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. ° . 
An Educational Institution 
The American School was chartered in 
1897 as an educational institution, not 
for profit—and is exempt from paying 
Federal income tax, like the best resident 
colleges and universities. 


aN dee Ne Sot 


Professions }<aom 


i.) 


chool Course at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 
You can complete our simplified High School course as rapidly as 


‘your time and abilities 
‘or entrance to college. 


rmit. Equivalent to resident school work—prepares you 
tandard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit 


for H.S. subjects already completed. High School education is very important 
_ for advancement in business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 


Business , College Entrance 
To get and hold a good position in Busi-| During the past 14 years, our High School 
_ nesstoday you must beabletowriteclear,ac-| graduates have been admitted to 531 dif- 


curate letters and re 


o figuring involv-| ferent Universities, Colleges, Junior 


ing Algebra and Geometry—talk intelligently | Cojje d 
ret ges and Normal Schools—80% of them 
etetory 3: a ticono: Seer. Of Ceoeeaphy, without entrance examination. Course also 


History, and 
_ gives you such training. 


(ndustry 


iomics. High School education 


prepares for teachers’ certificate and pre- 
professiorial examinations. 


If you want to get ahead in Mechanical and Use Standard Texts 
_ Engineeringlines, is must haveatleastanelemen- | We yse the standard texts adopted by the 


knowledge of Physics and Chemistry—be able 
ga gure quickly and accurately “know something | by our own simplified study instructions, 


cal Drawing and 


‘able to talk and write accurately and clearly on 


best resident High Schools, supplemented 


tocprmts=_and be| —hichsavethestudenteonsidersijaianieunn 


work and ordinary topics of conversa- | effort. On completion of the usual 15-unit 


panied 
tion. You can learn these 
School Course. 


things from our High | course, you will be awarded our 


Diploma. 


Don’t Be Handicapped—Complete Your Training Now 


High School training will be invaluable to you in any line you may select. Only 
ith School graduates are considered for the best positions in Business and Industry; and only 
High School graduates are admitted to the best Colleges or the Professions. Our moderate fees cover 
mstruction, all instruction material, and Diploma. Easy monthly terms. 

Mail coupon for complete information about line that interests you 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


_ 20 Other 


_ Courses 
Over 150 noted Educators; 


ngineers, and Business 
‘Men helped prepare our 
; jalinstruction material, 


offer you quality training at 

home for the best-paying 
‘lines of Industry and Busi- - 
| Mess, aslisted in the coupon. 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 
Tell me how to train for success in line checked. No obligation. 


0 High School Course 


i Building 0 Civil Engineering ( Professional Accounting 
a eee eaatueniin Qo compere, honed thet Wel tes a & Conchine 
Treacle dene iggie B Drafting & Saclitt 6 Mechanical Engineering 


O Aviation 

ectr Engineering “CD Liberal Arts OD Radio & Television 
A Electric etrigeration O Private Secretary ( Salesmanship i 
D Air Conditioning Steam Engineering 
NOME. ooo 820 jana nano nena anne enna sans naa ae names ae Age. canauen 
Street and Number ...----+-------------=-9- 32 5-~ - 222 ==2 75 === eneses 
Town... -2---eecce-0------- 2-222 ---- == -7 2-25" GE. Bacto one wanen 
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‘How Can I, 
Really Lear: 


law. 


| eo make the most of your 
m chances for success, you 
know you ought to study law— 
forno other trainingisso valu- 
able in business. The real 
questionis, how can youdoit? 


You can’t go back to school orspend the 
necessary years in a law office: You 
have little money available. Sothere is 
left—home study, the road that Lincoln, 
Grant, Disraeli, John Marshall and 
Coolidge, and thousands of others fol- 
... lowed successfully. It can be done, of 
“course—but can you reasonably hope 
to-do it? Will you find it interesting? 
Can you really benefit by it? 


Let’s get right down to facts— 


FIRST: LaSalle has been successfully 
training men and women in law for 28 
years—more than 80,000 individuals. 
Some of these are now successful law- 
yers and judges—others are owners of 
business, presidents, general managers, 
etc. Names and addresses are avail- 
able for ‘your investigation. 


SECOND: Out of this vast experience 
LaSalle has perfected the material and 
methods of teaching law by homestudy. 


-- No matter what your handicaps, edu- 


cation, your financial condition, your 
needs arfd desires—we have already 
trained successfully someone in similar 
circumstances. 


simplifies. the 
work; legal training sharpens your mine 
gives you confidence, clears away thé 
probiems that stump the ordinary fellow— 
makes you a LEADER instead of a followe 


seg 


Many of the top executive places in busi : 
today are filled by men who have studi 
Why? Because knowledge of la 


complications of executi 


THIRD: Study is made both pract 
and interesting by the famous Prob 
Method, originated by LaSalle. 7 
method gives you the advantages: 
joyed by only a very few in the ¢ 
tomary study of Law—approximat 
a ‘‘junior partnership’ in an outsta 
ing legal firm. : 


Just as a junior partner daily sits ina 
ference with the senior members— 
you, in your easy chair, “‘sit in’ w! 
the greatest legal teaching minds 
America lay before you actual proble 
and show you the principles by wk 
those problems are solved. Youle 
by actually handling legal matte 
analyzing cases, and making defir 
decisions—not by merely memoriz 
rules. 


FOURTH: This training is persone 
applied to you under lawyerinstruct 
members of the bar who give full ti 
to LaSalle training. These men gu 
you at every step according to y 
needs, as fast or as slow as you ¢ 
to study. ‘ 


FIFTH: We know we can equip 
with the Law knowledge to pass” 


LaSalle Extension University 
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Business Man, 
law at Home? 
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‘This Great 
Law Library is 


Furnished You 


Prepared by more than 
twenty of the greatest 
legal teaching minds— 
supplemented by spe- 
cial lectures and all 
necessary material, 
Written directly, sim- 
ply, interestingly— 
complete and reliable, 
Highly valued by mem- 
bers of the legal pro- 
fession. In many resi- 
dent law schools and 
offices it is the refer- 


a. 


ence work most used by 
students and lawyers, 


lawyers tell exactly what LaSalle train. 
ing has brought them in more money 
and advancement. Coupon brings you 
this booklet free, along with full infor- 
mation about today’s opportunity in law. 


examinations provided you can meet 

e other requirements of the Board of 
/Examiners, Andifyouare interestedin 
jaw for business success—we will gladly 
send you a booklet called‘ ‘Evidence,”’ 


gapenich hundreds of business men and You) have. had. an densweeneeenaee 


question except one—and you yourself 
must answer it—Do you have enough 
faith in your good intentions to mail 
the coupon? We will send you all the 
information you need—we will success- 
fully teach you Law at home, and help, 
in every possible way, to turn yout 
study into higher pay and advancement 
—but we can’t make the first step for 
you; you must mailthe coupon. Nocost 
—no obligation—so why not mail it now? 


NR ee a Fe eR aye toe NS. 


\ 


a 
FREE! 
“Law Training 
forLeadership”’ 
‘tells of today’s 
‘opportunities 
for the legally 

‘rained man 
“Evidence” 
proves what you 
can do. Both 
booklets sent 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1316-L, CHICAGO 


Ld rer 
i d me free copies of your two booklets," Law Training for 
Ase Ropar “Evidence” together with full information about your 


Law Training—without obligation to me. 


Nae cocsecsecccereccsnrseesssecssncsersaMincsesansensaeneanacsucaneasegessgees 
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They 


ful, invigorating exercise that thou- 

r sands of doctors.recommend. They 

make friends readily, make valuable 
contacts. 

You can easily become a smart, accom- 
‘plished dancer, do the latest steps grace- 
fully, confidently, with all 
the swing and pep of 
youth! For the amazing 
method I have perfected 

‘of teaching you by mail 
is so simple, yet thorough, 
that you can learn any of 
the latest steps in one 
evening right in your own 

home, with or without 
music or a partner! 


i ail, dancers have great fun, health- 


Learn Quickly, Easily, 
AT HOME 


‘You start at the very be- - 
ginning with my remarkably simple lessons 
and master every step and variation from 
the waltz to the very newest smart steps 
now so socially popular. And you do it in 
the privacy of. your own home, where 
there’s no one to distract your attention, 
to keep you from concentrating on learn- 
ing. You practice whenever you want to, 
at regular intervals or in spare time. No 
expensive private teacher to pay. Almost 
before you realize it, you will be a fine 

* dancer, holding your own anywhere, danc- 
ing with all the grace, poise, and assurance 
ef an experienced dancer! 


INTRODUCTORY 
~ COURSE 


NOW ONLY $1.98 


Through my amazingly simple method I 
have taught many thousands how to be- 
eome smart, up-to-date dancers. They don’t 


aA 


GOOD DANCER 


Good dancers “fit in" with any crowd. 


sought after. 
their assurance winning. 


in 5 hours. 


START HERE 


4 
Give Me 5 Hours 


and PLL GUARANTEE 


to make you a 


a ee = 


are in demand, popular, interesting, 
Their manner is charming, 


By ARTHUR MURRAY 
World-Famous._ Dance Authority 


i 

i 
stay at home now, but go out and have) 
great fun dancing with other finished dane 
ers, making friends, knowing what it means) 
to be genuinely popular. 


OU, too, can become a good dancer 
through my easy method. I’m so sure 
you can, that I have decided to offer you 
my 10-Lesson Introductory 
learn-at-home course for 
only $1.98! 3 


5 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Just mail the coupon. 
My 10-Lesson Introductory 
course will be mailed at 
once. When it comes, pay 
the postman $1.98, plus few 
cents carrying charges. Use 
the course 5 days. Practiee 
the steps. Note how easily 
and quickly you can become 
a finished, popular dancer 
the Arthur Murray way. 


Do it today! If, at the 
- end of 5 days, you are not 
absolutely delighted with results return 
the course and your money will be promptly 
refunded. | 

That’s how sure I am you can become a 
good dancer through my simple, thorough 
course. Clip and mail coupon NOW. Arthur 
Murray, Studio 245, 7 East 43rd St., New 
York ‘City, NILYe 


If you can 
dow tings 


step, you 
can learn 
to dance 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 245, 
7 East 43rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 


To prove that I can learn to dance at home, 
you may send me your 10-Lesson Introductory 
course for only $1.98 plus few-cents postage. I 
understand that if not delighted I may return 
the course within 5 days and my money will be 
refunded. 


Namociacusecrenieririecssts ° 
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OLA Secretaries ety . State... cas sescee ol 
NOTE: If apt to be out when postman calls, 
send $2.00 with coupon and save 24¢ postage. 
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Men who “know it all” 


are not invited to read this page 


This page is not for th - BRUCE BARTON, Chairman of the Board, Battens 
— . erfectly sa tisfied with jen Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Tah Advertising Agents. 
: ; o : m- CoLpy M..CuEsTer, JR. Prestdent, General Food, 
and his business equipment. Corporation. 
It is a personal message to the man M. H. AYLESWORTH, President, National Broad- 
realizes that business conditi Sasteepameeeys 
0 : : onditions THOMAS J, WATSON, President, International Busi- 
ve radically changed in the last few ness Machines Corporation. 
rs, and that there is an entirely new FRED W. SARGENT, President, Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company. . 
of rules to be mastered. He feels that > 


: Can any ambitious man fail to get 
ought to be earning several thousand something of value from contact with 


minds Jike these? . Could anyone fail to 
become more self-reliant, more active, 


the bigger places in business. shoes whle® 


e pee ne to put into rigs mex 
every such man a copy of a little ° 

ik that contains the seeds of self-con- Send for this Booklet 

ce. It is called “Forging Ahead in For the man who is perfectly content 

ess” and it will be sent without With himself and his job, the Alexander 

tion. Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But _ 
+ contains the Announcement of the there are men everywhere who could. 
itute’s Course and Service for men double their financial security if they be- 

© want to become independent in lieved in themselves and had the solid 

‘next five years. Among the con- business knowledge to back up their 


butors to the Course are: belief. : ‘ aa 
_ ALFRED caead Why not investigate now? The book- _ 
ee Cle eet pictured below costs nothing and 


: FREDERICK H. Ecker, President, Metropolitan places you under no obligation. 


ON. Wil H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
weers and Distributors of America; formerly 
U. 8. Postmaster General. 


For the Man who wants to 
_ be Independent in the 
next 5 years 


how you can 
in the new bus 
and increased 


| condensed 
helping me! 


i. belo 
i Send for your copy today 


(In Canada, address Alexander 


, fork City. 
Alexan Iton Institute, 842 Astor Place, New Yor 
yiton aie itd. C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


| Ine ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business,"’ which I may keep without charge. 


BusINESS 
POSITION. ....-ecee rere rercsnscacaeeres 


PES idle wet ee etoneeossccce esse eee eceerees 
Se 


5A 


De cio k Pherad iar for each sound—Consonants and vowels joined togethe 4 


in natural ender. 5 a 


e 9,167 cities in the United States whose high schools teach shortha nd, 
or 99.46 per cent, teach Gregg. Gregg Shorthand is also taught in the 
schools of 98 of the 100 largest cities in the United ee n 


‘the s oe events of the International Commercial Schools Cone 
: 936, inclusive). 


eehelaing majority. of stenographers and secretaries in the Pee ry 
world write Gregg Shorthand—because employers prefer Gregg | ' 


boca me a list of schools in my ae in which I can ieee Geese 
Oo send me free information about Gregg Shorthand, the system use 


ee ey 


Ad Feb et: 


A MAN cannot conceal ability. And 
he man who is determined te go ing, and other men who have lecked 
some place and is doing something ahead and gone some place kno 
tbout it cannot conceal that either. that I.C.S. offers the right kind | 
His associates feel it and his superi- training. Look ahead — mail th 
1S recognize it. The man who looks coupon now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE: SCHOOLS 


BOX 4395-E, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


*~ Without cost or-obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who. Wins and ak 
Pen ” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Patternmaker ( Boilermaker ( Steam Engineer ‘ 

g echttestural Draftsman OD Heat Treatment of Metals O Steam Electric Engineer — 

Building Estimating D Bridge Engineer O Marine Engineer . 

Contractor and Builder O Bridge and Building Foreman O Management of Taventions A a, 

Structural Engineer D Highway Engineer OR. R. Locomotives — J 


‘Structural Draftsman oO a Engineer OR. R. Section Foreman; 
i O Surveying and Mapping O Air Brakes OR. R. Signalmen Ks 
O Mechanical Engineering O Chemistry O Pharmacy ed 
_ O Telegraph Engineer O Mechanical Draftsman O Coal Mining ; itr 
© Telephone Work ORadio (OO Diesel Engines 0 Cotton Manufacturing Ou y 1 
| Refrigeration D Aviation Engines O Woolen Manufacturing ico! | 
Welding, Flectric and Gas 0 Automobile Mechanic O Poultry Farming | |. - 
Reading’ Shop Blueprints o tered O Steam Fitting O Agriculture eae | ts 
| Sheet Metal Worker D Hea’ O Ventilation 0 Navigation aera ce le A 
fachinist OToolmaker O Air Conditioning 3 > 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES ; : ab ee 
D Secretarial Work OSpanish (1 Railway Mail Clerk © fF 
O Selesmanship O French OQ Grade School Subjects oe. 
2 Service Station Salesmanship O High School Subjects - 7 eg 
p Advertising O College Preparatory why 
First Year College pie 2 erate i. 
Cost Accountant _ © Business Correspondence artooning. es | 
oC. P. Aboountane D Stenography and Typing Ol Lettering Show Cards = _ 
rt 0 Civil Service O Mail Carrier (Oj Signs ; 
; DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES ed. 
DP fessional Dressmaking and Designing 0 Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering ~ 
for Pyasinaking o Ads enced £ Dressmaking [Millinery © Foods and Cookery _ 


5 Home 1 


hae Aaa. Adare... 


oe ee Se eh ee cept con vd GEO Oo dincesaduiderbose0s.-PY OSERES RORUEON ietva Breet 


piessde in Canada; send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


TA. ie ea 


@ \ ie 


The demand for skilled accountants— 
men who really know their business—is 
-unceasing.. Big corporations are in con- 
| Stant need of expert counsel in matters 
lating. to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, 
_ Finance. Men and women who can prove 
hei r qualifications i in this important branch 


nsible executive positions—given an 
ortunity to earn real sala- 


es. The range is from $3,000 
o $10,000 a year—even to | COsTS 
higher income-figures. 
W let the other 
w walk away} APPROPRIATIONS 
e better job, 


der the La- 
aes POLICIES | 


ea you can 


in the practical application of 
ost principles—this without losing an 
r from work or a dollar of pay. 


training will be under the direct 
sion of a large. staff of instructors 
gal staff, organization and management 

lists; business efficiency engineers, 
p rtified Public Accountants—all ex- 


ti raining and service. 


| Higher Accountancy: 


dd in any of these courses, check here: 


spondence 


i; 
i itway’ Station 
lanagement 


See fh eee ae 
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Become an Expert Account: 
The profession that pays big incomes 


S FOR | Year’s Promotion 


uire a thorough understanding| PLAN’ : : 
: er Accountancy, master i Zena] th 
lamental principles, become ex- aaa on Pye ee wits 4 


AASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY — 


— — — — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — — — — — — 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1316-HR, Chicago _ { ; 


se send me your book, “Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,” and full information regarding | 
Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation — 


Training for 


Certified Public Accountant, Cost Acco iu 
alle Training Courses: LaSalle offers training for every important Bacinces eee ot 


(J Industrial Management 
fl Modern Business Corre- 


CJ Expert Beokkeeping : 
(_] Business English 
CL) Effective Speaking 


iz C.P.A. Coaching for 
Advanced Accountants 


i Stenotypy—Stenography 


re oy 


perienced experts in their field of instruct 
tion. \ 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeepin 
is unnecessary. You will be given what-) 
ever training, instruction or review on the| 
subject of bookkeeping you may personall 
need—and without any extra expense t 
you. Our big free book on the accountancy | 
profession fully explains how we train you 
from the ground up, according to your indi- 
vidual needs, from the sine 
bookkeeping principles to the most 
advanced accounting problems. ‘All 
text material supplied in the | 
course has been especially pre- 
pared in clear, easy-to-understand | 
language, so that you can readily 
master the principles by home } 
study. « + 


{ 
4 


If-you are dissatie: 
fied with your present 
equipment —it you 
recognize the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead © 
of you through Home 
study training — you — 
will do well to send 
at once for full eae ; 
ticulars. 4) 


AUDITS The coupon | 


bring you an inspi 
ing story—"'Te 
in One’’—of how | 4 


also. er 

true facts about present-day opportun 
ties in Accounting, all without obligation. Our — 
convenient-paying plan places these oppoh 
tunities within the reach of everyone. F 


The man in earnest -to get ahead will find — 
the coupon just below this text “his most profit-_ 
able aid to progress. It takes but a moment 
to fill it out and sign and mail it—and the time 
to START towards greater things is NOW. i} 


position as Auditor, Comptroller, - 


Tf more 


Pee ee ee we eee 
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Gosh! It’s Great to 


No Layoffs ...No Worries... 
“TOOK here, Steady Pay Every Week 


buddie— 
what's got you so worried? Job trouble? You 
don’t see me looking worried, do you? Let me 
tell you—my job, my pay, and my future are as 
“i sure as sunrise since I got this GOVERN- 
MENT JOB! Believe me, I’m sitting pretty. 
No strikes, no lay-offs. For the first time in 
my life, and for the rest of my life, I 
can count on a steady income! 


$1,850 to Start—and Regular Raises 


“As a Railway Mail Clerk I got $1,850 a 
| year at first. Now I’m earning $2,700. 
: That’s what Uncle Sam’s system of regular 
4 increases and steady advancement does for 
ti! you! And listen: “Every year I get 15 days’ vaca- 
- @ tion and 10 days’ sick leave with pay. See a lot of 


PICK YOUR JOB 
VLL HELP YOU 
GET IT 


Railway Postal Clerk 

1850 $2700 a Year 

ustom House Positions 

$1100, $1680 to $3000 
a Year 

ral Mail Carrier 


= .$a ’ g Ru 
> the country at Uncle Sam’s expense, too—traveling Start at $2100 a. Year 
’ with the Railway Mail. $1700 to $2100 a Year » 
$1200 to $2500 a Year 
Storekeeper 


How Would YOU Like to Make 
This Kind of Money? 


3 “Maybe YOU are passing up the best bet in the whole 
ia U.S.A. for a steady job at steady pay in the Classified 
5 di Service! Does $1850 to $3,300 a year sound good to you? : 
: ti That’s what Uncle Sam pays! You’ll be treated fair and square in 
_ “* the Government. And you can stop worrying about the future—no 
7 x fear of “living on” your relatives later, because your Retirement Pen- 
| sion takes care of you. 
‘ 4 “Do what I did. Get in touch with Arthur R. Patterson of Rochester 
He was a Secretary-Examiner of the Civil Service Commission for 8 
q years. It was through the instruction he gave me that I got such a high 
rating. Ask him to send you his free book. gam mmm mum om me oo om 
It will open your eyes, buddie! BILA.-h. ‘Pationva, 


Civil Service Expert ‘ 


siden Gauger) 

$2000 to $2500 a Year 
File Clerk 7 

$1260 to $1440 a Year 

Typist 

$1260 to £440 a Year 
Stenographer 

$1440 to $1620 a Year 


‘ f this book. Mail this coupon to me 
in TODAY, Pr Aidseds. A. R. Patterson, Civil Ser- 
\ vice Expert, PATTERSON SCHOOL, Dept. Po, 
ae - W.A. 37, Case Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. OIG Sociale na « aivrgidic o/0'e'« nivielet tints PEGS or 
sae : 9A ¢ 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK Patterson school, Dent. W.A. 37, Case Bldg. 
Hy | Rochester, New York 
‘The book referred to above is “How to Secure a Please send me your big free book and tell 
‘a Government Position.” If you are a citizen, me about U. 8. Government jobs paying $1,850 
_ 18 to 50, this book will tell you about Government | a $3,800 a year, with excellent chance for 
Jobs in the Classified Service. Page 4, for ex- . rapid advancement. 
ample, tells what Uncle Sam pays. Page 10 I 
tells all about vacations. Page 18 tells about ae oes ; Wie 
automatic yearly raises.. And a lot more. 4 ele SS Aso) O50 30K atte 
There’s no cost, no obligation in sending for eee 
| 


fare 


ant a Career in 
PHOTOGRAPHY? 


Big Money-Making Opportunities! 


2 


To the individual who is looking for a career that is different—a 
profession that is profitable, photography offers an unusual oppor- » 
tunity. Experts are needed to supply the fast growing demand for 
photographs for business and commercial use, for newspapers and 
magazines and for advertising. You can start your own money- 
making business, or work for an established concern. 


The N. Y. Institute offers you a thorough practical training that will 
qualify you as an expert in whatever branch you choose—Com- 
mercial, News, Advertising, Portrait or Motion Picture Photography. 


America’s Largest School of Photography 


The N. Y. Institute has been headquarters for teaching photography for over 27 
years. Leading authorities in every branch of the profession have helped perfect 
and modernize N.Y.I. courses. It is the only school of photography that offers both 
Personal Attendance and Home Study training. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


teen nnnn--5 


‘New York Institute of Photography | : 
10 West 33 Street (Dept. 201) | 
New York City | 
Please send me the booklet tell- 
ing all about the opportunities in i 
photography and describing the i ‘ 
N.Y.I. courses. I 

I : r 
es | | 
2 0 
a 

: 32 pages 

oo): Sg 1 beautifully illustrated — 


bo 10A | 
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FRENCH, SPANISH 
GERMAN or ITALIAN | 


Wyow easily you can start to speak 
é FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or 
ITALIAN at once through the famous Cor- 
finaphone Method! You'll be amazed how 
quickly you pick up a new language. Thou- 
sands say it’s actually FUN—just as en- 
joyable as playing a game. 
If you want to make more money, if you 
want greater mental development, greater 
enjoyment of life, if you want a higher so- 
cial position or if you plan.to travel—learn 
to speak a foreign language the quick, easy, 
Cortina “Learn-by-listening” way. 
’ Fascinating Cortinaphone Records— 
playable on any phonograph—bring a na- 
tive instructor right into. your home, to 
talk to you whenever and as often as you 
And sparkling conversation books show 
you what records tell you. You learn to 
read and write the language as you learn 
to speak it. Bea “two-language” person 
with doubled equipment. to make, the most 
(—_ ‘WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


5 days 
with the 


‘PROOF IN | 
ONLY 5 DAYS 


Right in your own 
I home you test our 
H} method. WE GUAR- 


six 
Ce and 
Withou 


ik 
rtinaphone Shortcut,” 
details of our. 5- 


‘ie be means you e no ri to 
| ANTEE you will rove, right in your own 
ome,- that this amazing 


method CAN teach you the 
Jancuage you want in. an 
unbelievably. short time! Mail 
coupon’ NOW. 
CORTINA ACADEMY 
Suite W. A. 37 
40th St., N. ¥. C. 


}) RESULTS in FIVE 
Hi pAYS—or it costs | 
-you -nothing! . 


at onces 


of your daily contacts. Do not travel 
abroad as a bewildered, overcharged ‘‘tour- 
ist’ with the first-time-away-from-home 
look akout you—but as a seasoned travel- 
ler who radiates confidence! Or if you 
stay at home, knowing 
another language opens 
up new pleasures. Yes, 
and opportunities for 
bigger earnings, too, and 
social and cultural ad- 
vancement. 


, 


Fesaseseseee8 =F 


CORTINA ACADEMY, “cf 
105 W. 40th St. (suite w.A. 37) 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me—without obligation—your book, “The 
Cortinaphone Short-Cut’’, and full facts about your 
special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days’’ Offer. 

(Check language in which you are interested.) 


© French © Spanish O Italian () German 


NaMe...ccccrccvscccousesnvnls eevee beees euclemiee 
Address... ..scccrenecceercsseeceorenees pels cae 
City. ..scieceye vecvecesecss Btate..sscecees 
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INVENTORS | 


These books were prepared for men 
of ideas—men who have an article in 
mind that will make money, save money, 
save labor or give pleasure. Leading 
thinkers agree that the world of a few 
years from now will be radically differ- 
ent because of the contributions to prog- 
ress that inventors will make. Now is 
the time—if you have an idea—to see 
about protecting it. 


Don't Delay—Send for 
These Free Books Now 


Many a man has waited until too late 
to protect an idea by a United States 
Patent. Remember someone else may 
be thinking along the same lines that 
you are, and the Patent Laws favor 
the man who files his application for a 
patent first. Delays of even a few days 
can. sometimes mean the loss of a pat- 
ent. So learn the important facts about 
Patent Protection at once. 


37 Years of Service 


For thirty-seven years, this eapable organ- 
ization has served inventors from all over the 
country. Our large staff of patent specialists 
gives you expert and prompt service. Our 
fees are reason- 
able; we also 
help with de- 
ferred pay- 
ments. 


(halal ak hel alealninheaheahes FOR 


VICTOR’ J. 


Evans & Co. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Main Office: 235-A, Victor Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me FREE copies of your books, ‘‘Pat- 
ent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When and How to Sell 
an Inyention.’’ 


PUMMMGnieieig cis weve 6s. aie elas 
Street and No.........s0. Goc0onn 


City or Town. . 


Beemer een ees 
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Sensational ene Almost human 
ae appearance, ife-like cut out 
figure. Any Paras proroeape or 
pucears can be ‘‘immortalized’’ 
his strange new process. Surfa ce 
covered with moisture-proof trans- 
arent PORCELITE. Will not peel, 
ar, crack, or soil. Looks like 
Porcelain bas relief. - 


BIG MONEY for AGENTS 
HUMAN- 


oan 


send name for free 


AL SCHULER : 
1037 Evans Street Dept. 55-F Cincinnati, Ohio 


P DO YOU WANT A 


$2,000 
A YEAR JOB? 


Through the use of these books 
alone, many young men who 
have desired steady positions 
with the United States 
Government have passed 
the Civil Service examina- 
Ytions with high enough 
grades to secure quick ap- 
pointments, paying them 
$1,500 or more a year. 
Ware ee gE and Answers for Law eS eee 
ns 


-.$3.00 


~ 3.00 
Wana's Ss pquestiony and Answers for Railway Postal a 
3.00 


Clerk and Clerk-Carrier Positions............c:-se0s 
Write for Catalog sey? 

NOBLE & NOBLE, Pub., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C, 

BEA Yous DRAWINGS in- 

your own home during your 

Spare time. Thirty-five years of 


Successful teaching proves Ass abilit 
Artists receive large calari ia 


Write today for Art Year Bock 
SCH@LAPRUED ART 


Dept. 7A ’ 10. HuronSt, Chicago, Ill, . 


as a CAREER for F 


Bt aa 


Men and Women 


i you really want—to get ahead 
‘aster—if you want to make more 
peat ou Want a career with ‘ 
thrills and fi opportunities—or want Ym 
te advance in your present position—read 
Success in Advertising,” now sent free. 
met snd womes have Yellows © aulcl Was 
ee ‘ollow 
biog nee Bone oe quickly increase 
also explains how on can, by a new, pr: 
home study method, qualify for a sition, ie any 
one of the many branches of Advertising. To read 


Send your name, and address 
let t will be s be sent at once. No obligation, poe.” 
oe ees ee oes 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL oF ADVERTIS 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. mene Chicago, I, 
Send FREE booklet “Sticcess in Advertising” and full information, 


AMES. 02 5-0 cicicie's ole ee. 00.0 910 « 0f00.0 rg:c'a.c eee 


AAQIOSS sev ases on sois clos dices idb oon cae Rene 
£0; |) ERNOMCNSNAMEEM MM IANANAH . crc. 


1ZA 


q 
this booklet should prove to be an evening well spent. ' 


oy, achat Se re iF . > —- ™ 
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Choose Your Field Now For Success 


Will you master fate or will fate master you? That’s a question 
deserving your honest answer . . . right now! Actually it is all 

up to you. You can do with Life almost what you will. LaSalle 

will help you establish yourself for real success by providing you 
with the comprehensive, specialized training for which it is so 
famous. Choose your field . . . now! Check the coupon below 
for the free booklet you want us to send you. It can be ‘your 
first step toward assured success. ’ 


portunities in Traffic Management And the need for trained executives is growing 


i field of Traffic Management offers real rapidly. We train you thoroughly at home in 
rtunity only to the man who knows. Spare 


your spare time for every type of executive 
ne study and the will to succeed have pushed work—teach you the principles and practices | 
ores of Traffic employees up to financial suc- 


used by successful business leaders and help 
séss. Many LaSalletrained trafic managers— 70% develop your management capacity—by a 
oth in the railroad and industrial field—now 


training built with the aid of outstanding 


@mmiand salaries of $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 a se aaa ee, 

year—and better. nvestigate how you can be 
fy for these higher positions through Become an Expert Accountant ake 
Salle home-study and guidance. The Profession That Pays 
Law for Business Success The demand for skilled accountants—men wh 


d it isn’t necessary to practice law to get 
s Success. In fact, probably most of the 
who study law today have no idea of tak- 
the bar examination or becoming lawyers— 
; want law training to give them mastery of 
a? and situations in business. You know that—. 
x 


really know their business—is increasing rapidly. 
New state and federal legislation requires much 
more, and more efficient accounting from business-- 
big and small. Corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to Auditing, 
Cost Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Management, Finance. Men who prove their quali- 
ae in ie important os of business : 
: * Ped > rapidly promoted to responsible executiye pos et 
— a PE ce inet tee Leta en ogee —given an opportunity to earn real salaries. The 
@ i siiags wae eer aind | range is from $3,000.00 to $15,000.00 4 eR er 
clears away the problems that stump 
the ordinary fellow and makes you : ” Ace 
master instead of man. ancy, become expert in the practical applicati 
knowledge of law simplifies the com- af Lae il ylag >, losing an hour of wo: 
plications of executive work. 2 ye ae Oe siiehe andek Ges ae 
may sf filled our training wi under the direct supervis 
Many top executive places are of a staff of legal, organization and management 
_-__ by men who have studied law. specialists, business efficiency engineers and 
fo matter whether you are in a big corporation "4S" iitinary ‘ienowledse. of bookkeeping i 
a small business—in a great city ora little necessary. We train you from the ground 
9wn—a practical knowledge of law cannot fail from where you now are, according to yo 
be of real and vital help to you in making dividual needs. Ke: 
ete successful career, ena 
“LaSalle offers cites a fel law course Mr. Salesman: What's Wrong? iS 

mg to LL.B. or a shorter business law . y Pa 
aed whichever you prefer. All text ma- Why aren’t you making re a eae aos 
Gacluding valuable 14-volume Law Li- eae heher’ theteono  benter ‘heal oy meee 
{Training comprises the most effective found their earnings jump and stay up w 


tn law instruction. trained with LaSalle. Literally thousands of 
Te ad —-many of them years at the game—have incre. 


. i i heir sales volume and earnings through he 
Execative Training btady with LaSalle guidance, Sound-—practic: 


es who are efficient managers com- ysable—-right from field experience. Train f "to 
responsible positions and good incomes. notch production with LaSalle. , 


aSalle Extension University, Dept. 1316-R, Chica 


. . ‘ae | Le 
like’ yu ial booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about my oppor 
te Bad che wiecess ceaitne in the business field I have checked. yi ; 

f ighe Commercial Law oO Personnel Management = 
Se et LL.B. : . Expert Bookkeeping (J Business English F ; 
] Traffic Management OC. P. A, Coaching () Business Corres? ence 
[] Modern Salesmanship (J Industrial Management DC Effective Speaking 
( Business Management (Ol Modern Foremanship OD Stenotypy 


. 
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SIX BIG AUTO 
BOOK ALL SHIPPED 


FREE 


on approval; whether you 
want to qualify as garage 
owner, auto repair expert or 
merely wish to know how to 
keep your own car 100% 
efficient, look at these books 
—they are sent to you for 
free examination. This brand 
new edition has been prepared by a large group of 
America’s greatest automotive engineers. Anybody 
who can read will understand them, for this great 
automobile encyclopedia is a veritable gold mine of 
valuable facts. Take advantage of this offer now; 
send in the Cou- 
pon for FREE 
examination, You 
don’t pay us a 
penny, you don’t 
obligate yourself 
to pay anything 
unless you decide 
to keep the books. 


., Imagine books which are so new that every page 
is right up to date—wiring diagrams, construction 
details, service problems—are ali right up to the 
minute.’ Nowhere else can you get as complete and 
up-to-date information. 


Can You Fix !#? 


Diesel Engines, Aviation Mo- 
tors, Outboard Motors, Mo- 
tor-cycles, Tractors, Wiring 
Diagrams, Equipment Charts, 
Superchargers, Knee Action 
and other up-to-date fea- 
tures all included. 


(aoa, 
Ss aa Can you take out ‘‘play’’ 


in differential? Kill the 

** in steering? 
Reset TIMING? Can you 
put your finger on engine 
trouble without guessing 
or tinkering? 


These Books Tell How 


and tell you how to do any and every auto j i 
the first time. : 5! pred eeh 


6 Big Volumes 


Nearly 3,000 pages, over 2,000 illustrations, wiring 
diagrams, equipment charts, ete. De Luxe edition 
with gold-stamped flexible binding. Sent FREE 
for.10- days’ use. 


Privilege of consulting engineers of million-dollar 
American Technical Society on any automotive prob- 
lem for one year without charge, if you mail coupon 
paeesieteyy We also include 2 extra books, ‘‘Ser- 
vice Shop Management,’”’ and a loose leaf book of 
new diagrams without extra charge. 
Se eee ee a ee See Se mS See es ee pe com eet eee 
American Technical Society, Dept. AIs! 

. Drexel Ave. at 58th St. 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


I would like to see the new 6-volume edition of 
automobile books without any obligation to buy, 
I will pay the few cents delivery charges only and 
examine the books and return them at your expense 
in 10 days unless I like them, in which case I will 
send $2.00 then, and only $8.00. per month until the 
price of only $24.80 is paid. Include free, con- 
sulting membership certificate in the American 
Technical Society and the two extra books. 

* 
“\ Name....... 
N 


9 UOT OSS C00 300 OR ORO OOS SEXES e Or tae ’ 


BORN MNECICI ale Yel g18.ele\s ve cis.0 Scene were tate),.n5.5 sale 


Please give us, in addition, the name and address of 
your employer and that of one business man as 


reference, 


. Spare time. . 


Rewards 


if you are interested— 


—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public or in every- 
day conversation—to forge ahead 
faster than you are now doing it 


may be helpful to read How tw 
Work Wonders With Words now 
sent free. , 
This new booklet points out. the! 
importance of effeetive speaking 
in building a successful career, 
and how it helps to increase popu- 

’ larity, prestige and earning power. 
It also explains how many have 
improved their speech, gained self- — 
confidence and overcome “‘stage-fright’’ and timidity 
by an easy home-study method. To read this book- 
let may prove to be an evening well spent. 

Simply send name and address and this valuable 
free booklet will be sent at once. No obligation. : 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE ; 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 4363. Chicago. Uinoie — 


E AN ARTIST 


WE OAN TEACH 

YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
Thirty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our abilitye 
Artists receive Jarge salaries. 


“Write today for Art Year Book 


SCHQ@DL“APPLED ART 
Dept. 7A 2 10E. HuronSt., Chicago, Ill. 


VEST POCKET 


ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy Steel Construction. Life. 
time Pocket Companion. Adds, 
Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides. 
Capacity, 999,999.99. A real 
machine—guaranteed 5 years. 
Send name and address. We 
ship immediately. On delivery, 
pay postman $2.50 (plus few cents 
postage). (Foreign countries send 
cash). Your money back after 10 
days trial if not satisfied. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users. Send for 
Special Offer to agents. 


TAVELLA\ SALES CO. 
25 West Broadway ___New York, N.Y. 


WRITE 4- 
CATALOG 
of NEWeaad 


% to Zon 


TEXT 


ond REFERENCE 


BOOKS 
Used books serve aswellasnew, 


Quer One Million Volumes 
éstablished 1902 


14A 


ont nies a 
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OVERNMENT : 


a START Bere : 


$1260 to $2100 Year 
Men--Women rd FRANKLIN — 


“ INSTITUTE — 


: M ’ 
on, ? Beit 2 
4 - any Pe Ks Dept. A375, Rochester, N. Y. * 
ss e e isa } 
: ’ ae 
appointments ie Rush to me, entirely free of — 
» in 1937 i charge, (1) a full description aay e: 
3! % ff U. S. Government Jobs; (2) Free 
: ’ . 4 ait, Se> ae 
jommon Education Pa copy of illustrated 32-page book, 
: ; j & : Rea 
oe y pneient: Pg “U. S. Government Positions and How 
Sigence / to Get Them”; (3) List of U. S. Govern- 
nnecessary / ment Jobs; (4) Tell me how to get a U. s. a 
xf iCoup rs / Government Job. a r 4 
oday— Pd Net 
a OR NE Ee ae ee oo Sie lates oe 
; . “et 
¢ at 
a om : 
; ¢ > , OP 
eee Address 2, 2a, 005s cases oe oe os oo andes 0's y eee “S 
ae, 2 


' - Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly > k 
4 ae. 15A “ics 
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REGENTSREVIEW BOOKS 


ONSTANTLY revised, these helpful review 
books are a splendid supplement to any text 
book. Used throughout the U. S. and Canada— 
for class drill, homework, monthly tests, and 
preparation for examinations. 

Fine for correspondence students, also in pre- 
paring for college entrance, civil service exams. 

The Question Books are authentic summaries 
of the Regents Examinations of N. Y. State for 
the past 20 years, including January, 1937, topic- 
ally arranged—with facsimile Regents papers. 

The Answer Books give complete explanations, 
and are fully illustrated with charts and dia- 
grams. So low in cost, each pupil may have them! 


Teacher's View- 


point— 

“64 out of 65 students 
assed Plane Geometry; 
02 out of 106 in Inter- 

mediate Algebra—better 

. than 97%! I find your 
books very helpful.” 

| —Julius Frank (Dewitt 
Clinton H. 8., N. Y. C.) 


“Personally, I _ prefer 
your Review Books and 
Answer Books to text- 

books.” 
—G. Adam Ammann, 
Mount Vernon 


3 Pupil's Praise— 
“First Year, I carried 4 
subjects ... used Smith’s 
Regents Review Books 
in 2, and passed; failed 

', other’ 2. Second Year, 7 
. 8ubjects; used your books 
‘in 6, and passed. They 
are so easily understood.” 

—Miss Rena Kasten, 
High School Junior 


Other Smith publications include Palmer’s 
‘Mental Arithmatic. Seat Work, Report 
Cards, etc. Ask for free catalog and 
special introductory offer. 


Question Books or Answer Books, each . . 


35c. each in lots of 6—30c each for 12 or more 
NOTE: Higher Mathematics Answer Books are 60c ea. 


New Books That Are Very Popular 


Outline of World General Recent Economic 
History A Science Events 


From. the rise_ of 
ciyilization to 1789 
—a time-saving, 
well-organized pres- 
entation for 


completion, cross- the depression, and 
r 

thorough re- 

view fork. 40e 


course from 


Bee 20C 282°.*....20 


Over 40 Subjects: 


(Question Books and Answer Books) 


Write your order in a letter, or use 
this coupon and a piece of paper to 
list the subjects you want. 


Elementary: 
Arithmetic 
Elementary English 


English I; II; Ill; IV 
Four Years English 


Ancient Hist. & Hist. A 
New Outline of World 


English Grammer 


Vi () a 2H) fail 


Geography History A 
: e hh eich aedern ae B 
i g mer 
1. W. Hazleton Smith Silent Reading Beonomies 
1 512 Walker Bldg. ae Elomenticy naan 
3 Buffalo, N. Y. Algebra 8rd Year French 
: Intermediate Algebra Cornea ee 
Advanced Algebra : 
Send me FREE, a compl Business English (15c) 
: {=} of Smith’s Regents Review Books and sea pines ee 
L other Smith Helps in Teaching. Solid Geometry Commercial Geography 
: a Year Mathematics abe ed 
Enclosed is $...... Send me, - } Trigonometry Keopines enon 
: iC] paid, the Smith's Regents Review Biology ce 
H Question Books and Answer Books ‘on | Physics Boranced Ba eoenae 
i attached sheet. Chemistry es err a 
; $ ic 
4 : Physical Geography General Science (20c) 
1 LODO SOU O CGS SCOURS IDODOCE CROC COtOe TERT Ceaee ery 3 : 
at FO AO” AP cP AP” ie a” ma a 
See Addreas 


so enema W. Hazleton Smith, Pub’. 
pmIbiants, }-512 Walker Bldgq., Buffalo,N.Y. 
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How You Can Master 


GOOD ENGLISH 


——--in I5 minutes a day 


f HOUSANDS of persons 


make mistakes in their 

everyday English — and 
don’t know it. It is surpris- 
ing how many persons fail 
in spelling such common 
words as “business,” ‘‘judg- 
ment,’’ “beneficiary,” and 
“receive”; say .“‘between you 
and I” instead of “between 
you and me”; use ‘“‘who” for 
“whom” and mispronounce 
the simplest words. And it 
is equally astonishing how 


few know whether to use 


, 
i 
j 

ri 
x, 
ae 


one or two “c’s” or ‘m’s” 
or “s’s” (as in “recommend” 
or “disappoint’’), or when to 
use commas in order to 
make their meaning abso- 
lutely clear. Most persons 
use only common words— 
colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their let- 
ters are lifeless, dull, hum- 
drum, Jargely because they 
lack confidence in their use 
of language. 


What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


Does your English help or 
hinder you? Every time you 
talk, every time you write, 
you show what you are. 
When you use the wrong 
word, when you mispro- 
nounce a word, when you 
punctuate incorrectly, when 
you use trite, commonplace 
words, you handicap your- 
self enormously. 

But now Sherwin Cody 
offers you a common-sense 
way to acquire a mastery of 
English in only a few min- 
utes a day. It’s so easy for 
you to stop making the mis- 
takes in English which have 
peen hindering you and learn 
to present your ideas clearly, 
forcefully, convincingly, on 
all occasions—without even 


thinking about it! 


100% Self-Correcting 
Device 


he basic principle of Mr. 
body's new method is habit- 
forming. Suppose he him- 
self were standing forever 
at your elbow. Every time 
you. Iispronounced or mis- 


spelled a word. every time 
you violated correct gram- 
matical usage, every time 
you used the wrong word to 
express your meaning, sup- 
pose you could hear him 
whisper: “That is wrong, it 
should be thus and so.” In 
a short time you would 
habitually use the correct 
form and the right words in 
speaking and writing. 

Mr. Cody’s 100% Self-Cor- 
ei Device (upon which 
he holds a patent) does ex- 
actly this thing. It is his 
silent voice behind you, 
ready to speak out whenever 
you commit an error. It finds 
your mistakes and concen- 
trates on them. You are not 
drilled upon anything you 
pee! know; and, unlike 
the old ways of’ learning 
English, there are no rules 
to memorize. 


The study of English has 
been made so simple that 
much progress can be made 
in a very short time. No 
more than fifteen minutes a 
day are required—and not 
of study, but of fascinating 
practice! Those who take 
advantage of Mr. Cody's 
method gain an impress of 
breeding that cannot be 
erased—a facility of speech 
that marks them as educated 
persons—and the self-confi- 
dence and self-respect which 
this ability inspires, 


Write for 
FREE Book 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody's 
invention is ready. If you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
speiuing, pronuncia- 


tion, punctuation, 0c Smee eee EE ee Bee 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

67 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
without any obligation on 

Ste io ankieten 6 bacet 


rw, 


if your vocabulary is 
limited, this new free 
book, ‘‘How You Can 
Master Good Eng- 
lish in 15 Minutes 
a Day,’’ will prove 
a revelation to you, 
It can be had_ free 
upon request. There 
is no obligation. 
Send the coupon or 
a letter or a postal 


my part, 


Address. . 


19A 


Please send me, 
Master Good Eng 


OUEY vac oie se ble o wie 0a A giiole) eile 
( If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A 
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Arrest Him, 
Officer! 


I'LL HAVE COMPLETE FACTS ON 
THE OTHER FELLOW TONIGHT! 


Follow his Man! 


ECRET Service Operator No. 38 is on 

the job... follow him through all the 
excitement of his chase after the counter- 
feit gang. See how a crafty operator: works. 
Tell-tale finger prints in the murdered girl’s 
room that help him solve the great mys- 
tery! BETTER than fiction because every 
word is TRUE. No obligation. Just mail 
me the coupon and get— 


FRE The Confidential Reports 


No. 38 Made to His Chief 


And the best part of it all is this—it may open 
your eyes to the great opportunity for YOU as 
a well paid Finger Print Expert. This is a 
young, fast-growing profession. The kind of 
work you would like. Excitement! Thrills! 
Travel! <A regular monthly salary. Reward 
money. And remember: graduates of this 
school HEAD 47% of ail Identification Bu- 
reaus in the U. S. Quick! Mail the Coupon 
NOW and.I’ll send you these Free Confidential 
Reports! 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dept. 1927 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


] Institute of Applied Science, Dept. 1927 

| 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—-Without any obligation whatso- 

| ever, send me the Reports of Operator No. 

4 38, also your illustrated Free Book_ on 

=| Finger Prints and your low prices and Easy 

A Terms Offer. Literature will NOT be sent 
to boys under 17 years of age. 


l SERRA GAN WRUNG SiS ies) hv 5a. :3 BF Hare CRG. Wei sy. 


TO PLAY! 


Qyitza an easy playing Conn band 
instrument, you can be ready for 
band or orchestra in 4 to 6 weeks. A 
sure road to popularity if you start on 
a.Conn. Choice of the world’s greatest 
artists. Magnificent tone. Many exclu- 
sive features — yet they cost no more, 
Ask to see the marvelous new models now 
being displayed by Conn dealers, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Home trial. Easy payments. Write us for 

free book on whichever instrument interests 

you most. Mention instrument. 

Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 161 Conn Building 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


fn CONN 


BAND NSTRUMENTS 


AT HOME: 


‘Learn ee color photos and miniatures 
in oil. Rhee ious experience needed, 
Good demas Sends fon 


) ou 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 4363 Chicago 


ASTROLOGY | 


READING NOW 10c 


In order to show you how in- 
teresting Astrology really is. 
Yogi Alpha, noted American 
Philosopher, has reduced the 
price of his 1000-word reading 
to only 10c. This reading is 
based upon your Zodiae sun sign 
and discusses your inclination in 
relation to occupation, health, 
vocation, temperament, partner- 
ship, love matters, marriage, 
etc., as indicated by Astrology. 
Send 10c in coin or stamps, giy- 
ing day, month, year of birth, for 
your interesting reading. Money 
satisfied. Address 


Yogi Alpha, Box 1411, Dept. B-1, San Diego, Cal. 


If a friend wishes a Weadtans send 20¢ for two readings 


WALTER H. BELL 


PULP AND PAPER 


295 Madison Avenue: 
New York City 


refunded if not 
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a Today is life. Tomorrow is a hope. Yester- 
; sf day is a dream. Nothing is so dead 2s a day 
-- that has passed. Only the trailing clouds of 
| « memory remain. 
= One today upon another today — how 
quickly a decade is built! Youth approaches 
= _ manhood in high heart, embraces maturity as 
a. the period of his conquest, then “remembers 

4. 


with a sigh the days that are no more.” 

_ So life goes — like that. NOW is the only 
opportunity. NOW is the moment of suc- 
cess. NOW men decide —NOW men win 
or fail. 

_ Are you one of the men who sre wonder- 
ing today what will happen te them tomor- 


* Without cost or obligation, 
_ Why,” and full particulars 


sent 


- 0 Architect Patternmaker 
‘Oj Building Estimating 
O Contractor and Builder 
- O Structural Draftsman 
O Electrical Engineer 
OTelegraph Engineer - 
4 3 Telephone Work 0 Radio 
D Welding, Electric and Gas 
t o Sheet Metal Worker 
OD Refrigeration 0 Toolmaker 


O Civil Engineer 


D Diesel Engines 
0 Aviation Engines 
O Heating 


D Business Management O Secretarial Work 


O Industrial Management 
_ O Traffic Management 
© Accountancy 


o Cc. P. Accountant Stenography and 
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O Surveying and Mapping 
O Mechanical Draftsman 


0 Air Conditioning 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Oo 
O Bookkeeping OQ First You edliegs Subjects 
0 Typing 


YOU CAN REPEAT ALMOS" 


EVERY EXPERIENCE IN LIF! 
—EXCEPT 
A 


“ 
row? Then remember this: If you take care 
of today, tomorrow will take care of itself. 
And one of the most important safeguards 
you can take is to be certain your training 
is modern ... that you are adequately — 
equipped to master the problems of 1937. — 
Today, in almost every line of- -human "ate 
deavor, ambitious men are modernizing their 
training by spare-time study of Internation: 
Correspondence Schools Courses, Their actio: 
is a guide to you — and NOW is the time t 

Complete information on any subject roe 
which you are interested will be sent without , 
cost or obligation. The coupon is foes Ts 
convenience. Return it today. i 


BOX 4396-E, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


send me a copy of 
the subject before which I have marked X: 


Ac eto AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Boilermaker 
= Heat Treatment of Metals 


your booklet, “Who Wins aia" * 


0 Steam Engineer 

O Marine Engineer 

O Management of Inventions 
OR. R. Locomotives _- ee 4 bi 
O Chemistry O Pharmacy _ | 
Coal Mining ‘ ; 

0 Woolen Manufacturing 

D Poultry Farming 

O Agriculture 

DB Navigation 


O Ventilation 


O Railway Mail Clerk 
0 High School Subjects 
Oo pena Preparatory 
D Cartoo: 

OD Lettering Spat Parcs 


O Spanish 
O French 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 
Qa 


Professional Dressmaking and Designing 
6 Home Dressmaking 0 Advanced Dressmaking 0 


oak 


snaaeeewanerasseeneneyenneeesen 


, City We aslaccsadea=savnsnsonpsesesse FipaneR ARGS deve kay) aincontoae Sponteaes State...... = rT 
you reside in Canada, send this. coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 4; 
Montreal, Canada iz 


| ats 


Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering 


ry O Foods and Cookery 


soeeereessecsersenenerere: eecevererresees AQE...+. seersceeescesess 


waPresent POsitiOn.....c.-eeenee aeaeeee 
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ake MONEY WN 


‘WITH YOUR | 
CAMERA. 
4 Se UNITED 


O you realize how many_photo- 

graphs are in just ONE issue 

of the average magazine? Mul- 
tiply that by the thousands of pub- 
lishers who buy photographs. THAT 
gives an idea of the pictures being 
bought EVERY MONTH! 


And-the NEW magazines now com- 
ing out are even BUILT AROUND 
this idea of showing striking photos 
(among them are Time’s new 
weekly, »“‘Life’?—-Esquire’s _ new 
weekly, “‘Coronet’’—the new “‘Mid- 
week Pietorial’—and “The New 
York Woman.”’ ; 

WHO GETS the money paid 
for these: pictures. YOU can 
‘get your share, no matter 
where you live or what you 
are doing NOW! Many of 
these pictures are supplied by 
amateur photographers — ordi- 
Mary _non-professionals who 
have learned how to take the 
‘kind of pictures that SELL! 


Turn Your Hobby into a 
q Profitable Profession 


STATES 
| TRUCKING 
CORPORATION 


372 SOUTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


$50 for His 
Very First Work! 


A famous magazine 
paid L. D. Eldridge, 
of St. Paul, Minn., 
$50.00 for the very 
first work he sub- 
mitted, 


Made $237.00 
WHILE LEARNING 


That’s what O, Has- 
tings, of Dorchester, 
Mass., earned while 
learning “‘how to 
take pictures that 
sell.” 


“You don’t have to be an ex- 
QO Pert to make money in this 
fascinating field! You don’t 
k\. even need a special camera, 
~ OF expensive equipment. It is 
© NOT technical ability that pub- 
fe lishers pay for. It’s the knack 
of See WHAT to photo- 
RE 


graph—HO to photograph it 
T and to sell it, that 
Yi brings in the money! It’s 
_ SA ILE and MARKETABLE 
tt pictures—full of human inter- 
w est and popular appeal—that 
must learn how to produce 
my. - . not technically beautiful 
examples of photographic gen- 
J jus! Send for FREE BOOK 
f 
y 
a 
>. 
i 
' 


3Checks inl Week 


York McClary, of Bel* 
videre, Ill, another 
of our members, 
writes: “Received 
three checks this 


which tells all about the sim- peck. 2 ORS) vous 


| 4 5 lot for starting me 
trai nh . ” 
os “se Blt _—— WAREHOUSES INC 
to make these pictures that 
SELL. a 
Send for This Big FREE BOOK Now ’ 1 


Get your copy of ‘How to Make Money with Your Camera,” 

shows you the vast scope of the field. Page 7 tells the kind Pannks 
shots that can bring you a goodincome. And on pages 12, 13, 14 and 
16 are printed the pictures and letters of others who, even 4 or 5 
weeks after enrollment, are already making good money. 


Menneneyimarer tevagee ||| 415 GREENWICH ST) 


Your own Camera can cash in on 
it! Read the reports here—from ordinary people 


who have always liked to do a little snapshot , Y 

work—and who have NOW discovered a way NEW ORK 
to turn their hobby into money. 

There's money in YOUR camera too! Mail 

coupon at once for this FREE BOOK tell- 

ing you how easy it ia to get it out! UNI- 


VERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 
W.A.37, 10 West 33rd St., New York City. 


ra 


CLIP-S 


i 

sh: i 

pu » i 
ity 1 

7 oS oe rn Wiviniviecie(a Gia aia eke siete aeoae ee or ee 

4 * 
PEMD ONY ect nisr es sgctt en tss os cence Heateh sans sees a 
pos pe Wo Salesman Will Cail, 5 
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UPPOSE the doctors told you that you had 
-only ten days more to live! What would 
_you give to have another ten YEARS of 
oriously healthy life? “Anything in the 
> d,” you would say. But, unfortunately, it 
would then be too late. NOW, while you still 
ve many more years to live, is the time to 
y yourself against later troubles. 


_Are you getting paunchy around the waist- 
line—worried about constipation, heartburn, 
__ short-wind, nervousness, continual tiredness? 
__Or are you too thin, under-weight, anaemic— 
=~ always getting hacking coughs and colds, fre- 
: 2 quent headaches? 


Constipation Is Only ONE 
of the World's Plagues 


__,. One of the most common aliments today is Constipa- 
_ tion. Just think what would happen if the sewers of any 
- elty were clogged and did not drain out daily. Disease 
. and death would "break out everywhere! That is exactly 
\\ what begins to happen in your system when chronically 
~ constipated. Yet to end Constipation is not very difficut 
- providing you have no organic ailment. 


é 


a » But Constipation is only ONE of the world’s plagues! 
Fe ‘Another is that many of us simply let our physical con- 
a dition ‘‘go to seed.’’ First, we may begin to notice 


“‘a little heavy around the waist.’’ 
nothing about it. Suddenly we are amazed to 

ze | that we have a real ‘‘pot-belly."" And no wonder! 
Be . . . because all of our processes are slowing up. We 
‘Set nervous, jumpy. Flabby, sluggish. Shortwinded. 
i po ae We begin to look old, feel old. Yet are NOT 
> 


: % bs years! 
"You Have Made 
_ a NEW MAN of Me” 


* 


: re 
fag >) 
. 


Sas 
_.. . & haye helped over over 50,000 men WIN OUT over 
; ' conditions like these. Thousands write to say, ‘“You 
x 
7 


he have made-a New Man of me!”’ 
__ My records show, for example, that I have helped re- 


eve of Constipation nine out of ten of my clients. My 
| method of body building tones up your entire system— 
pay overhauling your body. I do not believe in any 
_ weights, springs or other old-fashioned, dangerous 
4 pee 
© 
4 7 


x |. -My. system of Dynamic-Tension is natural and 
effective, and may easily be applied right in the 
privacy of your own home! And results can be guaranteed. 


Fi 


Get My Free Book 

To you who are interested in adding years of health 
d happiness te your life I would like to send my book 

P 8 ing how I have helped over 95,000 men. 

4 oe A ne of these men were run-down, nervous and con- 


I showed them how to get rid of their ‘‘bay 
f They felt the surge of new vigor. They 
ally added many years to their lives. 


Don’t you think this is worth investigating? For the 
e cost of a postage stamp! Just write your name and 
ess carefully on the coupon here and I shall im- 
tely send you a copy of my book, ““EVERLAST- 
EALTH AND STRENGTH,” and full particulars. 
rse this places you. under no obligation, and I 
“want you to know that no one will call upon you to 

ell-you anything. Merely address: Charles Atlas, 
37, 115 East 28rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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nly 10 Days to Live 


CHARLES ATLAS ~ 

Holder of the Title, "The 

World's Most Perfectly oy 

Developed Man"' a> i 

Author of ‘‘Everlasting Health i 

of which 972,000 copies have been — 

distributed FREE! — a i 

Charles Atlas, once a sickly .97-Ib. weakling, 
outstanding physical instructor. Read’ bel 

just a few of the thousands of letters he har 

received: ee 

constipation is a thing. of the past.”—G, T. 1 i. 

0. Wee 


“I used to feel tired and run’ down.. I could 
never eat a good meal, get a good night’s the 


and Strength''— 
is today known internationally as the elo 


Now I sleep like a log and rise early in the 
morning feeling like a new person, ready to 
tackle the day’s work. I was never before in~ 
such good condition and am glad I took your 
advice.’’—C. H., Staten Island, N. ¥. — £J 
“Has given me a new and finer outlook on 
life. Being ‘body-conscious’ is certainly much 
more constructive than just enduring poor 
health. I have lots more pep, and, after being 
cursed with constipation for many years, I find 
it gone.’”—L. C. C., Phila., Pa. pA een B 


“My nervous troubles have vanished, and — 


i 
y, 


§ CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. W.A.37. ie 


1115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. I 


. i 4h 
— Please send me, without obligation, your 
I FREE book, “Everlasting Health and 


§ Strength.” , Th 
' 2 
O Name........-+-- « osha lee c awlolgltie alot ele aisraelo ea 
r] / 

i 

a Address.....-- Earnie tee o-tiaens Falaonttes ore eiazetalegee 

J 

Liga) Px Heme aaa» «++. State.. 
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LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY | 


In a Few Months 
° e J 
Individual Instruction 
Learn a profession -that is not affected by Machine Age. Make plates, 
crowns, bridges, etc., for dentists, or have a business of your own. Easily 


and quickly Jearned in day or night school, Individual, practica) instruc- 
tion. no books, no classes. Complete course covering all branches from 
plate to porcelain work. Free catalog W-18 sent upon request. 


OR LEARN AT HOME 


If you cannot leave home to study, write Department W-20 for information 
on our Home Study Course. 


McCARRIE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
207 No. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


C One Cent a Day 


fT. GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE ° 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users Brings $100 a Month 
$3: .75 per Section 
with Glass Door 


ON APPROVAL 


Used in some of the 
finest homes and of- 
fices throughout the 
country. Furnished 
in different materials, 
designs and finishes, 
impartlig almost any 
desired effect. Sold 
direct from factory 
only, assuring you a 
permanent source of 
supply for additional 
sections in the future, 
and saving you the 
middleman’s profit. 
Price, complete as illustrated, with 
® three book sections, ONLY $16.25. 
Write for Free Copy of Our Illustrated Catalog WAS7 
She C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

Wew York Showroom, 130 W. 42nd St. 
‘aanutacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Fits any Space, 
“ Always com- 
plete yet never 

finished.” 


Over One Million Dollars ($1/206,723.74) 
in cash benefits have already been paid to 
one-cent-a-day policyholders by National 
Protective Insurance Co., the oldest and 
largest company of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing 
to $6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, ete. Also liberal ‘ben- 
efits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women-and children 
—ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, } 
simply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to 
fill out, no medical examination. After 
reading policy, which will be mailed to 
you, either return it or send $3.65 which 
pays,you up for a whole year—365 days. I 
Hiss Netieny ree Insurance Co., | 

9 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., to- | 
THE IDEAL BOOKCASE ‘ae MODERN LIBRARY day while offer is still open. - y 


QUIT TOBACCO 


No man or woman can escape the harmful effects of tobacco. Don’t try 
to banish unaided the hold tobacco has upon you. Join the thousands of 
inveterate tobacco users that have found it easy to quit with the aid of 
the Keeley Treatment. 


Treatment for 
Tobacco Habit 
K E E L = i Lemp for 
Over 50 Years 


Quickly banishes all craving for tobacco. Write today for Free Book telling bow to quickly Free 
yourself from the tobacco habit and our Money Back Guarantee. 
Home of the famous Keeley Treatment for Liquor and Drugs. 
Booklet Sent on Request. Correspondence Strictly Confidential, . 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE Dept. Y-303 Dwight, Illinois | | 
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‘ HAT is this great 
world-wide movement 
that is performing so many 
thousands of miracles every- 
where—enabling men and 
women to attain undreamed- 
‘of heights of financial, 
social and intellectual suc- 
cess ? 
First of all, Pelmanism 
is different. It is not an ex- 
periment—not a fad. It has 
stood the test of 27 years. 
It is not a business, profes- 
sion or “mind healer.” 


But it will prove to you, 
as it has proved to over 
750,000 others, that you can 
achieve Success—that you 
have just as good a brain 
as most men earning two to 
ten times more—then it re- : 
veals a method of using it: forcing you 
to succeed ! 


_. Your Hidden Powers 

_ Hidden in your brain are powers which, 
if put to work, will astonish you. Pelman- 
ism will unfold and show you how to use 
them. It will make you acquire those quali- 
ties necessary for success in every pursuit. 
Certain definite and specific principles 
‘are also absolutely essential. Without 
these it is impossible to rise—it is useless 
to even try. 

Once you know them, however, vast 
opportunities will open before you. 
Obstacles will crumble. The pathway of 
financial independence will be open. 
Money will flow in. Apply these princi- 
ples and you cannot help succeeding ! 


What Pelmanism Does for You 
Tt has been the work of the founders of 
the Pelman Institute to make a thorough 
analysis of the qualities and principles 
“necessary to Success—then put them down 
in black and white, in clear, easy form 
that everyone can apply. 


Cluett, 

mfrs. of 

says: 
“Had I 


Course.*” 


course.” 


doubled salary in less than six months 
trebled salary in less than a year are by 
‘means unusual. In exceptional cases there 
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| Mysterious Power 
of Pelmanism Disclosed 


A new and easy process that practically forces 
men and women to succeed 


What Well Known 
-Men Say About 
Pelmanism 


A Vice-President of 
Peabody and Co. 
Arrow 


known at 30 
what Pelmanism has taught 
me since 50, many things 
in my life that were dif- 
ficult would have been easy. 
If you are dissatisfied with 
the returms you are getting 
from your outlay of effort 
subscribe for the Pelman 


A merchant in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, sums it 
all up in these words: “I 
have practically revolution- 
ized my life by taking this 
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have been 
of far more. 


Pelmanism points the way 
to cultural success, too. j 


1 
It will enable you to gain a- 
greater power of self-expres- 
sion, in thought, word and ac- 
tion. It will develop your: 
originality and imagination— 
teach you how to organize your 
thoughts and ideas; how to 
acquire a keen, infallible aa 
ory—a masterful personality. 


But best of all, Pelmanisail 
will develop your thinking- 


salary increases 


‘ 


Collars, 


ng 


power—your money-making 
power—and prove that your 
desires and ambitions can be 
easily and quickly made reali- 
Secrets of 


ties, : > 
Achievement 
‘ There is no “magic” about 
Pelmanism. . It is meant. for everyone, It is 
easily understood; its principles are eas 
plied. You will find it of deep interest 
begin to feel the effect almost immediate 
To thousands Pelmanism has been the means 
of greater success in life. To thousands it has 
led the way to unexpected achievement. | 


EVER WILL SUCCEED. 


How to Become a Pelmani: 


The coupon will bring you, without co: 
obligation on your part, a copy of a new bool 
let which describes Pelmanism to the last 


tail. This booklet is fascinating in itself. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. WA37 : 

271 North Ave. New Rochelle, N. 
CESRESRE PERERA RBBB 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERIC. : 
= Dept. WA-37, 
= 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
s 


“Scientific 
= Mind ‘Training’’. wad 


. 
. 
= City 
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es I eat Phe a eS at td Bara Ree a ives, 
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VIL SERVICE POSITIONS 


How to: secure them 


About AO, 000 apoobiumedts made each year at from $1260 
| to $3500, Retirement on a salary at 62 to 70 years. 


We have been training applicants for these examinations 
for. 40. years and many. thousands have been appointed. 


5 Postoffice Clerk-Carriers, Railway Postal Clerk, Rural Car- 
rier, Postmasters, Inspector of Customs, File Clerk, Store- 
i keeper-Gauger, Assistant Statistical Clerk, Junior Civil Ser- 
- vice Examiner and many others. 


Send for our free 32- page 


|. Columbian Correspondence ‘et book, “In the Shadow of the 
| College ey Nation’s Capitol,” containing 
me. moshing tos, DC j list of available government 
Names... .......,++s0eeeee0e08+ | positions and how to obtain 
Piddibess sree: 28... soc vekaaee them. 


Ci 


Hy ae. Staten ease 


If you enjoy target shooting, trap and skeet shoot- 
ing, small or big game hunting, here’s the best aewt 
“in years, 


$1,000 to $2,500 The Modern 
: “Year or Have: a Bacineke’ i Gunsmith 


f of Your Own! ta By James V. Howe 
fy Whether you Want a job at good pay-or a highly 
profitable business of ‘your own—the Poultry “is the most authoritative work ever written on gun- 


_ «ndustry offers you more than any other."' There's |." smithing and~ gunmaking—two handsome volumes 
| a shortage of poultry meat and eggs—a shortage of packed to overflowing with just the kind of informa- 
_ trained. poultrymen.. I'l] train you quickly at tion and just the sort of, illustrations that every 


‘home—to fill a good job in Poultry—and our sportsman wants, 
- PREE Student: 8 Employment Dept. will help. you . a Toa 
- ‘get‘one! * Philip B. Sharpe, Says: ra 
: “FREE Book Shows the Way to ; ; 

eat expaBtG, POY, ad BIG Prt an | er ret ae Sa 

Mail coupon today for my big FREE Book, ‘How Firearms Editor, “Outdoors.” - ; 


» to Raise Poultry for Profit. Fully explains my 
famous Heme suas course which’ has success- 


ully trained thousands. No matter 

Rulerensouclive; city,,.town' on, coubs Complete isorenes FREE 

try, my proved methods will assure es ee eS SS SS Se 
Tous success right from the start. “4 ‘ 

he poultry industry needs YOU. Funk.& Wagnalts Company, Publishers 


You need my book. Send for it 
today. 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Dept. 1641 


‘Please send me, with no obligation on my part, 
illustrated circular describing ‘“‘The Modern Gun- 


The National Poultry institute smith,” 
Dept. 2 ee Center, N. Y. | , 


wey 


Send me your FREE book. explaini 
your home-atudy sure ea anid PROVED methods: Name... 


Bets Po te ee tengo cinice fe 
: 


*-QHEy ey femetewesie iota ice Stat ee 


Peete eeenee oe iia peewee teens 


Steaet coke sicctenes sea vente nas aladee Sisco 2 Jalen cateren 
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6 pak FRENCHSPANISH 
GERMAN-«: ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN 


“Sn. DANISH, PORTUGESE, RUSSIAN 0 


In Dust a Few Weeks! 


Master another language the famous HUGO way— 
quickly, easily, pleasantly, Increase your earnings— 
get more pleasure out of your reading and your travels— 
broaden your cultural life. Over 3,000,000 people in 


x 


Europe and America have taken up this astonishing 
Hugo method. Scores of letters in our files testify to its 


success, to the ease and rapidity by which Hugo students 
learn. You need devote no more than an hour a day to 
fascinating method. 


SIMPLIFIED 


METHOD 


or your money back. Check the 


You have your choice of eight differ- 
ent languages. Each course is com- 


plete in a single volume. There is 
nothing difficult to understand—no 
tiring rules or lists to be learned. 
You may go as fast as you like. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


language you wish to speak on the 
coupon below. Try the book for 5 
days—then, if you are not fully satis- 
fied with the results, return it and 
your money will be refunded in full. 


NOTE: 


Hugo’s Two-Language Dictionaries increase your 
knowledge of foreign words. Sturdy, cloth bindings in pocket 
size. Only 75 cents each. Check the ones you want in the 


50 


pon bel PER 
cou elow. counie 
BERR ER RRR BE RPE Eee eee 
F= oreo Y Muses French Hugo’s italian | 
= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY frissinpitict: PAE Ente, 
B Dept, WA. S7, Philadelphia, P Eitugo's trench G.Muao's.cermen 
De 7. ila a, Pa. nglish, = i 
ape may send me the eollowing books postpaid. Erench Dictionary, $1.50 
OB cut “x” before the titles you want.) Enclosed is *- O_Hugo's _ Norwe- | 
is. Garks Ee: heck or money. order) in payment with sie sth | F ian courses Simpli- 
Bo understanding ‘that if not satisfied in every way with $ptsger Simplified, eden | 
any volumes, I am to return them within 5 days and is Ud Lot Hh <p opmeuece x 
| you will refund me full price of each volume returned. nage $ Spanishe $iso” ° 
Spanish Dictionary, "s Danish 
LS Thao Re eee iy cant rE ae ea nen REED ee $75 Gorse Simplified 3 
SG - 6 
De ianath) Per a me owen ey oh Nee [1 Hugo’s German ae 
| aes en german Dictionary, Course, Simplified, | 
RED Wierd saiveee deb case Pie sinoecsa dere as BEATE cs wadesiowns voever 2 : ° 


PeererreeeeE LLL LLeLLILiLriLiLiitf litte | 
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TELEVISION 
ann RADIO 
°-- ARE YOUR F 


/; 


OPPORTUNITY |. 
..if you Acr Now 


Are you satisfied with the money you are now 
making? With the success and future of your job? 
Is your field over-crowded? Don’t go to sleep 
while destiny is shaping new careers,new fortunes 


in the great field of RADIO and TELEVISION. 


Bigger opportunities than ever before are open to 
trained men in new fields of radio. Television broad- 
casting is now a reality and leaders of industry predict 
; huneciate ‘commercialization will put thousands of 
sets in homes; thousands of new jobs for trained men 
will be created as Television sweeps the nation. 


“Get in on the 
ground floor!... 
Start now to train 
for this amazing 
new industry. Its 


opportunities are 
: boundless,” says 
TELEVISION WITH RADIO oo 
i in “First National’s” huge laboratories dent of First Na- 
and studios, where young engineers are tionalTelevision, 

trained on the job—to fit the job—graduates Inc. 


quality for First Class Government License—which is the 
“ticket” it takes to get a job—and are First National graduates 
getting the jobs? I'll tell the world they are. 


only 6 months Training “‘ontietos"in 


2 to qualify for your Government License. CONTROL ROOM 
re ired Then you are assigned ta active duty TRANSMITTER 
in broadcasting, immediately gettin 
‘Sergraaed eer paces on pes eaty es! scone or the contro: TELEVISION 
and transmitter of High-Fidelity Station and Television 
Station WOXAL while training ci eed ats MN: 


CAMERA-ACTION 


va it t lf to i i 5 i 
ou owe it to yourself to investigate. Don’t wake up a year from STATION OPERATION 


now and find your friends making big money in fascinating 
Radio-Television careers...while you have stood still! ACT NOW! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK OF FACTS —Telling of 
big, genuine opportunities for First National Trained men— 


FIRST NATIONAL TELEVISION 


INCORPORATED 
ee DIVISION ... KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW BOOK 
: ON 
TELEVISION 


-_—————— 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
S. Q. NOEL, Pres., First National Television, Inc. 
Dept. WWA-2 Power & Light Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me immediately, without charge or obligation, your big, new book on Tele- 
vision—"'Pictures On the Air"—completely illustrating Television methods, and givin 
full facts about big, new money-making opportunities in this career. I am_—yrs. old. 


NAME 


TOWN . STATE 


Semese ties at, |. | << ZRwAY 


The Whole Field of Practical 


MATHEMATICS 


In ONE Volume 


For the first time you can have this wealth of practical 
mathematical’ information, covering every trade and 
business, condensed into one handy book for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your fingertips instant. 
facts and formulas for making eyery kind of mathematical 
calculation. From hundreds of different sources, this 
priceless information has been gathered together, boiled 
down into the brief, simple language, and applied to 
actual problems. Every man in business, every man in 
the mechanical trades, every man who ever uses a tool 
or has to make calculations or estimates in office, shop, 
or home, will find here a treasury of money-making, 
money-saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


Enlarged No previous knowledge of mathematics is needed. No 
aaa study is required. The specific information you want is easy to 
Edition find, by looking it up in the index. This book takes up every trade 
and gives you practical methods, easily -worked formulas for solving 
every problem. Thousands of specific examples show you just how to make 
your calculations. If your work involves mathematics in any way this complete 
reference handbook is an indispensable part of your equipment. It is an amazing time-sayer for 
amy one concerned with engineering, architecture, electricity, mechanics, _construction, auto- 
mobiles, machinery, printing, or any other industrial work; or with accounting, auditing manu- 
facturing costs, taxes, or any other business mathematics. No practical man, no house-owner 
who. makes an occasional repair, no one who has a home workshop can afford to be without the 
valuable information quickly found in this book. : ; 
Simplified, Dependable 


Methods by an Expert 


The author of this book, Mr. Martin B. 
Jansson, has had the widest experience 
in practical work. Trained as a civil 
engineer, he has built tunnels and dams, 
toads and houses; he has had years of 
experience in railway and industrial 
construction work. He_ has _ instructed 
adult classes at New York University. 
He gives you the benefit of this wide ex- 
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NEW 
Revised 


Save ‘Time—Be Sure of Your Facts 


One quick turn to the index in this complete reference 
yolume and you find at once all the facts about your sub- 
ject—the best methods of doing the work, the easiest 
formula for making the calculations, completely worked 
out sample problems that show you just what to do. You 
avoid the expensive errors that handicap the man who 
merely guesses. Think what an advantage it is to have 
all this information gathered into one handy book that ; 
you can carry in your pocket. Act today and take ad- perience in this book. 


vantage of your opportunity to ex- 
amine this book for five days free. 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
SEND NO MONEY — MAIL THIS COUPON 


| D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


See How Thoroughly It Covers 
the Needs of YOUR Work 


Introduction 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 


Painting, Paper 
Hanging and 
Glazing 


Plumbing 


Send me on approval The Handbook of Applied Mathe- 
matics. Within 5 days after I receive the book, I can return 
it and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send you $2.00 as 
first payment and I will pay $2.00 monthly thereafter for 2 
months—$6.00 in all. (5% discount for cash. Same return 


Trigonometry _ Heating privilege.) (World Almanac 37) 
Mechanics sh ha 
Weights and yi | APH « nanters s Sumer <-see 6 nace eats 3.5 ba ate. spite sare eee te 

Measures leas | Shop | 

i id ; Bec percveccrsescccrsssces sv esseseseeess ths sud . eee 
ect al L e Sheet Metal | Address... ..0 00. e ee eee eres eee eeeeee 
cas. * Electricity CUR Eb a halsitesinis s/s inn 4 gn sae 6 aie gj SERUO, fie’ pelos was : 
Radio 

Carpentry and ; 

Building bie: Mathe- L iafovente canny curve ey eo «hg actos ey rie tans 
Lathing and shige | 

eal ia tenis WA ddresa Biri csc las diate s cia apstetelessiae-soroibione iveforeoghenrem ie. 
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# venient for desk or brief case. Cash; __ Investments; 


#- small companies, 
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save hours of time; 


increase your ability to handle 
new problems, modern conditions 


with this famous 1,740-page Handbook covering latest expert 
practice from simple bookkeeping to higher accounting. . 


HETHER you work on the accounts yourself or use them in business 
\4 management, this is the first placé to go for help on accounting 
questions in your business day. 

Use of it helps you display the kind of skill that wins recognition and 
advancement. Gives you information and guidance for prompt, practica 
handling of any situation, everyday or emergency, you may meet. Cover 
entire range of accounting and related business activities—not onl 
principles, working procedures, records, systems, forms, audits, etc., 
— but executive controls, analytical methods, use of reports and state- 
® ments. 31 big sections complete, in the 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK | 


- Just this content, without considering its 
coal or ee Seek) os pores rere 31 Sections Include: 
sented, would easily 1 ig books. ere J 7 : 
't is in one sturdy, handsome volume, con- | financisl, Statements: 


Nothing else like it at any price. Widely Land, Wasting Assets: 
used and recommended by executives, credit parc cate es 


| men, bankers. serves, Dividends:Cur- 
i ; rent Liabilities: Re- 
Over 125,000 copies bought | ccivables: Sates: Man- 
ufacturing Costs: Dis- 
At your fingertips, gathered and organized by an tribution Costs; Fixed 
tditorial Board of more than 70 authorities, are Liabilities ;Public Ac-. 
the methods and peice being used by large and counting; Mathema- 
n all lines, today. In dealing tical Methods and 
with any question, you can select, not merely the Tables; Plant Ap- 
usual, but the best procedure for your purposes. praisals; Machine 
You get best opinion on all angles—banking, legal, Methods; Capital 
financial, as well as accounting. Stock; Deprecia- 
Tables, rules, definitions abound. 60-page index, tion; Inventories; 
with 7,000 references, leads you to any item. Dur- | Budgeting,;  etc., 
wble flexible binding insures years of service. etc., etc. 


Send for COMPLETE SECTION 


Only by putting to everyday use the unique kind of help the 
Accountants’ Handbook offers can you appreciate its tremendous 
value in the work that you do. Write today for 32-page sample 
section, with full details of this great volume, including its low 
price Ag cost, no obligation. Fill in the request form below and 
mail it now. 


for Your Free Section 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M28 | 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


oa Grey This Handy ony as —7 


Please send me, without charge, the 32-page 
sample section from the Accountants’ Hand- 
book, with full information about this book and 


I 
1 
ow-cost offer. if 
I 


Name (please Print); .. 00's sacle sdesvelecewocecs 


PNG BBM cots felstoliei. i jsieis's's aca,oa aie sis-0ip,ar soe | 


CEL BY A feisiars elstt sfhssaitieg‘ers sis\a pie. SbACOs neato Ganon 
2 ES eo a me all 
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Fall in LOVE with WorpDs 


and You, too, may climb the Ladder of Fame 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Distinguished Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer, Author of 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” “Seven- 
teen,” ““Mary’s Neck,” etc., says: 
“Your course is almost painfully 
needed by many professional writers 
and speakers. A student who in- 
telligently follows your course will 
know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes. 
His audience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well, no matter 
what his subject.” 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


“Looks like a scholarly and most 
intelligently compiled course.” 


ELLIS -PARKER BUTLER 


“Supplies what nine out of ten 
men and women need before they 
put pen to paper.” 


RUPERT HUGHES 


“You have provided an effective 
and sufficient course of lessons in 
the mechanism and the art of 
writing English.” 

IRVIN S. COBB 


“Any man who helps English- 
speaking people toa better knowl- 
edge of practical English has my 
praise. : 


Early in their careers, the people quoted in this advertisement 
fell in love with Worps. To-day they are molding the 
thoughts and actions of others with Worps—the tools of 
their profession. They are paid large sums for the fruits of 
their efforts. Therefore they appreciate, as no amateur can, 
the vital importance of a mastery of English. Read what they 
say of this home course in English and what it may do for you 
in making words win success. 


Hundreds of students write to tell us of the benefits they have 
received from Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in English. Such 
testimonials speak for themselves. : 


But when a study course in English elicits the praisé of 
those who are already masters of English—that, we feel, is 
an even greater accomplishment. 


MAKE WORDS THE TOOLS OF YOUR NEEDS 


In words lie man’s greatest powers. To their skilful user go 
rich rewards—money—power—position. To have the exact 
words at your instant call often means the difference between 
success and failure. Words that thunder commands. Words of 
zephyr-like delicacy. Words of romance. Words of inspira- 
tion. Words that bend men’s minds to your will. Learn to 
fall in love with words and make them the tools of your needs— 
make them get you what you want! 


THE KLEISER COURSE SHOULD MAKE YOU 
MORE SUCCESSFUL, NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
OCCUPATION 


The Kleiser Course is helpful in aJJ professions, as well as 
that of the writer. Doctor, merchant, lawyer, teacher, sales- 
man, clerk, clergyman—whatever your occupation, a command 
of English should put you in the front ranks. Without that 
command, the road will be steep and stony. Study it 15 min- 
utes a day in the privacy of your home, in your spare time, and 
you may learn how to d 


Write Tactful, Forceful 
Letters, Advertisements, 
Stories, Sermons, etc. 


Be a Center of Influence, 
Power and Culture in 
Your Community 


Enlarge your stock of 


Live Words 
Use the Right Word in the 
Right Place 


Become an Engaging Con- 


versationalist 
"How to Become a 


FREE Master of English” 


This booklet explains what the course offers you. Learn te 
master English and realize your own possibilities. It map 
mean more money, more power, more life in every way. Cliy 
the coupon now. Tomorrow you may forget and the oppor- 
tunity will be lost. 


Funk & Wacnatts Company, 


i i aW. 
354-360 FourtH AveENUE, New York, N ae 


entlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet 
iow to Become a Master of English,"’ with full particulars of the 
Grenville Kieiser Mail Course in English. (No agent will call.) 


ODE a A 2 Giby Ba bbc edule kd 6 ley eae eee re) 


CUY se weeeese- +s score cee n¥ecsecce ccc nese sibs nos sejeass em 
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Want to . Write 


IN MODERN 
INDUSTRY 


Reda everything worn orused must 
first be designed. Color and style 
influence their sale. Industry knows 
_ the importance of good looks in its 

‘products. In addition, magazines, 
mewspapers, publishers and adver- 
_tisers spend millions yearly for 
“illustrations. The artist has become 
an impo¢tant factor in industry. 


: Do you like to draw? If so, train 


| your talent to serve industry. Draw- 


ing may be your surest road to 


“ success. 


id leh ats Federal Schools, affiliated with 
| a large art, engraving and printing 


- organization, has trained many 
young men and women now capable 


_ of earning $1,000 to $5,000 yearly 
_as designers and illustrators, Its 


' Home Study courses in Commercial 


{ Art, Illustrating and Cartooning, 


7 contain exclusive illustrated lessons 
Y by many famous artists. Practical 


{| imstruction by experienced men is 

_ the reason for its many years of out- 
{standing success. 
fi easy monthly payments. 


[| Send today for Free Book, outlining 


Courses sold on 


present opportunities in Art, de- 
scribing the training and showing 


rs reproductions of students’ work. 


lust fill out and mail the coupon 
low. 


{ FEDERAL SCHOOLS. Inc. 


15417 Federal Schools Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


_ Send me your free book explaining Federal 


School Art Training. 
~ Name........ 


Parooehont the world hepinaaie 
and professional writers read and 
study WRITER’S DIGEST; lead- 
ing and largest writer’s magazine. 

Each month WRITER’S DIGEST 
publishes articles telling how to 
write salable material. In addition 
we publish exclusive market infor- 
mation direct from editors of all 
magazines, book publishing houses 
and trade journals telling what they 
want to buy, and how much they will 
pay. WRITER’S DIGEST is inval- 
uable to the ambitious writer. Over 
200. active buying markets in every 
issue ! 

Special trial 3 month subscription 
only 25c. Send 25c. and your name 
and address to 

WRITER'S DIGEST 
6 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PETER J. CAREY 
& SONS 


97-103 Horatio St 
New York City 


ANY STYLE © 


POSTERS 4n¥ size 
Telephone 


CHelsea 3-0400-01-02-03 


£ 
. - oo 
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SKINNY ? tHousanps 


GAIN 101025 POUNDS 
THIS NEW EASY WAY 


LOCK AT ME,! JUST 
TOOK IRONIZED YEAST 


. ont 4 . ae “4 7 SINCE YOU'VE 
N, A\] WEIGHT AND 
: LOOK BETTER i 
7°. 


0, GAINED WEIGHT 
} 
YS I ain dn 


NEW IRONIZED YEAST TABLETS 
OFTEN ADD NEW CURVES 


—inafew weeks! 


N if you never could gain before, remember thou- 
sands of skinny, friendless men and women have put 

on solid, naturally attractive flesh with these new, easy= 
: to-take little Ironized Yeast. tablets — in just a few weeks! 
Not only has this new discovery’ brought normally 
good-looking pounds, but also naturally clear skin, free- 
dom from indigestion and constipation, glorious new pep. 


Scientists recently discovered that thousands of people 
are thin and rundown for the single reason that they do 
not get enough Vitamin B and iron in their daily food. 
Now one of the richest known sources of this marvelous 
appetite-building, digestion-strengthening Vitamin B is 
cultured ale yeast. By a new process the finest imported 
cultured ale yeast is now concentrated 7 times, making 
it 7 times more powerful. Then it is combined with 3 
kinds of blood-building iron, pasteurized whole yeast and 
other valuable ingredients in pleasant little tablets known 
as Iroaized Yeast tablets. ; 

If you, too, need these vital elements to build you up, 
get these new ‘‘7-power’ Ironized Yeast tablets from 
your druggist today. Note how quickly they increase 
your appetite and help you get more benefit from the 
2 body-building foods that are so absolutely essential to 

* good health. Then day after day, watch flat chest develop 
: and skinny limbs round out to natural attractiveness. — 
= Constipation and indigestion from the same cause vanish, 
skin clears to normal beauty —you’re a new person, 


Money-back guarantee 


No matter how skinny and rundown you may be from 
lack of enough Vitamin B and iron, try these new Iron- 
ized Yeast tablets just a short time. See if they don’t 
build you up in just a few weeks, as they have thousands 
of others. If not delighted with results of very first pack- 
age, your money instantly refunded. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start thousands building up their health right away, 
we make this absolutely FREE offer. Purchase a package 
of Ironized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the seal on the 
box and mail it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. 
We will send you a fascinating new book on health, 
“New Facts About Your Body.’’ Remember, results with 
very first package—or money refunded. At all druggists, 
Tronized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 4837, Atlanta, Ga. 
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YOURE THE MOST J) 
GORGEOUS GIRL 
ON THE BEACH J} 


Some Facts 
You Should 


“ Sports— Flying--Ad 


ee AMERICAN BOY publishes the best 
#* older-boy fiction written today—witness the 
number of American Boy serials that appear later 
| in book form to become Junior Literary Guild selec- 
| tions and best sellers.... Has the most complete, 
authentic and readable sports articles of any boys’ bere 
'. magazine—they’re used by coaches in athletic 
_ instruction....And finally, pleases the world’s 


| most critical— believe it or not— audience! a) A . 
combined wi 


ee The & YOUTH’ COMPANION Foupded al 


merfican Hoy — 


7430 SECOND BLVD. DETROIT, MICHIGAN et 


_ THE AMERICAN BOY ~ One Year, $1.00 THREE YEARS, $2.00 
7430 Second Blvd. - (Outside U. S. and Canada, 50c a Year Extra) 
- Detroit, Michigan 


nee 


Over 700,000 People 


have\studied music this easy Way 


ES, over seven hundred thousand delighted 
men and women all over the world have 
studied music this quick, easy way. 


Seven hundred thousand—what a gigantic 


orchestra they would make! Some are play- 
ing on the stage, others in orches- 
tras, and many thousands are daily 
enjoying the pleasure and popu- 
larity of being able to play some 
instrument. 


Surely this is convincing proof 
of the success of the new, modern 
method perfected by the U. S. 
School of Music! And what these 
people have done, YOU, too, 
ean do! 


Many of these seven hundred 
thousand students didn’t know one 
note from another—yet in an amaz- 
aly short time they learned to 

y their favorite instrument. 
Td of all, they found learning 
music amazingly easy. No monot- 
enous hours of exercise—no tedi- 
ous scales—no expensive teachers. 
This simplified method made learn- 
ing Tausic as easy as A-B-C, 


From the very start you are learning real 
tunes by note. You simply can’t go wrong, 


Piano 


panic 


for every step, from beginning to end, is right 


before your eyes in print and picture. First 
u are told how to do a thing, then a pic- 
tore shows you how, then you do it yourself 
and hear it. And almost before you know it, 
you are playing your favorite pieces—jazz, 
ballads, elassics. No private teacher could 
make it clearer. Little theory—plenty of 
Og Rehool of ‘That’s why students of the 
a School ‘of Music get ahead so fast! . 


Just a little of your spare time each day is 
d you enjoy every minute of it. 


Now You Can Learn to 
Play Your Favorite Instrument 
Without a Teacher 


Choose 
Your Course 


Violin Saxophone 


Piano Accordion 


Traps 
(Plectrum 
5-String or Tenor) 


Music is the best | 
thing to offer at a party—musicians are in- — 
yited everywhere. Enjoy the popularity you ‘% 
have been missing. Get your share of the 
musician’s pleasure and profit! Start now. — 


4 


to the center of attraction. 


Free Booklet and 
~ Demonstration Lesson 4 


7 
‘s 
If. you are in earnest about™ ; 
wanting to join the crowd of en- 
tertainers and be a “big hit’’ at 
any party—if you really do want 
to play your favorite instrument, x 
to become a performer whose ser- 
vices will be in demand—fill out 
and mail the convenient coupon 
asking for our Free Booklet and 
Free Demonstration Lesson, These 
explain our wonderful method fully — % 
and show you how quickly you can 
learn to play at little expense. ~ 
Instruments are supplied when ~ 
needed—cash or credit. 
School of Music, 1137 Brunswick 
Building, New York City. 


Guitar 


Trumpet 


Thirty-ninth Year (Established 1898) 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

1137 Brunswick Building, New York City. 
Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons — 

in Your Own Home,’’ with~ introduction by Dr. . 

Frank Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and par- 

ticulars of your easy payment plan. I am interested © 

in the following course: Tee 


e cost is surprisingly low—averaging only 
: 3 few cents a day for whatever instrument you Have you above instrument?......---++++e+esseeee 
choose. There are no extras. And remember 
you are studying right in your own home— NMG. « 6 « 5.0 :616:0 0.0 00.6010 0s how'd vie > es emilee > narem Me 
thout paying big fees to private teachers. ‘ 
Pay, miss any more good times! Learn at CHN Se 6 Fs o <cle o viedo he bie Vitale te apa alae Oe oes Ta A 
‘to play your favorite instrument and sur- 
a r friends, Change from a wall-flower-  City..........- oe aiertibe seat State...--.cseseereeee 
35 A -_ 
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_-FACTS ABOUT NUDISM 

At last the inside facts about the 
nudist movement. ‘Tells the real 
truth about nudists, their aims, 
their hopes, and their practices. 
Explains effects on modesty, health, 
emotions and morals. Only book of 
its kind. Price, 10c. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Turns spot-light on most intimate 
relations of men and women. Tells 
how to win in love, secret of sex 
attractions, reviving dead love, 
“‘horrowing’” husbands, problems 
of infidelity, popping the question, 
magnetic personality, physical com- 
patibility, how to stay alluring, 
the gold digger, love letters, ques~ 
tions and answers, etc. 256 pages, 
16 chapters. Price, 39c. 


MODERN LOVE LETTERS 
Contains 47 model love letters cov- 
ering almost every conceivable situ- 
ation from the ‘first acquaintance to 
Inarriage—letters of invitation, re- 
‘quest for photograph, proposal of 
Marriage, patching up a quarrel, 
sending and acknowledging gifts, 
‘etc. Most complete manual of its 
kind ever published. Gives confi- 
dential advice, explains how to 
make your love letters fairly 
breathe love. Price, 10c. 


NEVER TOLD STORIES 
A remarkable series of actual 
stories of how innocent girls and 
‘women “‘disappear,’’ what happens 
to..them, .and how their lives are 
ruined. These revelations will chill 
your blood. They throb with real 
life — love —hate — fear — deceit — 
baseness—stories so powerful and 
dramatic they are stranger than 
fiction. 240 pages. Regular Price, 
$2.00. Our Special Price, 39c. 


FRENCH LOVE AND PASSION 
Collection of ten most thrilling sto- 
Ties eyer written by Guy de Mau- 
passant, the famous French author. 
He deals with love and passion in 
a way that no other author ever 
dared. His tales abound in vivid 
characterization, startling dra- 
Matic incidents and intense emo- 
tional power. He grips like a vise, 
He stirs the blood. He gladdens, 
saddens, fascinates, thrills, baffles, 
intrigues, and excites as no other 
writer has done before or since. 
Each story is complete, faithfully 
translated, absolutely unexpur- 
gated. Price, 10c, 


1,000 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 


Actual, tested ideas and plans you 
can use to start a business of your 
own. Most of the plans require 


& 


little or no capital; operate in 
spare or full time, business 
develops, hire others. 146 pages of 


ae eae plans and ideas. Price, 


Send No Money 


You don’t need to send one 
cent with your order. Just pay 
postman when books arrive. 
However, if you do send your 
money with your order, you 
save the small Posteffice col- 
lection charges. Remittance 
must accompany all orders un- 
der 50c. No C.0.D. shipments 
sent outside of the United 
States. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. 


10c Bargains 


Never before such bargains! Every 


book complete, well edited, large 
clear type, paper bound, colored 
covers. - Big value. Send trial 
order today. Price, 10c each; 3 
for 25¢; 6 fof 50c, or 12 for $1.00. 
How to Make Love 

Sex Facts for Men 

Sex Facts for Women 

Book of Flirtations 

Fortune Telling by Cards 
84 New Card Tricks 

Popular Toasts 

Art of Sparring and Boxing 
Burlesque Jokes 

Stories. Between Drinks 
Married Life Jokes 

How to Entertain Guests 
Book of Coin Tricks 

Book of Baffling Puzzles 
Book of Conundrums 
Witches Dream Book 

Fortune :Teller’s Guide 

How to Win at Poker 
Modern Love Letters 

French: Love and Passion 
The Art of Kissing 

25 Lessons in Hypnotism 


AMONG THE NUDISTS 


HELE EEE 


. Tells truth about mo- 
tive, mixed companions, effects on 
modesty, health and emotion. 22 
unchanged photographs. Price, 


$1.00. 
2,342 FORMULAS 

Tells how to make adhesives, weed 
killers, mange cures, ant destroy- 
ers, wood enamels, lacquers, paints, 
varnishes, face powder, vanishing 
creams, lotions, hair ‘‘restorers,’’ 
liniments, rust removers, soaps, 
Polishes, ete. Big 300-page book. 
Price, $2.00. 


25 LESSONS IN HYPNOTISM 
Tells in simple language how to 
hypnotize, how to produce sleep, 
how to awaken a subject, magnetic 
healing, telepathy, mind reading, 
mesmerism, thought. transference, 
ete. Illustrated. Price, 10c. 


ONE OF CLEOPATRA’S NIGHTS 
Intimate account of a night of 
orgy spent by Cleopatra and Meia- 
moun, a young Egyptian. Cleopatra 
was the heiress of legalized license, 
cultured sensuality and refined 


cruelty. With her auburn hair and - 


languorous eyes, a sweet breath, a 
slender, seductive body, Cleopatra 
was an enchantress of men. To 
know the real Cleopatra, you must 
read this book. Price, 10c. 


DECAMERON TALES , 
The classic of the ages! Boccaccio 
exposes human life and love as it 
existed in the 14th-Century Italy. 
Once forbidden—now awaiting to 
thrill you. Most vivid picture of 
human passions that can be painted 
in words. 256 pages. Price, 39c. 


THE ART OF KISSING 

One of the most unusual books ever 
published. Discusses origin . of 
Kissing, why kissing is pleasant, 
how to kiss, how to handle the girl 
who claws and struggles, different 
Kinds of kisses, kissing parties, 
etc. Price, 10c. 


MODERN BALLROOM DANCING 
How to learn all the modern dances 
—latest Tango, steps, Fox Trots, 
dreamy Waltzes, smart Collegiate, 
and Society. Steps at home, easily 
and quickly. New chart met 
makes dancing simple as a geo 
256 pages. Price, $1.98. 


SCIENCE OF HYPNOTISM 
Foremost book on Hypnotism. Ex- 


plains the theory and practice. of 


hypnotism—how to master. this 
power, how to select your subjects, 
how to hynotize by telephone, mes- 
Inerism vs. hypnotism, magnetic 
healing, mental telepathy, etc. Cloth 
bound, 265 pages. gular Price, 
$1.98. Our Special Price, 89c. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM 
This amazing book places in your 
hands the very gift of the Gods— 
the key to your real inner; wonder- 
ful self. Tells how to attract 
friends; how to win love and affec- 
tion; how to cultivate charm and 
character; how to become a leader: 
how to overcome ‘bashfulness and 
fear; how to fascinate the other sex 
—and scores of precious secrets. 
Regular Price, $2.00. Our Special 
Price, 39c. 


BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
Covers every phase of etiquette, 
Tells you exactly what to do, say, 
write and wear on every occasion, 


Gives you poise, ease, dignity and 


self-confidence. Learn the 


beeen of 
social conduct. Price, $1.00 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


800 NORTH CLARK STREET - - DEPT. 4002 - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BUT VIM, | 
DONT SEE HOW 
WE CAN AFFORD 
TO MARRY. 


US IN THIS 
& RADIO FIELD. 


HERE’S PROOF 

that my training pays 

og % More Work 
Than He 


Can Do 


“at times I have 
more work than I can 
do and I also sell 
quite a few new 
ia Radios. I ayaraus 
5 rofit a year 
aed hea Tean always make a 
good living or apr ata 
he N. BR. ft. s 
eDON ANGWIN, 1815 Barrett 
Ave., Richmond, Calif. 


* Picked Up $1,800 
While Studying 


"My opinion of 
the N. BR. f. 
Course is that it 
is the best LA be 
had at any. price. 
I picked up $1,800 
while studying, 
and I call that 
easy yt pd 
time gave 
Radio work did 
not interfere with 
busi- 


i Avenue, 
Erraiand, Obi. 
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GUESS | HAVEN'T A 
RIGHT TO ASK A GIRL 
LIKE MARY TO MARRY 

& AN ORDINARY MECHANIC, | 


YOU CERTAINLY 
KNOW RADIO. 
MINE NEVER 


SEE | HAVE 
TAKEN N.R.I. 


Mi RADIO SURE IS FULL TRAINING 


OF OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINED MEN. 


In Your Spare Time For A 


GOOD RADIO JOB 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW. Get the facts about 
Radio—the field with a future. N. kK. I, training 
fits you for jobs in connection with the manufacture, 
sale and operation of Radio equipment. It fits you 
to go in business for yourself, service sets, operate 
on board ships, in broadcasting, television, aviation, 
police Radio and many other opportunities, 
FREE book tells how I train you quickly at home 
in spare time to be a Radio Expert. 

Many Radio Experts Make $30, $50, $75 a Week 
Why struggle along in a dull job with low pay 
and no future? Start training now for the live- 
wire Radio field. I have helped many men make 
more money. Hundreds of successful men now in 
Radio got their start through N. BR. I. training, 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 


Hold your job. I'll not only train you in a few 
hours ot gS snare me a vox. a the Gey 
you enro! start sending you Extra Money Jo 
Sheets which quickly show you how to do Radio; {han any other man 
repair jobs common in most every neighborhood. i ; 

I give you Radio Equipment for conducting experiments and making 
tests that teach you to build and service practically every type of re- 
ceiving set made. James R. Ritz, 3525 Chapline St., Wheeling. W. Va.. 
writes: ‘During my training, my spare time earnings netted me an 
average of $1000 to $1500 yearly.”’ 


Find Out What Radio Offers—Mail Coupon 


My book has shown hundreds of fellows how to make 
rh and win success, It’s FREE to 
bitious fellow over 16 years of age. 


& 


J. E, SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute 


The man eee has. di- 


ni 
for the dio incase” 


Pe 
4 Reward, | 
Radio | 
=) & 


*p 


J. E, SMITH, President, Dept. 7AP2 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept, 7AP2 


National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: Without ie ae me, send your book which 

Points out the spare time and full time opportunities in Radio and 

our 50-50 method of training men at home in spare time to become 
dio Experts. Please write plainly. 


NAME, ..csssesccessnesevsecsorsassneesessersessscusssersssescceccsscassesoveoescs e+ AGE. secessecseee 


ADDRESS....+-05000-00+ 
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i BREEDER LAY: 
8 /0,000 EGGS 


IN YOUR 
BACKYARD! 


Men and Women! Get into this inter- 


esting new industry 
Nufond now! Make a frog pond in your back- 
Giants yard and expand with the increase. 


Pe a Breeder Lays 10,000 Eggs Yearly! 


each Compare this with other livestock! Think 
of the reproduction possibilities when 
most of the eggs usually hatch. 


Now Paying Up. to $5 Per Dozen! 


As originators of. canned. frog products 
we are developing’ a world-wide market 
for frogs! At ‘the present time we: are 
paying up to $5 per dozen for “Nufond 
Giants” depending on size and quality. 
Our canned frog products are now on sale 
in principal cities throughout the country. 


WE HAVE A LARGE 


We Teach You the Business! 

You may not know the: first thing about 
frogs, but don’t let that stop you! We 
teach beginners frog culture from “‘start 
to finish.” Send for the FREE FROG 
BOOK and learn how you-can use our 
methods of frog culture without extra 
‘ cost to you! 


tS 
American. <); 
Frog Canning Co. @ Re 
Dept. 200 Te 
dS 


New Orleans, La. 


Please send me without 
copy of your book 


Gentlemen: Pl 
cost or obligation a 
“A Future in Frogs. 
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FREE BOOK 
Q | 
3 


beeen ree 


NATO Fae tahic < CREE We SEAM apbetate, ciate eaegemees 
(Please print name and address plainly) 

EER EGATCOY ESS cic lais's se (ois :c.g0 = #'erg ois «Ale sraieinrs RE Dak. 

RON aes atte cy eatin wan wpa lains eae Mts min’ mesial States... 


Other Markets Waiting! 
We are not the only ones who 
buy frogs! It has been estimated 
that New York City and Chi- 
cago alone use nearly 100,000,000 , 
a year! With the wild supply 
diminishing, think of the market 
Possibilities in all parts of the 
country. 


FROG MARKET! 


Get the Facts Now! 
Our big, free, illustrated book 
“A Future in Frogs’ will be sent 
you without obligation. It will 
show you what other people are 
rege eons ee cue of 

ountry. end for your 
FREE FROG BOOK jody] 


She's) 


xy 


in social life, business, public speaking, is now explained 
in this great book—a complete guide to the fullest 
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ny Gouneed toKnow 


development of your powers of expression; 


by JOHN MANTLE 


personal or business life. 


H O W 
TO i 
TALK. 


A Manual of Effective 
Speech Ee - 
CLAPP and EDWIN A. KANE 
A treasury of ideas and methods for IMMEDIATE USE in Business 


Meetings, Interviews, Selling, Committee Work, Club Meetings, 
After-Dinner Talks, Public Speeches, and every other situation of 


HOW 


fo 


TALK 


SCE APP 
KANE 


35 Chapters 
, 647 Pages, $3.50 


HHOUSANDS of men and women are already using this handbook of speech. For the 


first time, it deals with problems of expression in an intensely practical way. It tells) 


clearly just what you want to know; just how to use the priceless information it offers; 


covers completely every situation, and explains how to master that situation. 


The follow- 


ing partial outline of contents indicates the wide range of subjects treated: 


OVERCOMING YOUR 
PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES 


Your Own Case. Prac- 
tical methods you can apply 
at once. 

Improving Your Vocabulary. Ac- 
curacy in using words. 

Enunciation, Pronunciation. 
Speaking at lees correctly. 

Developing Your Voice. 

Self-Training in Language. Ad- 
justing expression to audience 
and_ occasion. : 

Self-Training in Delivery. Ner- 
yousness, gestures. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Getting Ready to Speak. How 
great speakers prepare. 7 
Facing Your Audience. Main 


ints to keep in mind. 
inloome 1, Formal Addresses. 
Festive Occasions. Good form. 
The Toastmaster. , ; 
The Plea for a Cause. Getting 
action. 


5 DAYS’ TRIAL 


No Advance Payment— 
Nothing to Pay Postman 


ILL in and mail coupon at 


. right. The book will be sent 
to you at once. Keep “How to 
Talk” for five days. Read a few 
pages here and there. Then de- 
cide whether it gives you the help 
you need. If you don’t feel that 
jt will prove one of the best in- 
vestments you ever made in your 
life—just send it back. Otherwise 
send only $3.50, plus a few cents 
for delivery, ‘in full payment. 


YOUR BUSINESS SPEECH 


Conversations With Your Em- 
ployer. Making suggestions. 

Conversations With Your Em- 
ployees. Avoiding misunder- 
standings. Giving orders. 


Business Conferences. Getting 
results. 
Service Conversations. Com- 


plaints. Adjustments. 
Tra - Conversations. Methods 
of skilled salesmen. 


YOUR ACTIVITIES IN CLUBS 
AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Committee Work. Chairman. 


Meetings, Parliament Prac- 
tice. Motions, Managing Dis- 
cussion. 


HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Your Family Circle. The art of 

companionship. 
Social Conversation. Talking 
with strangers. 


“should be kept for frequent 
reference and studied by every- 
one who is forced to meet and 
consult a number of people, or 
has to address groups .. .” 
Wm. F. Anderson, Best & Co, 
“|, . it is a veritable speech- 
encyclopedia. . . presented so 
simply and so directly and with 
such a wealth of illustrative 
material that it is self-teach- 
ing.”,—M. M. Hoover, Assis- 
tant to the Director, University 
Extension, Columbia University. 


“*... it is one of the most stim- 
ulating and interesting books I 
have ever read—a handbook of 
courtesy, and tact...” » 
Young, General Auditor, New 
York Telephone Co, 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


wets Sent on 5 Days’ Approva 


O Employed by, 
O or Reference.......... 


feces 


25c for shipping. 
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Within five days after getting it, I will either return it or send 
$3.50—plus a few cents for delivery—in full payment. (We 
pay delivery charges on cash orders; same return privilege.) 


Outside continental U. S. and Canada, $3.50 cash plus 


; THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
Dept. M4, 15 East 26th Street, New York. 
| Send me a copy of “How to Talk” 
i 
| 
fi Name (please print)......... 
| Bee PRAGLCHE Ts dwisivigie yi sute aru 
TVs fae os ciate dis are eee ocescccere 
i Me 
a 
a 
fa 
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by Clapp and Kane. 


eens ee ee 


x 


If you like to draw, test your sense 
of design, color, proportion, etc., 
with our simple Art Ability Test. 
An opportunity to get a frank- opin- 
ion, free, as to whether your talent 
is worth developing. 


Magazines, newspapers, publishers 
and advertisers spend millions yearly 
for illustrations. Design and color 
influence the sale of most things we 
buy. Artists have become important 
to industry. Machines can not dis- 
place them. If you have talent, 
train it. Drawing may be your surest 
road.to success. 


The Federal Schools, affiliated with 
a large art, engraving and printing 
institution, has trained many young 
men and women now serving in- 
dustry as designers or illustrators, 
capable of earning from $1,000 to 
$5,000 yearly. Its Home: Study 
courses in Commercial Art, Illus- 
trating and Cartooning, contain 
exclusive illustrated lessons by many 
famous artists. Practical instruction 
_by experienced men is the reason for 
its many years’ outstanding success. 
Courses sold on easy payments. 


Send today for Art Test and Free 
Book explaining present opportun- 
ities in art. Just fill out and mail 
coupon below. 


Send me, without obligation, A 
and Free Book. Sos Ack Seka 
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QUICK CASH FOR YOU! 
SEND OLD GOLD TO US! 


AKE up a_ ship- 

ment, ne matter 

how small. of your old 

rings, dental bridges or 

crowns, watch cases, 

chains, brooches, etc., 
and send it to us. 


We promptly pay you 
top market prices. 
Honest _ returns _ since 
1912. Bank references 


HOOVER & 


STRONG, INC 


119 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Metallurgists—Refiners 
GET EXTRA CASH! DO IT NOW! 


Begin today. Write for our Kree Book, 
‘How to Become a Good Penman.’’ It 
contains, specimens~ and tells how 
others learned to write in spare time. 
Your name elegantly written on a 
card if you enclose stamp for postage. 
Write Today. 

The Tamblyn School of Penmanship, 
407 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


DOCTOR'S PRESCRIPTIONS 
STOPS CRAVING FOR LIQUOR 


Trial Sent Free 


A doctor’s prescription successfully 
used for years in hospital treatment . 
for those addicted to the use of al- 
cohol, is now offered to the publie 
for. home treatment. It is harmless 
and can be taken in tea, coffee, food 
or any other liquid with or without 
the user’s knowledge. Removes the 
craving for liquor and builds up the 
resistance. Many loved ones saved 
and brought back to a life of use- 
fulness. Write Western Chemicals, 
Inc., Dept. 326A, Seattle, Washing- 


‘ton, for a Free trial and full par- 


ticulars. It will be sent immedi- 
ately in a plain wrapper. Do it 
today. ‘ 


he, 


Marlin has found a way to give you as 


smooth and delightful a shave as you. 


ever enjoyed in your life and save you 
a lot of money too. 


It’s seiling in wholesale quantities in- 
*stead of driblets that does it. Packing 
40, 80 and 160 blades in a box instead 
of 3 or 5. And pass a 75% saving on 
to you. 


~ Swedish Surgical Steel 


That’s the way Marlin gives you for one- 
fourth the usual price blades made of the 
finest Swedish Surgical Steel, scientifically 
hardened, ground and honed, and guaran- 
teed by a reputation of 66 years’ standing. 


Faces, Clean, Healthy, Attractive 


Faces shaved with Marljn Blades have that 
clean, healthy, attractive appearance that 
every one admires. Nearly 500,000 men 
testify to this fact. And no wonder! 


160 Blades y 
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FIRST QUALITY, DOUBLE-EDGE 


bidigrlce tld 


For 
Double Edge 
Holders 


Marlin Blades cut clean and smooth at’ 


exact skin level. No unsightly skin 
blemishes, nor turned under hairs caused 
by the jagged edges of poor quality blades. 


An Amazing Price 


You get this sensational 75% discount be- 
cause Marlin performed a major operation 
on the spread between the cost to make and 
the cost to you. Original blade patents have 
expired. With Marlin you pay only for 
blades, not patents. 


Shartenberg’s, one of New Haven’s leading 
stores, reports, “We sold 400,000 MARLIN 
blades in 10 months. Their high quality is 
bringing repeat business.” 


10 Days Free Trial 


Shave with Marlin Blades for the next 10 
days and then if you have what you think 
is a complaint—of any kind—we reiund 
the purchase price plus postage. 

FRANK KENNA, President. 


@ 
SEND NO MONEY 


Pay the postman $1 
for 80 blades or $2 for 
160; (40 for 50c) plus 
Hee G. O: D. fee. OR, 
‘send stamps, money 
order, check or cur- 
rency and save 18c fee. 


_§ Please send me as marked below: 


' ORDER NOW AT THIS LOW PRICE 


Ure Marlin Firearms Co., 
4600 Willow Street 
i New Haven, Conn. 


AMOUNT 
ENCLOSED 


BROS R32 $2 Gift Box (160 blades). 
Dptateies cing vow $1 Regular Package (80 blades). 
: 50c Regular Package (40 blades). 


| 

BIAGIO eo oicte aikic 0 cha cic civc naib sivioiw 0 vies He.cinre o/c 00:4 gsottlelolaia' din ale lololuipialiisiaiata “ 
if 

a IAGERABEd sionciyo bow viursie ccc cap elec os o'celetaiessiee iso ad vieleiasianje ewiaeciee seats ol 
ry HEM stosaig'o iow vfurtie.ccc’cja p'olvs 4 «1c eleta 

| 
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She Got $400" 
for_a Half Dollar 


IJuill pay CASH for, 
OLD COINS, BILLS and STAMPS 


Mrs. S. Dowty of Texas 
sold B. Max Mehl one- 
half dollar for $40).00 


I Paid $200 


to J. D. Martin of Virginia 
FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


“*Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for the 
copper cent I sent you. I appreciate 
the interest you have given this 
transaction. It is a pleasure to do 
business with a firm that handles 
matters as you do. I wish to assure 
you that it will be a pleasure to me 
to tell all my friends of your wonderful 
offer for old coins.” 

JULIAN D. MARTIN, Virginia 


Post yourself!..It pays! I paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for a 
single silver dollar: Mrs. G. F. 
Adams. $740 for some old coins. 
W. F. Wilharm, Pennsylvania, 
$13,500 for his rare coins. In the 
last 20 years I have paid hundreds 
of others handsome premiums. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medals 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 


Right now I will pay $50 for 1913 
Liberty Head nickels (not Buffalo), 
$100 for 1894 dimes, “S’” Mint. 
$8.00 for 1853 quarters, no arrows, 
$200 each for 1884 and 1885 Silver 
Trade Dollars, 10c each for 1912 
“S" Mint nickels, etc. 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins now Circulating 


1 want thousands of old coins and 
will pay, Big Cash Premtums to get 
them. I offer up to $1,000 premium for 
certain coins and lesser amounts for 
hundreds of others, Send 4 cents i 
my large, illustrated Coin Folder. Its 
contents will amaze you. No obliga- 
tion on your part. It may mean 
much profit to you. You have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain 


To 


B. MAX MEHL, 
Dept. W, Mehl Bldg., 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Please send me your large Illustrated Coin 
Folder and further particulars for which I 
enclose 4 cents. 

Name.. 


SISO ESP O10) SCLC 18 TR/0 WIGS) 6/00 sie eb eicle eis .c ceie'y 
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new JOBS FOR THOUSANDS 


Good draftsmen are scarce. Get 
ready now. Send f 


TRIAL LESSON 
"ee 


in DRAFTING 


ove at our risk that you can learn 
Broreing at home in spare time. Same 
training as given in our Chicago 
school, See just how you can prepare 
quickly for one of these new jobs. 
Valuable drawing outfit and ible 
furnished our students; also free help 


to secure job. 
send post-card today for FREE 


LESSON. 

CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
222 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, fll. 
It you prefer to go to College to learn Drafting, 
Engineering, Air Conditioning, Architecture, Blec- 
tricity or Radio, get free 86-page ‘‘Blue Book.”’ 
eT 


“| Want Every 
Pile Sufferer 


toHaveaFree 
TrialPackage” 


No matter where you live—no matter 
what your age or occupation—if you 
are troubled with itching, bleeding or 
protruding piles, we want you to try 
the Page Internal Tablet Combination 
Pile: Treatment, We will gladly send 
you a trial size package Free-Of-Charge. 
This trial size alone should give you much 
welcome relief. Write for one today and 
learn for yourself how soothing it is an 
what a world of difference it makes if 
you do not have to put up with that ter- 
rible pain, itching and bleeding, 


_ We especially want to send it to those 
discouraged sufferers who have tried other 
pile treatments without success or believe 
their condition to be hopeless. It is simply 
amazing how quickly some of the most 
severely aggravated cases responded to 
this method. 


Don’t wait any longer to try this treat- 
ment. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it right now. 
A trial package will be sent promptly in 
plain wrapper Free-Of-Charge. ' 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 

E. R. PAGE Co. 

528-B2 Pagé Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me a free trial package 


of your: Internal Tablet ¢ A 
Pile Treatment. ombination 


Name. wine's heen 
Address 
or R. F. D. 


Clix! Sadie 
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Only MIDWEST GIVES You 


7 PUSH BUTTON TUNING 


: & Rat Exclusive New 


ae 


st 


1 > 
I 


Ae ais 
lig 


DIAL - A- matic \ 
TUNING. cnabies 


—SS=_— / 


QNCE again Midwest demonstrates its leadership by offering Malini THEATRE-Sonic SPEAKER 
the world’s most powerful and most beautiful ALL-WAVE “> uc [LESS TUBES } 


ur tate, Serene eae radiata Aha it makes the ea 00 
whole world your playground. owerful Triple-Twin tubes (two A 
tubes in one!) give 20-tube results. TERMS As tow as § oown 
No middlemen’s profits to pay! See for yourself that Midwest — 

offers ant jars radio a “es pica = more ; 
economical factory-to-you way that scores of thousands of radio J gy 
purchasers have preferred ‘since 1920. Never before so much Only eae: 
radio for so little money! Why pay more? The broad Foreign 


Reception and Money-Back Guarantees insure your satisfac- ie 
tion. You get 30 days FREE trial in your own home! * UBES. 5 WAVE BANDS 
74 ADVANCED 1937 FEATURES 


This Super DeLuxe Midwest is so powerful, so amazingly selective, 
so delicately sensitive that it brings in distant foreign stations 
with full loud speaker volume on channels adjacent to powerful 
locals. Scores of marvelous Midwest features, many of them ; 
exclusive, make it easy to parade the nations of the world before BWV (e)\V Valeria.) 1e- Uy Taste) a 
you. You can switch instantly from American programs 
... to Canadian, police, amateur, commercial, airplane ~- DOUBLE 
and ship broadcasts . . . to the finest and most fascinat- fie 

ing foreign programs. With a Midwest, the finest en- =~ PUSH- PULL AUDIO 
tertainment the world has to offer is at your command. : 


It is preferred by famous orchestra leaders, musicians, 
movie stars and discriminating radio purchasers every- 
where. You'can order your Midwest ‘‘Air-Tested” radio 
from the new 40-page catalog with as much certainty CUED 

of Saya a if you oe eo come tenet to our Laie OUPO 

great factory. (It pictures the beautifu 7 radios... F100 / FER 

in their actual colors.) You pay as little as $5.00 down! z€¢ 30° DAY TRIAL OF 

iiah, one ai . Miele | izc/ 40-PAGE FOUR-COLOB F2cc CATALOG 


Rush coupon for FREE catalog! 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
MY MIDWEST NO SET THAT | HAVE EVER 


NOT ONLY MEETS OwweD Has BRouGHT |f | Dept. F=165, Cincinnati, Ohio 
BUT SURPASSES MY | ¢ B | IN FOREIGN RECEPTION [| Without obligation on my part, send 
MOST ICRITICAL , SO CONSISTENTLY AND IH) me your new FREE catalog and 
; crite Opes complete details of your liberal 30-day 
FREE trial offer. This-is NOT an order. 


9102200 METERS © ELECTRIK SAVER 
2 PUSH BUTTON TUNING 


Special offer 
and prices 
prevail only: 
when dealing 
direct with 
factory by mail. 
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SAV E ur te SO oon 
USED OR NEW BOOKS 


OVER A MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK — 


Over 1,000,000 text, reference, non-fiction books in stock. Good used 
ALL SUBJECTS. Visit our large, pleasant- retail 
shop—or write Dept. 72 for FREE GENERAL CATALOG or any of 
the following special lists and catalogs. Name your specific interests. 


and brand-new. 


WE BUY 


Americana Elementary and High Philosophy © 
Art and Musie School Texts Poetry and Drama B 8) Ss 
Biography poor. ‘i eeyenotngy. if 
oreign Languages eligion = 
College Textbooks History Review Books ee ‘ 
_ Dictionaries and Law : Sete 3 AT HIGHEST PRICES 
_-_ Translations Literature Sociology : 
Economics Mathematics Technical 
Education Medical Travel 


A World-Wide.Book Service 


SEND YOUR LIST 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS 


Since 
1874 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc., 


+Hrowen &. 
. LONG-DIJTANCE 4 + 
TELESCOPE + 


GUAR ANTEED! 


Clearly bring distant objects close. 

See far away subjects magnified 
with this TESTED Super 40- 
Power Telescope. See moon, stars, 
airplanes, Ships, sport events, 
also use it as microscope for 
scientific observation. Dur- 
ably made, brass bound. 4 
powerful lenses. 1 foot long 
closed, 3 feet open. 


F R E E ot oe 
eceive 
FREE yest pocket tele- ~ money! 
escope. Great for $2 43 ea 
emergency sights. - pilus 
post or send 
Guarantee cash and get 


mB Postage 


You must be 100% 
free. 


Satisfied or return 


telescope and keep 
FREE pocket- 
scope and get as 
$2.48 back. A 


5 J. H. WINN, Dept. 1400 
124. W. 23rd St., N. Y. 


Send 40 Power Telescope and 
free Pocket-scope. I enclose $2.48, 
dé C. O. D.. Mark x (] here). 


Name 


= 
= 
y= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
iS 
= 
a 
ry] 
? 


NOTE: Outside of U.S. A. $2.98, cash with order 
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105-W Fifth Ave. at 18th St., New York, N.Y. 


$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 


When sick you don’t want pity, you 
want pay. You can now be independent... 
safe . .. secure ... well provided for 
though disabled. 


A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 
a month, at special low cost, is now issued 
by National Protective Insurance Co., 
nationally famous for their $3.65 accident 
policy. 


The National Protective is the only 
company issuing a health policy covering 
any and every disease and paying such 
large benejits at its low cost, 


Send No Money 


They will mail you this sick benefit 
policy covering any and all diseases, free 
for inspection without obligation. No 
application to fill out and no medical ex- 
amination. Men ages 18 to 69 and women 
18 to 59—in all occupations—who are 
now in good health are eligible. Just send 
your name, age, address and sex to the 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3383 


Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., today. © 


Write them while their special low cost 
offer is still in effect. y e 
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EAA training gays. 


a ZB ODAY’S developments in business are opening up attractive and 

im tremendously broadened opportunities to men who know account- 
ing. All around you, chances for important positions, chances for 

increased earnings, are in the making. 

a Here is a way you can equip yourself now in spare time to take 

advantage of these opportunities—a proved way to give yourself a 

business skill which can never be dispensed with; and which leads to 

a definite line of advancement. 


A University-Grade Course You Can Follow by Yourself 


~ ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, out the cost necessarily attached to per- 

4 one of the great institutions of the sonal instruction. That need has been 
< Mid-West, has developed a remark- met. The material of Northwestern’s 
= ably strong resident course in accounting great course is by its form exceptionally 


—a_course which is famous for the way 
it fits men for responsible, high-paying 
positions in the accounting field. 


Thousands of successful accountants 
and executives have secured their ground- 
ing from this course. ‘The Northwestern 
lecture and practice material is used in 
the classrooms of over a hundred other 
schools and colleges. 

Attendance at such institutions, how- 
ever, is not possible or convenient for 
everybody. Men have wanted for years 
something in organized form, of truly uni- 
versity grade, which they could study by 
themselves, at their own pace, and with- 


well suited to individual use. You can 
secure it complete, just as used in the 
classes of that university. 

You receive exactly the same lecture notes 
and lesson assignments which the resident stu- 
dent follows during three years of attendance. 
By easy steps, you go through the whole subject, 
from elementary through adyanced accounting, 
including costs and audits. To check your 
progress, you have practice sets and problems 
with solutions, questions with answers. 

To cover this same ground by correspondence 
school or other usual means of learning would 
cost you a hundred and fifty dollars or more. 
This way you get your instruction complete, so 
organized and graded that you have no difficulty 
working through it entirely by yourself—for 
barely one quarter of that sum. 


“So arranged that an in- 
structor is totally unnecessary ; 
a novice can understand it.’’°— 
P. W. Swearingen, Shreveport, 

“‘Have finished 5th lec- 


end for This FREE BOOKLET 


More and more, under today’s competitive con- 
ditions, trained men advance while others fall 


_ eo ae rt eee a back, If you want to get ahead in accounting, 
iF taught me.’’—R. Raymont, whether your line of advancement lies through the posi- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


tions of head bookkeeper, chief accountant, and controller, 
ereased 20% ... 


or whether you look forward to a practice of your own, 
here is the practical, inexpensive means of training for 
which you have been looking. 
Fill in and mail the coupon below, and we will send 
you, without cost or obligation, a copy of the booklet. 
“How to Train for New Opportunities in Accounting,” 
which tells all about the unique advantages offered by 
this course,the lowcost, the. easy payment terms. 
This bcoklet may have an important bearing 
on your business success. Send for it now. 


“Salary in- 
been given 
. a much better and more re- 
¥ sponsible position.’’—L. J. 
King, Albany, N. Y. 


a ae ee Mail This Form eS ee Se ES ee, 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


i I Dept. M-2, 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
| i Please send me the free booklet giving full in- 
~. | formation about the use for home pres the Com- 
¥ plete Accounting Course developed at Northwestern 
ss ‘ | University. 
i INAING ste Gioia cfs eleicis.s rio dua ale meets + a Pee On 
| (Please print) 
| Address.......- Bie eed e actohs erates coke £5 Saxasinete «oes 


City. a ar "state beg 
a 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST FACT 
FURNISHER, QUESTION AN- 
SWERER, ARGUMENT SETTLER, 
and TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W37 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
OF ESSENTIAL 
INFORMATION 


@ 
The NEW EDITION READY for distributio 
about March 1, 1937 


BUCKRAM 
BINDING 


$15.50 
6 


FABRIKOID 
BINDING 


$17.50 


Kindly send me, without obligation on my part, your descriptive leaflet. 


YOUR PICTURE 
ON A PHOTOSTAMP— 


Everybody’s using Na- 
tional photostamps !.In 
social or business con- 
tacts—on letters, call- 
ing cards, envelopes, 
circulars, everywhere. 
Reproduced from any 
size photo or snapshot 
(negative or positive) 
of yourself, sweetheart, children, pets, 
articles, INITIALS, or any NAME up 
to 7 letters FRDE. Send $1 bill or 
stamps with your order NOW. Enclose 
photo and initials desired. Your photo 
returned unharmed. 


Postage Stamp Size Gummed and Perforated 
100 for $1.00; 50 for .75—25 for .50 


FREE: WITH EVERY $1 ORDER, A 

BEAUTIFUL PHOTOSTAMP ALBUM! 
AGENTS—SEND FOR 
BIG PROFIT OFFER 


NATIONAL 
PHOTOSTAMP CO. 


DEPT, *'W. A."" 
152 WEST 42 St. N. Y. 


| 


“DE-LUXE” 
IMPORTED 


ENGRAVED 


WITH PEARL GRIFS 

25 Caliber, made of specially 
selected steel for durability and 
hard shooting. Imported to sell at : 
much higher price, as illustrated........:.. : 


10 Shot 25 Caliber. 
LIBERTY 30 Shot 25 cau idol ea 


magazine capacity side safety, proof. tested. 


VEST POCKET Style, 7 shot, side. Your 


Safety, proof tested. Ch ' 
Holster, 60¢.. Box of cartridges, 65c. ss 


Write for catalog of Rifles, Guns, Colts 
Binoculars, etc. 0 deposit required on St MS 


$2.0 .D.78. 
A. HUDSON SP ; 
52 Warren St. . ae coe sho 


Clear Away Your 


SKIN TROUBLES 


With magic-like speed you can end the 
embarrassment, torture and distress of 
ugly, itching, burning ECZEMA, PIM- 
PLES, RASHES, etc. Special Ointment 
No. 33 brings quick, sure relief to stub- 
born skin afflictions due to external 
causes. Its marvelous healing action has 
helped thousands. Must show positive 
results after first applications or costs you 
nothing. Don’t wait! Generous supply 
$1.00 postpaid. C.O.D. 12¢ additional. 


Di Bella Labs., Dept. W, 5 i 
woes ees Pp 1 Whitehall St., 
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|) Just Pyblished—The NEW 
| WEBSTER’S | 
COLLEGIATE» 


An entirely new book abridged 
from the new Merriam- 
Webster, WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, 
and characterized by the same 
outstanding scholarship and ac- 
curacy. Surpasses all other 
abridged dictionaries in author- 
ity, convenience, and usefulness. 
110,000 Entries, carefully .se- 
lected to meet the vocabulary 
needs of today. 1,800 Illustra- 
tions; 1,300 pages. Pronounc- 
ing Dictionaries of Geography 
and Biography; Rules for 
Punctuation. Use of Capitals, 
Abbreviations: Foreign Words 
and Phrases; etc. 


Get the Best 
Handy = Sized 


Dictionary 


Thin-Paper Style, Indexed: Cloth 
$3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, 
$7.00; Limp Pigskin (dark blue 
or natural), $8.50. Purchase of 
your bookseller, or send order and 
remittance direct to publisher. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


am (World Almanac—37) | 
/ G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
MAIL THIS Springfield, Mass. 

d Picture Game; 
| COUPON FOR Pets seed ine fe tg New Quis tn ee toieeenay, 
. I F R E E N E WwW Fifth Edition. 
: a INamie....« « <p )o wie 0) < s: daverie «9,50. * ote. 6 5Lpce!6\0) =) | 
pl Quiz and. | 
| ° e WRAAEESS. Sy heh flee doled dis « Hae so bie ele e Rene renee 

| Picture Game * 7 
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Aci 


_ here is nothing that can so quickly un- 
_ dermine your health, strength, and energy 
as an excess of Acid in your blood. Hvery 
time you move your hand, take a step, or use 
even the slightest amount of energy, cells 
are broken down in the body and create 
Acids. This process goes on even when you 
are asleep. 


Fortunately, nature has provided an auto- 
matic method of getting rid of these excess 
Acids. 
provides that your blood circulate 200 times 
an hour through 9 million tiny, delicate 
tubes, or filters, in your Kidneys. It is the 
function of the Kidneys to filter out these 
h h-destroying Acids, and to purify the 
blood so that it can take energy and vitality 
to every part of your body. But if your Kid- 
neys slow down and do not function prop- 
‘erly, and remove approximately 3 pints of 
Acids, Poisons, and liquids from your blood 
every 24 hours, then there is a gradual ac- 
cumulation of these Acids and Wastes, and 
slowly but surely your system becomes 
poisoned, making you feel old before your 
me, rundown, and worn-out. 


Causes Many Ills 


_ If poorly functioning Kidneys cause you 
to suffer from Acidity, Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Leg Pains, Dizziness, Frequent 
Headaches, Rheumatic Pains, Swollen 
Joints, Circles Under Eyes, Backache, Loss 

of Vitality, or Burning, Itching and Smart- 
ing, don’t waste time worrying and waiting. 
The natural thing to do is to help your 
-idneys with the doctor’s special, guaran- 
ed Kidney diuretic prescription, called 
7 tex (pronounced Siss-Tex). Cystex works 

directly on the Kidneys and Bladder, and 
helps the’ Kidneys in their function of 
shing impurities and Acids from the 
system and in maintaining the purity of 
tHe blood: Don’t try to overcome Acidity 

your blood by taking medicines to offset 
the Acidity. The only way you can really 
et rid of the Acidity is by helping your 
idneys to function properly and thus re- 
e the Acid from your system. The 
dis bound to stay there unless the Kid- 
‘s function properly. 

Thousands of druggists 
and doctors in over 22 dif- 
ferent countries through- 
out the world recommend 
Cystex for its purity and 
prompt action as a Kidney 
diuretic. For instance, 
Dr. T. J. Rastelli, famous 


Wy a 


entist, of London, says: 
“Cystex is one of the finest 
remedies I have ever 
known in my medical 
practice. Any doctor will 
recommend it for its defi- 
nite. benefit in the treat- 
ment of many functional 


). Rastalli 
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Acid In Your Bloo 
Kills Health and 
Kidneys Often to 


To get rid of these Acids nature’ 


Doctor, Surgeon, and Sci-: 
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Kidney and Bladder disorders. It is safe 
and harmless.” Dr. C. Z. Rendelle, another 
widely known physician and. Medical Ex- 
aminer, of San Francisco, recently said: 
“Since the Kidneys purify the blood, the 
Poisons collect in these organs and must 
be promptly flushed from the system, other- 
wise they reenter the blood stream and 


ereate a toxic condition. I can truthfully 
recommend the use of Cystex.” 


$5,000.00 Guarantee 


As complete and final evidence that 
Cystex must prove satisfactory in your par- 
ticular case or cost nothing, the Knox 
Company, manufacturers of Cystex, have 
on deposit with the Bank of America, Sev- 
enth and Figueroa, Los Angeles, California, 
the sum of $5,000.00. Out of this fund a 
refund of the complete purchase price will 
be made to any one who is not completely 
and thoroughly satisfied with the results. 
All that is necessary to get a refund is to 
return the empty package. 

If you are run-down, worn out, feel older 
than you are, or suffer from the conditions 
previously mentioned, poorly functioning 
kidneys may be the real cause of your 
trouble. At any rate it will do you no harm 
to put Cystex to the test and see exactly — 
what it can do in your particular case. Un- 
der the guarantee in 8 day’s time it must 
do the work to your complete satisfaction 
or you merely return the empty package. — 
and the full purchase price is refunded — 
without question or argument. 


48-Hour Results . . 


With Cystex there is no long waiting for — 
results, because it is scientifically prepared — 
to act directly on the kidneys as a diuretic. 
For that reason most people ‘report a re- _ 
markable improvement within the first 48 
hours and complete satisfaction within 8 
days. In testing Cystex you are the sole 
judge of your satisfaction. You must feel 
younger, stronger, and better than you have _ 
in a long time—you must feel that Cystex 
has done the work thoroughly and eom- 
pletely, or you merely return the empty © 
package and your money ; 
is refunded in full, Be- 
cause the money - back 
guarantee on Cystex pro- 
tects you completely, 
you can not afford to 
take chances with 
cheap, inferior, or irri- 
tating drugs which 
might endanger deli- 
cate kidneys, or for fo 
that matter with any ~/ 
medicine that is not Ay 
‘good enough to be @@ 
guaranteed. Tele- 
phone your drug- 


aed 
~ LOR; 
gist for guaranteed Cystex , 


(pronounced Siss-tex) today. — 


. 
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Mest people worry too much 
about imaginary ailments—and 
foolishly ignore symptoms of diabe- 
tes, tuberculosis, appendicitis, gall 
stones, pyorrhea, arthritis, and other 
serious disorders. 


People “suspecting” they have bad 
hearts needlessly give up golf, to- 
bacco, coffee, and a moderate enjoy- 
ment of liquor. 

Let this celebrated writer, Dr. Lo- 
Clendening, tell you the de- 
bunked truth about YOUR body and 
health! 
«99% of “Heart Trouble” is 


: Imaginary! 
_ Instead of being a frail organ, “the heart,” 
says, “is the world’s best model of tireless 
energy.” Most heart murmurs are harmless. 
_ Even where there IS something seriously 
ayrong with the heart, it isn’t always hopeless. 


~ po You 
KNOW THAT: 


Tobacco, alcohol may 
| prolong” life! 


once. 


pany, Dept. W. 


Overwork does NOT ge ee 


zis Ree, nervous break- 


refund my $ 


‘s of sleep 


hour: 
or jeusentintt 


postage charges. 


1a ae 


h-Worries! 


Let Dr. Logan Clendening Tell You 
How to Get Well and Stay Healthy 


Send No Money *2: 


You need send no money with coupon below. 
When postman delivers’ it, deposit only $2.50, plus few cents postage. 
Read, enjoy it for 30 days. 
you do net oa this is most helpful reference book ever written, return it, an 
your money will be refunded at once. 
A. 37H, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. a 


— ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
DAVID McKAY Adagio hh Sep 


Send me “* lealt ith ‘hats with Dr..Logan Clendening, 77 350 
fusely Gvlustrated, bound in 

I will deposit with postman only $2.50 
entirely carver I 


ACSA crt oot ee Woon State.....- 


if ENCLOSING $2.50, 
eee enare Same refund EO lene applies. 
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Kor, he continues, “‘the heart has more 
power to ‘come back’ than nearly any other 
organ!” 


How Paul Whiteman Lost 103 Pounds 


Are you overweight? Let Dr. Clendenin, ce ; 
tell you the safe, sane diet the “King of 
Jazz’ used in losing 103 pounds—and a well- 
balanced 8-week diet for losing weight without 

oing hungry! Or would you like to PU 

N solid Hesh? Dr. Clendening gives you— 
in his‘new book, ‘“‘Health Chats,’”— a fattening 
diet, tells how sleep, posture, exercise affect % 
weight. 


This reference book covers 379 subjects— 
from Arthritis to Zoogloea—in plain, a 
technical language. Tells how to correct 
constipation without laxatives; how to pire 
first aid; what to do about athlete’s: f 
eczema, acne, poison ivy, cinder in frees “how nd 
to get ALL the vitamins you need; how to id 
recognize serious symptoms; when to “call 
a doctor. 48 pages are devoted to expectant 
mothers, child care. The book explains the 
workings of the body so clearly you wil 
know how to take better care of yourself and - 
family, and to AVOID sickness! 


30-DAY MONEY-BACK 
ARANTEE - 


“Health Chats’* will be sent at 


Put it to practical use. Then, if after 30 days, 


Mail coupon now. David McKay Com- — 


we meee eee se _ — 

Dept. W.A.37H, q a 

hiladelphia, Pa. aon see 
greén leather-grained fabrikoid, gol Sates ig % 


plus few cent pos A 
return the book within 30 days and you will 3 


teeeere (oe | 
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—_— Beautifully Wlustrated~ 


Drunkenness 
Is a Disease! 


This FREE Booklet Explains Facts 
That Every Person Should Know 


ERE isa treatise written on 

the disease of inebriety and 
its cure, written especially for 
the Keeley Institute. It is based 
on fifty-seven years’ experience, 
embracing the treatment of 
more than 400,000 patients, in- 
cluding men and women from 
all walks of life. 


It tells you “why” the medi-. 
cal profession recognizes drunk- 
enness as a disease; what famous 
medical authorities say about 
the disease of drunkenness... . 
and ‘“‘how’’ drunkenness can be 
cured. The booklet is free, and 
mailed in a plain envelope. Write 
at once for your copy. NOW! 


Address O. O. Nelson, Secretary 


‘The KEELEY INSTITUTE 


DWIGHT 


ILLINOIS Ye 


ba 
. 
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The untrained 
man isalways 
at the mercy 
of disloca- 
tions in busi- 
ness. Use 
coupon below 
and mail at 
once—can be 
our first step 
oward eco- 
nomic inde- 
pendence.— 
3. H. Mc- 
Sweeny. 


Works for the J. H. C. 
Been busy since I came back 
from your school. I am work- 
ing here for the International 
Harvester Company at good 
wages. I like it fine. Nothing 
like learning a good mechani- 
cal trade and Saas. a good 

Oklahoma 


S 


Pays Income Tax Now 
Just got through writing check 
for income tax. Hope to have 
a place of my own soon. Am 
happy, pleased with my job 
and ‘ve everything that could 
make a_person contented. The 
money I spent at your school 
was the best I ever invested.— 
Lee Grant, Ravenna, O. 


Now Has Steady Job 
Have been working for the 
it 18 months in a garage. 
don’t find any job can’t 
handle and I sure don't regret 
what I spent in your shops.— 
Hubert 
W. Va. 


rwine, Marlington, 


Takes Care of 200 Motors 
I_am now working under the 
Chief Engineer. Have 200 
motors under my _ care. Not 
-much time: to play. 

you again for gt me se- 
cure this job.—Nicholas Cox, 
Dayton, O. 


_A-1 Instructors at McSweeny’s 
I class your instructors as 
A-1+ mechanics and they are 

Mtlemen in every respect. 

ell pieased with my training 
and I recommend your schools. 
—J.._E., Cook, Bowdon, Ga. 


Father Grateful For McSweeny 

I knew I was doing Mr. Mc- 
-Ginn a favor in sending him 
to ur school. Am sending 
stu ts to your school only 
as it has. done so much for 
my sons.—H. W. Mulvey, 
. Retsof, N. ¥. 


_ MONEY BACK 
_ GUARANTEE 


yd€ you are not fully satisfied 
“after you have finished oon 
training, your tuition w be 


Mail Coupon NOW! 
‘ Fill in and paste coupon on 


se st-card or Pp 
* velope—mail at once. — 


McSWEENY TRADE SCHOOLS — 
DETROIT, MICH. Dept. 24-37 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ras ts ee Ld! 


AVIATION GROUND ME. 

CHANICS; DIESEL ENGINES; — 

ELECTRICAL; ACETYLENE AND — 
ELECTRIC ARC WELDING | 


Come to Detroit—te Automotive Capital of the World 
and learn a good paying trade in the long established McSweeny 
Trade School. The Famous McSweeny Training qualifies you 

quicker, easier and cheaper because you learn by Actual Shop 
Work on Real Equipment—no books, no printed lessons! You 
learn the ‘‘why’’ of everything you require, then under a com- 
petent instructor who is a Master Mechanic YOU, do the job 
yourself. Detroit will thrill you, inspire you to be the success — 
you want to be and CAN be. Free visits to the great plants— 
the hum of industry is everywhere in this great center. 


Qualify for $35 to $75 Per Week 


The shortage of efficiently trained mechanics in Auto, Aviation — 
Ground Work, Diesel, Llectrical Trades, Welding, ete., assures you 
permanent work at good pay. McSweeny trains you in quick, easy 
stages—a few short weeks and you are ready for your job. Life 
Scholarship permits you to come back anytime for further training. Be: 


No additional cost for tuition. ; 


Actual Shop Training— 
Real Equipment 


or 
Motors of all kinds; Aviation; Diesel Equipment; Electrical; 

Welding—nothing lacking—everything complete for most practical — 
instruction. This is the 19th successful year of McSweeny—many 
thousands of graduates testify to success of McSweeny Actual Shop 

Training on Real Equipment. No previous experience necessary; 
no special education—just common sense and ambition, n. 


Come to Kansas City-tne “Heart of America”—it 
more convenient for you. Same Shop Training; Same equipment; — 

Same Efficient Instruction. America’s second largest transporta- 
tion center and geographical center of the U. 8S. y 


Pee Sa Sees eee ee ee eee ee xs 


i = McSweeny Trade Schools, 
4 Dept. 24-37, Detroit, Mich., or Kansas City, Mo. 
Without cost or obligation, send me your big FREE Book on 
I (1 Aute Mechanics [J Aviation Ground Mechanics [) Diesel 
Mechanics [) Electrical (] Welding. ) ; 
- Also information about your Low Tuition Offer. | 
\ 
i k. “7 
| 
5 NQNGs. ose «s : 
1 
EL Street....... 
| 
t ' a 
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PATENTS | 
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Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Assured Best Results ee 
SEND DRAWING OR MODEL J . 


| All Business Given Prompt and Proper Attention 
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Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-McNally Directory of iid 

Bankers and iit Menommentied Attorneys, published by Rand-MeNally & Co.. ~ * 

Chicago, Ill.; The Baggott & Ryall Directory-of Guaranteed Attorneys, published ul 
Corporation, Boston, Mass.; the American Lawyers 

leveland, Ohio; Bankers Service Legal Directory, pub- 

Service Co., Boston, Mass.; Eyre’s Law List, 9 Park Place, 


New York City; Snow-Church Directory Co. Lawyers List, published in New 


9 
’ 
: 
: . 8 _ Annual, published in 
b 


630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


York City; and the Central Guarantee Co. Bankers and Lawyers Directories, 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


: 
: 
: 
Registered Patent Lawyer Te : 
J 
A 


724 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building 
Washington, D. C. 


SP 52% Tune 


We can teach you 


RAWING ! 
#8 aN“. Dee Ceenbone 
Ve 4 


- during your 
- sparc thine. 


Our 38 years of 
successful teach- 
ing prove our abil- 
oe in sina 4 

ial an ustrative Draw- YEAR _ BOOK 
‘Cartooning and Applied Art. |; races ' 
dorsed by high art authori. ek: 
if . Students trained by members wa, 
of our Faculty are filling high-salaried 4] 

tions. <Artist’s Outfit FREE to 
mrolled Students. Write today for 
rt Year Book. 


Dept. 7, 10 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send copy of Art Year Book to address 


Se ee 


Petree eee v ene 


RHEUMATISMI 


If you want to really try to get rid of your 
Rheumatism — Neuritis—Arthritis — Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! ra 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 

“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism."" | 
In simple words this helpful Book reveals! 
startling, proven facts that every sufferer 
should know! , 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
380-C Street, Hallowell, Maine. ‘ 4 


Piles-Go! it 
OH, WHAT A RELIEF! 


Relief to piles sufferers 
guaranteed or your money 
back. { No cutting, n 
suppositories, no oi 
ments and no salves. T 
only liquid pile reme 

aken internally through 
the mouth. Piles-Go, $1.00 
a bottle and money b 
if it fails. Literature free 
Reference: The Peoples Bank, Gambier, Oh 
Nabob Distributing Co., Box A., Gambier, € 


This may seem a strange question. But 
if you want to magnify your energy— 
sharpen your brain to ragor edge—put a 
‘glorious sparkle in your eye—pull your- 
Self up to a health level where you can 
glory in vitality—you’re going to read 
_this message to the last line. 


WHAT IS AN 
_____ INTERNAL BATH? 


Some understand an internal bath to be 
an enema. Others take it to be some new- 
“fangled laxative. Both are wrong. A 
real, genuine, true internal bath is no 
_ more like an enema than a kite is like an 
airplane. The only similarity is the em- 
ployment of water in each case. 
A bona-fide internal bath is the adminis- 
tration into the intestinal tract of pure, 
“warm water, Tyrrellized by a marvelous 
cleansing.tonic. The appliance that holds 
the liquid and injects it is the J.B. 
4 Cascade, the invention of that eminent 
sebysician, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, who 
erfected it to save his own life. Now, 
ere’s where the genuine internal bath 
“differs radically from the enema. 


The lower intestine, called by the great 
Professor Foges of Vienna “the most pro- 
‘lific source of disease,” is five feet long 
and shaped like an inverted U—thus q. 
The enema cleanses but a third of this 
“horseshoe,” or to the first bend. The 
J.B.L. Cascade treatment cleanses it the 
entire length—and does it effectively. You 
have only to read that booklet “Why We 
‘Should Bathe Internally” to fully under- 
“stand how the Cascade does it—without 
pain or discomfort. 
WHY TAKE AN 
é' INTERNAL BATH? 
Here is why: The intestinal tract is the 
_waste canal of the body. Due to our soft 
foods, lack of vigorous exercise, and 
ghly artificial civilization, a large per- 
eentage of persons suffer from intes- 
‘tinal stasis (delay). The passage of waste 
is entirely too slow.‘ Result: Germs and 
soison breed in this waste and enter the 
oes through the blood vessels in the 


ereetnal. walls. 
These poisons are extremely insidious, 


and may be an important contributing 
sause to the headaches you get—the skin 
crises fatigue—the mental slug- 
gishness—and susceptibility to colds—and 
untless other ills. They may also be an 
foun ortant factor in the cause of prema- 
ate: old age, rheumatism, high blood 
“pressure and many serious maladies. 
Thus it is imperative that your system be 
free of these poisons, and internal bath- 
in ng is an effective means. In fifteen min- 
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N INTERNAL BATH? 
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utes it flushes fhe intestinal tract of 
impurities—quick hygienic action. And 
each treatment tends to strengthen the 
intestinal muscles so the passage of waste 
is hastened. 


Nurse Uses Cascade on , 
Nearly Every Case 


I have this to‘say now and always. I 
sure could not and would not be with- 
out a Cascade for my own use. I also 


use one in my work on nearly every 
case I go on. 


I enjoy using it because 
it never fails me. I surely have had _ 
some wonderful results by the use of 
the Cascade. I guess I could fill a book 
with my different cases and the results 
I have had. I just couldn’t nurse any 
more without it. 
LENA LIERMAN, R.N. 
1731 Delaware St., Anderson, Ind. 


Nov. 8, 1934. 


IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 


Taken just before retiring you will sleep. a 


like a child. You will rise with a vigor 
that is bubbling over. 
tude toward life will be changed. All 
clouds will be laden with silver, you will 
feel rejuvenated—remade. That is the 
experience of thousands of men and 


women who faithfully practice the won= 


derful inner cleanliness. Just one internal 


bath a week to regain and hold glorious, _ 
vibrant health! To toss off the mantle of | 


age, nervousness, and dull care! To for- 
tify you against epidemics, colds, etc. 
Ts that fifteen minutes worth while? 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


It is entirely FREE. We are absolutely _ 


convinced that you will agree you never 
used a three-cent stamp to better advan- 
tage. 
achieve results that seem miraculous. As 


an eye-opener on health, this booklet is _ 


worth many, many, many times the price 
of that stamp. Use the convenient cou- 


pon below or address the Tyrrell’s Hy- 


gienic Institute, Inc., Dept. WA37, 152 W. 
65th St., New York City—NOW! 


“—™"="'TEAR OFF AND MAIL AT ONCE~~~"1 


[ Tyeret s ye a 34 gr Heike ie 
2 West 65th ya Dept. W. | 
Now York, N. wn 
Send me aE Aen cost or obligation, © 
your illustrated booklet on intestinal | 
ills and the proper use of the famous | 
I 


Internal Bath—‘‘Why We Should 
Bathe Internally.” 

INES 5.55 2s cs sgh oes wake le eee | 
Sireot sn... 25m fe cece wean amare | 
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Your whole atti-— 


There are letters from many who _ 


Soe ee 


“=e 


~~ For reading 
Jine print, 
sewing, 
threading 
—~fine needles. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Then these beautiful magnifiers wall ton Pe only $3.95. 
my latest illustrated FREE circular showing many different up-to-date styles. 


and near. 
ST. LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE 


Improved 
Sectionals! 


FOR MODERN HOMES 


The World Ab iain, 2 


4 fee ue te 


For saw filing, 
carpentry, 

all close work 
and to see 

fat and near, 


We will send you set of 


Send your name, full address and age. 
a — re at once to select the ones you need for your 
HING TO PAY until you can see satisfactorily, far 
Send for | 
Write pf Postcard will do. ~ 


Other styles as low as $2.95. 


Room 1415, 6233 Delmar Avenue LOUIS, MISSOURI _ 


- Quality built by Birger, with exclusive new constructional : ; 

features, these smartly designed units conform to today’s : aiid 
| trend in home and office decoration. Direct from factory 
- on 30 day approval. Catalog A illustrates the designs now : . 


available at low economy prices. 


_| BIRGER, Inc., irre FAatus, N.¥. 


i “Your treatment is good for the 
ailments you describe them for. 


Your FOUR NINES do the part 
they are intended for.” 
Henry J. D—, Dubuque, lowa. 


7 have taken one bottle of your 
FOUR, NINES and they are start- 
ing to do me good.” 

Joseph D—, New Bedford, Mass. 


“My husband has tried many 
things for his liver but your 9999 
only hag given him an appetite.” 
Mrs. Ff. J. H—, Okmulgee, Okla. 


«Your 9999 are wonderful. I in- 
tend to take them regularly.”’ 
Edward P—, Detroit, Mich. 


All original letters on file and 
open to your inspection. 


COMPLETE AS ABOVE 


$12.75 


WAL. or MAH. FINISH 


81 Year Old Doctor 
Takes Own Medicine 


TO PEP UP LIVER BILE FLOW TO 2 9TS. DAILY 


LIVERISH FOLKS SHOULD TEST HIS SE- 
CRET ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Dr. Mebane at 81 feels young, happy, enjoys 
every minute of life and laughs at GALL- 
STONES and GALL-BLADDER colic. For 
CONSTIPATION, poor digestion, loss of appe- 
tite and pep, NERVOUSNESS, | neuralgia, 
BILIOUSNESS, sallow complexion, DIZZI. — 
NESS, cramp, colic, coated tongue, foul breath 
(sewer gas), RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, 
etc., caused by inactive liver, write for Dr. 
Mebane’ s Prescription No. 9999 (FOUR ar § 
100 tiny but full strength. tablets only $1. : 
C.O.D. postage extra. MONEY BACK if fist 
bottle doesn’t fix you up. Write today ko 2 


DR. MEBANE MEDICINE co. 


207 N. Michigan, Dept. W-4, Chicago, m 
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__ The Portland morning papers mentioned in 
-a_ short paragraph the honeymoon of David 
iM Mason and his beautiful bride. To the readers 
_ this meant nothing. But to the groom it was 
_the happy climax to an arduous and _heart- 
_ breaking struggle he had waged with himself. 


When he left school he accepted an obscure 
_ position. And it was while doing his work 
‘that he met Myra Holbrook. 


For a year they saw each other often. They 
re _ took long walks across the open country. During 

~ one of these excursions Dave asked her to be 
8 his wife. The words tumbled over one another. 


They became mixed and trailed off to silence. 

_ “Perhaps, some day,” she said, “if you'll do 
sae as I say. You know, Dave, you seemed so 

r helpless when I first met you .. . yet I liked 

_ you. I began thinking of the future, because 
_ ~ I felt that this moment would come.” Myra 
_ then rallied to her own defense. “I am like 
g 

e 


_ every other girl. My happiness means a home 
_ of my own, a successful husband, perhaps a 
circle of interesting friends—things that will be 
endangered by the disappointments and failure 
bound to be caused by your stammering . 
é 
7 Only Myra knew why Dave had suddenly 
an left Portland. Would her plan be successful? 
on | Could Dave be set free from his stammer- 
TBS Scene 


Then came the awaited word. Her hopes 
_ Were revived by the glowing terms in which 
_ he described the life at Bogue Institute—the 
wonderful speech studio, the interesting people, 
the competent, confidence-inspiring instructors. 


' Another week—and his letters spoke of 
progress. Gradually enthusiasm at the success 
_ of his efforts crept into each message ... 
then, a note of triumph! 

ae 


_ At the end of the sixth week Dave returned 
to Portland. He was so changed that she was a 
little afraid of him. He was the man she 

dreamed he could be. Confident. A distinguish- 

able note of success in his eyes. ‘‘Myra,” he 
cried happily, sweeping her into his arms. Then 
holding her off he said with mock gravity: 
“Meet Mr. David Mason, late of Indianapolis. 
Now an ambitious man. Tomorrow a success.” 


__A year later they married and started on 
their honeymoon. Leaning over the leeward 
rail of the Organic as she plowed through the 
’ Atlantic, Myra sighed and looked at the man 
at her side. “Stammering Dave Mason sees 
it through,’ she said, musingly, “as I knew 
he could and would.” Laughing happily, she 
‘moved nearer to her prosperous-looking hus- 
band.” 


If you stammer or stutter, don’t make the 
istake of thinking that the defect will soon 
outgrown, Only one out of 500 children 
tgrows stammering after reaching the age 
6. If you permit yourself to continue stam- 
ering, you are sentencing yourself to go from 
. failure to another; from unhappiness to 
‘No business man will want to employ 


4 


ammering Dave Mason 


4 - But did you know that it could be corrected ?” 
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Benjamin N. Bogue, the speech expert, has 
spent 36 years in constant study, research and 
investigation of the causes of stammeéring. Dur- 
ing that time he has met personally more than — 
27,000 stammerers, diagnosed 120,000 cases 0 
speech disorders—and has corrected thousands 
of cases of stammering. cs : 


Mr. Bogue has written a book, entitled 
“Don’t Stammer.” In it he relates some of his 
experiences as a stammerer. He stammere 
from boyhood; he himself tasted to the last — 
bitter drop the sorrow of the stammerer. After 
many years of failure he finally found complete 
relief for himself—and for others as well. H 
tells of the joy and happiness he then felt, o 
the new world that was opened to him. © ie 

This 64-page book is packed with vital in- 
formation for the stammerer. Send today for 
a copy of this beautifully illustrated book, 
which describes the Bogue Unit Method for 
the scientific correction of stammering and 
stuttering, which method has been successfully 
used at the Bogue Institute for 36 years—since 
1901. It is highly endorsed by thousands of 
Don’t delay. Learn now why you 


i 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, ee 
Dept. 1200, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me, free of all charges, and 
without obligation, your beautifully illustrated 
book entitled ‘Don’t Stammer.” ‘ 


Address ..... 
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of a Proven Method 


Don’t feel for a minute your case is hopeless! 
No matter how long you have suffered with 
spinal curvature or other troubles of the 
back, there should be help for you in the 
Philo Burt Method. In the past 35 years over 
60,000 cases have been successfully treated 
—many of these cases were-once thought 
“jncurable’’. 


30 DAYS FREE 
OUR 30-DAY TRIAL will prove what the 
Philo Burt Appliance can do for your case. 
If you are afflicted with a weak, diseased or 
deformed back, rc owe it to yourself to put 
this proven method to an actual test. Physi- 
cians use and recommend it—we will gladly 
work with your family Doctor. 
VALUABLE BOOK YOURS 

Time flies! Write us at once; describe your 
case in detail so we can send you specific in- 
formation. Book of information sent free. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


227-7 Odd Fellows Temple “ Jamestown, N.Y. us 


I HAVE thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers all over the country who 
could not afford to pay big prices. 
I have been making dental plates 
that fit for many years, by mail. I 
guarantee you satisfaction or they do 


In one Pennsylvania town alone 91 


not cost you one cent, and a your people are wearing plates made b 
word. Teeth made especially for you me. They cre completely satis 
: personally can be tried for sixty days. and they Have Satu b f bh 


SEND NO MONEY — 2523 atl rae 
My plates are very beautiful to look at and eer . 


are constructed to give life-long service and 
satisfaction. You can look younger at once. DR. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.S., 
440 W. Huron St., Dept. 208, Chicago, III. 


They are made with pearly atte eae 
porcelain teeth. Well fitting and guarantee Please send me your #RER improsaios paatert 
unbreakable. Remember, you do not send one price list and full information on your dental 
cent with coupon—just your name and address, plates without any obligation. Pg as 

and we send free im- 


pression. material and AT AMEE et ve ee 
FREE full detailed directions. Psa sieneiaore Sin sinnsin eisai els Sia ieee 
Be sure to write today 
; : for my low prices and ADDRESS! 10 Ac Sao ine eee eee etseebee 
complete information. Don’t put this off. 
Do it today. Just mail coupon. OILY: sicteynys. dajseetay coer eave STATE 7 nea 
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HE abin., to write letters that 

produce results will speed you on 
your way to promotion and high pay. 
Now, for the first time, you can learn 
the actual methods used by many of 
America’s leading firms for handling 
their correspondence—from 
routine transactions to important ne- 
gotiations—in this complete book: 


Doing Business som 
By Letter 


‘THIS book will show you how 
to write successful letters. It 
makes clear every point you need 
to know in writing letters that will 
make more sales, settle complaints 
satisfactorily, negotiate better pur- 
chasing arrangements—and so on 
through every type of. letter re- 


‘thas saved us many dollars. and 
much goodwill.’’ 

Edward Walton, Auburn, Me. 
“One suggestion was worth sev- 
cra Alvord, Alvord Glove Co 

. Alvord, Alvor ove Co., 

Mayfield, N. Y. 


= aS 
Mail this coupon => 
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simple 


By 
M. Clapp- 


Counsel on Business. Communi- 


cation. . Lecturer. New York 
University. Author. “Personal 
Letters in Business’: Co-author, 
“Language for Men of Affairs,” 
“How to Talk,” etc. 


quired in modern business. 

It completely explains the fa- 
mous “situation approach” method 
developed by Mr. Clapp through 
his study of correspondence in 
hundreds of companies. You can’t 
help writing good letters if you 
use this remarkable method. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


5 Days’ Trial—No Advance Payment—No. C.O.D. 


S) 


END for Doing Business By Letter at our risk. Keep it 
for five days, put it to any test you like. If you don’t find 


that it gives you ideas that you will want to use in every letter, 
if you don’t find that it helps you write better letters with less 


effort, just mail it back without obligation. 


If you decide to 


keep it—and you are the sole judge—send $3.00, plus a few 
cents for shipping, in full payment. 


472 Pages, 300 Specimen Leffers, $3.00 


(FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL) 
ae ee ae ES 


SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL i 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
Dept. M-15, 15 E. 26th St., New York 


Send me a copy of Clapp’s Doing Business By Letter. i 
Within five days after getting it, f will either return it j 
or send $3.00—plus a few cents for delivery—in full 
payment. (We pay delivery charges on cash orders; same | 
return privilege. ) j 


Namie (Please Pa pat) so crad,cinisne sina eterercloigies>ts Ue ree 
Street “Address. We cme els « o.0 07s 0: = dco! cielo csgleen ar gran 
City 
(0 Employed by, 
OJ or Reference 

(Must be filled in unless you send cash.) 


Adiress Of “Above isis’ seed oi creiso a dinetel ty aeiettrets a 
*Outside continental U. 8S. and Canada, $3.25 cash with order. 
(ts EG Se Se) ed ee ee 
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OLDMONEY BOUGHT AND SOLD 


=e HIGHEST prices paid for OLD or ODD Coins. Keep ALL. 


THE RELIABLE 
Premium Coin Catalogue 
and Price List 


Unt Numamatic Valen of OU 
Rare U3. Gold, Silver and 
‘Cooper Coram 


BOOK, 4x6. 


$5 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of different kinds. Send 
TEN cents for our NEW ILLUSTRATED COIN VALUE 
Showing GUARANTEED buying and selling 


prices. Get Posted at once. Honesty our policy. 31 years in 
business. If you wish to BUY or SELL send for our books. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


(We also buy old Gold and Silver of all kinds.) 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. 


Box 42 Le Roy, N. Y. 


“TN. PRIN 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medi- 


eal, mechanical, children’s books, etc., etc., ali at guaranteed savings. 


Public and school libraries attention Over 


7.000 regular library titles carried in stock at all times! Send card now for Clarkson's catalog, 


FREE—BOOKS—ATLAS 


ite for our great illustrated book catalog and find out how you can get these beautiful giftefree. The Clarkson 
ioe a Aes course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. FREE if you write NOW— 


OPERATE A COLLECTION BUSINESS 


Be a Credit-Collection Manager 


One Short, Inexpensive Course Quickly Teaches Both. 
Little capital or education is required. 


the times is the Collection Agency Business. 


One of the outstanding business opportunities of 
A fine income is assured. 


One of the most important and highly paid positions in any business is that of Collection-Credit Manager. 


Trained men easily obtain positions, become ‘‘key’’ men through our training. 


folder. No obligation. 


Write at once for descriptive 


COLE & ASSOCIATES, Dept. 100, State Tower Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BeA 
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Make $35, $50, $75 a Week 


Learn at Home This 
Simple, Practical Way 
More trained Artists needed each 
year. Hundreds of magazines, 
advertisers, newspapers, printing 
houses, ete., pay good money for 
art work. Our method makes it 
fun to learn Commercial Art, 
Cartooning and Designing at 
home in spare time. 


Made $125 a 
Week! 


We. Ete. OF. ‘Syra- L 
N 


, . + 
:_ “Since 
completi ne 
our course 
ave earned as 
high at $125 a 
week. 


$76 a Week 
—that’s what 
our student, 
» ey aon 
Penna., aver- 


Big Artist’s Outfit Given 
Drawing board, paints, brushes, 
all materials you need to learn 
and earn come ‘with first lessons. 

FREE BOOK 
Free Book explains remarkable 
method. ‘Tells about our gradu- 
ates—their suceesses—what they 
say—reproductions of work—how 


they earned even while learning. 


ages. Has made 
over $1,200 
in_ spare time! 


Washington School of Art, 


W Studio 727, 1115—I15th St., N. W., i 
f Washington, D. C. 4 
i Please send me, without obligation, your 

§ Free Book, ‘‘Art for Pleasure and Profit.’’ : 
: PABUsie'y waleiy cose vid eviaviuimnvis ved ASE). culabes r] 
MEA CDEE Serene DSi eri oy 516 wialoiere eeiniuien a'siall «6 eee are : 
L City. .s5- Ra Tip Vier wewidGigie leis State wa. sa...i. 1 
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HE A PASSENGER 


Traffic_Inspector 


Trained, Dependable Men Make Good 


ACTIVE MEN—19 to 50—make good 
money as Railway and Bus Passenger 
Traffic Inspectors. Our simple, home-study course 
trains you easily—quickly—and upon completion we 
place you at up to $135 per month, plus expenses, to 
start, or refund your tuition. Pleasant work—interest- 
ing surroundings—travel if you like. 


Splendid Opportunities 


Ambitious men advance rapidly 
with experience. Write for booklet 
describing our 18-yr. record of 
training and placing students, 


STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, Div. 26, Buffalo, N.Y. 


MODERN HISTORY IN 
ONE STAMPS COLLEC- 
TION. Value $16.00 for 
only 1:60. 325 valuable, 
different Stamps from the 
Vatican, Lichtenstein, Rou- 
mania, Jugoslavia, pretty 
pictorial of Spain, San Marino, Italy-Abys- 
sinia, Saar, North and East Nations, Col- 
onies and other Countries, including Silver- 
Jubilee. Peace, Commemoratives, Air-Mail, 
Cities and others. Offered with beautiful 
selection on approval. ATLAS STAMP 
LTD., LUGANO, 243 SWITZERLAND. 
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stOPour Rupture 


FILLED WITH AIR. 
No more hard, unyielding 


_— pads since 
: invention of ri 
: Brooks 
Air Q 


\wauy = Learn About My Perfected 
| RUPTURE INVENTION! 


Vy worry and suffer any longer? Learn now about 
my perfected invention for all forms of reducible 
rupture. It has brought ease, comfort and. happiness 
to thousands of men, women and children by assisting 
Nature to-restore the natural strength to the weakened 
muscles and close the opening. You can imagine how 
happy these thousands of rupture sufferers were when they 
The Double Inguinal Ap- wrote me to report that they had no further use for any 
piiene ie ger tee kind of a support. How would YOU like to be able to 
yee ohee Res ee feel that same happiness—to sit down and write me such 

a message—a few months from today? Hurry—send 
coupon quick for Free Rupture Book, self-measuring chart 
and PROOF of results! 


Patented AIR-CUSHION Support Gives Nature 
a Chance to CLOSE the OPENING 


Special Brooks Appli- Surprisingly—continually—my perfected Automatic Air 
att, praghucatev agp De Cushion supports the weakened parts, allowing Nature, the 
ture.and successfully Great Healer, to swing into action! All the while you 
fitted by mail. should experience the most heavenly comfort and security. 
No obnoxious springs, metal girdles or hard pads. No 
salyes or plasters. My complete Appliance weighs but a 
few ounces, is durable, inconspicuous, sanitary and cheap 
in price. Wouldn’t you like to say “goodbye” to rupture 
worries and “hello” to NEW freedom .. . NEW glory in 
living . . . NEW happiness with the help of Mother 
Wapat Nature and my perfected Air Cushion Appliance? 

lanamace 


ion is used for SENT ON TRIAL! 


Femoral Rupture with 

equal success. My invention is never sold in stores nor by agents. Beware of imita- 
tions! You can get it only from my U. S. factories or from my 33 
foreign offices. And I’li send it to you on trial. If you don’t like it—if it doesn’t “work” —it 
costs you NOTHING. But-don’t buy now. Get the facts about it FIRST! Write me today. Tl 
answer in plain envelope with interesting information Free. Stop Your Rupture Worries—send 
coupon, All correspondence strictly confidential. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
46A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


CONFIDENTIAL COUPON FOR RUPTURE SUFFERERS 
| H. c. BROOKS, President 
46A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Rush me your Free Book, self-fitting chart 
proof of results, all without obligation, and in 


FREE BOOK 


ON RUPTURE plain envelope. . B. BROOKS 
Mail / [ESOS mE Senet oem dees 8 State 
Sire? Pees 20g vaccines + fe OTs 0 hse oe for man, pl 


Werte sbieas ses ndnsve ds State... or SBI 


Periph. Cp sbdeach senna eat SOME 
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STRANGER 
THAN FICTION 


“SEE THE 
SENSUOUS 
SNAKE DANCE 
PERFORMED BY 
AMAZON GIRLS. 


See the last survivals of pre-historic man living 
on earth today. See the strange land where brood- 
ing despair slays more inhabitants than disease— 
Among what race are women tied up every night 
by their husbands? In what European country do 
mothers lick their children instead of washing 
them? Where does religion forbid a man to look 
at his mother-in-law? The answer to these ques- 
tions and hundreds of other strange and secret 
practises will be found in the sensational photo- 
graphs of . 


THE SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND 


The ‘‘Secret Museum of Mankind’ is a unique 
achievement, for its spectacular photographs will 
live in your memory forever. It is a gallery of 
the weird, the secret, the mysteribus. Of the 
strangest peoples who inhabit the face of the 
earth. Of the most exotic tribal rites ever photo- 
israphed in the wild recesses of cannibal lands. Of 

© curious customs of love, courtship and marri- 
age among primitive folk. Daring explorers have 
risked their lives to obtain these startling photo- 
graphs in the strangest corners of the world where 
the foot of white man has rarely trod. 


Send at once for the FREE illustrated brochure 
on the ‘‘Secret Museum of Mankind’’ containing 
sensational camera reproductions from Africa, 
Asia, Oceania, etc., etc. 


fueé ILLUS TRATED 


BROCHURE -” 


SOS SS OSS SK KR KKK Erna enesanaes: 


METRO PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 600 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please send me your FREE illustrated brochure 
on the “‘Secret Museum of Mankind’’. 


Name 
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AT HOME 
ASSEMBLING 
KI-YAKS! 
ICEBOATS! 
MOTOR 
SLEDS! 


from Mead’s com- 
plete “‘cut-to-fit’’ 
kits at amazing low 
cost. 
OW, 443 
YOU BUILD 
Ki-yaks: 3 sizes for paddling or sail- 
ing. Also outboard model. Fast, sea- 
worthy. Lift with one hand or take any- 
where on auto (compiete sail rig a few 
dollars extra.) Ice Boats, Motor Sleds, 


Snomobiles. Rush 10c for circulars and 
$6.00 gift paddle offer on Ki-yaks! 


MEAD GLIDERS 


15S.Market, Dept. W-11, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Cheaper HEAT 
yy Without COAL 


New Invention Fits Any Stove 
Vior Range — 30 Days Free Trial 
Remarkable invention burns 96% air, 4% 
of a cheap varicty of oil obtainable every- 
where. Does away with coal, wood, ashes, 
a dirt and drudgery. Clean, silent, quick, like 
EARN $60 A WEEK!] e29 beat. 3 times hotter than coal and 
Write tor FREE Burneref-) Cheaper. Temperature controlicd. No more 
terandorotectedteritory) getting upon bittercold, wintry, morn= 
ings. Many automatic features. No gas or 
electricity needed. Safe as any ordinary kitchen range. Easy to 
insta! 0 damage to stove—simply sits in firebox of any 
stove, range, heater or furnace. Costs just a few cents a day tp 
operate. TRY 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK. Low introductory 
price and 30-day trial. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
AGENTS and spare time workers: Oil heat saves money this 
year; people buy to save. Write for free burner offer that 
spproved by Nat'l Hoard of Fire Underwriters, BRIGHAM 
approv at! of Fire Underwriters, H. 
Oil BURNER CO., 2914 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


MONEY 


% 


PRICED L 


FREE 
BOOK 


Send Coupon Below 


New Discoveries in 


BALDNESS 


Two scientists have made an amazing new discove' 

which it is believed will grow hair quickly. Rerblert 
Infra-Red Rays and can be used in any home with 
electricity. You are offered 30 days free trial and if 
it doesn’t end dandruff, give scalp tissues new. life, 
grow luxuriant new hair—trial costs you nothing, 
Users all over America report startling results. : 


SEND NO MONEY. Complete facts about this re- 
markable new electrical discovery, and 24-puge book- 
let on Baldness will be sent free if you mail coupon 
below. Please print name and address plainly. 


pr————- FREE TRIAL OFFER ———-| 


| The Cel-O-Ray Institute oe | 
Suite 3064—630 Fifth Avenue sf 
New York, N. Y. Dept. W,A.-37 

Send me your 24-page booklet, New Discoy- 


eries in BALDNESS, and details of your 30-day 
free trial offer. 


Name...... ‘ Bere ete seit oie Saket pie ve uisie.a Weieare 
AGORORE 05:0 /.55% cidide oai.s's cae crepinc tee tee ae 
Oly tace tees perce. *) a elceweecijneis) SDAUO eee 
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NO Y—learn the secrets of star salesmen 


Practical 
Salesmanship 


By W. L. Barnhart, trainer of 
hundreds of top-notch salesmen 


HY VERY salesman, veteran or beginner, will 

find ideas in this book that will mean money 
in his pocket. No pet theories, “bunk,” “high 
pressure,” or trickery, but tried and tested sales 
methods picked from the experience of hundreds 
of the country’s most successful salesmen. 
Shows you proved ways of overcoming the ob- 
stacles that every salesman runs up against in 
his daily work. 


Covers Hundreds of Points Like These 


Your Power to Persuade. 


How to Prepare. Locating 
Why every sales record can 


your best prospects, 


Be eaten. How to make your Sales 
Analyzing the $10,000-a- Talk, How to state price, 
Year-Man. Commonsense ete, 

reasons for success in sell- How You May Often Profit 
ing. by Objections. How to de- 


cide on the best answers. 


How to Appraise Excuses. 
Ten ways of answering ex- 
ecuses and objections. 

Your Price Problems. Nine 
methods of talking price. 
How to Use Suggestion In- 
stead of Argument, Letting 
your prospect “sell him- 
self,” 

How te Make Every Minute 
Pay. Pruning Your Sales 
Talk, 


Your Prospect. How famous 
salesmen handle “‘hard buy- 
ers,” cancellations, etc. 


What is the one sure-fire 
appeal to most men. 


send you $2.50—plus a 


return privilege. ) 


| Employed by, 


Mail this coupon=> | 
61A 


Name (please print)...... 

Street Address...........- 

(9 Be Le Aan Gowen 
E 


or Reference. ......---e sete ect eseer sees Slave hahahe Serre 
a (Above line must be filled in if you do not send cash.) 


Address of Above......-.-neecsreccersncsseen sense ge 
*Qutside continental U. S. and Oanada, 
ee 


Orders for from 8 to 50 
copies for their salesmen 
and sales managers received: 
from many nationally-. 
known firms like Pet Milk 
Sales Corporation, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., The 
O. K. Tool Co., Ernst &. 
Ernst. You, too, can profit 
by following the judgment 
of these successful sales 
managers, ‘ 
@ 


“TI cannot remember giving a book 
on any subject to a salesman that 
has created so much enthusiastic 


comment,’’ : 
R. O. Linder, Mor., 
Linder-Iverson Co., Fairfield, fa. 


266 Pages, $2.50 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL 


SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
Dept. M-14, 15 East 26th St., New York 


Send me Barnhart’s ‘‘Practical Salesmanship.” Within 
five days after it is received I will either return it or 
few cents for delivery—in full 


payment. (We pay delivery charges on cash orders; same 


$2.75 cash with order. 
BEB ee eee eee 


{ Pe 
Z a 
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Enjoy Learning 
A Foreign Language 


‘It’s-as easy as learning a new tune. Sit down in 
your easy chair, in the comfort and quiet of your 
home. Open your Languagephone Manual. Turn on 
your phonograph. Settle back and listen to a cul- 
tured native speaking in the language you wish to 
learn Follow the text from your book as you listen. 
Without conscious effort, eye and ear absorb the 
syllables, words, phrases, whole sentences in Italian, 
Spanish, French or German. 


YOU LEARN BY EAR 


By this Languagephone Method you learn a new 
tongue as easily as you learn a new tune—BY HAR. 
And the instructor never gets tired. He will repeat 
any part of the lesson, over and over, until you have 
mastered every word, every voice inflection, Thus 
you learn to speak perfectly, with the accent of a 
true, cultured native. Almost over night the cul- 
tural and business advantages that go with the 
ability to speak another tongue may be yours! You 
will never realize how amazingly simple it now is 
to: master a foreign language until you learn every- 
thing abovt this fascinating method. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below—todas. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Funk & Wagnails Company 
Dept. 1640, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


._Send me a copy of the free booklet, ‘‘Learn to | 
Speak French, Spanish, German, Italian—The 

Languagephone Way.’’ | 
-Check Language Interested in: | 
0 Italian OD French | 


INBIMN Gi cceccapessesscaceascevavevecssccscavceccscoscavensasserccesesnecces | 


CARTOON 


YOUR WAY TO 


D Spanish 0 German 


RAYE BURNS can make YOU a 
TOONIST! 
of your own home, 
CREATE ORIGINAL CAR- 
TOONS that you can SELL to 


REAL CAR- 
In your spare time and in the privacy 


he will teach you HOW to 
over 600 illustrations and 


. 2 
comes to you for ONLY...... 


Send complete address on postcard or coupon for 
FREE details and sample illustrations. 


ome oe CLIPYAND/MAIL*==—= 


THE RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 
Dept. A-2, Box 2194 Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me FREE details about your Course, 


newspapers, magazines, etc. 
Course contains 26 lessons and 


WODEENS se. evcchedsccians. 


CEEY oi. ui's'.'¢ 


: 


10 SECOND | 

DEMONSTRATION — 

SELLS AIR CUSHIONED 
SHOES LIKE MAGIC 


rea REE mropuces 


SENT AT 
NO COST 
Everything you 
need to make 
money as a Mason 
Shoe Man sent on 


WROTE CUSMIOR 


IME QUARRY 
LEATHER INSOLE action. 


MEN wanted by shoe manufacturer 
established 33 years for sales work. 
Line includes more than 250 styles for 
men and women. Ready cash daily and 
extra bonuses to producers. Your own 
shoes at factory prices, Famous VEL- 
VET-EEZ air-cushion insole shoes for 


request. No ex men and PILLOW-STEPS for women 
perience neces - sell on 10-second demonstration. Ex- 
sary. Write to- cellent money-making opportunity. 
day! All or part time. 


MASON SHOE MFG. CO. : 
Dept. A-93 Chippewa Fails, Wis. 


BARGAIN BOOK 


CAMERAS 
and. Supplies ! 


Explains latest 
inventions, 
methods in 
Photography and 
tH Home ovie 

Making, for fun 

and profits. Of- 

fers hundreds of 

amazing money- 

saving Bargains 

in’ still and 

movie Cameras, 

Lenses, Films, 

etc. Used 

equipment 

accepted . in 

trade. Satis- 

faction guaranteed! WRITE! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
Est. 1899, 230 S. Wabash Dept. WA-7, Chicago, U. S.:A. 


THE RIGHT SCHOOL 


IMPORTANT 


Consult The World Almanac’s convenient Educational 
Directory if you are interested in schools. It is a quick 
way to locate an institution with suitable courses and 
location. Turn to pages 66A, 67A, 68A, and 694. 
Or write to School Information Bureau. 


The World Almanac, 125 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


Photography 
‘ PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business 
or fascinating hobby, at» home 
under guidance of qualified in- 
structors. No previous experience 
wecessary, common school eduga- 
tion sufficient. Many earn while 
learning. Our practical studio 
methods also qualify for well- 
2 Paying positions upon gradua- 
Send coupon below at once for free booklet 


tion. 


“Opportunities in Modern Photography’’ particulars 
and requirements. 
ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4361 Chicago, Ill. 


Send booklet, Opportuntties in Modern Photo 
ticulars and requirements, tbe 


NAME 2). 0)2t0.6 4's seieibic'e sie eletetciclsiese = ieee ee en aa 


Address 


TOPO Pore mere meres erosereresccneseerese 


Ciara cic cicte's ele ofinlnic oft hie o/ sree RACE: 


se eeererovere 
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25,000 books of all publishers 
listed i in our 42nd Annual Bargain 
Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time | 
favorites—latest ‘‘best  sellers.’’ 


Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Supplying: 


schools, colleges, 
Send postcard today for our new 1937 catalog, 


tomers. 


raries, and thousands of individu 


“Bargains in Books.”’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 161 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, "sHineis 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Business Opportunities 


Advertising Agencies 


ADVERTISE. 30 words, 40 néwspapers, $2.50. Goodall 
Advertising Agency, 742 Market St., San Francisco. 
California. 

ADVERTISE—24 Words, 50 papers, 
Free. Arkenberg, 140-W Nassau St., 


$5.00. Catalog 
New. York City 


Sted 


Air Pittals wad Rifles 


BARGAIN CATALOG: Haenel, Benjamin, Crossman 
Diana, Warrior; all makes. Send 3e stamp. LEE 
SALES CO., 35 W. 32nd St. (Dept. WA), N. Y. City. 


Automobile Parts 


USED Auto Parts at 
CENTURY PARTS CO., 


Baby Chicks 


2203 ae EEE ee 
Ss AS WORLD’S LARGEST CHIC PRODUCERS, WE 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. BIG CATALOG FREE. 
cae ae, pt al FARMS. BOX 428, PLEAS- 


half. price for all cars. 
1712 LAFAYETTE AVE 


Backnumber Magazines 
BACKNUMBERS, LARGEST STOCK on er eastern 
seaboard. Sharan’s, 4019 Broadway, N. Y. 

_ Binoculars, Telescopes, Ete. 
ae ogee CATALOG: Imported and American—all 
ALES CO. 


ds and prices. Send 3c stamp. ine Ss. 
Den. WA), 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. City. 


Books and Publishers 


SOVIET BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, ETC., IN RUS- 
SIAN, ENGLISH, other languages. Catalogues Free 
—Please state subject. BOOKNIGA CORP., 255 5th 
A 


Nas IN SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
MBEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA, MOSCOW. 
“THIS IS GOOD” 
BY George A. Posner. A 
of sparkling jokes. Cloth, $1.00 postpaid. J 
Landau & Pettit, Inc., Dept. W., 15 East 17th St., 
New York City. 
BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA PRE-WAR AND SOVIET 
PUBLICATIONS in ENGLISH, FRENCH A 
RUSSIAN. Rosen, 410 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 
DON ie) Eee 
WRITE for a copy of our latest Book Catalogue. 
Diehl Landau & Pettit, Inc., Dept. W. 16 East 17th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Ee 
| EGYPTIAN Dream Book explains what 968 dreams 
mean. Prepaid, 10c. Franklin Publishing Company, 
800. North Clark Street, Dept. 4004, Chicago. 
ae course 25 lessons, 25c. Illus- 
ted: easy to understand. Franklin Publishing Com- 
; eo 800 North Clark Street, Dept. 4007, Chicago. 
{ Big Catalog describing hundreds of books on 
ee subjects. Franklin Publishing Company, 800 
Clark Street, Dept. 4005, Chicago. 


“BY MAIL” distributing business. Free de- 
Dollar Plan, ‘‘Building Mailing Lists’ 10c.. 
Merchants Sales Service, 617W North Second, Mil-— 
waukee, Wis. 

WANT increasing income? 

small. Details, samples 25c. 
Avenue, New York City. 


107-PLANS for making $20-$100 ‘weekly in home or 
office, business of your own, Descriptive Booklet 
Elite Co., 214-T Grand St., N. ¥. 


Cards and Games ee “i 


‘ 
eM STE 
CARD SHARPERS TRICKS EXPOSED, 190 pages. 
Expert at the card table, 178 pages. Card tricks, 
slight of hand, 156 pages. Price 35c each, postpaid. 
Drake, 177 N. Michigan, Chicago. © ia 
FORTUNE Telling by Cards, 10c. Latest methods; 
entertain your friends. Franklin Publishing Com- 
pany, 800 North Clark Street, Dept. 4003, Chicago, — 

| 


Choir Gowns" yea 


CHOIR GOWNS a 
CHOIR. Glee and Academic Gowns: Sold—Rented aaa 
exchanged—I1 or 1000—Lindner, 425- F., 7th Ave., N.¥.C.. e 


Coat Room Checks ok 


COAT ROOM CHECKS i 


Own business? Start 
Sanis, 2277-A Third 


DOUBLE $2.00 per 1000—triple $3.00 per 10 ae — 
Lindner, 425-E Seventh Ave., N. Y. City. é 
: Pe 
College oe ic ght xs 
COLLEGE GOWN eae =) 
NEW POPLIN GOWNS, $4. SO Mortar Board Cap’ 


25e—sli ght 


$1.25—White Collars, 25c—Tassels, 
N.Y. 


used at a reduction—Lindner, 425-E 7th Ave., 


wee 


Correspondence Courses x 
CORRESPONDENCE School courses. Big barga: 
catalogue 10c. Hanfling, R-799 Broadway, New ¥ 


Detectives a 


‘Make secret investigations. Work con 
—travel. Experience unnecessary. Detective Particulars: 
Free. Write, GEO. W. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, a 


Employment Agencies 


SHERMAN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 1183 a 
Ave. (46th), New York. All types positions peti 
open. Our guarantee, ‘Bees refunded immediate! 
positions not’ secured.’’ 


sae 


For laventane 


ae ee ee sm TS DER DIS CE TS 
PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for = 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection”’ and ‘‘When and 

to Sell an Invention.”’ Fully explain many apes “ 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechanical 
principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of — 
Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
thirty-seven years’ egpprteben Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered bee 
Attorneys, 935 Victor Building, ‘Washington, DC 
WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented aed 
unpatented. Write for proof and tell us what you have 
for sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 40, Washington, D. C. 
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» General Business Service 


A MAIL ADDRESS in Chicago will help your busi- 


All mail forwarded daily, $1 per month. Also 


ners | 

Branch Office or local representation. Established 
a ee General Business Service, 56 W. Washington, 

Dhicago. 


Help Wanted—Female 


- PERMANENT AND SUMMER POSITIONS 
eS Open for teachers and High School 
graduates. Pleasant beneficial work 
along school lines. Salary $1200 
; first - year. Write for details. 
EDUCATORS ASSN., 307 5th Ave., N. Y. C 


Help Wanted—Male 


MEN WANTED—Manufacturer established 46 years 
will finance responsible man with complete stock of 
guaranteed food, farm and household necessities—you 
pay when sold, Mighty attractive proposition. Good 
living right from start with steady increase for indus- 

_ trious man. Big Value Combination Deals, Premiums 

and Fast-Selling specials now in effect. Jacob- Van 
Dyke of Michigan sold $441.21; Maurice Vander Haar 
of Michigan sold $376.15; and B. M. Anderson of 
Utah sold $530.55 in one week. Pleasant outdoor 
No slack es eyr or 
offer. 


Tay STEADY WORK-—GOOD PAY 
-—-RELIABLE MAN WANTED TO CALL 
dpe ON FARMERS - 

No experience or capital needed. Write today. 
»_MeNESS CO,, DEPT. W, FREEPORT, ILL. 
EARN MONEY acting as rent collector. All or part 
time. Also fine side line for real estate men. Modern 
method gets results. Circular free. Sicoean, 2038 
Obear, St. Louis, Mo. 


; Help Wanted (Male and Female) 


+a, 

- WANTED IMMEDIATELY, men—women, age 18-50, 
qualify for government jobs, commence $105-$175 
_ month, Common education sufficient. Valuable in- 
_ formation free. Write INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 
195 St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising 
mushrooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
erhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book Free. 
Se ae United, 3848 A220 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 


ed Hotels, New York 


4TH ST., 202 HAST, CORNER 8RD AVE. Single 
4.50; double $6-$7 weekly. With radio in every 
Showers, Transients, $1.00. Sobels Hotel. 


Instruction 


oe DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 

_ Learn Ilustrating, Designing or Cartooning in spare 
time. Write today for talent test (No Fee). Give 
age and occupation. 

5 n _ FEDERAL SCHOOLS, INC. 

DEPTS XT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
LEARN to Dance—Waltz, Fox Trot, Tango, Con- 
tinental, Piccolino, Truckin! Collegiate Steps by 
“new chart. method at home. Information Free! Frank- 
_ lin Publishing Company, 800 North Clark Street, 
- Dept. 4008, Chicago. 
EXPERIMENTAL Watch Movements, Instructions, 
_ Wholesale Tools—Material. Lists 5c. Stewarts, Carle- 
ton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

;  } s 7 


9 Reh ; : 
ee Literary Services 


—————— 
_ WANTED: Authors’ manuscripts for immediate 
_ marketing. Free examination. Prompt report. Revel 
_ Syndicate. 41 West 45th, New York City. 


ey 


Languages 


TALK WELL with individuals or before groups. In- 
crease your money-making abilities, create new oppor- 
. tunities. _ Overcome self'-consciousness, broaden your 
yocabulary, develop confidence. I'll show you imme- 
diate results. Send at once for Free Lesson and de- 
ae Martin J. Kohe, 147 B.L.E. Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. * 


a 
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. by the easy, age 
Method for French, Spanish, German, Italian, Dutch, — 


Japanese. Over a million sold. Send for 
culars. THE PETER REILLY 
N. 13th, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

NEW MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS 
for home study by Prof. Philip Schuyler Allen of the 
University of Chicago. French without a teacher, 
$1.00 postpaid. Spanish without a teacher, $1.00 post- 
paid. Fred J. Drake & Co., 177 N. Michigan, 
Chicago. 
LEARN a new language by our self-taught methods. 
34 languages. Send for list. Grammars, Dictionaries 
and general literature in all languages. Translations. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Est. 
1856. 


Magic Tricks 


5 SAMPLE MAGIC TRICKS FREE. Send 15c¢ post- 
age. Lindhorst Enterprise, 4418-Z Clarence, St. Louis. 


Mail Order Business 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS IS 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Many began small, now earn thousands yearly. No 
personal contact. Boundless opportunities. Have had 
over 30 years’ experience; will help you succeed. Send 
25e for valuable bookets, none free. 


BRENISER 
257 SOUTH 21ST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects. We are publishers and national dis- 
tributors. Write today. BURNEY BROTHERS 
PUB. CO., Dept. W, AURORA, Mo. 


NEW YORK Book Publisher Respectfully requests 
unusual manuscripts. Mail manuscripts to Fortuny’s, 
Publishers, 45 West. 45th, New York. 


Massage Schools 


LEARN A PROFITABLE LIFE-TIME VOCATION. 
Most of our graduates are established in business for 
themselves, earning far above average. Write today 
for catalogue. 

SWEDISH-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MASSAGE 
& PHYSIO-THERAPY TECHNICIANS, INC. 
600 Madison Ave. , New York City 


Miscellaneous 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
on all subjects Write for free booklet which 
explains in detail. MEADOR PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 324 Newbury Street, Boston 
Massachusetts. : race 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS, 


MINERALS. CATALOG FREE. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 

ieee ete een <a device, 
snoring, mou reathing. -00. Satisf - 
anteed. D. W. Thaxly Co., Washingtén, 58. ee 
MIMEOGRAPHING, only $3 per 1000 prepaid. Du- 
Dlicators, typwriters, supplies. Catalog FREER, : 
Sales, Dept. W.A., Bartlesville, Okla. Pee 
YOUR HOROSCOPE 15c, send birthdate. Book 
50e. Lindhorst Enterprise, 4418-Z Glaneees, Ste Loui 
SPRING WINDER, best on the market. 
10c. John Blaner, Box 163, Sharon, Pa, : akon 


Motion Pictures 
8MM...16MM. FILMS: Cartoons, travel, others. List. 


free; si te width. LINCOLN FILM 
293-K, sginaw, Mich. OT eras 


Old Books Wanted 


TEEKO 5515 NW, 


Free cir-. 
CO., DEPT. W, 133 


Prevents — 


wi 


7 PAY FINTY DOLLARS for 1919 Libert 
-hickel (not Buffalo). I’ pay cash premiums for “ait 
tare coins. Send 4e for Large Coin Folder. May 
mean much profit to you. 


: ‘ B. 
318 MEBL BLDG. 


MEHL 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


COINS, MEDALS, Paper Money, Always carried in 
stock. Reasonably priced. Superior Selections of 
Commemoratives, Ancients, Foreigns, all types United 
States. New Netherlands Coin Company, Suite-W 
95 Fifth Ave. Algonquin 4-3385. 


Old Stamps—Envelopes Wanted 


WILL_PAY $85.00 
FOR 1924 ic green Franklin rotary perforated 11 
stamp. . Write before sending. Large Illustrated 
Folder 10c. Baker, Box 444 (W.A.). Elyria, Ohio. 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When and How 
to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many interesting 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechanical 
principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of 
Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
thirty-seven years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent 
Attorneys. 934 Victor Building, Washington, D. a 
IDEAS MEAN MONEY! If you think yours are 
worth a penny post-card, send for FREE book 
“PATENT SENSE”. Gives valuable facts on proper 
procedure, etc. For 67 years we have given inventors 
a service noted for results at lowest consistent charges. 
Lacey and Lacey, 635 F St. N.W. Dept. 30 Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

PATENTS. Booklet free. Highest references. Best 
results. Reasonable fees. Watson E, Coleman, Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable Terms. 
72-page book and advice free, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
45B, Washington, D. C. 


Patents 


OBTAIN YOUR OWN U.S. PATENTS*—23 Lessons ; 
Instructions Drawing, Specification, Claims, ete. Post- 
paid $1.00. Centofanti, 25 S. Pearl, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Pets 


SAINT BERNARDS for protection, usefulness—giant 

type puppies priced reasonably. Dime brings interest - 
_ ing photographie prospectus. Royal Kennels, No. 41, 
’ Napierville, Que. 


Photo Finishing 


& ny OO SS ee Ee 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints. 25c coin. Rays Photo 
Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
TRIAL OFFER. Roll developed and 8 prints 25c. Re- 
prints 3c. Photo Calendar from_your negative 10c. 
Beautiful 8x10 enlargement 25c. Young Photo Service, 
$36 Bertha St., Albany, N. Y. 
TWO Beautiful Double Weight Professional Enlarge- 
Sane, 8 Guaranteed Never Fade Prints 25¢ coin. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
se IEVELOPED. 2 prints of each, 25c; 20 re- 
@ tay de Quality service guaranteed. Pine Photo, 
Precttre Nevada, Chicago. 
at. Postage Stamps 
_ FREE TWO CHOICE SETS CATALOGING OVER 
, 00 (including fine airmail set); “Stamp Finder 
(tells the country to which any stamp belongs) ; beau- 
tifully illustrated 32-pege booklet on Stamp Collect- 
ing; 56-page List of U. S. Stamps, and big Annual 
Catalog listing everything for the stamp collector— 


mailing expenses. Approvals in- 
06 ae ae E Dept. 173, 108-A 


cluded. H. E. Harris & Co., 
Beet wasetie Ave:, Boston, Mass. 
FREE COPY 
Elmer R. Long, 203 


as 
Collectors Handbook” to all! 
arket St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


pare wn nee Ay EM al oe 
VERTISEMEN 


«| clubs, theatres, churches. 


ee 
Postage Stamps, Cont. 
FREE! Big illustrated catalog of U.S. and Foreign 


stamps. H. E. Harris & Co., 
oe ae o., 173 Transit Bldg., 


_-- 


Professional Training 
COIN MONEY. *BE A MYSTIC!! 


Entertain night 
Professional course Mind 
Reading, Spirit Slate Writing, ete., $1. No memor- 
izing. N. Henderson, Box 341, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Printing 


a a 
BOOK, MAGAZINE, PAMPHLET AND 
Catalog Printing done quickly at low prices. 
Our $50,000 plant is always ready for service. 
The Meador Press, 324 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

1000 BUSINESS _ Cards, er Sis r 
ph A feat pe ds, card case, $1.50 Miller, 


$1.00 EACH—250 Envelopes. 


250 letterheads, 250 
Statements. Postpaid. 


Hustler, Advance, Indiana. 


Radios ‘ 


BUY YOUR RADIO AT HALF PRICE! 
you. 30 different beautiful Models. Both Foreign — 
and U. 8. reception. Superior Construction. Fully — 
guaranteed. Send for Free Catalog. Capitol Radio © 
Co., 43 E. Ohio, Chicago. as 


° . Pye ke at, 
Radio and Voice Recording 
~¢ 

HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING (Electrical Tran- — 
scription). We record: ‘‘Off the Air’’; at our studio; — 
at_your home, hotel or Convention Hall. o- 
SCRIPTIONS, INC., 20 West 47th St., New ork, 
N. Y. Telephone: BRyant 9-7480—7481. oo 


> 
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Salesmen Wanted __ 


DON’T BE A JOB HUNTER—Start your own a 
hess on our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs; always 
your own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 — 
annual sales year after year. We supply stocks, equip- 

ment on credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experi- — 
ence unnecessary. Wonderful opportunity to own 
pleasant, dignified, profitable business backed a 
world wide Industry. Write Rawleigh, Dept. 37- 

WAL, Freeport, Ill. N | 
MEN. Full or spare time. Good income at once. 2 
experience or samples required. Present new service 
idea with our cooperation. Standard Valuation Co. 

83 McAllister, San Francisco. i 
NEW DRYCLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH. _Reyo- 
lutionary invention. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes, 
offices buy instantly. Phenomenal profits. UTE 

FREE.  Kristee, Dept. 263, Akron, Ohio. 


Sporting Goods 


SEND for a copy of our price-list. STAR STA) 
CO., Dept. Z, 16 East 17th St., New York City. _ 
START a Stamp Business, Make Money. Book covering 
every detail, 25c.. C. J. Lamb, Sta. A, Meriden, Co! i, 


Typewriters, Duplicators — | 

and Office Devices ‘ 
TYPEWRITERS, DUPLICATORS, MULTIGRAPHS, — 
ADDRESSING MACHINES, CHECKWRITERS, ; 


DICTOPHONES, etc. Write for free bargain cir- 
sular, Pruitt, 563 PRUITT BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL, - 
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How I Became 2 
Gs a Hotel | ,,....BIG-PAY g 
Hostess 
BY ftte Cal | 81-C P Neantee 


Hotel Hostess Secures | Coal Car Operator, With- 
Position, Though Without | out Hotel Experience, Be- 
Previous Hotel Experience. | comes Steward, Substan- 


re ISGUSTED with my work and low pay, 
; I welcomed the opportunity to prepare 
for the hotel field, at home in leisure time, 
through Lewis Training. Shortly after gradu- 
ating, I secured a position as Hotel Hostess, 
increasing my salary about $75. To anyone 
wanting to get out of the rut into real suc- 
cess, I say enroll in Lewis Schools.’’ 


Mrs. Lottie Palmer is typical of the many 
Lewis-trained men and women who have won 
success in the fascinating hotel, club, res- 
taurant and institutional field, through leisure- 
time, home study training. Hundreds of 
graduates making good as managers, assistant 
Managers, stewards, housekeepers, hostesses 

and 55 other different types of well-paid 
positions. Lewis National Placement Service 
FREE of extra cost. Write your name and 

address in margin and mail this ad TODAY 
for FREE book, which tells how to qualify 
_ for a well-paid position. 


tially Increasing Salary. 


Woe completing the’ Lewis Course, I 
gave up operating a coal car in a power 
plant and accepted a position, through Lewis 
Placement Service, as Assistant Manager of 
a famous Virginia Country Club. Later I was 
Steward at a well-known resort hotel, a Wash- 
ington hotel, then another resort hotel. Each 
time“I changed, my salary increased. Now 
Steward of this 350-room hotel; have had 
three salary raises in eleven months. All due 
to Lewis Leisure-time, Home Study Training.’’ 


Lewis Training has qualified many men and 
women like Champ P. Hearne for well-paid 
positions in hotel and institutional field. 
Registration FREE of extra cost in Lewis 
National Placement. Service. You have equal 
opportunities to those of Champ Hearne. 
Make the same decision today he made not so 
long ago. Write your name and address in 
margin and mail this ad TODAY for Free 
Book, which gives full details. 


tre "LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room PA-7414 


| 100 Years Pitmanic Shorthand 
| soo HAS BEEN USED BY REPORTERS | 
| 1837 Wy rae owen stares senate 1937 


-and reporters in the capitals of every State in the Union and the great Parliamentary 
 Teporters throughout the English-speaking world; marvelously_improved from year to 
year by American authors Benn Pitman, Graham, Munson and Isaac Dement, undefeated 
']}. Champion of the World (402: w.p.m., over 100 words more than the so-called Champions). 


1937 Shorthand Inventor and Author makes it possible for 
Y students to write 200-300 w.p.m., the greatest achievement in 

, . fi 4 : Pthe History of Shorthand. ‘Compare strokes below and note 
_ the 1837 Pitman is 3 times faster than any 1937 non-Pitmanic system and the Lusk- 
Pitmanic 1937 is 3 times faster than 1837 Pitman and 3 to 7 times faster than any non- 
-Pitmanic epatem. 90% of frequent recurring words are written with one stroke in LUSK- 


ee -PITMANI 


We know there is no other one nostril stop trust 


_. Isaac Pitman, 1837: ee ee el ae \ % 
Lusk Pitmanic, 1937: G2 Ye XQ 4 


Ms The Voune Reporter of today can write faster in a few months tha - i 
veteran reporters. Beginners acquire 200 w.p.m. in 4 to 6 months. ieaed sacpehioned 


"a year law, court and speech reporters instead of a mere 100 w.p.m. office stenographer, | 


| __ RESIDENT and CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
| ‘ LUSK SHORTHAND REPORTERS, 1475 bead eects Bidg.) 
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Washington, D. C. 


*FRENCH 
*SPANI e 


you 


*SWEDISH 
*CHINESE 


or any other 
modern language 


0 
A: 226 8. 15th St. 
RE: 305 N. Charles St 


Become a Chartered Master 
Bookkeeper, Executive Accountant, 
or Business Structural Engineer 


by examination, credit evaluation, or 
Home Study, and be a member of our 
organization. Special non-membership 
Diploma courses also offered. Write: 


INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
P. ©. Box 1055 Sacramento, Calif. 


SAVAGE SCHOOL 


for Physical Education. Established 1890. 
Co-Educational. Offers an accredited 
course in the theory and practice of Health 
and Physical Education. Employment Bu- 
reau for Graduates. Request catalog. 


WATSON L. SAVAGE, Secretary 
308 West 59th St., N. Y. C. 


LEARN WATCH REPAIRING 


AT HOME You can learn by our modern and 
original system of instruction every part of 
the Watch repairing Trade at home. You 
can earn money while learning and prepare 
yourself for a well paying position or start in 
business after completing our course of in- 
struction, G watch repairers are in de- 
mand and generally earn very good salaries. 
For’ particulars apply to the 


ie i ey SCHOOL OF WATCH REPAIRING 


524 E. Mason St., Dept. W, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPEAK avoruek LANGUAGE 


Speak any foreign. language like a ate 2 
H By the quick and sure Berlitz Method, 
used hy Berlitz-trained native teachers, 
Choose from 26 modern languages the 
one that will be most helpful to you in 
business, as a social asset or as a cultural 
accomplishment. Class 
struction. 
lesson will convince you that the Berlitz 
Method is the natural way to learn an- 
other language. Start any time. 


PITTSBU RGH : Grant Building 


CLEVELAND: Leader Building 

DETROIT: David Whitney Building 
i ST. LOUIS: Continental Life Building 
and every other leading city of the world 
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easily acquire fluent speech. 


and private in- 
Reasonable rates. A free trial 


{115 Connecticut Ave. 


40 Newbury St. 


1 ela 
- ee 


Don't You Know 
about the Bible? ’ 


The less you know about the Bible, Pa he 
less able you will be to meet the prob- 
lems and perplexities of life, the less sh 
happy and fruitful your own life will 
be. One Moody course assists you in) 
answering more than 11,000 Bible ques- — 
tions. How many can you answer? | | 
Bible Institute Home ae m 


oe . 
ea 


~ 


a 


Courses will help you to epee ‘ee 

blessings of full Bible knowledge. Find 
out now what you do or do not know ff 
about the Great Book. Write today for 
a free 5-Minute Bible Test, and ish 
information. Test yourself. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL f 
Dept. 5005 a | 
153 Institute Place 


Chicage, Ill. 
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BEA RADIO 


RAY D. SMITH, Pres. R-T-I 


Let These Engineers Right 
From the Heart of the 


LEAR Nat HOME 


REAL RADIO 
ENGINEERS 


LVL 


Big Radio Industry Train You dt Home for 


GOOD PAY RADIO WORK 


MANY R-T-! 
TRAINED MEN 


Get out of the rut. Train now, as big radio 
manufacturers want you trained. Fit your- 
self for good-pay work in Radio—the field 
with a future. I'll train you quickly and 
inexpensively right in your own home, 
and in your spare time. More than 50 
leading Radio Manufacturers endorse 
R-T-I Training and recommend it to you. 
The famous Radio Engineers listed above 
have made this Training so practical and 
easy that many men start to make an extra 
$5 to $10 a week soon after enrolling. 


“RADIO IS GROWING BY LEAPS 
AND BOUNDS” 


says Radio Craft Magazine. It has forged 
ahead even in depression years. Where 
only a few hundred men were employed a 
short time ago, thousands are employed 
today. Where a few years ago a hundred 
jobs paid up to $75 a week—there are 
thousands of such jobs today. And more 
new jobs being created all the time—full 
time jobs and spare time jobs. Get my book 

. and see how easy it is to learn at home for 
this good-pay work. 


SOUND PICTURES, P. A. SYSTEMS, 
PHOTO CELLS, TELEVISION, ETC. 
ALL INCLUDED 


Radio service work is just the starting 
point in R-T-I Training. From there we 
take you up through the very latest 
velopments in Radio, and then on into 
the new. and larger field of Electronics 
with special advanced courses on Sound 
Pictures, Public Address Systems, Photo 
Cells, and Television. This feature alone 
makes R-T-I the outstanding home train- 
ing in Radio. 


QUICK RESULTS TOO 


C.E. Head, 431 Third St., Alexandria, 
La., says: ‘“Made my first money 11 
days after starting your training— 
cleared $14.25.”’ 

k E. Klemann, Lisle, Ii, 
pe one : ‘Doubled my pay in less than 
six months.” 


Make upto $754 Week 


AND 
MORE 


Harry L. Stark, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘‘Now making three times as 
much money as I was when I started 
your training.’’ 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
FORMATION 


My free Book tells you about Radio’s 
spare-time and full-time opportunities 
— .about my manufacturer-endorsed 
Training — about the famous Advisory 
Board of top-notch engineers who direct 
and supervise R-T-I Training. About 
the 4 outfits of practical apparatus I fur- 
nish at no extra charge—about hundreds of 
R-T-I students and graduates who are mak- 
ing up to $75 a week, and more, in Radio. 


FREE IN- 


Get your copy of ‘‘Radio’s Future and 
Yours” today. It’s FREE.- Clip, sign and 
mail coupon RIGHT NOW! 


RAY._D. SMITH, President 


Radio and Television Institute, 
Chicago 


MAIL 


i RAY D. SMITH, President 

i Radio & Television Institute (R-T-D 
2130 Lawrence Ave., Dept. 101 
Chicago, 
Without obligati 
spare-time and f 
how I can train for them at home. 


ACY contin eiaters Cae one aperee heb RE 


FREE 
COUPON BOOK 


me, send FREE BOOK about 
-time Radio opportunities and 


HERE THEY ARE 


Kendal! Clough 
Chief Engineer, 
Clough-Brengle Co, 


Karl E. Hassel 
Chief Engineery 
Zenith Radio Corporation, 


E. E. Gramer 

Chief Engineer, 

Standard Transformer Cor- 
poration, 


F. H. Schnell 
Radio Engineer, 
General Household Utili- 
ties (Grunow), 


Dr. C. M. Blackburn 
Asst. Factory Manager 
P. R. Mallory & Company, 
Mrfs. of Radio Apparatus. 


ENDORSE Fira 
TRAINING cased, 
RECOMMEND 
it te YOU 


CROSLEY ¢PHILCO 
STEWART-WARNER 
GRUNOW 
me BERG 
NITH 
and 44 Cth 


GET YOUR FREE 
BooK—NOW 


Read about the sensa- 
tional endorsement of 
R-T-I_ Training — 
about the exclusive 
features that make it 
so outstandingly suc- 
cessful—about R-T-I 
Working Outfits and 
5 Advanced Courses 
furnished without ex- 
tra cost. Act today. 
Mail the coupon. 
There is no obligation. 
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Beginning Lessons 
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Test Yourself — No Cost 
See how readily you. too. can 


Learn Drafting 


At your leisure in your own home, read 
these 2 Drafting lessons carefully. Judge 
for yourself our ability to teach —and your 
ability to learn—this fast-growing line of 
work upon which all industry depends. 
No Previous Experlence Necessary. | 
See for yourself how practical American}, 
School training is—how clearly every fact is \— 
resented—how thoroughly you can master \ 


rafting through home study. 


The American School was 
chartered in 1897 as an educa- 
tionalinstitution, not for profit 
—and is exempt from paying 
Federal income , like the 
best resident colleges and 
universities. 


20 Other Courses 


Over 150 noted Educators, 
Engineers, and Business Men 
helped prepare our special in- 
struction material, which is 
used by many resident schools 
and colleges, U. S. Navy, and 
ProvinceofManitoba, Canada. 
We offer you quality training 
at home for the best-paying 
lines of Industry and Business. 


Drafting is faseinating work! Before any building 
ean be built—any machine manufactured—or any 
bridge constructed—it must first exist on the 
Draftsman’s board, Birthplace of our Industrial 
Civilization. The building trades, manufacturing 
lines and transportation systems all depend on the 
Draftsman before they can undertake a single step. 


Fit Yourself NOW for a Job 


with a Real Future 


Any pickup in any line means first call for the 
Draftsman! Clean, interesting employment—best 
of working conditions. One of the steadiest of all 
occupations. Competent Draftsmen earn substan- 
tial salaries—and the road to promotion is always 
open to them. Learn at home without interrupting 
your present job. Free Lessons prove you can! 
Send for them. No obligation. Just mail coupon 
TODAY. Get started in a Life Work that brings 
pleasure and prosperity. 


»DD-165, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago 


-| ° Get These 2, - 
’ Drafting Lessons 


Pi hg = 


Drafts 


men Well. Paid. 


When youlearn what worthwhile opportunities 
Drafting offers and how readily you can cash in 
on them through American School training, it 
py Bork Sie herr i = act fete 
ull information involves o| tion— 
rite TODAY for FREE lessona snd FULL information, 


: Free Lesson Coupon 
American School, Dept. DD- 165 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 
WITHOUT obligation, ‘pease send me 2 begin- 
ning lessons in Drafting FREE. They are to be 
mine, to keep. Also send FREE Drafting Bulletin, 


AND * 


ES BOOK OF FACTS 


2 7 : FOR 
a } . EDITED BY . 
- ; ROBERT HUNT LYMAN 


Officier de Instruction Publique 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
’ Fellow of the American Geographical Society 
, , Fellow of ihe American Association for the Advancement of Science 
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MONEY 

BACK 

GUARANTEE a 

@ Brand new, latest model 10-DAY a 
Remington for only 10c a day. TREE! TRIAL i 
Here is your opportunity to OFFER i j 


get a perfect writing machine 
at an amazingly low price di- 


We send you the Remington Portable, 
Model 5, direct from the factory with. 
10 days’ free trial. If you are not 
satisfied, send it back. We pay 
shipping charges both ways. 


FREE> 


Remington Model § you 
can get for 10c a day 
has every essential fea- 
ture of big- office ma- 


Stand- 
ard 4-row keyboard. Complete 
visibility. Standard width car- 
riage for long envelopes. Car- 
riage return lever designed for 
easy and rapid operation. Mar- 
gin release on keyboard. Auto- 
matic ribbon reverse, Back 


Specifications. 


equalled economy in first 
cost; unequalled economy 
in service. Buy now. 
It is a real bargain. 


spacer. Two-color ribbon shift. 
Variable line spacer. Adjust- 
able margin stops. Autoset 
paragraph key (one of the 
most useful features found on 
any typewriter.) Weight, 11 
lbs. 13 oz. Furnished with 
Pica and Elite type. 


rect from the factory. Every essen- 
tial feature of large office typewriters— 3 _ 
Bandara 4-row Bo boasd, sianderd EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 
width carriage, margin release, back 5 . = 
spacer, automatic “ribbon _ reverse. found in standard machines = 
Act now, while this special oppor- ; 
tunity holds good. Send coupon Wipe aoe bey 8 ee ee eee 
ey} FOr details. todels, not a used ore: able portable over built 
.) built machine. For you one that will give you ~ 
YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY aly" the latest convent’ scrvice” ‘This beawiifal é 
3 ences and devices. The machine offers un- . 


sy 
TYPING COURSE Money-Making Opportunities " 
Sper fs Hundreds of apbs are waiting for bh 
Wy ‘, S people who can type. typewriter helps y 
wen 2 ESR eae you put your ideas on paper in logical, im- f ‘ 


pressive form . .: helps you write clear, 
understandable sales reports, letters, articles 
stories. A Remington Portable has started 
many a young man and woman on the road 
to success. 


19-page coursein typing. It teaches 
the Touch System, used by all ex- 
pert typists, It is simply written 
and completely illustrated.  In- 
structions are as simple as A, B, C. Even a child can easily 
understand this method. A little study and the average per- 
son, child or adult, becomes fascinated. Follow this course 
during the 10-Day Trial Period we give you with your type- 
writer and you will wonder why you ever took the trouble 
to write letters by hand. 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOLD 


A Gift For Ali the Family. 
If you want a gift for birthday, Christ- 
mas or Graduation .. . one Father, 
Mother, Sister or Brother will use and 
appreciate for years to ccme ... give 
a Remington Portable. We will send a 
Remington Model 5 to anyone you 
name, and you can still pay for it at 


°. 5 / only 10c a day. Few gifts are so uni- 
Py ee ee es ee ee =- yersall leasing as a new Remington 
OE a Bors Write today. 
f « | 
; vor 
Bab: Remington Rand, Inc., Dept. 177-7 7 t ; 
$15 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


‘Please tell me how Ican get a new Remington Portable typewriter CARRY! NG CASE 


5 plus TREE typing Course and carrying case, foronly 10c a day. 


“45699 1 S58 


| Also under this new Purchase Plan 
we will send you FREE with every 
| Remington Model 5 a special carry- 
ing case sturdily built of 3-ply wood. V 
| This handsome case is covered with heavy du Pont fabric. The 
top is removed by one motion, leaving the machine firmly at- 
| tached to the base. T es it easy to use your Remingt 
anywhere—on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don’t delay... sendin 
I the coupon for complete details. \ al 
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Students, téachers, business men and women—all are turning to 
personal typing. ‘‘I think better—I get things done faster yok 
“Yon have a record of what you write” .. . ‘‘My school marks are 
steadily improving’ . . . ‘‘Now folks can read my writing. And 
it’s all so easy—if you own a New Royal Portable! 
**¥ bought a Royal Portable 
—because I liked the smooth 
easy way it ran. It’s helped 
me to win better marks ever 
since.’’ From a university 
student. 
One of thousands of 
similar comments. 


/ 


Of all portables, the New Royal is the 
easiest to use, the sturdiest and the (J 
best-looking. Made by the world’s largest 
company devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of typewriters. It provides im- 
provements which only Royal's unlimited 
resources could have developed. Yet, with 
all its advanced features the New Royal 
eosts no more than ordinary portables. 


EASIER THAN WRITING BY 
HAND! See the New Royal Portable 
at your nearest dealer’s—or use the 
coupon below. You’ll like its smooth, 
streamlined design, its gleaming 
enamel and chromium finish. But when 


On the New Royal you can adapt the key-tension 
instantly to your exact finger-pressure. Think of 
it! And, ‘in addition, there are Royal’s famous 
Finger Comfort Keys and many other exclusive 
features. All are included at no extra price! 


you try it—ah, there’s a thrill! Al- FREE! All Royal Portables are sold complete 
most automatically, as if you’d been abs, Dang me luggage-type carry- 
typing all your life, your fingers seek the proper keys ing case. ant to type to 60 words a minute? 
70 ; é s Se DA n! Easily! Th urch: 
Using a Royal Portable is actually easier than writing Sauitles aan free? Howe ‘dquese tw Ponte 
by hand! writing which you can quickly master in spare time. 
- IT COSTS NO MORE TO OWN A ROYAL 


Be sure to find out about the Special Educational Budget Plan which 
makes it so. convenient to own a Royal Portable immediately. Ask 
your nearest dealer or write for complete information. 
*Trade-mark for key-tension device 


GET THE FACTS . . . Before you Buy any Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WA37 
Portable! Fill in your name and 2,Park Avenue, New York City 

! J address at Please tell me all about the New Royal Portable 
right. If you desire trade-in value of present Typewriter and the Special Educational Budget Plan. 
typewriter, indicate its make and serial num- Name... 


ber in space provided. Full Address.. 
Copyright, 1986, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. I now own a 


«+ Typewriter, 


Serial Number 
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* Today the interview 
quoted above is purely 
imaginary. But be as- 
sured of this—it will 
come true. Right now, 
at this very hour, the 
business men of the 
United States and Can- 
ada are dividing them- 
selves into two groups, 
represented by the two 
individuals whose words 


are quoted. A few years. 


from now there will be 
thousand such 
luncheons and one of 
the men will say: 
“T’ve got what I 
wanted.” 
And the other will 


answer: “I wish I had those years back.” 

In which class are you putting your- 
self? The real difference between the 
two classes is this: one class of men hope 
vaguely to be independent sometime ; 


i ee ee ee eee 
ay I Alexander Hamilton Institute, Send me without obligation the newly revised edition of ‘Forging 


843 Astor Place, New York City. 


pore ners eescrserseecee . 


ent on the neal ten yeaKs. 


N the Fall of 1947 two business men will be sitting in a down-town 
“T wonder what's going to happen next year,” one of 
them will say. “Business is fine now—but the next few years are going 
to be hard ones, and we may as well face the facts.” = 


The man across the table will laugh. 


“That’s just what they said back in 1937,” he will answer. “Remem- — 
ber? People were looking ahead apprehensively— 
pened! Since then there has been the greatest growth in our history— 
more business done, more fortunes made, than ever before. They’ vem em) 
certainly been good years for me.” er 


He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and poise ha 
are the hallmark of real prosperity. 


The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone of infinite | 
“T wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


is an interesting, helpful book. It is 
yours for the asking. Send for it. Meas; 
ure yourself by it. Look clearly, for a 
few moments, into your next few years. 
Whether or not you will follow the path 
it points is a matter that you alone 
must decide, 


Ahead in Business.’’ 


; os Al Names igaatde- aces Os 2t Bap aoe Se) ote «see. Business Position.......+++++- Te er ls | 


and see what hap- 


of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
to help men shorten the path to suc 
cess; to increase their earning power; 
to make them masters of the Rie : 
opportunities in business. 


ee eee ee eweee ee 


A 


vinced themselves pe 
they can do it within ; 


chance to prove it? } 
you invest one single 
evening in reading” 5 
book that has put 400 
000 men on the road Ei 
more rapid progress’ 

This book costs ie 
nothing—and for a 50 ° a 
what you make it v 
It explains how fo: 
than twenty-five ‘Ss 
it has been the privilege 


Stee nwnee | 
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: “In vesting. for” 
INCOME and PROFIT é 


‘Millions of investors are seeking the two foregoing objectives. How- ; 
ever, only a small number go about it.in an intelligent manner. 
- Most people can make a success of their own profession or business 
but fail utterly when it comes to investing their surplus funds wisely 
and advantageously. Those who do succeed in their investments do 
‘not act blindly. They keep well informed on business and financial 
trends and on the important facts about America’s leading _ 
q oe 


_ How To Keep Financially Informed 


ut - 50, 000 of America’ s most success- receives each month an invaluable 7 
investors enjoy the unique experi- stock ratings and data book entitled 
ice of keeping well informed on in- “Independent Appraisals of Listed 
tt matters without spending Stocks”. Yearly subscribers also have 
uch time or money. They have the privilege of obtaining advice on 
| d that THE FINANCIAL securities in accordance with the simple 
VORLD is the busy investors’ best rules of our Confidential Advice De- 
friend because it gives them the basic partment. If you are not satisfied with 
ae in a condensed form and your own past record as an investor, 
addition gives‘ definite advice when lose no time in returning this “ad” 
they are in doubt. with $10 to cover a whole year’s sub- 
asides the weekly issues of THE. scription for F. ~W.’s unsurpassed 
FINANCIAL WORLD each subscriber | Threefold Investment Service. 


A Special Trial Offer 


ae If you would like to become better acquainted before subscribing fora 
_—-year, we offer you a trial subscription of four issues of THE FINAN- 
i, CIAL sigh ORLD and one copy of “Independent Appraisals of Listed 

Stocks”, all for $1. In addition, you will receive 64 revised “Stock 
- _ Factograp ” and six highly important recent analyses of great im: 
fie. so to investors at this time. Return this page and $1 for our trial 
> Seiseription before you forget it. 


_ TPINANCIAL WORLD 


21 W. A. West Street, 
New York, N. Y, 
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“hese five little books will not transform you in the twinkling of an eye. They will not make 
rc “miracle” man or woman, But they will tell you many fascinating things about yourself. 
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and bring new confidence, born of simple knowledge of what you ARE and CAN DO. Read i 
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Selling Yourself in the New Market: What is the What Are You Afraid of? Are foolish fears 
New Market? How does it’ differ from the old? crippling your life? Do you lack confidence? Are J 

There are the opportunities today? This bapk you bashful or dispirited? A chronic worrier? ; 


If you are “fed up” on inspirational books; if you have grown skeptical of magic formula j 
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ake you pretty sore. But a mental swat is great 

f if you can take it. Are you game? ' 


v Be Your Own Psycho-Analyst: Don’t blame ‘‘De- 


e Art of Talking on Your Feet: Do you dread to make a speech? Are you embarrassed or awkward when 
alled upon to talk to associates or superiors? You can learn, in a short time, to talk clearly and convincingly. 
This book shows the simplified way. : 
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A FINE position, a 
beautiful home, 
motor cars, travel— 
sweet are the fruits of 
‘success. But how can 
I get them?—you ea- 
gerly ask. By attain- 
ing, day by day, the 
knowledge that will un- 
leash the imprisoned 
power within you and 
bring success without 
years of waiting. 

The universal know}- 
edge that success de- 
mands—the ability to 
talk intelligently and 
confidently on a thou- 
sand and one different 
subjects that interest 
the alert, active people you meet. 

This ability can only come from one 
source. An intimate acquaintance with 
the greatest minds of all ages—men 
who have made the world’s history, 
written its wit and wisdom, phrased 
its philosophy. Knowing their 
thoughts, your own thoughts become 
freshened, inspired. You have greater 
power to impress and influence others. 
Acquire all this easily by following 

_the simple plan outlined here. 


15 MINUTES A DAY WORKS WONDERS 


Thousands of men and women have 
paved the way to advancement by 
spending 15 minutes a day with Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot’s famous Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics). 


, 


containing Dr. 
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~ Your Success is a Matter — 
of Minutes - Not Years: 


READ HOW 15 MINUTES A DAY WILL UNLEASH THE IMPRISONED 
POWER WITHIN YOU—AND BRING YOU LIFE’S RICH REWARDS | 


Greater opportunity today than 
ever. Business seeks broad-gauged 
men with well-stored minds. 


Y ra ee ma Dam 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET | 
P. F.COLLIER & SON CORP., 250 Park Avenue, New York — ; 
By mail, free Se eee, send me the Booklet 1 
ost famo' 
Seals sheeeey? of os (The Harvard Classics) and 
Eliot’s own plan of reading. Also, please ad- 
vise how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. — 
Mr. 


Dr. Eliot, for forty 
years President of 
Harvard University, 
knew your problems 
—knew they could be 
solved by a planned 
reading of the i imper 
ishable masterpieces” 
he selected from the 


less library, you sit in 
the front row while 
the vast panorama of 
civilization unfolds 
before your eyes. You 
absorb man’s m 
sublime thoughts 
religion, government, 
philosophy and life. 
You get the essence of a liberal education > 


FASCINATING BOOK— FREE — 


A most interesting book, “Fi 
Minutes a Day,” outlines this practical 
plan... tells about Dr. Eliot’s fasci-. 
nating Reading Courses... and. 
you may have this priceless librar 
little more than the average per 
spends for newspapers. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Stop wishing for success, while better-rez 
better-prepared men are getting it. Take 
first step now—by filling in and mailing 
coupon before you read another page. 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


panne nen ne nee nn ls 


library in the world, De 


HC-700 


ee ee 


I WILL TRAIN YOU IN 6 MONTHS 
to take your place in this Amazing 
New Industry-S. @. NOEL, President 


First National Television, Inc. 


Thousands of steady, good-pay jobs will await 
the Television-trained radio experts. My mas- 
ter course makes this training easy for you. 
When you have completed my course you are 
not only a thoroughly trained Radio-Television 
expert—you have also had actual experience 
that will give you preference in any Radio- 
Television job. 


Actual Experience 


My students qualify for government licenses 
while learning and every qualified student I 
train gets actual experience and a certified 
service record doing real broadcasting in my 


ultra-modern, Hi-Fidelity Commercial Station . 


WO9XBY and my licensed Television Experi- 
ment Station W9XAL—both owned and oper- 
ated by First National Television, Inc. 


Free Employment Service 


I make it my business to help my stuaents 
succeed. I’ll assist you in getting a part-time 
job to help pay your expenses while in school— 
and I'll give you FREE employment service for 
life on graduation. Could anything be fairer? 


FIRST NATIONAL TELEVISION 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING DIVISION ... KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NAME 
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MONEY-MAKING JOBS 


My course makes it easy to 

ualify for big-pay jobs in 
fede fields. Radio -and 
electronic engineering— 
operation—repairing—po- 
lice and airplane broadcast- 
ing---public address sys- 
tems—commercial radio 
and television broadcasting 


.- All money-making fields!. 


ENDORSES FIRST 
NATIONAL TRAINING 


The experience that I gained in 
the operation of W9XAL and W9XBY 
has proved to be very valuable. I 
most heartily endorse First National's 
training. —S. D. Dorris, 

Radio Station WCOP, 


e 
* SEES GREAT FUTURE 


J have certainly never regretted 
giving up an uninteresting job to 
take the highly specialized training 
that First National offers in a field 
that is abundant with lucrative po- 


sitions. . A. Runyon, 
Radio Station WTOC. 


e 

Reach the Top and Suc- 

cess — Ahead of Others 
DON’T 

DELAY 


Rew ecak 
ELEVISION 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


S. Q. NOEL, Pres., First National Television, Inc. 
pert: wes Power & Light Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

lease send me immediately, without charge or obligation, bi = 
vision— Pictures On the Air"—completely illustrating Television pager inc ek ee 
full tacts about big, new money-making opportunities in this career. I am__yrs. old. 
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“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


“NO! 


ER employer laughed aloud.” “Six 

: weeks! You're joking, Miss Baker: 
No one could learn shorthand in 
six weeks. You have been with us 
about a month and you are by far the 
most competent secretary I ever had. 
Surely you don’t expect me to believe 
that you gained your present speed and 
accuracy in only six weeks! Why—a 
great many of our stenographers have 
studied shorthand for ten months or a 
year or more and still they make a 
gréat many errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chap- 
man. Old-fashioned shorthand requires 
months of hard study and practice, and 
even when it is mastered it is difficult 
- read. But Speedwriting is very easy. 

“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 

For answer the girl handed her em- 
ployer her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss 
Baker. It’s in simple A. B. C.’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That's how I learned 
it so quickly. Any one can learn 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, 


I Learned it in 6 WEEKS!” 


106 words a minute after only 15 hours 
of study.” 


_ “Miss Baker, where can I get some 
literature on Speedwriting? I really 
believe I’ll take it up myself!” 


8, HL, Z | 
TRADE MARK. REG.U-S. PAT OFF 11g 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the 
drudgery of the old-fashioned methods of 
learning and writing shorthand by this mar- 
velous new system, which may be written with 
a pencil or on a typewriter; has no confusing 
signs and symbols; and can be learned in a 
third the time needed to master any other sys- 
tem; Speedwriting is MODERN SHORT- 
HAND, far easier to learn, to write, and to 
transcribe. Proved fastest and most accurate 
in many competitions. Endorsed by employers 
and schools everywhere. Used in hundreds of 
the biggest corporations, courts, civil service 
positions, etc. Quickest, surest way to be- 
come a fast, accurate shorthand writer. 

Mail the coupon to-night. It will bring you 
a free booklet with full information. No mat- 
ter what your need for shorthand may be— 
you can fill that need better with Speedwriting. 


Inc. 


Speedwriting. There are only a 
few easy rules. There are no 
hooks or curves, every ‘character’ 
you use is a letter you already 
know—one that your hand needs 
no special training to make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remark- 
able thing I ever heard of. I could 
use that myself at board meetings 
and a dozen other places. You can 
write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know who studied 
speedwriting in his own home, 
took court testimony at the rate of 


200 Madison Ave., Dept. 36, New York City 


ScHoot oF SPEEDWRITING, INC., | 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 36 ; | 
New York City 


I do want to know more about Speedwriting. | 
You may send me the free book without obliga= | 


| 

| 
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53 Years’ Experience 


} Providing 3 

er Personal | 
| Aceident Insurance | 
| at Actual Cost 


| LIBERAL BENEFITS Single Benefit Pays Double Benefit Pays 
_ | For Total Disability, 104 weeks (2 whole years) $25.00 a week $50.00 a week 


| For Partial Disability, 26 weeks..........--.00e05 12.50 a week 25.00 a week 
Esp lechcl( UL oe ae mre D8 $5,000.00 $10,000.00 
| For Loss of Life (Accident occurring at or afterage 70)........ 1,000.00 2,000.00 
For Loss of Both Hands or Feet.........2 cece eee ce cece wees 5,000.00 10,000.00 
| For Loss of One Hand and One Foot....-...--++.+seeeeeee 5,000.00 10,000.00 
___ | For Loss of Sight of Both Eyes.........s.eeceececccsevecee 5,000.00 10,000.00 

_ | For Loss of One Hand.or One Foot............seeeeeerees 2.500.00 5,000.00 
For Loss of Sight of One Eye..-....--sesesceecevceeseence 1,250.00 2,500.00 


LOW COST Bei Gt case $2.00 $6.00 
MODERN HOSPITALIZATION AVAILABLE AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 
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$51,000,000 Paid 


| 


a to Members since 1883 


More than $1,300,000 
Legal Reserves & Surplus 


The Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Association 
of America 


| H. E. Trevvett, Secretary 

_ The Commercial Travelers . : 
Utica, N. Y. . | 
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AND HOW TO MARKET 
INVENTIONS 


Over 100 Iilustrations 


Tells How to Patent an 


Invention 

Describes method of obtaining Pat- 
ent—advantages of being first in 
applying for a patent—how patent 
protects you—what it covers— 
part it plays in marketing inven- 
tion—danger of delay in applying 
for patent. Many facts on 
Patents are revealed for the 
first time in this- book. 


How to Market an Invention 


This section describes different fields of inven- 
tion—how to go about marketing your invention, 
type of inventions best suited to today’s needs, 
how to place your invention before the public 
after securing patent. Practically everything 
brought out here is the result of recent analysis 
of market conditions. 


How to Commercialize Your 
Invention 


How to arrange for partnership—organizing your 
own company—securing finances—arranging for 
royalties—types of contracts . . . information you 
should have right now if you wish to obtain prac- 
tical success for your invention. 


How to Judge Marketability of 
Invention 


After reading this book you can judge to some ex- 
tent the worth of youridea. Is it an improvement 
—is it novel enough to warrant patent protection 
—is there a demand forit? A well known authority 
gives you his experienced judgment on these ques- 
tions. You will learn from reliable sources many 
facts about patents that are vitally important to 
you. RIGHT NOW. 


No Obligation—Mail 
Coupon Today 


This 48-page book is doubly valuable and in- 
teresting because it is brand NEW! Every 
page is packed with latest information of 
interest to you as an inventor, and _ calcu- 
lated to guide you in furtherance of the pro- 
tection by patent of your invention. Get 
the very latest information—learn the things 
you don’t know about getting a patent and 
commercializmg your invention. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and 
HYMAN BERMAN 
242-A Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
- Registered Patent Attorneys 
Before U.S. Patent Office 


ON PATENTS ; — 
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Our Service to You 


We have secured patents for 
inventors located in every 
State in the Union. Our or- 
ganization is a large and 
efficient one. Our practice 
is confined entirely to Patents, 
frade-Marks, and Copy- 
rights. We have had years of 
experience in Patent Matters. 
When you place your idea in 
our hands, we are in position 
to proceed at once to secure protection for you. 
Our fees are reasonable, and if you desire, we 
can arrange convenient terms of payment. 


Free Record of Invention Blank 


This FREE Record of Invention Blank en- 
ables you to make in convenient form a 
sketch of your idea and have it witnessed in 
a manner of value to you should the oc- 
easion for evidence arise. 


Please send me your FREE BOOK, “Patent Guide 


for the Inventor,” and your “Record of Inyen- 
tion” form, without any cost or obligation on my 
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AD MAN AND AU 
“Took the N. I. A. course at eighteen. Today at twenty-two 


and editor of Ad-vents, monthly newspaper. of th : 
tion of Advertising Men of New York. Have just sold a 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York — 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 


THOR AT 22. 


Advertising Manager of the Billboard 
f the Associa- 


ective Cases for $185. So as an ad 


man and author permit me to say, ‘If you want to write ) 
ad copy or fiction, try N. I. A.’ 


N 
JosepH G. Csipa, JR., 


3063 Williamsbridge Rd., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


You Write? 


It’s much simpler than you think? 


ing that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
the Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on yout own 
time. And upon the very same kind of 
actual assignments given daily to metro- 
politan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of 
model authors. at 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical newspaper men. 
Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you 
gain the “professional’’ touch that gets 
your material accepted by editors. Above 
all, you can see constant progress week by 
week as your faults are corrected and your 
writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your powers of 
observation, your imagination and dramatic 
instinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below today. Newspaper Insti- 
tite ot America, One Rark Ave., New York, 
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_LINGUAPHONE 


Language Master 
to America 


LEARN ANOTHER LAN- 

_ GUAGE QUICKLY IN THE 

_ COMFORT OF YOUR OWN 
HOME... 


LearNiNG a foreign language by Lingua- 
. You sit 
in comfort in your favorite easy chair and 


-phone is a delightful pastime. . . 


First You Listen 


listen to the voices of the world's native 
| masters, brought to you by Linguaphone. 
| . .. They are YOUR teachers, always at 
. YOUR command. .. . They bring the living 
{ sounds and the spirit of another world in 
; the privacy of your own room. 


Linguaphone is neither "miracle" nor “short 
cut" but a scientific, sound, accurate and 


P 
easy method of language mastery with the 


Then You Speak 


HIS is the_ vital secret of the 
Linguaphone Method, taking all the 
drudgery out of language learning. 
The enthusiastic verdict of the edu- 
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Eva LeGallienne Lanny Ross “i 
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Emil Ludwig G. B. Shaw 
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4 drudgery eliminated. Anyone from 6 to 60 
can learn to speak and read a language 
: by Linguaphone. 


FROM FRENCH TO CHINESE 


; Linguaphone offers courses in 23 languages 
more than is offered by the largest uni- 
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versities. Linguaphone is the University in 


+ the Home, and language headquarters of French 


Ss h Czech 
the world. Swedish pee - cree 

Afrikaans engali ebrew 

- J es Italian Chinese 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK = iis’ fil ie 
7 or Call for Demonstration signin: feo waar ee Gc ae 
eee 
THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ‘ os 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
90 Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please send me free and without obligation full particulars about the new and easy way of 
learning languages. I am interested in the 
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You cant 
Remember 


Alter the 
fire! 


» ha must make an inventory of 
articles damaged or destroyed after 
the fire—why not make it before 
when you can accurately record each 
article and its sound value. 


A household inventory will make 


this an 85)" SCCuIaS al e inter- 
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Send for your copy of 


INVENTORY 
Insurance Record 


MAL ON ASSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
IN C 


a Ee ctentuchs CASUALTY COMPANY 


UNION ASSURANCE SoOcIETY, LIMITED 
HE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LrD. 


. COMMERCIAL UNION FiRE INSURANCE 
HE CALIFORNIA insuRaNoe (COMPANY 
ecun1cAaAGcO ATLANTA SAN FRANCIBCQ) 


HOME OFFICES, ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK; N.Y, 
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The Quicker Way to the Better Jobs” 
for Young Men and Women 


BB Sines is your richest field of — 
opportunity. And in business, 
jobs, salaries and promotion are based 
on what you can do. ag 
Easy to Write = =The Stenotype makes you faster— — 
Easy toRead more accurate; makes your work — 
stand out—and YOU get the credit. | 


Easy to Learn 


B- It is easier to learn, easier to write, — 
4 easier to read. Busy executives wel- 
come this machine that writes faster — 
J _ than any man can talk—and writes in _ 
plain English letters like these, per- 
be fectly legible now or ten years from 
4 ye now to any Stenotypist. 

. Ly IT, Modern Business demands Modern _ 
; Methods. Stenotypy—the machine- 
way in shorthand—answers that demand in full and assures your entrance ~ 
E into the business world prepared to succeed. Its machine speed, accuracy © 
and ease of operation meet every need of the preferred secretarial and iat 
. reporting positions—the positions that pay best in prestige and money and 

: that lead to even larger permanent success. 4) 

4 This machine way in shorthand is now used in 90% of all conveli Hots, ina 
q thousands of outstanding firms, and in many: special reporting situations, x 
ye such as the Hauptmann- Lindbergh trial, Democratic National Convention, — 

4 American Legion Convention, ete. 
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Stenotypists are always in demand for the better paying secretarial ad! 
reporting jobs. They win promotion and pay raises easily. They are aS er. 
ordinary competition. 


FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN QUALIFY QUICKLY 
FOR THESE PREFERRED POSITIONS é : 


In your spare time, at home and at low cost, you can master stenotypy as 
thousands of others have already done. . 


Mail the coupon today for full details and a free Cony. of the new inter- 
esting booklet: 


“STENOTYPY, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
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INVENTORS: 


_ ALL PATENTS © 
ARE NOT GOOD PATENTS 


There Are Many Degrees of Patent Protection ! 


FREE 
VALUABLE 
GUIDES FOR 
BMGs 


Our “Certification of Tovention? 
provides you real aid in estab- 
lishing priority rights for your 
invention. It is not an ordinary 
form. “How We Protect You” 
and “Suggestions On How To 
Commercialize Your Invention” 
are valuable handbooks on pat- 
ent procedure, selling patents, 
hundreds of 
things that are of vital import- 


patent royalties... 


ance to you right now. Send for 
these free guides today. 


You want the strongest patent 
protection you can possibly get, 
so that your patent will have real 
value when granted. And remem- 
ber, a good patent depends not 
only on the invention itself, but 
UPON THE SKILL AND INTER- 
EST OF YOUR PATENT ATTOR- 
NEY in drawing up the claims and 
specifications and in following 
your case to a successful conclu- 
sion. Remember, too, that good 
patent protection costs no more 
than weak patent protection. 


61 YEARS 
OF PATENT EXPERIENCE 


C. A. Snow & Co. have had over 
61 years of specialized patent ex- 
perience. We have served tens of 
thousands of inventors. We know 
the difference between strong 
patents and weak ones. Shortly 
after you send us a sketch and 
description of your-invention we 
can give you our experienced 


C. A. SNOW « CO. 


{DEPT. WA- SNOW BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


opinion on its patentability and 
approximately how good a patent 
you may be granted. WE WON’T 
PROMISE YOU SOMETHING 
WE CAN’T GET FOR YOU. 
Every application for a patent is 
prepared and receives the person- 
al attention of one of the mem- 
bers of our firm, all of whom are 
registered patent attorneys. 


COST OF A PATENT 


Our clients include many large 
National Corporations as well as 
individuals. Yet our fees are stan- 
dard. Our free booklet, “HOW 
WE PROTECT YOU”, illustrated 
on this page, explains in detail 
the cost of a patent and many 
other important patent questions. 
Deferred payments may be ar- 
ranged upon request. 


Mail the coupon today for our 
free patent guides. C. A. SNOW 
& CO., Dept.WA, SNOW BUILD- 
ING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


- Registered Patent 
Attorneys Since 1875 


} on 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation on my part, your free 


I patent guides. 
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Earn More as a 


ecer! 


; IT yourself to handle the problems of 
| trafhe management and you will be 
welcomed by business. 


$00,000 firms pay more than $3,000,000,000 
a year in freight bills to 165 Class I rail- 
: toads. This does not include the amounts 

5 paid to the 800 small railroads nor the mil- 
aie 


-» 


ons spent for motor truck, aeroplane, 
amship and interurban freight, parcel 
t and express. The traffic department 
paainy for all os expenditure. 


C ion of plants and parelGues super- 
ing traffic activities. 


housands of motor truck operators—now 
ler direct regulation of the Interstate 
ommerce Commission — need competent 
fhe men to help them in their many new 
and vexing problems, Their industry, new 
ind chaotic, but growing fast, has been 
anned largely by motor truck experts. 
q sd it must develop—and quickly—the 
: b ig er ea more complex phases of traffic 


associations, importers and ex- 
the government, warehousing and 
ae companies, the carriers, and 


Aa a opportunities—and many more— 
_ face the alert, ambitious man who fits him- 
pi se bir now for this great and growing field. 


PT. 1316-T 


on Traffic Management. 


LaSalle Extension University 


CHICAGO 


se send me—free—full information about your Trafic’ & 
agement Training and a copy of your 64- -page illustrated £ 


Train at Home 


LaSalle experts will train you as a traffic __ 
expert in your spare time for these real 


opportunities. They will explain practical 
traffic management in every detail. . Rates, 
Classifications, Tariffs, Bills of Lading, 
Organization and Management, Shipping, 
Transportation Law and Regulation, Rate 
Making, etc., etc., and methods of actual’ 
management are all made plain. You are 
under the personal direction of practical 
trafic men at every step. The texts, the 
practical problems which you solve, deal 
with cases similar to those met in business 
every day. Membership also gives you free 
use of our Consultation Service, which 
makes expert advice available to you on 
your special business problems of all kinds. 


Get this training while you hold your pres- 
ent position. The fee is small and you can 
pay on our easy terms—a little each month 
if you wish. 


LaSalle Men Successful 


LaSalle trained traffic men are found 
wherever traffic problems are found. They 
are in important positions, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. They are successful 
trafic men—and they are being paid 
accordingly. 


Send the Coupon 


The coupon below will bring you all the facts 
about the opportunities in traffic and about our 
Trafic Management Training. Get these facts. 
Learn what this train- 
ing offers the ambi 
tious man. Send th 
coupon today. 
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Postal Life Insurance Company has designed this 
special Dollar-a-Month policy. It costs only $1.00 a 
month no matter what your age may be from 21 to 
45. The amount of insurance that this dollar a 
month will buy, however, varies with the age. Think 
of it' At age 21 you can secure considerably more 
than $1000.00 of Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance. And it only costs you $1.00 a month. Lesser 
amounts for other ages in proportion—but the cost 
is the same—only $1.00 a month! To find out 
what it wi'l buy at your age send coupon below. 
It’s easy to buy this Dollar Policy by mail from 
Postal. Just fill the coupon and send it to the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. For $2.00 a month you 
can buy twice as much. $3.00 will buy three times as 
much, ete. You get your money back if your appli- 
cation is not accepted. You take no risk. 


Don’t turn this page until you have clipped the 
coupon below—it may be the most important thing 
you have ever done. Tomorrow may be too late. 


ONLY $1.00 A MONTH 


Only Postal Life of New York gives you an insur- 
ance value like this, for Postal sells direct and has 
no agents. One dollar a month is a small amount 
to pay for the comfort of this real protection and 
yet this premium may be still further reduced by 
the dividends Postal pays you as earned and declared 
by the company. 


Mail This Couponz—> 


POSTAL LIFE 


of New York 


has paid over 


$43,000,000 


in thirty-one years of 
successful business 
to policy holders 
and beneficiaries 


Se: 
Postal is an Old Line, 
Reserve Life Insurance Company 


Life Insurance Company 
Sif 5th Ave., Dept. R. D. 213 
New York, N. Y. 


Postal 


Tell me how much insurance I can get for $1.00 
a month. 


Exact date and-year of birth. ....<.esess seeps 
MB CCUD A CLOW Ss. che aos) 6) 3 iss 00 w, 9. 0:005 Dreyokeie teeter elena 
ING REP a cve ca sraagdte dike 0 an 4 


BAGTEST A, . . Salec'e ois: 0.0 oie 0 die sie 010 4/8 ele emlateneletale 


(8) coe Ie (ie ae aE COT 


Boxes 


I egal 


From the beginning you receive Old Line LEGAL 
RESERVE Insurance with cash values and stand- 
ard policy provisions at a low price you can afford. 

This is Postal’s Special Dollar Policy designed to 
Meet present conditions. It gives you about twice 
as much insurance now as $1.00 a month ordinarily 
buys, and beginning with the sixth year, when con- 
ditions should be greatly improved and you will be 
able to afford it better, you pay the low permanent 
rate of only $2.00 a month. 


A SAFE SOUND COMPANY 


For the past 31 years Postal Life Insurance Com 
pany has been providing insurance direct-by-mail to 
thousands upon thousands of thrifty people in every 
State in the Union and has paid out more than 
$43,000,000 to its policy holders and their bene- 
ficiaries during 31 successful years. 


POSTAL LIFE DOES BUSINESS UNDER THE 
RIGID NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE LAWS 
AND IS SUBJECT TO THE UNITED STATES POS- 
TAL AUTHORITIES EVERYWHERE. 


Mail Coupon! We 
Have No Agents 


cere trevor ever eves we 
* 


Please print or write plainly, 


al Art (olor “Printing fo. 


Printers of the 


World —Almanac 


Composition, 
Printing and 
Binding of Large 
Editions of Mag- 
azines and Mail 
Order Catalogs 
in Black, Color 
and Rotogravure 


Most Modern 
and Complete 
Printing Plant 
in the East—at— 
Dunellen, N. J. 


New York Office: 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Mohawk 4-8600 
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LIKE SAILING? Hundreds of de- 
tailed illustrations and_descrip- 
tions of every kind of sailing 
craft are found in Webster. A 
wealth of practical information 
for ship-model builders is given, too. 


CAN YOU NAME BUT- 
TERFLIES, BIRDS? See 
them in natural colors 
in Webster. Learn 
about their habits in 
hundreds of illustrated 
articles. See, also, Webster’s full color plates 
illustrating flowers and plants. 


WHO DESIGNED THIS 
CHAIR? The New Mer- 
riam-Webster will tell 
you. Every furniture 
period and style fully 
described and illustrated. 


A NEW and vastly greater conception 
“id dieipaey usefulness. Not only hob- 
ies, but every science, art, and profes- 
WONDERS OF THE sion is covered in the New Merriam-Web- 
MICROSCOPE Te- ster with unprecedented thoroughness. 
vealed in Webster. 600,000 entries—122,000 more than in 
Every other scientific any other dictionary. Thousands of en- 
hobby fully covered cyclopedic articles. Edited by 207 au- 
too, including photog- thorities. 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Hundreds of valuable tables. 
Over 13,000 biographical entries. 35,000 
geographical subjects. Synonyms and an- 
tonyms. 


raphy, radio, astron- 
omy, chemistry, pho- 
tography, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., (World Almanac—37) 
Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without cost or obligation full information on 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition; also 


5 ’ 
MAIL THIS COUPON | 
| 
new booklet, “‘Through Wonderland with Webster.” 
I 
| 
| 
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for illustrated new booklet, 


"THROUGH 
WONDERLAND 
with WEBSTER" 
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For many years The Travelers Insurance 
Company has developed and compiled help- 


-. ful information regarding America’s automo- 


bile accident problem. 


Te you are interested in the various phases 
of traffic accident prevention—if you need 
data which will help you in your efforts to 
reduce the wanton loss of life and limb—we 
can furnish tangible facts and figures to aid 


you in studies of this situation. 


Aut this information is available without 
cost or obligation. Simply address your in- 
_ quiries to: Publicity Department 
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HE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathe- 
matics Training. Mathematics is the foundation of all me- 
chanical and scientific work, and of all business or industry 
based on science. Without this essential knowledge even 
the most capable man is left behind while others 
: forge ahead to better jobs, bigger contracts, more 
ex thoney- You need mathematics to solve technical 
problems and to improve, speed up and check on 
your work and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, in- . 
expensive and time-saving method. A very simple 
and extremely interesting course in book form has 
been prepared for you by an expert who has devoted 
a lifetime to teaching practical men in the fundamen- 
tals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., in E. E. A. M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
These books start right from the beginning with a review of 
arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and trick meth- 
ods that save countless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you 
A Complete how simple it is when an expert ex- 
Course and plains it for you. In no time at all 
Ref you will be tackling with ease the 
=e Prence most difficult questions on this sub- 
Library in ject. 
5 Volumes An Expert’s 
Arithmetic Simplified Methods 


Algebra Mr. Thompson, the author of these 
Geometry books, has had many years’ experi- 
Trigonometry ence in mathematical training. He 
+ Calculus presents each practical method and 
problem in the clearest, simplest 
1598 Pages way, He gets right down to the kind 
Illustrated of information that you need in 
your daily work. 


Send No Money fi banninon 
Paes eee eee 


'D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
4 250 Fourth Ave., New York 

I Send me MATHEMATICS. FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 
y volumes. Within 10 days I will either return the books or 
send you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 3 
months—total $8.95 (5% discount for cash). (W.A. 37) 
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of Utica, was elected fDec. 14. 


Great Britain's bachelor Monarch, Edward VIII, 
aged 42, abdicated, on Dec. 11, 1936, having reigned, 
~‘unerowned, since the death of his father, George V, 
on Jan. 20 of that year. He was succeeded by his 
brother next in age, the married Duke of York, 
who took the title Of George VI, and whose consort 
ecame Queen Elizabeth. 

‘The only publicly acknowledged reason for the 
ibdieation was the inability of King Edward to 
contract legally a so-called morganatic marriage 
with Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, an_American 
woman, a native of Baltimore, who on Oct. 27, at 

 Tpswich, England, had gotten an absolute divorce 
from Ernest Aldridge Simpson, an insurance broker, 
also American-born, but a naturalized Briton. The 
‘divorce carried a decree nisi to become absolute six 
months thereafter, on April 27, 1937. She had been 
reviously divorced from Lt.-Commander Spencer, 


‘Although it had been known for two years or more, 
and commented upon, that King Edward was much 
in the company of Mrs. Simpson, the first official 
notice of the drift of events was early in December 
when Prime Minister Baldwin stated in the House 
of Commons that His Majesty had asked if he 
could legally marry Mrs. Simpson morganatically 
‘and had been told that he could not. Then fol- 
lowed several conferences between the Prime Min- 
ister and the King, together with a number of emer- 
- gency sessions of the Cabinet, which culminated in 
a, formal abdication letter, after the King had told 
the Prime Minister that he was determined to marry 
Mrs. Simpson. ; 
---—‘«~ Following is the text of the abdication letter of 
II as read to the House of Commons on 
10 by the Prime Minister, Stanley 


After long and anxious consideration I have 
determined to renounce the throne to which I 
succeeded on the death of my father, and I am 
“now communicating this, my finel and irrevocable 


Realizing as I do the gravity of this step, I 
_ ean only hope that I shall have the understanding 
of my peoples in the decision I have taken and 
the reasons which have led me to take it. 
‘put I would beg that it should be remembered 
that the burden which constantly rests upon the 
shoulders of a sovereign is so heavy that it can, 
only be borne in circumstances different from 
those in which I now find myself. 
I conceive that I am not overlooking the duty 
that rests on me to place in the forefront the 
public interest when I declare that I am con- 
- gcious that I can no longer discharge this heavy 
task with efficiency or with satisfaction to myself. 
_-—-—*<T: have accordingly this morning executed an 
instrument of abdication in the terms following: 
j I, Edward VIII of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, 
Emperor of India, do hereby declare my irre- 
vocable determination to renounce the throne 
for myself and for my descendants and my desire 
that effect should be given to this instrument 
of abdication immediately. 
In token whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
this 10th day of December, 1936, in the presence 
of the witnesses whose signatures are subgusibed. 


_ My execution of this instrument has been wit- 
nessed by my three brothers, their Royal High- 
~ nesses the Duke of York, the Duke of Gloucester 
and the Duke of Kent. 
_ J deeply appreciate the spirit which has actu- 
_ ated the appeals which have been made to me to 
take a different decision and I have before reach- 
ie (athe: ay final determination most fully pondered 
er them. 
But my mind is made up. Moreover, further 
_ delay cannot but be most injurious to the peoples 
- whom I have tried to serve as Prince of Wales 
and as King and whose future happiness and 
rosperity are the constant wish of my heart. 
_ I take my leave of them in the confident hope 
hat the course which I have thought it right to 
‘ollow is that which is best for the stability of the 
hrone and empire and the happiness of my people. 
__ T am deeply sensible of the consideration which 
they have always extended to me both before and 
after my accession to the throne and which I 
_know they will extend in full measure to my 
 puccessor, 
_ Iam most anxious that there should be no delay 
q art any kind in giving effect to the instrument 
; which I have executed and that all necessary 
_ steps should be taken immediately to secure that 
my lawful successor, my brother, his Royal High- 
hess the Duke of York, should ascend to the 
jhrone. WARD R. I. 


I will not enter now into my private feeling, ; 


Edward VIII Abdicates; George VI Becomes King. 
EDWARD VIII ABDICATES BRITISH THRONE; GEORGE VI REIGNS. 


House of Commons, as follows: 


Commission announced the King’s assent, and his 
reign ended, at 1.52 p.m., London time. 


who had become David Windsor, 
throughout the world, from Windsor Castle, his 
Farewell Address, as follows: 


Thereupon the Abdication Bill was filed in the 


A pill to give effect to His Majesty's declaration 
of abdication and for the purposes connected — 
therewith. _ © 

Whereas His Majesty, by his royal message é 
of the 10th day of December in this present year, aie 
has been pleased to declare that he is irrevocab) 
determined to renounce the throne for himself 
and his descendants, and has for that purpose 
executed an Instrument of Abdication set out in 
the schedule to this act, and has signified his 
desire that effect thereto should be given imme- 
diately. (The text of the Instrument of Abdica- 
tion is printed elsewhere on this page.) 

And whereas, following upon the communica- 
tion to his Dominions of His Majesty's said declar- 
ation and desire, the Dominion of Canada, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 4 of the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931, has requested and con- 
sented to the enactment of this act, and the Com- 
Mmonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New - | 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa have 
assented thereto: 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and the Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 

1. Immediately upon royal assent being sig- | 
nified to this act, the Instrument of Abdication ‘ 
executed by His Present Majesty on the 10th = 
day of December, 1936, set out in the schedule to 
this act, shall have effect, and thereunder His a 
Majesty shall cease to be King and there shall be 
a demise of the Crown, and accordingly the mem- 
ber of the royal family then next in succession 
to the throne shall succeed to all rights, privileges 
and dignities thereunto belonging: 

2. His Majesty and his issue, if any, and de- 
scendants of that issue shall not alter His Majesty’s 
abdication or have any right, title or interest in 
or to succession to the throne, and Section 1 of 
nee act of settlement shall be construed accord- 


y. 
3. The Royal Marriages Act of 1772 shall not 
apply to His Majesty after his abdication and 
not to the issue, if any, of His Majesty or descend- 
ants of that issue. * 
This act may be cited as His Majesty’s Declara- 
tion of Abdication Act of 1936; 


Parliament passed the Act on Dec. 11, the Royal 


Then, at 10 o'clock that night, the former King 
broadcasted 


At long last I am able to say a few words of 
Iny own. I have never wanted to withhold any- 
thing, but until now it has not been constitu- 
tionally possible for me to speak. 

A few hours ago I discharged my last duty as | 
King and Emperor, and now that I have been 
succeeded by my. brother, the Duke of York, 
my first words must be to declare my allegiance 
to him. This I do with all my heart. 

‘You all know the reasons which have impelled 
me to renounce the throne, But I want you to 
understand that in making up my mind I did not 
forget the country or the empire, which, as Prince 
of Wales and lately as King, I have for twenty- 
was pore a ro (eels 

ut you must believe me when I tell youl t) 
I have found it impossible to carry the hee 
burden of responsibility and to discharge my 
duties as King as I would wish to do without the “ 
help and support of the woman I love. : 

nd I want you to know that the decision I 
have made has been mine and mine alone. This 
was a thing I had to judge entirely for myself. 
The other person most nearly concerned has tried 
bi to wee ast to persuade me to take a different 

I have made this, the most serious decision of 
my life, only upon the single th b of : 
vous, . MF a be pest for all. one rns 

S decision has been made less diffi 4 
me by the sure knowledge that my protien wing te 
his long training in the public affairs of this 
ets he Tle an Peer atsh will be able 

ce for th withou ; ! 
or injury to the life snout Intetea hte 
And he has one matchless blessing, enjoy 


happy home with his wife and children, §  — 
During these hard days I have been comforted: - 


df 


na 


' flying routes. 


11:14:20 a.m. Monday 


was made in 14 hours, 13 min., 4 sec., an average of 
177 m 5 


issue to arise. 

Ever since 1 was Prince of Wales, and later on 
when F occupied the throne, I have been treated 
With the greatest kindness by all classes of the 
people wherever I have lived or journeyed through- 
“out the empire. For that I am very grateful. 

I now quit altogether public afiairs and I lay 
down my burden. It may be some time before I 
return to my native land, but I shall always fol- 
low the fortunes of the Fritish race and empire 

' with profound interest, and if at any time in the 
future I can be found of service to His Majesty 
in a ro. station, I shall not fail. 

And now, we all have a new King. I wish him 
and you, his people, happiness and prosperity 
with all my heart. God bless you all! God save 
the King! 

That same night David Windsor motored to 
Portsmouth, boarded the Admiralty yacht, En- 
chantress, which, with the destroyers, Fury and 
Wolfhound, landed him in France, whence he took 
a train for Vienna. 

George VI created his brother Duke of Windsor 
on Dec. 12, a title given in 1331 by King Edward I 
to his son, the Black Prince, and in abeyance since 
the latter's death. 

' His farewell address was heard at Cannes, ‘on 
the Niediterranean coast of France, where Mrs. 

Simpson had arrived some days previous and was 

@ guest at the villa of Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. 

Rogers of New York. 

The Queen Mother, widow of George V. broad- 


THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS ARE IN THEIR THIRD YEAR. 


450,000 people, it was estimated, visited the Dafoe 
Nursery, near Callander, Ontario, this summer to 
see the Dionne quintuplets. About 70% were from 
the United States. An observation gallery has been 
constructed around the playground in such a way 
that the onlookers could see and hear the children 
without being seen and heard themselves. No ad- 
mittance fee is charged, as the appearance of the 
children in the playground is rather uncertain, de- 

ding on the weather. At the Dafoe Nursery the 
fetiaines and equipment now have a value of about 
$40,000, and the running costs of the establishment 
is about $18,000 a year, paid by the earnings of the 
quintuplets. 

On the Dionnes’ second birthday, May 28, 1936, 
it was announced that a movie contract had been 
signed which included $250,000 cash for the children. 
This brought their earnings for the first two years 
of their lives to $500,000. So far they have appeared 
in two full-length movies. 

Since soon after their birth, the quintuplets have 
been under the control of a Board of Guardians set 
up by the Government of Canada, who will guide 
them until they are eighteen years old. Dr. Allan 
Roy Dafoe is head of the board. He took care of 


' Mrs. Dionne at the children’s birth, and has had con- 


stant. care of them ever since. Assisting him are 
Miss Yvonne Leroux, who has also been with the 
children since their birth, and Miss Jacqueline Noel, 
especially trained to teach them music and French. 


Three New York City newspaper reporters left 
New York City on Sept. 30, 1936, each for a trip 
around the world to test particularly the commercial 
All went to Lakehurst. N. J.,.to board 
the Zeppelin Hindenburg which took off at 11:17:27 
p.m. Eastern Standard Time, Sept. 30. 

The first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of 
The World-Telegram and the other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. He returned to The World-Telegram 
building 125 Barclay Street, New York City, at 

in} ximately’ 23,064 talles trom 

2 at’ appro y 25, miles from 

re < inet co Toke urst in 18 days, 11 hours, 14 

min, and 33 sec. ‘he gross elapsed time from The 

World-Telegram building which he left at 8:17:30 
p.m., back to it was 18 days, 14 hours, 56 min., 

sec. The total flying time was 8 days, 10 hours, 


26 min., and the average flying speed 127 m.p.h. 


: : f the flight across the United States, 
fees Bacbenk, Cal., to Newark, N. J., 2,524 miles. 


t Ptins’ course was: By the Hindenburg to 


ROUND THE WORLD BY AIR IN 18 DAYS, 11 HOURS. a5 


UoFt 
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casted the following also on Dec. 11, after the 
Perens ; . ; 

I have been so deeply touched by the sympathy , 
which has surrounded me at this time of eects ( 
that I must send a message of gratitude from the — 
depths of my heart. « ; 

The sympathy and affection which sustained 
me in my great sorrow less than a year age-have . 
not failed me now and are once again my strength 
and stay. 

I need not speak to you of the distress which | 
fills a mother’s heart when I think that my dear 
son has deemed it to be his duty to lay down his 
charge and that the reign which had begun with © 
so much hope and promise has so suddenly ended. — 

I know that you will realize what it has cost 
him to come to this decision; and that, remember- 
ing the years in which he tried so eagerly to serve 
and help his country and empire, you will ever, 
keep a grateful remembrance of him in your 
hearts. ats 

I commend to you his brothér, summoned so 
upexpectedly and in circumstances so painful to 
take his place. I ask you to give to him thesame 
full measure of generous loyalty which you gave ~ 
to my beloved husband and which you would 
willingly have continued to give to his brother. 

With him I commend my dear daughter-in-law 
who will be his queen. May she receive the sai 
unfailing affection and trust which you have given 
to me for six and twenty years. I know that y 
have already taken her children to your heai 

It is my earnest prayer that in spite of, na; 103 
through, this present trouble the loyalty and unit 


£ 


and guide you. 
The coronation of King George VI was set | 
May 12, 1937. : “s 


They are being taught to speak French first, which 
is the language of their parents, and are being 
brought up in their parents’ faith, Roman Catholic. — 

Their daily routine is typical of the regular routine — 
of children of that age, early rising, breakfast, play- — 
ing outdoors, dinner, nap, playing outdoors, bath (4 
supper and bed. They eat milk, toast, egg and bac as 
in the morning; dinner includes soup, vegetables, 
fruit or dessert; and supper is cereal and mil ‘he 
children continued to look exactly alike and o : 
those who are with them all the time can tell them — 
apart. . jn ee 

Dr. Dafoe has brought the quintuplets throu 
two very dangerous years and now they are 
fectly normal girls for their age, and so far, they | 
had practically none of the illnesses of childh 
In the fall of 1936 the weight and height 


Dionnes were: Weight Heigl 
(pounds). e 

Marie rd . 20t doi. sce ae . 22 . 

Emilie. . . 24 

Annette. 25. 

Yvonne. : 

Ceclle:: . 2 382. 


This is quite a contrast from the combined weight — 
of less than ten pounds for all at birth. ., rte 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliva Dionne and their other chil-. 
dren live across the road from the Nursery. On — 
July 9, 1936, Mrs, Dionne gave birth to an Ki 
pound boy, named Robert. — - 


“ss 
° v a: hie 
nkfort, Germany; by Royal Dutch Airline. to 
Botavia: by Netherlands Indian Airways to Manila; — 
by Pan American Airways to Alameda, Cal.; 
United Airlines to Burbank, Cal., by T. W. 
wark, N. J. seh 
ers Kiernan of The New York Times, 
N. A. N. A., stuck to commercial planes as fa 
possible but had difficulties. He had to use a 
automobile to get from Bologna to Brindisi, where 
he took an Imperial Airways plane for Hong Kon 
and a steamer from there to Manila. A typhoor 
deliyed the start of the China Clipper for tie 
United States five days. His elapsed time—Ti 
Square to Times Square—was 24 days, 14° 
20 min. His total expense for fares on establish 
commercial facilities which included meals and 
lodging, was $2,356.26. eer 
Miss Dorothy Killgallen, of the New York seal he 


sta) 
and 
“ 


completed her trip in 24 days, 12 hours, 35 1 
Hier route was practically the same as that of 
Kiernan except that she abandoned the regular 
scheduled plane at Bangkok for a small Puss Mot , 
plane to Hong Kong. Then on arriving at Alameda, 
Cal., she took a special plane for New York. 


52 President Roosevelt’s Plea for Peace Among American Nations. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PLEA FOR PEACE AMONG THE AMERICAN NATIONS. 


ent Roosevelt opened the Inter-American 
Gandatenes, for the Maintenance of Peace, which was 
called by President Justo of Argentina, and was 
composed of the representatives of the twenty-one 
nations of the Americas, at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
on Dee. 1, 1936. President Agustin P. Justo of 
Argentina, delivered the address of welcome, and 
Foreign Minister Carlos Saavedra Lamas of Argen- 
tina, to whom was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1936, and who is president of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly, presided over the initial session. 

President Roosevelt in his address said: 

‘Members of the American family of nations: 

“On the happy occasion of the convening of this 
conference I address you thus, because members of a 
family need no introduction or formalities when, in 
pursuance of excellent custom, they meet together 
for their common good. As a family we appreciate 
the hospitality of our host, President Justo, and 
the government and people of Argentina; and all of 
us are happy that to our friend Dr. Saavedra Lamas 
has ‘come the well deserved award of the Nobel 
Prize for great service in the cause of world peace. 

“Three years ago the American family met in 
near by Montevideo, the great capital of the republic 
of Uruguay. They were dark days. A shattering 
depression, unparalleled in its intensity, held us to- 
gether with the rest of the world in its grasp. And 
on our own continent a tragic war was raging between 
two of our sister republics. 

“Yet, at that conference there was born, not only 
hope for our common future, but a greater measure 
of mutual trust between the American democracies 
than had ever existed before. In this Western 
Hemisphere the night of fear has been dispelled. 
Many of the intolerable burdens of economic de- 
pression have been lightened and, due in no small 
part to our common efforts, every nation of this 
hemisphere is today at peace with its neighbors. 

“This is no conference to form alliances, to divide 
the spoils of war, to partition countries, to deal with 
human beings as though they were the pawns in a 

ame of chance. Our purpose, under happy auspices, 
is to assure the continuance of the blessing of peace. 
Three years ago, recognizing that a crisis was being 
thrust upon the New World, with splendid un- 
animity our twenty-one republics set an example to 
the whole world by proclaiming a new spirit, a new 
day in the affairs of this hemisphere. While the 
succeeding period has justified in full measure all 
that was said and done at Montevideo, it has un- 
fortunately emphasized the seriousness of the threat 
to peace among other nations. Events elsewhere 
‘have served only to strengthen our horror of war 
and all that war means. The men, women and chil- 
dren of the Americas, know that warfare in this day 
and age Means more than the mere clash of armies: 
They see the destruction of cities and of farms—they 
foresee that children and grand-children, if they 
survive, will stagger for long years not only under 
the burden of poverty, but also amid the threat of 
broken society and the destruction of constitutional 
government. 

“T am profoundly convinced that the plain people 
everywhere in the civilized world today wish to 
live in peace one with another. And still leaders 
and governments resort to war. Truly, if the genius 
of mankind that has invented the weapons of death 
cannot discover the means of preserving peace, 
civilization as we know it lives in an evil day. 

“But we cannot now, especially in view of our 
common purpose, accept any defeatist attitude. 
We have learned by hard experience that peace is 
not to be had for the mere asking; that peace, like 
other great privileges, can be obtained only by hard 
and painstaking effort. We are here to dedicate 
ourselves and our countries to that work. 

“You who assemble today carry with you in your 
deliberations the hopes of millions of human beings 
in other less fortunate lands. Beyond the ocean we 
see continents rent asunder by old hatreds and new 
fanaticism. We hear the demand that injustice 
and inequality be corrected by resorting to the sword 
and not by resorting to reason and peaceful justice. 
We hear the cry that new markets can be achieved 
only through conquest. We read that the sanctity 
of treaties between nations is disregarded. 

“We know, too, that vast armaments are rising 
on every side and that the work of creating them 
employs men and women by the millions. It is 
natural, however, for us to conclude that such em- 

_ ployment is false employment, that it builds no 
poapent structures and creates no consumers goods 
or the maintenance of a lasting prosperity. We 
know that nations guilty of these follies inevitably 
face the day either when their weapons of destruc- 
tion must be used panst their neighbors or when an 
unsound economy like a house of cards will fall 
apart. In either case, even though the Americas 
become involved in no war, we must suffer too. The 
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madness of a great war in other parts of the world 
would affect us and threaten our good in a hundred 
ways. And the economic collapse of any nation or 
nations must of necessity harm our own ai deen 

“Can we, the Republics of the New World, help 
the Old World to avert the catastrophe which im- 
pends? Yes, I am confident that we can. 

“First, it is our duty by every honorable means to 
prevent any future war among ourselves. This can 
best be done through the strengthening of the pro- 
cesses of constitutional democratic government— 
to make these processes conform to the modern need 
for unity and efficiency and, at the same time, pre- 
serve the individual liberties of our citizens. By so 
doing, the people of our nations, unlike the people 
of many nations who live under other forms of govern- 
ment, can and will insist on their intention to live 
in peace. Thus will democratic government be 
ustified throughout the world. 

“In the determination to live at peace among 
ourselves we in the Americas make it at the same 
time clear that we stand shoulder to shoulder in our 
final determinations that others who, driven by war 
madness or land hunger might seek to commit 
acts of aggression against us, will find a hemisphere 
wholly prepared to consult together for our mutual 
safety and our mutual good. Irepeat what I said 
in speaking before the Congress and the Supreme 
Court of Brazil. ‘Each one of us has learned the 
glories of independence. Let each one of us learn 
the glories of interdependence.’ 

“Secondly, and in addition to the perfecting of the 
mechanism of peace, we can strive even more strongly 
than in the past to prevent the creation of those con- 
ditions which give rise to war. Lack of social or 
political justice within the borders of any nation 
is always cause for concern. Through democratic 
processes we can strive to achieve for the Americas 
the highest possible standard of living conditions 
for all our people. Men and women blessed with 
political freedom, willing to work and able to find 
work, rich enough to maintain their families and to 
educate their children, contented with their lot in 
life and on terms of friendship with their neighbors, 
will defend themselves to the utmost but will never 
consent to take up arms for a war of conquest. 


TRADE BARRIERS. a 


‘‘Interwoven with these problems is the further 
self-evident fact that the welfare and prosperity of 
each of our nations depends in large part on the bene- 
fits derived from commerce among themselves and 
with other nations, for our present civilization rests 
on the basis of an international exchange of com- 
modities. Every nation of the world has felt the 
evil effects of recent efforts to erect trade barriers of 
every known kind. Every individual citizen has 
suffered from them. It is no accident that the 
nations which have carried this process furtherest 
are those which proclaim most loudly that they re- 
quire war as an instrument of their policy. It is no 
accident that attempts to be self-sufficient have led 
to falling standards for their people and to ever- 
increasing loss of the democratic ideals in a mad 
race to pile armament on armament. It is no acci- 
dent that because of these suicidal policies and the 
suffering attending them, many of their People 
have come to believe with despair that the price of 
war seems less than the price of peace. : 

“This state of affairs we must refuse to accept with 
every instinct of defense, with every exhortation of 
enthusiastic hope, with every use of mind and skill. 

“I cannot refrain here from reiterating my grati- 
fication that in this, as in so many other achieve- 
ments, the American Bepoblios have given a salutory 
example to the world. The resolution adopted at the 
inter-American Conference at Montevideo endorsing 
the principles of liberal trade policies has shone 
forth like a beacon in the storm of economic madness 
which has been sweeping over the entire world 
during these later years. Truly, if the principles 
there embodied find still wider applications in your 


‘deliberations, it would be a notable contribution. to 


the cause of peace. For my own part I have done 
all in my power to sustain the consistent efforts 
of my Secretary of State in negotiating agreements 
for reciprocal trade, and even though the individual 
results May seem small, the total of them is sig- 
nificant. These policies in recent weeks have re- 
geren poe senegal = the people of the United 
i ey have I am sure the sym 

other nations here assembled. Mica car 

There are many other causes for war—among 
them, long festering feuds, unsettled frontiers, 
territorial rivalries. But these sources of danger 
which still exist in the Americas, I am thankful to 
Say, are not only few in number, but already on the 
way to peaceful adjudication. While the settlement 
of such controversies may necessarily involve ad- 
justments at home or in our relations with our 
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@y appear to*involve material 
woman forget i there is 
profit in war. Sacrifices in the causé of peace 
awe in small compared with the holocaust of 
“Peace comes from the spirit, and must be 
grounded in faith. In seeking peace, perheps we 
can best begin by proudly affirming the faith of the 
Americas; the faith in freedom and its fulfillment 
which has proved a mighty fortress beyond reach 
of successful attack in half the world. 
“That faith arises from a common hope and a 
common design given us by our fathers in differing 
form, but with a single aim—freedom and security 
of the individual, which has become the foundation 
of our peace. 
“If then, by making war in our midst impossible, 
; and if within ourselves and among ourselves we can 
give greater freedom and fulfillment to the individual 
lives of our citizens, the democratic form of represen- 
tative government will have justified the high hopes 
of the liberating fathers. Democracy is still the hope 
' of the world. If we in our generation can continue 
its successful applications in the Americas, it will 
spread and supersede other methods by which men 
are governed and which seem to most of us to run 
counter to our ideals of human liberty and human 
progress. 

“Three centuries of history sowed the seeds which 
grew into our nations; the fourth century saw those 
hations become equal and free and brought us to a 
common system of constitutional government; the 
fifty century is giving to us a common meeting 

: ground of mutual help and understanding. Our 
_ hemisphere has at last come of age. We are here 
assembled to show it united to the world. We took 
from our ancestors a great dream. We here offer 
it back as a great unified reality. 


COMMON GROUND. 


Finally, in expressing our faith of the Western 
World, let us affirm: 
“That we maintain and defend the Democratic 
form of constitutional representative government, 
“That ugh such government we can more 
greatly provide a wider distribution of culture, of 
, education, of thought and of free expression. 
“That through it we can obtain a greater security 
of life for our citizens and a more equal opportunity 
for them to prosper. : 
“That through it we can best foster commerce 
and the exchange of art and science between nations; 
that through it we can avoid the rivalry of arma- 
ment, avert hatred and encourage good will and true 
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justice. 
“That through it we offer hope for peace and a more 
abundant life to the peoples of the whole world. 
“But this faith of the Western World will not be 
complete if we fail to affirm our faith in God. In the 
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calling for immediate and full cash payment of the 
adjusted service certificates of those veterans who 
wished payment at that time, was passed by the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 356 to 59. 
The Senate, Jan. 20, passed the ‘“‘baby bond’’ Sol- 
diers’ Bonus Bill by a vote of 74 to 16. The House, 
Jan. 22, passed it by_a vote of 346 to 59. It was 
Yetoed by President Roosevelt on Jan. 24 and re- 
passed immediately by the house, 324 to 61. The 
Senate repassed it, 76 to 19. 

Of the $1,728,858,100 in bonus bonds issued in 
June, $1,307,815,800, or 73.3%, been cashed 
by the end of November. The Treasury Department 
expressed the belief that the rise in the redemption 
of the bonds during that month was due to con- 
templated Christmas buying. the week 
en Nov. 10 veterans cashed bonds to the value 
of $5,767,760; for the week ending Noy. 20, $6,000,- 


It is estimated that about 3,518,000 men and 
women were eligible to collect the bonds and cash, 
of which 250,000 were New Yorkers. 

Surveys show that about 34 went to pay 
debts to merchants and retailers; 34% for ture 
and items for homes; 12% for insurance, education, 
savings, etc.; 7% into investments and businesses; 
614% for clothing and personal uses, and 6% for 
automobiles and accessories, 

The Treasury Department had made final prep~ 
rations for the payment of the soldiers’ bonus by 
the end of March, when A Secret Taylor 
announced that “shipments of adjus service 
bonds” were going forward to the Federal Reserve 

_ Banks in preparation for ee ys ae pe an bons 
and checks to veterans. Delivery an on ‘ 
eco bonds, of $50 denomination, 6% by 7% 
inches, are printed in black and green on currency 
_ paper, and bear a likeness of the soldier-President, 
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THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS PAID IN 1936. ‘ ‘ 
On Jan. 10, 1936, a “united front’’ bonus bill | Andrew Jackson. Government checks were issued 
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Plea for Peace. 53. 


whole history of mankind, far back into the dim past 
before man knew how to record thoughts or events, 
the human race has been distinguished from other 
forms of life by the existence—the fact—of religion. 
Periodic attempts to deny God have always come 
and will always come to naught. 

“In the constitutions and in the practice of our 
nations is the right of freedom of religion. Butethis — 
“ees these words presuppose a belief and a trust in 
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“The faith in the Americas, therefore, lies in the 
spirit. The system, the sisterhood of the Americas is — 
= agree so long as her nations maintain that 

“In that faith and spirit we will have peace over the 
Western World. In that faith and spirit we will 
all watch and guard our hemisphere. In that faith 
and spirit may we also, with God's help, offer hope 
to our brethren overseas.” 

The President made his visit on the U.S.S. Indian- 
apolis. He visited Rio de Janero on Nov. 27, where 
he was welcomed by President Vargas and addressed 
& combined assembly of the Brazilian Senate, the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Supreme Court, _ 
urging an intensification of the spirit of peacef 
co-operation between the Pan-American peoples and 
said that thoughts of domination, selfish coalitions or 
balances of power are “false gods’’ which “have no 
place among American neighbors.” , 

He also made an address at a state dinner. _ 

He arrived at Buenos Aires on Nov. 30, receiv: : 
& Magnificent popular reception, and remained until : 
the afternoon of Dec. 2, when he departed on the 
cruiser Indianapolis for his return voyage. He 
then paid a visit of one day, Dec. 3, at Montevideo 
where at noon he made his third speech of the trip 
in response to the welcome expressed by President 
Terra of Uruguay. | 


PROGRESS MADE. “i 


way 3 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, heading the United 
States delegation in a radio broadcast on Dec. 12, | 
announced that the Standing Committeeon Organiza- 
tion of Peace, at which most countries were repre- 
sented by their foreign ministers, had unanimously 
adopted favorable reports on conventions for main-— 
tanance, preservation and re-establishment of peace — 
and non-intervention, and that he expected it — 
would be adopted by the plenary conference on 
Dec. 16. Another convention co-ordinating exist- 
ing five peace treaties between American States and — 
extending them in certain respects was also intr 
duced with the same unanimous backing to the — 
committee on Neutrality. With equal backing was — 
offered another draft convention or agreement for — 
conference, consultation and collaboration of the 
republics in event of menace to their peace. rie 
5 ee Roosevelt landed at Charleston, S. C.,; 
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for odd amounts. The bonds may be converted 
into cash at any time or held, accumulating interest — 
at 3%, until maturity in 1945, when each bond will 
have a value of $63.50. Ser, 
The average bonus received was $550. ee 
On March 18, 1924, the House passed the Sol- 
diers’ Bonus Bill by a vote of 355 to 54, and the 
Senate on April 23 by a 67 to 17 vote. It was re- — 
passed after conference had adjusted slight differ- 
ences and sent to President Coolidge on May 2. 
It was yetoed by him on May 15. ‘The House re-— 
passed the bill over his veto, 313 to 78, on May 17, 
and by the Senate on May 19 by a vote of 59 to 26, — 
The World War Adjusted Compensation Act, its — 
official title, provided adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the World War at the rate of $1.25 a 
day for each day of overseas service, and $1 a 
tor each day of home service rendered subsequent 
to April 5, 1917, and prior to July 1, 1919, in excess + : 
of sixty days. If the amount due the veteran was ~ 
$50 or less he was paid in cash. If over $50, he 
received from the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
an Adjusted Service Certificate, the total for the 
number of days in service to be multiplied by 
factor that corresponded with the age of the vet- 
eran at his nearest birthday to Jan. 1, 1925; or if £5 
application was made after that date, the nearest 
birthday to the first day of the month in which his 
application was filed. Loans could be made on the 
olicies any time after two years from the date of 


ssuance, . 7a 
On Feb. 27, 1931, Congress amended the World ~ 
War Adjusted Compensation Act authorizing | A 
increase in the loan basis from about 22% to 50% 
of the face value of the service certificates. ae. 
From that time on, until the enactment of the 
present bill calling for complete payment of the — 
bonus, the subject was a topie of great discussion, — os 
both in Congress and throughout the land, ve 
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Accentuation of the bitter controversy over 
issues of organization and policy arising from the 
formation of the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
‘ization, headed by John L. Lewis, and marked by 
inereased threat of a split in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, dominated labor's year 1936. 
At the same time the year brought many im- 
portant developments in the field of labor legis- 
_jaution, backed by both the craft and industrial 
union forces, and in the relations of government 
and labor, intensive unionization activity, of which 
the C. I. O, drive in the steel industry was a feature, 
a considerable increase in union membership, as 
reported by the executive council of the A. F. of L., 
aa nd pressure, more vocal than real, for a Labor 
_ Party. 
- The developments reached their high point in 
the A. F. of L. couvention at Tampa, in November, 
with the C. I. O. dispute as the central point of 
_ interest. 
While the action of the convention on this matter 
failed to resolve the conflict, it left open the door 
to peace. Peace efforts launched in October were 
- continued, with leaders on both sides seeking to 
_ find a compromise between the craft union forces 
and the C. I. O., representing the industrial unionists. 
The C. I. O. controversy and the well-nigh unani- 
: mous support_accorded by both craft and industrial 
unionists to President Roosevelt in his campaign 
_ for reelection, although in different forms, stressed 
a widening tendency to resort to government 
action for the solution of labor’s problems, while 
intensifying the use of the economic weapon. 
his found expression, among other things, in 
formation of Labor’s Nonpartisan League, 


‘arty in N 
‘The American Federation of Labor, however, 
affirmed its traditional nonpartisan labor poliey 
at the Tampa convention, but stressed the need of 
using labor’s organized power in the domain of 
_ labor and social legislation. 
While extremists both in the A. F. of L. and 
3. I. O. appeared to be holding to their re- 
spective positions, moderate elements in both 
camps sought to develop a compromise formula 
_ for an adjustment. At Tampa, the peace seekers, 
_ led by William Green, president of the Federation, 
and Matthew Woll, vice-president and chairman 
of the resolutions committee, won the upper hand 
in that they succeeded in sidetracking the demand 
of socalled ‘‘die-hards’’ for expulsion of the ten 
C. I. O. unions suspended by the executive council 
August 3 for dual unionism and “insurrection,” 
id in prevailing upon the convention to approve 
course of action designed to facilitate negotiations. 


nions and evolving a formula for organization of 
a _t e@ mass production industries, as demanded by 
the GC. I. O., which would satisfy the industrial 
unionists while recognizing the rights and claims 
ihe craft unions in these industries. 
‘upported by other members of the C. I. O., 
Lewis insisted that the suspensions be lifted as 
ondition previous to negotiations. 
__ Mr. Green and the executive council, backed by 
_ the Tampa conyention, took the position that the 
- suspensions would stand until an agreement was 
reached by negotiation. They expressed readiness 
to reconsider the suspensions if the C. I. O., fol- 
owing the example of the executive council, in 
Response to @ peace proposal from the United 
latters’, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Union some 
five weeks before the Tampa convention, would 
appoint a committee to enter into negotiations 
with the A. F. of L. Backing this middle of the 
_ road policy within the C. I. O. were Max Zaritsky 
resident of the hatters’ organization, and David 
‘Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies’ 
_ Garment Workers’ Union. 
_ While the C. I. O. characterized_the suspensions 
| in violation of the A. F. of L. consti- 
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tution, the Tampa convention found them valid 
and justified both in law and as a means of pro- 
tecting the Federation from attempts to divide the 
labor movement by formation of dual organizations. 

By a vote of 21,679 to 2,043 on November 24, 
the Tampa convention approved the action of the 
executive council, continued the committee ap- 
pointed by it to negotiate with the C. I. O., headed 
by George M. Harrison, president. of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and authorized the execu- 
tive council to call a special convention of the 
Federation in the event of more drastic action 
with respect to the C. I. O. unions became necessary. 
Had the C. I. O. unions been present to cast their 
11,000 votes they could have been suspended at 
Tampa by a majority vote. 

With slight additions during the year, the C. I. O. 
continued to claim approximately 1,200,000 mem- 
bers or more than a third of the membership of 
the A. F. of L. There were indications of possible 
defections in the ranks of the C. I. O., notably in 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
with a-membership of more than 200,000. 

The events which led up to the suspension of the 
GC. I. O. unions by the A. F. of L. council and ap- 
proval of the council’s action by the Tampa con- 
vention were: 

Resignation of Mr. Lewis from the executive 
council of the A. F. of L. in November, 1935, and 
formation of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion for the purpose of organizing the workers in 
the mass production industries into industrial 
unions, regardless of skill or lack of it; 

Action by the executive council in January, 
1936, branding the C. I. O. as a “‘dual organiza- 
tion’’ and ordering it to dissolve. Refusal of the 
C. I. O. to do so. Refusal of the A. F. of L. to join 
in the C. I. O. steel organizing campaign; 

Authorization of its officials the United Mine 
Workers Union in February to secede from the 
A. F. of L.; 

Action by the executive council in May ordering 
the C. I. O. to dissolve within two weeks. 

Vote by the Steel workers’ union in the same 
montn to accept Mr. Lewis's offer of aid in organ- 
izing all stee) workers in one industrial union. 

Meeting of the executive council in July, when it 
cited the C. I. O. to appear for formal trial on 
August 3. Refusal of the C..I. O. to do so, fol- 
lowed by the order of suspensien. The vote was 
13 to 1. Later, Mr. Dubinsky resigned from the 
executive council. The executive council granted 
the suspended unions thirty days of grace before 
putting the suspensions into effect, but none of 
the unions affected availed themselves of this. 


SUSPENDED UNIONS. 


The suspended unions were: 

United Mine Workers of America, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, United Textile Workers, Oil Field, Gas 
Well and Refinery Workers, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Federation of 
Flat Glass Workers, Amalgamation Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers (the steel workers’ 
union), United Automobile Workers International 
Union, and the United Rubber Workers Inter- 
ee ee ae 

e Typograpical Union and Cap and Milliner 
Department of the Hatters’ Union were not aus. 
pended, ‘since they were represented in the ©. I. O. 
only through their presidents, Messrs. Howard 
and Zaritsky, respectively, their organizations as 
such not being affiliated with the C. I. O. 

The suspensions went into effect as of September 5. 

In announcing the suspensions Mr. Green de 
clared that the principle at stake was not craft 
versus industrial unionism, since both forms of 
organization existed in the A. F. of L. He main- 
tained that the issue was whether a minority within 
the Federation could be permitted to flout the 
Federation's authority and decisions of conven- 
tions. Mr. Green had reference to the decision 
of the 1935 convéntion at Atlantic City, when 
the industrial union forces, led by Mr. Lewis, were 
Gatented by a vote of 18,024 to 10,933. , 

“When ambitious men form a dual, rival organiza- 
tion for the purpose of forcing the avceptance of 
minority rule within the American Federation of 
Labor, the executive council decides that they 
cannot do so within and as part of the American - 
Federation of Labor,” Mr. Green said. ; 

Mr. Lewis met the action of the council by char- 
acterizing it as an “act of incredible and crass 


and frantic fear.’ 


stupidity, an act dictated by personal selfishness ~ 
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eee = this writing ee no cing indi- 
of peace, consequent upon the proposal 
Made by the hatters in October, there was the 
Dossibility of an adjustment in coming months. 


_ STEEL ORGANIZATION CAMPAIGN. 


The C. I. O. opened its organization drive in the 
Steel industry with a radio address by Mr. Lewis 
from Washington on July 6, after Mr. Lewis had 
persuaded the steel workers’ organization to turn 
down the A. F. of L.'s offer to raise a fund of $750,000 
for the campaign under certain conditions, among 
them guarantee of the rights of craft unions. In- 
Stead, the steel workers’ organization accepted the 
offer of the C. I. O. of a fund of $500,000 for a 
unionization drive on the basis of industrial union- 

and entered into an agreement with the C. I. O. 
giving it control over the drive and its affairs. 
By June 17 the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
was formed and plans for the campaign completed. 

The task involved calls for the organization of 
500,000 workers in the industry. Regional head- 
quarters were set up at Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
Birmingham, Ala. There are also 35 sub-regional 
offices. On September 30, the C. I. O. reported 
that it had 158 field directors and staff organizers 
with 80 part-time organizers and 5,000 volunteer 
organizers. 

An extensive machinery for enrollment of workers 
and of publicity and propaganda was set up. Meet- 
ings were held in the open in the Pittsburgh region 
and many meetings, protected against intrusion 
by company observers, have been held elsewhere. 
Industrial unions of steel workers were set up in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and in Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Representatives of company unions were enrolled 
in the steel organization in the Chicago region. 
They formed a council comprising representatives 
of company unions in Chicago, Gary, Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh for the purpose of presenting con- 
certed demands affecting wages and working con- 
ditions as a demonstration of the effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness of company unions in collective 
bargaining. 

On Noy. 5, 1936, Phillip Murray, chairman of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee an- 
nounced that 82,315 workers had joined the organi- 
zation in fourm onths of intensive campaigning. 
Estimates of the companies were Much more con- 
Servative. Some of these were as low as 4,000. 

The year 1936 brought a settlement in the serious 
jurisdictional conflict which rent the building 
trades department in 1934 and 1935. At the 1935 
convention in Atlantic City an agreement was 
reached by the nineteen national and international 
organizations comprising the building crafts and a 
committee was appointed to work out a plan of 
reorganization of the building trades department 
and to set up machinery for settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes among the unions in question. 

A special convention of building trades organiza- 
tions, called by the committee, was held in Wash- 
ington on March 25, 1936, at which a complete 
reorganization of the building trades department, 
embracing nearly 500,060 workers, was put into 
Since then peace and harmony have reigned 
in the department. 


GENERAL ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN. 


While the C. I. O. was pushing its drive for the 
organization of the steel industry, the executive 
council of the A. F. of L. reported to the Tampa 
convention an ‘‘aggressive, organizing 
campaign among the spares y affiliated 
international unions in th respective fields of 
jurisdiction, and directly by the A. F. of L. among 
cement workers, aluminum workers, gasoline 
station attendants, chemical workers, distillery 
workers, match workers, cereal and flour mill 
workers and other miscellaneous groups. Federal 
unions were established in these and other indus- 
tries and collective agreements concluded covering 
wages, hours and conditions of employment. 

During the year charters were issued to 175 
local trade unions and 41 federal labor unions, 4 
total of 216 local unions directly affiliated with the A. 
F. of L. On Aug. 31, 1936, there were 914 such local 
unions, with a total membership of 83,153. 

The executive council reported the total member- 
ship of the Federation, as of Aug. 31, 1936, to be 
3,422,398, an increase of 377,051 over the average 
membership for the twelve months of 1935. These 
figures included the suspended organizatio 

International charters were issued 
year to the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
the American Newspaper Guild and the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees. ; : 

The Metal Trades Department, with # mem- 
bership of some 600,000, reported an increase 
members of practically 25 per cent and a growing 


g eneral 


cooperation with the Building Trades Department 
and the Union Label Trades Department. 

The Railway Employees Department likewise 
reported an intensive and successful organization 
drive. Representation was established for the 
Federated Mechanical Trades and the Firemen 
and Oilers on twelve railroads, and a new agree- 
ment negotiated on fifteen railroads, making a 
total of nineteen additional agreements entered 
into with-carriers by unions affiliated with the 
department. - 

In connection with these figures it was disclosed 
that since June, 1933, representation has been 
established on ninet,, railroads where company 
unions had functioned previously, existing agree- 
ments were taken over on 26 railroads and new 
agreements negotiated on 53 railroads, thus making 
a total of 79 new railroads with which the Railway 
Employees Department and its affiliated unions 
have established contractual relations. 


LABOR LEGISLATION, 


During the year labor was successful in bringing 
about the enactment of an impressive legislative 
program by Congress covering a wide field. Twenty- 
three labor bills were signed by the President. The 
following laws were enacted, together with a Senate 
resolution, introduced by Senator LaFollette, for 
investigation of violations of the right of free speech 
and assemblage and undue interference with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively: 

1. Providing that all government contractors 
shall pay the prevailing rate of wages, work 
employees not more than eight hours a day and 
five days a week, with no child or convict labor 
to be employed, on all contracts entered into by 
any activity of the government. 

2. Forbidding transportation in interstate 
commerce of professional strike breakers who 
would interfere with peaceful picketing. 

3. Investigation ordered by the Senate of 
violations of the right of free speech and free 
assemblage and undue interference with the right 
of Labor to organize and bargain collectively. 

4. Placing under state compensation laws 
all workers employed on public works. 

5. Placing employees in the airplane industry 
under the Railway Labor Board. 

6. Providing that all passenger vessels having 
accommodations for fifty or more passengers 
shall be equipped with automatic sprinkler 
systems. 

7. Prevailing rate of wages to be paid on all 
relief work. 

8. Forbidding the employment of aliens illegally 
in the United States on relief work. 

9. Requiring all licensed officers on vessels 
of the United States to be citizens or completely 
naturalized. In three years 90 per cent of all 
other departments shall be citizens. ( 

10. Shipping corporations that receive sub- 
sidies from the government must incorporate 
in their contracts minimum manning and wage 
seales and reasonable working conditions. 

11. Granting facilities of Public Health Service 
to all seamen on government vessels not in military 
or naval establishments. 

12. Appropriated $12,000,000 for further de- 
velopment of vocational education. 

13, Appropriation of $1,425,000,000 for direct 
and work relief on useful projects. 

14. Granted twenty-six days annual leave for 
government employees which can be accumulated 
for succeeding years until it totals ninety days. 

15. Sick leave for government employees of 


one and one-fourth days per month, accumulative ~ 


not to exceed ninety days. 


16. Five-day week for employees of mail. 


equipment shops at the same wages for five 
and one-half days. 

17. Authorizing operations of stands in federal 
buildings by blind persons to enlarge their eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

18. Granted additional $50 a month to all 
government employees for services of attendants 
to those who are blind or totally disabled. 

19. Limiting number of substitutes in postal 
service to one for each six regular employees. 

. 20. Raised. vocational schools in District of 
Columbia to rank of junior high schools. 

21. Five-day week with no reduction in pay 
for those employees of Bureau of be ey 
and Printing who were not included in the 193: 


By Retirement Act for railroad employees of 
Alaska. 
23. Repealing radio zone law for broadcasting 
stations which will benefit WCFL. 
Among laws of vital interest to labor awaiting 
disposition by the United States Supreme Court 


~~ 
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were the Wagner Labor Relations Act and the 
Social Security Act, Nullification by the court of 
the Gaffey coal bill and the New York minimum 
; wage law were blows to labor’s program. Labor 
. won a victory, however, in the approval by the 
; court of the New York unemployment insurance 
act. . 
wy Among measures which labor put on its “‘must’’ 
_~ list for 1937 were the 30-hour week, extension of 
the- Social Security Act, ratification of the child 
labor amendment, an adequate housing program, 
. strengthening of the right to organize, and final 
Tealization, in the face of pending litigation or 
adverse court decisions, of railwaymen’s pensions 
aad compensation for discharged workers on rail- 


The: American, Federation of Labor has its head- 
; pe in the A. F. of L. Building, Washington, 
, D: 


At the 56th annual convention in Tampa, Florida, 
William Green was re-elected president by unani- 
: mous vote for his thirteenth term. The national 
officers and their individual unions are: 
, easy council—President, William Green, 
_ miner. 
‘Secretary-treasurer, Frank Morrison. 
_ Vice-president—First, Frank Duffy, carpenter; 
‘Second, 2 . Rickert, garment worker; Third, 
Matthew Woll, photoengraver; Fourth, John Coe- 
field, plumber; Fifth, Arthur O. Wharton, machinist; 
_ Sixth, Joseph N. Weber, musician; Seventh, G. M. 
 Bugniazet, electrical worker; Eighth, George M. 
- Harrison, railway clerk; Ninth, Daniel J. Tobin, 
team: ; Tenth, Harry . Bates, bricklayer; 
Eleventh, Edward J, Gainor, letter.carrier; Twelfth, 
D. Mahon, street and electric railway employe; 


Membership. Membership. 
F . 264,825 ee (0) 


.1,494,300 
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"year were $1,597,344.91; expenditures, 1,027,938.92 
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Thirty-three individuals in the United States 

had taxable incomes of more than $1,000,000 in 

1934, the Internal Revenue ‘Bureau disclosed in 
ing out final statistics of income for that year. 

_ In comparison, there were fifty ‘millionaires’ 

in 1933; twenty in 1932; seventy-seven in 1931; 

0 in 1930; 513 in 1929; 511 in 1928; twenty-one 


796,80: 
Of 


- per cent, while the tax liability was greater by 
—$137,279,309, or 36.7 per cent. 
- One person who filed a return in New York State 
reported a net income of more than $5,000,000. 
There were fifteen individuals in that State with 
-incomes exceeding $1,000,000, according to the 
‘returns. Of these fifteen, nine received from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000; two from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000; two from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; 
one from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, and one, more 
than $5,000,000. 
New Jersey showed four individuals with in- 


| ways, protection of workers against occupational 


The receipts of the Federation for the last ge The balance on hand was $569,405.99. 


i 


diseases, and measures to cope with the effects 0: 
technological unemployment. . 


STRIKES. 


The year 1936 was not particularly characterized 


‘by strikes, i J i 
strike on the Pacific coast (in its second month as © 


Leading conflicts included the maritime 


this is being written), with its repercussions i 

Atlantic and Gulf ports; the prolonged strike o. 
employees of Remington-Rand, Inc., which became 
an important issue through the investigation of 
alleged violations of the Wagner act by the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the strike of building 
service employees in New York City. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Thirteenth, Felix H. Knight, railway carman; 

Fourteenth, George E. Brown, theatrical stage em- 

ploye; Fifteenth, Edward Flore, hotel and restaurant 

enn ore: Mr. Morrison, printer, is member ex- 
cio. 

All these officers may be reached through the 
office of the American Federation of Labor in Wash- 
ington. 

The Federation consists of one hundred and eleven 
national and international unions; 32,906 local 
unions; 914 local trade and Federal unions, directly 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, a 
grand total of 33,820 local unions. 

The average paid and reported membership in 
1936 of the national and international unions was 
3,339,245, and the average paid membership of the 
directly affiliated local unions was 83,153, making 
a grand total paid and reported membership of 
3,422,398. 

The following table shows the membership in the 
past forty years: 


Ms Membership. Membership. 
RS: 1 ee 2,812,526 


2,877,297 045,347 
2,803,966 


15 OF 33 U. S. MILLIONAIRES LIVE IN NEW YORK. 
Bi (Incomplete returns for 1935 show 41 millionaires.) 


comes between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000 
three in the $1,500,000-$2,000,000 class. Panne 
sylvania had four who got between $1,000,000 
and $1,500,000. In Illinois returns indicated one 
in the '$1,000,000-$1,500,000 class and one with 
an income between $1,500,000 arfi- $2,000,000: 
Delaware, one in the $1,500,000-$2,000,000 class: 
inthe sR RboST 500 G00: ta ant Siig 
fl ,000-$1, F class and M 
one in the $2,000,000-$3,000,000 class. aad 
Despite the large salaries of many motion-picture 
stars and incomes of producers, there were no 


taxable incomes in California in the million-dollar - 


category. The largest incomes r 
between $500,000 and $750,000. eported were two 


Individuals in the millionaire class paid $32,-— 


211,000 in taxes, or 6.29 per cent of the total. 

The report showed that 1,608,095 returns were 
filed by persons with incomes of from $1,000 to 
32/500 - 280,083 got: $2,000 to $3,000; 762,536, 
102 882, $10,000 io S28 sabe $5,000 to $10,000, and 
i y more than 93 per cent of th 
sl Foc int Med tne ae returns ee aR 

vidua: 
hu ‘ese Those wi S with incomes of $50,000 
po nearly er cent of the enti 
The largest ajstribution of inconie was im the so 
-$5, S88, amountin; 348,000 
or 22.19 per cent of the total ~ a bars 


ith incomes of $5,000 or less re- 
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_AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Act—The 


United States Supreme Court, on Jan. 6, 1936, 


declared the Agricultural Adjustment Act uncon- 
Stitutional, holding that the imposition of process- 


‘ing taxes under the law to be an invasion of State 


rights. Supporting this view were Chief Justice 
Charles E, Hughes and Associate Justices Willis 
Van Devanter, George Sutherland, James C. 
McReynolds, Pierce Butler and Owen J. Roberts, 
who read the conclusions of the majority. Associ- 
ate Justice Harlan F. Stone dissented, with Asso- 
ciate Justices Louis D. Brandeis and Benjamin N. 
Cardozo concurring. 

The decision was given in the suit brought by 
the Hoosac Mills Corp. against the United States 
to avoid payment of $81,694 levied against it for 
cotton processing and flour taxes. n July 16, 
1935, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Boston handed down a decision in the case, 
holding unconstitutional these taxes. Imposed 
under the Act were processing taxes on wheat, cot- 
an corn, hogs, rye, tobacco, sugar, peanuts and 
rice. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that the Sec- 
Tetary of Agriculture “is not required, but is per- 
mitted, if, in his uncontrolled judgment, the policy 
of the Act will so be promoted, to make agreements 
with individual farmers for a reduction of acreage 
or production upon such terms as he may think 
fair and reasonable.”’ 

In brief the High Court said: 

“The Act invades the reserved rights of the States. 
It is a statutory plan to regulate and control agri- 
cultural production, a matter beyond the powers 
delegated to the Federal Government. The tax, 
the appropriation of the funds raised, and the 
direction for their disbursement, are but parts of 
the plan. They are but means to an unconsti- 
tutional end. 

“The government asserts that whatever might 
be said against the validity of the plan, if com- 
pulsory, it is constitutionally sound because the 
end is accomplished by voluntary co-operation. 
There are two sufficient answers to the contention. 

“The regulation is not in fact voluntary. The 
farmer, of course, may refuse to comply, but the 
price of such refusal is the loss of benefits. The 
amount offered is intended to be sufficient to exert 
pressure on him to agree to the proposed regulation. 
The power to confer or withhold unlimited benefits 
is the power to coerce or destroy. If the cotton 
grower elects not to accept the benefits he will 
receive less for his crops; those who receive pay- 
ments will be able to undersell him. The result 
may well be financial ruin. The coercive purpose 
and intent of the statute is not obscured by the 
fact that it has not been perfectly successful. 

“Tt is pointed out that, because there still re- 
mained a minority whom the rental and benefit 
payments were insufficient to induce to surrender 
their independence of action, the Congress has 
gone further and, in the Bankhead Cotton Act, 
used the taxing power in a more directly mandatory 
fashion to compel submission. This progression 
only serves more fully to expose the coercive pur- 
poses of the so-called tax imposed by the present 


ct. 

“But if the plan were one for voluntary_co- 
eoeation it would stand no better so far as Fed- 
eral power is concerned. At best it is a scheme for 

urchasing with Federal funds submission to Fed- 


* oa regulation of a subject reserved to the States. 


“It is said that Congress has the undoubted 
right to appropriate money to executive officers for 


oy expenditure under contracts between the govern- 


Iment and individuals. But appropriat?ons and 
expenditures under contracts for proper govern- 
mental purposes cannot justify contracts which 
are not within Federal power. And contracts for 
the reduction of acreage and the control of produc- 


tion are outside the range of that es An appro- 


tion to be expended by the United States under 
eriracts calling ea et of a State law clearly 
would offend the Constitution. 

“We are not here concerned with a conditional 
appropriation of money, nor with a rovision that 
if certain conditions are not complied with the 
appropriations shall no longer be available. By 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act the amount of 
the tax is appropriated to be expended only in 
payment under contracts whereby the parties bind 


- themselves to regulation by the Federal Govern- 


! . There is an obvious difference between a 
Recents stating the conditions upon which moneys 
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_ Administration Activities to Aid Recovery. 


Sais Administration Activities to Aid Recovery 


AAA DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL BY THE SUPREME COURT. 


Shall be expended and one effective only upon 

assumption of a contractual obligation to submit 

“a .. ee which otherwise could not - 
ed. 


CONGRESS LACKS POWER. be 


“Congress has not power to enforce its commands 
on the farmer to the ends sought by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. It must follow that it 
may not indirectly accomplish those ends by tax-— 
ing and spending to purchase compliance. The 
Constitution and the entire plan of our government 
negative any such use of the power to tax and.to 
Spend as the Act undertakes to authorize. NE 

“If the Act before us is a proper exercise of the 
Federal taxing power, evidently the regulation of all 
industry throughout the United States may be 
accomplished by similar exercises of the same 
power. cs, 

“It would be possible to exact money from one _ 
branch of anindustry and pay it to another branch 
in every field of activity which lies within the 
province of the States. The mere threat of such | 
a procedure might well induce the surrender of 
rights and the compliance’ with Federal regulation — 
as the price of continuance in business. mbt a8, 

“We have held in Schechter Poultry Corp. vs. 
United States, 295 U. S..495 (the case in which, — 
on May 27, 1935, the Supreme Court unanimously 
held the National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) 
unconstitutional) that Congress has no power to © 
regulate wages and hours of labor in a local business. f 
If the petitioner is right this very end may be 
accomplished by appropriating money to be paid 
to employers from the Federal Treasury under 

claimed — 

‘ D. 
which thought itself underprivileged might demand 
that a tax be laid on its vendors or vendees, the 
proceeds to be appropriated to the redress of its *) ‘ 


ee i! 5 
ence 


of the Constitution, the decisions of this Court 
interpreting that instrument and the writi ‘ot 
great commentators will be searched in vain for any 
Suggestion that there exists in the clause under 
discussion, or elsewhere in the Constitution, the 
authority whereby every provision and every 
implication from that instrument may be subve! 
the independence of the individual States ob. 
erated and the United States converted into 
central government exercising uncontrolled police 
power in every State of the Union, superseding all 
local control or regulation of the affairs or conce: 
of the States. ¥ 
“Since, as we have potted out, there was no 
power in the Congress to impose the contested 
exaction, it could not lawfully ratify or conf 
what an executive officer had done in that regard. 
Consequently the Act of 1935 does not affect 
rights of the parties. > ry 
“The judgment is affirmed.”’ ing 
Justice Stone, in brief, denied the view of h 
six colleagues that Congress, which they ad 
had the right to levy processing taxes, had not | 
right to use them as they have been used, 
The Court later issued orders for the re- 
funding of the taxes collected under the 


OPERATION OF THE AAA. 


ee pd gets Wahi se to Pye 
operating in seven adjustment programs of 
nm the calendar year 1935 totaled $580,821,074, 
according to a report issued by the controller ot 
the AAA on March 3, 1936. , , 
The 1935 AAA expenditures brought the total 
rental and benefit payment from May 12, 1933, 
through Dec. 31, 1935, to $1,108,322,870 and - , 
total expenditures for all purposes to $1,480,057,5 ¥ 
In this period, on the basis of all funds comb 
the financial operations of the AAA show a di 


701,830,501. addition — 
Sent and benefit payments, $51,893,845 for drow 


relief, food conservation and disease eradicatio: 
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operations; $11,21 : 
tion of surpluses; $15,838,854 for trust éund_ opera~ 
tions under the Bankhead cotton program; $51,830 
under the rice program, and $42,013,484 for gen- 
eral administrative expenses. a 
The $51,893,845 expended for drought relief, 
food conservation and disease eradication opera- 
tions during 1935 included $39,266,562 for cattle; 
$5,415,963 for sheep and goats; $7,156,118 for seed 
conservation, and $55,200 for feed and forage 

_ purchases. 

Of the $11,211,413 expended for removal and 
conservation of surplus, $105,220 was for hog pur- 
chases; $40,011 for wheat; $9,950,061 for dairy 
products; $365,536 for sugar, and $750,583 for 

peanuts, including diversion payments... 

+The cumulative rental and benefits payments 


som May 12, 1933, through Dec. 31, 1935, have 
been distributed as follows: 
Cotton,  $333,516,020; wheat, $255,624,669; 

obacco, $53,254,837; cornhogs, $397,026,684; sugar, 
$57,088,394; rice, $9,383,015, and peanuts, 
- $2,429,249 


Total expenditures since May 1, 1933, included, 
in addition to rental and benefit payments, $75,- 
682,086 for removal and conservation of surpluses; 
 $157,720,130 for drought relief, food conservation, 
and disease eradication operations; $15,890,684 for 
- ‘trust’ fund operations; $78,198,265 for adminis- 
trative expenses, and $44,243,476 for tax refunds 
- and transfers to the division of disbursement.” 
Of the $75,682,086 expended for removal and 
conservation of surplus, $46,168,173 was for hog 
 purehases; $6,097,239 for wheat; $22,300,554 for 
dairy products; $365,536 for sugar and $750,583 for 
peanuts. a 
The annual report of the AAA Soin ae 
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_ $3.012,000,0 
e A. The 


AAA rental and benefit payments accounted for 
nearly 25% of the increase in total farm income 
“from $4,377 900,000 in 1932 to $6,900,000,000 in 

1935. “In 1932'the largest farm population in the 
me: ot history had the smallest farm cash income 
ine noe WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL 

\A—Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
n—Chester C. Davis, Administrator; Howard 
f Tolley, Alfred D. Stedman, and William F. Cal- 
lander, Assistant Administrators; T. Weed Harvey, 
William E. Byrd, Jr., Frank A. Brown and Paul A. 
‘ae Porter, Assistants to the Administrator; Oscar John- 
S Manager, Producers’ Cotton Pool; Alfred D. 
Stedman, Director, Division of Information; Howard 
R. Tolley, Director, Division of Program Planning; 
_ Ward M. Buckles, Director, Diviston of Finance; 
_ Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel; G. B. 

Thorne, Director, Division of Livestock and Feed 
_ Grains; G. E. Farrell, Director, Division of Grains; 

By Cobb, Director, Division of Cotton; J. W. Tapp, 

ctor, Diviston of Marketing and Marketing Agree- 
; J. B. Hutson, Director, Division of Tobacco, 
7, Riee, Peanuts and Potatoes. Address, South 
of Agriculture, Independence Ave. at 13th 
S. W., Washington, D. C, 
he AAA was organized to promote economic 

ery by restoring the purchasing power of 
‘ican farmers to the level it occupied during 
five-year period preceding the World War. The 
ediate objective is to assist farmers in adjusting 
duction of certain basic commodities to effective 
mand. To accomplish this the AAA effects mar- 
keting agreements and orders designed to restore 
maintain normal economic conditions in the 
keting and financing of agricultural products 

o eliminate unfair practices and charge which 

have interfered with interstate commerce in agri- 
ultural products. The AAA was established in the 
_ Department of Agriculture and is under the immedi- 

e direction of he eee rapiee : 
ne was set up under Act of Congress 

proved May 12, 1933; and modified by the National 
dustrial Recovery Act approved June 16, 1933, 
2 Jones-Connelly Cattle Act, approved April 7, 

the Bankhead Cotton Act, approved April 


31, 1934, the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act, appro 
i May 9 1934, the Kerr Tobacco Act, approver ees 
28, 1934, the ‘‘Warren Potato Act’, approved Aug. 
1935, and other acts and executive*orders. Fol- 

wing the decision of the United States Supreme 
~ ourt May 27, 1935, invalidating the NIRA, Con- 
, pares) enacted an AAA amendment act approved 


1,413 for removal and conserva- | 


| SOIL CONSERVATION SUBSTITUTE FOR AAA 
As a Farm-aid substitute for the invalidated AAA, 


Congress passed the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Aligeepet ACh. signed Feb. 29, 1936. The first six 
sections constitute the old Soil Conservation Act 
of 1935 amended to which sections 7 to 17 are added. 
Under the bill, until January, 1938, Federal pay- 
ments made directly to cooperating farmers will 
be in order as rewards for their voluntary contribu- 
tions toward conservation of soil resources. After 
two years, Federal payments will be made only to 
States having adopted authorizing legislation and a 
conservation plan acceptable to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. ? 
During the temporary two-year period, payments 
may be made for: 
Preservation and improvement of soil fertility. 
Promotion of economic use and conservation 
of land. 
Diminution of exploitation and, wasteful and 
unscientific use of national soil resources. 
Protection of rivers and harbors against the 
results of soil erosion in aid of maintaining the 
navigability of waters and watercourses and in 
aid of flood. control. 

In seeing that these purposes are carried out the 
Secretary is directed to base payments to farmers, 
among other things, on their treatment or use of 
their land for soil conservation, restoration and ero- 
sion control; changes in historic land uses; shifts 
from intensive to extensive cultivation below the 
normal proportion of these two methods, or any of 
these used in combination. 

Subject to the limitation that no more than $500,- 
000,000 be spent on the program in a single year, 
the Secretary receives carte blanche to do whatever 
he considers necessary to achieve the purposes of 
the measure within the field of soil conservation 
and erosion control. 

Widely differing conservation and erosion-pre- 
venting methods are likely to be prescribed for the 
separate areas of the country. These are to be 
determined by State conservation committees work- 
ing through county and local committees composed 
just about as they were under the old AAA, to 
which is entrusted the administration of the new act. 


ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


\ Aug. 24, 1935, intending both to extend the farm 
administrations power and bulwark it legally. At- 
tacked by its foes on constitutional grounds, chiefly 
centering the payment of processing taxes, in United 
States District and Circuit Courts. Litigation 
reached the United States Supreme Court in Decem- 
ber, 1935. Before enactment of the amended bill, 
1,112 suits attacking the processing levies had been 
filed in the courts and temporary injunctions had 
been granted in 509 cases. More than $900,000,000 
had been collected by the government. The amended 
act provided that should the Supreme Court hold 
the law unconstitutional, only those tax payers who 
had absorbed the levy themselves without passing 
it on to producer or consumer could recover. , 
The AAA amended act legalized all contracts 
previously made and was designed farther to: 
Permit the use of 30 per cent of the customs re- 
ceipts under tariff laws for premiums on exports of 
farm products, indemnifying losses on exports, pay- 
ing additional benefits to farmers in connection 
with the adjustment program, and diversion of farm 
commodities into channels away from the-usual. 
Gis towannay Se ee Act and provide 
Ky ki e us with unexpen 
baby ane Khas animals. Pee ee 
et the President use submarginal lan 
acquired with relief funds, for enbite pur; a ts 
phe aa feel the ‘“‘ever normal granary 
zing the governm 
ber Miata pang ) Gpounte wee 
ment loans and to make payments ‘‘in kind” 
ducers who cooperate in the adjustment ae 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration, William 
Bepuly Governors,” address, TOG Strebk, BEEN: | 
Washington, wae 00 E Street, N. W., 
‘o provide a complete and coordinated 
system for agriculture by making available to tae 
ers long-term, short-term, and intermediate credit 
in the form of farm mortgage, production, and coop- 
erative marketing loans was the aim in view when 
the Farm Credit Administration was. given super- 
vision of 12 Federal land banks and the joint-stock 
land banks making long-term and first-mortgage 
loans to farmers; the 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks that rediscount short-term and agricultural 
and livestock paper and make direct loans to coop- 


< sie 


ledged as security for govern- _ 


purchasing associations; 13 
corporations, and the adminis- 


vestock loan companies, or similar organizations. 

The Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 

is assisted by 2 deputy governors and 4. commis- 

~ sioners—the Land Bank Commissioner, Intermediate 
Credit Commissiener, Production Credit Commis- 
sioner, and the Corporative Bank Commissioner. 
The Federal Farm Loan Act was approyed July 17, 

, 1916. The 12 district offices are in Springfield, 
Mass., Baltimore, Columbia, S. C., Louisville, New 
Orleans, ‘St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha. Wichita, 
Houston, Berkley, Calif., and Spokane. 


Albert S. Goss, Land Bank Commissioner, has 
oversight of the Federal Land Banks created by 
Congress in the Federal Farm Loan Act approved 
July 17, 1916, and liberalized by the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act of May 12, 1933, and subsequent 
farm credit acts. The 12 Federal land banks make 
long-term farm loans on first mortgages only. They 
make direct loans in territories where there are no 
national farm loan associations through which ap- 
plications may be accepted. The Land Bank Com- 
missioner is authorized to make farm mortgage 
loans of a more or less emergency character, separate 
and distinct from Federal land bank loans, at the 
same time using the facilities of the Federal land 
banks. Loans are made by Federal land banks to 
provide for the purchase of land, equipment, fertilizer, 
5; and livestock; to provide buildings and improve land; 
. to “o gpeoy indebtedness incurred prior to January 
1, 1933; and to provide the owner of the mortgaged 
land with. funds for general agricultural uses. 


FERA—Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator, address 
ij 1734 New York Ave. N.W., Washington. 


The object of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration set up by Acts of Congress and subse- 
quent executive orders in 1933, is to provide for co- 
operation by the Federal Government with the 
States, territories, and the District of Columbia in 
relieving the hardships and ae caused by un- 
\ employment and drought. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration provides Federal money to 
: help the States and communities to furnish relief, 
’ the immediate objectives being to increase relief to 
. amounts more nearly adequate and to improve the 
} methods and nation-wide organization for giving it. 
7 All employable ns ving relief must be 
registered with the employment offices designated 
by the National Reemployment Service. The Ad- 
» ministrator establishes policies, rules, and regulations 
under which the Federal money must be spent by 
the States. Congress on April 8, 1935, by resolution 
extended its life to June 30, 1936, and again for one 
year to June 30, 1937. 
q The functions of the Administration are distributed 
Bf among five major divisions, each under an assistant 
+i administrator, as follows: (1) Relations with the 
States; (2) Work Division; (3) Social Service; (4) 
Research, Statistics, and nee; (5) Women's 
[ Division. Under the direction of the assistant ad- 
ministrator for relations with the States are five 
‘, tTegional field representatives, each of whom is as- 
2 signed to a group of States and interprets Federal 
policies to the State officials and State policies to the 
Administrator. Assisting the regional field represen- 
tatives are regional ese regional examiners, 
and regional social workers. ~ 
Five hundred million dollars was appropriated by 
‘the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 to aid 
the States in meeting their costs. 


was appropriated by_an Act of Congress Feb. 15, 
1934, (Pub. No. 93, 73d Co: ). 
second appropriation was to continue the Civil 
Works Program until its termination, and the re- 
mainder for ordinary relief purposes. 

Five hundred and twenty-five million dollars 
was made available by the a eae Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1935 (Public, No. 412, 73d Cong.\ 
approved by the President June 19, 1934, for re- 
fieh in stricken agriculture areas. This act, among 
other things, authorized the President to allocate 
these funds in his discretion as need arose to various 
Federal agencies for relief of those areas. The 
amounts, therefore, received by the FederalEmer- 
Relief Administration and other agencies are 
ined by the President to meet the needs of the 
The same act. (Public, No. 412, 


~ Administration Recovery Activities. 


\ 


the President for allocation and transfer to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 


Provisions of the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
stipulated that the grants to the extent of half of the~_ i 
original appropriation of $500,000,000 be made on a 
matching basis of one Federal dollar to three of pub- 
lic moneys from all sources spent within the State, 
The matching requirement of the act was terminated _ 
shortly after Oct. 1, 1933, but the administrator has _ 
continued to- apply the principle of supplementing 
and not supplanting the expenditures of States and 
their political subdivisions, To accomplish this he 
has sought agreements with the States as to the pro- 
portion of expenditure to be borne by Federal funds. 

The Administrator establishes policies, rules, 
and regulations under which Federal money must be 
spent by the States. The money is applied for by 
the Governors, who administer such funds through 
the State relief administrations. It is allotted by — 
the State administrations to the local subdivisions. 

Federal relief funds must be administered by public 
agencies responsible for their expenditure under State, — 
county, or municipal governmental authority. 


Federal funds may be granted to selt-help and 
barter associations composed of needy unemployed 
persons on recommendation of a State relief adminis- 
tration and upon the approval of the Emergency 
Relief Administration. f 


; 


them for food and shelter. 


Federal relief money reaches the needy individual 
or family through local public relief agencies, which - 
are supervised by the State relief administration. 


Food, clothing, bedding, shelter, light, and neces- 
sary household supplies are given according to 
budgetary needs. » 


By administrative order issued on May 22, 1 
State emergency relief administrations must rec \ 
that all employable persons receiving relief from — 
public funds be registered with the employment 
offices designated by the United States Employme: 
Service, so that they may be classified as to occupa- — 
tion and fitness for work, thus being availab! oe 
J 


935, 
uire 


reference to public and private employment. — 
order applies also to nonresident persons re 
transient relief. 


The amount of relief is based on the family | 
individual budgetary need to be determined by car 

investigation by trained social workers. Thi 
Federa¥ Emergency Relief Administration has in- 
structed all State relief administrations that sufficie: 
relief be given to prevent hardship and to maint 
reasonable standard of living. 


Investigators for relief agencies must secure per- 
sonal information from relief applicants in order to 
establish the degree and kind of fee yber een 
Such information is confindential and is used only as. 
basis to provide relief. No public or other offi 
(with the exception of relief officials) will have | 
to it. 


Relief is given to needy unemployed persons with: 
out discrimination because of race, religion, ti 


status, litical affiliation, citizens’ or _ no 
citizenship, or membership in any special or selecte 
group. Et 


ry 
In total, from various services, approximately 
ot ad inistered through — 


&, 


Bldg., No. 2, 1901 D. St. N. W., l 
This Corporation was formed primarily to bridge — 
the gap between the destitute unemployed and sur- 
luses of basic farm commodities. Its chief function — 
s to purchase surplus commodities and distribute 
them among the needy. \ cong Sa 
Funds are received from the State Emergency 
sete presales, “proeatsing. tranepertation 
costs for commodities, pro , ortation, © 
ete., as delivered to them for distribution through 
their local relief organizations. 


Its authority expires June 30, 1937. 


ao See er : 


BOON Expenditures On Outdoor Relief in N.Y.C. 
EXPENDITURES FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF INN. Y. CITY, 1934-1935. 


. Including wages paid by C. W. A.and W.P. A.) _ f ae 
By Research Bureau, Welfare Council of New York City, September, 25, 1936. 


= 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 


’ 
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PRIVATE AGENCIES: 
 Bleven Family Serv. Agenc’s} $2,315,816} $4,096,835 2$5,770,595|a $14,839,898] $3,922,469 $3,109,755 
American Red Cross, N. Y. , 
_ and Brooklyn Chapters... 55,436 61,334 a 61,494 8 147,278 43,978 47,671 
Salvation Army, Family : 
ROMOM Bs ato ova, s oyun oo sheesh rs 75,116 334,597] 2 530,628 a 468,163 234,345 253,436 
Emergency Work and Relief / 2 
PBUTORW sn sce es tie ane 1,749,654! 9,187,009] 10,736,032} 6,139,659 334,697 1,920 
Four Professional Societies, 
Emergency Funds.......|........-- 11,864 154,002 183,634 80,513 61,546 
Other Private Agencies... ..| ¢ 1,093,749] ¢ 1,662,796] ¢1,701,754| ¢1,519,626| 1,457,413 4 1,370,000 


$6,073,415| $4,844,328 


Total private agencies... - 
-SEMI-OFFICIAL AGENCIES 
- Mayor's official committee. . 307,609] 1,564,973} 1,596,995 823,754 


1617540) oo. ate ‘5; 
_ Board of Education, School 
mee irelenbund....5.....3.. 53,842 570,633| 2,092,023] 2¢1,819,496| ¢1,688,866 (e) 


£ Totalsemi-officialagencies| $361,451] $2,135,606] $3,689,018] $2,643,250) $1,850,406].......... . 


- PUBLIC AGENCIES: 
Board of Child Welfare: 
Reinet 7,121,273] 9,382,263] 10,476,990, 9,594,575 9,749,247 9,664,324 


MyBEi iy ottila)'s, stares 7,163,905} 8,669,127 6,991,533 6,543,636 7,023,744 
cee Seats 199,115 195,985 200,000: 200,000 00 
Veteran Relief......... 3,902,522} 1,310,693 1,242,180 1,555,142 1,912,499 
Emergency Relief Bureau: a 
Mebtome Bellet. 2.6 2 66is.. i's Eas ose ins 03s 16,869,665] 40,059,965) f 78,563,418) £99,029,934 
BEM OCIDR Heli aia cits ta sck . oar | ¢)-Gleswn'ay » | eomingsie’ aceimeentview twee 58,853,431! 45,101,769 
____- Schoollunches and milk. .}..........[. 620. e eee ec feces cee e |e eee eee eee [eee eee e 1,992,979 
MMC MENI NC eNe eric ds c|scaccnc ees fo uss-e- 2-4 [acme on: |peeetemens "298,457 
City Work Relief, preceding i 
re : Us ors ee) Arc "4 Bi 


Wicks Act. ¥ 
: 4/413] 19,929,850 ptt ieee eel fae 
9/238 222/023 324 


$5,289,771|$15,354,435|$18,954,505|« $13,298,258 


Us eae ; $14,672,263|$46,258,115|$80,317,856| $109, 368,751|$165,325,880|$1 
Works Administration dees Stade Pee pase hs ves...) 18,751,298] b 34,467,275). Rin ay: ee 
OU eS Eo arn Prorat cane fc) 62,848,867 
: pore Fone er sim lala ds suplpi hime bi elee'sis. nid fie Slemisielatcclddle 2 a)0 uradtaraeyol Mi sie. aerated _ 390,553 
| STIG OSC AN ISe de 5 SOG af DRSR AEE Al BPE aaAe | oor amen te Ber ero 468,317 524,140 


a Includes value of American Red Cross food orders distributed; the val 
eles included in this table was $69,050 in 1932, and $1,002,090 in 1933. a ieoaen ae all too hire 


including the packages given out 


ing mothers through a number of private ul 
administration, which was in operation from Evaeniee 20. 


as wages paid 


They do not include the cost 
e giving of such relief, 
itutions, or boarding Tone they cover 


NEW YORK CITY RETAIL TRADE IN 1935. 


Sales Prop'tors |Employes’ Fayre ee 
(000) | and Firm | Av'ge (000 * 

Omitted. | Members. | for Year. 
115,567! $2,847,332 101,133 

52,161] 844/426 48°461 780300 


OC ee 


on d-hand BEDRORR tr sea reiaiaisle b 1,259 9,376 1,188 1,059 
n¢ Judes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated pane 


+. 


_ + S$SB—SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD—Memovbers: 
A. _ John G. Winant, Chairman; Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
: Vincent M. Miles. Staff: Executive Director, Frank 
Bane; Coordinator, Henry P. Seidemann; General 
Counsel, Thomas H. Bliot; Bureau of Federal Old- 
Age Benefits, Murray W. Latimer, Director; Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Jane M. Hoey, Director; 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, R. Gor- 
don Wagenet, Director; Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Walton H. Hamilton, Director; Bureau 
of Business Management, James YV. Bennett, 
J _ Acting Director; Bureau of Accounts and Audits, 
A. J. Hughes, Director; Information Service, Louis 
Resnick, Director. 
The Social Security Act, approved on August 14, 
1935, represents a major advance in the attainment 
of economic security for the individual and for his 
family. President Roosevelt outlined the entire pro- 
gram in his messages of June 8, 1934, and Jan. 4, 
1935. He stated that: 
Among our objectives I place the security of 
= men, women, and children of the Nation 
rst. 
He further said that security for the individual 
and for the family concerns itself with three factors: 
(1) Decent homes to live in; (2) development of the 
natural resources of the country so as to afford the 
fullest opportunity to engage in productive work; 
Pa and (3) safeguards against the major misfortunes 
of life. The Social Security Act is concerned with 
$e the third of these factors—‘‘safeguards against mis- 
fortunes which cannot be wholly eliminated in this 
man-made world of ours.” 
The act was devised to provide some safeguard 
against the insecurity of modern life through co- 
' operative action by the Federal and State govern- 
ments, thus making possible fullest consideration of 
the local economic and social problems existing 
within the States while maintaining a national unity 
. of program and purpose. 
he provisions of the act deal with a number 
: of distinct though related measures for social se- 
curity which may be grouped under the following 
headings: 
Unemployment Compensation. 
: Old-Age Assistance and Old-Age Benefits. 
Security for Children. 
Aid to the Blind. 
Extension of Public-Health Services. 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 
\ The explanation of the provisions of the Social 
Security Act as set forth below does not pretend 
* to be exhaustive and complete. Persons interested 
in the legislation should consult the act itself, 
copies of which are available upon application to 
the Social Security Board. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 


The Social Security Act does not establish any 
unemployment compensation systems. The States 
y are invited to enact laws for the compensation 
of their unemployed. The Federal Government 
does not require or seek to force them to enact 
laws of any particular type. Their freedom to pass 
those laws best suited to their local conditions and 
: problems is protected. 
y ~ The provisions of the Social Security Act relating 
to unemployment compensation are very cee es 
A ean tax amounting to 1 percent cf pay roll in 
1936, 2 percent in 1937, and-3 percent in 1938 and 
thereafter, is levied on all employers of eight or 
more persons for 20 weeks or more. Agricultural 
labor, domestic service in a private home, certain 
maritime employment, service in the employ of the 
United States Government or State governments, 
or their instrumentalities or political subdivisions, 
service performed for certain very close relatives, 
and for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, and 
educational institutions of a nonprofit nature are 
excepted from this tax. Each employer may credit 
against this tax, up to 90 percent thereof, his con- 
tributions to a State unemployment compensation 
- fund established in accordance with a State unem- 
ployment compensation law which has been ap- 
_ proved by the Social Security Board. The Federal 
tax will bring money into the General Treasury, 
for the general purposes of the Federal Government. 
This means that a State which passes an unem- 
Joyment compensation law will be able to with- 
draw nine-tenths of -roll tax for its own 
unemployed, by collecting it as contributions under 
its own law, rather than letting the Federal Gov- 
ernment collect it as a tax. The administration of 
the State law will not cost the State anything, if 
oon administration is Ape for under the Social 


ity. Act the Federal Government stands read 
ant to the States sufficient amounts to pay a! 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF 1935. 


This brief explanation of the Social Security Act of 1935 was prepared by the Information 
, f Service of The Board. ‘ 


proper administrative expenses. Nor will the State 
which acts promptly be at any competitiveedisad- — 
vantage with other States, for the pay rolls of em- — 
ployers in States which do not act will be subject to 
the full Federal tax. i 

The difference between a State which passes an 
approved unemployment compensation law and 
those which do not, then, is that the State with 
such a law will enable its employers to get the 
benefit of the credit against the Federal tax. 

On March 31, 1936, eight States and the Dis — 
trict of Columbia, whose employers provide a 
third of the entire taxable pay roll of the country, — 
had unemployment compensation laws which had 
been approved by the Social Security Board. The 
success of the Federal Social Security Act as a 
means of reducing the economic and social dis- 
turbances of unemployment will be dependent on 
the States. No unemployment compensation will 
be assured to the commercial or industrial worker 
until his State has an approved law. Ts 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE. : Tne 


The Social Security Act sets up two systems for 
aiding the aged. One is designed to help the States 
to give immediate assistance to aged individuals 
on & basis of need; the other to provide annuities | 
in the future to persons over the age of 65, based 
upon their wage experience. The two plans are 
eae and may be described briefly as 
‘ollows: F ie 

(1) Old-Age Assistance (Immediate paves > 
plan).—A State may submit to the Social Security — 
Board for approval its plan for old-age assistance. — 

The Board is directed to approve such plans as 
conform to certain requirements as to eligibility, 
such as age, residence, and citizenship; and to 
requirements as to State operation and standards of 
administration, intended to assure proper and 
efficient State action by the enactment and admin-— 
istration of laws which may reasonably be expected — 
to provide assistance to needy aged individuals 
without discrimination. § by es 
After the plan is approved, the State recei’ 
trom the Federal Government an amount equal t 
one-half the sum expended for old-age assistance 
by the State with respect to individuals 65 years 
or older who are not inmates of public institutions. 


st 


= 


equal to 5 percent of the sum granted to the State. — 
For the 5 months ending June 30, 1936, the sum 

of $24,660,000 has been made available for allo: 

ment to States whose plans for old- gis 

have been approved. Thereafter sufficien 

are authorized to be appropriated to meet 


or their 
and sé 
Bstviee inthe 

ce in the em d 
in the Railroad tirement Act of 1935 (Public, — 
No. 399, 74th Cong.) (H. R. wal is further ex-— 
cluded. That part of an individual's remuneration 
in excess * gas per year from each employer is — 
counted as such “wages.” : ~ 
ae qualified individual is entitled to benefits from 
the day he reaches 65, or on Jan. 1, 1942, which- 
ever is later, and ending at his death. The benefit 
will be paid a regular stated intervals, at a. rate — 
computed as follows: , 
Total wages received after Dec. 31, 1936, and ~ 
prior to the age of 65, in covered employments, — 


not counti wages from a single employer in 
Sanee of $3,000 annually), on the first $3,000 one- 
half percent of total wages paid as monthly rate of 
benefit; on the next $42,000, one-twelfth percent, 


ie) ‘ 


62 


al 
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nd on all over $45,000, one-twenty-fourth percent. 
The minimum monthly benefit payment will be 
$10, and the maximum $85. ‘Table I illustrates 
the’ benefits payable for various amounts of total 
wages. 
_ Hence, 2 man who has received a monthly salary 
of $75 for 10 years subsequent to 1936 at which time 
he will attain the age of 65 years, will receive old- 
age benefits of $20 each month. If he reaches the 
age of 65 in 15 years after 1936, he will receive a 
_ monthly benefit of $23.75. These figures are merely 
illustrative; exact calculation of benefits can only be 
_ made on the basis of total wages earned. Even 
@ Month without employment would lessen slightly 
the amount of benefits payable after 30 years of 
employment. 
__ Persons who leave included employment after 
having qualified as to number of days of employ- 
- ment and amount of wages received will become 
qualified: individuals on attaining the age of 65. 
_ That is, if a man works the requisite time and earns 
_ & total of $2,000 or more in wages, he will be eligible 
for old-age benefits on reaching the age of 65, even 
though he may have worked in an excluded em- 
ployment for 20 or 30 years. 
' Employees whose total wages or length or em- 
ployment, as defined in the act, prior to their at- 


Monthly Benefits Payable for Specified Total 
Wages as Defined for the Purposes of Title IT of the 


Social Security Act. _. 
; Monthly Rate of Benefit. 
be ps 1/12 Per- 1/24 Per- 


Total 0.5 Per- centof cent 0, 
Wages. cent of Next AllOver Total. 
eae $3,000. $42,000. 5,00 
Meee ED LOLOO se scleiaie U-siths osha $10.00 
Syd ayers. bral Geiss 12.50 
Bret PEGO0! i eect \s oie oe ts 15.00 
Peps LOMO O42 ois % 15.42 
Bs Saale 15.83 
Pepe bo 00 8 1.25 vee i 16.25 
a i dts 16.67 
Mere meda:00)) 625.83.) 2h Mess 20.83 
ere ero: 00.) O00) 6a. 5.05% 25.00 
Tejeda 29.17 
peer Lo.00) 18.33) Gia twee 33.33 
Ree LBI00) © 622000 ip feeds 37.50 
Powe OOO! 226.67 2.0 e 41.67 
SE Moms 45.83 
eC uhe ale 50.00 
$ 2.08 52.08 
6.25 56.25 
10.42 60.42 
14.58 64.58 
18.75 68.75 
22.92 72.92 
27.08 77.08 
31.25 81.25 
35.42 85.00 


ling the age of 65, are not sufficient to qualify 
them for benefits will be entitled to a lump-sum 
ayment of 334 percent of their wages as defined in 

jhe act upon reaching that age. Receipt of a lump- 
" payment or annuity under Federal old-age 
benefits will not disqualify a person from receiving 

aid under State old-age assistance plans described 
if need for assistance can be established so 


one h’s benefit for each calendar month in 
which the qualified individual receives wages for 
loyment after reaching the age of 65. 

The estates of individuals dying after attaining 

the age of 65 are entitled to 3% per cent of the 

_ total wages paid to such individual with respect 


| Dec. 31, 1936, less the amount of old-age bene- 
is actually paid to the individual during his life. 
th payments of 314 per cent of total wages 
defined) are made not only to the estates of 
lifled individuals, but to the estates of those who 
earned some money in the included employ- 
_ nents but who have not worked long enough or 
earned enough to become “qualified.” - 


SECURITY FOR CHILDREN. 


The act makes provision for the protection of 
children who are in need of special assistance by: 
(1) Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs 
of aid to dependent children (mothbers’ aid). 
Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs 
of maternal and child-health services. 
rants to States to assist in meeting the costs 
oF Praga orlppled ceareD. f 
rants to States to assist in meeting th 
of child-welfare services. hoes ae 
id to Dependent Children.—The sum of 


$5,000,000 has been appropriated for the last fiv 
months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, and 
a@ sufficient sum has been authorized thereafter, 
for making payments to States which have sub- 
mitted, and had approved by the Board, State 
plans for aid to dependent children. aay , 
The Federal Government pays to each State an 
amount equal to one-third of the sums expended 
under such an approved, plan, but payment in 
excess of $18 per month for the first child and $12 
for each additional child in the same family is not ; 
counted in determining Federal aid. A ‘‘depend- 
ent child’’ may be defined broadly as a child under 
the age of sixteen who has been deprived of parental 
support through death, absence, or incapacity of a 
parent and who is living in a private home main- 

{ 


tained by immediate relatives. : 

Maternal and Child Health Services.—A 
sum of $1,580,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, has been appropriated to the Children's 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
for grants-in-aid to States for maternal and child F 
health services, especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress. This ; 
entire appropriation will be used exclusively for ; 
carrying out State plans for furthering and strength- 4 
ening State and local health services to mothers and 3 
children ‘and extending maternal and child health 3 
services in rural areas. 

Services to Crippled Children.—An appro- 
priation of $1,187,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936, has been made for grants-in-aid to 
States for medical care and other services_ for ‘ 
crippled children under the administration of the 
Children’s Bureau. The amount of $20,000 is to be . 
allotted to each State, with the balance allocated q 
to the States on the basis of need, taking into con- 
sideration the number of crippled children in need 
of such services and the cost of furnishing such serv- 
ices. Within the limits of these allotments, the 
Federal Government will pay to each State which 


has an approved plan for services to crippled chil- 
dren an amount, which shall be used exclusively for 
carrying out the State plan, equal to one-half of 
the total sum expended for carrying out such plan. 
Child-Welfare Services.—Under the admin- 
istration of the Children’s Bureau an appropriation 
of $625,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936 
has been made for grants-in-aid to States toward 
welfare services for the protection and care of home- 
less, dependent, and neglected children, and chil- 
dren in danger of becoming delinquent. This 
amount is to be allotted by the Secretary of Labor 
to the States primarily on the basis.of rural popula- 

tion. The amount so allotted shall be expended 

for payment of part of the cost of district, county. 

or other local child-welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural, and for developing State services 

for the encouragement and assistance of adequate 
ace of erase ee organization 

n areas predominantly rural and 

special need. bane mee ees 


The sum of $2,000,000 has been appropri: . 
the last five months of the fiscal Se coding dere ‘ ‘ 
30, 1936, and a sufficient sum has been author- 
ized thereafter, for the purpose of enabling each 
State to furnish financial assistance to needy indi- 
viduals who are blind. This sum is made available 
for making payments to States which have sub- 
mitted and had approved by the Social Security 
Board State plans for aid to the blind. The Fed- 
eral Government grants an amount equal to one- 
half the total sum expended under the State plan 
with respect to each individual who is blind and 
is not an inmate of a public institution.. This 
additional five per cont to the seate hoes ae 

r cent to 
ee © State for inistra- _ 

The State receives these grants if-its pl 
with certain standards prescribed oy “ne Bout 
Security Act, such as provision for financial partici- 
pation by the State, designation of a single State 
agency to administer the plan, adequate methods 
os Seo ioe Maes Oh that no aid shall 

a ; 
peer nese aoe vidual while in receipt of 


PUBLIC-HEALTH SERVICES. 


A sum of $3,300,000 has been appro ( 

aid to State and local health servings er ities 
months ending June 30, 1936, and $8,000,000 
authorized for each year thereafter. Allotments to 

the States are to be made by the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the basis of the 
population, the special health problems, and the 
financial needs of the respective States. This 
money is to be used by the States for extending _ 
State health services and for assistance to counties _ 


ho } 
AID TO THE BLIND. , 


: 
E, 
E 
§ 


and other governmental units in maintaining ade- 
quate public-health programs. 

An additional $375,000 has been appropriated 
for the last five months of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936, to the Public Health Service for the 
investigation of diseases and related problems which 
are national or interstate in character. 

This authorization is in line with well-established 
Federal policies, but represents a very great exten- 
sion of Federal participation in preventive public- 
health services. The amount suggested to be ap- 
propriated is almost double the present total of all 
Federal expenditures for public health, and this 
entire amount is intended to be used for the preven- 
tion of preventable sickness. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


In order to provide for the extending and strength- 
ening of programs of vocational rehabilitation of 
the physically disabled, the Social Security Act 
also authorizes an appropriation of $841,000 for 
the fiscal year of 1937 and $1,938,000 annually 
thereafter, to be distributed as grants-in-aid to the 
States for vocational rehabilitation purposes in 
addition to the appropriation available under pro- 
visions of the existing law; $350,000 has been appro- 
— for the five months ending June 30, 1936, 
or this purpose. The existing Federal Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act is administered by the Office of 
Education in the Department of the Interior. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD. 


Title VII of the act establishes a Social Security 
Board composed of three members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The term of office of these 
members will be six years. Not more than two of 
the members of the Board shall be of the same polit- 
ical party and the chairman is to be designated by 
the President. 

The Board is authorized to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such officers or employees as may 
be necessary for carrying out its functions under 
the act. All appointments, with the exception of 
attorneys and experts, must be made in accord- 
ance with the civil-service laws. : F 

Those provisions of the act dealing with grants- 
in-aid to States for unemployment compensation, 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to de 
pendent children, and old-age benefits, are to be 
administered by and under the supervision of the 
Board. In addition, the act places upon the Board 
the duty of studying and making recommendations 
as to the most effective methods of providing eco- 
nomic security through social insurance, and as to 
legislation _— re gee of 2 oe Sietchcedel eid 
eoncerning old-age pensions, unemployment com- 
pensation, accident compensation, and related 


subjects. pdr 


e Social Security Act imposes three separate 
and distinet taxes, the proceeds of which are paid 
into the General Treasury of the United States. 

(1) Title [TX imposes a tax on all employers who 


-have had eight or more individuals in their employ 


r at least some portion of the day, on'each of some 
iB days during the taxable year, each day being in 
a different calendar week. The tax is based upon 
the employer's pay roll. In determining the wages 
to be taken into consideration in computing such 
tax, certain service is excluded, for example, agri- 
cultural labor, domestic service in a private home, 
certain maritime employment, service in the em- 
ploy of the United States Government or State gov- 


- ernments, or their political subdivisions or instru- 


ities, service performed for certain very close 
ares and service for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, and educational institutions of a non- 
nature. 
De Epioyers subject to the act are required to pay 
the following percentages of total wages paid by 
them with respect to employment not excepted by 


the calendar year 1936, 1 per cent. 
(3 For the calendar year 1937, 2 t. 


. (3) 
based on wages, the employer 
Keainst Oe cmcant butions based on 


the Social . Credits, 
toon: ae not exceed 90 per cent. of the Federal 


tax. 
VIII imposes two taxes—an income 
Rea caapioyecs and an excise tax on employers. 
The tax on employees does not apply to wages 
received for agricultural labor; domestic service 
in a private home; casual labor; service on a vessel 
documented under the. laws of the United States 
or.any foreign country; service for Federal or State 
governments, or their political subdivisions or in- 
strumentalities; service for nonprofit literary, relig- 
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ious, scientific, charitable, and educational organi- 
zations; and wages received by an individual who 
has attained the age of 65.. Public, No. 400 (74th 
pee H. R. 8652) further excludes wages in the 
employment of a carrier as therein defined. 

The tax on*employers applies to all empivyers 
(as distinguished from the tax under title [X..which 
applies to employers of eight or more) and is meas- 
ured by the wages paid by them after Dec, 31, 
1936, with respect to employment that is subject 
to the income tax on employees mentioned above. 

The act provides that the tax on employees is to 
be deducted by the employe’s from the wages when 
paid, and is to be turned ove: to the United States 
by the employer under rules and regulations of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The tax is not to be 
allowed as a deduction in computing net income 
and the income tax of the employee. 

The rate of tax on the wages of the employees not 
exempted from the act and on-the pay rolls of the 
employers with respect to emplovment not exempted 
from the act are as follows (exel ‘ding in both cases 
the wages of an individual in excess of $3,000 from — 
a single employer with respect to covered employ- 
ment during a taxable year): 


Calendar Years. Taxes. 
1937-38-39. ...... a 
19408188 oe iow sins able nial CN Se 1%) 
ee ee eee ee 2 
1946-47-48 |... 214 
1949-thereafter . 


taxes levied under titles VIII and IX of the Social, 
Security Act will be issued from time to time by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The first set of 
regulations relating to the excise tax on employers 
under title IX of the Social Security Act has already 
been issued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue of. 
the Treasury Department and is available from the 
Government Printing Office in Washington. The 
exact title of these first regulations is: ‘‘Regulations 
90, Relating to the Excise Tax on Employers under 
title IX of the Social Security Act.’ 


STATES WHICH CO-OPERATE. 


These States have enacted public-assistance plans, 
=F a by the Social Security Board, up to Nov. 6, 

Old-age Assistance.—Alabama, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Ilinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Toe ee 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Miss ane 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamps' y 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming, 

Aid to dependent children.—Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming, 

Aid to the blind.—Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. ‘ 

These States have enacted unemployment com- 
pensation laws, Bey by the Social Security 
Board, up to Nov. 23, 1936.—Alabama, California, 
District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, oe eee New Hampshire, New 
York, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah and Wisconsin. 


INFORMATION OFFICES. 


Information concerning the several sections of the 
Social Security Act may obtained from the fol- 
lowing Government agencies: 
ean old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind; unemployment compensation, 
and old-age benefits consult—Jnformational Service, 
Soetal Securtty Board, Washington, D. C. 

On maternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, and child-welfare services 
consult Ae a Bureau, Department of Labor, 

hington, D. C. 
hint naible-health work consult Bureau of Public 
Health Service, Department of the Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

On vocational rehabilitation consult Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
Di: & 


‘On all taxes levied under the Act consult Bureau 
ue Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury, 
ashington, D. C, 
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FEDERAL TAX PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Under the Social Security Act employers will be 
required to pay two excise taxes and to deduct a 
third tax from the wages of employees. The tax on 
employers and the corresponding tax on employees 
for the purpose of raising the money required for 
old-age benefits are to be paid with respect to per- 
sons employed after Dec. 31, 1936, at such times 
and in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Payment of 
the tax relating to unemployment compensation 
must be made on or before Jan. 31, 1937, with 
respect to persons employed during 1936. Had 
the act been in effect in 1933 its tax provisions in 
respect to all old-age benefits and unemployment 
compensation would have affected about 25,000,000 
persons on the basis of full employment. 


EXCISE TAX RELATING TO OLD-AGE 
BENEFITS. 


The tax upon employers under Title VIII of the 
Social Security Act is intended to provide part of 
the revenues needed for the aA pe of old-age 
benefits. That tax is applicable to all employers, 
regardless of the number of employees, with the 
exception of governmental units and instrumental- 
ities, railroads, and non-profit religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational organizations, 
and with the additional exception of certain types 
of employment, including agricultural labor, domestic 
service in a private home, casual labor, and employ- 
ment as an officer or member of the crew of a vessel. 

The tax is to be based upon the total payroll 
of the employer, including executive salaries and 
remuneration paid in any medium in addition to 
cash. Certain deductions, however, are authorized. 
Wages paid to persons 65 years of age and over may 
be excluded. The employer may also deduct that 
part of remuneration in excess of $3,000 per year 
paid to any individual. 

The initial rate of the tax, covering employment 
during the years 1937, 1938, and 1939 is fixed at 
1%. With respect to employment during each sub- 
sequent three-year period, the rate is increased by 
% of 1% until a maximum rate of 3%, applicable 
to employment after Dec. 31, 1948, is reached. 

Employers are also made liable for the payment 
of a tax upon employees identical in amount and 
application with the excise tax upon employers. 
Since this tax is to be deducted from the salaries 
and wages of employees, it will probably be necessary 
to compute the amount separately for each employee 
on each pay day. Provision is made for the possible 
use of coupons, stamps, or similar devices in con- 
nection with the collection of this tax, but there is 
nothing which would indicate that any such pro- 
cedure would simplify the task of the employer in 
determining and collecting the tax. 


EXCISE TAX RELATING TO UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION. 


‘rhe tax under Title IX, which is intended to com- 
pel the enactment of state unemployment compen- 
Sation laws and also to produce revenue sufficient 
to cover all administrative expenses, applies to all 
employers having eight or more employees, with 
certain exceptions. Employers in seasonal industries 
operating less than 20 weeks in a year are excluded 
under the definition of employer, which specifies 
that the eight employees shall be employed during 
at least one day in each of 20 different weeks. Ex- 
- emption is specifically granted to governmental 
units and instrumentalities and to non-profit re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional organizations. In addition, the following 
types of employment are excluded: agricultural 
labor; domestic service in a private home; jemploy- 
ment as an officer or member of the crew of a vessel; 
and service by an individual in the employ of his 
son, Noam eke or spouse, or by a child under 21 in 
the employ of his father or mother. 

Subject to these exemptions and exceptions, every 
salah’ will be taxed on the basis of his total pay- 
roll, including executive salaries and remuneration 
in any medium other than cash. No deductions are 
authorized. 

The tax with respect to employment during 1936 
was fixed at 1%, Che rate is increased to 2% with 
respect to employment during 1937, and to 3% for 
Subsequent years. 

The allowance of credit to the extent of 90% of 
the pee ncns of serie eas under a state un- 
employment compensation law approved by the 
Social Security Board does not lessen the total bur- 
den except in those cases where an employer is 
credited for an amount in excess of payments actu- 
ally made. This is possible only when the state law 
provides for a reduction in the contribution rate on 
the basis of the relatively smaller amount of un- 
employthent in particular industries or individual 
enterprises. Under such conditions the Social 
Security Act authorizes credit on the basis of either 


the highest rate applicable to any employer or 2.7% 
of cae wages with respect to which contributions are 
required. 

bs connection with these credit provisions, it 
should be noted that the amount of contributions 
made under a state law will equal or exceed lo 
of this tax, thus enabling the employer to obt 
the full benefit of the credit provisions of the Social 


Security Act, only if the contribution requirements 


under the state law correspond approximately to 
the tax requirements under the Social Security Act. 


TAX BURDENS IMPOSED. 


The Committee on Economic Security estimated 
that, on the basis of employment during the years 
1922’ to 1933, annual collections for unemployment 
compensation in all fields at the 3% rate would have 
averaged $825 million. This estimate, however, 
was made on the assumption that the system would 
cover practically all employees. Consequently, it 
cannot be accepted as indicative of the prospective 
tax burden under the law as finally enacted. Cen- 
sus data are available chia total wage and 
salary payments in some fields, but information in 
regard to the amounts represented by salaries in 
excess of $3,000 and by the wage payments of es- 
tablishments with less than 8 employees is lac ‘ 
Only a rough estimate of the probable total tax 
burden can be made, says the National Industrial 
Conference Board which collected these estimates. 
The data available with respect to manufacturing 
industry are more complete than in other fields 
and make it possible to obtain a somewhat closer 
ee ag of the tax burden in that particular 

eld. 


OLD-AGE BENEFITS IN MANUFACTURING. 


In 1929 salary payments in manufacturing in- 
dustries amounted to $3,595 million and wage pay- 
ments amounted to $11,621 million. In determin- 
ing the burden that would be imposed by the tax 
relating to old-age benefit upon that amount of 
total payroll, it is necessary in the first place to make 
allowance for salary payments in excess of $3,000 
per year. There is no basis upon which the amount 
of that allowance can be accurately determined. 
It seems safe to assume, however, that the amount 
of salary payments over the $3,000 limit would 
represent at least 20% of the total salary expendi- 
tures. If such a deduction is applied, the combined 
wage and salary payroll would amount to $14,497 mill- 
lion. From that amount further deduction is necessary 
to cover payments to persons over 65 years of age. 
In 1929, such persons represented 3.7% of the total 
number of persons gainfully employed in manu- 
facturing. g that the payments to be de- 
ducted would represent a corresponding percentage, 
the total amount subject to the tax would be approx- 
imately $13,961 million. On this basis the tax to 
be paid by the manufacturers would amount to 
approximately $140 million at the initial rate of 1% 
and to $419 million at the ultimate rate of 3%. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN 
MANUFACTURING. 


In computing the tax in relation to unemploy- 
ment compensation, the only deduction from total 
payroll that must be made is an allowance for enter- 
bey with less than 8 employees. The census figures 
or 1929 indicate that manufacturing enterprises 
employing 1 to 5 workers accounted for only 3% 
of the total number of employees, and that enter- 
prises employing 6 to 20 workers accounted for an 
additional 7%. Consequently, it seems reasonable 
to assume that a deduction of 5% of the total pay- 
roll would be an adequate allowance for the exclu- 
sion from the tax of enterprises having fewer than 
8 employees. On this basis the taxable payroll 
would amount to $14,455 million and the tax would 
be $145 million at the 1% rate and $434 million at 
the 3% rate. 


COMBINED TAX BURDEN O 
tee N MANUFAC- 


Since the foregoing estimates have been based 
upon payroll figures for 1929, they do not indicate 
the tax burden that would exist th the event that 

ayrolis remain below or rise above the 1929 levels. 
bocce gr pt BE figures in the accompanying table 


mately the recovery in business and oth 
will lift the total payroll of maruisuturtie ieee 
In that event the max- 


a 


raise the 
million in 1937 to $1,272 


oer The addition of that tax would 
otal burden from $569 
; ‘million in 1949 and subsequent years, 


ESTIMATED TAXES IMPOSED ON MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY BY Social Security ACT. 


(In Millions of Dollars.) 


Old-Age 
With Re- Beneiits. Unem- Total Tax 
spect to | ———— ploy-_ |—————_——_- 
Employ- } ment Em- 
ment Em- | Em- | Com- | Em- | ployers 
during ployers| ployees) pensa-/|ployers}; and 
tion Em- 
ployees 
Lup AS Sa Aes $145 | $145 | $145 
2 a ae $140 | $140 289 429 9 
19SS oo. 2 140 140 434 574 714 
LC ee 140 140 434 574 714 
vk: Ti 209 209 434 643 852 
1:7) Ae 209 209 434 643 852 
a 209 209 434 643 852 
yi: Saar 279 279 434 713 992 
Ls ae 79 279 434 713 992 
1945... 279 279 434 713 992 
DEG: vb5 04. 349 349 434 783 | 1,132 
rT ee ee 349 349 434 783 | 1,132 
a 349 349 434 783 | 1,132 
| 1949 an : 
subsequen' 
years...... 419 419 434 853 1,272 


ESTIMATED TOTAL TAX BURDEN. 


The total tax burden upon all of the various in- 

' dustries covered by the act can only be roughly 

: estimated. On the basis of data for 1929 it seems 

probable that the ultimate burden upon employers 

‘ at the maximum rate with respect to old-age bene- 

fits will be between $850 million and $925 million. 

Unemployment com: tion may be expected to 

create an additional burden of between $ million 

and $965 Including the tax upon em- 

< [Selah the total tax burden under the Social Secur- 

; ity Act will ultimately amount to between $2,600 

of million and $2, million, assuming that by 1949 
¥ lis have reached the 1929 level. 

4 estimates are made on the basis of national 

income figures of wage and salary payments. The 

for agriculture, government, service, and 

' laneous were excluded on the theory that 

. they represented industries not covered by the 

Social Security Act, although actually some persons 

in the service group, that is, hotel employees, would 


be: covered. e national income for man- 
ufact were also excluded and the separate 
estimate for that field was utilized in making the 


final computations. The figures for railroads were 
deducted from the transportation figures in comput- 
ing the old-age benefit taxes but not in the case of 
the unemployment com tion taxes. 

In estimat: the tax len for old-age pensions 
it was assumed the minimum uction to cover 
salary payments over $3,000 should be at least 
5% of the total wage bill. (The estimate for manu- 
facturing included a deduction of 20% of salaries 
alone.) The maximum deduction that might be 
made was assumed to be 15%. The result obtained 
by applying the maximum deduction corresponded 
roughly with executive salaries as shown in “‘Sta- 
tistics of Income.’ Further deductions of 5% 
and 2% respectively were applied to cover the 
maximum and minimum allowance for persons over 
65 years of age. As a result of these computations, 
it was found that the maximum estimate of pay- 
rolls, subject to tax on the 1929 basis, exclusive of 
manufacturing, was $16,906 million, which at the 
ultimate 3% rate would involve a tax on employers 
eG milion, Adding this to the estimated $419 
million for man gives a total of $926 
million. The minimum estimate, using the larger 
deductions, was $14,664 millions of taxable payroll, 
making the ultimate tax $440 millions, which, 
combined with the tax on manufacturing, gives a 
total of $859 millions. 

‘In computing the tax with respect to unemploy- 


ee a 


— = 


2 
National Skt Jumping Championship of the Untted 
States—Red Wing, Minn., Feb. 2, 1936, won by 
George Kotlarek, Duluth, with 224.6 points. Kot- 
‘Jarek jumped 164 and 169 ft. Einar Fredboe, Salt 
jake City was second with 220.7 pts., and John 
1m, Big Pines, Cal., third with 217.5 points, 
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ment compensation the only deduction required 
was that covering the payrolls of Setatieuraghtn 
with less than 8 employees. In retail trade, single 
Store independents, assumed to have less than & 
employees, accounted for $3,200 million of the pay- 
roll, while in the case of. wholesale trade the smaller 
establishments accounted for $400 million. On 
this basis $3,600 million was deducted fromethe 
$8,209 million shown for the trade groups. With 
respect to the other groups a maximum deduction 
of 10% and a minimum deduction of 5% were 
applied. The resulting maximum estimate of total 
taxable payroll exclusive of manufacturing was 
$17,642 million, the minimum was $16,956 million. 
This indicated a tax burden ranging from $509 mil- 
lion to $529 million, which combined with the esti- 
mates for manufacturing gave a total of from $943 
million to $963 million. 

Under the authority of the Social Security Act as 
it stands the Government must begin to use the 
poten of new payroll taxes for the purchase of 

overnment securities to yield not less than 3%. 
These taxes are now in effect on the basis of the 1936 
rate as shown in the table below. The interest on | 
the sinking funds established under this Act is 
expected to provide about 40 percent of the cost of — 
the plan. In 1936, 1937 and 1938 the proceeds of — 
Lan # ee taxes are expected to amount to about $327 
million, $1,288 million and $1,550 million respec- 
tively. Under the law, these annual levies will con- 
tinue to increase until they exceed $3,000 million in 
1949. Since the payments to be made from the 
resulting funds are negligible in the years prior to 
1942 and are not expected to bulk large in relation 
to collections in the years prior to 1950, the over- 
whelming bulk of these collections should be avail- _ 
able for savings up to that year. . 

Ultimately, coilections will amount to 9.3 percent — 
of the national payroll in all industries affected by the 
tax. The tax rate is graduated; it begins with l.land — 
3.2 per cent of the payroll to be paid by the employer _ 
in 1936 and 1937 respectively, and increases to 6.3 
ath of the payroll in 1949. For the employee it 

ins with 1 per cent in 1937 and increases to 4 
sap cent in 1949. These calculations were made — q 

y the President’s Committee on Economic Security. _ 
H. Maynard Rees in an article on ‘‘Social Security 


9 
a 


SKIING. a 


Cost’ in The Annualist, Dec. 13, 1935, offers these’ 
figures: Loe 


SOCIAL SECURITY PAYROLL TAXES. 
(millions of dollars) 5 


Old Age Pen- 
ons 1936 1937 1938 1940 
mployer.... 287.7 290.8 454.0 
Employee.... 287.7 290.8 454.0 
Unemploy- 
ment Tax 
Employer....225.2 490.9 743.8 772.2 | 
Employee....102.4 223.2 225.4 234.0 — : 
327.6 1289.5 1550.8 1914.2 BBP 


INCIDENCES OF THE TAX BURDEN. — a 

Any tax on employers based on payrolls een 
necessarily bear most heavily upon those industries __ 
in which labor constitutes an important item in ~ 
production cost. Similarly, those employers in any 
part field who utilize labor to a larger exten! 
than their competitors will be at a disadvantage: — 
On the whole, however, it may be anticipated that 
these taxes will impose more or less 


‘orm bur- 

dens within each individual industry with a conse- — 
quent general increase in production costs. Under 
such circumstances the burden would tend to bi 

shifted to consumers in the form of increased prices. 
Since the tax would increase labor costs at each 
stage of the process of converting raw d'to dis 


into finished products and would also add to ‘i 
tribution costs, it is probable that the percentage 
rise in retail prices would exceed the combined rates 
of the two taxes paid by employers by a wide margin. — 
If price increases should be obstructed by adverse 
economic conditions or curtailed demand, it is pos- 
sible that the burden might in some instances bey 
shifted to wage earners in the form of wage cuts 0} 
lack of wage increases. he 
Employees will in general bear the full burden of 
the tax imposed directly upon them and deducted 
from their wages. It is probable that they will 
also share the burden of the taxes assessed against 
their employers as the result of an increase in the — 
cost of living without compensating wage advances. 


International Skt Federation Champtonships— 
Innsbruck and Seefeld, Tyrol, Feb., 21-22. Results, 
based upon downhill—slaiom events, R. Romminger, 
Switzerland, first; H. von Almen, Switzerland, sec- 
ond; E. Kreissel, Austria, third. Women’s division: _ 
E. Penching, Great Britain, first; E. Osiring, Switzer- 
land, second, and G. Baumgarten, Austria, third. — 


‘ 
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Administration Recovery Activities. 


a — 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK : 


FHLBB—Federal Home Loan Bank Board, John 
H. Fahey, Chairman, address New Post Office Bldg., 
13th Street and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 


ington. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank supervises and 
controls these four distinct agencies created to 
improve home-financing conditions: Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Federal Savings and Loan System, and Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. The 
Board has the power to adopt, amend, and require 
the observance of such rules, regulations, and orders 
as shall be necessary from time to time for carrying 
out the purposes and provisions of the Home Owners”’ 
oan Act of 1933 and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, both of which were designed to provide emerg- 
ency relief with respect to home mortgage indebted - 
ness, to refinance home mortgages, and otherwise 
assist the owners of homes to amortize their debts. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank System serves as a 
credit reserve for Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, building and loan associations, savings and 
loan associations, cooperative banks, insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and other-home-financing in- 
stitutions. Federal home-loan banks do not grant 
loans to individuals. Public Act No. 76 approved 
May 28, 1935, created a Federal Savings and Loan 
Advisory Council to consist of one member for each 
Federal home loan bank district, to be elected an- 
nually by the Board of Directors of the Federal home 
loan bank of the district, and six members to be ap- 
pointed annually by the Board. 

Work projects have been carried on by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration since April 1, 1934- 
Since the inception of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, FERA work projects are gradually being 
transferred, where eligible, to the new program. 

Only those in need and who have no other re- 
sources are employed on work projects. Many of 
the projects of the Work Division provide work 
not only for skilled and unskilled labor, but also for. 
clerical and professional workers as well. A large 
number of projects have also been undertaken to 
give employment to needy women. 

No persons are employed on work projects less 
than 6 nor more than 8 hours in any one day, nor 
less than 18 hours a month. Persons whose budget- 
ary deficiency is less than this shall receive direct 
relief. The total work allowed a worker in any month 
may be consolidated in any part of that month. 

The rate prevailing in the community for the kind 
of work done is used, provided that the hours worked 
shall be limited so that the maximum weekly earn- 
ings shall not exceed the amount necessary to meet the 
needs of the individual or family. Rate and hour 
restrictions do.not apply to administrative and super- 
visory personnel. 

The prevailing rates for various classifications of 
employment in each locality_are determined by a 
committee appointed by the Local emergency relief 
administrator. The committee consists of one 
representative each from organized labor, business, 
and the local relief administration. Complete in- 
formation concerning wage rates established in each 
locality is forwarded to the State emergency relief 
administration for record. 

A farm offered as security for a Federal Land Bank 
loan must be a complete farm unit, capable under 
normal conditions of meeting all annual expenditures 
as well as to 
and its family. No loan may exceed 50 per cent of 
the appraised value of the land plus 20 per cent of 
the appraised value of the permanent insured im- 
Beene Loans may be made for not less than 

100 nor more than $50,000 to any one borrower. 
The maximum rate of interest charged is 314 per 
cent between June 30, 1935, and prior to July 1 
1936, and 4 per cent for two years thereafter. Ali 
loans are payable in annual or semi-annual install- 
ments over 4 period of years, usually from 20 to 30- 
odd years. 

. “The amount of the loan, plus all prior debts’secured 
by the farm property covered by the mortgage 
securing the Commissioner's loan, sannot, exceed 75 
per vent of the appraised normal value of such farm 
property. 

he rate of interest charged on Commission’s 
loans is 5 a, cent _a year. 

Albert 8. Goss, Land Bank Commisstoner underjthe 
FCA has authority under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of 1916, and the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1933 to supervise loans to farmers for refinancing 
and reducing debts.- The Land Bank Commissioner, 
until February 1, 1936, may make loans in his name 
on behalf of the Federal Farm peeaae Corpora- 
tion, either in cash or in bonds of the Corporation; 
but no such loans shall be made by him after that 
date, except for the Ppunpors of refinancing loans pre- 
viously made by him. The Commissioner makes 
loans secured by either a first or second mortgage, 


rovide 4 suitable living for the borrower | 


supplemented in some instances by a mortgage on 
farm chattels. Commlsioner’s loans are made for 
the following purposes only: To refinance any in- 
debtedness, secured or unsecured; to provide work- 
ing capital for farming operations; to enable a farmer 
to redeem or repurchase farm property owned by 
him prior e, igroclogtre, provided foreclosure oc- 
curred after July 1, . 

Congress first made available $200,000,000 to be 
loaned by the Commissioner for these purposes. 
The Commissioner is using the services and facilities 
of the Federal Land banks in making these loans. 

In addition to the $200,000,000 originally made 
available, the Land Bank Commissioner is authorized 
to use So much as may be necessary of the assets of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (including 
bonds issued by it) for the purpose of making loans 
under the provisions of the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act. 

A land-bank loan can be made only on the security 
of a first mortgage. A Commissioner’s loan may be 
made on the security of either a first or second 
mortgage, and the security may be supplemented 
in some instances by a mortgage on farm chattels,. 
such as livestock, equipment, and crops. If either 
or both loans can be made, the borrower will be ad- 
vised and the amount of each loan will be specified. 

These loans cannot exceed $7,500 to any one farmer. 

George M. Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commts- 
sioner, has oversight over the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks (FICB) of the FCA which were set 
up by Congress to provide agricultural credit for 
periods that are “‘intermediate” between the ma- 
turities usually available through short-term com- 
mercial bank loans and those.of long-term farm- 
mortgage loans. Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks do. not make loans directly to individual 
farmers and stockmen but extend credit to financing 
institutions which make loans for agricultural and 
livestock production purposes. These banks also 
make direct loans to farmers’ cooperative purchasing 
and marketing associations. These banks lend only 
to, or discount for, credit institutions or associations, 
such as State and national banks, savings banks and 
private or cooperative agricultural credit corpora- 
tions and livestock loan companies. 

The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks now have 
an aggregate paid-in capital of $70,000,000 and paid- 
in surplus of $30,000,000, in addition to accumulated 
surplus, reserves, and undivided profits in excess of 
$5,961,783 net on Dec. 31, 1935. Of the total 
capital, $60,000,000 was authorized by the Agricul- 
tural Credits Act of 1923. The additional capital of 
$10,000,000 and paid-in surplus of $30,000,000 were 
paid in under Section 15 of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation Act approved January 31, 1934. 

Except with the approval of the Governor, the dis- 
count rates of a Federal intermediate credit bank 
may not exceed by more than 1 per cent per annum 
the interest rate borne by its last preceding issue of 
debentures. Under present regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration no paper upon which the 
original lending institution has charged a rate of 
interest exceeding by more than 3 per cent per an- 
num is eligible for discount by, or as collateral for 
a loan from an intermediate credit bank. 

S. M. Garwood, Production Credit Commissioner, 
has oversight of Production Credit Corporations 
and Associations (PCCA) the purpose of which is to 
make permanent a production credit system for 
agriculture, cooperative in form, whith may even- 
tually be owned, controlled, and operated by farmers 
in the 12 Federal land bank districts. In each dis- 
trict production credit is being’made available through 
the joint action of local production eredit associa- 
tions, production credit corporations, and Federal 
intermediate credit banks. Loans are made to 
farmers by the production credit corporations and 
associations for general agricultural purposes, such 
as the producing and harvesting of crops, the breed- 
ing, raising, and fattening of livestock, and the pro- 
duction of pouty: and livestock products. Produc- 
tion credit is made available to farmers through the 
combined action of local production credit associa- 
tions, the production credit corporations, and the 
ote intermediate credit bank in each land bank 

Claude R. Orchard, Director of the Federal Credit 
Union System, has oversight over the Federal 
Credit Unions, which are chartered by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration and are coopera- 
tive associations organized to promote thrift among 
their members and to create a souce of credit for 
eee aenk or productive uses. A credit union makes 
t possible for its members to save money conven= 
ijently, safely, and in small sums. Savings may be 
used to purchase shares at the convenience of the 
member, either monthly, on pay days, or at irregu- 
lar intervals. The money thus saved is loaned to 
members at reasonable rates of interest. Members 
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yen 
ceed their loan. 

5. D. Sanders, Cooperative Bank Commtsstoner, has 

_ oversight over the Central Bank for Cooperatives of 
the FCA at Washington, D. C., and 12 banks for 
cooperatives located in the 12 Federal land bank 
cities to make loans to national, regional, and local 
farmers’ cooperative associations. These loans 
include commodity loans, operating capital loans, 
effective merchandising loans, and physical facility 
’ loans. Commodity loans are made for the purpose of 
financing the handling of readily marketable com- 
modities and must be secured by such commodities. 
Operating loans and effective merchandising loans 
(ineluding commodity loans) are made to assist the 
cooperative associations in the effective merchandis- 
: ing of agricultural commodites and food products 
thereof and the financing of the operations of the 
cooperatives. This includes the financing of farm 
supply cooperatives. Physical . facility 
made for the construction or acquisition by purchase 
or lease (or for refinancing the cost of construction 
or acquisition) of physical facilities for preparing 
handling, storing, processing, or merchandising 
agricultural commodities or their food products, or 

_ farm supplies. 

The rates of interest charged by banks for coopera- 
tive are 4 per cent for physical facility loans, 2 per 
cent for commodity loans, and 3 per cent for all other 
loans. The rates change from time to time, but by 
statute may not exceed 6 per cent. 

Col. P. G. Murphy, Director Emergency Crop and 
ee loans of the Crop Production Loan Office of the 

‘A, the purpose of which was outlined in the Re- 
construction Finance Act of 1932 as being to provide 
emergency aid. for financial institutions, to aid in 

7 financing agriculture and industry, and for other pur- 
poses. Under the President's Executive Order of 
March 27, 1933, the administration of emergency 

erop loans was transferred from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Farm Credit Administration. 

7 Emergency crop and feed loans are made from the 
( sum of $39,000,000 allocated to the FCA for such 
leans under Public Act No. 11, approved Feb. 20, 
1935. These loans are granted only to applicants 

4 | who do not have security acceptable to other lending 
¢ agencies. r 

The Emergency.,Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 authorized the RFC to create a ional, 
agricultural credit corporation in any of the 12 Fed- 
eral Land Bank Districts. Twelve were formed, 
located (August 31, 1935), at Albany, Louisville, 
Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita, Houston, Oak- 
land, Spokane. 
at Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Santa Fe, San Angelo, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Boise and Helena. 

‘Emergency crop and feed loans, Director Colonel 
Philip G. Murphy, were made by the Governor of the 
FCA during 1935 out of the $6,000,000 appropriation 
made by Act of Congress, approved Mar. 21, 1935, 
to farmers for the production and harvesting of crops, 
‘and feed for livestock. This was a temporary activity. 

W. I. Myers, Governor FCA is president of tne 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (FFM(C); its 
principal function is to aid in financing the serestog 
operations of the Federal land banks and the Lan 
Bank Commissioner, particularly the farm debt 
refinancing program begun in the spring of 1933. To 
accomplish fis purposes the Corporation is authorized 
to issue bonds with which to make loans, except for 
payments of less than $100, which may be made in 

. Bonds loaned by the Corporation in lieu of 

cash are exhangeable through Federal Reserve banks, 
and are lawful security for 15-day borrowings by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System. These 
bonds also are lawful investments (and may be ac- 
cepted as security) for all fiduciary, trust, and public 
funds of which the deposit or investment is under 
authouity or control of the Government. 

The FFMC is capitalized at $200,000,000. Its 
resources include consolidated bonds of the Federal 
land banks taken in exchange for the Corporation's 
bonds, and the farm mortraaes accepted by the Land 
Bank Commissioner. assets of the Corporation 
will be available for the payment of bonds. 

_* The payment of principal and interest on bonds of 


og 


* 
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y mditionally guaranteed by the Government. 

rhe bonds ue tax-exempt except as to sur taxes, 
estate, inheritance and gift taxes, and are as readily 
marketable as U. S. Government bonds. Those of 
the first issue bear interest at the rate of 314 per cent; 
the second issue, 3 per cent, and the third issue, 234 


per cent. 
. FSLIC—Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
e oration (under the FHLBB), Newton Fallon, 
£ Gener ral Manager, address New Post Office Bldg., 
Pennsylvania Ave. and 13th Street N.W., Washing- 
fon. Its authority expires June 30, 1937, and it is 
li 


Ae eat ome Owners’ Loan Corporation 


loans are | 


Branch offices are still maintained | 
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the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation is fully and | 


| equipment for 


| schools, office, business or other commercial bi 
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(under the FHLBB), John H. Fahey, Chatrman, 

FHLBB. address New Post Office Bldg., 13th Street 

and Pennsylyania Ave. N. W., Washington. Its 

pcp expires June 30, 1937, and it is in liquida- 
on, 

CcCC— Commodity Credit Corporation. 
P. Talley, President; John D. Goodloe, Secretary and 
General Counsel. The Board of nine Directors were _ 
ail executives under AAA activities. Address, 1825) 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The corporation was created under Executive 4 
order 6340, Oct. 16, 1933, and its authority expires 
on June30, 1937. It was created primarily to make 
loans to producers to finance the carrying and 
orderly marketing of agricultural commodities. 
It has made loans only upon cotton, corn, gum- 
turpentine and gum rosin. ‘ 

Its capital is $100,000,000; $3,000,000 subscribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the eet 
of FCA jointly for the United States, and $97,000,- 
000 subscribed and held by RFC under act of Con- 
gress, April 10, 1936. 

Outstanding loans under the 1934-35 cotton loan 
program aggregated $288,369,062.92, secured by 
4,398,854 bales of cotton. On the basis of March 
31, 1936, value of cotton and’ collection on th 
1933-34 cotton loan showed a profit of $460,563.63. 

Loans had been made, March 31, 1936, aggre- 
gating $13,372,770.94 on 29,713,724 bushels of corn 
and, after repayments, the amount outstanding was — 
“13,030,989. R } 

The corn loans in 1934-35 aggregated $11,038,390 
oa the security of 20,067,818 bushels of corn, and 
were fully repaid with interest and without loss to 
the government; so also the 1933-34 loans, aggre- 3 
gating $120,492,647 on 276,760,848 bushels of corn. 

FHA—Federal Housing Administration, Stew- 
art McDonald, Administrator (succeeding James: A. 
Moffett, who resigned), Ai alsh and Georg: 
Buckley, Assistant _ Administrators; Robert’ M. 
Catharine and W. D. Flanders, Deputy Admints- 
trators. Robert B. Smith and B. J. Flynn, Assistants — 
to the Administrator, and Abner H. Ferguson, General — 
Counsel. Address, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion Bldg., 1001 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Federal Housing Administration has as its function 
the insurance of time loans made by private financial | 
institutions for the following purposes: ; 
Loans up to $2,000 for the repair and moGerniza- 
tion of all types of real estate and the installation — 
of certain necessary equipment; loans up to $50,000 
for the repair and modernization and the purchase — 
and installation of certain durable machinery and 

roperty already improved as, or to ~ 
converted into, apartment or multiple-family . 
manufacturing plants, 


Lynn 


" 
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be 
dwellings, colleges a D3 
ings, and hotels, hospitals and orphanages. T! 

loans are limited to five years duration and are 
repayable in equal monthly installments. Under 
the original act, this activity was to have ende 

December 31, 1934. It was extended by Congress 


to March 31, 1936. ; : 

Mortgage loans up to $16,000 for the construction — 
of new homes, the purchase of homes already built, 
or the refinancing of existing mortgages. Such — 
property must be intended for occupancy by n 
more than four families. The loan must be 
no more than 80 per cent of the appraised val 
The money is to be ly fa to the private flaan 
institution advancing it in equal monthly insta 
ments over a period no longer than 20 years, : 

Mortgage ioans up to $10,000,000 for the con- 
struction of large-scale, low-cost housing 


projects, — 
intended for occupancy by persons in the smaller~ 
income groups, The loans are to be repaid to the 
private financial institutions extending them, 
monthly Sastelinen te ths details of which 
subjects of special contract. ay ' 
th no phase of its activity does the Federal Housing _ 
Administration lend any money. Itseryes merely as 
an insuring agency for the banks, trust companies, 
building and loan associations and other financial 
institutions extending the loans. 

The Administration was created by the National 
Housing Act, signed by the President on June 27, 
1934. Its sponsors had three major purposes in 
mind. They wanted to revive the long dormant 
durable goods and building supply industries; they — 
wanted, by doing this, to put some four or five 
million men back to work, and they hens 

a 
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rovide an opportunity for the American peop 
Us have better homes—by freeing private credit t 
finance the erection of new homes, the purchase of 
existing homes, the refinancing of existing home 
mortgages, and to improve and modernize existing ay 
homes. . ae: 
The program answers the perplexing problem of 
obtaining the necessary money at lower costs and ~ 
on better terms than heretofore have been possible. — 
It means home ownership under a simplified system 
that puts paying for a home almost on the same — 
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basis as the purchase of an automobile, an ice 
box, or paying rent. It means making possible for 
the average man the use of bank credit to finance 
the modernization, repair and alteration of homes 
and a-method of repaying the loans in easy monthly 
installments. 

- Vast improvements have been made in recent years 
in home building materials, methods and equipment. 
In the last decade important improvements have been 
made in the livability of homes, in lighting, in 
modern plumbing and central heating, in modern 
kitchen conveniences. But, up to the time the Na- 
tional Housing Act was passed, the methods of 
achieving home ownership had not improved much 
for a century. 

Few people pay in cash for a home; usually there 
~is.a mortgage loan. Unless a substantial down pay- 
ment could be made, of between 40 and 50 per cent, 
a second mortgage ordinarily was required; and gen- 
erally it was obtained only on payment of an exor- 
bitant financing charge, plus the maximum legal rate 
of interest. The second mortgage necessitated large 
annual or semi-annual payments to reduce it, and it 
had to be renewed every two or three years, again with 
great expense. Often there was a third mortgage, 
with the same story over again. 

The renewal, every three or five years, of the first 
mortgage offered similar difficulties. In times of 
financial stress financial institutions found them- 
selves in a position where they were unable to renew 
their loans and, in consequence, many persons lost 
their homes, often constituting their life savings. 

The new system provided for in the National 
Housing Act, known as the Single Mortgage System, 
gives full security both to the borrower and to 
the lender. Up to 80 per cent. of the appraised 
value of the home (including house and lot) may be 
loaned on one mortgage. The amount of the down 
payment is reduced to a minimum of 20 per cent of 
the appraised value, and the necessity for a second 
mortgage is removed. 

This new type of mortgage is an insured mortgage 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY COUNCIL. 


NEC—National Emergency Council, Eugene 
S. Leggett, Hxzecutive Director. Address, Room 500, 
Commercial National Bank Bldg., 1405 G Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

The NEC was established. by Executive Order, 
Nov. 17, 1933, as amended, and by Executive Order, 
June 13, 1935, reestablished the National Emergency 
Council in order that the provisions of Public Reso- 
lution No. 11 might be carried out. Its purpose is 
to provide for the orderly presentation of business 
to the President; to coordinate interagency problems 
of organization and activity of Federal agencies; to 
coordinate and make more efficient and productive 
the work of the field agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to cooperate with any Federal agency in per- 
forming such activities as the President may direct; 
and to serve in an advisory capacity to the President 
and the Executive Director of the National Emer- 
gency Council. The Council is composed of the 
following and such other members as the President 
may designate: 

The President of the United States 

The Vice-President of the United States. 

Secretary of State 

Secretary of the Treasury 

Secretary of War 

Attorney General. 

Postmaster General 

Secretary of the Navy 

Secretary of the Interior 

Secretary of Agriculture 

Secretary of Commerce 

Secretary of Labor 

Acting Director of the Budget 

Administrator of Agricultural Adjustment 

Administrator of the Federal Alcohol Administration 

Federal Housing Administrator 

Administrator of the Resettlement Administration 

Administrator of Rural Electrification 

Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission 

Chairman of the Board of Directers of the Federal 

Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 

Reserve System 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Chairman of the Board of the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission 
Giatrnan of te Boat SESECE Oe tne tenneasee 

man of the Bo 0! rectors of the Tenn 

Valley Authority 
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of the monthly-payment type. The lender is insured 
against loss, and the borrower is enabled to pay off 
the mortgage in monthly installments. Hach monthly 
payment includes that month’s interest on the money 
borrowed, a portion of the sum borrowed and an in- 
stallment on each year’s taxes and each year's in- 
surance premiums. ‘Thus, over a given period— 
anywhere up to 20 years—the entire amount of the 
mortgage is paid, in accordatice with a budget pro- 
gram, and the house is free and clear of debt. At 
no time during the period will the borrower be faced 
with the necessity of renewing the mortgage; there 
will be no lump-sum payments for taxes, premiums 
or interest. . 

To put the Single Mortgage System into effect it was 
necessary to obtain changes in the mortgage laws in 
45 of the 48 States, due to conflicts and to limitations 
largely on banking institutions under State control. 
The Single Mortgage System now is in full operation 
throughout the country. 

The volume of business done by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration from the date of its organization 
reached the half-billion dollar mark on December 9, 
1935. In addition to this amount, one billion, one 
hundred and fifty million dollars ($1,150,000,000) 
worth of repair, replacement and modernization work 
had been reported officially as having been stimulated 
directly by the Administration's operations, 

On December 9 the Administration had insured 
646,940. modernization and repair notes for a total of 
$234,105,461; had selected 62,359 home mortgages 
for appraisal with fees paid. Of this amount 65 
per cent was for refinancing and 35 per cent for new 
construction. It had accepted for insurance 15 
mortgages on low-cost housing projects for a total 
of $27,030,234, all new construction. _ The grand total 
was $501,733,047. Up to the date the volume of 
business reached the half-billion-dollar mark not a 
single default had occurred under the Single Mortgage 
System. Defaults on repair and modernization notes 
amounted to 857 notes totaling $326,809, or fourteen 
hundredths of one per cent. Subsequent collections 
were expected to reduce this amount. 


Chairman of the Central Statistical Board 

Director of Emergency Conservation Work - 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
President of the Export-Import Banks of Wash- 

ington, D.C. . 

Chairman of the Central Statistical Board 
Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee Valley 

Authority 
Commissioner of Labor Statisties 
Executive Director 

USIS—United States Information Service, 
Miss Harriet M. Root, Chief. Address, Room 500, 
Commercial National Bank Bldg., Fourteenth and 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The United States Information Service was eatab- 
lished by the-National Emergency Council in March, 
1934, primarily to aid Washington visitors seeking 
general information or contact with ‘some particular 
Dhase of governmental activity. Inquiries are an- 
Swered in person, by telephone, or by mail. The 
Service assists the public in obtaining information 
or contacting various departments. It also assists 
all Government departments in serving the public 
through the proper routing of inquiries. The Service 
is kept currently informed on subjects relating to 
Executive Orders, changes in departmental organiza- 
tion, and other developments of public interest. 
Visitors to Washington may use the United States 
Information Service as a central bureau through 
which to contact the agencies of the Government 
concerned with their particular problems. A trained 
staff—equipped with charts, indexes, and files—is 
able to supply names, rooms, telephone numbers, 
and information as to specific functions. Visitors 
desiring interviews are cted to the office where 
appointments may be arranged. 

. NRC—National Resources Committee, Harold 
L. Ickes. Secretary of the Interior. Chairman. Ad- 
dress, Department of the Interior Bldg., 18th and F 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. he National 
Resources Board, established by Executive Order 
on June 30, 1934, was abolished, and the National 
Resources Committee established by Exeuctive 
Order, June 7, 1935, to take its place 

The functions of 
and make available 
mendations, such 
may be helpful to 


this Committee are to prepare 
to the President, with raconi: 
eon Neale information as 
nn evelopment and 

of land, water, and other national Pesuuoes: and gush 
related subjects as may be referred to it by the Presi- 
dent; to consult and cooperate with agencies of the 
Federal Government, with the States and munici- 
palities or agencies thereof, and with any public or 
rivate planning or research agencies or institutions, 
n carrying out any of its duties and functions: to 
receive and record all proposed Federal projects 
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involving the acquisition of land (including transfer 
of land jurisdicth on), and land resesreh “projects, 
and in an advisory capacity to provide the agencies 
concerned with such information or data as may be 
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pertinent to the projects. All executive agencies 
are to notify the National Resources Committee of 
such projects as they develop, before major field 
activities are undertaken, 


BANKING AND SECURITY ASSISTANCE, 


FDIC-—Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Leo T. Crowley, Chairman; Phillips L. Golds- 
borough, and J. F. T. O'Connor; address, National 
Press Building, 14th and F Streets N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. L. E. Birdzell, General Counsel. 

District offices are maintained in Boston, New 
York, Columbus, Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Madison, St. Paul, Kansas City, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The chief function of this Corporation is to insure 
the deposits of all banks entitled, under the Banking 
Act of 1935, to the benefits of insurance. In carrying 
out this function, the Corporation may act as receiver 
for closed banks and may operate for a limited time 
hew national banks which may be chartered to make 
available to depositors in closed banks the insured 
amount of their deposits. The maximum amount 
of the insured deposit of any depositor is $5,000. 

The capital of the Corporation, subscribed accord- 
ing to the requirements of law, is as follows: The 
Treasury vf the United States has subscribed $150,- 
000,000. Each Federal Reserve bank has subscribed 
to stock in an amount equal to one-half of the sur- 
plus of such bank on Jan. 1, 1933. The amount of 
the Federal Reserve Bank subscriptions is $139,299,- 
556.99. All subscriptions have been called and paid 
in full. The entire capital stock of the Corporation 
is without nominal or par value and the consideration 
received therefor may be allocated to capital and to 
surplus in such amounts as the board of directors 
shall prescribe. The stock has no vote and is not 
entitled to the payment of dividends. 

On the 15, 801 licensed banks in the United States 
on June 30, 1935, deposits in 14,279 banks, including 
68 mutual savings banks, were insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. As of that date, 
6,427 banks members of the Federal Reserve System 
had been automatically admitted to membership, 
and 7,784 nonmember banks, other than mutual 
savings banks had made application and had been 
accepted for membership. 

The FDIC in its annual report for 1935 issued on 
Nov. 9, reported that the earnings of the 14,123 in- 
sured commercial banks, out of a total of 15,240, in 
1935 were $1,483,000,000 as compared with $1,515,- 

,000 in 1934, and net earnings were $442,000,000 
as compared with $442.000,000 in 1934. Assets, 
Dec. 31, 1935, were $50,918,000,000 as comparedjwith 
$46,439,000,000 in 1934, and deposits were $44,126,- 
000,000. as compared with $38,996,000,000. 

The RFC held $867,000,000 of capital stock, notes 
and debentures, in 5,675 of 14,125 insured banks on 
Dec. 31, 1935, amounting to about 26% of the total 
amount outstanding. 

SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Robert E. Healy, James D. Ross; William O. Doug- 
las (named for 5 years with staggered terms), and 
John J. Burns, General Counsel; address, 1778 Penn- 


sylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. ” 

The work of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is twofold; it administers the Securities Act 
ot 1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
Under the earlier act the Commission is authorized 
to require issuers of securities sold in interstate com- 
merce or through the mails to disclose all basic in- 
formation underlying the issuance and sale of securi- 
ties to the public and to use no misleading state- 
ments. The Stock Exchange Act seeks, through its 
various previsions, to prevent manipulation and un- 
reasonable speculation on security exchanges and 
markets. The regulative work of the Commission 
covers practically the entire field of transactions on 
stock exchanges. Briefly, the function of the Com- 
mission under the two statutes is to provide investors 
with sufficient information about securities to enable 
them to form a proper opinion of their value, to pro- 
tect the public against fraud, and to see that free 
and unmanipulated markets are maintained, where 
the public may trade in stocks and bonds without 
fear of deceptive devices controlling the prices of 
securities. The Public Utility Act (the Holding 
Company Act) of 1935 is also administered by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. This act 
provides for the control and the eventual elimination, 
after June 1, 1938, of certain public utility holding 
companies. Title II of the Public Utility Act of 1935 
amends the Federal Water Power Act to authorize 
the Federal Power Commission to make investiga- 
tions concerning the utilization of water resources and 
the location, capacity, developinent costs, and other 
wee deemed necessary for the purpose of the Utility 

ct. 

E-I B—Export-Import Bank, Warren Lee Pier- 
son, President; H. Walton Moore, Chairman, address 
Barr Bidg., 910 17th St. N. W., Washington. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington, D. 
C., was created by Executive Orders No. 6531, 
Feb. 2; 1934, to aid in financing and facilitating ex- 
ports and imports between the United States and 
any of its territories and insular possessions and other 
nations and to do a general banking business (except 
that of discount or circulation); to receive deposits; 
to purchase, sell and negotiate, with or without its 
endorsement or guarantee, notes, drafts, checks, bills 
of exchange, acceptances, including bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, cable transfers, and other evidence of 
indebtedness; to purchase and sell securities, includ- 
ing obligations of the United States or of any State 
thereof. The bank, incorporated February 8, 1934, 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, was 
capitalized at $11,000,000. The Second Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, created by Executive 
Order No. 6638, was liquidated in 1936. Congress 
extended the life of the Export-Import Bank to 
June 16, 1937. - 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 


TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority, Arthur E 
Morgan (term expires 1942), Chairman; Dr. Har- 
court A. Morgan (term expires 1939), David E. 
Lilienthal (reappointed for term ending 1945), 
Directors. Address, temporary building F, Constitu- 
tion Avenue and 9th Street, N. W., Was! on, 
D. C. Offices: Wilson Dam, Ala.; Birming: > 
Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The purposes of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as set by Act of Congress approved May 18, 1933, 
and amended, are as follows: (1) Maintenance and 
operation of Government-owned eat bw in the 

cinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., and unified develop- 
ment and control of the water resources of the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries through the con- 
struction of dams to provide navigation, control 
fioods, and, as an important incident thereto, pro- 
duce power; (2) utilization of the power for the pur- 
pose of determining the relative costs of public and 
private power operation, and distribution of this 
power to the greatest number of people; (3) experi- 
mentation to lower the cost of production, distribu- 
tion, and application of the major elements of fer- 
tilizers, and promotion of the national defense a 
by maintaining a plant ready to manufacture ni- 
trates; (4) planning for the complete Tennessee 
River watershed, including erosion control, foresta- 
tion, the further use of mineral resources, the promo- 
tion and coordination of industry and agriculture, 
surveys and plans for the proper use of land and other 
natural resources, and the general social and economic 
well-being of the Valley. The law a by the 
Seventy-fourth Congress in August, 1935, specifically 


directed the Tennessee Valley Authority to construct 
such dams and reservoirs in thé Tennessee River as 
would provide a 9-foot channel from Knoxville to 
its mouth. 

The Authority received $50,000,000 from the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, an allot- 


ment of $25,000,000 from the Emergency Appropria- 


tion Act of 1934, and $36,000,000 and $39,900,000 


in direct appropriation of the Seventy-fourth Con- 


gress for the calendar years, 1935 and 1936. 

The Authority is authorized to issue bonds sub- 
ject to approval by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In addition to these sources the Authority may re- 
ceive income from the sale of power, fertilizer, etc., 
from the projects which it may initiate. , 

The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 
western end of Virginia and sweeps southwestward 


in a wide are across western North Carolina and ~ 


eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
Alabama, and a corner of northeastern Mississippi, 
swinging north again across Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and finally turning into the Ohio River at 
Paducah, Ky. 

The elevation in this valley varies from 250 feet 
above sea level to about 6,000 feet. The climate runs 
all the way from that of the Great Lakes, in the 
mountain sections, to that characteristic of the Gulf 
region in the cotton country of the Gulf States. 

Two and one-half million people inhabit its 42,000 
sq. m., and another 4 million reside in the territory 
immediately influenced by the Valley. The region 
can raise anything that grows between Canada and 
Louisiana, The mineral resources of the valley are 
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rich and varied, and the rainfall is he: 
from 50 to 80 inches per year. Great hydroelectric 
possibilities are latent in the large rivers that drop 
i sheep from an elevation of 3,000 feet in the east to 
300 feet at the Ohio River. 

The construction projects on hand include the 
. Norris Dam, 2 
~ Clinch River. 


It was completed in 1936 at a cost of 
about $36,000,000. This dam has a height of 265 
feet from foundation to roadway, a base width of 204 
feet, and a crest length of 1,570 feet. The reservoir 

has now an area of 35,000 acres with a total volume of 

3,600,000 acre-feet, and a shore line 705 miles long, 

Two 56,000 KVA. generating units have been in 

Stalled in the power house. 

The town of Norris, distance 314 miles, was con- 

_ structed by the authorities to house the families of 

workers on the dam in economical and attractive 
houses electrically equipped. 

Also the Wheeler Dam on the Tennessee River 

near the head of Wilson Lake; about 1514 miles 

_ Above Wilson Dam (Muscle Shoals). 

This will be completed in 1936 at a cost of $33,800,- 

+» 000. The maximum height is 72 feet and the over 

all length 6,335 feet. The navigation lock at the 
forth end of the dam has a lift of 50 feet, minimum 
depth over sills of 11 feet, and the lock chamber is 

60 x 360 feet clear. 

The reservoir will have an area of 66,000 acres and 
total volume of 1,260,000 acre-feet and will extend 
up the river about 80 miles. The initial power in- 
Stallation will be two 36,000 KVA generators and 

may be enlarged to 8 units with a total capacity of 
288,000 KVA. E : 

Also the Pickwick Dam project, authorized Nov. 
21, 1934, to be located near Pickwick Landing, Tenn., 
about 8 miles above the Shiloh Battlefield. This 
Dam ig to help make available a 7-foot navigation 
channel from Paducah, Ky., to Guntersville, Ala., 

358 miles. It is not how needed for power produc- 

tion, but an ultimate installation of 204.000 kilo- 

__ watts will be provided. The dam will have an over all 
length of 7,715 feet, maximum height, 110 feet, with 

8 navigation lock 600 feet long. by 110 feet wide 
haying’ a lift of 67 feet. The lake will back up 5 

miles to the foot of Wilson Dam with an area of 65 

square miles and storage capacity of 1,032,000 acre= 

feet. It will be completed in 1938 at an estimated 
cost of $26,700,000. 
_ Preliminary surveys are under way for three ad- 

ditional dams. : q 
The hydroelectric plant of the Wilson Dam, 

itrate plants No. 1 and 2, the fixed-nitrogen research 

_ laboratory, and Waco quarry were transferred from 

the War Department to the TVA Sept. 1, 1933. 
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- | NLRB—National Labor Relations Board, 
_ Joseph Warren Madden, Chairman; Edwin Seymour 
Smith, one vacancy. Address, Rm, 406, Denrike 
Bldg., 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 

'The primary purposes of the National Labor 


] 
Tight to self-organization, to form, join, or assist 
_ labor organizations, to bargain collectively through 
‘representatives of their own choosing, and to engage 
in concerted activities, for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; to pre- 
__yent any person from engaging in any unfair labor 
practice affecting commerce. 
- The NLRB was créated as an independent 
by Act of Congress, approved July 5, 1935 
embers of the Board were named by the President 
confirmed by the Senate on Aug. 24, 1935. To it 
as transferred the personnel of the 21 field agencies 
ch with a Regional Director, from the old Board 
hich was created on June 19. 1934 
_ The act affirms the right of employees to full free 
dom in self-organization and in the designation of 
_ representatives of their own choosing for the purpose 
of collective bargaining, and it authorizes the Board 
to conduct secret ballots for the determination of 
employee representatives, declaring unlawful those 


agency 
. The 


‘set forth in the act, the princi 
onal Labor Relations Board are: 


at 
(a) 


avy, running | Congress requires the 


5 miles northwest of Knoxville, on the | reforestration. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD. 


pal powers of the | for elections 


2 in condition for use i é 
aggressive experimental program for 
ture and use of fertilizers is being ¢ : ' 

In cooperation with the several states the TVA 
engaged in a demonstration of erosion control and 
In 1936 about 18,000,000 trees were 
planted; with the aid of CCC workers 8,000,000_ 
square yards of eroded lands have been treated and 
instructions given to farmers. : 

EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
Emil Schram, President.. Address, Tower Building, 
14th and K Streets, N. W., Washington. 

The Electric Home and Farm Authority was re-, 
incorporated Aug. 1, 1935, under the laws of the 
District of Columbia and has been reorganized so 
that its operations are national in scope instead of 
being confined to the Tennessee Valley, as formerly. 
The Authority assists in financing consumers in the 
purchase of such electrical appliances as ranges, 
refrigerators, water heaters, pumps, and electrical 
farm machinery. It will also make loans on _plumb- 
ing equipment needed in connection with electrical 
equipment. The Authority does not sell equipment 
but finances its purchase by consumers through 
regular dealers. 

The President, under authority of the NIRA, 
allogated $1,000,000 for the purchase of the stock of 
the EHFA to be held in the name of the Directors 
for the benefit of the United States. Credit for the 
financing of consumer purchases up to $10,000,000 
is extended by the RFC. Its continuance as an 
agency of the United States until Feb. 1, 1937, by 
Congress on March 31, 1936 

NRS—National Reemployment Service, W. 
Frank Persons, Director, United States Employment 
Service. Address, Department of Labor Bldg., 
Constitution Ave. and 14th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. * 

The National Reemployment Service was set up 
under the United Employment Service to administer 
@ program of employment placement as required by 
title II of the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
by the regulations of the public works program and 
of the Works Progress Administration under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Of- 
fices of the Service are established in each State and 
county. The unemployed apply at these offices in 
their districts and register on cards provided for that 
purpose, When a contract is awarded on a public 
works project, employees for the job are provided by 
these local offices. The National Reemployment 
Service also places workmen in private industry by 
the same system. : 


is 
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(b) To decide whether the unit appropriate for ’ 
purposes of Collective bargaining anal: be the ome 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereof. 

(c) To certify the name of employee represe: 

La oem or to ascertain the names by SoA 
ot. 


(d) To order and conduct hearings and, if it finds 
a violation of the act, to issue an order to 
desist aod such unfair labor practice. Sd 
(e) To issue subpoenas, administer o 
investigations, and issue complaints. ee ee 
(f) To petition any circuit court of 


a 
enforcement of a cease and desist or one pee 
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Hearings are ordinarily conducted bef rial 
éxaminers in the regions where the ii aber 
practices occur. In its discretion the Board may is- 
sue a complaint from Washington and proceed with a 
earing on a violation of an unfair labor practice 
and may follow the same procedure on a petition for 
anelection, Hearings on complaints and on petitions 
will be public unless otherwise ordered, 

Full inquiry will be made into the facts. 
The National Labor Relations Act provides that 
nothing in the act shall interfere in any way with the 
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charge that any person has e: ed in, or = 
gaging in any unfair labor practice affective pied 
merce may be made by any person or labor organiza- 
tion. No formal complaint will be made until the 
Board has examined the facts and concluded that 
some ground for action exists; nor will the Board 
make public any charges against employers unless the 
facts show that a formal complaint is justified. ~ 


_ Witnesses will usually be examined orally under 
oath. Testimony by deposition may be allowed 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

The trial examiner’s intermediate report on evi- 
--~—s dence produced at a h contains findings of 
Wa fact, and in eases where the complaint is found justi- 
‘ fied, contains recommendations as to the steps the 
employer should take to end the specified unfair 
| labor practice and the affirmative action necessary to 
\ effectuate the policies of the act. q 

The Board will review cases on appeal from any 
party to a regional hearing. 
~ The findings of the Board as to the facts, if sup- 
. ported by evidence, are conclusive. 
ai After hearing and decision by the Board, it issues a 
cease and desist order requiring the person found to 
have been engaged in one of the enumerated unfaiz 
labor practices to cease and desist, and may petition 
the respective circuit courts of appeal for enforcement 
of such order. 
Review cf the Board's orders may be obtained by 
any aggrieved party in a Circuit Court of Appeals. 


FCC—Federal Communications Commission, 

Anning §S. Prall, Chairman; Commissioner in 
Charge of Broadcasting; Commissioner in Charge of 
Telegraphs; Commissioner in Charge of Telephones. 
Address, New Post Office Bldg., 13th Street and 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

It is the purpose of the Federal Communications 
Commission, as defined in the Communications 


» : 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS, 


FEAPW—Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, Administrator, Col Horatio B. Hackett, 
Assistant Administrator; address Department of the 
Interior Building, 18th and F Streets N. W., Wash- 
ington. 


The Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
/ Works. was set up by Act of Congress approved June 
16, 1933, and by nine subsequent Executive orders, 
i and its life was extended by Co June 30, 
j i937. It was organized to reduce unemployment and 
; to aid in the restoration of purchasing power through 
s the construction of useful public works by providing 
allotments of funds for road building, Naval construc- 
ay tion, rivers and harbors work, Army housing, public 
4 buildings, forest conservation, irrigation, wer 

development, waterworks, sewer systems, electric 

; light plants, streets and highways, bridges, schools, 

hospitals, recreational facilities, railro improve- 

y ment, slum clearance, low-cost housing, and other 

worthy projects. 

The Power Division of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works is maintained to 
J give special consideration to applications for publicly- 
j owned power plants. State offices also are instructed 

to give preference to the study of such power pro- 
' jects. 

This decentralized organization with centralized 
control serves to promote the public-works program 
throughout the country in connection with non- 
Federal allotments of loans and grants to various 
governmental bodies and to private corporations 
qualified for loans under the law. 

Allotments for work on Federal projects were 
Made to various Federal ment and Inde- 

dent Establishments. The basis for allotments, 

Both Federal and non-Federal, has been social bene- 

fit, economic ee and financial, legal, and 
soundness. 

All applications for mnon-Federal allotments, 
except ehoee for low-cost housing, are filed with 
acting State directors. Applications for housing 
allotments are filed in Washington with the House- 
ing valiant eS Emergency Administra- 

ion of Public Works. 

¥e Before a project is finally approved for an allot- 
ment it must be found socially desirable and sound 
from legal, financial, and ¢@! ing standpoints. 

Interest at 3 vee cent a year is charged on this 

of allotment loan. 

F ‘ine project of a public body approved by the Ad- 

_ ministrator usually is financed by the purchase of 

the applicant's bonds by the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works. 

, The law requires that all loans made by the Ad- 
ministration reasonably secured, and general 
obligation bonds, revenue bonds, and special-assess- 

_ ment bonds are taken for this Aoksced soa bedeas 

be NA—National Archives, Robert D. W. Co 

archivist of the United States. Address Natio 

’ Archives Bldg., Pennsylvania Ave., between 8th 

~ ‘and 9th Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Act of 1934, to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in communications by wire and radio so as to 
make available to all the people of the United States 
so far as possible, a rapid, efficient, nation-wide, 
and world-wide wire and radio communications 
service with adequate facilities and reasonable 
charges. This program of regulation also includes 
provisions for the national defense and for securing 
a more effective execution of communications policy 
by centralizing authority heretofore granted by law — 
to several agencies. The Commission will apply 
the provieone of the Communications Act of 1o34 
to all interstate and foreign communications by 
wire or radio and all transmission of energy by radio 
which originates in or is received within the United — 
States. The Commission has three divisions— 
Broadcast Division, ‘Telegraph Division, and Tele; | 
phone Division. It has 23 field offices in the States. 

Anning S. Prall, Chairman; Thad H. Brown, Paul 
A. Walker, Norman 8. Case, Irvin Stewart, George 
Henry Payne, and Eugene 0. Sykes; Hampson ‘Gary, 
General Counsel. _Address, New Post Office Bldg., 
13th Street and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. i if 

Public Resoiution No. 8, Seventy-Fourth Congress, ° 
authorizes and directs the Federal Communications — 
Commission to investigate and report on all com- | 
panies engaged directly or indirectly in telephone 
communication in interstate commerce, including 
all companies related to them through a holding 
company structure or otherwise. : 
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The purpose of this organization is to preserve — 
the legislature, executive, judicial, and other archives — 
or records belonging to the Government of the 
United States, including motion picture films and 
sound recordings illustrative of the historical activi- 
ties of the United States. The Archivist may re-_ 
quisition for transfer to the National Archives Build- _ 
ing such archives or records as the National Archives _ 
Counsel may approve for such transfer. He may also ' 
make regulations for the arrangement, custody, use, 
and withdrawal of the material deposited. This 0; 
anization was created by Acts of Congress, approved 
June 19, 1934, and June 17, 1935. The Federal 
Register Act, approved July 26, 1935, authorizes the 
publication, by the Archivist and the Public Print 
a Federal Register which will contain current 
idential proclamations and Executive Orders 
and other documents. iN 
NYA—National Youth Administration aie e 
the WPA), Aubrey W. Williams, Hxecutive Director, 
Charles H. Taussig is the Chairman and 


loyed youths; to pro- 
certified relief families , 


Committee. 

by State directors. liens A 
Yo rsons of cert relief families may 

obtMh! employ inant on youth work-relief Bion 


through the local office of the Youth Administration 
and “éne Works Progress Administration. gs i 
School students requiring financial assistance for r 
the continuance of their education may arrange ' 
secure this aid through school officials. College-aid — 
part-time jobs are distributed through the coopera~ 
tion of college employment agencies. ie é 
Attendance at colleges by qualified persons is” 
provided on a work-relief ee ay ant eee aera ? 
for the nine mon 0: J ta 
avigumant of" ¢ obs to a college is based 
enroliment of the college i* 


Allotment of work-relief 
on 12 percent of the toti 
as of October 15, 1934. 


aa 


‘through State Administrators in each of the several 
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WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION. 


WPA — Works Progress Administration — 
Harry L. lee Administrator, 1734 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This agency was established by Executive Order 
7034 of May 6, 1935, under the provisions of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, and 
was extended under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1936. 

It undertakes to prosecute a flexible program of 


‘useful work projects to provide assistance to the 


needy unemployed, 90% of whom must have been 
certified as in need of relief, unless specific excep- 
tions be made by the Administrator or his representa- 
tives. It operates varied types of projects, including 
farm-to-market roads, streets, sewers, parks, public 
buildings, surveys, commodity projects, etc. It 
utilizes all types of labor—professional, clerical, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labor. 

The hourly wage rateS are determined by the 
several Administrators in accordance with the 
prevailing wage for each occupation in each com- 
munity. Employees work sufficient hours to earn 
total wages as prescribed by the schedule of monthly 
“security’’ wages, which varies geographically and 
according to density of population. Such wage 
schedules are subject to amendment by the Admin- 
istrator or his representatives in order to prevent 
inequalities. 

The Program excludes persons under eighteen 
years of age, aliens, and persons currently serving 
Sentences in penal or correctional institutions. — 

Projects are sponsored only through the various 
state or municipal governmental units, subject to 
the approval of the Administrator. In general, 
sponsors are required to make contributions to the 
cost of the project in the form of supervision, Ma- 
terials, and in other ways. 

During the course of its operations, the Adminis- 
tration reached a peak in employment exceeding 
three million persons during February of 1936. 
Unemployment subsequently declined as business 
conditions improved, although a slight rise occurred 
during the drought spell in the summer of 1936. 
Through December 1, 1936, allocations to this 
agency amounted to $2,553,396,362, of which sum 
it had expended $2,096,417,094. 

In addition to these functions, it is charged with 
the responsibility of collecting statistics and other 
information for all projects prosecuted under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935 and 
1936. From its information, it makes uniform 
periodic reports of progress on all projects and, 
Where any avoidable delay occurs, recommend: 
proper measures for correction to the President. 

The administration of the program is carried out 


States, who in turn operate through District Direc- 
‘tors within the state. 

REA—Rural Electrification Administration, 
Morris L. Cooke, Administrator. Address, 2000 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington. 

The Rural Electrification Administration was 
established under Public Resolution No. 11 of Con- 
gress, approved April 8, 1935, to initiate, formulate, 
administer, and supervise a program of approved 
projects with respect to the generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electric energy in rural areas, 
Under certain conditions it lends the entire cost of 
new power and light lines in areas that are without 
electric service. It is expected that the benefits of 
cheap electricity will soon be extended to more than 
350,000 farm families. 

RA—Resettlement Administration, W. W. 
Alexander, Acting Administrator. Frank Schmitt, 
Director, in Charge of Construction; Walter E. Packard, 
Director in Charge of Resettlement of Farm Families. 
Address Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

As prescribed by the President, the duties and 
purposes of the Resettlement Administration are to 
administer approved projects involving resettlement 
of destitute or low-income families from rural and 
urban areas, including the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and operation, in such connection, of com- 
munities in rural and suburban areas; to initiate 
and administer a program of approved projects 
with respect to soil erosion, reforestation, foresta- 
tion, and flood control; to make loans, as authorized 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935, to finance, in whole or in part, the purchase 
of farm lands and necessary equipment by farmers, 
farm tenants, croppers, or farm laborers. The 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads was transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the Resettle- 
ment Administration by Executive Order, May 15, 
1935; and the functions of the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration were also transferred to it, effective July 1 
1935, by an administrative order of the FERA. 

The object of the program which has been extended 


to include approximately 700,000 farm families is to 
make destitute and low-income farm families self- 
supporting on a basis consistent with acceptable 
standards and local conditions by means of (1) loans 
to individuals based on acceptable farm management 
plans and (2) loans to co-operative associations in 
furtherance of rural rehabilitation. 

Rural rehabilitation projects formerly prosecuted 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
have, with the exception of the four named below, 
been transferred to the Resettlement Administration. 
The Matanuska Valley, Alaska, project is being 
carried on by FERA operating through the Alaska 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. The other three 
located at Pine Mountain, Georgia; Cherry Lake, 
Florida, and Mississippi County, Ark., are being 
prosecuted by FERA through the State Emergency 
Relief organizations in those States. 

Families whose homes are sold to the Government 
under the Land Utilization Program are given neces- 
sary assistance in finding suitable homes elsewhere 
if they so desire. 

The Rural Resettlement Division continues and 
expands the program-under which 290,000 farm 
families were taken from relief rolls in the Spring 
and Summer of 1934 by the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division of FERA. Farm families will be added, or 
substituted for those dropped from the original 
a until the total reaches approximately 

00,000. 

The object of the program is to help farm families 
on relief to’ become self-sustaining on land on which 
they are now locat&i or in the vicinity thereof. 
Families are usually handled individually and not 
as community groups. A few thousand families 
are being rehabilitated in organized rural communi- 
ties, and up to 50,000 families will be assisted in 
relocating -on better lands. 

Moderate sums are loaned to rehabilitants to be 
invested in capital goods, such as livestock, farm 
implements, materials for repair and construction 
of houses, barns, ete., and-for subsistence goods 
ee the families are able to provide their own sub- 
sistence. 

These advances are made directly to the rehabili- 
tant from the Resettlement Administration. The 
rehabilitant purchases his own goods according to 
a budget made for him by the local representative 
of the Resettlement Administration. 

Loans are secured by notes and mortgages and 
are repayable within a reasonable time. 

Applications for rural resettlement are made to 
the local relief administrator or to the county farm 
agent or home demonstration agent, or to a repre- 
sentative of the Resettlement Administration. 

The program is being put into effect in practically 
all States, but is developing most rapidly in those 
areas, such as the cotton and tobacco belts, where 
a larger part of the rural population is destitute. 

If the land on which a family is located is too un- 
pine to provide a satisfactory living, the family 
S removed to better land....Removal may be from 
any land whether Government purchased or not. 
Groups or individual families may be thus relocated. 

The initiating, planning and, after approval, the 
construction of projects for low-cost housing com- 
munities in suburban areas adjacent to industrial 
centers is charged to this Division. 

The Management Division has charge of the com- 

letion of the six so-called ‘'stranded projects”, 
iiking. W. Var Winheli, W: Var Crosesite’ Peat: 
hws ais eld, W. Va.; ‘ 
aa a Gn ovaton, Lenn Crossville, T = 
—Emergency Conservation Work 
Fechner, Director. Address, New Post Once Blog. 
ee Birest and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
he Emergency Conservation Work e 
ized under the Act of Congress, aunren: Sree 
31, 1933, to provide employment and to restore the 
depleted natural resources of the United States, at 
the same time advancing an orderly program of 
useful public works. This work is being carried on 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), the per- 
sonnel of which has been increased to more than 
500,000 men in 2,551 camps. These camps are 


ment. 
More than half a million men were 

the Conservation Civilian Corps in Seeenbe one 
—the highest enrollment in the history of the organi- 
zation and is in line with its expansion program 
recently Spreng: by the President. Under the four- 
billion-dollar Work Relief program the CCC is 
ausnor nad te increase its strength from 353,000 to 


the Summer new CCC camps have been 


built at the rate of 91 
‘ate 0: a& week, T ze 
total number of these camps up to SP aWece Crna ; 


— 


Except for war veterans selected by the Veterans’ 
Adniinistration, all members of the CCC are chosen 
db Le Labor Department acting through State 
atren ors. 


A total of 1,325,400 men have worn the CCC uni- 
form since the organization was started in April, 
1933. The average term of enrollment has been 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION. 


RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Reconstruction Finance Cooperation was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 22, 1932, 
and subsequent Acts. Its life was continued to 
bet 1, 1937, by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 31, 

5. 

Jesse H. Jones, Chairman; Henry Morganthau, 
Jr., (or in his absence, the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, ex-officio), Charles B. Henderson, Carroll 
B. Merriam, Frederic H. Taber, Hubert D. Stephens 
and Charles T. Fisher, Jr., Directors; General 
Counsel: James B. Alley. Address, 1825 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C._ There are loan agencies 
in 32 cities throughout the United States. 

The capital stock of the Corporation is $500,000,- 
000, fully subscribed and paid in by the Secretary 
Ae Rabciomatae and held for the benefit of the United 


The functions of this Corporation are to provide 
emergency financing facilities for financial institu- 
tions; to aid in financing agriculture, commerce, and 
industry; to purchase preferred stock, capital notes 
or debentures of banks, trust companies and insur- 
ance companies; and to make loans and the alloca- 
tion of its funds as prescribed by law. The Corpora- 
tion is authorized by Public Act. No. 35 to subscribe 
for preferred stock and purchase the capital notes 
of insurance com es, and by Public Act No. 4, 
Seventy-third Congress, to provide for direct loans 
by Federal Reserve banks to State banks and trust 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 
(Data by the United States Assistant Director of Navigation.) 


Licensed Vessels Under 20 Gross Tons. 


Administration Activities to Aid Recovery 


ingin 
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about eight months. 

In addition to those enrolled directly in the CCC, 
there are about 12,500 Indians doing similar work 
on Indian reservations under the supervision of the 
Office of Indian Affairs. Similar camps have also 
been opened in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska and the 
Virgin Islands. 


companies in certain cases. The Corporation has 
authority to make loans to drainage, levee, and irri- 
gation districts, and political subdivisions. By the 
act of Jan. 31, 1935, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is permitted to make to railroads addi- 
tional loans and commitments not exceeding $350,- 
000,000 at any one time. The R. F. C. was author- 
ized to make loans to non-profit corporations for the 
repair of damages caused by floods or other catastro- 
phies during the years 1933-36, inclusive. 

For report of financial transactions from the be- 
ginning, Feb. 2, 1932, to Sept. 30, 1936, see page 929. 

RFCMC—Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Mortgage Co., Earl B. Schwulst, President; 
Ronald H. Allen, Secretary; Harry A. Mulligan. 


| Treasurer; James L. Dougherty, General Counsel. 


Address, 1825 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 

Pursuant to this authority, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has subscribed to $10,000,000 
of the capital stock of The RFC Mortgage Company, 
which was organized under the laws of Maryland 
on March 14, 1935. 

Purpose—To aid in the reestablishment of a 
normal market for sound mortgages on urban income 
producing property, such as apartment houses, 
hotels, and office buildings, when credit is not other- 
wise available at reasonable rates and terms and 
when the net income from the pies after pay- 
ments of taxes, insurance, and operating costs, is 
sufficient to pay interest and reasonable amorti- 
zation. 


Total Merchant Marine (Gross Tons). 


Year eee 
(Fiscal) Sailing. Steam, Total. Sailing. Steam, Total. 
Go| 47 568 0. Tria 10%: 5 125,089 12,084 2 Jon 721 13: 30 5,074 069 25.991 7,638.790 . 
Sore 4,360/47,565|5,995| 77, 355} 125,2 684|2,564,7 ,307| 5,074, 3 638, 
1e12 a2 "44516.562| $4°951|10.604|129'396|1 1.577/2.534,325|14.951| 5:179;858 3b 328 7,714,183 ; 
3,722|41,205|7,042| 91,197/10,764|132,402| 1 1/988! 2°553,271|15,082| 5,333/247|27.070| 7,886,518 
11|37,951|7,291| 95,611|10,702|133,562|11/452|2'501,162|15,491| 5.427,526|26,943| 7:928/688 ; 
45/34'248|7/514| 98,913/10,559|133,161|10,753|2,445,619|15,948| 5,943/810|26,701| 8,389,420 
"811|31,86717,534| 99:021|10,345/130,888|10;383/2.399,586|16,061| 6,070,063|26,444| 81469649 
6|29°651|7.445| 98,699|10,011|128,350|10,155|2,437,.676|16,242| 6,433,361|26,397| 3,871,037 
2'409|28.001|7.476| 99,918] 9'885|127/919]10,053|2,453.204|16,658) 7.471,314|26,711| 9,924,518 
2'263|26.485|7,572|102,278| 9'835|128'763| 9,862|2'491.673|17.651|10,415,627|27,513/12,907.300 
2°113|24'710|7,735|105,411| 9,848/130,121| 9°369|2'500,575/18,814|13,823.449|28'183|16,324,024 
1/908|22'383|7,609|105.777| 9.517|128.160| 8.941|2.537,02(|19.071|15,745,115|28,012|18,282,136 
1,672|19,872|7.622|105,200| 9°294|125,072| $1398|2'480,867|18,960|15,892,100|27,358|18,462,967 : 
18'323|7,609|105,873| 9,129|124'196| 8'071|2463,333|18.946/15,821,401|27,C17|18,284, 734 “4 
16,466|7.562|106.725| 8917|123,191| 7,825|2,425,214/18,750|15,315,343|26,575|17, 740,557 
1'295|15,809|7.587|108,540| 8.882|124'349] 7;730|2,429\509|18,637|14,976,393|26,367|17,405,902 
14:917|7,619|110, 8'859|125,361| 7,654|2,467,927|18,689|14,848,220 26,343|17,311,147 
"130|13,717|7.440|108,852| 8.570|122, "394|2'380,652| 18,384] 14,506,849 25,778|16,887,501 
$112'780|7,357|108,437| 8,405|121,217| 7,115|2,336,382|18,270|14,346,679|25,385| 16,683,061 
50/11/280|73721109,867| 8'322|121'147| 7/007 |2°315,022|18,319|14/161,837|25,326|16,476,85 
10.877|7,363|109.991| 8,267|120,868| 6,099|2'299,857|19, 115|13,767,868|25,214|16,067,725 
842/10/36017.434|110.951| 8,276|121/311| 7,235|2,380,237|18,236|13,528, 5.471|15,908, ; 
809| 9,829|7,496|112, 8$'305|121,893| 6,932|2'270,830|18,224|13,567,825 25,156|15,838,655 
6.183'7.687|114,134| 8,206|120,317| 6,686 2,197,917 18,182 12,862,240 24,868 15,060,157 
8,723|7,901|116, 8611/125.169| 6,571|2,185,682 18,333 )12,676. 1904 14/861,814 
8'378|8,100|118.622| 8.775|127,000| 6,424|2,118,499|18,495|12,535,257|24,919 14,653, 75 
$'638/9'158/132.769| 91857|141.407| 6,690/2'230.411 18,703 12,266,536 25,393 14,496,094 4 
, 1936, were 90 | of 1,105,266 gross tons. 
eat posta ml SeRte pe Ae 5,698 barges Figures for licensed steam vessels under 20 tons 
of 1,838,107 gross tons. include gasoline craft since 1897. 
Motor ships, included in steam, numbered 13.749 . 
VESSELS BUILT AND DOCUMENTED IN THE UNITED STATES. : 
Year. No. ia Year. No. |Gr. Tons.|; Year. No. \Gr. Tons.|| Year. No. Pessoa = : 
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UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION. 


Commissioners: Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley, U.S. N. 
(Retired), Chairman Rear Admiral M. M. Taylor, 
Uy S. N. (Retired) George Landick, Jr; officers: 
Telfair Knight, Secretary; Golden W. Bell (Assistant 
Solicitor General), Acting General Counsel; J. M. 
Chambers, Assistant Commisstoner. 

Address, Room 4840, Department of Commerce 
Building, Fourteenth Street between Constitution 
Avenue and E Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The United States Maritime Commission was 
created by Public Act No. 835, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved June 29, 1936. The act vests in 
the Commission the functions, powers and duties 
hereinafter described and, in addition, those of the 
former United States Shipping Board under the 
Shipping Act of 1916, the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920, the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933, and _amend- 
ments to those acts. The act also dissolves the 
United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation and transfers all its property to the 
Commission, its contractual obligations being as- 
sumed by the United: States. The act is known as 
the “Merchant Marine Act, 1936,’ and became 
effective on October 26, 1936. 

The policy declared in the Act is that ‘‘It is neces- 
sary for the national defense and development of 
its foreign and domestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a merchant marine (a) sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne commerce and a 
Substantial portion of the water-borne export and 
import foreign commerce of the United States, and 
to provide shipping service on all routes essential 
for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign water-borne commerce at all times, (b) cap- 
able of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and 
operated under the United States flag by citizens 
of the United States insofar as may be practicable, 
and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and 
Most suitable types of vessels, constructed in the 
United States and manned with a trained and 
efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the United States to foster the 
development and encourage the maintenance of such 


.& Merchant marine.” 


The Commission is composed of five members, to 
be appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and not more! than three 
may be from the same political party. The terms of 


» office of the members are fixed at 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 


years, respectively. Three members were ap- 
pointed by the President, taking oath of office on 
September 26, 1936. 

The Commission is directed to make a survey of 
the American merchant marine and to adopt a long- 
range program for replacements and additions to the 

erican merchant fleet to accomplish the declared 
purposes of the act. The Commission is directed to 
co-operate closely with the Navy .Department to 
insure speedy adaptation of the merchant fleet to 
national-defense requirements. 

Investigations authorized to be made by the Com- 
mission include the routes and lines from ports in 
the United States to foreign markets; the required 
types of vessels, including express-liner or super- 
liner vessels to be employed in such services; the 
frequency of sailings; the relative cost of construc- 


‘tion and of operation of comparable vessels in the 


United States and in foreign countries; the extent 
and character of the governmental aid granted by 
foreign governments to their merchant marine; the 
shipyards in the United States; the application of 
the shipping acts to aircraft engaged in foreign com- 


' Merce; new designs, new methods of construction, 


and new types of equipment for vessels; the promo- 
tion of foreign trade on American vessels; and inter- 
coastal- and inland water transportation, including 
their relation to transportation by land and air. 

The Maritime Commission is directed to investi- 
gate the advisability of enactment of legislation 
authorizing it, in economic or. commercial emer- 
gencies, to aid farmers and cotton, coal, lumber, 
and cement producers in the United States in trans- 
porting their products to foreign ports by reducing 
rates, by supplying additional tonnage to Amer- 
ican operators, or by operation of vessels directly 
by_the Commission. 

The Commission is authorized to study and co- 
operate with vessels owners in devising means by 
which importers and exporters of the United States 
can be induced to give preference to vessels under 
United States registry, and by which there may 
be constructed express-liner or super-liner vessels 
comparable with those of other nations, especially 
with a view to their use in national emergency, 
and in connection with, or in lieu of, such vessels 
of transoceanic aircraft service. 


The Commission is authorized to investigate 
discriminatory rates, charges, classifications, and 
practices whereby exporters and shippers of, cargo 
originating in the United States are required by 
any common carrier by water in the foreign trade 
of the United States to pay a higher rate from any 
United States port to a foreign port than the rate 
charged by such carrier on similar cargo from the 
foreign port to the United States port, and recom- 
mend to Congress measures by which the discrim- 
ination may be corrected. Two years from the 
effective date of the act, the President is author- 
ized to transfer by Executive order to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission any or all of the 
regulatory functions vested in the United States 
Maritime Commission. 

Officials and employees of the United States on 
official business overseas, or to or from any of the 
possessions of the United States, are required to 
travel on ships registered under the laws of the 
United States where they are available. 

During any national emergency proclaimed by 
the President, the Commission is empowered to 
requisition vessels documented under the laws 
of the United States, provisions being made for 
compensating the owners. _ 

The Commission is required to report to Congress 
concerning judgments against the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, the Commission’s activities, etc., and 
is authorized to recommend further legislation to 
yetien the purposes of the Merchant Marine 

ct, i 


AMERICAN SEAMEN. 


The Commission investigates the employment 
and wage conditions in ocean-going shipping, and 
is directed to incorporate in contracts authorized 
by the Act, minimum-manning scales and minimum- 
wage scales and reasonable working conditions for 


all officers and crews employed on all types of ves-, 


sels receiving operating-differential subsidy. . 

All licensed officers of vessels documented under 
the laws of the United States must be citizens of the 
United States, as must all members of the crews 
of cargo vessels which have been granted construc- 
tion or operating subsidy. For one year after the 
effective date of the act, not less than 80 per cent 
of the crew of a passenger vessel receiving a con- 
struction or operating subsidy must be citizens of 
the United States. Thereafter the percentage must 
be increased by 5 per cent a year until 90 per cent 
of the entire crew are citizens of the United States. 

Where the law permits employment of aliens, they 
must be in possession of valid declaration of inten- 
tion to become citizens, or other evidence of legal 
admission to the United States for permanent 
residence. On passenger vessels aliens may 
employed only in the steward's department. These 
provisions are to be enforced by the Secretary of 
Commerce, and violations will bring fines. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS. 


Contracts made by the Postmaster General for 
the carriage of mail are not to be continued in effect 
after June 30, 1937. 

The holders of ocean mail contracts terminated 
under the provisions of the 1936 Act, may file appli- 
eation with the Commission to adjust and settle 
all the rights of the parties under the contract, 
subject to appeal by the Attorney General of the 
United States, and to substitute in whole or in 
part a construction- or operating-differential sub- 
sidy contract. Failing such adjustment, the holders 
may sue in the United States Court of Claims before 
January 1, 1938. The powers and duties previously 
vested in the Postmaster General with respect to 
existing ocean mail contracts under the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1928, were transferred to the Com- 
mission. All mails are to be carried on vessels of 
United States registry when practicable. 

Any citizen of the United States may make appli- 
cation for construction-differential subsidy to aid in 
the construction of a new vessel, to be used on a 
service, in foreign commerce of the United States, 
determined by the Commission to be essential. 

After approval by the Commission and approval 
of the plans and specifications by the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Commission may secure bids and 
enter into a contract with the successful bidder for 
the construction of a vessel, the payment for it 
to be made out of the Commission’s construction 
fund. Concurrently with making the contract 
with the shipbuilder, the Commission is authorized 
to enter into a contract for purchase by the appli- 
cant of the vessel upon its completion at a price 
corresponding to the estimated cost, as determined 
by the Commission, of building the vessel in a 
foreign shipyard. 

The construction-differential subsidy authorized 


by the act may equal, but not exceed, the excess 


ee ed 
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of the bid of the shipbuilder constructing the pro- 
posed vessel (excluding the cost of any features 
incorporated in the vessel for national-defense uses 
required to be paid by the Commission in addition 
to the subsidy), over the fair and reasonable esti- 
mate of cost of the construction of the proposed 
vessel if it were constructed, excluding the national- 
defense features, in a ar ese foreign shipbuilding 
center which is availed of by the principal foreign 
competitors in the service in which the vessel is 
to be operated. 

The construction differential shall not exceed 
3314 per cent of the construction cost of the 
vessel paid by the Commission (excluding the cost 
of national-defense features), except in cases where 
the Commission possesses conclusive evidence that 
the actual differential is greater than that percentage, 
in which cases the Commission may approve an 
allowance not to exceed 50 per cent of the cost. 

Provision is made for other methods of financing 
and the Commission is authorized to have the vessel 
constructed in a Navy Yard at cost if advisable. 

The Commission, in exceptional cases, on appli- 
cation of a citizen of the United States, is authorized 
to extend financial aid under contract for recondi- 
tioning or reconstructing vessels, provided that it is 
reasonably calculated to carry out effectively the 
purposes of the act. 

Temporary transfer of the vessel to domestic 
trade may be made only with written consent of 
the Commission, and upon the making of certain 
payments. In an emergency the commission may, 
under certain conditions, permit the temporary 
transfer of the vessel to the domestic trade. 

Provision is made, under certain conditions, for 
the replacement of an obsolete vessel by a new 
vessel for exclusive use in the foreign trade, and 
for the scrapping or sale of a vessel acquired by 
the Commission and determined to be of insufficient 
value for ao or military use to warrant its 
further operation. 

Aid may be extended to any citizen of the United 
States in the construction of a new vessel to be 
operated in the domestic trade (excepting vessels 
engaged solely in the transportation of property 
on inland rivers and canals exclusively. No con- 
struction subsidy will be allowed except for the cost 
of national-defense features. The applicant is re- 

uired to pay not less than 25 percent of the cost of 
the vessel, and the remainder, payable in 20 years 
at 3% percent interest, must be secured by a first 
preferred mortgage and otherwise as the Commission 
Many direct. Pacific coast applicants are given a 
lower rate of interest, under prescribed conditions, 
where the vessel is constructed in a Pacific coast ship- 
yard. 

OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY. 


‘© meet direct foreign-flag competition and to 
doamate the foreign commerce of the United States, 
fie Commission, after determination of necessity, 
may grant financial aid in the form of an operating- 
differential subsidy to citizens of the United States 
° ting vessels in foreign trade. 
he operating-differential subsidy shall not exceed 
the excess of the fair and reasonable cost of insurance, 
not compensated by insurance, 
wages, and subsistence of officers and crews and other 


eriod aie J years, 
ure refund of any over- 


Dy sels operating in the coastwise or intercoastal 


trade or on the Great Lakes or on the inland water- 
ways of the United States are excluded tram a 
benefits of operating-differential Subsidies. 

The contractor is required to maintain & capital 
reserve fund to cover annual depreciation charges, 
and to build up a fund for replacement of the ships 
and for payment of the principal indebtedness of 
mortgages on the subsidized vessels. Profits earned 
in excess of 10 percent and in excess of the percent- 
age of profits deposited in the capital reserve fund 
are required to be placed in a special reserve fund 
and withdrawal of moneys from such funds is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Commission. Con- 
tracts awarded by the Commission are not per- 
mitted to be sold, assigned or transferred without the 
written consent of the Commission. 

All appropriations and unexpended balances of 
appropriations available for expenditure b the 
Post Office Department for the transportation of 
foreign mails, with certain deductions, and all sums 
of money now in the construction loan fund of the 
United States Shipping Board and other moneys 
available for expenditure by the United States 
Shipping Board Bureau and the United States 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, were 
to be deposited in the United States Treasury and 
made available to the Commission to enable it to 
carry out the provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936. The Commission is directed to establish 
& revolving fund to be known as the “construction 
fund.”” In addition, the act authorizes further 
appropriations by Congress to replenish the construc- 
a are = en ker he loans may be 
made under the provisions of Section 11, M 
Marine Act, 1920, as amended oa 

If it is found that the national policy declared in 
the act and the building program contemplated by 
the act cannot be realized within a reasonable time, 
after approval by the President, the Commission 
may have new vessels constructed and old ones 
reconditioned. If satisfactory contracts cannot be 
obtained from private shipbuilders, the work may 
be done at United States navy yards. 

Vessels transferred to the Commission and now 
being operated in foreign commerce may be tempor- 
arily operated by the Commission for its account 
by private operators, but the Commission is directed 
to offer its vessels for charter by private operators 
as soon as practicable, and operating agreements are 
to be discontinued within 1 year after passage of the 
act. The Commission is to encourage private opera- 
tion of each essential steamship line now owned 
by the United States by selling such lines to citizens 
of the United States, or by dimising its vessels on 
bare-boat charters to citizens of the United States. 
The Commission is directed to arrange for the employ~ 
ment of its vessels exclusively in the foreign trade of 
the United States, but only when foreign trade needs 
ae sie being adequately served by private steam« 
ship lines. 

The charterer must keep the vessel in a good state 
of repair, and the Commission has the right to inspect 
it at all times. In any national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President, the Commission may 
terminate the charter without cost to the United 
States. 

Collusive agreements, disclosure of information 
in respect to bids, and agreements preventing the 
making of bona fide bids are forbidden. Violation 
of this section is a misdemeanor. 

Contractors receiving an operating subsidy and 
charterers are forbidden from continuing as pees 
to agreements with other carriers by water which are 
unjustly discriminatory and unfair to other Ameri- 
can citizens operating carriers by water exclusively 
employing United States registered vessels on estab- 
lished routes from and to ports of the United States. 
Payment of funds of the United States to any per- 
son violating this section is prohibited, and any 
person injured in his business or property by any- 
thing forbidden in this section is permitted to bring 
suit in a District Court of the United States, without 
respect to the amount in controversy, and can re- 
cover treble damages. 


PROPOSAL MADE FOR A NEW NRA. 


_ George L. Berry, Co-ordinator for Industrial 
career announced on Dec. 12, that the Coun- 
cil-for Industrial Progress had adopted a program 
for a revised NRA in the form of a Fair Competition 
Act to define unfair competition and to prescribe 
Standards for hours, wages and labor conditions. 
The intent was to establish a system to prevent price 
discrimination, deceptions and other recogn 
unfair trade practises within industry, and specifi- 
eally exempt participants in the plan from liability 
under the anti-trust laws similar to that contained 


ized |-with 4,982 teachers. 


in the NIRA. He said that every effort would be 
erorectee fit it into the present framework of the Con- 
stitution. 

The enrollment in the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration’s educational system, Administrator Ho; 
kins announced on Dec. 12, was 1,324,144 adult 
persons in 87,912 classes, who required 34,440 
teachers, also 46,661 children in 1,466 nursery schools 
He said that in October about 

,000 men and women had been taught to read 
and write, and that 189,375 perons were enrolled in 
illiteracy classes. 
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The New York World’s Fair of 1939, to be opened 
April 30, 1939, the 150th anniversary of the inaugu- | 
ration in New York City of George Washington as 
First President of the United States, will be erected 
on Flushing Meadow Park in the Borough of Queens, 
‘City of New York, about nine miles from Times 

Square, Broadway and 42nd Street, Manhattan. 

The site, almost the geographical center of the city, 

comprises 1,216 acres and is half again larger 

than Central Park. The north end fronts on Flush- 

_ ing Bay at the western neck of Long Island Sound, 

which provides an approach by water. It stretches 

‘southerly three and a half miles to Kew Gardens. 

Long used as a dump (it held 7,000,000 cubic yards 
ol ash fill) the site required much grading and filling 
which was nearing completion at the end of 1936, 
and being made ready for the necessary laying out 
of roads, plazas, lakes and pools and landscaping, 
and for the construction of buildings. The ground 
will be ready for development by April 1, 1937. 
Always in mind was the reversion of the property 
after exposition use to the City as an important 
addition to its park system. 

_ Expecting that the Exposition will attract 50,000,- 
000 visitors in 1939, the engineers plan for an average 
daily flow to the grounds of 250,000 persons with 
peaks on special days reaching as high as 800,000. 

__ From Manhattan, six highways now lead to the 
__ Fair Grounds—Northern Boulevard, Queens Boule- 

vard, Horace Harding Boulevard and Roosevelt 
ve., which stem from the Queensborough Bridge, 

d Astoria Boulevard and Grand Central Parkway 
_ Extension from the Triborough Bridge. Parking 
facilities are planned for 35,000 automobiles. 

Along the northern side of the main Fair area 
uns the Port Washington branch of the Long Island 

Railroad. Additional tracks are being planned, and 
i ‘ge overhead terminal, connecting directly with 
one of the main entrances. This terminal will be 
but fourteen minutes from Pennsylvania Station, 
gud will handle trans-continental as well as local 
9 a’ i, 5 


A quarter of a mile north of the railroad on Roose- 
Avenue is the I. R. T.—B. M. T. line to Flush- 
he Willets Point station will be enlarged, the 


Independent Subway at the lower end of the 


d 
b 


Fair engineers are negotiating with railroad, 
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eae Shae ged Se ef ae sy Be hours. 
5 uarters of the return traffic e between 
M. and midnight. 


to of transportation is as follows: 


Second only to the problem of getting visitors | t 
Pe the Fair is that of distributing them around 


t 
Th 


farious exhibit zones. Bus routes have been laid 
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World Fair. 


thi A 
grounds. North Beach Airport and Flushing Bay larly with 20,000 benches and 10,000 shade trees 
will be available for air traffic, while a boat basin | #dorning the grounds. 


of handling traffic has been worked out for study by 
the exposition’s engineers. Several of its features 


l improve main and secondary highways leadi two side-lanes for pedestrians; over-passes and pas- 
he Fair, build new bridges and modernize Ba serelles to enable those on foot to circulate iets = 

1 without danger to themselves or interference with a . 
‘ansit and bus lines looking to expansion of | free flow of motor traffic. Transportation plans call 
ryices. for local buses to criss-cross the core of the Fair, 
while express routes are to circle the grounds on a 
pecipherat road. 


6,500 feet. The panhandle to the south 
two lakes, one divided by a causeway. yen 
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Tsland Railroad ak Daa ete Ce ees 18,000 | for easy access to the major Soitvition nt the wet 


Opto Seer ae beesecse sees... 15,000 | The one-story ‘'T’’ shaped structure, in stucco y 
‘ 28,000 a ston evasion a 30 | feet A width and a wee : 
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lanes and Boats.................. No estimate | ‘‘Dutch orange’ and New Pork tite treo: Gee lay 
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grounds with a minimum of overcrowding. | ing, two stories nigh and co 
ue fie have not one but numerous entrances. | of ground near the iimetion ob Geaad Goatees 
ach ort ees, 38 acre Me eee epeonnn 4 eles way ate ae ae Island railroad, is to startin Janu- 
) ’ re- | ary ust. 
Je dT blip ee post ee will be 1937 ae ei NPR erp tes see es eee es 
ar as al e main entrances from which | ti f i 
Hating avenues, 100 feet wide, will lead to the | building. | "© “°vere! floors of the Empire State 


out to operate over fifteen miles of drives. Walking | grounds proper; alth € 
bea matter of pleasure, not necessity, particu- | directly into the grounds 1 by obiese aad aaa) 
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YORE’S WORLD FAIR, 1939 

The executive management of the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939 Corporation, as of Dec. 1, 
1936, with Manhattan offices in the Empire | 
State Building, Fifth Avenue, at Thirty-fourth 
Street, is in the hands of these men: 

President, Grover A. Whalen; Treasurer, 
Bayard F. Pope; Secretary, Charles C. Green. 

Administration Staff: Administrative Ass’t. 
to the President, Howard A. Flanigan; General 
Manager, W. Earl Andrews; Chairman of the 
.Board of Design, Stephen F. Voorhees; Chief 
Engineer, John P. Hogan; Financial Director, 
Harold W. Thorne; Director of Press, Perley 
Boone: Director of Foreign, State, and Municipal 
Participation, Major Gen. Dennis E. Nolan; 
Director of Exhibits and Concessions, William G. 
Morrisey; Chief of Division of Advisory Com- 
mittees, Thomas J. Donovan. 

Executive Committee: Mortimer N. Buck- 
ner, Chairman; Harvey D Gibson, Fiorello H 
LaGuardia, George McAneny jBayard F Pope, 
Percy S Straus, Frank J Taylor, Grover A 
Whalen and Matthew Woll. 

Finance Committee: Harvey D. Gibson, 
Chairman; Winthrop W. Aldrich, Mortimer N. 
Buckner, Floyd L. Carlisle, Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, Cleveland E. Dodge, Walter S. Gifford, 
Charles Hayden, Thomas H. McInnerney, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, Bayard F. Pope, John M. 
Schiff, James Speyer, Myron C. Taylor, George 
Whitney, Frederick E. Williamson, Grover A. 
Whalen, ex-officio. 

Board of Directors: George .McAneny, 
Chairman; Winthrop W. Aldrich, James G. 
Blaine, Philip A. Benson, Sol Bloom, Edward C. 
Blum, George A. Brownell, Henry Bruere, 
Mortimer N. Buckner, John R. Burton, Floyd L. 
Carlisle, William M. Chadbourne, F. Trubee 
Davison, Cleveland E. Dodge, John J. Dunni- 
gan, Frederick H. Ecker, Harvey D. Gibson, 
Basil Harris, Louis W. Kaufmann, Cornelius F. 
Kelley, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Thomas H. 
MelInnerney, Morgan J. O’Brien, William 
Church Osborn, W. Francklyn Paris, Bayard F. 
Pope, David Saranoff, Alfred Ey Smith, Percy S. 
Straus, Timothy J. Sullivan, Frank J. Taylor, 
Thomas J. Watson, Grover A. Whalen, and 
Matthew Woll. Counsel, Lord, Day and Lord. 


An adaptation of the “express parkway’’ method 


eserve special mention, such as center lanes for 
uses separated by fencing and landscaping from 


e Fairgrounds have an extreme length 
8,000 feet and a breadth at the main oe of nabeue 


BUILDINGS PLANNED. 
The first of the 300 structures, which, will house 


ural plan for the Fair. , 
Construction of the $900,000 Administration build- ~ 


; then the Fair headquarters will be moved 


The location permits access from outside the Fair <4 


e: 


In the building will be the ‘‘show rooms” of the Fair 
Corporation, the sales rooms for space and conces- 
sions, in addition to the offices of the executives and 
their staffs. 

The exterior facades are to be done in stucco; the 
Anterior of sheet rock. The frame will be of steel 
columns and girders. Wood pilings with reinforced 
concrete pile — and ties will serve as foundation. 
The building will be air conditioned throughout. 


THE THEME BUILDING. 


_The Theme building, ‘‘the most splendid and sig- 
nificant edifice projected for the 1939 international 
exposition,’’ as described at headquarters, is 
also well along its contractual period. The estimated 
cost of this great building for the ‘“‘Thematic Centre” 
of the exposition is set at $1,200,000. The final 
designs are to be submitted early in 1937. It will 
be located at the higher spot of the site, or a few 
hundred yards east of Grand Central Parkway and 
about midway between the Long Island railroad and 
Horace Harding Boulevard, and at the head of what 
sr ae the east-west axis, or main esplanade, of the 

‘air. 

The structure is the axis about which the Fair will 
revolve. Its great circular hall, or theatre, 210 feet 
in diameter, will house the dioramas and other 
schematic arrangements, set up to interpret graphic- 
ally the whole interrelation between the many factors 
of man’s present day existence, and looking forward 
to man’s World of Tomorrow. 

The allotments for its 95,300 square feet of floor 
space will provide a central diorama or panorama 
with operating facilities under and around the sides, 
& second-floor reception suite of monumental size, 
balconies, and a tower, ‘‘rather low’’ for sky-scraping 
New York City, that shall be capable of receiving 
large crowds. 

The design of the Theme building has been left 
almost entirely to the discretion of the architects, 
Wallace K. Harrison and J. Andre Fouilhoux, but 
their task is to erect an edifice that will diagram- 
matically and pictorially express the story that must 
be told to bring all the exhibits and all the lessons of 
ten major display zones into harmony. 

From the Theme building and tower in its broad 
landscaped plaza to the east the visitor will look 
across a long expanse of reflector basins and pools 
to a Plaza of Governments with a Federal Building 
at the far end and a Hall of States on either side. 
Here it is planned to have public exercises and re- 
ceptions and military ceremonies. South from the 
Theme building the visitor will see the imposing 
rear facade of a marine amphitheatre on the north 
shore of the Meadow Lake where will be presented 
on a huge water stage concerts, operas, pageants 
and Marine shows. Nearby, on the west shore, will 
stand the Hall of Nations, and linked to the foreign 
section by a bridge will be the amusement area which 
will feature new and unusual types of entertainment. 
Children’s playgrounds lie beyond. 

Early in the spring the great plaza before the 
“heart of the Fair’’ will be planted to giant 
trees of 20-inch diameter. These trees will 
be among the first of many to be planted during the 
spring. In all 10,000 grown trees of substantial shade 
possibilities will be planted along the avenues and 
through the plazas of the exposition. 

“ April 1, 1937," said Grover Whalen, 
President of the Fair Corporation, ‘“‘we plan to com- 
plete the design of one building every ten days for a 

eriod of seven months. In all we expect to design 

major buildings to house the exhibits from every 
part of the world. Some 300 structures, in all, are 

Janned."’ 
= The Department of Concessions and Exhibits is 
preparing floor and site plots for private exhibitors, 
as fast as possible. 


NATIONS INTERESTED. 


More than 250 American business houses and in- 
stitutions have begun preliminary conversations 
regarding their participation and location and are al- 
ready planning exhibits. 

The International Convention Bureau, composed 
of 17 European and 4 other nations, at a meeting in 
Paris allocated the year 1939 to the New York Fair. 
The rules of the Convention provide that only one 
international exposition shall be approved for any 
one year, and the support and participation of the 
signatory nations goes With approval. The New 
York Fair, therefore, has exclusive ranking as the 
one. “international exposition” of 1939. 

Most, if not all, of the 21 signatory nations of the 
Convention Bureau are expected to erect their own 
buildings. Latin America countries are not members 
of the ponrenton but are expected to erect their 
own buil 8. 

Countries represented in the Bureau are Albania, 
Germany, Canada, Spain, France, Northern Ireland, 
Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Portugal, Denmark, 
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Poland, the Netherlands, Greece, Australia and 
Great Britain. 

This recognition of the International Convention 
Bureau and other expressions from prospective par- 
ticipants has come to the officers of the Fair in ad- 
vance of official invitations extended to all of the 
States of the Union by Governor Herbert H. Lehuan, 
on behalf of the host State of New York, and by 
Grover Whalen, on behalf of the Fair Cogporation— 
as well as in advance of full announcements dis- 
Patched to 59 governments of the world by way of 
the State Department in Washington and supple- 
menting the official invitation extended by President 
Roosevelt. 

Fair Commissioners are already in South America 
and Europe. Another is on his way to the Far Hast. 
Major General Dennis E. Nolan, retired, as head of 
the Department of Foreign, State and Municipal 
Participation, will make personal representations to 
the governors and legislatures of the various States. 
A Speakers’ Bureau has been organized to meet the 
requests for ‘‘personal appearances’ coming from 
clubs of every description, from commercial bodies 
and civie organizations. 

The Fair already had about 400 persons on its 
full-time staff in Dec., 1936. Many of these are 
specialist workers. A full Personnel Department has 
for several months been taking applications from as 
many as_700 persons a day. When in operation, 
the New York World’s Fair will furnish employment 
directly to about 50,000 persons, and indirectly to 
about 150,000. Thousands of New York business 
men have already been drawn into service of the 
Fair through the great system of Advistory Com- 
mittees, already set up, which cover every phase of 
trade, art and industry. National committees, too, 
are being set up to draw upon the talent of the 
nation in securing the fullest cooperation possible 
between the Fair and every State. Thomas J. Dono- 
van heads this Division. 


FINANCING THE FAIR. 


Meanwhile, under the direction of Harvey D. 
Gibson, President of the Manufacturers Trust 


Company and Chairman of the Fair’s Finance Com-" 


mittee, $27,829,500 4% Debentures of the New 
York's Fair are being offered to the New York busi- 
ness men that they may share in financing the con- 
struction period of the exposition on Flushing 
Meadow. The goal of the Debenture Sales Cam- 
paign, as announced by its director, Richard Whit- 
ney, former president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, is “a million dollars a day for 28 days.’ 
Business and financial leaders of the city serve as 
chairmen of volunteer trade divisions, 68 in number. 

The sole purpose of the debenture issue, as ex- 
plained in prospectus, ‘‘is to anticipate revenues so 
as to provide funds for pre-Fair construction of 
buildings and other improvements, for general ex- 
penses of the Corporation, including planning and 
promotion expenses, and for the repayment of out- 
standing loans.’ The Fair Corporation is a non- 
profit goer hg inline ne The first $2,000,000 of 
net revenue is returnable to the City of New York 
for use in developing the exposition site, when re- 
linquished, as a permanent park. Additional net 
revenue will be divided for charatable purposes be- 
tween City and State. Every confidence is expressed 
by the corporation officials that the Fair not only 
will ‘pay its way’’, but that it will bring a billion 
dollars more of revenue into Greater New York and 
stimulate industry in general to an extent many 
fold that amount. ; 

The total cost of producing New York’s Fair is 
set at $125,000,000, including collateral improve- 
ments. It is estimated that the attendance will 
reach 50,000,000 persons in the year. The Fair 
Corporation ‘engineering force is laying plans to 
handle capacity crowds of 800,000 a day, with an 
expected average daily attendance of 250,000. ‘ 

The City of New York's financial interest in the 
Fair, exclusive of the cost of the site, is set at more 
than $8,000,000. The State of New York will spend 
large sums on the provision of permanent improve- 
ments connected with the Fair and on a suitable 
exhibit area, presumably a State building. City, 
State and Federal Governments, according to ex- 
pectations, will account for $35,000,000 of the total 
expenditure on the Fair and thus lend an official 
backing never before achieved. \ 

In this manner, then, does the New York World's 


Fair proceed under its own colors—‘tNew York City _ 


blue” and ‘‘old Dutch orange’, as carried in the 
City flag. These are carried also in the official Fair 
flag which is charged with the head of the Statue 
of Liberty, best known figure in the world. 7 


THE ZONE SYSTEM. 


The design of the Fair divides the grounds into 
tén zones, or sectors, like a great new city scien- 
tifically planned to make each sector stand out with 
individuality while being a harmonious part of the 
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: accomplish this zoning, the Fair Corpora- and Cooperatio —each of these shall oc Zi : 
Ole ig narod tne site.. Exhibitors may not pick | Hach zone shall have a focal ooint int ng inopS 
their own locations. Space will be allotted according simplest terms, that all may read, its h iStor: a) 
- %9 the zone in which any individual exhibit belongs. | reason for being, ‘its part in the general Scheme of © 
' All goods, devices, or projected ideas will be classified | Things and, as far as possible, its future. E fe ; 
and placed inorder. Nothing will be haphazard. 7 r in the. 
Bach zone, in its own way, must key to the exposi- |} Theme building dominating the exposition grounds, 
-tion’s main theme. Clothing, Shelter, Education, | will be depicted “‘the significant alliance between 
‘Heulth, Reereation, Sustenance, the Arts, the Basic | all the potential contributing factors to’a better 


- Industries, Public and Social Services, Government world.” 


\ ° WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION, 1935, U. S. SUMMARY. 
' (Preliminary Report by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 
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ANOTHER PERIOD OF RECOVERY. 
By John A. Crone. 


Through the Port of New York, the busiest port 
in the world, in 1936, more imports entered and 
more exports were sent out than in any year since 
1930. In all the many primary commodity markets 
of the city, during the last three months of 1936, 
prices rose to their best levels in six years. Stocks 
of many of these commodities had fallen to their 
lowest levels in three years—in some cases to 1923-25 
levels, though the population of the United States 
meanwhile increased about 15%. An advance of 
nearly 18% in industrial activity, spurred by a 
series of salary and wage increases and record-break- 
ing dividend disbursements in November and De 
cember, however, rapidly reduced inventories of 
primary commodities. 

Railroads, trucks, coastwise steamers, and air- 
planes near the year-end were moving to and from 
the Port of New York miscellaneous freight at the 
most rapid rate in three years and more. Here and 
there goods shortages were reported, which was 
true also of working capital, as indicated in expand- 
ing commercisl loans and the multiplicity of small 
stock issues being offered by lesser-known concerns 
late in the year. The commodity and stock tickers 
told daily of the best steel operations since 1929, 
and with such operations the highest basic steel 
peace-time wages and employment (526,000 workers) 
and rising output of petroleum, natural gas, and 
power; and of brisk retail sales, even in rural areas 
gripped only a few months before by a devastating 
drought. 

America was going back to work—not all of the 
millions of jobless but some of them, and with pros- 
pects of many more getting jobs in 1937. Ex-soldiers 
Were spending their bonuses, in fact 73.3% of the 
$1,728,858,100 of bonds issues in June, 1936, had 
been! cashed before December. Others were buying 
consumer goods at a rate necessitating plant addi- 
tions and betterments. 

There was an increase of more than 122% over 
1935 in the marketing of shares in new and growing 
industries. No railroad shares were offered during 
1936—none have been since 1930—but public utili- 
ties in the first eleven months publicly marketed 
$43,298,899 of stock against $28,045,300 in the same 
1935 period, which contrasts with none in 1934 and 
$13 286,000 in 1933. Industrial shares offered Jan. 1 
to Noy. 1, 1936, totaled $222,176,176 against $52,- 
918,710 in the 1935 period and miscellaneous $53,- 
240,449 against $58,393,400 in the like 1935 period, 
making the aggregates of such stocks $318,715,524 
against $139,357,050 a year earlier. 


STOCKS ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


New York Stock Exchange stocks as of Nov. 1, 
1936, totaled 1,349,322,382 shares with a market 
of $58,507,236,527 of which foreign stocks had 
38,194,170 shares whose market value was $1,338,- 
965,591 and American stocks had 1,311,128,212 
shares with a market valuation of $57,168,270,936. 

An official birdseye view of share movements on 
the New York Stock Exchange Jan. 1, 1936, to Nov. 
1, 1936, follows: Market value of all stocks on 
Exchange Jan. 1, 1936, was $46,945,581,555, which 
was the low for that period, and on Nov. 1, was 
$58,507,236,527, high for the first ten months of 

6. 


1936. 

Thanges in stock values on the New York Ex- 
craiee Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1936, follows: Gains: 
Mining, $762,901,172, 50%; Farm Machinery, 
$262,692,130, 41%: Railroad, $1,614,798,118, 39%; 
Rubber Tire and Goods, $121,662,902, 38%; Paper 
and Publis! , $128,657,873, 37%; lectrical 

uipment, $541,927,629, 3 ue Amusements, 
$107,919,496, 35%; Building Industry, $188,417,- 

06, ' 32%; Steel, tron, Iron-niining,, Coke, $873, 
2% 5 anes, Airways, ; ” 
ote ae. orth American (including West 
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$088 807.” a Chemical, $1,327,166 820, 26%; 
Automobile, $1,094,333,149, 26% all Foreig3 
Stocks, $271,672, 281, Beet Sy United States Com: 
Presi $441'892,035, 23%; , $1, 
917 - Finance, $253,977,086, 21%: all : 
$1.337,901,915, 18%; Textile, $39,180,184, 16%; 
Garment Manufactures, $3,722,405, 12%; Food, 
$368,217,726 12% United States Companies operat- 
he abroad, $88,295,118, 12%; Business and office 
ep Oey, 10 % it See aries Res 

(0,993, ; Servi - 
Beas yo): Vand Realty, ‘and Hotel Companies, 


$628,885, 1%; Tobacco, $5,561,685, 3110 of 1%: 
Stocks, '$11,561,654,972, 35%" Losses in Stoen 
values for the Same period follow: European Com- 
sig tdine ry Gootun ee ae Central Ameri- 
Yompanies, $3,000,000, ; Leathi 
oe $12,437,284, 54 ‘ ee 
olume of trading in stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the first eleven months of 1936 
totaled 447,458,052 shares or the heaviest trading 
tor that period since 1933 when dealings amounted 
to 619,996,594 shares. The same period in 1929 
trading aggregated 1,041,129,320 shares, 


BONDS ON THE EXCHANGE. 


_Bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
Noy. 1, 1936, had a par value of $45,018,484 420, 0 
which $43,332,697,709 were American and $1,685, 
786,711 were foreign. The total number of bond 
issues listed Nov. 1, 1936, were 1,405, of which 1,272 
were American and 133 foreign, The market value 
of all bonds on Exchange, Jan. 1, 1936, was $39,398,- 
a ney _ a hbo gt 8 - pad for the year up 

ov. 1. e high for the first ten mon 
$43,305,464,747 on Oct. gg 


$4,678,- 
049,074 (24%); Amusements, $14,594,440 (23 0} 
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21,343 
©. Bonds, $479,- 
$283,681,235 (8%): 
North American and West Indian Cos., $52,769,028 
(7%); Chemical, $6,016,994 (6%); North American 
and est_ Ind National and Municipal Sub. 
Govts., $23,621,358 (6%); Mining (Excluding Iron), 
$7,992,055 (5%); Paper and Publishing, $3,507,695 
(5%); Australasian National and Subdivision V- 
ernments, $9,837,442 (4%); Australasian Com- 
panies, $213,060 (3%) United States Companies 
operating abroad, $6,211,646 (3%); Miscellaneous 
bus: $123,750 (2%); Retail merchandising, 
$220,484 (1%); Business and office equipments, 
$234,837 (1%); Rubber tires and goods, $1,047,992 
(7/10 0f 1%). Aggregate gains of all bonds, $3,781,- 
138,426 (10%). 

Losses for the same period folly sony Tae 
National and Subdivision Government, $2,297,177,- 
219 (73%); All foreign governments, $2,236,720,102 
(50%) + European companies, $129,352,155 (36%); 
Electrical equipment, $5,728,155 (20%); Land, 
realty, Hotel Companies $2,610,360 (16%); Asiatic 
Companies, $11,883,388 (9%); Asiatie National and 
Subdivision Governments, $19,059,783 (9%); All 
foreign companies, $83,779,902 (7%); Food, $9,772, 
117 (4%); Textile, $290,491 (3%); Finance, $2,188,- 
63 (37%) ; Leather and Boot Manufacturers, $29,786 
(6/10 of 1%); Tobacco, $220,206 (34 of 1%). 

Total bond sales on the New York Stock Exchange 
in the eleven months ended Nov. 30, 1936, were 
$3,220,390,400 against $3,044,350,300 and $3,472,- 
508,900 in corresponding 1935 and 1934 periods. 
United States Governmental bond sales totaled 
$296,981,400 against $656,792,800 and $840,015,800 
in the eleven-months periods of 1935 and 1934 re- 
spectively. Foreign bonds Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1936, 
al ated $307,213,000 which Giga with $341,- 
346,000 and $561,853,400 in the similar 1935 and 
1934 periods. Domestic bonds in the first eleven 
months of 1936 totaled $2,616,196,000 against 
$2,045,711,501 and $2,070,639,700 In corresponding 
periods of two previous years. ; 

Twenty-three foreign bond issues were removed 
from the New York Stock Exchange on May 16, 
1936, because they had not permanently registered 
in accordance with the rules of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. As of Dec. 3, 1936, these 
issues had not applied for reinstatement. 

The list included three foreign governments— 
Bolivia, El Salvador, and Great Britain. The 
Jatter’s $10,440,888,190 5s, 1929-1947, wus the 
largest foreign listing on the Exchange. The United 
Kingdom did not apply for listing, but this issuc was 
put on the list by courtesy of the Exchange without 
a listing fee, as a gesture of international good-will, 


. November. 
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Other issues delisted included: six provinces— 
State of Bremen, Germany; Departments of Caldas, 
Cauca Valley, Cundinamarca and Tolima, Colombia; 
Santa Fe, Argentina; three cities, Bogota, Colombia; 
Graz, Austria; Cordoba, Argentina; eleven corpora- 
tions: ‘The Batavia Petroleim Co., Electric Power 
Corp., Gelsenkirchen Mining Corp., Hansa Steam- 
ship Line; Ilseder Steel Corp., Meridionale Electric 
Co., North German Lloyd, Saxon Public Works, 
Ine., Toho Electric Power Company, Ltd., United 
Steamship Co., Ltd. (Copenhagen), and Unterelbe 
Power & Light Co. 

Sales of bonds on all registered security exchanges 
of the United States in the first nine months of 1936 
totaled $2,720,653,929 as against $2,826,607,134 in 
the like 1935 period. These bonds had par value of 
$3,431,953,594 as against $3,484,666,088 respectively. 
Sales of bonds on the Exempt Exchanges (those 
which do not have to register with the SEC. because 
of their limited volume of trading) in the first nine 
months of 1936 totaled $535,458 against $382,032 
in the like 1935 period. The par value of these bonds 
was $518,675 and $396,200 respectively. 

The par value of all bonds admitted to dealings on 
the New York Curb Exchange as of Nov. 23, 1936, 
amounted to $5,650,240,490, of which $5,360,754,890 
were domestic and-$289,485,600 foreign. As of Nov. 
23, 1936, there were 471 bond issues admitted to the 
list, of which 52 were listed and 419 admitted to 
unlisted trading. 

Bond transactions in the first eleven months of 
1936 totaled $761,011,000 against $1,088,741,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1935, and $1,171,440,000 
for the entire 1935, the all-time yearly record. 
January sales of $129,791,000 were the largest for 
that month in the history of the Curb Exchange, 
and were only exceeded by the all-time monthly 
record of $147,319,000, made in August, 1932. The 
heaviest five-hour session in 1936, $7,821,000, Jan. 8, 
was the fourth largest in the Curb’s history—others 
were $8,304,000 in 1935, $8,512,000, Feb. 4, 1934, 
and $9,715,000 Aug. 23, 1932. The lightest five-hour 
session in 1936 occurred Aug. 17, with total sales of 
only $1,307,000. The heaviest two-hour session in 
1936 took place Jan. 4, transactions totaling $3,488,- 
eos s jours two-hour session sales amounted to 


LOW INTEREST RATES. 


Customers of American banks in 1936 paid the 
lowest average interest charges this century and 
banks, in the same period, paid to customers the 


* lowest average interest and dividend rates this 


century. These present day facts concern the esti- 
mated 133,000,000 separate investment accounts in 
the United States less than probabilities of what 
money will cost or sell for. Therefore, the 9,000,000 
investors in savings and loan associations, 14,000,000 
depositors in mutal savings banks, 25,000,000 corpor- 
ate and individual depositors in commercial banks, 
63,000,000 life insurance policy holders, 12,000,000 
Shareowners and 10,000,000 bondholders at the 
year-end listened intently to interest rate discussions, 
Such as probable trends and predictions of what 
poverpment agencies might do to affect the record- 
reaking monetary gold stocks of $11,162,000,000; 
anow Senge eos Capital of Foe ne between 
an. 9, an ept. 30, ; and all bank 
posits of $58,339,815,000. tee 
Three financial indicators usually give a clue to 
changing interest trends: prices, the rate of central 
bank discount, and foreign exchanges. Commodities 
Staged some of the sharpest spurts in months during 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
rediscount rate (Dec. 1, 1936) was 14%—and had 
run since the cut from ote on Feb. 1, 1935, thereby 
establishing a record for immobility. Both discount 
Tates and foreign exchanges, however, are hampered 
from freely mirroring the play of economic forces, 


.80 only commodity prices—some of which Dec. 1, 


1936, were at their highest level in six I 
Epes as an interest indicator. atk lees 
e@ most liquid paper, such as Treasur: 

commercial bank loans of six months a ee 
duration, should first feel the effect of tighter interest 
rates. The former, late in November, showed no 
easing tendency and the latter were unchanged 
throughout the year though commercial loans in 
November in Federal Reserve Banks were the 
highest in several years, A change in the low yield 


i pre nents could come from increased use of funds 


‘or capital improvements; increased use of fun 
current needs of industry; investment of eanital 


abroad or flights of capital abroad, war, and tamper- 


ing with natural economic laws. 

+ As always in periods of prolonged low interes 
rates, most people near the year-end felt low irae 
rates long would continue, citing that government 
deficits must be cheaply financed and no new indus- 
tries, such as railroads in the 1830s, giant industries 
in the 1890s, automobiles and public utilities in the 


1900s, or wars, like the Civil War and World War’ | 


were on the horizon. 

Dissenters to the popular viewpoint, included 
Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, who, after commenting 
on the remarkable correlation of interest rates and 
commodity ‘prices, 
would rise because ‘no cheap money policy on the 
part of the government can prevent a rise in interest 
rates... for such a policy encourages a flight 
from the dollar and rapid price advances and, in so 
doing, aggravates the rise in interest rates.’ He 
pointed out that the volume of securities with low 
interest yields and long maturities would experience 
substantial market value declines on a substantial 
interest rate rise, adding that an advance of one 
per cent in interest would cause a decline of 8 per 
cent in a ten-year bond, and 13 per cent in a twenty- 
year bond. Z 

Three broad fields offer loaning possibilities, be- 
lieved J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va., who forecast 
higher interest rates in the next two years. They 
are: residential construction, public utility expan- 
sion and modern railroad equipment. Other authori- 
ties, such as Walter Lichtenstein, Vice President, 
First National Bank, Chicago, see a slow rise in 
interest rates aided by the 1936 Federal surplus tax 
law on undistributed earnings (which law by cutting 
corporate surpluses will compel companies to borrow 
for expansion which in the recent past was financed 
out of cash or with low cost security issues.) 

American banks, holding $27,859,333,000 securi- 
ties, and life insurance companies with $11,703,000,- 
000 securities, some of them with long maturities 
bearing the lowest interest coupons in our history, 
were much interested in these interest discussions as 
they examined their 1936 profits and reviewed 
changes of money prices during the year. 


TIME MONEY. 


Time money (90 days) ranged from 1% Jan. 4 to 
144% May 12, 1936, its highest rate since March 6, 
1934, as against record low rate of 14 % August 7 to 
Oct. 30, 1935. Call money renewed Jan. 4 at 4% 
and rose to 1% May 12, 1936, its highest rate since 
April 12, 1935, as against record low rate of 4% 
from April 18 to Oct. 31, 1935. Record high for cal! 
money was 186% in December, 1899, and peak-in 
last decade was 20% March 26, 1929.’ Bankers ac- 
ceptances ranged from \% to 5/16 to 34%, according 
to maturities. Acceptances outstanding were $396,- 
057,504 as of Dec. 31, 1935, and $315,000,590 Sept. 
30, 1936. Their peak was $1,732,436,388 Dec. 31, 
1929. The American Acceptance Council, organized 
in January, 1919, when the discount market in the 
United States was in its infancy, was dissolved July 1, 
1936, as a result of the drop in foreign trade, and, 
consequently acceptance financing, and low money 
rates which enabled business men to finance trans- 
actions cheaper by direct over-the-counter loans 
than with acceptance credits. The council’s work 
was taken over by the American Bankers Association 
and the New York Federal Reserve Bank. Choice 
commercial paper—outstand: volume of which 
rose from $171,500,000 Dec. 31, 1935, to $205,200,000 
193i), and was $197 300,000 Sept, 30, 1080-ceengad 

» al ,300, ept. 1936—r. 
trom %% to 1% 935. ys 


100. $14,284,052 
June 30, 1935. Meanwhile our Federal debt ise 
aR or from $28,700,892,624 to $38,497,000,000 
In other words, our banks absorbed 30.4% of the 
Ce tee Federal debt in the fiscal year ended June 


All American banks, 15,803, inclu 
state, mutual savings, and private, on vue 30. tose 
had:'_$58,339,815,000 deposits, up $6,753,892,000 
over June 30, 1935; bonds and securities (excluding 
governments), $10,501,333,000 up $568,230,000: 
capital surplus and undivided profits, $7,536,161,000 
up $219,365,000; and total resources, $67,198,581,. 
000, up $6,805,524,000. For the second year. the 
See Raticeet Ls rg Se an was established 
a ank Act o: 63, 
raed in thts county. no national bank 
ank portfolios (securities in which surpl 
undivided profits are invested, or the Tans etarenen 
funds to depositors) increased, which explained the 
bank’s unusual interest in 1936 security marts. As 
a result of low money rates and, until late in 1936 
a lack of commercial borrowings, about 41% ot 
bank assets were in securities as against 23% in 1930 
and 17% in 1914. Portfolios were filled with high- 
grade credits of prompt marketability and limited 
maturity risk at the year-end as the banks recalled 
comments in the annual Federal Reserve Board 
report that losses and sO ghee: on bank invest- 
ments from 1930 to 1933 exceeded $1,000,000,000: 
the work of the Federal Insurance Deposit Corpora- 


predicted interest rates soon 


Z INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Comptroller J. F. T. O'Connor, on Feb. 15, 1936, 
under Section 5126, revised statutes Banking Act of 
1935, issued regulations cover purchase and sale 
ot investment securities which should safeguard the 
$51,335,000,000 of savings held by 42,000,000 deposi- 
tors in all our banks June 30, 1936. Banks were 

. prohibited from purchasing for their own investment 
account any security ‘“‘in which the investment 
characteristics are distinctly or predominantly 
Speculative,’ or which is “in default either as to 

neipal or interest’’. Purchases must be “in the 
orms of bonds, notes and/or debentures, commonly 
known as investment securities,” and the rules 
Specifically exclude securities convertible at the 
option of the issuer, and provide for a setting-up of 
reserves for premiums on securities purchased above 
Par. Securities carrying stock purchase warrants 
outstanding approximate $50, ,000, and those 
carping convertibility provisions total about $300,- 

The Securities and Exchange Commission early 
in 1936 completed hearings on its protective com- 
mittee study and sent to Congress three sections of 
that report, on: reorganization of municipal securi- 
ties; real estate reorganizations, and corporate 
trustees. Although these reports contained some 

4 tentative suggestions designed to help owners of 
“J defaulted bonds, no formal recommendations to 
Congress will be made until all protective committee 
reports have been submitted. The 1937 Congress, 
in view of work of various committees, such as the 
Sabath Committee, expects proposals for legislation 
on security protective and reorganization committees. 

The New York Stock Exchange made only one 
rule directly affecting bond trading in 1936. It was 
the so-called ‘‘nine-bond” rule, whereby after April 
13, 1936, ali individual orders for bonds, notes and 
similar securities had to be sent to the Exchange 
floor unless the order calls for the sale or purchase of 
ten bonds or more (this was amended to 15 bonds, 
Oct. 8, 1936) or, after a diligent search on the floor 
it was ascertained the order may be executed at a 
better price elsewhere or when the customer directs 
that the order be executed off the exchange. Gov- 

4 ernment and municipal issues are exempt from the 


rule. 

. Various margin regulations, cut in bank excess 
reserves, publication of a new set of ‘‘brokers loans 
and similar measures of Federal Reserve Board 
were not especially directed at bond markets. This 

; was true of the Treasury's study of foreign 

: capital and inflow and the SEC’s study of investment 

trusts and holding companies. 


NEW MUNICIPAL ISSUES LESS. 


New State and municipal bond issues sold in the 
eleven months ended Noy. 30, 1936, were $1,040,- 
000,000 as against $1,069,263,052 in the like 1935 
period and $1,061,150,574, and $825,102,205 in the 
corresponding 1934 and 1933 periods respectively. 
Of the 1936 totals the RFD accounted for $35,155,- 
283 as compared with $46,065,819 and $30,789,000 
in 1935 and 1934 respectively. The PWA advanced 
$16,045,748 in the first eleven months of 1936 as 
t'$16, 549,400 and $227,120,698 in the like 
1935 and 1934 periods. Cities and states sold reliey 
issues of $99,316,900 against $130,692,025 and $220,- 
793,951 in the core a peter month periods 
of the two previous years. herefore, relief fnanc- 
ing in the first eleven months of 1936 took $150,- 
$17,931 as compared with $193,207,234 and $478,- 
703,649 in 1935 and 1934 respectively. 
A tax-conscious electorate these days is disap- 
. roving proposed municipal issues that seem to 
ack economic justification. They approved $177,- 
411,000 of proposed issues in the first eleven months 
of 1936 against $235,647,000 in the like 1935 period; 
65,384,000 in 1934 and $315,871,000 in the same 
1933 period. 
teadily improving tax collections, substantial 
Primaing of debt at large savings in interest charges 
and virtual cessation of new defaults on principal 
or interest payments, along with low money rates, 
lifted municipal securities to their hest levels 
since records have been kept. M cipals rose 
steadily each month, except May when there was 4 
slight reaction, and just before Election Day when 
the market hesitated only to spurt thereafter. High- 
grade city bonds in December were selling to yield 
about 2.75% for bonds having a medium long-term 


maturity. 
] defaults during the worst months of 
é Nenaor wonlon, according to The Daiiy Bond Buse, 
_ probably reached 3,000 separate local governmenta! 
subdivisions who were behind in payment of some 


as 


~ 
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part of principal or interest on their funded, tempo- 
rary ot floating indebtedness. Of cities, school ami 
other districts of 25,000 population or over and 
counties of 100,000 population or over, total units 
involved were 104 with 21,215,494 population and 
& gross debt of $4,360,709,073. As of Nov. 1, 1938 
however, 79 units of 17,409,477 population and th. 
gross debt of $4,198,031,386 had been cured. Past 
due obligations never were more than a fraction of 
total gross debts of the defaulting unit. 

Once again there is agitation to erase tax-exempt 
bonds, many clamorists forgetting the grigin of tax- 
exempt securities which resulted from Chief Justice 
Marshall's decision in the case of McCulloch-vs.- 
Maryland in which it was held a state could not tax 
a branch of the nation’s bank since a ‘power to tax. 
involves ... a power to destroy.” Instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government became non- 
taxable by State Governments, and by implication 
States and their instrumentalities must be protected | 
from the taxing power of the Federal Government, — 


TREASURY FLOTATIONS. 


Flotations of $7,767,129,350 by the Treas P 
the first eleven months of 1936 contrasts with S100 
795,259,595 in the 1935 period. Non-Treasury 
financing in 1936 amounted to $5,346,408,715, and 
included $344,098,600 for Federal Farm loans and 
other governmental agencies and $1,040,000,000 for 
states and municipals. The latter does not include 
funds obtained from any agency of the Federal 
Government. Therefore, corporate and foreign 
government financing, stocks, bonds and notes 
amounted to $4,002,310,115 as against Treasury 
financing of $7,767,129,350 and other types of govern- 
ment financing of $1,344,098,600; in other words, 
69.5 cents out of every financing dollar in the first — 
eleven months of 1936 went into some type of goy- __ 
ernment issue, which compares with 85 cents in 
1935; 88.7 cents in 1934 and 92.2 cents in the corre- 
sponding 1933 periods. Out of every financing dollar 
spent in 1936, 59.2 cents went into Treasury issues — 
as against 71 cents in the 1935; 77.5 cents in 1934, 
and 87.9 cents in 1933. This Treasury financing — 
used $4,886,687,900 for refunding, and $2.880,441-450 th 
for new indebtedness. These Treasury bills, notes, 
certificates and bonds, refunding as well as new, 
were put out in the form of 60 issues; 55 were for 
less than one year, two for 5‘years, one for 12-15. 
years, one for 15-18 years, and one 20-23 years. 


CAPITAL RAISED IN 1936. 


Capital raised in the United States in the first 
ten months of 1936 as compared with similar period — 
in previous years follows: 2 ee 

1936. 1935. 1934, 


$000. $000, $000, _ 

Government—new. . . .2,880,441 2,246,954 3,491,084 
Government—refund- 2 

ft oes Meee tests 4,686,347 8,147,592 6,553,902 
All other new........ 1,558,824 1,118,217 830,586 - 
All other refunding. .. .3,589,750 2,784,355 442,109 — 

Capital, other than that raised by the government, 
for comparison was $5,148,574,160, and refunding © 
took $3,589,750,055. 

Corporate bonds and notes offered publicly in 
New York (for refunding operations and new capital 
in the 12 months ended Dec. 1, 1936, totaled $3,54( 
516,000 as against $2,093,776,400 in like 1934-19) 
period and $363,666,000, $122,788,000 and $613, 
480,000 in the previous three correspondi: 

New stock offerings were $341,003,000 against 
$123,650,440, $225,007,000, and $140,753,000 in the 


he 


like 1935, 1934 and 1933 periods. 
The figures a 1936 were: 


ads.... 72,862; oc 86523 655,1 
, 299 ori 

30,610 243,451 1, 

12,545 54,253 15: 

Totals.....3,205,659 134,857 341,003 3,681,519 

Public Utilities marketed $1,628,100,000 of securi- 

ties (almost exclusively for refunding) or more than — we 

44% of the $3,681,519,000 total offerings. Industries 

sold $1,244,485,000 of securities. Railroads sold 

$655,116,000 Bonds and Notes. bint 


TRADING IN THE CURB EXCHANGE. ~ 
Volume of trading in stocks on the New pe. f 


In the entire year » 
; 193: 


heaviest of the year and the largest since July 19, 
1933, when 1,933,809 shares changed hands. The 
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first eleven months of 1936 saw thirteen million- 
share sessions on the Curb Exchange, contrasted 
with one in 1935 and none in 1934. The largest 
two-hour session during 1936 occurred on Feb, 1, 
when 687,035 shares changed hands. The dullest 
five-hour session during 1936 took place June 5, 
when 152,040 shares were traded. Total stock 
transactions of 65,870 shares on Saturday, June 6, 
was the lowest volume for a two-hour session during 
the year. 

As of Nov. 23, 1936, there were 1,122 issues 
admitted to dealings on the New York Curb Ex- 
change, of fvhich 423 were listed and 699 admitted 
to unlisted trading. 

Reflecting the gain in security_trading in 1936 

was the increased demand for New York Curb 
Exchange tickers. In response to urgent requests 
the Curb Exchange, in Nov. 1936, resumed opera- 
tion of its ticker service to the Pacific Coast which 
had been discontinued in 1932. In Nov. 
1,050 Curb Exchange tickers were operating in 47 
cities throughout the country, a gain of 277 tickers 
and 24 cities since Jan. 1, 1935. At that time 763 
Curb Exchange tickers were operating in 23 cities. 

During the first eleven months of 1936, 31 New 
York Curb Exchange memberships were transferred 
at prices ranging from $48,000 to $26,000° The price 
of $48,000 wus the highest paid for a Curb ‘‘seat’’ 
since 1933. The range during 1935 was $33,000 
high and $12,000 low, with 27 memberships being 
transferred. 


COUNTRY-WIDE FIGURES. 


Sales of stocks on all registered securities ex- 
changes of the United States in the first nine months 
of 1936, according to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, totaled $16,491,679,713 against $9,- 
234,254,544 for corresponding 1935 period; number 
of shares sold 686,601,086 compared with 398,071,- 
994 in 1935; value of all sales (stocks and bonds) in 
the first nine months of 1936 were $19,212,475,135 
Berne $12,061,093,929 in the corresponding 1935 
period. . 

Sales of stocks on all exempt security exchanges 
of the United States in the first nine months of 1936 
totaled $13,351,480 compared with 38,664,633 in 
1935; number of shares sold 5,117,568 against 17,- 
821,722 in corresponding 1935 period; value of all 
Sales (stocks. and *bonds) in 1936  nine-months’ 
period $13,886,938 compared with $9,046,665 for 
the first nine months of 1935. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission re- 
ported that as of Nov. 16, 1936, there were 6,234 
Sree peep unter brokers and dealers registered 

Stocks in the first eleven months of 1936, accord- 
ing to the combined Dow-Jones & Co. index of 70 
shares (industrials, rails and utilities) averaged a 
gain of 14.36 points which lifted them to the highest 
level in five years. Industrials at the start of De 
cember showed a net gain of 40.21 points which 
put them to their best levels since late 1931. 
the same period rails and utilities were up 15.07 
and 7,25 points, respectively, being at their peaks 
since 1933. From the end of March, 1935, (or two 
months before the U. S. Supreme Court invalidated 
NIRA and the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
Moratorium) through October, 1936, industrials 
averages were ae rails 120% and utilities 160%. 
During this entire period of advance there was only 
one reaction and that for only 30 days. 
stitutes a record in length and strength of the up- 
turn since the 1903-1904 advance. 

Shares of industries, railroads and utilities pointed 
upward from the start of the year until February 
despite periods of uncertainty caused by the Presi- 
dential message to Congress and on the proposed 
budget, the overthrow of the AAA by the Supreme 
Court, and in conclusive reports from trade. Utili- 
ties, perhaps discounting the failure of the Supreme 
Court to rule on the constitutionality of the TVA, 
started downward February 15, They were fol- 
lowed by rails on February 20 and by industrials 
March 6. Meanwhile, passage of the soldiers’ bonus 
over the Presidential veto, ex-President Hoover's 
remarks that institutions should be permitted to 
invest some funds in common stocks as an inflation 
safeguard, and rumors of silver revaluation gave 
the market some inflation basis. Such events, 
however, were offset by the ICC’s order on passen- 
ger fare reduction and the administration’s surtax 
plan to whittle corporate surpluses. Germany's 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, a demilitarized zone 
under the Versailles treaty, caused a vigorous 
share decline on March 12, 1936, when the market 


This con- 


'. suffered the sharpest break since July 26, 1934. 


A strong flow of European funds into American 
shares about this time, caused by European un- 
certainties and a brisk upturn in basie domestic 
trade, offset the destructive floods in Eastern indus- 
trial centers and tax uncertainties in Washington, 


Course of Money and Bonds in 1936. 


Stocks then resumed their upswing, which was halted 


April 6 for industrials and April 29 for rails and 
utilities by reports of probable increased margin 
requirements and indications that prominent indus- 
tries had passed their period of peak seasonal pro- 
duction. 

Meanwhile nationalization of Italian key indus- 
tries, the depressed French economics and the 
League of Nations dispute about the Ethiopian 
war, along with German and Soviet events, again 
sent European funds into American shares. Rails, 
industrials and utilities resumed their upward 
course after April 30 and ‘so continued, in the case 


of industrials and rails until August 8, and utilities k 


until October 31. 

This upswing, largest and longest in 1936, however, 
suffered several setbacks, each of a day or two 
duration. On April 30 most averages hit a 1936 
low on the federal corporate surtax law proposal. 
Defeat of the Frazier-Lemke farm refinancing 
pill, voiding of the Guffey Coal Act by the Supreme 
Court, anticipation of bonus spending by trade, and 
adjournment of Congress proved constructive 
domestic factors. French strikes and elections 
again hurried European capital into American 
shares. Offsetting the uncertainty of political con- 
ventions here, were rapid gains in steel output and 
carloadings and record electric production in June, 
Western and Mid-western droughts, threats of 
labor trouble in steel industry, and lifting of bank 
reserve requirements were unfavorable develop- 
ments in July, but trade reports continued cheerful. 
Fighting in Spain and its possible effect on other 
nations again spurred the flow of foreign capital to 
our security marts. 

Emphasis of the drought’s seriousness, disap- 
pointing quarterly earnings and the active political 
campaign, rather than the raising of reserve member 
bank requirements, brought all share groups lower 
from August 8 to August 21. Then rains helped 
drought areas, autumn trade turned strongly up- 
wards and European war scares sent another flood 
of foreign funds into American securities advancing 
rails until October 14, utilities until October 31 and 
industrials until November 17. 

Devaluation in late September of the French 
franc, followed by the Swiss franc and the Dutch 
guilder, were anticipated in those nations by a 
capital outflow, some of which found its way into 
American shares. Meanwhile better than seasonal 
domestic trade and an uprush of commodities, 
motivated in part by short supplies and in part by 
inflation sentiment, lifted some individual shares 
to their best levels since 1929 and the whole market 
to its 1936 peak. Rumors of modification of the 
Administration’s TWA program plus unusually 
good output and earnings figures benefited utilities 
at Mid-October, but the last two weeks of that 
month slowed most issues even though Wall Street 
had not the slightest doubt about the election 
results, 

Return to office of the present Administration 
brought some selling into railroads and utilities, 
which may be affected by legislation proposed in 
the 1937-38 Congress. Industrials, however, soared, 
as corporations showed excellent earnings, declared 
extra and special dividends to avoid the undis- 
tributed earnings surtax and anted wage and 
salary rises and bonuses to employees on a broader 
and swifter scale than in any period for which 
ee ees Tecords are available. 

w ovember most basic business barom: 
continued to register fair weather ahead, but ae 
roads turned downward as expression of doubt 
about the renewal of mene any freight rates whicn 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. Utilities eased as some of 
the holding company suits appeared to approach a 
court decision. The SEC’s plan to segregate broker- 
dealer activities, the Treasury’s study of. foreign 
capital inflow into American markets in anticipation 
of recommended legislation to Congress, and pros- 
pects of another lift in bank reserve requirements 
by the Federal Reserve Board to offset effects of 
the strong gold influx since Aug. 15, 1936—a move 
which might stiffen interest rates—brought Selling 
ad Pei tle a until November 28 when they re- 

vance, encour: 
paoanetiek aged by domestic trade 

Share markets in 1936 vibrated on flashes fr: 
Washington and Europe more.often than on pois | 
from corporations or stock exchanges. Commercial 
and industrial reports, however, provided a more 
constant flow of market news than other sources, 


Aside from Congressional laws, Supreme Court 


rulings and regulations by the ICC or Federal T: 
Commission, and more frequently. than from oe 
Sources, was news. emanating from the SEC, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Treasury. ‘ 

The only new legislation affecting the Securities 
and Exchange Commission during 1936 was an 
amendment to the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 


hag Aad. 


road equipment and heavy 


% 


or ing that registration of 
any issue of securities which brings that issue up to 
# total of $2,000,000 or more shall be accompanied 
by an undertaking to furnish annual reports in the 
action hes iy be yi cay sree ry Act so long 
aggregate value of the outstan issue re- 

mains $1,000,000 or more. Sad 
This amendment also expanded Section 12 (f) 
of the Securities Exchange Act by (1) giving the 
Commission the wer to continue indefinitely, 
under certain conditions, unlisted trading in any se- 
curity which enjoyed such privileges prior to March 
1, 1934; (2) gives the Commission the power to 
extend unlisted trading privileges to any security 
listed and registered on one or more national securi- 
ties exchanges to any other national securities ex- 
change upon the application of the second exchange, 
and (3) gives the Commission the power to extend 
ted trading privileges to any security filin: 

information as required 


in the above-describ 
amendment to Section 15. 
The Commission has sent several reports to 
Congress’ in accordance with mandates in its Acts 
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and is preparing others. Late in June the Commis- 
slon made its report on the segregation of broker 
and dealer functions on exchanges and in the’ over- 
the-counter markets. The SEC published weekly 
reports showing the extent of member trading by 
groups for each day. During the period on which 
the report to Congress was Made the SEC found 
that about 24% of the total volume of all trading 
in thé+targe exclranges was by exchange members 
for their own account. This segregation report, 
made public June 20, 1936, reached two general 
conclusions: (1) That the combination of the 
broker and dealer functions in the same individual 
or firm involves a conflict of interest which is pro- 
vocative of abuse of the fiduciary relationship in- 
herent in the brokerage function, and (2) That the 
survey made by the Commission manifests the 
prevalence upon the exchanges of a type of dealer — 
activity which exerts an undue influence on prices, 
incites public speculation, leads to disorderly mar- 
kets and interferes with the effective fulfillment of — 
the brokerage function.” 

Another recommendation urges that all commit- 
ments by members on and off the floor be ‘‘fully 


margined” at all times while another recommenda- _ 


tion urges that commission brokers carrying margin 
accounts for customers neither engage in firm trad-_ 
ing nor permit their partners to do so, thus placing 
member trading, under such circumstances, on & 
cash basis. 


COURSE OF MONEY AND BONDS IN 1936. 
By John A. Crone. 


Bonds in 1936 finished at virtually the high levels 
of the year, which for many prime issues were the 
highest for this century. Continuing the upswing 
started Oct. 14, 1935, bonds steadily advanced 
until Feb. 21, 1936, when they declined until Apr. 
30, moving upward thereafter until Dec. 4, 1936. 
Largest gajns were scored by the second-grade rails, 
which the Dow-Jones & Co. averages indicated were 
up 17.52 points. Prime rails were up 5.8 points, 
industrials 3.05 points, utilities 2.19 and the 40 
combined bonds were up 7.11 points. 

With bonds at their best levels—prime issues for 
the century and speculatives for six years—because 
of the low money rates and small volume of com- 
mercial loans, many at the year-end were ing 
when the bond market turning point could be 
expected. This would depend on interest-rate 
trends which now are influenced by excess bank 
reserves, an expanded monetary base, huge federal] 
deficits, influx of foreign capital and lack of indus- 
trial demand for credit. 

This country in the last half century has experi- 
enced six major depressions. Duration of the 
advance in prime bond prices after the turn of 
business from the low point has varied from 11 
months to 31 months, the average being 18 months 
which contrasts with 36 months for the present 
upward bond movement. Between 1893 and 1903 
prime bonds ranged between 24%% and 4% yield 
basis. Now this country, however, is a debtor 


' instead of a creditor nation and its credit, monetary 


overnment control 
‘unds to find = 


and security channels are under 
Renewed pressure of idle 


Treasury bonds, declined to' about 
3.15) compared with about 3.5% a year ago, 
3.85 oO years ago and a high point of about 


5.3 
a ital rais 
ublic offe! 


wing i ag for pune eliey ral 

, for public utility, rail- 
industrial machinery 
purposes, was predicted by members of the Invest- 


in new borro 


ment Bankers Association at their annual conven- 


in the first 10 months alone, 


ion in Augusta, Ga., in early December, 1936 
Refun n 1936, 
ed +$3,589,750,000 thereby breaking all pre- 


vious peaks. . 

Public utilities, industrials and railroads, in order 
named, most frequently appeared in capital mar- 
Kets, either for new or refunding borrowings. In- 
dicative of better times was the return of small 
industrial borrowers who, with offerings of $1,000,000 
or less, publicly marketed nearly 71% of industrial 
common stocks in the first nine months of 1936. 
Numerous convertible issues were marketed, for. 
they fitted in with refunding programs because the 
conversion or warrant privilege permitted a lower 
interest rate on coupons or dividend on shares than 


otherwise would have been obtainable, « QBs: 


Contrary to the financing trencs of homes, cor- 
poration borrowings tended toward shorter ma- — 
turities, probably as a result of rapidly 
industrial conditions, which means invest 


will have to be more active and alert. ’ 
Competition for new issues increased near the 

year-end, as indicated by the narrowed spreads — 

between prices paid for such issues by the invest- — 


Ment bankers and the prices at which they were 


offered to the public. 

Care with which issues were purchased by in- 
vestment bankers, examined by the SEC before 
registration, and priced for public offering was 
indicated by the difference, as of Dec. 1, 1936, 
between the original offering and current market 
Piglet of new issues sold publicly in the first 

1 months. Prices of 20 miscellaneous industrial 


bond and note issues averaged a gain of 3.42% 


over original ise tag | prices; eleven steels Hp 5.164%; 
six oils up 5668: 3 utilities up 4.75%; 34 rails up 
3. o ‘ee an 11 miscellaneous finance companies 
up 3. 7 eit 
Protection for security buyers, bankers and the © 
C agree, will dominate 1937 dealings. mes" 
M. Landis, Chairman SEC, speaking before the — 
I. B. A. December convention, decried the insistence — 
on speed in security underwriting, urged the recog- 


nition of the importance of small security dealers __ 


far from originating houses, deplored .the lack of 
attention generally being accorded 1 
prospectus and hegncg that wider SEC curbs 
were likely including the segregation of the functions 
ot broker and dealer. “s 

“Each of the three acts which the Securities and — 
Exchange Commission administers,”’ declared Chalr- 
man Landis (referring to the Securities Act of 1933, 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934, and the ~ 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935) “is 
in fact a repetition of the public resolution that — 
1929 shall not recur. . . . Of one thing we can 
feel sure; that when price has no relationship to 
earning eer present or prospective, a mechanism 
that will permit maintenance of values of that 
character has lost its justification.” 

Unusual new financing features in the first 11 
months of 1936 included: Offering of the longest 
maturity rail bond in 15 years—Louisville & Nash- 
ville $9,292,000 Ist 4s of 2003 and $26,000,000 
ist 3%s of 2003, which contrasts with $85,000,000 
of New York Central 5s of 2013 sold in 1921; the 
largest amount by any one corporation, $155,000,000 
of Pacific Gas & Electric bonds; the largest indi- 
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‘34% debentures 25-year (the A. T. & T. $140, 
000,000 334% 30-year debentures were not offered 
until after Dec. 1, 1936); the lowest rate large 
-. industial—$30,000,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey 
’ 8%, debentures, 25-year ($55,000,000 of the same 
issue was acquired by the various Rockefeller in- 
stitutions) and the largest industrial, General 
- Motors Acceptance Corporation $100,000,000 of 
which $50,000,000 bore the unusually low fate of 
3%. Pennsylvania Railroad, with an issue of 
- $40,000,000 of 24-year bonds, was the first rail in 
more than 30 years to sell a 33% % long-term bond. 
et eegiin & Ohio sold $40,362,000 60-year 
~ bonds at 31/5%. 
{ ew York Sock Exchange bonds Nov., 1936, had 
 & Par value of $45,018,484,420. 
.7 


f FOREIGN OFFERINGS. 


; Forelgn governments in the first 11 months of 
1936 sold in this country $126,500,000 of bonds and 
notes, the largest amount since 1931 when Canada 
apatketed $250,000,000 of its government securities 
- here.. 
Foreign offerings included: $48,000,000 Dominion 
of Canada 25-year 34s; $31,500,000 Norway 29- 
year 414s; $23,500,000 Argentina 35-year 44s; 
_ $17,000,000 Norway 20-year 4348 and $6,500,000 
~ Oslo (Norway) 19-year 4s. Norway, with its 
- $17,000,000 of 434s Mar. 4 was the first foreign 
- government outside of Canada, to float a loan in 
i “market since 1934. In that year Finland 
narketed $8,000,000 of 4% 2-5 year notes and en- 
_ joyed the distinction of being the first foreign gov- 
ernment to register under the Securities Act and 
_ the first to obtain new money here since the John- 
son Act, which forbids the lending of funds to foreign 
governments that default on their debt to the 
United States. Finland is the only nation which 
as consistently paid all of its war debts owed to 
ihe United States. 
New capital issues in Great Britain in the first 
months of 1936, according to Midland Bank, 
Ltd., totaled £176,071,000, or the highest total 
ince 1930, as against £159,062,000 in the corres- 
onding 1935 period. 
Bond financing in the Dominion of Canada, 
ccording to Bank of Montreal, in the first 10 
Months of 1936, aggregated $1,135,627,000 against 
798,746,000 in the same 1935 period. Of the 1936 
erings $1,097,627,000 were offered in the Canada 
rkets, $38,000,000 in the United States and none 
in Great Britain. 
_ Canadian bonds sold in the home market in the 
entire year 1935 totaled $853,941,000 against $478,- 
371,000 in 1934; in the United States $162,065,000 
‘in 1935 against none in 1934, and in Great B 
_ $500,000 in 1935 against $48,666,000 in 1934. 


DEFAULTS ON FOREIGN BONDS. 


Foreign bond-holders viewed the betterment in 
world trade hopefully since it may mean the resump- 
jon, partial or complete, of interest payments on 
millions of dollars’ worth of foreign dollar bonds. 
_ At the year-end many foreign creditors were dis- 
a sing plans with bondholder protective committees. 


1, 1934, 
7,570,800, 
1, 1932! 
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vidual offering $150,000,000 American Telephone | gary, $37, 
exico, $61,766,500, complete national government 
a, 


in 1935 became part of 


ritain 


: me . ce x De a aE 
, $37,853,600, complete national 1 
{ “complete > municipalities $31,275,000; 
Mexico, $61, D 
$58,514,500, complete state $3,252,000; eis 

$14,449,000, partial national government $11,351,- 
500, complete government guaranteed $3,097,500; 
Peru, $91,286,000, complete national government 
$87,210,000, complete states $1,189,000, complete 
municipalities $2,887,000; Roumania, $10,938,000, 
complete national government; Russia, $75,000,000, 
complete former national government, Ureeeey: 
$63,367,500, complete national government $52,- 
947.500, complete municipalities $10,420,000; Yugo- 
slavia, $63,524,500, complete national government 
$53,554,000, complete government guaranteed $9,- 


70,500. 

Commenting on the status of foreign dollar bonds 
Dr. Max Winkler on Dec. 3, 1936, said: “Bolivia 
continues in complete default, Brazil and its leading 
political subdivisions are in partial default while 
some provinces and cities continue in complete 
default; Bulgaria continues to meet its debts at 
greatly reduced rates; Chile continues in complete 
default, its recent ae ae to pay a mere fraction 
of its debt virtually is equivalent to outright re- 
pudiation; China—interest on Imperial Chinese 
Railway loan is met irregularly and the so-called 
Continental Trust Company loan is in complete 
default; Colombia continues in complete default; 
Costa Rica, after reaching an agreement to pay at 
the rate of 50% of the interest on the original loan, 
has found it necessary to disregard rights and 
privileges of its American creditors; Cuba continues 
in complete default on Public Works 5s of 1945; 
and El Salvador is discharging only part of the in- 
terest stipulated in its original loan. 

“Germany continues in default in virtually all 
its obligations. Interest on the Dawes and Young 
bonds schedule to receive 7 and 5% % respectively, 
is being met currently at the rate of 5% and 4% 
respectively. Interest on other German dollar 
bonds in default since July 1, 1934, is expected to 
be discharged through issuance of a new German 
government 3% bond maturing in 10 years. In- 
terest on Saarbruecken Mortgage Bank f in com- 
plete default, though the City of Saarbruecken 
interest payments are being made, since the Saar 
Germany. , 

“Greece is meeting only part of its bond service. 
Hungary continues to meet part service on loans 
floated under the League of Nations auspices but 
other Hungarian debtors are depositing native 
currency which will be transferred to bondholders 
when conditions allow. Mexico continues in com- 
plete default despite improved national conditions. 
Panama is in complete default with respect to more 
than three-quarters of her direct and contingent 
commitments. Peru.remains in complete default; 
Poland announced it would be unable to transfer 
service on its dollar bonds and, therefore, would 
deposit native currency to credit of bondholders 
to be transferred when conditions permit; Roumania 
has paid no interest to American bondholders for 
nearly two years but the government reports it is 
depositing native currency to their credit; Russia— 
the USSR continues in complete default on $75,- 
000,000 of old Empire bonds; as to Sweden, bond 
holders of Kreuger & Toll and International Match 
Corporation were informed about the formation of 
two corporations to dispose of whatever assets may — 
be available, the amount involved approximates 
$144,000,000 and it is estimated that American 
creditors will realize between 35 and 45c on the 
dollar in final liquidation; Uruguay remains in par- 
tial default on its bonds while Montevideo is in 
complete default; Venezuela is the only country in 
the western hemisphere without any foreign debt. 


Yugoslavia proposes a new plan which would dis- . 


tribute 15% of the stipulated rate of interest in 
eash and a payment of 55% in Kingdom 

slavia 5% funding bonds. % cainine 309% 
to be used by government as a sinking fun 


MATURITIES. : 
‘Domestic corporate maturities for four years total: 
1937 19388 1939 1940 
$000 $000 $000 
261,884 324,104 259,525 
158,135 278,483 139,6 
219,788 277,463 300,555 


Totals... ... 980,027 639,807 880,050 
Domestic corporate maturities in this ahd the 
next three years total $3,199,631,000 bei: 


the 
com=- 


posed of $1,127,258,000 railroads, $1,153,629,000 — 


utilities and $918,744,000 industrials 
Corporate bonds and notes called before maturity, 
to take advantage of easy money rates and ris’ 
security marts, reached the record-breakin: 
of $3,095,265,209 in 1936 as against $2,295, 
in 1935 and the previous peak of $1,841,787,230. in 
1928 and the record low of $56,929,150 in 1921, 
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“4E SEC COURT DECISIONS, GOLD INFLUX IN WALL STREET. 


The segregation program was under way at the 
Start of December, 1936, with New York Stock 
Exchange and Commission officials holding a series 
of formal meetings for the purpose of working out 
details, being the most important matter then in 
Stock exchange circles. 

The SEC Noy. 10, 1936, adopted a new form 8-K 
for interim reports on affairs of listed companies 
which should provide investors with a continuous 
Prore of corporate changes. On this form must 

given: any material amendment of any exhibit 
filed in the registration statement or annual report: 
execution of any voting trust agreement, contract 
or indenture of a character filed as an exhibit in the 
annual report; any substantial revaluation of assets, 
and any substantial withdrawal or substitution with 
respect to property securing any issue of registered 
securities. 

The Investment Trust study ordered by Con- 
gress in Section 30 of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935 was in progress since early 
1936. The Commission was nearing the end of its 
work as the year closed after a study of approxi- 
mately 700 companies, but did not expect that 
reports on this study would be complete until well 
into 1937. 

Under the Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
late in 1935 and early in 1936, the Com: jon was 
faced with 60 legal proceedings in which the larger 
holding companies sought to enjoin the Government 
from enforcement of the Act until its constitution- 
ality could be settled. Most of these petitions were 
denied in circuit courts as the Government said it 
should be served in the District of Columbia. In 
eight suits filed in the District of Columbia a dis- 
trict judge ruled in favor of a petition by the Gov- 
ernment for a stay until the Government could 
bring its case against Electric Bond & Share Co. to 
trial. This judge was overruled in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals and the case is now on appeal before the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Meanwhile proceeding of 
the Government against Electric Bond & Share Co. 
to require it to comply with the law as to registra- 
tion of holding companies has been argued before 
Federal Judge Mack of New York and this case is 
expected to reach the U. S. Supreme Court in 1937. 
Ly December, 1936, companies having about 18% 
of the assets of the entire holding company business 
are tered with the SEC, the rest refusing to 
register until the constitutionality question is 
solved. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


INFLUX OF FOREIGN GOLD. ™ 
Rec of foreign gold, which might have 
Se tae bes for credit inflation, was offset by 
the new board on July 15, 1936, by lifting the re- 
serves, effective August 15, which member. banks 
are required to maintain, by 50% 
up a part of the new gold supply. 
reserves then approximated 900, 000 is) 
which $2,900,000,000 were excess. Under the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935, the board is empowered to increase 
reserve requirements existing prior to Aug. 15, 1936, 
by 100%. This increased bank reserves as follows: 
from ick to 194% ih banks in central reserve cities 
(New York and Chicago); from 10 to Le pee 
serve cities; from 7 to 104% in ‘‘country ba: 4 
and from 3 to 444% on time deposits. : 
This reduction of excess reserves brought them 


within the scope of control through the system's 
open-market portfolio then consisting of $2,430,- 
000,000 of United States Government securities. 
The open-market committee, formed Mar. 19, 1936, 
as changed by the Banking Act of 1935, consists of 
the seven members of the board of governors and 
five representatives elected regionally by the Reserve 
Banks instead of,.as formerly the twelve governors, 
each the head of a reserve bank. This open-market 
committee may increase or reduce available credit 
Supplies for business by the purchase or sale of 
Government secrities. 

Next important- step marketwise by the new 
Teserve board was to make public, Sept. 4, 1936, 
through the monthly Reserve System bulletin, a 
real “brokers loan’’ report, showing exactly what 
customers owed their brokers on security pur- 
chases. Before this tabulation of “customer debit 
balances''—which showed that brokers loans to 
their customers trading on margin increased from 
$1,098,000,000 on Sept. 30, 1935, to $1,300,000,000 
July 31, 1936, or roughly 20%—there were two brok- 
ers loan compilations, neither of which showed 
exactly to what extent the public was buying 
Securities on margin. 

The weekly report of the Federal Reserve System 
giving the amount of brokers loans by member 
banks in New York City, which as of Nov. 28, 1936, 
totaled $1,006,000 against $887,000,000 Nov. 27 
1935, is not an accurate barometer of marginal 
borrowings on shares since it includes borrowings 
of Government bond dealers from banks and fluctua- 
tions of such latter loans have little connection with 
the New York Stock Exchange, where Government 
dealings are less than in over-the-counter markets. 
Monthly report of the New York Stock Exchange 
on collateral loans by its members, which loans 
November 1 stood at $974,928,018 against $792,- 
421,500 on Novy. 1, 1935, likewise is not satisfactory 
because some stock exchange members do no margin 
business. 

Manner in which gold was piling up at the end 
of November and again building excess reserves for 
member banks caused Reserve Board Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles to hint that another lift of re- 
serve requirements might be made early in 1937, 
which hint dovetailed with a statement from Secre- 
tary of Treasury Morgenthau to the effect that the 
Treasury December 15 would provide for refunding 
its February, 1937, maturities. 


5 6, had 
the peak of Oe ee as against 


ure. 

Alarmed by the gold inflow and use of such metal 
for purchase of American securities, the Treasury 
made public its twenty-one month study of capital 
moves between this and other nations. This fol- 
lowed a hint by President Roosevelt that this 
country might put up bars against this refugee 
money which, in twenty-one months, totaled $2,- 
281,659,000. 

This writer, while in Europe during the summer of 
1936, interviewed many types of people on what 
they thought about business and financial pros- 
pects in the United States. Many replied that 
they had invested their savings in bonds or shares 
in America because *‘The United States is at peace 
and, unlike Europe, is not likely to go to war soon””— 
‘You are less dependent on foreign trade than are 
European countries’’—"‘Your public debt and 
taxes are not increasing any more rapidly than 
did ours after the World War’’—‘'You may expect 
more Government in business, we are used to it, as 
well as to unionized labor and social insurance’— 
“Your managerial ability and natural resources 
assure us profits on our investments, even if your 
Government sometimes interferes.’ The lasting 
impression left on this writer was that many Euro- 
peans had aed pe savings to the United States 

Temain a long time. 
ss The Treasury, in its ae eee study, which draws 
no conclusions, said that the net inflow in the 21 
months included: short-term banking funds $1,- 
353,072,000; brokerage balances $23,158,000, and 
security transactions $905,429,000. Of the latter 
Seoustes ana Sure, 170,000 for pufehase of foreign 

a ‘or pur 
securities and $272, TOA pociititiea avers 


ovement of foreign capital for any one week was 
$94,586,000 in the seven-day period ended May 29, 
1936. 
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THE LEAGUE 


The League of Nations formally came into ex- 
istence on Jan. i0, 1920, through the coming into 
force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles; it 
now has 2 membership of fifty-nine states. : 

Germany entered the League Sept. 10, 1926. 
On Sept. 7, 1931, Mexico entered by invitation of 
the League, but with a declaration that Mexico 
“has never admitted the regional understanding 
mentioned in Article 21 of the Covenant,’ meaning 
the Monroe Doctrine. Argentina, which withdrew 
in 1920, though paying dues until 1928, decided, 
Sept. 28, 1932, to apply for readmission with a 
similar declaration by its Chamber of Deputies, and 
was readmitted, 

Yurkey was admitted on July 18, 1932, and the 
Kingdom of Iraq, till then a British Mandate, was 


. raised to full membership as an Independent State 


on Oct. 3. 

The re-entry of Costa Rica, which witndrew in 
1926, was left by vote of Congress, July 8, 1931, to 
the discretion of the President. 

Japan, on March 27, 1933, gave twovyears’ notice 
of withdrawal because the League adopted the report 
of the Lytton Committee reaffirming Chinese Sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria and condemning Japan's 
action. Japan ceased to be a member on Mar. 27, 
1935, but retains her mandates in the Pacific. 

Germany, on Oct. 19, 1933, gave two years’ 
notice of withdrawal because the Powers in the Dis- 
armament Conference refused to grant to her recog- 
nition Re equality, and ceased to be a member, Oct. 


Afghanistan was admitted on Sept. 26, 1934, and 
Ecuador, an original member, qualified and took her 
Seat on Sept. 28, 1934. 

The USSR (Soviet Russia) was admitted into the 
League of Nations on Sept. 18, 1934, and awarded a 
permanent seat in the Council. 

Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua gave notice 
in 1936 of their resignations from the League of 
Nations; Paraguay gave similar notice in Feb., 1935. 

The p2rmanent members of the Council now that 
Germauy and Japan have resigned from the League 
are: Great Britain, France, Italy, and the USSR. 
The non-permanent members»of the council for 
three-year terms are Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Latvia, 
New Zealand, Poland, Roumania, Spain, Sweden 
and Turkey, with China as an additional member 
elected to the new non-permanent three-year seat 
in order that the Far Hast may be represented. 


The Assembly meets annually in September, at 
Geneva. 

The exterior stone work of the  newmajesnc 
palace of the League of Nations at Geneva was com- 
Dieted with fitting ceremony on Nov. 6, 1933. The 
building was in general use in 1936, though the in- 
terior is still unfinished. The imposing edifice of white 
Stone and concrete was begun in 1929 and will cost 
$5,000,000. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave $1,000,000 
for the library which forms one wing. The palace is 


OF. NATIONS. 
nearly 500 feet longer than the Capitol at Washing- 
ton and covers about 47,000 sq. ft. more space. 

The Council meets three times a year. The budget 
of the League for 1935-36 was 28,279,902 Swiss 
frances (gold) or $9,239,044 at the then par of ex- 
change; and for 1933-34, 30,327,805 francs or about 
$5,949,766. The budget is prorated. In September, 
1934, '45 of the member states were in arrears, 
which aggregated then 37,488,783 francs. 

The Ethiopian Delegate brought before the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations on Sept. 9, 1935, 
the aopute that had arisen between his country 
and Italy. After many discussions the Committee 
of Five appointed by the League Council, on Oct. 7, 
reported that war-existed and-that Italy was the 
aggressor, the Italian government having resorted 
to war in disregard of its obligations under Article 
XII of the Covenant. The League Assembly, on 
Oct. 11, gave assent to the report and that Italy 
had incurred the penalties of Article XVI and through 
a committee completed a list of economic and finan- 
cial sanctions which were adopted on Oct. 29 and 
went into effect Nov. 15. (See The World Almanac 
for 1936, pages 56, 57.) 

The attempt to check the Italo-Ethiopian war 
by sanctions failed and these were abandoned in 
May 1936 when Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia® be- 
came an accomplished fact. The Assembly was 
sympathetic with Ethiopia and ignored Italy’s 
demand that its annexation of Ethiopia be accepted. 
Baron Aloisi, the Italian delegate, walked out in 
a rage, and on May 12 Premier Mussolini ordered 
the Italian delegation to leave Geneva. 

The League of Nations on July 6 unanimously 
voted to end all sanctions against Italy on July 15. 

The Assembly, on Sept. 23, by a vote of 39 to 4 
declared the credentials of the Ethiopian delegates 
were ‘‘sufficient to permit that delegation to sit in 
the present session.”’ Italy remainea absent. 

The roll of member states is: 


Afghanistan France Panama 
Albania Great Britain Paraguay 
Argentina Greece Persia 
Australia Guatemala Peru 
Austria Haiti Poland 
Belgium Honduras Portugal 
Bolivia Hungary Roumania 
Bulgaria India El Salvador 
Canada Iraq Siam 

Chile Trish Free State South Africa 
China Italy Spain 
Colombia Latvia Sweden 
Cuba Liberia Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia Lithuania Turkey 
Denmark Luxemburg USSR 
Dominican Rep. Mexico Uruguay 
Ecuador etherlands Venezuela 
Estonia ew Zealand Yugo-Slavia 
Ethiopia Nicaragua 

Finland Norway 


THE WORLD COURT. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice 


‘ (usually referred to in the United States as the 


World Court) owes its existence to the initiative of 
the League of Nations acting under Article 14 of the 
Covenant, which provided that: 
- The Council shall formulate and submit to 
the Members of the League for adoption plans 
for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The Court shall be com- 
petent to hear and determine any dispute of 
an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it. The Court may also give an ad- 
visory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 
The nations now in the World Court are: 
Albania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Esthonia, Ethiopia, Finland, 
France, _ Greeee, Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay 
Persia, Peru, oland, Portugal, Roumania, bi 
Salvador, Siam, Union of South Africa, Spain 
Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela an 
Yugo-Slavia, all members of the League, and Costa 
Rica and Brazil, both of which resigned from the 
League, but are still in the Court. Seven of the 52 
have not yet ratified their signatures; these are, 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Liberia, Nicaragua and Paraguay. 
Mexico, Iraq and Turkey, new members of the League 
in 1933, have not yet signed. Neither have Afghan- 
istan, Ecuador and USRR (Soviet Russia), new 
Members in 1934. 
Germany resigned from the World Court on Oct. 


19, 1933, as well as from the League of Nations. 


The budget estimates were: For 1934, 1,218,833 
Dutch florins; for 1935, 1,216,805 florins. 


The Court is open to every nation of the world, _ 


under conditions laid down by the Council of the 
League in May, 1922, which uire a declaration 
accepting the Court’s jurisdiction in accordance with 
the terms of the Covenant and with the Statute and 
Rules of the Court and engaging to carry out the 
Court’s decision in good faith and not to have re- 
course to war against another nation that obeys it. 
If there is on the Bench no judge of the nationality 
of a contesting party, such a judge may be selected 
by that party for that case only. There are now 
15 judges; the salary of each is 15,000 Dutch florins, 
The Assembly and Council of The League of 
Nations elected these judges for the period 1931-1939, 
Judges; J. Gustavo Guerrero of El Salvador, Pres- 
ident; SirCecil James Barrington Hurst, British, Vice- 
President; Baron Rolin-Jaequemyns, Belgium: Count 
Michel Rostworowski, Poland; Henri Fromageot, 
France; Antonio S. de Bustamente y Sirven, Cuba: 
Rafael Altamira y Creva, Spain; Dionisio Anzilotti, 
Italy; Francisco Jose Urrutia, Colombia; Baron von 
Freitag-Lorenhoven, Germany; Demetre Negulesca 
Roumania; Jonkheer illem J. M. van Eysinga, 
Netherlands; Harukazu Nagaoka, Japan; Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson, United States; K. H. L. Ham- 
marskold, Sweden; Chieng Tien-hsi, China. 


ber, 1936. 
The Registrar of the Court (since 1922) is M. Ake 


Hammarskjold, Counselor of Legations of H. M. 


the King of Sweden. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY IN 1936. 
. ¢ (By John A. Crone.) 


Electric light and power utilities participated 
fully in the Nation-wide recovery in industrial pro- 
duction in 1936, their output expanding with the 
increase in factory operations and reaching the high- 
est point in their history. 

A new high record was set in the sale of 2,000,000 
electric refrigerators and large gains made in the sale 
of electric ranges, washing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and miscellaneous household devices, A very large 

roportion of such sales represented replacements. 

he number of residences using electric appliances 
inereased by 600,000 as a result of the further exten- 
sion of lines and the return of families to separate 
homes. Total sales of electricity for domestic use 
exceeded 1935 figures by 10%, and set a new high 
record of 15,375 million kwh. This, however, repre- 
Sents only one-seventh of kilowatt hours sold, and 
is traceable almost entirely to increase of refriger- 
ators on the lines. 

Production of hydro-electric power, as a result of 
the drought, showed no gains over the total of 1935. 
Output approximated 40,000 million kwh. for all en- 
terprises which contribute to the public supply. 
Water levels, at the end of the year, were still very 
low in almost all sections of the United States, and 
not only is a repetition of the 1936 drought feared 
by hydraulic engineers, but also the possibility of 
the extension of the shortage to the supplies of drink- 
ing-water. On the other hand, electricity produced 
by the use of fuels increased by 13,500 million kwh. 
or by 22%% above 1935, and reached the record 
total of 73,000 million kwh. 


ELECTRIC OUTPUT AT PEAK. 


The entire production of electricity in 1936 for all 
publie purposes (including subways, electrified steam 
railroads, ete.), was estimated at 113,000 million 
kwh. by the Edison Electrie Institute—an increase 
of 1344 % over 1935 and 16% over the pre-depression 
peak reached in 1929. industrial power es were 
up 20%, reflecting the increase of factory activity. 
Because of the drought, use of power for irrigation 
water pumping was 60% greater. Commercial sales 
also reflected the expansion of retail trade and showed 
a gaia of 15%. Street lighting and street railway 
use of power showed only negligibie increases, but 
electricity used by electrified steam railroads gained 
by nearly 40%, a reflection of improved traffic 
conditions. 

Total generating capacity was increased during 
1936 by about 600,000 kwh. Of this, the installation 
of the first machines in the government plants at 
Boulder Dam and Norris Dam accounted for about 
125,000 kwh. in water power; of the balance, 425,000 
kwh. was in steam power and consisted of very high 
pressure turbines added to existing power houses. 

The total number of customers increased by some 
700,000 to a grand total of 26,000,000 at the end of 
1936. Farms served by utility lines increased by 
110,000 to a total of 900,000. 

Book value of plant and equipment (excluding 
the new projects of the Federal Government) approxi- 
mated $13,000,000,000. Due to reduced rates for all 
classes of service, gross revenues showed a much 
smaller rate of gain than kwh. sales and approxi- 
mated $2,071,000,000, an increase of $150,000,000 
or 8% over 1935. Rate reduction to users of domestic 
electricity were not as frequent as during the previous 
year, but the composite price for all such electricity 
declined at about the same rate, the average stand- 
ing at 4.73 cents peg kwh. for 1936, as a whole, as 
compared with 5.03 cents in 1935; 5.49 cents in 1934, 
and 6.33 cents for 1929. Composite average price 
for industrial power declined to 1.22 cents per kwh. 
from 1.29 cents and reached the lowest point in the 
industry's history, with the exception of a few months 

ing the War period in 1917. 

In spite of the pray enlarged expenditures for 
fuel on the part of some of the companies seriously 
affected by the drought, a substantial amount of the 
gain in gross revenues was translated into net in- 
come, an increase in séveral summer months a0 

roaching 15% over the same months in 1935. 
Balance available for dividends to stockholders and 
for surplus was further increased by refunding oper- 
ations, nearly $1,500,000,000 of bonds being replaced 
by others carrying lower interest rates. These issues 
saved the utilities possibly as much as $15,000,000 
in annual interest charges and made a corresponding 
amount available to holders of common stocks. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION INCREASED. 


Competition with government utilities was in- 
creased during the year. The first generator of 
80,000 kwh. at Boulder Dam was placed in active 
service in October, and current supplied to the City 
of Los Angeles over their 275,000 volt transmission 


line. On the Columbia River, work was actively 
Dushed at the Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects. 
In the Tennessee Valley, Norris Dam was completed 
and the first of the two 45,000 kwh. generators put 
into service. Construction was also carried on at»the 
Joe Wheeler, Guntersville and Chickamauga Dams 
orkthe Tennessee River. In Nebraska, the two 
county projects—the Loup River and Platte River 
power dams, neared completion, but work was sus- 
pended early in the year on the Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Project at. Eastport, Maine. 

_ During 1936 the power projects of the Rural 
Electrification Administration were vigorously pur- 
sued; 171 projects were undertaken and a total of 
$35,728,000 allotted for this work. 


LEGISLATION AND LITIGATION. 


Aside from the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
establishing the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, there was little Federal legislation directly af- 
fecting utility companies during the year. Much 
litigation was, however, carried on to test the validity 
of the Government's policy of loans and grants for 
municipal electric plants under Title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and to restrain 
the enforcement of the Public Utility Act of 1935. 
In addition, further litigation as to the provisonis 
of the TVA Act continued. 

The Wheeler-Rayburn Act (also known as the 
Public Utility Act of 1935) places gas and electric 
holding companies under the jurisdiction of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and operatin, 
companies under the jurisdiction of the Feder: 
Power Commission. This jurisdiction extends to 
every phase of financing and management and pro- 
vides for the eventual disintegration of holding com- 
Dany groups and for their reassembly as ‘integrated 
systems’’. To test Title I of this Act, proceedings 
were instituted in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court to restrain the enforcement of the Act: Pend; 
ing the determination of the injunction suit begun 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission against 
the Electric Bond and Share Company as the test 
ease selected by the Government, the Government, 
however, has sought to hold these proceedings in 
abeyance. The latter suit, against Electric Bond & 
Share Co., was instituted by the SEC on Nov. 26, 
1935, to avoid being forced to defend hundreds of 
posed injunction actions, and was filed in the U. 8. 
District Court for the Southern District of New 
York against the Electrie Bond & Share Co. and 
five intermediate holding companies—American Gas 
& Electric Co., American Power & Light Co., Electric 
Power & Light Corp., National Power & Light Corp., 
and United Gas Corp.—to register with the Com- 
mission in compliance with Title I of the Act. Plead- 
ings and stipulations of fact were filed on June 30, 
1936, in the Federal Court for the Southern District 
of New York, and arguments were made before 
Judge Mack on Novy. 11. 

Title II of the Wheeler-Rayburn Act gives the 
Federal Power Commission authority to regulate 
interstate activities of operating companies. No 
attempt has as Me been made to exercise the pro- 
visions of this Title, except for the establishment of 
a uniform system of accounts provided therein. 
This accounting system, with its radical treatment 
of the subject of valuations and “original cost’’ is 
being contested by the utility companies as con- 
fiscatory. 

Other important litigation comprised the decision 
upholding the right of the Government to generate 
and dispose of power at Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals, handed down by the U. S. Supreme Court 
on Feb. 17, 1936, in the case of Ashwander vs. TVA, 
This suit was brought by a group of stockholders of 
Alabama Power Company to block the sale of certain 
transmission lines of the power company to the TVA 
and challenging the constitutionality of the Autnoiity 
to enter the power business. A more inclusive suit 
was subsequently filed on May 19, in the Federui 
Court for the Eastern District of Tennessee by the 
19 utility companies serving the area in which the 
TVA contemplates operations. This suit petitior ed 
for an injunction restraining the TVA from Invading 
the territory which these companies lawfully occur y 
and/ from proceeding further with the electric “‘y rd 
stick’’ experiment. On Sept. 11, the motion of ihe 
TVA to dismiss the suit was heard by Judge Goie, 
who held that the question of jurisdiction could not 
be decided until an adjudication is made on the con- 
stitutionality of the TVA Act. 

Numerous suits were filed and heard in the supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, challenging the 
Government's loans and grants to competing muni- 
cipal plants. In addition to this, an important case 
was. presented to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the matter of supply of money by the 
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dustry. Use of gas for ‘industrial and commercial | ment at a cost of $750,000. The first of 100 of these 
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estimates indicate that the total production of| followed with the first of another large order in 
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industry reported increases as follows: Customers Development of the bus phase of the transit 
1.8%, sales 6% and revenues 1.4%. Customers | industry was marked during 1936 by the substitu- 
using manufactured gas in central house-heating 
plants rose from 132,000 in 1935 to 171,700 in 1936, 
a jump of 30.1%. 
‘Sales of gas ranges approximated 1,500,000, or a 
__ gain over 1935 of approximately 30%. Nearly 70% 
of these sales consisted of relatively high-priced 


tion of gas buses for street cars in the greater part 
of Manhattan, New York City. In a number of 
cities new routes were established and existing 
routes on which light traffic or other conditions 


did not justify continuation of street cars were 
turned over to bus operation. Material changes 
characterized bus design—the old conventional type, 
with the engine at the front, giving way to rear- 
engined transit vehicles with a tendency toward 
lighter vehicles for lighter traffic lines. The trolley 
bus—a bus in form but driven electrically by power 
taken from a central station via a trolley wire— 
found an increasing field in a number of cities where 
size, speed and flexibility indicated clearly its value 
as a new transportation agency. Development in 
the design of Diesel engines is leading to their con- 
sideration as motive power for buses, with a regular 
installation in one city and experimental installa- 
tions in others. This type of bus is already ular 
in London and on the Continent. Gas electric buses 
equipped to operate either as self-propelled vehicles 
or from an overhead trolley system have been suc- 
cessfully introduced to meet conditions in certain 
areas. 


‘TRANSIT IN 1936. 


The transit industry, involving the mass trans 
ortation of passengers upon street cars, motor 
: buses, trolley buses, interurban and rapid transit 
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a a 


a 


' Gleve. 


— 


‘2 Ee 


- Consumers Pw. 348,’ 


90 


Bond Market Prices, Dec. 


1935 Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1936 


Name and Interest Paid. See 


e. High. 


Low. 


Close 


A. T. &S. F. adj. 48, ’95* 
A.T.&8.F. 4148, 748, 
Atle. Coast L. 44s, ’64*. 
Atle. Coast L. 5s, Losse. 
Atle. & Dan. 1st 4s, 1948 
Atle. Refin. 5s, 1937 
Auburn Auto 4948 1939. 
xBald. Loco. 5s, "40 asst. 
Balt. & Ohio Ist 4s, ’48*. 
Balt. & Ohio 4%s, 1960. 61% 
B. & O. ref. 5s, A, 1995*. 
B. & O. ref. 5s, D, 2000*. 
Bangor & Aroos. 4s, ’51* 
Beech Crk. 34s, 19515 " 
Bell Tel. Pa: 5s, B, ’48* 
Beth: Steel 444s, 1960. . 
Boston & Me. 4%s, ’61* 
Boston & Me. 5s, 1967*. 
xBotany Mills 634s, "34¢§ 23 


Bklyn. Man. Tr. 4148, 66 
Bklyn. Un. El. 5s, 1950.. 
Bklyn. Un. Gas 5s, ’57*. 
Brown Shoe 334s, 1g60. 
,’81* 110 


Bush Term. Bldgs. 5s, ’60t 
Cal. Gas & El. 5s 1937.. 
Cal. Pack. 5s, 19 
Canada Sthn. 5s, 1962. 
Can. Nat. Rys. 4s, ’57 
. Nat..Rys. 434s, "55 112 
. Nat. Rys. 5s, nig aa 
. Northn. 6s, 1 

. Pac: 4s, sing 87 


(e} E 938. 
Carriers & Genl, 5s, 1950 
xCent. of Ga. Ist 5s, are 
xCent. of Ga. 5 ae. 59t . 

Cent. Ill. El. & G. 5s, ’51 
Cent. Pac. 5s, 19608" we 
C. R. R. Bkg, Ga. 58,’37 65 
Cent. R. R. N. J. 5s, ’87* 


1987 
v. ts, aati 


Cc. t 5s, 

Chi. ioe Sta. 3408, ik eae 
Chi. Un. Sta. 5s, 1 
Chi, & W. Ind. ae 
Childs Co. 5s, 1943 
Chile Cop. deb. 5s, i 
Cin, Un, Term. 5s, 'C,'57* 112 


liffs. Tron 434s,’50 
Cleve, El. Illum. 3 24s, 65* 

Cley. Un. Term. 48) ei id 
xColo. Fuel & Ir. 5s, ’43 
oe Sa Sothn. 4\4s, ’80* 
Apr., '52 

961... 


Consumers Pw. 3348, ‘oo 
Container Corp. 5s, "43... 
Crane & Co. 3s, 1951. 
Cuba RR. 5s, 1952..... 
Cumberland Tel. 5s, '37* 
eee & Lt.3 4s, '60 
& Hud. 4s, 1943*.. 
peel Pwr. & it. 4148, '69 
en, Gas & Bl. 5s, 1951. 
xDen.&R.G. art 4%s, "36t 
xDen.&R.G.W.5s, ee t 
Det. Edison ref. "4s, 


110% 
ae 


N ame and Interest Paid. A 
‘ice. 


High. 


31, 1935—Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1936. 


1935 Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1936 


Low. 


Close 


Det. Edison 44s, '61*. 
Det. Edison 34s, 196 
Det. Edison ref. 5s, 5Q*. 
Det. Riv. Tun. 4s, ’61* 11254 
ase Ss. 8. page sik 
uquesne Lt. oe 
BH. Tenn. V.&G.cn. 58,'56.. 10354 


2 it 

Erie RR. 5s, 1975...... 
Fairbanks Morse ds, 1956 
Fed. Lt. & Tr. 68, B, 54 95 
xFla. EB. C. Ry. 5s, ’74t. 
Ft. St. Un. Dep. 4l¢s, "41 
xFran. Sug. 7s, 1942t. 
Gen. Am. Inv. 5s, 1952.. 
Gen. Motors 3s, 1946. 
Gen. Motors 314s, 1951. 
Gen. Stl. Cast. 544s, 49 
Goodrich 6s, 1945 


Guif Sts. Utilities 4s, °66 
Hackensack Wat. 4s, '52 
Hocking Val. 4s, 1999 
Houston Oil 5s, 1940. . 
Hudson Coal 5s, 1962. 
Hud. & Man. adj. 5s, ’57 
Ill. Bell Tel. 34s, ’70* 
Ill, Cen. p. 1 34s, 1952+ 
Ti. Cen. col. 4s, 1953... 
Til. Cen. 434s, 1966 es 
Ill. Cen. C. St. L . 
1963 


Ill. Steel 434s, 1940..... 
Inland Stl. 334s, 196i. 

xInt. Rp. Tr. rf. 5s, 1966 
xInt. Rp. Tr. 6s, 1932t§ 
xInt. Rp. Tr. ev. 7s, ’32t§ 
Intl. Agric. 5s, 1942 stpd. 
Intl. Cement 4s, 1945... 
xIntl. Gt. N. 58, B, '56f 
xInt. G. N. adj. 6s, A, *52t 
Intl. Hydro El. 6s, 1944. 
Intl. Mer. Marine ee "41 


Intl. Rys. C. 
Intl. T. & T. ev. 4s, 39 
xlIowa Cent. 4s, 1951t_. é 
James Fk. & Cif. es per 
Kanawha & Mich. 4s 
xK.C.F.S.&M. RE 5,363 
Jones & Laugh 478, ‘ 
K. C. So. Ry. im. 5s, ’50* 
K. C. Term. ist 4s, ‘60. 
Kan. Gas & El. ‘Gi 80 
Keith (B. F.) & rr 
Kendall 5s, 1948...... 
Kentucky ae co "1987 
Ky. &/ Ind. "61* 
Kgs. Co. El. L. ras 58,’37* 
Kings Co. Elev. 4s, 1949 
Kings Co. Ltg. 66s, *54* 11 
Kresge Foundn. 4s, 1945 
et ke Gas 5, C,H1953 


Leh. V. (Pa.) ens. 4s, 2003 
Leh.V.(Pa.)ens.4 4s,2003 
Leh. Val. ens. 5s, 2003 

Liggett & ayers a 3951 


Maine Cent. 414s, 1960. 
xManati Sug. 7s, "42 § 
xManhat. Co. ist 4s, 90. 
Marn. eee epee Gs "47 81 


Met. Edison’ Aue 968% 
Mich. Cent. 34s, 1952*, 
Mich. Cent. 4s, 1940*. . | 
Milw. El. Ry. AE 5s, 61 
Milw.Spia. aN. W4s,'47 
xMinn. & St. L, rf. 4s, '49 
one Seri Len.65s,’ 34cts. 
M.S. P.&S.S.M.en.4s,'3 
M.S.P.&8,S.M.5i%s, ots 


4 
aL 


32 
1834 


— 


os, a Pee eee ee 


> j 1935 Jan. 1~Deo. 1, 1936 193. ~ , 
e and Interest Paid. oe |. ———————— | Name and Interest Paid. oe jas “Ata Be 
ce. High. Low. Close Price. High. Low. Close 


Sega Flour ur O8 one ne Ten 105% 108, 
8,’ 1 107 <a 
POO. 880 bee "70* 115% 12 te) 
Portl. Gen. El. 434s,'19680 724% 
Porto Ric. Am. oe 63,'42 64 
Pst. Tel. & Cab. 5s, '538t. 364 
er a eee 1996 ww. 11078 
urity Ba nee 3 
Spey 8 10034 


"Bs Re De Biel 420, st a 

~ Th 3 { p. Stee! SS ait Wr me 
Mont. Pwr. db. 5s, A,'62 ..... 10434 9754 104% | Republic Steel 544s, '54. i 
Montl. Tram. rf. 5s, ’41 ‘ R're Cop. & B's 4s, 56 
Morris & Co. 4s, 1939. 1 Richt. OCal- 6s,'°44ct.t§. 43% 
Mor. & Essex 314s, 2000* 92 R.LA "34 §. 
Mutual Fuel Gas 5s, 1947 : 


Mom. RR. 5s, 1959 
 M-Kan.-T ts, "A 1982* 


ri , ’ 
thestnates, "32 5 7 ata ee 
-O. Pub. Serv. 5s, A, "52 4 ik 
. Orl. Term. Ist 4s, °5 53* ee Cap Oe t 
.&M.4148,D,'56t. 2 30 6 | Sb. s, '49t§. 


° 
el 


- ¥. Cent. 3448, '1997* ‘ Sea. All. F.6s, A, Sbett t§ 

-¥. foun bask moor 3 98 Sharon Steel 4 és, I9bE sg s205% 
. = eS S 0 ee 7 4 100 Shell Un. Oil 334s, 1951. ..... 
’ = roa en 5s, 2! Silesia Amer. 7s, 41... .. 

CoE oats DRE SC3e RD GbR ay | Beebe Olas, LBL... s> .o ss 

| EZ On. 
Y¥.Ch. 

Y. Co: 

SF one IUEEE oe eke epee kee 7a ~ | Stbe Pao. 3376, 1946%. >. 

Y¥. Edis. rf. 34s,’65* ..... 

¥. & Erie 4s, "47....... 923% 

ye . sthwn. Bell Tel. 34s,64* .. 27. 11 

ee stand. Oil N. a8, 196D 2 22. 

oe Studebaker cv. a. 19459 8534 


swift & Co. Ist 334s, '50 10534 


ah: 
to 
be 


ALARA ZAZA elt ae a Nal ae tao 


Je a 28% 
Tenn. Cen. Ry. 6s, 1947 75 
tat My cesta 45 Tenn. Cop. &Chem.6s,'44 103% 1 
YN Tenn. El. Pwr. 6s, 1947, 96% 
Ligh ee Texar. ei Se. 5}4s, ee 87% 
48,1955 J. &J.t...... 18% 31 19% 20% | 34. Gorn. 336s 1951.. ...- 
Y. Ont. 70 gigas 
¥. 
7. 
: Ye OF 
¥, x , 
E Union El. L. & P. 5s, ’57* 10544 


Union Oil Cal. ev. 4s, '47 11834 
Union Pace. Ist 4s, "47*, 113 
Un. Pe. 1st &ref.4s,’2008* a 


Utilities Pow, & Lt. 
ide 1 1 Vanadium 6s, 1941... .. 
Ohio Pub. Serv. 7s, 1947 11234 li li Va.El.&Pwr. istref.4s as 1 
Ont. Pwr. Niag. F. 5s, '43 4 Jae 
Ore. Sh. Line con. 5s, '46 
cars: : 04 980t.... 
eel 6s, 1941...... 
me Gas & any sess 1 dd : went ay ee Peds 
eit 105 Walworth 4s, 1955...... ..... 
10414 00 Warner Br. Pict. 6s, 
ea ae 
: en Br. 6s, | 
a ie ame" Warren RR. 3s, 2000+ 


Parmelee Transp. 8s, ashington Cent. 4s, 9334 
gene cS. Oe 14345780 4 9% | West Pa. Pwr. os, i, 63 120% 123 
pent, GinesSand.43<a"60 ..... A 
107% 10393 104 | West | Maryland 45, 1953 96% 

; Pwr. - 1003% 10314 | Wstn. N .& Pa. te '43* 1 1 
3 : RR. 81 10634 ee ee Oe dae 1050. Bbc 

2 nm 5 
“ 4348, °70 1 99 Wate. Onion fa 1051, 1: 103894 


Wheelin Stl. is, 1966. by tye 

Wns Be. = 7s S35 ot] 3 
vin s,” 

Wilks. B. aaa 194 


"55. 
i 0834 g 99 

15 ee Wis. Cen. 4s Go. Shor" oe 

oe Sig 618 ares OER 345 1622 3a 22 Youngstn. §. &T.3348,'51 ....- 188) 


* aE default in principal, ileeans 
to defa’ np ? 
4 x Saving Banks and Trust Funds; +Selling flat due 
ht scotty impaired by maturity; {Interest part paid. 


4 


Name and Dividend. Clos. 


i “Abra. & Straus (2.55) . 46% 
_ Acme Steel (436)... 2 69 
Adams Express (.20). . 1134 
Adams-M (E36) oo 44% 
Addressograph Mul.(.95) 2334 


_ Air Reduction (2t)...... 
i Alask: a Juneau (1.20).... 


lleghany Corp. 2% 

Alleg. pf. $30 ww. 12% 

. pf. A $40 ree ec 

Alleg. Steel (1.40).. . 81% 

pA Allied Chem, & Dye (6). 157% 

m Pact Mills, Inc (34).. 276 

Allied Stores........... 73% 
Alli 72 


BU 4 
marae Corp (2)...... 7934 125% 
. Agr.Chem. Del. (20 51% 89 
Am. one Note (1.4 43 5534 
Am. B.S. & Fary. @ 10) 4214 68 
- Am. Can (Cl ee eee 135° («13744 
mempAriOan pf (7) .ce2.... 16414 16934 
Am. Car & Fdry 33% 54% 
Am. Car & Fd 65 924 
‘Am: Chain (1) 33 69% 
_ Am. Chain (5) p 7a 11334 
Am. Chicle (6)......... 8614 113% 
. Colortype......... ‘94% 15% 
Com. leonol (4H.. 29% 353% 
n. Crystal Sugar (4).. 1834 32 
Europ Sec......... 9% 14% 
& Hut tee 7 9%4 
26 46 
29 5644 
we ; 12% 2034 
Hawaiian gs. C4). 133% 21% 
ae & Leather... 6% 8% 
38% 46 
36% 51% 
3 454 
18 24 
105% 154% 
26 43 34 
Locomotive pt. (39). 7234 122% 
Mach. & Fdry(1.10) 29% 29% 
f 11% 15 
RPMS volo. ig 3034 54% 
ee 
gh si Sea 8% 14% 
3834 7444 
4538 87 
24% 27% 
AI igen ts 
Am 3034 39% 
m. DIED) ois 2044 28% 
A mel: . (4.05). 60% 103 
ef. 7 pf. 136% 152% 
106 108% 
Snuff (3%)........ 70% 73% 
*4 tteel Fdries (1).... 24% _ 
Am. Stores (2)......... 33 6 
Am. Sugar Refin. (2). 54 6356 
ugar Refin. pf. (7). 130 145 


Oe ae cep. (14). 
; pee er 


a ohenes OMe 
‘obaeco pt (6).. 
Fders 


ers 8 
we WoW és des. (> 923 
§t D 
iy ae cn ay. ane Me 
* olen Pp: 
\ rit. B: es 154 
im, Zino L. & 8........ ats 
36% 
ine: 128 
ifd%s 
shina, aa 
Soe 
8 
Miuecse: 8 
tohis 
t . ei an “B: 92 
Const Line (1)... :! 3034 


_ Stock M arket Prices, Deo. 3 935- 


STOCK MARKET PRICES, DEC. 31, 1935—DEC. 1 


1935 Jan. 1-Dee. 1, 1936 
Price. High. Low. Close. 


MK Kaa 


rs 


nue 


N ame and Dividend. 


1, 1936. uae 
“1935 Jan. 


Clos. 


Price. High, Low. “Close a 


Atl. Gulf & W. r GRE 
Atl. Gulf & W. I. pf. (3). 
Atl. Refining (1%) RE 
Atl. Refining pf. (4).. 

Atlas Powder — 
Atlas Tack (34 


Aviation Cp. (Del.)..... 
Baldwin Loco. asd. ..... 
Baldwin Loco. pf. asd... 
Baldwin Loco.........- 
Baldwin Loco pf... ie 
Balt. & Ohio. ... 
Balt. & Ohio pf.. 


Barnsdall Oil Co (.80).. 
Bayuk Cigars (13/16). : 
Beatrice Cream (34) 
Beatrice Crm. 5 pf. al %) 
Beech-Nut Pack (6) . 
Belding Heminway (34). 
Belg. N. Ry. pt. pf.(3. oat 
Bendix Aviation (1 Q)-- 
Beneficial Ind. Ln (2). 
Best & Co (25%)........ 


Beth. Stl. 5% pf. Del (34) 
Bigelow-S Carpet (3)... . 
Blaw-Knox (.80)....... 
Boeing Airplane Co..... 
Bohn Alum & Br aap 
Borden Co (1.60)} 
Borg-Warner (444)..... 
Boston & Maine........ 
Las Brass (1.05).. 
Briggs M Sic Faas 
Briggs & Stratton (3). 
Bristol-Myers Co (2. 80). 
Bklyn. Man. Tr. (1). 
Bklyn. Man. ei pi (6)... 
Bklyn. & Qns. Tr....... 
Bklyn. & Qns. Tr. pf. (3) 
Bklyn Union Gas (38).. 
Brown Shoe (3)........ 
Bruns-Balke-Col........ 
Bucyrus-Erie......... 
Budd Mfg. oC G.). 
Bullard (134)... 4.5 008 
Bulova Watch ey Te 
Bur’ghs Add. M. (1.20). . 
Bush Termn. os 8 ch 6 ok 


Butler Bros (60) 2042 An 


Byers ACE NG by. Woes eee 
Byron Jackson Co. (2 oe 
Calif. Packing (14).. .. 
& umet & Hecla G 4) 
Campbell W. & C. (14 ). 
Canada Dry G. Al. 
Canadian Pacific....... 
Cannon Mills (4 % eed oe 
Spee Admin. A. (34).. 


Central Aguirre, (2 2a) 
Central R. R. o: 

Century Ribbon RAS 
Cerro de Pasco Cop. (4). 
Certain-teed Prods...... 
Champ Pa. & F. (1). 
Checker Cab. Mfg 
Chesapeake Commit 
Chesap. & seat <— g t).. 
ae Great Wes 


Chi. R. “65% 

Chi Yellow Cab (1%): 
Chickasha Cot. Oil a 1%) 
Childs Co 
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bro we 
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BAIN =O 000 OVI 9 
SORA ROKR SR 
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wo 
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SS 


oN wn 
PAR ON OHNO 


46% 
594 
Coml. Iny. T. cv. pf. aie ll ie 
Comm. Solvents (.80)... 215¢ 


Comwith & Sthn........ 3 
Comwith & Sthn pf. (3).. 70 
Congoleum Nairn (1.85). 427¢ 


Congress Cigar (2e)..... 16 
RUS CME Ft a1 alan orn 2. ore 9g 
31% 
102 
baer ate 1834 
gf ae io So 12 
$5 pf. (5)..... 101 
Cons. R. R. of Cuba pf.. 7 
-- Container Corp (1%)... 23 
1. Baking A........ 113¢ 
68 
ea ce 5 34 
roth 
345% 
69 
161 
BA cacicten. 2 6 
37 
17 
“ 
Crucible Steel.......... 37 
Crucible Steel pf. (434 §). 104 
Cudahy Packing (244)... 40 
Gurtis Pub. Co.......-.. 1 
ae Be ae os 
12 
46 
8 
Deere & Co.. 53 
Deere & Co. pf (2.408)... 27 
Deisel-Wem.-Gilb’t (134) 23 
Del. & Hudson......... = 
eee 128 
Devoe & A (2%4).. 40 
Diamond Match (1%)... ee 
42 
b egaiedead 8 
ret ee = 57 
3 
unhill 
Dunplan Silk (1).. 15 
Bago ge (Ss 3? 
ju Pont de N. de! 
y Roll Mill. . . 16458 
29 


E BOK (60)... sc os 
Hise. & Musical Ind. (.18) 


Endi on ¢ 
_ Equit. Office Bidg. ( 


CD a et et 
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40): - 25 
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Name and Dividend. 


First Nat. Stores (3 

Flintkote Co tsa) s = 
Florsheim Shoe A (2 
Follansbee Bros........ 


Gen. Am. Transpt. (3). . 
Gen. Baking (.70)...... 


Gen. Cable 
Gen., Cable pf. (7§) 
Cigar (4) 


Gen. Electric (1.70)..... 
Gen. Foods (2%). ...... 

. Gas & Elec. A..... 
Gene MEN 8 {3) 5.5. 6 sind 


Gen. Ry. Signal (1)..... 
Gen. Refractories (234)... 
Gen. Theatres Equip. (2). 
Gen. Time Instmts (4). . 
Gil’tte Saf. Razor (14%4).. 
Gil’ tte S. Raz. ev. pf. (5). 
Ginihel’ Bros... 2. 
Gimbel Bros. pf. (44)... 
Glidden Co (2)......... 


Gobel Brewing (.65).... 
CAODIEION coe. Geet chek 
Goodrich $5 pf (24).... 
Goodyear T. & R....4... 
Goodyr. T. & R. $7 pf (4) 
Gotham Silk Hosiery.... 
Graham Paige Mtrs..... 
Granite City Steel (34).. 
Grant (W. T.) Co (1.30). 
Gt. Northn. Ore. etfs. (1). 
Gt. Northern pf........ 
Gt. West’n Sugar (2.40).. 
Gr'n(H.L.) Co., Ine. (14%) 
Greyhound Corp. (.95). . 
Gulf. Mob. & Nthn...... 
Gulf Mob. & Nthn pf. ... 
Gulf States Steel....... 
Hackensack Water (144). 
Hall (W. F.) Printing... . 
Hamilton Watch....... 
Harbison-Walker (234). . 
Hat Corp. of Am., A.... 
Hayes Body 


Hazel Atlas Glass (7.64).. 12 


Helme (G. W.) Co. (7)... 
Hecker Prod. (.60)...... 
Hercules Motor........ 
Hercules Powder (5%4).. 
Hershey Choe. (3)...... 
Hershey Choc. pf, (5)... 
Hiram Walker (2)...... 
Holland Furnace (14).. 
Hollander & Sons (3%).. 
Holly Sugar (2)........ 
Homestake Mining (33) . 
Houd. Hershey, A. (234). 
House. Fin. pt. pf. (4.85). 


Hudson Motor Car...... 
Hupp Motor Car....... 
Illinois Central......... 
Tilinois Central pf....... 
Industrial Rayon (1.68).. 
Ingersoll-Rand (2)...... 


Inspiration Copper...... 
Interboro R. Trans..... 
Interlake Iron........ ne 
Intl. Agricultural....... 


Intl. Nickel of C. (1.30) .. 
Intl. Nickel of C. pf. (7).. 
Intl. Ppr & Pwr., A. 
Intl. Paper & Pwr. p: 
Intl. Print. Ink... ae 
Intl. Salt (2).......-.-- 


Clos. 
Price. High. Low. Close, 


1935 Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1936 
4634 5854 40 
Gre. A. karat) 
293; 325, 25 
44% 11% °3 
39% 4736 32 
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4 
78% 3 38% 

116° 119. , 102 

3344 4934 2614 
305% 44% 30% 
34 40% 19% 
48754 544° 414 

4134 44% 39% 
11% 7 65 

6% 12% 6% 
5334 63 48% 
3% 173% 8 

10 225 1334 
1% «463% 1 
20% 29% 18% 24 
Bok Btsh Blog 
100% 129. 885% 1 
6% 16% 6% - 
184g 18% 11% 
13% 153% 98% 
RE 
nego 

153. 160 148 


Interest Dept. Strs (4). 
 Intertype Corp (3). 
Island Creek Coal ti ¥). 
‘Jewel Tea (74) 

_ Johns-Manville (414 

_ Kalamazoo Stove OY. +). 


cy 

Kel ‘-Hayes Wh. "B (14). 
" elvinator (.70. y ital. te sae f 

peat aoe (1. rive 


B18. He) Co. (44). 
Kroger Groce. Lh (1.90) 


f igh Valley Coals 
rey Valley R. R. 


rner Stores Corp. (2 
Ibbey Owens Ford 


‘e Savers Corp (2. “tes 


é eg. (1) ; 
’ Dairy Prods. (14). 
|. Dept. Stores 

r Distillers peat Ore 


’ Steel Corp, (134). . 
. Supply Del. 


Neisner Bros. (2)....... 
Newberry J. J. (2. 80). 
Newport Industries (. 60). 
N. Y. Air Brake (234).. 


mre 
SNOKIDWS 
RVeNtt 


a 
X oXoS 


N.Y. "Shipbuilding. 
Norfolk & West’n (1 
North Am, Aviation. ... 
North American (1 ¥).. i 
North Am. pf. (3) 
North Am, Edison pf... . 
Northern Pacific 

Ohio Oil Co. (.60) 

Oliver Farm Eq. 
Omnibus Corp 20% 
Omnibus Gone pf., A (8) 107 
Oppenheim Collins. 

Otis Elevator (34) 

Otis Steel 


or 


es) 
ACORN IRS 


_ We 
CUNNORNONO 


NWWOAOON 


orb 


Ce) 
oo 
NX MRR Ok NAY 


ett & Myers (7 
a t y he Owens Ill. Glass Co. (6). 
Pacific Am. Fish (34). 
Pacific Gas & Elec. (1 4) 
Pacific Lighting (2.70).. 
Pacific Western Oil 
Packard Motor Car (.20). 
Paraffine Co’s, Ine (234). 
Paramount Pict., Inc.... 
Paramount Pict., 1st pf... 
Park & Tilford (4%) 
Parke Davis & Co (1%{f) 
Parker Rust Proof (2 4). 
Pathe Film Corp (ft). 
Patino Mines. 

Penick & Ford ‘(3) 
Penney (J. C.) Co. 
Penn.-Dixie Cement... . 
Penn.-Dixie Cement pf... 
Penn. Railroad (2). . 
; People’s Drug Store ole 
. ily 4 +6 People’s Gas Lt. & C 
aeilesda, Alkali (1%). . 3 Pere Marquette 
beat weeks (2%). 53 0 3 Pere Mara. pr. pf. (20).. 
1 Pet Milk Corp (1 %).. 
Petrol. Corp. Am. (%).* 
be Sy paella ae cote 
Phelps Dodge Corp (114) 
Philip Morris (3) 
Phillips Potrdivies (244). 
. 40 : . Phoenix Hosiery 
reKeesp't Tin Pl. (5 3) 18 85 Pillsbury FI. Mills (1.60). 
Heeson & Robbins. 10 Pitts. Coal 
9 Pitts. Screw & B. (.5234). 
Pitts. Ohne Coal 
Pitts. Unite : 
RM Oi Co (.90). 
P’nd C’k Poe’ Bor Co. (2): 
Poor & Co., 
Porto Ric. er Tops) ACs 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car. 1st pf.. 
Procter & Gamble Hy Aus 
Public Serv., N. J. (2.60). 
Public Serv., N. J. pf. (5). 
Public Serv., N. J. pf. (6). 
Public Serv., N. J. pf. (7). 
Public Serv., N. J. pf. (8). 
Public Sery. B. & G, pt. (5) 
Pullman, Inc. (1% 
Pure Oil. 
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Radio Gor: Ist pf. (3 
Radio Keith Orph ra) 
Raybestos Manat et 
etre de 
Reading (2 

Reading aa pf. (2) 
Real Silk Hosiery 
s | Reliable Strs. Ci), . 
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e 1935 Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1936 


ay Naine | and Dividend. Clos. ——_—_—__—__*"__ 
ZB Price. High, Low. Close 
x Snrerory ence 30t).. } 
Reo Motor C ‘ Be Fr 0% BK ar if aah 
» Republic Btech 1934 263% 16% 243% 
Rep. Steel pf. (12§ 5 124 77 128% 
‘Revere Cop. & Brass 15% 30% 10 30 \¢ 
Revere Cop. & Bruss, < 5. 63 2444 «63 
Reynolds Metals (1)... . 34 22% 27% 
Reynolds Met'ls pf. (534) 1134 
_ Reynolds Spring (3 +):: 
Reynolds Tobacco, B (3) 
Ritter Dental Seen 
Roan Antel., Ltd. (1.12) 
Ruberoid Co. (4)... 2... 
Safeway Stores (2})..... 
_ St. Joseph Lead (1) ees 
“e ae oo: ue 1 2 
avage Arms ‘ 3! 17% 
Schenley Distillers (331) 51 % BO 873% BSS 
Schenley wits (534). -.... 101% 97% 98% 
Seaboard SITIES a ovens 1 134 % 1% 
Seaboard ri (3.30) «coe 36 435g 30% 3444 
Sears Roebuck (3%). 6534 10144 595g 98% 
Second Nat. Invest.. 2% 456 25% 4% 
Servel, Inc. (1.0734) . 164% 313% 155% 30 
Sharon Steel (1.08)... 23. 323 203; 3036 
Sharp & Dohme........ 4% 10% 4% 9% 
Sharp & Dohme pt. (344) 42% 60 43% 5844 
Shattuck (F.G.)........ 113g 19% 11% 18% 
Shell Union Oil (14).. 15% 28 14% 26% 
Shell Un. Oil ~ (28% §. 1091 % 12746 110% 124 
~ Silver King C. Mns. (.45) 115 14146 8% 11% 
Simmons Co. 3) Seta 20% 48% 19% 45% 
me GREY ONES Sk 20% 374% 19% 36% 
Skelly Oil cum. pf. Neciss 116 % 132 112° 1243¢ 
Smith (A. O.) Corp... Dee ANI 46 
Snider Packing+......._ 2644 28% 21 24 
Socony-Vacuum (.70)... 14% 172 12% 15% 
Solvay Am. Inv. — (534) 110% 114 #6110 = =112% 
South Am. G. & P. (.30).. 456 7% 3% 4% 
S. Porto Ric. Sug. (3 i) - 265% 3% 26 32% 
Sthn. - on eu a). 25% 32 25 29% 
Sthn. Pac . 2444 47% 23% 41% 
thn. Railway 19% 50% 19 48% 
Spalding (A. as &B 8% 11% 6% 10 
Spear & Co 7 27 6% 26% 
Spencer Kellogg (1.60).. 3344 3634 29% 33 
perry Corp. (1)........ 17% 24% %&15% 23% 
Spicer Mfg. (3)......... 12% 37 13% 33 
Spiegel May Stern (3)... 69% 113 63. 107 
Stand. Brands (.80)..... 15% 18% 14% 16 
Stand. Gas. & Elec...... 6% 9% 5% z 
Stand. G. & E. $4¢ a 10 2436 94% 20% 
Stand. G. & E.$7p 28% 64 26% 58% 
Stand. Oil Co., Cal. od 20) 40% 47% 35 3834 
Stand. Oil Co., oe (2.40) 33 45% 32% 43 
Stand Oil Co., Kans..... 28% 30% 25 30 
Stand. Oil Co. & "y: ) (2). 51% 70% 51% 65% 
Starrett Co. (1.20)...... 31% 40% 24% 37% 
Sterling Prods. (4.10). 65445 7833 65 72h 
Stewart-Warner (1)..... 18% 24% 16% 19% 
Stone & Webster....... 145, 2634 145 25% 
Studebaker COP... 9% 15% 9% 13% 
Sun Oil (1t). 72,, 91 72 76% 
Superheater Co (.7214).. 28%4 48% 27) 47 
Superior Steel 1134 28% (95, 28% 
Swift & Co ¢ 22% 2634 20% 24% 
Swift Int'l ( 33 35% 28% 31% 
Syming Gould, ww Me fe 19, 15 17% 
Telautograph (.60 84 9% (6% 8% 
Texas Corp (1}4) 29% 503g 28% 48% 
Texas Gulf Sulphur (234) 33% 44% 33 41 
Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil (4). 8 154 7% 12% 
Tex. vos —— Tr. (10). 103 14% (9% 10% 
Tex. & Pac. Ry........ 28% 49° 28 43% 
istener Mite. (234)... 48% 48% 83% 4355 
Ut 1 oa eink 11 16, 8% 14% 
‘Thermoid Co.......%... 95 12% 8% 11 4 
Third Avenue.......... 3% 9 2 3% 6% 
Third Nat. Inves. (1.15). 27% 40% 23% 40% 
Thompson (J. R.) 84% 135 8% 12% 
Thompson Prods. ¢ ¥q).. 25 3234 24% 29% 
Thompson-Starret 2 8 2 4 6% 
Tide Water As. oul (60). 157% 215% 14% 1934 
Tide Wtr. As. Oil pf. (6). 100 ~ 10634 10054 10444 
Timken Det. Axle (+4), 271%, 1214 26% 
Timken Roller Bng. (34 ) 67 74% O56 3, 
Transamerica Corp. 13% 18% 11, 17% 
Transe. West Air....... 14% 27 14% 17% 
Transue & W.. S. F, eh mere 10% 15% 
: |. Tri-Contl. Corp. (44), ee one aA 7% Pde 
=I ‘0 
mean ete). 7% 1% \ 7% 1 


‘Truscon Steel 


December 1, 1936. 
_ * Payable in stock; 


ry 


ae fee <— ead 
= Stock M arket Prices, Dec. 31, 1986-—Dee. 1, 1936. 


Name and Dividend. 


2. "30 
Union Oil, Calit Pa 3 


United Gas Imp. (1). 


United Gas Im f. 

U. 8. & Forn. Sec bf @). 

U. S. & Forn. Sec. pf. (6). 

uy a Sea Cn ee 
. 8. Gypsum 

U. 8. Hofman eae: 

U- & rect den Alco. (1 Y%) 

U.S. fonmeri ant " : cae 

. 2 ey = ze ease 
. 8. Pipe d 1 

U, 8. Rhy. may. 8): 

U. 8. Rubber... ....... 

U. §. Rubber pf........ 

U. 8. Smelt R. & M. (10). 

U.S8.Sm. R. & M. pf. (3 4) 

= Ee Pea re pasar 

‘tee! (123%4a 
U.S. Tobaceo (7 (7)... doy 
United Stor 


te (3% 
Vick iyo! (2. 
Va.-Car. Che 
Va. Cae Chem. 6% pt. 


Ward Baking: pf. (434 §). 
Warner Bros. Pict 
Warner Bros. Pict. pf.. 
Warren Brost.......... 
Warren Bros. ev. pf.. 
Warren Fdy. & ah4 (2). 
Waukesha Motor (.85) . 
Wesson Oil & 8. (2%)... 
Wesson Oil & 8. pf. (4)... 
West'n Maryland....... 
West'n Maryland 2d pf. . 
West’n Pacific.......... 
West’n Pacific pf....... 
Westn. Union Tel. (2), 
West’h'se Air pore ‘ >) 
West’h'se HE. & M. (54%). 
Weston Elec. Inst. (38): 
Westvaco Chlorine (34)... 
Westy’co yk Bee pf. (44) 
Wheeling 
Wheeling Steel pf. (6§).. 


Wilson & Co. pf. (6). 
Woolworth, & W.) (2.40) 
Worthington Pum 
Worthington P. pf. 
Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) aio. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. ‘BD: 
Yellow Truck & C, B 
Young ere =e te (3 1) 
Youngsto 
Yngstns. eT on G54) 
(A DET ta eas 
$6 PEOGS) 55. iss. be 


dends;, a Includes payments on accumulated dividen 


“<p 


yh 


1935 Jan. 1-D 
ce, ec. 1, 1936 
Price. High. Low. Close. 
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Dividend rates as given in the above table include both regular and extra disbursements declared up to ul 
4) Plus stock dividend; ¢ ‘heer Bh cash or stock; § Payments on accumulated divi- 


ae J 


COURSE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. FOR ‘1936. ns rin 
Cable quotations, as certified by the Federal Reserve ‘Bank to the United pistes Treasury. x 


u 1936 England | France | Belgium | Holland | Denmark Sweden Norway] Italy Poland ; Z 
P Month of |(£ Sterl'g)| (Franc.) | (Frane.) | (Guilder. ) -(Krone.) | (Krona.) | (Krone.) | (Lira.) (Zloty.). 
Par of } f 
Exchange| 88.2397 | 80.0663 80.1695 §0.6806 ves tts id ots bade ont $0.0891 i } 
een. 2.4: 4,9291 -0662 .1687 -6794 -2200 .2540 -2476 -0804 .1892 7 
«Feb, 1... 5.0055 .0669 .1707 -6874 .2235 -2581 .2515* -0804 i: 
Mar. 2.. 4.9941 .0669 -1706 -6875 .2229 .2574 .2509 -0802 is 
SADE)... 4.9542 -0660 .1694 .6798 -2212 -2555 .2489 .0792 ; 
May 1.. 4.9383 -0658 -1690 -6783 .2204 -2546 .2481 .0787 4 ‘ 
June l.. 4.9963 -0658 .1692 .6754 -2230 -2576 -2510 -0786 5 ; 
~JSuly 1... 5.0183 .0663 .1691 .6819 .2239 .2587 -2521 -0786 4 4 
Aug. 1.. 5.0160 -0659 .1686 .6794 -2239 -2586 -2520 -0789 ‘ : 
Sept. 1.. 5.0317 -0658 .1688 .6790 .2256 .2594 -2528 .0787 5 : 
Oct. 1... 4.9355 .0487 .1690 .5429 -2205 .2545 .2480 .0773 iS L 
Nov. 1.. 4.8889 -0465 .1687 .5401 .2182 .2520 .2456 -0526 5 4 
Dec. 1.. 4.9095 .0467 -1690 -5440 -2192 .2531 -2467 -0526 7 4 
1 
Oe Soe See at De eae AN SE EY a Se a a 
Germany} Austria { Czecho- Argentina Aueeey, a 
1936 Spain (Reich- aaiee Slovakia | Canada Japan (Gold Brazil he 
“Month of (Pesetas. )| marks.) ling.) (Koruna.)} (Dollar.) (Yen.) Pesos.) | (Milreis.) (Aust £) 
Par of 
) eehange $0.3267 | 80. foe7 $0.2382 S00 8 | $1.6931 bers 4 $0. . 38.2897 
Ji Zine -1371 402 -1881 -0416 -9948 «2877 *,.3286 *_0842 3.9119 


STOCK AND MONEY MARKET RECORD, JAN. 1 TO DEC. 1, 1936. 
(Compiled by Hamershlag, Borg & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange) 


Bales ae S g 

vi 3 ag & | Sys ae ee 

a) BES Money Rates| 90,3 Ss <= S3as 25 Pa 

f 3S eel co) o “Se 

ze ae Call Money | S22 | 5,8 | Boks | 8 Ki ES 
ey = |, Call Money.) <8 s 2 3 

aes 32a Ose Eras ESyi5 [--} ne eek 

$x > Ane vas Bag | 73.8 z se ang 

BS | ses ree)| | B82}. gate] dk | 2a. | oBRS 

P = = oS 

an Aaa | High. Low | ZQS | Sad | G<85 S a4 285 

sMittions $Milltons| Rate Rate | Average |$ Millions | $Billions on rons 
472.5 4 & 1.00 332.2 46.95 2 . sa ad 43a 

‘0. 4 1.00 229.1 al 35,45. 
4 % & 1.00 701.3 re 35.87 
5.7 x4 1.00 834.6 1 35.15 
‘0 1h 312.2 oF 33.29 
9 1s 6.0 1% 34/26 
9 1. 498.8 1s 35.53 
2 L 269.8 1 36.65 
ui 1é : t 39-3 
9 eat ib 40.92 


é Figures ae from Standard Statistics, Inc. 1!1Total stocks and bonds 
j and municipal issues. ?Relation of New York Stock Exch: Tarteaby re Bats AAb i) 
uae tocks, Average based on daily compilation of Sincarsainee Doce Shae a Market Value of Listed 


' Yee = 
MONTHLY HIGHS AND LOWS OF STOCKS, JAN. 1 TO DEC. 1, 1936. 
(Compiled by Hamerzhlag, Borg & Co., Members of New York Stock Exchange.) | 


687 Stocks. 
High. Low. 


47 Utilities. 58 
High. Low. Pig, Laat Pe 


i ie - __. Astronomical Cidbileicnie Sica. 
Astronomical Calculations for 1937. ye: 


‘ The Astronomical i 
Calculations, beginning on the next pace are in local Mean Time, except as otherwise "i 


indicated, and were made expressly for The World Almanac by 


enry B. Hedrick, Ph.D., Washington, D. C 


CALENDAR FOR 1937, _ 
lias Psl } aWciLaleste | rest at 
lgiszi|) lsdssaee  ldgada 
= | Sle | s { ic $ 2 2) oresla alae 
aS E\EEE [3] _laleielelElela #Sc\E EE Ela 
ce 6 a i Ape. cf fo) fala siimy...) || 1 lalals ral 2 
13 456789 | 4 5 6 7 8 910 ~ | 4.5) 6) 7°38) 9 49 
10.1112 13141516 111213 14151617 11/12 131415 16 B16 
1718 19 20.21 22 23 18 19.20 21 22 93 24 {1819.20 21 22 23 23123 
2425.26 27282930 25 26 27 28 29 30). 25,2627 28 29 30 39/30 
Feb...). .| 12/93 4, 3) 6 May be] lA | a} ol g}-al lc! “als 
| : Sefesfate|telaate of = 1} 2! 4) 5) 
71.8 91011712 13 2} 3) 4) 5) 6) 7] 8} 5% | 3 $1017 1918 1318 
arasacmabeoseel | 9101112131415 15:16.17)18 19\20)2 19/20 
21 22/23 2425 26 27 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 22/23 24/25/26 27’: 26/27 
rae Oe Cade ined 33 24 25 26 27 28.29 (29/30/31). ./. 21. .{. 4 
Mar..|..! 1) 2.3\ 4| 5 6 June....... 12345 Jeeta al ’ 
: | é 5 SAS __ 5 Sept 5 | 
7-8 910111213, 67.8 9101112 58°78 910 111 
14 15161718 1920 13 141516171819) 12,13 14/15 16)17 17|18 
2122 23 24 25.26 27 20 212223 249526) 19 20 21)22/23/24 24125 |” 
28:293031/..1../.. 27(28)29,30). .1. {| 2627 28/29 30). 31 ; 
Re, 
uae) f 
fara she OO A VT aled bes) . ator eas : ‘ 
fe} S'Sig Blots 8 8/3/5)_. { i} S| Bi] 31.1 | | ai gigi 
13S) 312) ele) Ss} $5 b= = 5) eo! 3) aS) 13/3) do sla 
RGR R Ra estaba cia arereeg BEE GECe 
Gans fed. fhe. 3) .) ahApete.( of |.c}|_.) a] ot guwy-..|al..)..)a..f-al afloot...1 401. b a eee 
| 23) 4) 5) 67 8 3) 4) 5 6) 7 8! 9] ° 3 4! 5) 6 7, 8) 9) “tat alahard § it 
9.10/11 1213/14 15 1011 1213141516 101112 13141516) 91011 1213/14/15 © 
1617 18.19 20 21.22 17 18.19 20 21 22/23 17 18/19 20 21 22.23) 16/17/18 .9 2021/22 
2824 20,26.2728 20 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 24.25 26 Bras 20 0) 23 242526 272829 
Feb...|..)..| i] 2} 3) 4) 5.May...| 1 2.3) 4! 5 6! 7) Aug....{../ i) 9/3) 41 5) 6lNov “4 al lar 
(87 8) 910111 8 910111213114 78 9 10)11)12/13) “78 10atas 
113. 14.15 16.17 1819 151617 18,19 20.21 |14/15|16/17'18|19)20) 13/14/15161718)19 
20.21.22:23 24.25.26, 32 23 2425262728 (31.22.23 24 2526/27) O\21/22\232425126 
eae ee Bee, a Pe 28/29/30). ./. |, 
Mar. -|<2}. ./, 1) 2) 3) 4) S)June...}.-/..5..| 1) 2) 3) 4)Sept...[..). ot. ./. 21 1] 2 gD 90 ae ee Ee es a 
067.8 9101112) 56 7 8 91011 4) 5) 6 7| 8 9110) 4| 5! 6] 7| 81 9110 > 
13 14/15/16 17/1819 1213.14.15 16 17)18 11,12'13)14'15|16/17) 11/12|13/14/15)16|17 
(20 21/22.23/24:25)26) 19 20 21 22.23 24 25 18/1920 21 22/23/24) /18|19|20212223104 
2728'29,30/31). |. . 262728 2930. ./. .| 25 2627/2829)30). . | 25/26|272829 30/31 
CALENDAR FOR 1936. eR oo 
———— 7 > _ Lar 
slelgic/8! |. |] alo] 8 / + |e eo) se eee 
gE 2 2/Elz/s g/S|/5|S|elx!3 SIS |SiSIBlele 
| eI (Risa | ct 
TOES a ha at Land [eI | OR RIEE ae 
laprit...|-2|-.|.,] a] 2) a) alvuy...|..|.|J al al al dloee......| J hjalas 
5 6| 7 8 91011 5) 6) 7/8} 9/10/11) 4) 5) 6| 7 8) 9/10 
1213141516 17/18 12 13/14/15)16|17/18) 11/12/13/14/15/1617 
19/20)21 22'23'24/25) 19 20/21/22 23/24/25) 18/19'20/21/22123|24 
26/27 :28 29/30). .|. . 26/27/28)29.30)31). . 25/26)27/28)2913081 
| af a] 1) QiAug....]..]..}..]..]..]..} HiNow...| 1) 2) 3) 4 5 Tt 4 
| 4! 5), 6! 7] 8 2) 3) 4) 5) 6| 7/8) 8} 9]10)11/12}13/14 
10)11/12'13)14)1516 9)10)11/12)13)14/15) 15/16|17|18|19/20}21 
17)18}19 2021/22 23 16|17)18)19)20|21|22' 22/23/24/25126127128 
== oe poco a 23 24 25:26,27/28 29 29/80) le alana 
31 il alata! at @lsept ~..ols| if 2/314) SlDec....|..|..| ala as 
| 81 910111213 6) 7|_ 8| 9101112) 6] 7) 8| 9110111)12 
14/15,16.1718 19.2 13 14.15)16 17|18 19 1314/15/16 1718119 
212223 24 25 26 27 20 21 2223 24/25 26 20.21/29)23)2425126 
28 29130.. .{. 1. 27282930. .J..1.. ./27 28'29)30.311. .1. 
THE SEASONS. 7 


In the temperate zones, these are four in number: 


Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning 
respectively at the vernal equinox, the summer 
_ solstice, the autumnal equinox and the winter 
solstice; for which, in the north temperate zone, 
‘the approximate dates are March 21, June 21, 
- September 23, and December 21. 


In the south temperate zone, the vernal equinox 


or the beginning of Spring is Septe:nber 23, the 
summer solstice or the beginning of summer is 
tz December 21, and so on. 


The earth’s axis continually points in the same 


_ direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
- would everywhere be of equal length and equable 
- conditions of temperature would prevail. 


But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 


- dicular to the orbit, and only in, March and Sep- 
tember is the axis at right angles to the direction of 


_ the sun. ® 
In those months occur.the equinoxes, when day 


night are equal the world over. 
June, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
d the days in the northe! hemisphere are 


longer than the nights; at the same time, the days in 
the southern hemisphere are shorter than the nights. 
In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun, and the nights in the northern hemi- 
sphere are longer than the days; at the same time 
the nights in the southern hemisphere are shorter 
than the days. $ 
The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. . 
In June, ip the north temperate zone, the heat re- \ 
ceived by day far exceeds the loss through radiation 
by night, and it is not until July or August that the 
two become equal and the maximum temperature — 
of the year is experienced. . 
In December, the heat received by day fails to make ‘Ss 
good the loss by night, and it is not until January or 
February that gain and loss become equal and the 
thermometer ceases to show a downward tendency. 
The Seasons in 1927 (Eastern Standard Time) be- 
n as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring) March 20, 
.45: Summer solstice (Summer), June 21, 3.32; 
Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), September 23, 6.13; 
Winter Solstice (Winter), December 22, 1.22. ‘ ** 


ae * 


Daily Calendar, 1 
JANUARY. 


' (Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) — 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 110. 


a Calendar for Calendar for : ante 
d] g | wobtng || NGonnectioun’” || _ washington, Charleston, 
bap re ® N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, ||_ Georgia, Alsbaus: 
Pel. . Michigan, Wisconsin.) jnawos ao Missourl, Hanes, |iteras, New Mexico, 
a a Nyvening ears Siege ake erage and. Arizona, and 
S 3 SD area ane sa Northern California. || Central California. |{Southern California. 
fo} ° 
r la wie. win. Mile. Mle. Mle. |e. W.|H. M.\H. M.)|H. MI. MjH. M. 
| Fr 7 99| 4 38] 9 59|| 7 25| 4 42/10 1]] 7 19] 4 48|10 1)| 7 215 510 3 
2) Sa 7 29| 4 39/11 1|| 7 25| 4 43/11 1]| 7 19| 4 49/11 2|| 7 2|.5 6/10 59 
BS 7 291 4 40)..... H 25) 4 44) 7 19} 4 50)..... 7 2) 5 6/11 54 
4| M 7 99| 4 41/12 || 7 25| 4 45/12 1|| 7 19] 4 51/12 Of 7 215 7F..... 
5| Tu 7 99| 4 42| 1 3/| 7.25} 4 46] 1 O|| 7 19| 4 52/12 59|| 7 3) 5 812 49 
6} W 7 29| 4 43| 2 3i| 7 25| 4 47] 2 Ol] 7 19| 4 53) 1 57] 7 3) 5 9) 1 44 
“| Th 7 99| 4 44| 3 3\| 7 25| 4 48] 2 58]| 7 19] 4 54] 2 54)| 7 3] 5 10) 2 39 
8| Fr 7 99| 4 45| 4 1|| 7 25| 4 49] 3 56/| 7 19) 4 55] 3 51]| 7 3] 5 10) 3 33 
9| Sa 7 29| 4 46| 4 56|| 7 25| 4 50] 4 51/| 7 19] 4 56] 4 46) 7 3) 5 11) 4 27 
PS 7 29| 4 47| 5 48/|°7 25] 4 51] 5 42/| 7 19| 4 57] 5 37/| 7 3] 5 12) 5 18 
M 7 29) 4 48\sets || 7 25] 4 52isets || 7 19] 4 58/sets || 7 3] 5 13)sets 
Tu 7 28| 4 49} 5 5\| 7 25| 4 53} 5 10] 7 19| 4 59] 5 15]) 7 3] 5 14) 5 30 
Ww 7% 28] 4 50] 6 13]| 7 24) 4 54] 6 16]| 7 18) 5 0] 6 20)| 7 3) 5 15) 6 31 
| Th 7 Q7| 4.52] 7 21]| 7 24) 4 55] 7 23)| 7 18) 5 1| 7 26)| 7 3) 5 
Fr 7 271 4 53] 8 29]| 7 24] 4 56] 8 30]| 7 18) 5 2) 8 33)| 7 3) 5 
Sa 7 26| 4 54] 9.39]| 7 23) 4 57| 9 39]| 7 17) 5 3) 9 40]| 7 3) 5 
Ss 7 26| 4 55/10 49]| 7 23] 4 58/10 48]| 7 17) 5 4/10 47)| 7 2) 5 
M 7 25) 4 56).....|| 7 22) 4 59/11 59]| 7 16] 5 5/11 57|| 7 2) 5 
ue 7% 25) 4 S82 1) 7% 22) 5. OF. et “1G :Sivn6|e ae ee) 
WwW %-Q4) 4 59) 1 JAIL 7-21) 5 2) TT) 7 15) 5 71 7 1S 
Th Y 24) 5 O} 2 Q6 7 2115 2) 2 Qiii 7 15) 5 8 218) 7 Tis 
| Fr 7.231 5 1)3°35|| 7 20) 5 3) 3.301). 7 15| 5 9} 3 25) % 115 
Sa 7 22) 5 3) 4 38] 7 19) 5 4 4 34]| 7 14] 5 10) 4 28) 7 O| 5 
si 7 21) 5 4] 5 34 7 18] 5 6) 5 28) 7 14) 5 1] 5 24) 7 O15 
M 7 20| 5 6Glrises || 7 17| 5 Tjrises || 7 13] 5 13lrises || 6 59] 5 
‘Tu 7 19| 5 7| 5 26) 7 16} 5 8 5 29)| 7 12] 5 14) 5 33/1 6 59) 5 
WwW 7 19| 5 8 6 34)| 7 15) 5 9} 6 37|| 7 12) 5 15) 6 39)| 6 58) 5 
Th 7 18) 5 -9| 7 41)! 7 14) 5 10] 7 42/| 7 11] 5 16) 7 45]| 6 58] 5 
Fr 7 17| 5 10) 8 45]; 7 13) 5 12) 8 46)}| 7 10| 5 17| 8 46)| 6 57) 5 
Sa 7 16) 5 11) 9 47|| 7 13] 5 14) 9 47|| 7+ 9) 5 18) 9 46]| 6 57) 5 
Ss 7 15] 5 12/10 49]| 7 12} 5 15|10 47]} 7 8] 5 19]10 46]| 6 56| 5 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
‘Day of Day of |” Day of Day of 

Month. |H. M. S.||Month.|H. M. S.|| Month.|H. M. S.|| Month.|H. M. S.|| Month. |H. 

1 12 3 41 8 |12 6 50 14 #|12 9 12/) 20 |12 11 11 

2 12 4 9 Wa bas 74 al 15 |12 9 34/|/ 21 {12 11 28 

3 12 4 37) 10 |12 7 40 16/12 9 55|/| 22 |12 11 44]; 28 
aeopilecoe 4) 1) 112° 8.4 17 (|12 10 15 23 112 12 0 

5 15 

6 29 

fii 


12 5 32]) 12 |12 8 27|| 18 j12 10 34)| 24 {12 12 
12 5 58) 13 {12 8 50} 19 /12 10 53)|/: 25 {12 12 


TWILIGHT. 4 


Place. Jan. |} Begins. Ends. Jan. Begins. RA0E. Jan. | Begins. 
H. M. H. M, H. M H\ M 

Boston..... 1 5 48 6 19 ll 5 48 

New York 1 5 46 6 21 ll 

Washington.| 1 
Charleston: .| 1 
hi BP toe MOONS Se (EASTERN STANDARD|TIBIE.) 

Ra Pe sient hee K . | Fir i Piero 
New Moon................ 12 11 47 aig arabe ‘ be 


_ Morning Stars—Mereury, Mars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—)Mercury, Venus, eatuen’ 
iy my 


sty OY gy eae i ashlar tu DY 
Bek \ i | | 


FEBRUARY. 
_ % 27 mee alr Standard Tins Time, Pos ge tre oe Sally aoe es 
p . Dekeiiar for x Calendar for \ ‘ 
4 = oI New England, ‘Connestont Wonnaione bt ted + 
cI $s Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama 
: = i Minieun. Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
o| ‘a —S Siuctn tat Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
| S Oregon. iNorthemn California. Central Calitecata, eee hor 
o} ) 
mb > £ = 7 
Peal oa Rises, Sats. lea@s.|| Bises.| Seas lees. eises. | Sete. |B. °5.\| aise. | Sen Bow. |e’. 
H. M. i. M.\H. AM.)\H. 2 A. MJ\H. M.A, 2 |. M.|\H. M. H. re H. M. 
7 14 5 13|11 50)| 7 1 11) 5 16/11 46|| 7 11 44|| 6 5 
ee ts) ae Us ae ee ARLE OS | aes Tee Ol Gb Ss Se 6-555: 33ie ae 
7 12) 5 16)12 50)| 7 9) 5 18/12 46)| 7 12 43)! 6 
7 11} 5 18) 1 48]| 7 8| 5 20) 1 44)| 7 1 40/) 6 
7 10: 5 19] 2 45]) 7 7| 5 21] 2 39]| 7 2 35|| 6 
7 9| 5 20| 3 37|| 7 6) 5 22) 3 32/| 7 3 271] 6 
7 8 5 21)°4 26]) 7 5] 5 23) 4 20|| 7 4 16) 6 
7 75 22) 5 10) 7 415 24 5 4] 7 5 01 6 
> 7 35| 5 24; 5 47|| 7 3] 5 26) 5 43] 6 5 40}| 6 
E 7 4 5 25\sets 7 2) 5 27\sets 6 sets 6 5 
| 7 3} 5 27; 6.14/| 7 1] 5 28) 6 15]| 6 6 18]! 6 = 
7 Vy 5 28) 7 25)| 7 O| 5 29) 7 26)| 6 7 26)| 6 5 
. 7 O} 5 29) 8 37]| 6 59] 5 30) 8 37/| 6 8 36)! 6 5 
6 59) 5 30) 9 50/| 6 58} 5 32] 9 48] 6 9 46)| 6 5 
6 58} 5 31)11 4/| 6 5 33)11- 0}| 6 10 58]| 6 5 
| St) > 32). oe. 2 6 as ae Gi SU) -S S8in Sa: 6 5 
6 56) 5 33}12 16)| 6 5 35/12 6 12) DUG BAT. ee 
7 6 54) 5 35) 1 26)| 6 5 36) 1 6 1 17|| 6 5 
6 52| 5 36) 2 31i| 6 5 38) 2 6 2 21/1 6 5 ni 
| 6 50) 5 38| 3 27)| 6 5 40) 3 6 3 17|| 6 5 ‘3 
ys 6 49) 5 39) 4 16)| 6 5 41) 4 6 4 7) 6 5 3.5 
6 47| 5 40| 4 56)| 6 5 42) 4 6 4 49)| 6 5 A 3: 
: 6 45| 5 41] 5 30)| 6 5 43] 5 6 5 25/| 6 5 51, 
6 44) 5 42irises |} 6 5 45\ris 6 rises || 6 5 ise: 
6 43) 5 44) 6 30/| 6 5 46) 6 6 48| 6 31|| 6 5 6. 
6 41) 5 45) 7 32)| 6 5 47| 7 6 49) 7 32\| 6 5 Fs 
6 40} 5 47| 8 6 5 48) 8 6 50) 8 32)| 6 5 8. 
6 38| 5 48) 9 6 5 491 9 6 51] 9 32]| 6 5 *) 


y of ot Day of | Day of oo 


: Month, a AA. se Month. Ht. Af, SS: Month, AD, # OT. Month. H. M. S. Month. i. 


12 14 17 12 14 22|/| 19 |12 13 59 
u 12 14 20 12 14 20|| 20 {12 13 53 
ae 12 14 21 12 14.17|| 21 |12 13 46 


22 {12 13 38 
23 |12 13 30 
24 |12 13 21 


12 14 14 
1214 9 
1214 5 


12 14 23 
12 14 23 
12 14 23 


D> Or OO tO 


Pe ae 2 

TT) ak i pate 
71 {21] 516 | 7 
72.121) 6 1¢chmaedas 

657) /11 1 5 250|\7 5 | 21l 5 16) anaes 
MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME.) 


First Quarter... ./......:17D.4 Siemon 
BEE So a) 3D. 7H. 4M. | First Quar YW 9 50 
Evening “stars——Venus, Saturn. ‘ 


- 100 


8d Month. ae Be MARC : 
‘(Local Mean Time. A. M., Ugh eS) 
To obtain Slee Time, see directions on page 110.” 


Calendar for ‘Galehanr for i ; 
. Boston, ; New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Oregon. | Borthorn California. Central California. Southern California. 


7 
Sun Sun | Moon Sun Sun { Moon Sun | Sun { Moon Sun Sun | Moon 
Rises.| Sets. |\R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R &S. || Rises. | Sets, |R. &S,|| Rises. | Sets. |R.&S. 
H. MH. M.\H. M.A. -|\H. M.\H. j|H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||\H. M.|H. M.\H. M, 
36| 5 49|10 37 52/10 30 57|10 17 
53/11 28 58\11 12 


Sir ot 
Sah 


4 
- 


| Day of the Month. 


ID 


10)/12 54 
11} 1 48 
12| 2 34 
13} 3 14 
14] 3 50 
15} 4 23 
15\rises_ 
16) 6 17 
16) 7 13. 
17|. 8-8 43 
18} 9 3. 
18) 9 57 
19|10 50 


owe 
OO 09 09 


[os 
i) 
4 


16|rises 


AAMAAAAAARAMAAAAAAMRMHAAaAnUIMAUNUAAaH 
+ 


Or Or Gt Or Or Or D D DDD AYAHDAAYDAAAADAIARAAwIMAAAIAOHD 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
61 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
| 6 
6 
5 
16 
5 
i 
5 
5 
5 
5 


MRAAMARAMAARARDRADRARAAGMKASNMMMHMMH 

GUT OTH DOT TA. A ABDAAAAAARAHAARAAAARAARAAAAD 
AAAAAAAAGARAMAAMWAMAMAAHAAHAMHHHUNUMUMUMUAAan 
Or Oe Or Ge Ge Ge Gt DD DDD DA AD XAYADAAARAAAAHAAAwxIwABIAAD 


Or Or 
ee 
~I 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
Day of Day of 
.|| Month. jz. M.S. Month. iH. M. S. Pay of a. MCR Met EFS DE ITS: 

12 10 55 20 | 

12 10 40 Q1 

12 10 25 22 

1210 9 23 
24 
25 


TWILIGHT. 
Ends. Mar. | Begins. Ends. 
H. M. H. M. H. M. 
(ee 83 4 48 7 35 
7 22 4 48 7 33 
SAP RE wl 4 50 dean 
719 4 55 7 27 


MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD ai 
»- 9D. had bi De esha 


Daily Calendar, 1937. 101 


5 5 gaan tas ecm 
a i: 4th Month. APRIL. : 30 Days. 
: (Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M.. black.) 


’ 


; To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 110. 
aa ee ey et 
: i Calendar for Calendar for 


Bg | Meeiagices, | Nouaomct™ || patenttor |] gatenaes tor om 
° | N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
S| Ee | Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
2; © ! et Het eg cles ene ce gene p Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
i . | Oregon. Northern California.|| Central California, Bouthers  Sutrened 
id > | \ } 
A| A lates. | Sea. laos. Retses | Sets | @S.|| wisce. | Sets. (2°93! ute. | SUB lates 
i. M.A. M.\ MH. MH M1. M.|\\H M.\H. M.|\H. MAH. MIB. M, H. iM. ay 
1 Th | 5 44) 6 25)..... 5 45] 6 24)..... 5 46] 6 23/11 58]| 5 49] 6 ‘ 
2) Fr | > 42 6 2712 91) 5 43) 6 26/12 3ii 5 45) 6 24)..... 5 48} 6 20]..... 
3} Sa | 5 40) 6 28/12 55|| 5 41! 6 27/12 49|| 5 44) 6 25/12 45]] 5 471 6 
aS | 5 38 6 29) 1 56 5 39) 6 28) 1 31]} 5 42!) 6 26] 1 27|| 5 45) 6 
5 M | 5 37) 6 30) 2 12)) 5 38) 6 29, 2 8 5 40} 6 27; 2 5|| 5 44,6 
6} Tu | 5 35) 6 31) 2 45]; 5 36] 6 30} 2 42]| 5 38] 6 28] 2 39]| 5 421 6 
zi) Wi | 5 33) 6 32) 3 15 5 34) 6 31) 3 13]| 5 36) 6 29] 3 12]| 5 41) 6 
8| Th | 5 32 6 33) 3 44/| 5 33) 6 32) 3 43]; 5 35] 6 30) 3 43]| 5 40) 6 
9 Fr | 5 30 6 34, 4 13 5 31) 6 33) 4 14}| 5 33) 6 31) 4 15]| 5 381 6 
10} Sa 5 29) 6 36jsets 5 30) 6 34jsets 5 32) 6 32\sets 5 37) 6 
11 Ss | 5 27| 6 371-7 38 5 28) 6 35} 7 35!) 5 30) 6 33) 7 32]] 5 36) 6 
12} M | 5 26 6 38| 8 55 5 £7) 6 36) 8 50|| 5 29) 6 34] 8 47|| 5 34) 6 
13| Tu .| 5 24) 6 39/10 7|| 5 25) 6 37/10 2)] 5 27] 6 35) 9 58/| 5 3316 
4 W_ | 5 23) 6 40/11-13)) 5 24) 6 38/11 7]| 5 26) 6 36/11 3]| 5 321-6 
15}: Th S23) G6, 41 he... > | 5p 2306 SOs 824. 5 24) 6 37/11 59]| 5 31) 6 
16} Fr | 5 19} 6 42/12 91} 5 20) 6 40/12 3/]| 5 23] 6 38]..... 5 30|"6) 30io ee 
‘ 17) Sa | 5 17) 6 43/12 55)| 5 19] 6 41/12 50] 5 22) 6 39/12 47]| 5 2916 
18} S | 5 15 6 45) 1 33|| 5 18) 6 42) 1 29 5 20) 6 40] 1 26)| 5 28) 6 32) | 
19} M | 6 13 6 46, 2 5|| 5 16) 6 43/2 2 5 18) 6 41) 2 Lil 5 26) 6 32) 
20| Tu , 5 12 S40 60) 2B 18) 44 2 32)| 5 17| 6 42) 2 30\| 5 25] 6 33 
21 W | 5 10 6 48) 2 59!) 5 13) 6 45) 2 58|| 5 16) 6 43] 2 59)) 5 24) 6 34 
22} Th | 5 9} 6 49) 3 24/] 5 11| 6 46] 3 24/| 5 15] 6 43] 3 25|| 5 23] 6 35) 
23) Fr | 5 7| 6 50] 3 48]| 5 9) 6 47) 3 50 5 13) 6 44] 3 52\| 5 22| 635 
(24) Sa | 5 6| 6 Sijrises || 5 8) 6 48jrises || 5 12 6 45)rises || 5 20/ 6 36 
1951. S | 3 4] 6 52\ 717 5 7| 6 50| 7 13|| 5 11) 6 46) 7 10]} 5 19) 6 37 
26} M | 5 3} 6 53) 8 15) 5 5] 6 51/8 11]| 5 9} 6 47) 8 7] 5 18) 6 38 
27} Tu | 5 1| 6 54/9 12)| 5 4/6 52/9 6|| 5 8| 6-489 2]| 5 17) 6 38) 
y 28] W | 5 0} 655/10 4|| 5 2 6 53) 9 58 5 7| 6 49| 9 54]| 5 16) 6 39) 
y 99| Th | 4 58] 6 56/10 51]! 5 1) 6 54/10 45)| 5 6) 6 50)10 41]) 5 15) 6 40): 
j 30 Fr | 4 57 6 57/11 33|)} 5 0} 6 55/11 28|| 5 5] 6 51/11 24)) 5 14 6 40 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 


Day of Day of Day of Day of pn 
ai H. M. S.| Month.|H. M. S.|| Month.|H. M. S.||Month. |H. M. S.|| Month. |H. M.. 


: 1 7 12 211|| 18 [12 0 34|| 19 |11 59 8 
Q g l12 154|| 14 112 019] 20 |11 58 55 

3 9 |12 138|| 15 [12 0 4/| 21. |11 58 43 

4 12 122|| 16 {11 59 50/| 22 |11 58 31 

Bt 5 12 1 5\) 17 111 59 36|| 93. |11 58 19 

; 6 12 050]! 18 |11 59 22|| 24 |11 58 8 

3 TWILIGHT. 

4 Place Apr Begins Ends. Apr. Begins Ends. Apr 

4 loge 1) GENERA H. M. H. M H. M 


_ Boston..... 


1 
New York. .; 1 411 7 59 11 3 52 8.12 (| 21 
_ Washington.| 1 415 755 | 11 3 58 {Bes a bah 
; 1 4 26 7 43 li 412 J25Z2— 2 


_ Charleston. . 


Full Moons «205 ciclo eset yon ge et oD 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus. 


Last Quarter ....3D. ~ 10H, 53M. | First Quarter.........-.... 
‘ew Moon.. 12 10 | 
orning 


Stars—Venus, M ars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


Daily Calendar, 193 
Pe (sth Month’ * MAY. we 
a : (Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) 

I To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 110. ; 


Pa 


i 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
ad Boston, Rev von City, Washington, Charleston, 
earns New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, || Georgia, Alabama, 
© N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, |/Louisiana, Arkansas, 
= Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
2 a and 8. Dekow: te ae a Neva ee Arizona, and : 
ne Oregon. Northern California. entra Ceiornia. 7 Soar bcrn ia tir 
i) =i ; 
BS o 
A Sun | Moon || Sun | Sun | Moon || £20, | ‘Seas. [22.2-8.|| Rises | “Sete |e. eS | 
H. Min. MH. M.||\H. M.\H. M.|H. M ; a 
4 59 5 3 41/11 49 
4 58) 5 1| 6 53/12 3i) 5 13) 6 41]..... 
4 57 5 0] 6 A212 26 
4 56 4 59| 6 43}.1 29 8 
4 55 4 58) 6 44) 1 36 
4 53 4 56] 6 45,210 
4 52 4 55] 6 45,246 
4 51 4 54) 6 46) 3 24 
4 50) 4 53) 7 A7\sets 4 
4 48 4 52) 7 47|718 — 
4 47 4 51| 7 481826 
4 46 4 50) 7 49/9 29 
A 45 7 49110 23. 
4 44 7 50]11 10 
4 43 vi 51/11 50 
4 42 7 6/12 0] 5 16 sal..... : 
4 41 7 53]12 26 
4 40 7 54/12 59 
4 39 7 55] 1 30 
4 38 7 55}2 0 
4 37 7 56} 231 
4 37 7 57,3 5 - 
4 36 7 57| 3 40 
4 35 7 58lrises 
4 35 7 58| 7 31. 
4 34 7 59} 8 20 
4 33 7 019 6 
4 33 7 0}9 48 
4 32 7 1}10 26 
4 32 7 1111.92 a 
4 31 7 2/11 35 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
ay of Day of 


. M. 


11 56 24 11 56 14 


56 11 56 25 
11 56 21}) 15 j11 56 14 11 56 11 56 59 
11 56 15]} 22 {11 56 28 411 57 6 
11 56 16 56 29 |11 57 13 
11 56 18 56 30 |11 57 21s 
11 56 21 56 


11 57 30 


TWILIGHT. 
Ends: May.; Begins. 


2 8 33 Ii} .3 7 


8 12 11 3. 32 21 3 22 


+ eee. Se eee Re ee al a ge 
Daily Calendar, 1937. 
ie JUNE. 30 Days. 
ee. Siro eptate Staodard Tine ease ee 
» eer eae F acacose New York (it 
El 3 | New Engisna, Connecticut,” Waenlaatan! Chases ea 
S| E Iamonifak WESnain || PRRRN ENE OL || Vagitla, Rentisky, ||, Geom, Alebaing, 
4 t 5 i 5 s, f , Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
PS 2 | uktccte eet lows. EES, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
A a 3 | Oregon. Northern ‘alifornia, Central California. Southern Gentes 
2 2 i Sun | Sun | atl Sun Sun | M 5 J 
us A | Rises. Sets. IR. &S. || Rises. Bets. IR. eS. He ant Sere. Paoes eee Sa 
Hom| arin arly as H. MjH ™.\\q. ula. wie. uM. WH. M. 
1 Pe ASB ha ZO is. hae STIST BSh one. AST IGF 19). es 7 2c eee 
‘2 W i 4 26) 7 3012 11}; 4 30) 7 25/12 10]! 4 36! 7 19/12 10 aes} r 
38; Th | 4 25) 7 31/12 39]| 4 30} 7 26/12 39]/ 4 36] 7 20112 40 yous | 43. 
4 Fr 4 25) 7 32) 1 9|| 4 29) 7 27) 1 10]] 4 35) 7 21] 1 13 y eee F 
5}. Sa | 4 25) 7 33] 1 41/| 4 29) 7 28] 1 45]| 4 35] 7 22) 1 48 T° Abe yi 
6) S | 4.24) 7 33] 2 16)| 4 29) 7 28) 2-93]| 4 35] 7 23] 2 28 7 5) 2 a 
7| M | 4-24) 7 3413 6/] 4 28] 7 29! 3 11]| 4 34] 7 23] 3 16 7 5| 3.84. 
8} Tu | 4 24) 7 35\sets || 4 28) 7 29\sets || 4 34] 7 24|sets 7 6\sets 
9 9) W 4 23) 7 35) 8 35]| 4 28] 7 30) 8 29)) 4 34) 7 25] 8 25 7 6 8 9 
10} Th | 4 23) 7 36] 9 23|| 4 28] 7 31] 9 19]| 4 34] 7 25) 9 7 719 O° 
‘ ll Fr | 4 23 7 3710 2)| 4 28) 7 31) 9 59]! 4 34) 7 25) 9 7 7/9 
# 12} Sa 4 23) 7 37)10 36)) 4 27) 7 32/10 33|| 4 34) 7 26/10 | 7 8/10° 
aS} iS ) 4 22) 7.38/11 4]) 4 27) 7 32/11 4]| 4 33) 7 26/11 7 8/10 5 
144. M /} 4 22) 7 38/11 30]} 4 27] 7 33/11 31|| 4 33) 7 27/11 7 8111 
15| Tu | 4 22) 7 38/11 56)) 4 27] 7 33/11 57|| 4°33] 7 27|11 y ae) ee 
16): W | 4 22) 7 39)..... Asia 133). be ABSAe ZT s¥,298 7 9 
; F034 Eh } 4 22) 7 39/12 29|| 4 27| 7 34/12 241) 4 33) 7 28/12 7 10 
18} Fr } 4 22) 7 39/12 49]! 4 27] 7 34/12 52/| 4 33) 7 28/12 Tn 
' 19} Sa } 4 22) 7 39) 1 19]| 4 27] 7 34] 1 23!| 4 33] 7 28) 1 via 
. 20! 5S | 4 22) 7 40) 1 52)) 4 28) 7 35) 1 57)| 4 34) 7 29) 2 2 7 
— 21) M | 4 22) 7 40) 2 31|| 4 28) 7 35) 2 37/| 4 34) 7 29) 2 42 eh 
— 22) Tu | 4 23) 7 40jrises || 4 28) 7 35\rises || 4 34] 7 29)/rises 7 
| 93} W | & 23) 7 40) 7 31]| 4 28] 7 35) 7 26]) 4 34) 7 29) 7 21 7 
24 «~Th | 4 23| 7 40] 8 12/| 4 28) 7 35| 8 7/| 4 34] 7 29) 8 3 71 
_ 5] Fr | 4 24) 7 41| 8 48|| 4 29) 7 36| 8 44|| 4 35) 7 30) 8 41 Tia 
x 26) Sa | & 24) 7 41) 9 19 4 29| 7 36) 9 15!| 4 35] 7 30) 9 14 hm 
a OU > § 494 7 41) 9 48|| 4 29| 7 36] 9 46) 4 35] 7 30) 9 44 7 
9s} M | 4 25| 7 41\10 16|| 4 30| 7 36/10 15|| 4 36| 7 30/10 14 7 
29| Tu 4 25) 7 41/10 43|| 4 30) 7 36/10 43)) 4 36| 7 30/10 44 7 
30} W t 4 26) 7 ene 10}; 4 31) 7 36/11 11|| 4 37) 7 30/11 14 ci 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. ; 
Meath. H M. S. Mouth. H M. s, Meath. Ey sf ae Month. H. M. S. Mont EMSs 
oe 
1 Il 57 38 %- 1 58) 40 18 {11 59' 51 EOD od 25 : At 
2 11 57 48 By Wit 58:51 14 |12 0 4 a 6 As | | ‘2338 5 
3 Wt 57oF 9 Wil 59 2 15 |12 016 bi Mt by fas " 
- 4 ee 58) 7 10 j11 59 14 Le “2 0). 29 BP AZ ‘ 5 eu 
5 |11 58 18|| 11 [11 59 26)) 17 |12 0 42|| 23 fiz 2 2 3:15 
6 {11 58 28]| 12 |11 59 39]| 18 |12 0 55]| 24 |i2 2 3107 tae 
TWILIGHT. 
Place. June.| Begins. Ends. j|June, Begins. Ends. June.| Begins. = i 
lea Waa e eo Me Ho as 0. ; #H. M. 
Ps. Boston. :.. If Fis 9 40 11 Dae 9 53 va | sae 
- New York..| 1 2 28 G28 > lt [4221 938 | 21] 219 } aS ae 
us Washington. 1 Q 42 9 15 11 2 37 9 24 21 Q3a5 9 28 
- Charleston..| 1 315 S42) PAT |) 9 Fk 848 | 21 | 311 8 52 
= MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME.) eg 
Bee eae ee “op. . 12H.  24M.| First Quarter..............15D 2 3M. 
, 3 43 Wall. Moons, w2igeuds ose 23 ; 


th Month. ~ 
hay: fai: ~ Local Mean Time. A. M., Ught figures: 
To obtain Standard Time, Bee directions 


nl Calendar for Calendar for ed! 
Bl og | mekbRaa, - || NZoatence” || wasbingeon, || Ghanteston, 
rani 8 ‘ran wes Pennsylvania, Obto,()) Vireinia, Kentueeys |e huictaan  Aveareea 
; a B Meh gD, ee teen hebben Colorado, Utah, aoa ¢ New eine 
a} | pee oon oe Nortieen  itornia. ae ae Boumern’ California. 
oO ° il 
Fae Aq. la wig. wiin. wlH. M.lg. u.\ig. Mla. Mle. MM. 
aot Na 7 41/11 41|| 4 31] 7 36/11 43]] 4 7 30/11 46)| 4 53] 7 12/11 55 
2 Fr TAQ) = Mee 408h 7 36)..2 4 37| 7 30]... -. AS 5A 7) AD rs ao 
Beslee cs 7 40112 15|| 4 32] 7 35/12 19]| 4 38} 7 29|12 23]| 4 55) 7 12/12 35 
eat 7 40/12 57|| 4 33] 7 35} 1 1)| 4 38] 7 29] 1- 6|| 4 56} 7 12) 1 22 
rs) ME 7 40} 1 46|| 4 33] 7 35] 1 52|| 4 39] 7 29] 1 58)| 4 57) 7 12] 2 15 
6| Tu. 7 39] 2 45|| 4 34] 7 35} 2 51! 4 39] 7 29] 2 57]| 4 58] 7 11] 3 15 
74 7 39\sets || 4 34] 7 35lsets |fP4 40] 7 29|sets || 4 58] 7 11|sets 
a) 7 39| 7 56|| 4 35| 7 34] 7 52/| 4 41] 7 28] 7 49]| 4 59] 7 11} 7 36 
sy 7 38| 8 32|| 4 36] 7 34] 8 29|| 4 42] 7 28/ 8 28] 5 0} 7 11) 8 18 
0} 73819 4|| 4 37] 733| 9 2\| 4 43] 7 27/9 1/| 5 0] 7 10] 8 55 

7 37| 9 32|| 4 371°7 33] 9 31]| 4 43] 7 27] 9 31]/| 5 0] 7 10! 9 29 

7 37| 9 59|| 4 38] 7 33] 9 59]| 4 44) 7 26/10 oO]] 5 1] 7 10/10 2 

7 36/10 25|| 4 39] 7 32]10 26]| 4 44) 7 26/10 28]| 5 1] 7 10/10 34 

7 36/10 52|| 4 40] 7 32/10 54|| 4 45] 7 25/10 57/1 5 2) 7 9/11 6 

7 35/11 20|| 4 40] 7 31/11 24|| 4 46] 7 25/11 28/| 5 21 7 9/11 40 

7 35/11 52|| 4 41] 7 31/11 57|| 4 46] 7 25]..... So ST Sie ee 

YET Re 4 42) 7 30|..... 4 47| 7 24/12 1] 5 3/7 812 16 

7 34/12 29|| 4 42] 7 30/12 34|] 4 48] 7 24/12 39]| 5 4) 7 8l12 57 

7 33) 1 11|| 4 43] 7 29) 1 17|| 4 49] 7 23] 1 22/15 4) 7 8/141 

7 32] 1 59|| 4 44] 7 28] 2 5) 4 50] 7 22] 2 10/15 517 7 2 29 

7 31] 2 52|| 4 45] 7 28] 2 58]| 4 50) 7 22] 3 3il5 517 73 1 

7 30lrises 4 46] 7 27/rises 4 51] 7 21lrises |} 5 6] 7 6lrises 

7 29] 7 21|] 4 47] 7 26] 7 18]] 4 52) 7 20/1 7 15/|/5 717 6| 7 4. 

7 28| 7 52|| 4 48) 7 25] 7 4 7 7 48/|5 8|7 5] 7 40 

7 27| 8 20|| 4 48| 7 24| 8 4 7 8 18/5 9|7 4 8 13 

7 26} 8 47|| 4 49] 7 23] 8 4 7 8 47|| 5 917 4) 8 47 

7 25] 9 15|| 4 50] 7 22| 9 4 7 9 17|| 5 7 3/921 

7 24) 9 45|| 4 51] 7 21) 9 4 7 9°49]| 5 7 21957 

7 23/10 17|| 4 52) 7 20/10 4 7 15/10 24]! 5 7 1/10 35° 

7 22/10 55|| 4 53} 7 19/10 59]| 4 714/11 4/| 5 7> Ol1Ss ee 

7 21/11 40|| 4 54] 7 18/11 4 7 13|11 51]! 5 70). et 2 

SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 


Day of 


Day of Day of D 
-|| Month.|H M. S.||Month.|H. M. S.|| Month.|H. M. 8. Month, a. AS Se 


) < il 
Morning atare—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. ant GQyuarter’. 2. stv. 73. see 3 


.. 


a! 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, apiter, 


12 453] 14 5 41 6 12|| 26 l12 6 22 
12 5 2\| 15 5 48 6 15|| 27 |12 
12 5 11\| 16 5 53 617] 28 |12 
12 5 19|| 17 5 59 6 19|| 29 |12 
12 5 27/| 18 6 4 6 21|| 30 |12 
12 5 34|/ 19 [12 6 8i| 25 |12 6 22/1 31 I12 
TWILIGHT. 

. |July. Begins. Ends. r Begins. { Ends. 

9.56 |11| 219 949 | 21| 234 9 36 

942 | 11.) 288 | 935 }|.9L 1} o46 oo. 

928 |11| 247 923 |21| 258 9 12 

8 53 3 21 850 | 21] 3 29 8 43 

MOON’S PHASES ey ates STANDARD TIME.) 7 ; 
MLD. 8H Firat: Quarter... oo oo. 15D. i 


Po Debs AUGUST. 
‘Loca ean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., 2 
To obtain Standard Time, see Cienaond on aa ack : 


Calendar for Calendar for 


; : ton, ; ‘ 
2 3 New. England, peseennecticut, " Wanhington: Charleston! P 
=| & Michigan, Wisconsin, Tndiana, itinois,”” || “atissouri eens Louisiane’ Arkanens 
gi > | N.and 8S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah,’ ||Texas, New Mexico, 
Fe g bgt es tl and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and ’ 
= = egon. Northern California.!| Central California. |/Southern California, 
> > H = at me 4 , 
Al A _| rises. | Seis. |zeS|| stcs.| Seer [2/2731 Sem | Sum | tgon || Sun | Sun | Moon 
\H. M.\H. M.|H. M.\\H. M.|H. M.\H. M.\\7. M. 4 
i} S| 4 52) 7 20)... | 4 55) 7 16|..... 5 0 6 
2 M 4 53) 7 3}| 4 56] 7 15]12 391) 5 1 6 
3}. Tu | 45417 34)| 4 57| 714) 1 41/15 1 6 
4, W | 4 551-7 4 58] 7 13} 2 48]) 5 2 6 
5| Th | 4 56] 7 15) 3 54]| 4 59} 7 11] 3 59/1 5 8 6 
6} Fr | 4 57| 7 s 5 0| 7 10|sets 5 4 6 
7 Sa | 4 58] 7 7 32)| 5 1) 7 9)-7 31 5 5 6 
8} S | 4 59] 7 7.59)| 5 S| 7 87 59) 5 6 6 
9 M | 5. 0] 7 8 26) 5 3) 7 7| 8 28.5 7 6 
Fiat Ny 5 417 61855) 5 8 6 
| Te Ia 5.5) 7 ALD 251) Sy 9 6 
; Pea Oo hie & 61 7 3] 9 56) 5 10 6 
& 4) 7 ST T2110 S2i) S41 6 
, 9 5| 7 wor a Sie oho 12 6 
15 67 6. 9]:7  O}12-S8|},5 12 6 46/..... 
Pio cba Ob oe Sr AOE SSt eo, 5 13 6 45}12 
'5 816 5 11} 6 57/12 49]| 5 14 6 44) 1 
| 5 916 5 12] 6 56] .1 44)| 5 15 6 42) 2 
5 10| 6 “5 12) 6 54) 2 44)| 5 16 6 41| 3 
| 5 11) 6 5 13] 6 52} 3 46]| 5 17 6 40| 4 
| 5 121 6 5 14| 6 50lrises || 5 18 6 39|ris 
i 5 13] 6 5 15) 6 49) 6 50|| 5 19 6 37| 6 
5 14) 6 5 16} 6 47| 7 19)) 5 20 6 36| 7 2 
5. 15} 6 5 17| 6 46) 7 50}| 5 20 6 35| 7 
5 16) 6 5 18] 6 44] 8 23)| 5 21 6 34| 83 
i 5 17| 6 5 19} 6 43] 9 1)| 5 22 6 33| 9 
5 18} 6 5 20) 6 41| 9 44/) 5 23 6 32/10 
| 5 19] 6 5 21| 6 39|10 35)| 5 24 6 31/10 
| 5 21) 6 5 23) 6 38/11 33]] 5 25 6 30/11 
5, 221-6 3825. - 5 QA) 6 36)..... 5 26 6 29).. 
’ | & 23 5 5 6 28) 


Pel a. sii Mentrla. ac. s||mouth.|z. ar. s.|| Month. |a. ac. s. 
4 1 {12 611|/| 8 |12 5 32]| 14 |12 435]! 20 [12 3 
: 2 |12 6 7} 9 |12 5 24]| 15 |12 4 24]| 21 [12 3 1 28 
3 |12 6 3] 10 |12 5 15|| 16 |12 412]| 22 {12 2 Twe 
4 |12 558 11 [12 5 6|| 17 |12 3 .59]| 23 [12 2 34 53 
; 5 12 5 52\| 12 |12 4 56]| 18 |12 3 46|| 24 [12 2 ' 
6 |12 5 46]| 13 |12 4 46]| 19 |12 3 33|| 25 [12 2 2 016 
LE DS 2 mE Re Le RL TIPE 
: TWILIGHT. J a 
i 5 Ends. | Aug. Begins. Ends. Aug. ae i 
a aay H. mM. | H. M. 
“2 
> 


1 918 | 11] 310 857 | 21 

mrt Sb 9 9 |f1| 8 20 850 | 21 

_ Washington..| 1 | 3 13 s58 |11| 327 | 842 | 21 
Charleston...| 1 -{| 3 39 8 32 11 3 49 8 20 | 21 


MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME.) 
habe ante ets 6D. 7H. S710, | Pull oon soe 6.5. as 4.00 LD pes 

er... fA apeeke gals 9 28. | Last.Quarter..........!. «..28 6 5B tl 
rning Stars—-Venus, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter. 


Calendar for 
New York City, 
Connecticut, — 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and 
Northern California. 


Calendar for 
Boston, 
New England, 

N. Y. State, | 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
N. and 8. Dakota, 
Washington, and 
Oregon. 


Calendar for 
Washington, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and — 
Central California. 


Calendar for — 
Charleston, 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and 
Southern California. 


Sun | Moon Sun Sun | Mocn 


Sun 
Sets. |R. &S.\| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Rises. 


Sun Sun | Moon 
Rises. | Sets. |R. &S. 


“Moon 
R.&S. 


Sun 
Sets. 


Sun 
Rises. 


AH. MH, M.\H. M. 


Or Or Or Or Or Or St Or OF Ge Ge Or Or Sr Or Gr Or OV Or Se St St GEG Gt Gt Gt Gt Gr St 
AAMAAMMIARAARMAMAAAAMAAAAAARHRAAHAH 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF 
Day of Day of 


-|| Month. |H. M. S.|| Month.,H. M. 


H. M.|\H. M.|\H. M. 


Or Or Sr Sr Sr Or Sr Or Sr Or Sr Sr Or Or 


AMAAAAIAMAMUAAAAAARAARNMARAAARAARAH 


5 
5 
5 
5 y, 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


WASHINGTON. 
Day of 


S_|} Month... M. 


or Sr Or Or Ve Or Or Or Gy Or Sr Or Ov Or Or St Sy Se Or Ge Sr Or Sr Sr Or Or Or Or Or Sts 
AAA AAA AAA IUAARAAAMRAAAARAARAHAHAHAAAAAAR-: 


Day of 


s.|| Month.|H. a. S. 


11 58 0 
11 57 40 
11 57 19 
11 56 58 
11 56 38 
11 56 17 


55 
55 
55 


TWILIGHT. 


Sept.) Begins. Ends. Sept.| Begi 


33 
53 
53 
52 
52 
52 


ns. 


48 
26 


44 
23 


Sept. 


25 
26 
Q7 
28 
29 
30 


41 
21 
0 
11 50 40 
11 50 20 
11 50 1 


5 


2 


H. M. 
8 15 
8 11 


11 
bl 
11 
11 


4 
4 
41 


H. M. 
3 56 | 


21 
21 
21 
21 


1 
5 
6 


MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME.) 


5H. 54M. 


57 


Full Moon : 
Last’ Quarter... 5.00 05 oa care ; 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter. — 


Begins. Ends. 
— == = 


1622.0 0es 
12 


ae hee ae . Daily Calendar, 1937. 107. 
oad ) i a 7 
10th M 
te 8 (Local Mean Time. OCTOBER. 31 Days. 


light figures; P. M., black. 
To obtain Standard 1 Te see directions on page 110. : 


“ 


; ‘ Calendar for ; Ata ed ane 
° ew rr 
: é | New England, ee “Connecticut” vititahington, Chana . 
s| = Michigan, Wisconsin, || Indiana, Illinois.” Ariana, Kentucky, Louisa: were r 
© 7% nie Gad Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico) Fe 
= s Oregon. Northern Te xc Nevada, and Arizon Pai 
iy, 3 a. entral California. Southern. Brett hy -) 
> > be 7 3 Roce 
A} A |\wices.| Sem [22S (|e | Sur | Bform |] Sen Sets. |e a liniee. | Sue | Aegon 
iH. M\H. J ba ||7. M.)H. M.|H. M.||H. M.| 8. M.|H. mu. 
1} Fr i) 5 5 5 56) 5 43) 3 1]! 5 54] 5 46] 3 6 
2 Sa | 5 5 5 5 5 57| 5 41] 4 4/] 5 54] 5 45] 4 6 
S$ S | 5 59) 5 39) 5 7|| 5 58) 5 40] 5 7|] 5 58] 5 401 5 Til 5 55 5 43) 5 4 
44 M 6 0} 5 37lsets 5 59) 5 38}sets 5 59] 5 38/sets 5 55| 5 42|lsets 
5), > Tu | 6 1) 5 36) 5 53/| 6 0] 5 36) 5 57/1 6 0] 53716 oll 5 56 5 41/610 — 
ow k's 2) 5 34) 6 25/| 6 1] 5 34] 6 29] 6 1] 5 35 6 34)| 5 57) 5 40] 6 48 
7) Th | 6 3/5 33/7 1/16 2533/7 6] 6 2 5 34] 7 11\| 5 5 38] 7 27 
8 Fr | 6 4| 5 31 7 42)| 6 3) 5 31] 7 48/| 6 2) 5 33] 7 53/| 5 5 36] 8 10. 
9| Sa 6 5) 5 29] 8 28]| 6 4) 5 29] 8 34/16 3] 5 32 8 40|| 6 5 35) 8 57. 
10, oS | 6 7| 5 27/9 19]| 6 5| 5 28] 9 25/1 6 41 5 31] 9 311] 6 5 34] 9 48. 
ll} M | G6 8] 5 25/10 15|| 6 6] & 26/10 20]! 6 5! 5 29/10 24/| 6 5 10 41 
12 i 9 a | 6 9) 5 24/11 13|)} 6 8} 5 25/11 17/| 6 6] 5 27/11 22/! 6 5 
13 W | 6 10) 5 22 Paes, ee | ae 6 SAS She eo 6 5 30 ease 
14, Th 6 11] 5 21/12 15]/ 6 10} 5 22/12 18]| 6 8] 5 241192 @a/l 6 5 
15] Fr j| 6 19] 5 19] 1 18 6 11} 5 20) 1 2i/| 6 9} 5 22] 1 24/1 6 5 
16] Sa | 6 14] 5 17] 2 24]! 6 19] 5 19] 2 25 6 10} 5 21] 2 27/| 6 5 
Ties | 6 15) 5 16) 3 32 6 13) 5 17| 3 32/| 6 11] 5 19] 3 33/| 6 5 
18} M 6 16) 5 14) 4 43)) 6 14) 5 16] 4 42// 6 12] 5 18] 4 41/| 6 5 
19} Tu | 6 17] 5 12lrises |} 6 15] 5 14lrises || 6 13] 5 16lrises || 6 5 
20) W | 6 18] 5 11] 5 31]] 6 16] 5 13] 5 36 6 14) 5 15) 5 40]] 6 5 
il 4 Ch | 6 20; 5 9) 6 19|| 6 17| 5 11] 6 24/| 6 15] 5 13] 6 29/| 6 5 
22} Fr | 6 21) 5. 8} 7 13/| 6 18] 5 10] 7 20/| 6 16] 5 12| 7 25/1 6 5 
23 Sa j} 6 291 5 7| 8 16|| 6 19} 5 9 8 23]|-6 17/ 5 11] 8 27] 6 5 
a 6S | 6 23) 5 5] 9 24 6 20; 5 7| 9 29]| 6 18) 5 9] 9 34/1] 6 5 
25} M | 6 25) 5 3/10 33 6 21} 5 6/10 37|| 6 19} 5 8/10 42|| 6 5 
26} Tu | 6 26) 5 2/11 42/| 6 22) 5 5/11 44|| 6 20/5 7/11 48/| 6 5 
Q7 W | 6275 1 ee 6 ZA\-5— 3... 620150 6h 6 5 
28 Th | 6 28) 5 O}12 49)| 6 25) 5 2/12 51|| 6 22) 5 5/12 5All 6 5. 
29 Fr | 6 30) 4 59} 1 55 6 26) 5 1] 1 56!) 6 23) 5 4] 1 58]| 6 ae 
30] Sa || 6 31] 4 58] 2 59]] 6 28] 4 59] 2 59 6 24) 5 3) 2 59)! 6 5 
31} S| 6 32] 4 56| 4 11! 6 29] 457/ 4 1/1 6 25/5 2] 3 59]| 6 16] 5 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 


Month. H. M. S. Month. ef. aS, Month, Ho M.. 8. Manon H. M. S. Monte la. M. Ne 
1 11 49 42 8 |11 47 36 14 |11 46 4 20 |1l 44 51 26 j11 4d Ma : 
ue 11 49 22 9 {11 47 19} 15 11 45 50 Q1 jil 44 41 27 \11 43° 56 
3 11 49 4 LO Ti 47 2S 16 |11 45 37 22. 111 44 32 28 j11 43 51 

4 11 48 45 il 11 46 48 17 (j1l 45 25 23 «|11 44 23 29 |11 43 47 

5 

6 

7 


11 48 27|} 12 |11 46 33|| 18 |11 45 13]| 24 {11 44 15]| 30 |11 43 43 
11 48 10]] 13 {11 46 18|} 19 |11 45 2j| 25 [11 44 8|| $1 {11 43 41 © 
11 47 53 ; a 


TWILIGHT. Chad 
Place. Oct. | Begins. Ends. | Oct.| Begins.) Ends. | Oct.) Begins. | Ends, 

: ; H.M. | #. M. Ee 1 ee ‘H. 1p 
Boston..... 1 4 22 7 16 11 4 34 6 59 Q1 4 45 6 43, amaeie - 
New York. .| 1 4 24 7 14 11 4 35 6 58 QI A AS 643 

é Washington.| 1 4 26 712 11 4 36 6 57 21 4 45° 643 

, Charleston..} 1 4°31 7.8 11 4 38 6 55 21 4 45 | 6 43 ;. 

a , TANDARD TIMD. = 6% 

K New Moon............ aoe. Spe eer pee Cres i ME eso 2 .19D. ree aoe as 

- Hirst Quarter...) ...--.0- 32. 1 10. 47 Last Quarter. . } 


.26 
‘Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus. Evening Stars—Mars, ‘Tuniter, Saturn, 


Dies teed 


; vars = eee 
‘ae NOVEMBER. | 2 
(Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) — 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 110. 


Calendar for Calendar for ioe ’ 

Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
New England, © Connecticut, © Washington, Charleston, — 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, ||Louisiana, Arkansas, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, © Texas, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and _ _ Arizona, and 

Oregon. Northern California.|| Central California. |/Southern California, 


the Mor 


Sun Sun Sun Sun | Moon Sun | Moon UL) Sun ,| Moon 
Rises. | Sets. & Sets. |R. &S. . | Sets. |R. &S. ses. | Sets. |R. &S: 
CN. 1 eT. A. M.|H. M.\H. M.\\z. ; eT VE 
5 0 
sets 

5 10 


‘Day of 


Youpowwor ! 


31/12 52 
31] 1 55 
30} 2 57 
30} 3 58 
29) 4 58 


LL_A_L_LALAPAALALAAHLARATAAAMAIAAAAAAQwnT 


LAL ALALALALALAALAALALAAL ALAA LALA A ALAA PPA 
AWIWIIAAHAUDANAAAADABGDABAAADABAAAARBWIAG 
LAL_LAL APL AL ALALALALALA_AALAAL ALAA AL AL AP PP 
DADADAANADAADAUADADAUARPAAAABAAAAIAAAVHAqHR 
AL LALA LALA AAAA AAA ALAA AHL AL AL ARAL AE PROD 
DD > DD DD DDD D.D.DADADYDYD.ADAD AD ADAAUYAYAHDAYAI ADAM: 


39) 4 51 43) 4 54] 4 37 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
Da f D f 
are M.S. Month, ES 3S! pine a Be OME. < S ee . M.S. 
43 45 44 21 11 45 27 An ages 
43 49 44 30 11 45 41 11 47 21 
43 54 44 40 11 45 55 11 47 40 
50l| 9 
9 


43 59 44 11 46 11 Li 483-1 
45 11 46 27 ¢ 11 48 21 
45 14 44 11 48 43 
TWILIGHT. 
Nov.| Begins. : |. Begins. |) Ends. 


a ee 

6 13 

6 14 y 

616 
6 22 
MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIMB,) tee 


11H. 16M. | Full Moon........ Ags 
4 38 Fast cartes a foarte ts Ae 18D. 3H. 10M. oe 


0 APROTININ 2 5a aoa ib - 
~ a cate Daily Calendar, 1937. 109 ‘ 


39th Month. DECEMBER. 81 Da 
ae ; 31 Days. eo 
Mae ane issoyteer ey Time aoe dipaetees A Sane cm ? “ 
" 2 Calendar for Nowendar for a 
yY> 

EI 3 N. Y. Sta ec yidvashlngton, Charleston, —s 

Ss = paniean Wisconsin, aS Sn Be ae et tones we 

2 2 i Washington, a Weowive, —— Colorado, _ Resa oe New Noe 

= = Oregon. Northern California./| Central California. ||Southern California. 

z a Sun | Sw 1s 

Al__ A Rises. Sets. Rises, Sets. Ras, Rises. Seis. 2231 Rises. | Sam 

; H. MJH, M|H. M|\z. Mla. Mjx. M\|H. Min. Min. Milq. MIR. MIE 

lo W i7 94 7 5| 4 33| 5 51l| 6 59] 4 39 § 48|| 6 44| 4 dl & 90 

_2| Th | 7 10) 4 28\sets || 7 6] 4 32/sets || 7 0} 4 38\sets || 6 

3| Fr | 7 11) 428] 5 sii 7 7| 4 32 5 14/) 7 1| 4 38] 5 20]) 6 

4 Sa | 7 12) 4 28) 6 O]| 7 8| 432! 6 6i| 7 2! 4381611 6 

F-5l ° S | 7 13] 4 28) 6 57|| 7 9] 4 32) 7 2/| 7 3| 43817 BI 6 

6} M | 7 14 4 28] 7 55]! 7 10] 4 32 7 59!| 7 4) 4 38] 8 3)/| 6 
: 7 Tu | 7 15] 4 28] 8 54!| 7 11] 4 32 8 58)| 7 5] 4 38) 9 1]! 6 

8 W | 7 15| 4 28) 9 56|| 7 11} 4 32) 9 58]| 7 6| 4 38l10 ol] 6 

9| Th | 7 16) 4 28/10 59]| 7 12] 4 32/11 Ol] 7 7| 4 38/11 1)| 6 

pe Bee tT, Vp a 2RP 5; Leto anaes ik To 8) ac38h 4, 6 

11; Sa | 7 18 4 28/12 2) 7 14) 4 32/12 Q2/| 7 9] 4 38/12 3/| 6 

126s S | 719 4 2771 9 7 15 4 32) 1 8|| 7 10) 4 38) 1 7|| 6 

13} M_ | 7 20) 4 27| 2 18|| 7 16] 4 32] 2 16]! 7 11] 4 38] 2 14/1 6 

144 Tu | 7 20) 4 27} 3 31|| 7 16| 4 32] 3 27/]| 7 11] 4 38] 3 25/| 6 4 

15} W | 7 21) 4 28) 4 44|)| 7 17] 4 33) 4 40/] 7 19] 4 39] 4 36l] 6 45 

16} Th | 7 22 4 28jrises || 7 18} 4 33}rises |} 7 13] 4 39}rises |} 6 45 

17] : Fr | 7 23) 4 29) 4 40)| 7 19] 4 33] 4 46]| 7 14) 4 39] 4 52/| 6 ay 

18} Sa | 7 24 4 29) 5 52] 7 19) 4 33 5 57 7 14) 4 391 6 2/) 6 4 56 

19} S| 7 25] 4 291 7 6] 7 20| 4 34!°7 10|| 7 15| 4 40] 7 15|| 6 57] 4 57] 

20; M | 7 25) 4 30) 8 20/| 7 20) 4 34} 8 23]| 7 15] 4 40] 8 26]| 6 4 58) 
21) Tu | 7 26 4 30; 9 32|| 7 21) 4 35) 9 33/| 7 16) 4 41) 9 36]| 6 4 58 

22} W | 7 27| 4 31/10 40)| 7 22) 4 35/10 41]| 7 16) 4 41/10 42/| 6 4 59): 

23} Th 7 27| 4 31}11 46); 7 22) 4 36/11 45|| 7 17) 4 42/11 45)| 6 4 59 

24} Fr }-'7 28) 4 32) +... ./| 7 22) 4 36/..... Ltd, MANADO Uf 5 O. 

25| Sa | 7 28) 4 32)12 49]| 7 23) 4 37)12 48]| 7 18] 4 43/12 46]| 7 5 0 

96, S| 7 28) 4 33] 1 51j} 7 23) 4 37] 1 48!| 7 18] 4 43] 1 47|| 7 5d 

27, M | 7 28 4 34) 2 51] 7 24) 4 38) 2 48]| 7 18] 4 44] 2 45|| 7 Set 

28} Tu 7 28| 4 34) 3 49] 7 241 4 39] 3 46|| 7 18) 4 45) 3 42)| 7 5. 7 

29) W | 7 28] 4 35) 4 46)| 7 24) 4 39) 4 41/) 7 19) 4 45) 4 37|| 7 573) 

30| Th | 7 29} 4 36) 5 38]| 7 25) 4 40) 5 32|) 7 19] 4 46} 5 29)| 7 15s 

31) Fr 7 29) 4 37| 6 Q7|| 7 25| 4 41) 6 Q1|| 7 19} 4 47/ 6 17|| 7 5. 15h 

SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 


Mone lz. a. s.l| Monch. lar. ac. s.|| Menem ler. ac. s.l|Month.[x. ac. s. ‘Month. H. M. ify mt 
1 11 49 5 8 {11 51 58|| 14 j11 54 44]) 20 |11 57 40)| 26 (12 © 
2 11 49 28 9 j11 52 25|) 15 |11 55 13)| 21 |11 58 9)| 27 |12 
| 3 11 49 521} 10 {11 52 52)| 16 {11 55 42]; 22 {11 58 39); 28 12 
4 4 11 50 16]} 11 {11 53 19]| 17 j11 56 11]} 23 }11 59 9}) 29 |12 
) 5 
6 
7 


11 50 41/} 12 /11 53 47|/ 18 |11 56 40)| 24 {11 59 39]) 30 |12 
11 51 6|} 13 }11 54 15]} 19 |11 57 10]| 25 |12 0 9j| 31 {12 3 


ll 51 32 
$ TWILIGHT. 
Place. Dec. Begins Ends Dec. Begins Ends Dec. Begins 
H. M,. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
ho. Boston’... . 1 5 29 6 9 |11]|] 5837 6 9 | 21 | 5 44 
mew Newsvork: ... | 13) 75 27 Gl | 1 p45 435 612 | 21 | 541 
- -Washington..| 1 | 525 | 613 | 11| 532 | 614 | 21 | 5 39_ 
a fehatieston...\ 1. {00 47} 6°21 |-11.], 5 2% } 6 22 21 ]..5 30 


_ MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME.) . 
OGM Wo a srenetae ahd 2D. ae 11M. be ind go emmeetias eg Seek 
eat aie as 


arter . .24 9 
venting Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Barun: (7, 


Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 
Boston 


NEw YORK CITy. 


oa : M. 
by CONNHOFICH®, 


“e B isé Cit: ea 65 Mb|Bridgeport....sub 7 E 
Bale gi ...add 4 artford.....sub 9 Eb 
es New Haven...sub 8 E 
Ma 
Portland Piste 3 aap 19 Eb eta 
Chicago...... sub 9 Cb 
MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield....sub 1 Ce 

" - Boston sub 16 E 

_ Fall River sub 16 E NDIANA. 

“ Lowell. .. sub 15 E |Evansville....sub 10 Cg 
Springfield....sub 10 E |Fort Wayne... 20 C 
Worcester, . . .sub 13-5 |Gary::....... 11 C 

Indianapolis... 16 Ce 

MICHIGAN. komo....-. 15 C 

Battle Creek..sub 19 C |Terre Haute. b 10 Ce 
, etroit....... add 32 E 
Grand phe sub 17 C 

" NESOTA Burlington 5 Cc 
Minneapolis .add 13 Ce Sets add . =, 

MONTANA. Des Moines...add 14 C 
Perris Sie dd Me|Sioux City....add 26 Cb 

I 5E NEBRASKA. 

-Binghassiton ‘add 45 pace at ee 
: aoe etsisctets add 16 E 2 
ee keepsie. sub 4E RIO. 

ester . d 10 E |cincinnati....add 38 Ee 

Scheneeiaay. “Sub 4E {Cleveland....add 26 E 

udd 5 E |Columbus....add 32 E 

1: y gyda 

NORTH DAKOTA. sKY..... a a i 

Toleda:. - oi sas d34E 

smart ar aad 43 Ce Youngstown. aaa 23 E 

a . DaKOTA. 

oaeagan add 41 Cb agai tuk Se 


3S he 1E 

ROA oa cat 20 Eb 

add 8 E 

wee .add IEF 
Pittsburgh.,..add 20 E 

‘Scranton. .add 3 E 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence....sub 14 Eb 


dats ib 2 WYOMING. 
Cheyenne..... sub 1M 


Bie ions Uvor New York City, subtract Re 
the Calendar for that city and the result is 
stern standard time; for other cities, use the 
Cc dar named at head of column and add or 

pee the given number of minutes; this gives the 
‘ required standard time, which is Eastern, Central, 


CORRECTION 


| PR HONE WORE RRONHOMI ORE 
OOO BO CN Co EI KOREN NICO WNIT RNON MO AIOE 


NorT 
yD Tl ‘ot added and vice versa. 


) ; \ 


‘ 
\ 


THE ‘CALENDAR IN STANDARD TIME FOR pee IN; THE U. 


(How to ascertain the same for 120 United States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar on tke twelve 
as : monthly calendar pages immediately preceding.) 


Use Galendar TOLF Lae Use Calendar for 
WAPHENGTON, Coa, CHARLESTON. 


CALIFORNIA Central, ALABAMA. _ 
San Fran..... : d 10 Pe |Mobile....... sub 8 Cf 


ae Montgomery ..sub 15°C 
ee Springs. . : Bi ARIZO 
CAVCF...... 
Pachlon. as sub 2M Phoenix...... ada 28 M 
ARKANSAS. 
wilminttoh gad" 2 E |Hot Sprin nad 12 Cb 
7 Little Rock...add 9 Cb 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington...add 8 EB ee (Southeng) 
rn os Angeles...su 
Topeka. er 23 C |Monterey....add 8 Pu 
Wichita... ... add 29 Ge |San Diego. . su a ai 
eo. Santa Barbara.su’ 2b : 
Fraokfort....sub 20 C FLORIDA. 
Lexington. . .-sub 22,.C |Jacks nee .add 27 Ef 
Louisville..... sub 17 C |Key .add 27 Eh 
MAHYUAND: Mi aoe FARTS 4 add 21 Eh 
Baltimore....add 6 E Sate GE RTS. 
anta Af 
MIssouRi. ye 
ce City. = a . pueuste, 
ansas City. .a 
Springfield....add 13 Ce Svannah. ... 
St..Louis..... add 1C “a Pei at ese Ry te 
NEvADA. ew Orleans... 
Carson, City:..cub,. 1b eueversrt, -; aed ts 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Atiandle City, sub 2 Haskeon.=----add’ 2g 
Trenton...... Bub: | Lops see: 5 
NEW MExIco. 
NORTH CAROLINA. P| y 
Raleigh...... add 15 Bg Santa Fé.....add 4 Me 


SouTH CAROLINA. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Charleston. ..add 20 E 
Muskogee. . .add 21 Cg f 
Okla. City... .add 30 Gg Columbia....add 24 Eb 
TENNESSEE. 
UTA AH. 
Memphis..... 0 Cc 
pals He -add 28 MDiNgghville....-sub 13 Ce 
IRGINIA. 
Norfolk. ..... add 5 Be 'PEXAS: 
Richmond... ‘add 10 Ee |Austin....... pe act me 
Wrst poe we El Paso. ...:. add ae es 


Charleston. ..add 26 E |Galveston....add 1 


he same correction is applied to. sunset as to avarios but in the opposite way; gt 


Wheeling..... add 22 Eb |San Antonio. .add 3a Ct 


Mountain or Pacific, according as the letter E, 

M or P is found in the table. A small letter tnd 
cates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correction 
for latitude is advisable; which correction is to 
found in the table below, in the column headed 
the small letter and on line with the date. 


TO SUNRISE. 


“ 


~N 


ae 6 J - 


onomical— Ready-Reference Calendar. 


Ne 


A 


eae ee READY-REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


y- 

a ne iy E ae i 7 Sr 
‘Vet For asceriaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred : 
Years from the introduction of the’ New Style, 1752 to 2000 inclusive. r = 


\ — 


a AD Tet 
‘ . 


Sl[Slal sl slsisie}siais 
ee) Sis} a i) x|S = i} 
i COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999, | Al alll e/Sslaleilis/s 
aa OC] es ee thee ies 
313] 2/5) 8) 8/2) sl alee 
S| a ° 
, 761 | 1789 | 180 ) 1908 5 Bd Rak bes 
‘ 1 7 301 | 1829 | 1857 | 1885 | 1903 | 1931] 1959; 1978 |Z~ VIS lS ys le ie ae la tee 
BP 4767 | 1795 1807 | 1883 i868 | 1801 1914 | 1942} 1970 | 1908 [2 [7 17 | |] 13 161214 17 
1778|.....| 1818 | 1846 | 1874 ]..... 1925 | 1953} 1981]... .. 
1762 | 1790 | 1813 | 1841 | 1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943] 1971] 1999 |5 |/11/z3lalelolal7lalelale _ 
BETS Poostx.: 1819 | 1847 | 1875 |.:... LARS i9s2|.. Be ee Lak ah he 
1779 | 1802 | 1830 | 1858 | 1886 | 1909] 1937 | 1965 | 1993 
| ‘ 
- 1757 | 1785 | 1803 | 1831 | 1859 | 1887 | 1910 | 1938 | 1966 | 1994 |g |2 12/5 /7/3 
1763 | 1791 | 1814 | 1842 | 1870 | 1898 | 1921 | 1949/1977] ..... 
T7784. 1825.| 1853 | 1881 |. .... 1927 | 1955 | 19837. 21°! 
1754) 1782}... 1822 | 1850 | 1878 |..... 1918 | 1946 | 1974 }2}5 45/1113 /6 
1765 | 1793 | 1805 | 1833 | 1861 | 1889 | 1901 | 1929 | 1957 | 1985 
1771} 1799 | 1811 | 1839 | 1867 | 1895 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 | 1991 
"1755 | 1783 | 1800 | 1823 | 1851 | 1879 | 1902 | 1939} 1958 | 1986 13/616 | 2/4 
1766 | 1794 | 1806 | 1834 | 1862 | 1890 | 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997 
PTT. 1817 | 1845 | 1873 |... .. 1919 | 1947] 1975|..... 
: 1758 | 1786 | 1809 | 1837 | 1865 | 1893 | 1905 | 1933 | 1961! 1989 f7 |3}316/1 1/4 
. 1769 | 1797 | 1815 | 1843 | 1871 | 1899 | 1911 | 1939 |,1967 | 1995 
ivy ty Se 1826 | 1854 | 1882 |..... 1922 |1950|1978|..... 
1753 | 1781 | 1810 | 1838 1866 | 1894 1906 | 1934 1962] 1990 }1 {4/4 17]2]\5. 
1759 | 1787 | 1821 | 1849 | 1877 }..... 1917 | 1945 | 1973 | ..... 
1770 | 1798 | 1827 ] 1855 | 1883 | 1900 | 1923 | 1951 | 1979 | |. 
LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000. * 
1764 | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 | 1860 ; 1888). _ | 1928 | 1956 | 1984 |7 |3 |} 4|7)2|/5|7|3 | 6 |i |a 
} ~ = eg | } —— —— _ 
1768 | 1796 | 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932} 1960 | 1988 |5 |1|2|5|7]3 1 
Coys 1812 | 1840 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 |3 |6 |7|/3]5]1 6 
1776 |..... 1816 | 1844 |1872|..... 1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996 }1 /4/5/1/3]6/1{/417]215° 
Bes B80}... 1820 | 1848 | 1876|..... 1916 1944 | 1972 2000 }6 |2/3 |6/114)6]2 
-——-4756 | 1784 | 1824 | 1852 | 1880|..... 1920 | 1948 | 1976 | al7/1/4lol/2]4}713 1/5 \1 
1760 | 1788 | 1828 | 1856 |1884|..... 1924 | 1952|1980|..... 2151/6 4|7 pais 
t ses a 5 
1 Tuesday 1 Thursday 1 Friday | 1 Saturday 
2 Friday 2 Saturday 2 SUNDAY 
3 Saturday 3 SUNDAY 
4SUNDAY | 4 Monday 
; 5 y Saturda: 5 Monday 5 Tuesday 
| 6 Tuesday 6 Wednesday | 6 Thursday 
=" 7 SUNDAY 7 Wednesday | 7 Thursday 7 Friday 
4y 8 Thursday 8 Friday 8 Saturday 
9 Wednesday 9 Friday 9 Saturday 9 SUNDAY 


10 Thursday 10 Saturday. |10 SUNDAY |10 Monday 

- : 11 SUNDAY |11 Monday 11 Tuesday 

e 12 Monday 12 Tuesday 12 Wednesday 
13 Monday 13 Tuesday 13 Wednesday |13 Thursday — 


14 Monday 14 Tuesday 14 Wednesday |14 Thursday |14 Friday 


‘ 5 Tuesda: 15 Wednesday |15 Thursday |15 Friday 15 Saturday 
‘ t of 16 Friday 16 Saturday |16 SUNDAY 
& 7 y 17 Saturday 17 SUNDAY |17 Monday 

ud ‘Thursda; 1 18 SUNDAY |18 Monday 18 Tuesday 


19 Tuesday 19 Wednesday |1¢ 
0 Wednesday |20 Thursday |20 
ba Friday” (92 Saturd 
22 Wednesda: y} ay 2 Saturday 
23 Thursday 5 23 Saturday |23 SUNDAY 
24 Friday 2 24SUNDAY |24 Monday 
3 25 Saturday 25 Monday 25 Tuesday 
26 Saturday |26 SUNDAY 26 Tuesday 26 Wednesday 
27 SUNDAY |27 Monday 27 Tuesday 27 Wednesday |27 Thursday 
28 Tuesday 28 Wednesday |28 Thursday |28 Friday 
, 29 Wednesday |29 Thursday {29 Friday 29 Saturday 
- 30 Tuesday 30 Thursday (30 Friday 30 Saturday |30 SUNDAY 
31 Wednesday }31 Thursday [31 Friday 31 Saturday |31 SUNDAY }31 Monday 


; the Ready Reference Calendar above—To ascertain any day of the week, first lo 
Ae tor che year required, and under the months are figures which refer io the co onding i 
ie head of the columns of days below. For Example: To know on what day of the wee July 4, , 
look in the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which directs to column | 
it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. , j 

p years the month of February has 29 days. ; 


20 Sat y” 
21 SUNDAY 


Lunar Cycle. . 
Solar Cycle 


poise dolores Cc 
cs ie ake oe 17 | 


niece 


CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES, 1937. _ eis? 


19) Roman Indiction 
14; Julian Period 


Name. 


a CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS. 


Gre : re F508, Sept. 1 312, Sept. 1 
- Grecian Mundane Era..,...... BriGy , Sept. ; . 
Bi Giyil Bra of Constantinople.... ‘* 5508, Sept. 1] Era of Maccabees...........-- ay 166, Nov. cs 
d Alexandrian Era............-- “ 6502, Aug. 29} Tyrian Era.........-.-.-.---- “125, Oct. 
Julian Period’... 2.2... 6-5. ee “ 4713, Jan. 1) Sidonian Bra...........-..--- “110, Oct. 1 
Mundane ra. ........--. 00. * 4008, Oct, 1] Julian Bra.........-..-+--+:+ “45, Jan. 1 
Jewish Mundane Era.......... “~ 3761; Oct.- 1] Spanish Mra... i. cc ekg ees ds 38, Jan. 1 
Bra of Abraham.............. “ 2015, Oct. 1] Augustan Era..............-. 27, Feb. 14 
-~sEra of the Olympiads......... v 776, July 1] Christian Era...........---+- A. D. 1; Jan. 1 
Roman Era (A. U. C.)......... “t 753, April 24 | Destruction of Jerusalem...... - 69, Sept. 1 
Era of Metonic Cycle........- “ 432, July 151 Mohammedan Era...........- 622, July 16 


Name. } 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B. c. 


_ The year 1937 corresponds to the year 7445-7446 
of the Byzantine era; 5697-5698 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5698 commencing at sunset September 5, 
1937; 2690 since the foundation of Rome, according 
to Varro; 2713 of the Olympiads, or the first year 


The Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after. Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All Saints’ 
Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception): Dec. 25 
(Christmas), and all the Sundays of the year. 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes abstin- 
ence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 

‘the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 

States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
_ the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 

feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the remain- 
ing days of Lent except Sundays. 


CHURCH FASTS. 


of the 679 Olympiad, commencing July 1; 2597 of 
the Japanese era, and the 12 year of the period 
Showa; 1355-1356 of the Mohammedan era, the 
year 1356 beginning at sunset, March 13, 1937, the 
Japanese Chronology dates from 660 B. C 


SS ee ee 


The-three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Chureh the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of the 
four seasons, are the Wednesday. Friday, and Sat- 
urday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of Pentecost (Whitsunday), Sum- 
mer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, Autumn, 
and after the festival of St. Lucia, Winter. Ember 
Weeks are the weeks in which the Ember Days 
appear. E 

Ember Days in 1937 are February 17, 1920; 


a 


In the American Episcopal Church the days of | May 19, 21, 22; September 15, 17, 18; December j 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to } 15, 17,.18. : ‘ 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and : 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the | Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, : 
ar except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. and in 1937 fall on May 3, 4, 5 
j : JEWISH HOLIDAYS. FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 
“PRSTIVALS AND Fasts.|Hebrew Date. 1933-1934 1934-35 1935-36. — 1936-37. 1937-38, ; 
New Year......... mae 21, Th. |Sept. 10, M, |Sept. 28, S. |Sept. 17, Th.|Sept. 6 M. 
Fast of Guedaliah*.... .|Sept. 12, W. |Sept, 30, M.|Sept, 19, S |Sept. 8 W. 
Day of Atonementt.... 30, St.|Sept. 19, W. |Oct. 7, M.|Sept. 26, S. |Sept. 15 W. 
bernacles, Ist Day.. Th. |Sept. 24, M. |Oct. 12,°S. |Oct. 1, Th.|Sept. 20 M. ; 
Tabernacles, 8th Day.. 12, Th, |Oct. 1, M. |Oct. 19, S. |Oct. 8, Th./Sept. 27 M. 
Rejoicing of the Law... F. |Oct. 2, Tu.|Oct. 20, Su.jOct. 9, F. |Sept. 28 Tu. L 
¢C uk: Bomes 3, W.|Dec 3, M. |Dec. 21, S. |Dee. 9, W. |Nov. 29 M a 
Behe riete st .|Dec. 17 Jan. 5, Suj/Dec. 24, Th.|Dec. 14 Tu 
.|Ad MR ra Aes ; 26. Ecos bere 
AdarShenl: 14.5002 2.5 cogs (Mek 0 eBu loo. eis don Mar. 17 Th 
Bratt N April 16 8. * 
April 22,5.) ) as 
April 23 S. 


’ 


17|June 30, 
9 July. 21, 


copper, sodium, etc.—are also i 
vaporized into li 
with the so-called 


. \- 
\ 
\ 


\ 


a u.\June 5 Su. 
i, Su 26,S. |July 168. 


‘July 28, Tu 17,8. |Aug. 68. 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri; 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kisley; 4 Tebet 
(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, 
added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; 8 
Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Elul. 


SUN. 


which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state of 
| agitation, as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible only during a total eclipse, 
ae looks like a reddish layer with flaming prom- 
sAbors tha clremioecnery4 
ove the chromosphere is the corona also visibl 
only at the time of a total eclipse. Its pearly lene 
surges as far, in places, as 1,000,000 miles or more. 
aber pero: in ee opinion. oF astronomers, prob- 
is visible a) a 
bhiere ers earth, Points outside the atmos. 
€ composition of the corona is unknown. 
the spectrum it is manifested by a green line, aon 
Re SOMES a pnidentifies element. There may 
I conne dots a 
the corona, ction between sun spots and 
jun spots are dark, cloud-like regions from } 
to 50,000 miles in diameter which iat from a bee 
to a week, and increase in number in 11-year cycles. 
as the moon, and GO miles dees aa eee 
star Aldebaran. om a eee oe 4 


' Christmas Day to 
(except on the 


2 V 
A White—From the First Service (First espers) of 
the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 


attyrs); on M 


Red—From First. Vespers of Pentecost to the 
First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes ~ 


SS i" hee Eben 4 y =e tly © . ry lll * *\ ae a 
___ Astronomical—Religious Calendars. 1197 
aus PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CALENDAR, WITH ALTAR COLORS. 


aundy | Em : a 
s Thursday (for the celebration): from the ist ae eae we an eee oe i testy 
j ren ce of —— Day to the Mh of Pentecost Viole-—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday” 
on EHty Sunday Conversion of Se"Pach Babin Gisike” danbue Aue" Sandy 1 CHEE, ve 
cation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. Michael, and Bo atl “ fe bce cal Bie 
St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, and Patron Rig cond Feiny and or Hen bik or FH 
’ Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication of Church). Green—All other days. . : 
e > #7 
+ Days, Ete. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1928. 
Golden Number............. 7 iy oi: 
Sanday Better: .gsl5 i052 os... re ¥ ED G 3 
oe after Epiphany...... 3 5 4 2 5 
MASESIMA Ti). Png <isa\cre Jan. 28} Feb. 17} Feb. .9 | Jan. 24] Feb. 13 
a wednesday nee POE ete Feb. 14! Mar, 6] Feb. 26 | Feb. 10} Mar. 2 
eA unday in Lent Feb. 18; Mar. 10}; Mar. 2 | Feb. 14] Mar. 6 
ee 42 ps SS ee eee Mar. 18} April 7) Mar. 30 | Mar. 14] April 3 
Saree ae CN aoe} Ee aE io Mar. 25) April 14) April 5 | Mar. 21] April 10 
See iday ahs. Dos ops hae Mar. 30! April 19} April 10 | Mar. 26] April 15 — 
eee Day..... : April 1] April 21) April12 | Mar. 28) Ap 17 
. eet Sunday. May 6] May 26) May 17 | May 2] May 22 
orem ion Day May 10| May 30} May 21] May 6] May 26 
Me itsunday... May 20} June 9] May 31 | May 16) June 5 
Trinity Sunday...... June 11 | May 27] June 16] June 7 | May 23] June 12 
Sundays after Trinity. . 26 24 26 23 4 2 23 
First Sunday in Advent Nov. 27 | Dec. 3} Dec. 2! Dec. - 1) Nov. 29 | Nov. 28! Nov. 27 
CHURCH MEMGRANDA FOR 1937. 
January. April. July. r hee 3 October. ¥, 
. 1 Circumcision (Friday). |-i Thursday. 1 Thursday. ‘riday. ; ig oe, 
3 Sunday aft. New Years.! 4 I Sun. aft. Easter. 4 VI Sun. aft. Trinity. 3 XIX Sun. aft. Trinity. 
6 Epiphany. iH IT Sun. aft. Easter. _ 11 VII Sun. aft. Trinity. 10 XX Sun. aft. Trinity. 
10 I Sun. aft. Epiphany. |18 II Sun. aft. Haster. [18 VIII Sun. aft. Trinity. |17 XXI Sun. aft. Trinity, 
17 II Sun. aft. Epiphany. |25 IV Sun. aft. Easter. 25 IX Sun. aft. Trinity. Ly St. Luke. a. 
24 Septuagesima. (25 St. Mark. 25 St. James. 24 2 Soe 
25 Conversion -of St, Paul. 31 STMT gun. ate 
2 Sie ape ae May. August. ‘Trinity ene jn 
aturday. hey 
February. ; 1 X Sun. aft. Trinity. November. i 
1 Monda 3 ep aoe 6 Transfiguration. 1 All Saints (Monday). 
. ve arpaeaese moaned 8 XI Sun. aft. Trinity. |_7 XXIV Sun. aft. Trinity 
Purificat — DG orate Ascend 115 XII Sun. aft. Trinity. {14 XXV Sun. aft. Trinity. — 
1g gepaaagestns Sun 112 ESun att. Ascension. 99 XIII Sun. aft. Trinity |21 XXVI Sun. aft. Trinity 4k 
ie ponte kt teak 93 Trinity: Bieay. 124 St. Bartholomew. ee a a eat 
21 11 Sunday in Lent. 27 Corpus Christi. 20 2ULV Bun. aft. Trintty. 66 at. Andrew's ca 
24 St. Matthias. 30 I Sun. aft. Trinity. g ¢ 
28 ITi Sunday in Lent. September. | Wedinene ae 
is : June. 1 Wednesday. 5 If Sun. in Advent. 
. arch. 1 Tuesday. 5 XV Sun. aft. Trinity. {12 III Sun. in Advent. 
; { 1 Monday. 6 II Sun. aft. Trinity. 12 XVI Sun. aft. Trinity. |19 IV Sun. in Advent. 
: 7 IV Sunday in Lent. 11 St. Barnabas. \19 XVII Sun. aft. Trinity.|21 St. Thomas. | 
14 V Sunday in Lent. 13 Ilf Sun. aft. Trinity. {21 St. Matthew. 25 Christmas (Saturday). 
c 21 Palm Sunday. 20 IV Sun. aft. Trinity. (26 sie ot Sun. aft. bd i Bun: ah Christmas, 
i ephen 


day. 
28 Easter Sunday. 


Holy Days. 


124 St. John Baptist. 
27 V Sun. aft. Trinity. 


Trinity 
29 St. Michael and All 
29 St. Peter. Is. 


Angels. 


GREEK CHURCH CALENDAR, 1937. 
Date. | 


-Holy Days. 


“1 |Circumeision 


10|Great Lent B 
21/Palm Sunday 
25 Annunciation 
26'Great Friday 


Mar. 
, 23 St. 
odd 


ing to the Gregorian Calendar which was adopted by |f 


. |Shaww. 
_,.|Zu'lkadah P 
es Beles 


uharram (New Year).... 


6|Theophany (Epiphany) 
2\)Hy ag pee ote ee 


28 Holy Pasch (Easter) 
George 


eculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 


Year. Name of the Month 
ee ee Se ee 


6 Ascension 
16| Pentecost 
17|Holy Ghost 
24'St. John Baptist 
29\ Peter and Paul (Chief 
Apostles) 
30! Twelve Apostles Nov. 
6 Transfiguration Dec. 
15! Repose of Theotokos || Dec. 


May 


28 


21|Entrance of Theotokos 


‘ 


9'Concept. of Theotokos — 


25|Nativity (Christmas) _ 


—— 


MOHAMMEDAN CALENDAR, 1937. 
Month Begins.|, Year. ; 


the Greek Church in 1923; September 30. Old iS) 
‘or that year is followed by October 14, New Stj 


Name of the Month. 


een a Dec. 15, 1936||1356...|Jumadal....... 

mee RENN ee Jan. 13, 1937||1356...|JumadalIl...... 

ree eae Feb. 12, 1937||1356...)Rajab........-. 

Mar. 14, 1937||1356...|Shaban......... 

pea hasti= « April 13, 1937|| 1356 Ramadan Pr 

Fath sr otoctOas en May 12, 1937}| 1356 Shawwal........ 
June 11, 1937 


Sun-god of the Iranians (Persians), 


8 a ee ee 
in ¢ ; i r ir calendar is no longer in official use in civil life 
Th potiuey at maeiehre, oO bar Sa sp tko Iraniaus (Fe! corresponded with Christmas in the — 


— = or ec 


r 


ee ee eee Te er ean et 


114 Astronomical—Lenten Dates; The Seasons. 

ASH WEDNESDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY. xen Waster 
aster Ash Easter 4 Ash Waster sh. ea. 
Sunday .| Yrar.| Wed. |Sunday.|| Year.| Wed. |Sunday.|| Year.| Wed. |Sunday. 

i .|Mar. _5/April 20 20)April 7||1951.../Feb. _7|/Mar. 25 
SAprH 18 ‘|reb. 23/April 11|{1 {2|Mar. 30||1952...|Feb. 27/April 13 
April 10 .|Feb. 9|Mar. 27 25|April 12|/1953...)Feb. 18|April 5 
April 1 .|Mar. 1]|April 16 17\April 1954...]Mar. 3/April 18 
April 14 .|Feb. 21\April 8 8|April 23||1955.../Feb. 23/April 10 
April 6 .|Feb. Mar. 23 28|April 15||1956.../Feb. 15/April 
Mar. 29 .|Feb. 25|April 12 13|Mar. 31]|1957...|Mar. 6|April 21 
April 17 .|Feb. 17|April 4|April 19||1958...|/Feb. 19|April 6 
April 2 .|Mar. 9/April 24 24|April 11||1959.../Feb. 11)Mar. 29 
April 22 .|Feb. 22)April 9|Mar. 27||1960...)Mar. 2)April 17 
April 14 .|Feb. 13)/Mar. 31 1)April 16||/1961...|Feb. 15)April 2 
Mar. 29 .|Mar. 5/April 20 21) April 1962...|Mar. 7/April 22 
April 18 .|Feb. 18/April 5 5|Mar. 23]/ 1963... Feb. 27}Aprii 14 
April 10 .|Feb. 10)Mar. 27 25|April 12]|}1964...)Feb. 12|Mar. 2 2 
Mar. 26 -|Mar. 1)April 16 17|April 4|/1965...]Mar. 3})April 18 
April 14 .|Feb. 14]April 8|April 23]/1966.../Feb. 23)April 10 
19)April 6 Mar. 6/April 21 21)April 1967...|Feb. Mar. 26 
Mar. 22 Feb. 26|April 12 13|Mar. 31/|1968...|/Feb. 28}April 14 
24/April 11 Feb. 10)Mar. 28 5] April 20]/1969...)/Feb. 19)April 
16)April 2 Mar. 2/April 17 18} April 1970...|Feb. 11/Mar, 29 
Ti April 22 .|Feb, 22} April 9|Mar. 27||1971...|Feb. 24)April 11 
20) April .|Feb. 14|Mar. 31 1\April 16]}1972...|Feb. 16 April 
12)Mar. 30 .|Feb. 26]April 13 14) April 1973...)]Mar. 7{April 22 
3}April 18 .|Feb. 18]April 5|April 20]|1974...)Feb. 27)April 14 
16} April .|Feb. 10|Mar. 28 25/April 12||1975...|Feb. 12/Mar. 30 
ar. 26 .|Mar. 1/April 16 17] April 1976...)Mar. 3/April 18 
28/April 15 .|Feb. 14/April 2)April 17||1977,../Feb. 23 April 10 
20] April .|Mar. 6/April 21 22\April 8||1978...|/Feb. Mar. 26 
4|April 19 .|Feb. 26]April 13 13}Mar. 31]|1979...|Feb. 28)April 15 
24/April 11 .|Feb. 11)/Mar. 28 5}April 20)/1980...|}Feb. 20)April 
16\April .|Mar. 2}April 17 18/April 5|/1981...|Mar. 4}April 19 
7 April 22 .|Feb. 22) April 10|Mar. 27||/1982...|Feb. 24]April 11 
20) April .|Feb.. 7|Mar. 25 1|April 16}|1983...|Feb. 16)April 
Mar. 30 .|Feb. 27|April 13 14/April 1|/1984...)}Mar. 7|April 22 
4|April 19 .|Feb. 18) April 6|April 21|)1985...)/Feb. 20)April 
17\April 3 .|Mar. 10}April 25 26/April 12||/1986...|Feb. 12/Mar. 30 
8|Mar. 26 .|Feb. 23)April 10 10}Mar. 28]|1987...)/Mar. 4/April 19 
28)April 15 Feb. 15)April 2)April 17|/1988...)Feb. 17|April 3 
13|Mar, 31 Mar. 6/April 21 22) April 1989...|Feb. Mar. 2 
4\April 19 Feb. 19/April 6 7|Mar. 24//1990...|Feb. 28/April 15 
4) April 11 Feb. 11)/Mur. 29 26/April 13}/1991...)/Feb. 13}Mar. 31 
9)Mar. 27 .|Mar. 2/April 17 18}April 5!|}1992...)]Mar. 4/April 19 
1\April 16 .|Feb. 15}April 10|April 25}|1993...|/Feb. 24|April 11 
21)April 7 -|Feb. 7|/Mar. 25 23)/April 9}) 1994 Feb. 16)April 
5|Mar. 23 .|Feb. 27/April 14 i4\April 1}} 1995 Mar. 1/April 16 
25/April 12 -|Feb. 19}April 5 6|)April 21]|/1996...|Feb. 21)April 
17|April 4 -|Mar. 3/April 18 19/April 6|| 1997 Feb. 12)Mar. 30 
8|April 23 -|Feb. 23/Aprii 10 11)Mar. 28])1998...|/Feb. 25|April 12 
21( April Feb. 15/April 2 - 2}April 17|/1999..,|/Feb. 17|April 4 
13|Mar. 31 Feb. 28/April 15 . 22!April 9|(2000...'Mar. 8lApril 23 
In A. D. 325-the Council of the Christian Churches | upon dividing the given year by 19. 
at Nicaea in Asia Minor decided that Easter shall Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
be on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full} days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 


Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st of 
March. If Paschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, 
then Easter Day-is the next Sunday. The Paschal 
Full Moon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month. 

The Golden Number, used in the table below, 
is greater by unity than the remainder obtained 


Sundays. The last seven days of Lent constitute 
Passion Week, or Holy Week, beginning with Palm 
Sunday. The last Thursday—Maundy Thursday 
—commemorates the institution of the Eucharist, 
The following day, Good Friday, commemorates the 
day of the crucifixion. 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199. 


GOLDEN GOLDEN 

NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date 
ie April 14 6 April 18 
2 April 3 ve April § 
3 Mar. 23 8 Mar. 28 
4 April 11 9 April 16 
5 Mar. 31 10 April .5 


GOLDEN GOLDEN 
NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date 
il Mar. 25 16 Mar. 30 
12 April 13 17 April 17 
+8 April a : April 7 
ar. ar. 
15 April 10 3 


/ CALENDAR REFORM MOVEMENT GROWING. 


Reform of the calendar that it may be balanced 
in structure and perpetual in form has been long 
under discussion and is now under consideration 
by a committee of the League of Nations. 

Strong advocates urge a rearrangement of the 
twelve months so that the new revised ,calendar 
would have a year with equal quarters in which 
the first month of each will have 31 days and the 
other two 30 days each. These quarters would each 
comprise 13 weeks, or 91 days, of which 13 are 
always Sundays and 78 are always weekdays; each 
month would have 26 weekdays. 

In this perpetual calendar there would be intro- 
duced as the old 365th day, Year-End Day, the last 
day in the year between Dec. 30th and Jan. Ist. 
as an extra Saturday, likely to become a universal 
holiday as well. Then to keep the balance properly 
on leap years it is proposed that the new Leap- 
Year Day be put in logically as another extra Sat- 
urday between June 30 and July 1. Thus the cal- 
endar would be symmetrical and in harmony with 
the Solar Year and the seasons. Every January 1 
would fall on a Sunday, so also every April 1, July 1 
and October 1. The shifting holidays would be 
stabilized; the Fourth of July would be always a 
Wednesday; religious and secular holidays would be 
fixed and the way open to have an agreed. fixed 


date to observe as Easter Sunday for the Church 
even as tradition, custom and authority have fixed 
on December 25 to observe as the Natal Day of 
Christ. If that day is to be December 25 always, 
why not always Monday, December 25? e 
advantages to government officials, scientists, busi- 
ness men and statisticians of comparable quarters, 
months, weeks and working days are obvious. 
This form of revision is strongly urged by The 
World Calendar Association, International Building, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. [ 
In a debate in the British House of Lords, March 
4, 1936, the Archbishop of Canterbury gave his 
full eappor to the Calendar reform movement and 
the overnment promised to give sympathetic 
and serious consideration to the proposal when it 
ce BD at Lee ss ; 
nother system urged for many years by the 
International Fixed Calendar League. 1 Regent 
Street, London, England, and 343 State Street, 
Rochester, New York (which had the backing of the 
late George Eastman) calls for a calendar of 13 
months of 28 days each beginning with Sunday 
with an extra day (a holiday) at the end of each 
year and on Leap Year another extra holiday at 
the end of June, or allowing the extra days to 
accumulate until an extra week could be added. 


ye! Sree ep: 


Astronomical—H olidays : 


i oe and New Year's are observed the world 
‘Im Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
_ church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 


HOLIDAYS OF THE WORLD. 


— i ~ i a. (oe 
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FEBRUARY 2.. CANDLEMAS: Festival of the 
Purification of the Virgin. Consecration of the 
lighted candles to be used in the chureh during the 
year. Also known as “Groundhog Day.” 


Sept. 9—Admission Day (in Cal.). 


” from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, FEBRUARY 14. OLD CANDLEMAS: St. Valentine's, ie 
and Whit-Monday. Day. 4 ‘ 
Ae pegs pcoealis countries, the church days Wen care bapr, Dax: aoe of the 
-. other than tmas which are usually legal holi- , 3 Naver 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All of Jone the Baptist. yan rat yd MiGs ua pay Nas 
_ Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout} jury 15, St. SWITHIN’S DAY. ‘There was am ed 
f oe Pe eutrican eee cas = usual to observe | superstition that if rain fell on this day it would 
an Sarin Gown ee cuinnany, FSi PECL continue forty days. 

‘ oe rete a et: Ascension ond Whit- the ye ae Tans aheet hee ate, ie ante 
ay, nesday, and Corpus Christi are | the festival of St. Peter's miraculous deliver: 
holidays. OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS — io rele Day Ms pea 13, : ne 17 

B . MBER 29. MICHAELMAS: Feast of St. Michae! , 
JANUARY 6. TWELFTH Day, or Twelfth-ti i 
sometimes called Old Christinas ‘Day, the same ry NN OVEMEEE 1. ALE CE aakn Alonation ee 
F . ee ngs. ce S y = any. 
brated in Spain as Christmas and tn ultaty a a Day. The previous evening is All-hallow-_ 5 
spiphany efana Day). e previous evening is NOVEMBER 2. id f F 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox | for the souls of the dealin DAT Day of prayer — 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, in as much NOVEMBER li, MARTINMAS: Feast of St. Martin. 
as +13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference | Old. Martinmas is November 23. 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. DECEMBER 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents'Day. __ 
F, , LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IM THE UNITED STATES IN 1937. - 

J ‘The legal holidays in New York State are—New Years (Jan. 1); Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. 12); ng- 
ton’s Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); deroredence tine (July 4); Lanar ba st Monday 
) Sept.); Columbus Day (Oct. 12); Election Day (lst Tues. after Ist Monday in November); Armistice Day 

(Noy. 11); Thanksgiving Day (last Thurs. in Nov.); Christmas Day (Dec. 25). “ «& '. 
The chief legal or public holidays are: La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., Mont.. Neb. 
Jan. 1—New Year's Day (all the States, Terri- Ney., J., N. Y., N. Dak., |Ohio, Ore. 
tories and colonial possessions). Pa.. 2) W 
| Jan. 20—Inauguration Day, beginning 1937 and; im Puerto Rico. 
every fourth year thereafter—by the 20th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution (in the Dist. of Col. only). Py 
Feb. 12—Lincoln's Birthday (Alaska, Cal., Colo., =, 5 - 7" ig 
Conn., Del. . Ind. Ia. Kan, Ky., Mich. except Alaska, ‘Conn., Dist. of Col., Hawaii, Til., 
= 4 Mass., Miss., Ohio, Philippines and Vt. In Mlinois 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. J.. N. Y.. it is a legal holiday in Chicago, Springfizid, East St. iL; 
N.M.~N. Dak. Obio, Ore, Pa., 8. Dak., Tenn.,| sue Galehure’ Danville Caen aud Boeri 
Utah, "Wash., W. Va..Wyo.'and observed by Gov-|  Ti'Oito it is a belt holiday” In'Matne It isa legal 
ernor’s proclamation in Mass.). holiday only, as to the courte: -whibde cian clea 
ae "s Birthday (all the States, SState : F 
> ges we a ~ Migee'g hae s pat a = — ig te ica (biennially in even years, — 
: es ssessi ¢ onday in Sept. Vere 
Mila Mins 8” So2" Bhulppiaes “buaits | Coad Sanit 2 ldo hte 45k Pk 
oa “1 - J. oy . Jonn., Del., Fla., Ga.. 0, Ill., Lowa, J 
oe Mike ty the reece a tee ot fevting Ne N ae MW Dak ba x ay crea 
proc! v. ¥., N. Car., N. Dak., Pa., R. f., 8. best 
and prayer. Tex., Vt., Va. W. Va., and Hawaii). rail Rtn 
May 30—Decoration or PE ceere a (all oe = (ip Veet See ALE be ala eR aa Jina 
and possessions, except Ala., Ark., -- Ga., 5 ov. 25—Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in Nov.) _ 
‘ Miss) N. Car. and S. Car.) Every State, Territory and possession. Abraham 
July 4—Independence Day (all the States, Terri- Lincoln in 1864 issued the first presidential proc- 
tories and possessions). lamation fixing Thanksgiving as a nationa 
Sept. Binge! (all States and Territories et a on the fourth or last Thursday in Novem- By 
except the Philippines). er. j Ss Ja 
Oct. 12—Columbus Day (Ark., Ariz., Cal., Col..| Dec. 25—Christmas Day (every State, Territory 
. Conn., Del., Fla., Idaho, Ml., Ind.. Kan.. Ky., and possession). } i a 
OTHER LEGAI. OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1937 (SEE ALSO ARBOR DAYS). A in 
— Battle of New Orleans (in La.). Declaration of Independence (observed in N. C, Re 
jan SR” Lee's Birthday (in Ala., Ark..| May 30—Confederate Memorial Day (in Va.). ‘ 
; - Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S. C., Tenn. and Va.). | June 3—Confederate Memorial Day (in Tenn.). 
| Feb. 9—Shrove Tuesday (observed as Mardi Gras | June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis (in Ala., A 
: in Ala., Fla. and La.). Fla.. Ga., La., Miss. 8. C., Tex. and Va.). 
- ‘Feb. 12—Georgia Day (in that State only. Date of | June 11—Kamehameha Day (in Hawail). 
tS Ogilethorpe’s landing in 1733). June 15—Pioneer Day (in Idaho). J 
4 Feb. 14—Admission Day (in Arizona). June 20—West Virginia Day (in W. Va.). om 

: Mar. 2—Texas Independence Day (in Texas). July 13—Birthday of Gen. Bedford Forrest (in Tenn.) 

4 Mar. 4—Pennsylvania ‘Day + pis State, whose July 17—Munes peg Puerto Rico), 

harter was grante ar.4, fs uly oneer Day (in f og 

4 iat. OF. Emnancipation Day (in Puerto Rico). July 25—Oceupation Day (in Puerto Rico). ae 

" Mar. 25—Maryland Day (in that State only). July 27—Dr. Barbosa’s Birthday (in Puerto Rico). 

b, Mar. 25—Holy Thursday (in the Philippines). Aug. 1—Colorado Day (in that State only). 

_- Mar. 30—Seward Day (in Alaska). Aug. 13—Occupation Day (in Philippines). 

: April 12—Date of age of Halifax Independence | Aug. 16—Anniv. Battle of Bennington (in Vt.). | 

: Sept. 6—Lafayette Day (also the anniversary of t! 

3 First Battle of the Marne) is not a legal holid 
celebrated in New York and 10 other "States, 


re 


f San Jacinto (in Tex.). 
Me dn Alay ila. 


‘Ry. and N. Car.). 
May 20— Anniversary signing of Mecklenburg 


Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day (in Md.). 
Oct. 1—Missouri Day (in that States schools). — 
Oct. 9—Fraternal Day (Alabama only). pt 
Oct. 18—Alaska Day (in Alaska only). ; ° 
Oct. 31—Admission Day (in Nev.). » 
Teg. ret Day dis tes ae U. 8. Con- 
stitution ratitied on that date, § “ 
Dec. 28—Woodrow Wilson's Birthday (inS.C.) .. 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day (in Philippines). \ 


2 


Astronomical—Holidays; Cor 


: In New York State the General Construction 
‘Law makes Saturday noon to midnight, a legal 
holiday. This is the case in almost all of the States. 
There is a distinction among holidays. In Mis- 
 ~gouri, for example, Lincoin’s and Jefferson’s birth- 
days (Feb. 12 and April 13) and Columbus Day are 
__ jegal holidays which do not affect commercial paper, 
agreements or instruments in writing, or judicial. 
proceedings. So it is in other States as to some 
legal holidays. 
© “Army Day, April 6, is observed in N. Y., and some 
t other states, by a display of flags. 
; Mother’s Day (first promoted in 1904, by Prof. 
Prank E. Hering of South Bend, Ind.) is the second 
, Sunday in May; May 1, Child Health Day (by 
A mnual Presidential proclamation); May 22, Na- 
lo ional Maritime Day; June 14, Flag Day; Sept. 25, 
-—-: 1936 (fourth #riday), American Indian Day; Sept. 
17, Constitution Day (fixed date.) 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21 (landing on Plymouth 
Rock in 1620) is celebrated by dinners of New Eng- 
land societies everywhere and ‘‘Down East,’ but 
is not in any sense a public holiday. 


National Maritime Day_ 
in commemoration of the depz 


on AD. 
more than 
ground in that state. bs 
Since then the observance has spread all over the 
country. It is a holiday in Arizona; and in Nebraska, 
on April 22, the birthday of J. Sterling Morton, 
former U. 8. Secretary of Agriculture, the pioneer 
promoter of the observance. f 4 
date is March. 7, Luther Burbank’s birthday. In 
Texas, the date is Feb. 22, Washington’s birthday. 
In the South, Arbor Day cemes in winter; in the 
north in the spring. In New York and in some 
other states the day is proclaimed by the educa- 
tional authorities; in many states the governor 
announces the date. 
Bird Day is another observance which is spreading 
and is linked to Arbor Day in places. 


re) ASTRONOMICAL 
’ MEAN solar parallax, 8’’.80. Nutation constant, 
9!.21. 
‘Aberration constant, 20’’.47. 
“/ 2564+ 0/.000222 (t—1900). 
Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8’’.26—0'.4684 
~ (t—1900). 
- Annual diminution of obliquity, 0’’.4684. 
-Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2’’.70. 
Moon's mean distance from the earth (centre to 
centre), 238,857 miles. 
___ Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. ~ 
_.-Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
_ Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
¢ miles in 498.580 seconds. . 
Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
_ nox) 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
Ni 


Annual precession, 


oy Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (<4) | 
J they have the same Right Ascension, or are 


nm 

or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in “opposition” (§) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘Quadrature’ 
(OO) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By “greatest elongation’ is meant the 


CONSTANTS. 
lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helidn to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2: 
seconds. ‘Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.4 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius. 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.988 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccen- 
tricity of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


ASTRONOMICAL SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 


oO The Sun. os Mars. fe) Conjunction, 
at ¢ The Moon, Y Jupiter. oO Quadrature. 
“tel Mercury. h Saturn. 8 Opposition. 
a eS Venus. ined Uranus. ry Ascending Node. — 
(ab The Earth. w Neptune. oO Descending Node. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury ean be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “ascending” ({(Q) or “descending” (23) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘“‘Aphelion’’ furthest from the sun. 


An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eelipse i 


of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


1. P Aries. 
2. 8 Taurus. 
3. *% Gemini. 
4, s3 Cancer. 
6. $1 Leo. 

6. I Virgo. 


The Ram. 
The Bull. 
The Twins, 
The Crab. 

The Lion, 

The Virgin. 


ounds, | 
The weight of 1 U. 8. gallon of pure water is 


THE MEANING OF “1 INCH OF RAIN.’ 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about two 
thousand years ago. Owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde 
motion of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each 
sign in the zodiac has, in the course of two thousand 
years, moved backward 30° into the constellation 
west of it; so that the sign Aries is now in the con- 
stellation Pisces, and so on. The sig. 
with their Latin and English names are as follows: 


7. < Libra. The Balance. 
Autumn 8. Ij Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
Signs. 9. Jf Sagittarius. The Archer. 

10. Y Capricornus. The Goat. 
Winter +11. t Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
Signs. (12. 3 Pisces. The Fishes. ( 


8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 


over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 


water. This is equivalent t 7 
gallons each. os DP a eaenbisa 


A rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square feet 


would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 


available for the cistern. This is equal to 1,876 
U._S. gallons, or 41.5 barrels of 45 ballans 
Ten inches of snowfall equals in 


one inch of rain. Frater eae i 


ns of the zodiac 


4 na 
vm. 


In California, the 


a 
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ASTRONOMICAL TIME 


“ 
Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotati 
Th on | sidereal time is due to nutation. Its greatest value 
bo bos at ve rotation causes the stars to appear | is only a little over a second, and its greatest daily 
ut “aegis Need from east to west, in the same man- ray is a little more than a hundredth of a second. 
3 I - nm account of the fi hat this 
Even it the Earth did not rotate at all on its own | small, sidereal time ae Beaccaliy ro a by 
ooo , the Sun would rise and set once during the year | astronomers. In recent years a few observat OS por 
a of the Earth’s journey around it. including the Naval Observatory, have begun to 
e stars are not within the Earth's orbit. They | employ mean equinoctial time in computing the 
an so far distant that their apparent Positions are | rates of precision clocks. = 
& a = Aa slightly affected by the Earth's orbital minh Calendar Year begins at the stroke of120nthe 
- ight o. eC. c e solar day and th 
\ or Jeg he ws Powe are oe reckoned | month also begin at midnight. The tntetval dutta 
; Pot a n the sky dete as the vernal equinox. | which the Earth makes one absolute revolution 
T a point moves very slowly among the stars. round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and consists” 
é period of the Earth’s rotation measured with | of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 seconds : 
Gay, or apparent cguinatiel way. Called a sidereal| The ‘tropical Year, on whieh the return of the 
“ = 4 . | seasons depends, is the interval between two consecu- 
: rie a respect to the Sun is | tive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. If this, — 
ate apparent solar and sidereal days are of | Were & fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical Years 
variable length. i Agri Re peo ge ee in ae of brs action — 

3 ; ; ol e Sun an oon upon the equatorial protu- 
re ones Re Sea peony Ragnar eer berance of the Earth's mass and, ins much lesen 
approximately 30 seconds. In order to overcome Se ee ae Ponaenee ce te * 

" * e Hquinox as a slow, retro- 
wy ifean soir’ dime. which is universally, sed in or-| Erde mean morlon of 90%26 annually, so that the 
dinary life, is Rometimes. ahead: oF and sometimes Sup returns to the Equinox sooner every year than 
Babind@anparent-aalar +s e, but on the average it | 4 otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds. 
is the same. The Tropical Year, therefore, coasists of 365 days, i 

A 


ie TP ae 


The difference between these two kinds of time is | 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical 
called the equation of time. Its maximum value} Year is not of uniform length; it is 

is a little over 16 minutes. The difference be-| decreasing at the rate of .530 second per 

tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctial or | wut this variation will not always continue. 


TIME, WITH RESPECT TO THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 
(From the Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition.) 
The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation| The greatest apparent change is the loss or 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite | of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30, 
. greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes . . 
Vaty in sign, whereas frietonal effects should not. | Slawly and. the moon, recede from the, earth. | Th 
The observations come from deviations of the !j4 x 10/19 erg sec. ii ¥; 
sun and moon from theig gravitational orbits, the | The earth's rotation from this cause should have 
transits of Mercury, and eclipses of Jupiter's satel- | slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. to Se 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the earth The moon should continue to recede until its period 


Bre, 


gain 
000). 


rotation seem the only explanation. s of revolution and that of the earth’s rotation 
This may be due to shifts of matter within or on | equal to 47 of our pe days. y 
1 the earth. The moon should then gradually approach tl 


The following figure by Brown indicates that in | earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s limit (about 
1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of its aver-| twice the earth’s radius), breaking up, possibly in 
U age rotational motion during the last three centuries. | a ring like Saturn's. - 


STANDARD TIME ; p 


i 
“The rotation of the earth about its axis once in} where a railroad crosses one of these boundary lin 
24 hours,” says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, | the more convenient practice has usually been 
“gives a time change of 1 hour for every 15° of | lowed of making the change at some: terminal 
_ longitude. That is, if observations were made on | division point on the road, at some’ iunona 
the transit of the sun across the meridian at points | or at the boundary line between the United States — 
separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found | and Canada. The result is that pete - 
that the time of transit at two such points would | boundaries of the time zones are defined by t 
differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of | lines connecting these points of railroad time change. 
observation were decreased, the difference in time 
would be decreased in the same proportion. These 
_ times would all be true local times, using the transit 
_of the sun across the meridian as a standard. 
“Since the eee rota ae a sani 
ints not on the Equator than at the Equator the - Va. 
distance on the ’s surface corresponding to a| N. C.; Franklin, N. C.; Macor 
time difference is also less in the same proportion,| Ga., and points on Southern Railway betwee 
For example, at the Equator 15° corresponds to about | McDonough and Macon; Perry, Ga.; Thomasv! 
& 1,040 miles, while at the latitude of New York| Ga.; Apaldchicola, Fla. All other places on thi 
a 15° corresponds to only about 784 miles. Or, at| boundary use Central Standard Time. ees 
by the Equator, a difference of about 17 miles makes a Chicago by city ordinance went on Eastern Stand. 
“_ time difference of 1 minute, while in the latitude of 6. : Le 
. New York a difference of only 13 miles makes a 
United Sti Paochnn ) d 
s ecg ise legisla’ aye Sotdon far the teat Murdo, 8. Dak.; Mackenzie, 8S. Dak.; Phillipsbu 
EB gence Kans.; Stockton,’ Kans.; Plainville, ‘Kans 
Kans., Liberal, Kans.- All other places on th 
boundary use Mountain Standard Time. _ 


untry. Men aetna see Cnet pouniey gt 1 1 Se 
r nited States is divided into, four standard ountain an e Pacific Time Zones use Mountain — 
er fiers each approximately 15° of longitude | Standard Time except Huntington, Ore., which uses — 
in width. ‘All places in each zone use, instead of | Pacific Standard Time. bs 
their own local time, the time counted from the Standard time is used also in the territories 
transit of the “mean sun’ across the meridian | side of the continental United States. The pl 
_ which passes through the approximate center of | and the time used (slower or faster than Greenwic! 


are given below: a’ 
ree. dime zones are designated as Eastern, Alaska, 10 hours slower; Guam, 9% hours faster; 


* ~ Central d Pacific, and the time in| Hawaii, 1034 hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 
these ee caereneocesd from the 75th, 90th, 105th, | 5 hours slower; Philippines, 8 hours faster; Puerto 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respectively. Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 11 hours slower; Virgin 


I ’ is slower than Green- | Islands, 4 hours slower. ‘ee wee 
arate by 6. a aad hours, respectively. Standard time is broadcasted by signals sent out — 


f the inconvenience of changing the time | to radio and other stations by the United States — 
the necessary amount of i hour at every point | Naval Observatory. 5 : os 


westerly to 170° 
the 


eee Geeaaet : Foes erie 
STANDARD TIME ZONES OF THE WORLD. 
‘Standard time for the world, like longitude, is|meridian. 


eS “ 
4 ae 


. ta oy 


Places to the east of th 


; f e have faste 
eounted from Greenwich, England, as the prime|time; places to the west of there ha e slower tim 


ie : 
i The International Meridian Conference, held in 
_ Washington; D. C., in 1884, established as the prime 
- meridian, from which time was to be counted, she 
- Meridian passing through Greenwich, England, The 
meridian 180° from this prime meridian was made 


the International Date Line, but, in order to include 


slands of the same group in the same day, it has 
been necessary to vary the line from the 180th 
meridian at some places. The official date line 
< pone from 70° N. to 60° S. in accordance with the 
_ toilowing description: 
soe artine at ihe 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence 
southeasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south- 
E., 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly 
to the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly on 
180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly 
172°30’ W., 15°30’ S., thence southwesterly to 


INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE. 


the 180th meridian at 51°30’ S., thence southerly 
on the 180th meridian to 60° S. ‘ 

When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
(i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the date 
must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing in an 
easterly direction (east longitude to west longitude), 
the date must be set back 1 day. 

The time is so bent that it passes through Bering 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East, The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian again until 10° below 
the equator, when it bends to the east toward the 
Samoan Islands which are left to the east and away 
from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues south 
on the 173° meridian, New Zealand and Chatham 
Islands lying to the West. 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCE—UNITED STATES CITIES. 
At 12 o’clock noon U.S. Hastern Standard Time, the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


11.00 A.M. 
12.00 NOON 


Galveston, Tex 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky 


Memphis, Tenn. . 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn. . . 
Newark, New Jersey. 

New Haven, Conn.. .. 
New York, N. Y. 


New Orleans, La 
Norfolk, Va 


Hartford, Conn. . 


Omaha, Neb. 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Oregon.....| 9.00 a.m. 
Providence, R. I... . .|12.00 NOON 
Richmon, Va 12.00 NOON 
St. Pau!. Min 11.00 A.M 


11.00 a.m. 
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° 
° 
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9.00 A.M. 
12.00 NOON 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES. 
12 o’clock noon United States. Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as follows: 


Edmonton, Alb 
Freetown, 8S. L 


* 


ot 


REBESEREERERORERORES} 
i a 


S3ss 
PDI I i 
: 2 
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Leningrad 
Lima 


Mexico City 
Montevideo 
Montreal 


SOooowooeo 


8.00 
3 
0 
.00 
0 
01 
01 
5 
.01 
3 
0 
0 


=e 


oo 
S 
6 
> 
5 


2° 
ss 


6.00 P.M. 
12.00 NOON 


SE: 


Valpariso 
Vancouver 


* 


Wellington, N. Z. 
. |) Winnipeg. . 
. ||Yokohama. 
ON||Zurieh 
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aces marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN EFFECT IN 1936. 


by one hour during the summer, generally from the 
st Sunday in April until the last Sunday In Septem- 
that is, in 1937, it will go into effect at 2 A.M. 
April 25, and end on Sunday, Sept. 26. 

‘first adopted in New York City on March 

_ by City Ordinance, and spread by local 

0 through the Metropolitan District. 

| 1936 it was observed by 320 cities and towns in 
‘State while 160 retained Eastern Standard 
Time. Rochester, after a trial, put the question 
to a referendum vote and as a result returned to 


] meri = 

he State-wide use of Daylight Saving Time was 
lished by the Legislature in Massachusetts 
ode Island. The Connecticut Legislature 
epealed its ban against Daylight Saving 
nd it is now generally used. In Maine it 
i eeepral use; in New Hampshire it was ob- 
served in Concord, Manchester, Nashua and 19 
other places; and in Pperoans in Bennington, Brat- 

m ro I utland ane our gener Cea 
1 ew Jersey was observed in 8 places, 
in dludin al the Mawonaitan District. Rapes 
x n 


ye i Saving Time means advancing the clock 


ennsylvania it was observed in Philadelphia | 


and Pittsburgh, and their suburbs, and in many 
“other places; In Delaware, in Wilmington, New 
Hig Newark and 9 other towns. 


The advantage of Daylight Saving Time ' 
bequred tp Ohio in id eee ae Tareuente Cone 
) ission pw ee or 
Standard “ie D ntire State on Eastern 
cago had for ten years gone on Dayli 
Saving Time during the usual summer aynent 
together with about 90 adjacent communities. 
The. City Council in November, 1935, passed an 
ordinance, effective March 1, 1936, putting the 
city permanently on Hastern Standard Time, and 
38 neighboring communities followed suit; 55 other 
communities also observed Daylight Saving Time. 
Twenty _ communities in Indiana, including 
Elkhart, Fort Wayne, Hammond, La Porte and 
Souter ood. ebperved., Davilent, Saving Time, and 
(o—Hobart an ng—followed Chi i 
anit 2 Basvern Standard Time. od a 
mnesota members of the Minn 
Chamber of Commerce observed Daylight sane 


e. 
In Georgia, Atlanta, Albany, Americus — 
Re or ha LO, a ates pat 
\ ; and in ontana, Billi V 
Daylight Saving Time. pes obser ted f 
Daylight Saving Time is obseryed in the Terri- 


limits, was observe 
Toronto, St. John; 


7 


», 


_ Astronomical—Days Between Dates » Days? Lengths. 


' 


TABLE OF DAYS BETWEEN TWO DATES. 


< Post (The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 


Day Mo 


425/456) 486/517|547|578|609|639/670|700 
426/457|487|518/548/579/610/640|/671|701 
9)427| 458/488] 519|549/580/611/6411672)702 
428/459/489/520/550/581|61216421673|703 
1)429/460/490/521)551/582|6131643/674!704 
y 461/491) 522|552|583/614|6441675|705 
462] 492/523) 553)/584|/61516451676|706 
2}463)493]524]554/585/6161646/677|707 
464/494|525/555|586/617/647|678/708 
4/465) 495/526|556)/587/618/6481679/709 
5/466) 496)527/557/588/619/649/680/710 
467/497/528/558/589/620/650/681/711 


AON 
CONIHOP Whr 


REE S Com 


21. 5 
2.|387/418}446 
23. /388/419) 447 
389}420/448 


é 0 
. |391]422| 450/481 f 
- |392]423]451|482|512)543/573/6041635|665|696|726 
. |393]424/452|483|513/544/5741605|6361666|697|727_ 
: - 394]. . .|453)484]5141545/575|606|637/667|698|728 
242/273 /303}334|364 ‘ .. .|454)485]515|546]576|607|638|668|699|729 
243}... (304|.. .|365 . 455} - . .|516|. . .|577|608}. . .|669]...|730 


212 


DAYS’ LENGTHS AT N. Y. CITY—SUNRISE TO SUNSET. 
Days| Jan.) Feb. | March) April ; May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. } Nov. 


H. M.| H. M./| H. M. | B. M. | HLM H. M. | BH. M. | H. M. | H. M. | BH. M. | B 
i 9.17 11.14 | 12.39 | 13.55 -54 | 15. 6 | 14.24 | 13. 9 | 11.49 
Bech O18 11.16 | 12.42 | 13.58 | 14.55 | 15. 5.) 14.22 | 13..7 | 11.47 
gs f LS 11.19 | 12.44 | 14. 0 | 14.56 | 15. 5 | 14.20 | 13. 4 | 11.44 
4... 9.19 11.21 | 12.47 | 14. 2 | 14.58 | 15. 4] 14.17 | 13. 1 | 11.41 
5..-| 9.20 11.24 | 12.49 | 14. 4 | 14.59 | 15. 3 | 14.15 | 12.59 | 11.38 
6. .«} 9.21 11.26 | 12.52 | 14. 7 | 15 15. 2 | 14,12) | 12.56 | 135 
7...) 9:22 11.29 | 12.55 | 14.10 | 15 15.91 | 14:10 | 12.54 | 11-32 
3...) 9.23 11.32 | 12.57 | 14.12 | 15 14.59 | 14. 7 | 12.51 | 11.29 
9...) 9.24 11.35 | 13. O | 14.14 | 15 14.58 | 14. 5 | 12.49 | 11.26 
10. .4] 9.25 11.38 | 13. 2. | 14.17 | 15 14.57 | 14. 3 | 12.46 |} 11.24 
3 ii, 1 9-26 11.41 | 13. 5 | 14.19 | 15 14.56 | 14. 1} 12.43 | 11.21 
ic: | OL27 11.44 | 13. 7 | 14.21 | 15 14.55 | 13.59 | 12.41 | 11.19 
133...) 8°29 pT 13.10 | 14.23 | 15 14.54 | 13.57 | 12.38 | 11.16 
14...| 9.30 11. 13.12 | 14.25 | 15 14.53 | 138.55 | 12.35 |.11.14 
3 RS. 2) 9.31 11. 13.15 | 14.27 | 15 14.52 | 13.52 | 12.32 | 1b.11 
4 16...| 9.33 11 
17...| 9.34 > 
18....] 9.37 
19...| 9.38 
20...} 9.40 
Bie...) 9.41 
22...) 9.43 
23...| 9.44 
24...) 9.46 
25...| 9.49 
26...| 9.50 
; 27...| 9.52 
" BOR u. | 9.55 
29...| 9.57 
30.../10. 0 
See 110. 2 \ 

i ; The longest day is June 21; the shortest is Dec. 21. The above table does not show the length of 
day in seconds. { os 
bs ABSOLUTE ZERO—ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE. ’ e274, 5 ee 
r q hich, theoretically | absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kameriing — 
‘ hy ant MiGente outan paises Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 

all gases solidify and a 
_ exists at 459.6 degrees below t Fahrenheit and | of Leyden,’’ says C Abbot, Secretary of the 


ion, at Washington, under date 


15 degrees below the Centigrade zero points. | Smithsonian Institut: 

aa fe the of what is Seow in dynamic | of June 27, 1933. . oie 
_ meteorology as Absolute Temperature, as de- Dr. Wander Johaunes de Haas, professor 0 - 
’ termined by observations of the = she whe = pee pare ee Fae: ee es n, ; 
gases ynamical | announced in ve A eache te 
ee ton pas pag temperature of one five-thousandth of 8) OERTCE 


“A temperature 0.82 degrees, Centigrade, from the | (Ke' vin) above Absolute Zero. 


is ee: nee 
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Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declina 
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MI DIA ETER AND HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. 
(Washington—A pparent Noon.) 


Semi mt 
> riz 
Parallax ~ lax, Diameter. | Parallax, 
, ° * 
8.95 16 51.65 | 8271 5 54.63 74 
8.95 15 49.74 8.69 5 57.22 3.79 
8.94 16 48.12 8.68 59.87 rid SeD a) 
8.93 15 46.86 8.67 2.6 8.81 
8.92 15 46.10 8.66 83 
8.90 15 45.71 8.66 3 88 
8.88 15 45.74 8.66 8.88 
8.85 15 46.30 8.66 8.90 
8.83 15 47.21 8.67 8.92.7 
8.80 15 48.54 8.68 2-0 
8.78 15 50.30 8.70 8.94 : 
8.75 15 52.32 8.71 8.95 
8.73 ‘an 
é THE PLANETS AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. Pi 
2 Approx. Dist. from arth tN 
Name Mean Sidereal Distance from Sun in Miles. Millions of Miles. Ah 
ae of Daily | Revolution— Se 
. Planet. Motion. Days. Maximum. Minimum. Maximum. Minimu 
Mercury: .. 2.2... 14732 .420 87 .96925 43,355,000 28,566,000 136 
Le ee 5767 .670 224 .70080 67,653,000 66,738,000 161 
BUMMER. co sis so 3548 .193 365 .25636 94,452,000 91,342,000 eee 
2 as --.--| 1886.519 686 .9797 154,760,0 128,330,000 248 
Te 299.128 4332 .588 506,710,000 9,940,000 600 
eo BACON. sss: 120.455 | 10759 .20 935,570,000 836,700,000 1028 
TNS. Oe Ss 42.230 | 30685 .93 1,866,800,000) 1,698,800,000 1960 
: Neptune........ 21.530 | 60187 .64 2.817,400.000! 2,769,600, ‘000 2910 


Jupiter has 4 large og 5 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn bas 10; Uranus, 3; Neptune 
1; the Earth, 1; Mars. 


j Eccentricity Synodieal Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
: of Revolution— Orbit to Miles 
‘ Orbit.* Days. Ecliptic.* Per Second. 


waro° 
con > 


1 0. 
. 1 4. 
_ . 2 a: 
: 0 2. 
. 1 os 
4 < Light at + 
‘ Name Mean Mean Annual Mean Long. Annugl 
of Longitude Longitude of Sidereal.| of the Ascend- | Sidereal.| Peri- 
. at the Epoch.* | the Perihelion.* | Motion. ing Node.* | Motion. | helion. 
a °o , e , ” ” ° , an” ¥ re, 
9 5.7 
8 0.5 
7 5.1 SEB) (poet atered ioe lee 
“4 16.0 
% $3 6:3 
‘2 78 
a xi 8.5 
, i 
4 
4 Sun At In | 
d ae ee Mean} Miles | Volume.; Mass. ia 
. Planets t a @=1. | = Rotation. 
fant Dist. | 8.-D.). 
( 8. 
{ 0. 12 | 27.9 
1 0! 43 | “073 
0. 9 0.9 
a 4 1.0 
0. 2 0.2 
0. 0. 0.4 
4334 1312. 9: 8 
36166| 734. 0. ais 
15439) 64 0.2 o4 
1.3! 16466] 60. 0. A 


pe peen: January 0 1937 Greenwich Mean Noon. 


. ELEMENTS OF THE ORBIT OF PLUTO. 


° 
ition of Pluto in the sky. Right ascension, 8h. Declination, +23 : 

on The planet Pluto was an object of search for 1 
ears in accordance with predictions kw 
ercival ory. Flagstall and ea ae dese 
109° 27’ 26.0” | Observatory, Arizona. aa ye 
agitde stad Me 20" 26.5 located by C. We Tombugh of een observe ; 


it made on 
tude at the Epoch 146° 31’ 38”.5 and ee ee ee 1 ee 


period of revolution ay, 697 years age distance from the sun is about 3,800,000, oon 


4) ar a big attests os 
- Astronomical: 


In the year 1937 there will be three eclipses, two - 
of the sun and one of the moon. 
~ 1..A total eclipse of the sun, June 8, 1937. 
Totality occurs in the extreme western portion of 
_ South America and at certain islands in the Pacific 
Ocean near the equator. The partial phase is 
visible in Polynesia, the Pacific Ocean, southwestern 
North America, Central America and western 
_ South America. Local circumstances in the United 
_ States are as follows: 
é GREENWICH CIVIL TIME 


TS Beginning Middle Ending 

A ME IP MM SEL 

MOAR BOKAS 2250.52 ds." 924. KW 38. 10-11 

- Baton Rouge, La........- 92, i 9 45 AOS 

- Berkeley, Cal........ SL 2E68-55 97424 

. Carson City, Nev......... 8 41 8 583 9 15 

8 40 9 14 9 47 

. 6 39 7 40 8 48 

8 23 8 56 9 29 

SIS AO. 4a) GS 

339 £29) 9 47 10 4 

P VAS i102 13— 11 Ss 

E 2/3) 32 0cA ORAS: 2-9-3156. 
Sacramento, Cal... (Ss Ok y 38 560: 9 20 

- San Juan, P. R...... . 9 52 10 9 10 26 
Santa Fe, N. Mex Sis Mee 22 OAs 

_  Yutuila, Samoa...... 5G OS 37-2228 458-006 
Pe OMKIan CAlsst...-,2..6..08 [ok 798. 52-914 
+2. A Partial Eclipse of the moon, November 18, 
_ 1937, visible at Washington; the beginning visible 


generally in the extreme northern and northwestern 
wh ‘part of Kurope, the British Isles, the Arctic Ocean, 
the North Atlantic Ocean, North and South America, 
_ the Pacific Ocean and northeastern Asia; the ending 
__ visible generally in the Arctic Ocean, the North 
Atlantic Ocean except the eastern part, North 
America, South America~except the eastern part, 


eclipse. — 


Moon enters penumbra 
Moon enters umbra 
Middle of the eclipse.................- 
Moon leaves. Umbra. o25).06). ahs wa a ester 
Moon leaves penumbra 
3. An Annular Eclipse of the sun, Decembe 
2-8, 1937, visible in western North America, the 
Philippines, the Japanese Islands, extreme north- 
eastern Asia, Sunday Island, New Guinea and the 
Pacific Ocean except the southeastern part. Local 
circumstances in the United States are as follows in 

Greenwich Civil time. 
Beginning Middle 


Dec. 2 

Berkeley, Cal. ..-. 11 19 12 35 Dec. 
Carson City, Nev.11 20 12 34 Dec. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 9 39 11 43 Dec. 
Manila, P. I 
Mt.Hamilton, Cal.11 19 12 36 Dec. 3 ............ 
Nome, Alaska....10-40 11 2 Dec. 2 11 24 Dec. 2 
Portland, Oreg...11 17 i2 24 Dec. 3 

Sacramento, Cal..11 19 12 34 Dec. 3 


Ending 


Tutuila, Samoa... 9 17 11 1 Dec. 2 12 48 Dec. 3 
Ukiah} Cali.4..24 11 48) 22 33-Decra "oe eae 
Juneau, Alaska:::11 7 11 50 Dec. 2 ...0. 22.0... 


TRANSIT OF MERCURY, 1937. 


A partial transit of Mercury over the disk of the 
sun, May 11, 1937, invisible at Washington; the 
ingress and egress visible generally over Southern 
Asia, the Philippine Islands, Western Australia, 
the Indian Ocean, and Central and Southern Africa. 

At Manila, P. I., the ingress will occur at 4:43 
P.M., standard time and the egress at 5:14 P.M. _ 


In the last century only two comets besides 
Halley’s have been seen by day with the unaided eye. 
Of these one was in Feb., 1843, the other in Sept., 
1882. Together with the comet of 1668 and that of 
1887, they form a group; each member, at perihelion 
nearly brushes the sun’s surface, that of 1843 having 
a velocity of 366 miles per second and passing half- 
_ way around thesunin two hours. These visitors are 
ro es, to return after six or seven centuries. 
Donatis was the finest comet o' e nineteent! 

a ti the finest et of th h 
century and is known as the typical comet. In 


October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the | to be composed of stones or ; 
st é ‘izon to the zenith. Its period 1s 2.000 years. can see stars through enrneee meng Sy ie AE So 
COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES. \ 
Period Year Peri- Inclina- | Long. of {Fr 
Due to (in _ of helion | Aphelion| tion to |Ase. Rede Noaete ; 
Return Years) |Discovery| Distance | Distance | Ecliptic |onEcliptic| Perihelion 


“COMETS AND THEIR COURSES. : 


. 


The comet of 1729 surpassed all others, before or 

Since. in ee 
comet, in , Was observed by astrono: 

until it had receded 740,000.000 rater Got the wan: 
Many comets, according to Prof. John Q. Stewart of 
Princeton University, come far inside the orbit of 
Mercury, and some pass right through the sun’s 
corona. 3 

A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches the 
sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are three 
parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus is supposed 
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Se Oe wee 

_ The largest meteorite of which the date of fall is 

_ known is the one which crashed to earth on Feb. 17, 

1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, Ark. 

It split into fragments, One weighed 820 Ibs., an-’ 

__ other 80 Ibs., and there were many small pieces. 

_ The next largest meteorite of which the date of 

fall is known is the one which fell at Knyahinya, 

Hungary, on June 9, 1866. It weighed 647 pounds. 

_. An iron meteorite found in 1921 in the desert of 
ae ee is said to be aoe feet long. 

eo AS e weighing many tons has 

sreetee ‘in Southwest athe. Rito ip 

ete | 


Bee of \ 


ON BRN HHH eH ee HR RH HOR HOH 
ODO POP OCHO OTERO Ron 


i) 
on 


Thbiracuie Bto meteorite is 13 feet 
ies je ie Cow M féet 4 inches nen It was 
a acubirito, ‘ 
Mexico, andi ie yee in the State of Sinaloa, 
‘erlodic showers of meteors are nam 
Constellation from which they appear ees Se } 
h from the constellation Leo. 
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SE 
THE MOON. 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth in a 
perlod whose mean or average length is 27 days 
7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
motion ip common with the earth around the sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is ealled the moon's 
synodical period. 

If the earth were motionless in space the moon's 
orbit would be nearly an ellipse, having the earth 
in one of the foci; hence the distance from the earth 
varies during the course of a lunar month. 

The mean distance from the earth according to 
the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
miles, and the least distance to which the moon can 
approach the earth is 221,463 miles. 

Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct from 
her distance from the earth the sum of the two radii 
of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 ard 1,080 miles, 
respectively—we shall have for the nearest approach 
of the surfaces of the two bodies 216,420 miles. 

Its form is that of a serpentine curve, always 
concave toward the sun, and its plane is inclined to 
the plane of the earth’s orbit at an angle of 4° 59’ to 
5° 18’ the mean value being 5° 8’. 

These points of intersection with the ecliptic are 
called nodes, and it is only at or near them that 
eclipses can occur. 


i THE MOON’S PHASES, 


Eastern 


The nodes have a retrograde motion, which causes 
them to make an entire revolution in 18 years 218 
days 23 hours 5 minutes and 46 seconds. 

Both sun and moon return to a node after 18 years 
and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed by another 
of the same general character at the end of this period. 

The moon always presents the same face to the 
earth, as is evident from the permanency of the 
various markings*on her surface. This proves that 
the moon revolves on an axis, and the time of rota- 
tion is exactly equal to the time of revolution around 
the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. 

The moon's axis is not perpendicular to the plane 
of her orbit, but deviates therefrom by an angle of 
about 6° 41’. 

By reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we see 
more of the eastern or western edge at one time 
than at: another. 

The moon's surface. contains about 14,657,000 
square miles, or nearly four times the area of Europe; 
the volume is 1-49 and mass ]-81 that of the earth, 
or about 3 2-5 that of water. 

At the lunar surface gravity is only 1-6 of what it 
is at the earth. . 

The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 


Central 


the point about which they both actually revolve 
in their course around the sun, lies within the earth. 
Itis 1,050 miles below the surface. 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the tide- 
raising power of moon and sun being as 11 to 5. 


1937. (Standard Time.) 
Mountain 


Pacifi 


c Alaska 
Standard Time|Standard Time|Standard Time] Standard Timc | 3tandard Time 


‘ 1937. Phase. Day: | Boston, New |St. Louis, New] Denver, Salt }3an Francisco,| Fairbanks, 
York, Ete. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc |. Angeles,Ete Ete. 
‘% H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M H. M. 
Last Quarter...} 4 9 22 § 22 7 22 6 22 4 22 
= |New Moon.... ia aE . ) 7 ° a7 3 47 io 4% 
First Quarter. ? 
oe leuitapoon 26 12 15 11 15 10 15 9 15 7 15 
t Quarter...} 3 7% 6 4 5 4 4 24 
i hor eename Stet 018 2 34 1 34 12 34 10d11 34 9 34 
© |Wirst Quarter...} 17 10 50 9 50 85 50 5 50 
F lrull Moon.....| 25 2 43 1 43 12 43 24d11 43 9 43 
= ter...] 5 417 3.17 217 neg 4d11 17 
2 New woo 4 fees 2 32 1 32 12 32 11 32 9 32 
& {Fist Quarter 19 6 46 5 46 4 46 3 46 1 46 
= |Full Moon.. 26 6 12 512 412 3 12 142 
mee art 3 10 53 9 53 8 53 7 53 5 53 
= Mew hoe 11 12 10 10d11 10 10 10 9 10 7 10 
6 t Quarter 17 3 34 2 34 1 34 12 34 10 34 
< |Full Moon..... 25 10 24 9 24 8 24 7 24 5 24 
‘co Quarter...} 3 1 37 12 37 11 37 10 37 8 37 
> ow oo a 20 8 18 Vets 6 18 5 18 3 18 
S |First Quarter...| 17 1 49 12 49 16d11 49 10 49 8 49 
*% |Full Moon.....| 25 2 38 1 38 12 38 24d11 38 9 38 
Quart 12 24 1d11 24 10 24 9 24 7 24 
g see Seoors, 3 3 43 2 43 1 43 12 43 10 43 
3 t Quarter 15 2 3 aos Wak 1Y 43 93 
> |rull Moon.. 23 6 0 5 0 < Oas! 3 0 1 
Quarter...} 1 Bs Tee 6 3 58 Aye 
hee retinas 19 Wide 11 13 10 13 9 13 8 13 iat 13 
= First Quarter...| 15 4 36 3 36 2 36 1 36 36 
2 |Full Moon...:.| 23 7 46 6 46 5 46 4. 46w ip 2 46 
> |Last Quarter...| 30 147 12 47 11 47 10 47 
ag 5 37 4 37 2 37 
New Moon.... 737 6 37 4 37 2 37 
gine | 32 | '2 | §2 | fh | age 
5. “ |Last Quarter...| 28 6 55 5 55 455 3 55 
New Moon....| 4 5 54 4 54 3 54 2 54 2 54 
3 [First Quarter. 12 4 ay 4 a : a eae o 8h 
B (host quarter 27 12 43 26d11 43 10 43 9 43 7 43 
Sues | a] be | $8 | 28 | 78 | be 
$ Dal Moone ets 4 48 3 48 2 48 : 48 48 
. © |Last Quarter...| 26 8 26 7 26 ae 
0 16 9 16 8 16 
_ New Moon.... 2 11 16 1 $33 10411 33 
; > |First Quarter...} 11. 4 33 3 33 ¢ ae en t7di0 10 
S |Full Moon..... 18 3 10 2 10 pa aa 
A |Last Quarter...| 24 7 4 6 
ae) 6 11 5 11 411 311 Lin 
g [iit Guster) 39 | $42 ARE OE i Pe csi: ay 
ee 52 5 | 
Oe ean *| 28 9 20 8 20 7 20 6 20 4 20 
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stationary 
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oN 4° 48 
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in perihelion 
oN 3° 24’ 
AS 2° 40’ 
8 8 7° 43’ 
gr. brilliancy 
b 87° 34’ 
Q N 2°11’ 


enters a pprine com. 
19’ 


8 NO 
superior 
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GING 2° 7? 


n Q 
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inferior 
gr. elong. FE 20° 2’ 
oN1°8’ 
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in 

AS 3° 45” 
stationary 
b 8 7° 40’ 
9 8 2°: 33/ 


n ? 

8 S 2° 16’ 
transit of 
inferior 
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IN “<. 


in aphelion 
stationary 

gr. brillianey 

oN 0° $3" 
nearest ® 

2 83° 54’ 
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a" eons W 24° 0” 


total eclipse 
oN0° 4’ 
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superior 


oS 0° 42’ 
stationary 
AS 3° 34’ 


stationary 


Q N 3° 42’ 
8 N 0° 29’ 
in 8 


6'S 3° 204 
stationary 
inferior 
248 7° 37’ 
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o& 8 1° 30’ 
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9 N 5°58’ 
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/ STAR TABLE, 1937. 
For Identifying the Principal Fixed Stars. 


Mag-|Par-|Light| Right |Declin- M 

~ a igh ag-| Par-| Light] Right |Declin- 

TAR nit'de|allax| Years | Ascen. | ation. Srar. nit'de|allax| Years | Ascen.| ation. 
A Andromedae. he Ta Oe x Canis M Ait te , 

(Alpheratz)| 2.2 |0.05] 65 | 0 5.1\+28 45 VT eecroth ae Fah sid oe 
B Consippplan. . 2.4 |0.07/ 50] 0 5.8/+58 4S)/B Gein inoreh Biedeee Heese. el a 
: ~— ratte. 2.9 |0.01] 300 | 0 10.0/+14 50 (Pollux)| 1.2 |0.10] 33 | 7 41.5]/+28 11 
* Jeers eee 2.4 10.06) 55 | 0 23.2)/—42 39||P Argus....... 2.9 10.02] 150 | 8 4.9|-24 7 

, ce 5 < A Argus....... 2.2 |0.03] 100 | 9 5.7/—43 11 
Cee chedir) 2.3 10.02} 150 | 0 36.9)4+56 12)|A Hydre...... 2.2 |0.03] 100 | 9 24.5/— 8 23 
‘ ont 0.04) 80 | 0 40.4)—18 20]/A Leonis 
As aren a a By Ape 80 | 0 52.9 +60 23}/ (Regulus)| 1.3 |0.06] 55 |10 5.0)+12 17 
Oa ee og iS -05| 65 | 1 6.2/+35 17 I Leonis......| 2.6 |0.02] 150 |10 16.5}+20 10 
: Se gee 2.8 }0.07| 50 | 1 21.7/4+59 55//B Urse Maj...| 2.4 |0.06| 55 |10 58.1]+56 43 

aes oe) A ea A Urse Maj...| 2.0 0.05] 65 |10 59.9/+62 5 
Pie ink s 05 5.4) —57 33 aur’ re 2.6 |0.07} 50 {11 10.8]+20 52 

(Pole Star)| 2.1 |0.01} 300 | 1 40.8/+88 58 (Denebola)|} 2.2 |0.09] 36 |11 4 
= Arietis...... 2.7 |0.07}| 50} 1 51.2)+20 30/| I. Urse Maj...| 2.5 |0.02} 150 |11 50.5 ho * 
2 Andromed@..| 2.3 0.02} 150 | 2 0.0/+42 2|/A Crucis......) 1.6 |0.02] 150 {12 23.1]|—62 45 
. Btetet «cs | 2.2 10.05) 65 | 2 3.6)+23 10//B Corvi 2.8 |0.03] 100 /12 31.1)—23 3 

Trianguli...-| 3.1 |0.01] 300 | 2 5.8/+34 41|| I" Virginis..... 2.9 |0.07| 50 |12 38.5|—- 1 6 

O Ceti (Mira)..| 2.0 [0.07] 50 | 2 16.2)— 3 16//B Crucis 1.5 |0.01| 300 |12 44.0|—59 21 
* pa Mees 2x “ye os Mo poe tee 51j)|E Urs Majoris. 

We ee y A -2}+53 16 (Alioth) | 1.7 {o. 
ri oo ee 1.9 {0.02} 150 | 3 19.8/+49 38|/Z Urse Mivorié 08 OS 
A Pemel.'.. +5 .. 3.1 {0.01} 300 | 3 38.4|+47 35 (Mizar)| 2.4 |0.04] 80 |13 21.4/4+55 15 : 
ie She fey 3.0 |0.01| 300 | 3 43.7|+2 pate dai? . 

0 |0. 7|+23 55 (Spica).| 1.2 |0.01 = , 
2 Bessel "5 hee 2.9 0-01 00 3 50:214+31 42||H Tie Miah anedlichens 
Teese .0 |0. 3 53.6]+39 50 (Alkaid)| 1.9 |0.01] 300 |13 45. ; 
T Eridant..... 3.2 |0.02] 150 | 3 55.1/—13 41||H Bootis..... , 2.8 |0.10] 33 |13 ay ae e | 
 Mapria s,s 3.6 |0.03} 100 | 4 24.9/+19 3//B Centauri 0.9 10.04] 80 |13 59.4/-60 4 
A Tauri (Alde- © Centauri....] 2:3 [0.05] 65 |14 3.0)-36 4 
baran) | 1.1 [0.06] 55 | 4 32.3}+16 23]/A Bootis 
II Orionis...... 3.3 10.13} 25 | 4 46.4)/+ 6 51 (Areturus)| 0.2 |0.10] 33 |14 12.8]+19 31 
I Aurigae..... 2.9 |0.02] 150 | 4 52.9)+33 4|/A Centauri....| 0.1 ]0.76] 4 {14 35.3]—60 35 
H Aurige...... 3.3 [0.01] 300 | 5 2.1]+41 9Q/|E Bootis...... 2.7 |0.02} 150 |14 42.2}/4+27 20° 
B Eridani..... 2.9 10.05] 65 | 5 4.7/— 5 10//B Urse Min 2.2 10.04] 80 |14 50.9}4+74 25 
B Orionis A Coronze 
(Rigel)} 0.3 |0.00) 500 | 5 11.5)/— 8 16 Borealis} 2.3 |0.05| 65 |15 32.0/4+26 56 
A A ze A Serpentis.... .8 10.04) 80 |15 41.2/4+ 6 37 

(Capella)} 0.2 |0.07|- 50 | 5 12.0]}+45 56}) A Scorpii...... 2.5 0.00] 500 |15 56.6]—22 27 

I’ Orionis B Scorpii...... 2.9 10.00} 500 {16 1.8)—19 38 
(Bellatrix) | 1.7 }0.02] 150 | 5 21.7|/+ 6 18]|A Scorpii 

Be Tauri. 2. -8 10.03] 100 | 5 22.3}+28 33 (Antares) | 1.2 |0.02] 150 |16 25.5)—26 18 

A Orionis...... 2.5 [0.00] 500 | 5 28.8/— 0 21|/B Herculis..... 2.8 |0.02| 150 |16 27.5}4+21 38 

A Leporis...... 2.7 [0.02] 150 | 5 29.9|—17 52\|A Trianguli 

I Orionis...... 2.9 |0.00) 500 | 5 32.3/— 5 57 Australis} 1.9 |0.03| 100 |16 42.0|/—68 55 

E Orionis...... 1.8 |0.01| 300 | 5 33.0/— 1 14||E Scorpii...... 2.4 10.04] 80 |16 46.1]—34 11 

PE BNTL oes == 3.0 |0.01| 300 | 5 33.9|+21 6||H Ophiuchi....| 2.6 |0.03] 100 {17 6.8)/—16 39 

Z © Oriniig:. ...0- 2.0 [0.00] 500 | 5 37.6]— 1 58/|A Scorpil...... 1.7 |0.01} 300 {17 29.3|—37, 4 

K Orionis...... 2.2 |0.01| 300 | 5 44.8/— 9 41/|A Ophiuchi....] 2.1 |0.05| 65 |17 32.0)4+12 36 

A Orionis I’ Draconis. ...| 2.4 |0.02} 150 |17 55.1/+51 30 

(Betelgenx) | 1.0 |0.02] 150 | 5 51.8|+ 7 24||A Lyre (Vega).| 0.1 |0.12] 27 |18 34.8)+38 43 

B Aurige...... 2.1 |0.04) 80 | 5 54.9)+44 57/|A Aquile 

© Aurige...... 2.7 |0.03] 100 | 5 55.4/+37 13 (Altair)} 0.9 ]0.20] 16 |19 47.7/+ 8 42 

B Canis Maj 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 6 19.9]—17 55|| ’ Cygni....... 2.3 {0.00} 500 |20 20.0/+40 3 

A A Pavonis....- 2.1 |0.01] 300 |20 20.7)—56 56 
(Canopus) |-0.9 |0.02] 150 | 6 22.5)—52 40)|A Cygni ; 

I’ Geminorum..| 1.9 |0.05) 65 | 6 34.1/+16 27 (Deneb.)| 1.3 |0.01] 300 |20 39.3/+45 3 

A Canis Majoris ; EB: Pegaat.. 2.2 - 2.5 |0.02| 150 |21 41.1)4+ 9 35 

(Sirius)|-1.6 |0.37} 9 | 6 42.4/—16 38)/A Piscus : 

E Canis Maj...| 1.6 |0.01} 300 | 6 56.1)/—28 53 Australis} 1.3 |0.14] 23 |22 54.2;/—29 57 
A Canis Maj...| 2.0 |0.01} 300 | 7 5.8}—26 18 
A Geminopum 


(Castor)| 1.6 |0.07| 50 | 7 30.614+32 2 
The dwarf star named after Prof. Adrian Van Maanen, of the Mt. Wilson, Calif., observatory; though 
smaller than the earth, is very heavy—a cubic inch of it would weigh 7 tons. 


. POLAR STAR, 1937. 
Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 

Date. Transit. Dist. Date. _Transit. Dist. Date. Transit. Dist. 
Me, TE Ss ee edd HH, M. 8. ladies H. M. S. cate 

Jan. 1} 6 56 34 P.M.}|1 1 44/|May 1} 11329 A.M.|1 2 5/|Sept 1] 3 2 DAM ID geez 
‘eb. 1} 454 5P.M,j1 1 43]/June ij 9159 A.M.|1 2 13)/Oct. ZF 427 A.M.}1 1 6 
ar. 1] 3 331 P.M.]1 1 47/||July 1} 7434 A.M./1 2 16//Nov 1)10 46 P.M.|1 1 46 
Apr. i] 1 122 P.M,|1 1 56\'A 5320 A.M.|1 2 14||Dec 119 037P.M!1 1 35 


Upper transit of Polaris, or of any star, occurs | tlon of Polaris occurs 5b. 55m. before upper transit 
3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between | and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest 
Jower and up transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 23.| Western elongation occurs 5h. 55m. a upper 


In the United States, the greatest Eastern elonga- | transit and 6h. 3m. before lower transit. 


A 2 


 Astronomical—M agneti 


TABLE OF MACNETIC DECLINATION. 
(Variation of the Compass) 


A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus ( 


cory ‘ Bal i , 1937; also the annual change. eee, "hn: 
.. Values observed at selected points, reduced to January, olan The reverse. 


(Specially prepared for the World Almanac in the office of the U. 8. Coast and Geodeti¢e Survey.) 


a ie ( Rea rahe eee An.|| Stat Stati ae oae veoes An 
hl tation. TOXx.| prox, an., fi ate. ation. a t2,| oy n. 
State, A Tate Pong 1937. |Ch, Lat. | Long.| 1937. |Ch. 
™ oF ° a ° , , ° ‘, ° v °o az ‘. 
_....|Huntsville.....|/34 44| 86 35) 4 05 E}+2)|Mont Helena.....-.-. 46 37|112 04/19 05 BH) — 
- |Mobile....- 30 42] 88 09) 5 05 E|+2)|Nebr. Lincoln. ...... 40 49| 96 41) 9 40E 
. Montgomery 32 22] 86 18] 2 54 B/+2 Seat: Hae: ieee yep 41 16| 95 58) 9 02H 
Nogales. ... 31 21/110 56)13 51 E|/+1||Nev Carson City. ..|39 07/119 46/18 00 E|— 
Prescott. . ..|84 32)112 27/14 56 FE] 0 iby.) ¢ eee a 39 31/115 58/17°19 E/— 
Mama © 73! 4°. 32 44/114 37|14 57 EB) O||N. H....|Coneord....... 43 13] 71 32)15 29W|+ 

..|Little Rock... .|34 47| 92 18] 7 04 B|/+2)|N. J....|Trenton......- 40 15) 74 48/10 22W)+ 

.|Los Angeles... ./34 05/118 15/15 53 E| O||N.M...|Santa Fe...... 35 411105 57|13 25 E} ° 
Sacramento... .|38 32|121 30|17 09 B|—1)|N. Y....|Albany........ 42 40 45|13 28w|+ 
San Diego..... 32 42/117 13/15 13 BE) 0 Brooklyn...... 40 35] 73 54/11 22W/+ 
San Francisco... |37 48)122 28/18 00 E)—1 Buffalo........ 42 56) 78 52| 7 34W 

..|/Denver....... 39-46/104 54/14 15 BR) 0 Ithaca. -...::- 42 27| 76 29) 9 31W/+ 

. |Hartiord...... 41 47| 72 42/13 22W/+2)|N. C....|Raleigh......- 35 47| 78 39) 4 17W 

4 |New Haven..../41 19) 72 55/12 20W)+1 Wilmington... .|34 13} 77 56) 3 18W 
i ears Dover...,..:. 39 09] 75 31) 8 46W| ON. D....|Bismarck...... 46 49/100 47/13 52 EB} — 
. of C..|Washington..../38 53) 77 00} 7 O1W| O Pembina... ... 48 58) 97 15) 9 34 E/— 
MAG kl Jacksonville. . .|30 22] 81:40) 0 58 E/+1)|Ohio Cincinnati... ..|89 08} 84 31) 0 33 E/+ 
3 ‘Key West..... 24 33| 81 48! 2 56E/ 0 Cleveland. .... 41 28] 81 37} 5 01W)/— 
\Tallahassee. ...|30 26) 84 17) 2 30 E/+1 Columbus..... 40 03] 82 59) 1 55W|— 
1 25 BE) +2)/Okla ALOK ato ae 34 23) 96 09) 8 58 E/+ 
0 14B/4+1 Guthrie. . . 35 5 7 25| 9 54 B)+ 
9 17 R/—1//Ore..... Portland. . 45 31/122 43/23 00 B|— 

2 20 B/+1/|Ba....-. Harrisburg 40 15] 76 53) 8 32W 
3 46 E/+1 Philadelphia. ..|39 57] 75 12) 9 47W|+ 
0 58W|—1 Pittsburgh.....|40 29) 80 01) 5 37W|— 
Indianapolis 0 28 E/+2)|R.-1....|Providence. . 41 46] 71 28/14 38W/+ 

_.|Des: Moines... .|41 36] 93 34) 7 22H] Oj/S. C..../Charleston.....|32 46) 79 49) 1 34W 
Keokuk......./40 23} 91 23) 5 21 E)+1 Columbia... ... 34 02} 81 03] 0 O7W|— 

.|Ness City. .... 38 28) 99 54)11 19E/ O}/S.D HPIOIE, fh cate. 44 22)100 21/12 14 B)/— 

' |Topeka....... 39 02) 95 43} 9 10 B/41 Yankton. ..... 42 53| 97 23/10 42 BH 
Lexington. .:.. 38 02! 84 30} 0 03W|—2|/Tenn Knoxville...... 35 57| 83 57| 0 44W]— 
‘Louisville... . . 38 14| 85 42] 0 30 E/+2 Memphis... ... 35 08] 89 56) 5 27 H/+ 

yee |Paducahs 1.) 5. 37 03] 88 36} 4 10 H)/+2 Nashville...... 36 09} 86 44) 3 20 E/+ 

..|Baton Rouge...|30 27} 91 11] 6 43 E|/+2\||Tex.....|/Austin........ 30 16) 97 46) 9 18 H/+ 
New Orleans...|29 56) 90 08} 6 13 E/+2 Hl Paso. 2.2.0. 31 48/106 26/12 40 E/+ 

_ |Shreveport..../32 28| 93 42! 7 44 B)/+2 Galveston: ....|29 19| 94 47) 8 35 E)+ 

#3 | Bangor... 4. 44 48} 68 48/19 33W/+1 Houston. ..... 29 43) 95 23) 8 58 B/+ 

|, |Hastport...... 44 55) 67 00/21 35W/+1 San Antonio.../29 29} 98 32)10 02 E}/+ 

_ {Portland...... 43 41) 70 18/17 02W/+1||Utah....|Ogden........ 41 10/111 58/17 48 EF) — 

.|Annapolis.... . 38 59) 76 29| 7 41W| 0O i Salt Lake City. /40 47/111 52/16 58 BH) — 

altimore..... 39 18] 76 35) 7: 53W| OllVt...... Burlington.....|44 28] 73 12/15 00W/+ 
71 01/15 14W)|+2 Montpelier... .|44 15) 72 32/16 32W|+ 
73 15)13 42W/+2||Va...... Lynchburg... . .|37 24! 79 08) 4 11W 
82 58) 2 48W/—-1 Norfolk... 225: 36 52} 76 16} 6 1 
84 32) 1 39W/-1 
87 23] 0 28 Hi/—-1 8 
92 03} 7 09 E}—1 ps 
93 06|.7 39 B\—0 3 eo 
90 12) 6 32 E/+2 2 = 
89 32) 5 42 B)/+2 4 
92 11) 6 55 EB/41 3 
iY 94 32) 8 55 E/4+1 xi) 87 52] 2 
St. Louis. ..... 38 39] 90 18) 4 39 E|/+2)|Wyo....|Cheyenne. ..../41 09/104 52/14 47 BE] — 
ey TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 
Alaska. .)/Dutch Harbor’. |53 53/166 32)16 41 B)/—1|| C. Zone {Cristobal 9 21 = 
 |Kiska.......'.|51 59/182 28] 6 30 E]—1 || Haw. Isl.|Hilo... . 19 158 ba 3 508 43 
, Kodiak . ....../57 48/152 22/23 50 E|-—2 Honolulu 21 18,157 52/11 24 B) +2 
 |St."Michael.., .|63 29/162 01/20 02 B|—3 || Phil.....|Manila.. -j14 34/120 59) 0 42 B\/4+1 
HELGA ay U's 57 03/135 20/30 00 HK) —2 || P. Rico..|Ponce... -|18 02} 66 38} 5 OSW/+5 
Zone.}Colon......... 9 22] 79 551 5 05 E}/—1 San Juan...... 18 271 66 08) 5 27W!+5 
ae ; CUBA, 
uba,..,|)Havana....... [23 09] 82 21] 3 21. EB] O|(Cuba....\Santiago...... 20 00| 75 49) 0 27 B}—2 
ant: f EXTREME VALUES : 
M: ine. . -(Van Buren... .|47 10] 67 57122 35W| 0 || Alaska. . |DemarcationPt.|69 39/141 00/39 38 Hj—5 


ABS FOG DURATION AVERAGES. 


— Station Hours) Station Hours Station / 


The following table shows the average hours of fog per year at various U. S. Lighthouse Service Stations. 


4 
AES SU et scan end 1,629 ....-.-.-1,305]Calumet Harbor, Ill 
He Untece 1 1 ,292|Bonita Point, Calif 
OR te tN : ,260/Great Round Shoal 


Breveieie rs. ,»M .....1,252]/Manana Island, Me. 
Me ae Ree hae, a 1,185|/Two-Bush Island, Me 
i ai as 12)S 1,174|Nantucket Shoals, Mass. 
heey. 1,139)Stone Horse Shoal, Mass 
fe 3 1,135]San Luis Obispo, Calif. . 
Mass 1,118}Isle Au Haut, Me. 


iA The absolute maximum record is that at Seguin, 


Me., 2734 hours in 1907, equivalent to about 31 
er cent of the entire year, 8,760 hours. 


heey 
| 


UR PER GAS cs 1,326|Point Arena, Calif 1,100|Bass Harbor Head, Me 


about 26 per cent of the entire year. ft y 
This and other stations near largé cities are 
effected somewhat by smoke in the vicinity. 

wn TS Bead soo tale ha aa 

n eyes, Calif., bein; 13 ¥ 

or about 27 per cent of the ye salad te 


ar. 


FOSCCEHNNOOCONNEENNYNENNNNOHKRONE HONE RENE HOOHORHORNEHOON 
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__ Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 

ng and refi 3 
In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
onyerges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 

he reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, which 
throws the rays back toward the upper end of the 
telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or on the 
photographic plate, as in the case of the refractor. 
In some telescopes the light is reflected again by a 


secondary mirror and comes to a focus either to the 
side or er passing through a hole in the principal 
‘or. 


Since the rays of light do not pass through the 
mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. 

For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 
are better than refractors. 

The largest and most active telescopes in the 
world are in America. They are, for refractors: 
The 40-inch of the University of Chicago, at the 
Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis. (62 feet 
long); the 36-inch of the University of California, at 
the Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton; the 32- 
inch, in the observatory at Meudon, France; the 
313}4-inch, in the astrophysical observatory at Pots- 
dam, G any; 30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 28-inch, 
in Royal Obseryatory, Greenwich, England; the 
30-inch photographic refractor of the University of 
Seren: te 26-inch instruments at the U. 8. 
aan es ‘atory, Washington, and at the Univer- 

ity of Virginia. 

Large reflectors, in observatories. are: 74-inch, 
David Dunlop Observatory, University of Toronto, 
at Richmond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 
72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, 
B. C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O.; 60-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wilson, Calif.; 
61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; 60-inch, 
Harvard Uniy., in South Africa; 48 14-inch, Berlin- 
Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell Observatory, 


RIGHT ASCENSION 


__ Astronomical—Telescopes. 
ade NOTABLE TELESCOPES. 


(At Washington—Mean Noon.) 


7 > 


197° 


¥ 


Flagstaff, Ariz.; 39}<-inech, Hamburg University, 
Bergedorf, Germ: ; 37}4¢-inch, Detroit Observa- — 
sae of the University of agen, at Ann Arbor; — 
36-inch, of the University of California, in the Lick Oe 
Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, University of 
California, at Santiago, Chile; 36-inch, in.-the 
Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz. A new 8144- _ 
inch reflector is to be erected on Mt. Locke, near 
Fort Davis, Texas, jointly by the University of Texas 
and the University of Chicago. A 200-inch re- 
flector is being constructed for a new observatory 
me be erected on Mt. Palamar, San Diego County, tr, 
calif. 
The Hooker telescope on Mt. Wilson, Calif., hasa _ 
concave mirror 100 inches in diameter. Le 
The U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, has a 
new reflector of the Ritchey-Chretien type, the 
chief characteristic of which is a larger field than is 
commanded by the usual type of reflector. When 
the instrument is used photographically it is neces- — 
onr Sot the films or plates be somewhat curved — 
shape. 3 ae 
Photographic refractions having a 2, 3 or 4lens ob- — 
jective are smaller in size and shorter in length. The 
known of these are: the 27-inch refractor of the 
University of Michigan, at Bloemfontein, South — 
Africa; the 26-inch refractor of Yale University, at — 
Johannesburg, South Africa, the 24-inch of the Har- — 
vard Observatory at its station in South Africa; two 
of 16 inches ‘at Heidelberg and at the Harvard — 
Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce telescope at 
the Yerkes Observatory. we Oe 
The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 
rtional to the area of its lens or mirror. The 40- — 
neh Yerkes refractor increases the amount of light 
forty thousand times that received by the eye. 
The magnifying power of a telescope is pro: 
tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the la 
Iens to that of the eyepiece. - 
Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various 
magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,000 ar 
seldom used because of the trembling of the eart! 
atmosphere. f 


OF MEAN SUN, 1937. 
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(Eastern Standard Time. 
PERIGEE, 1937. 


THE MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1937 
A.M. light figures: P. M. black.) 


APOGEE, 1937. 


10) July 
3/A 


17 


E month the moon is said to be in perigee 
Sy ee to the earth and in apogee when 
farthest from the earth. 


H, 
4||January....... 
11|)|February...... 


| the anomalistic month. 


- — 
The average time from perigee to perigee, or 
apoaen to RDCEee, is 27d. 13h. 18m.4335; known 


at) 
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MORNING AND EVENING STARS IN 1937. ay. 


MORNING STARS IN 1937. 
ptr Geaniees 14 to October 29; December 29 to 
end of year. 
Venus—April 17 to end of year. 
Mars—January 1 to May 19. 
Jupiter—January 1 to July 15. 
Saturn—March 16 to September 24. 


clear night when the moon is absent 

a poets band, somewhat irregular in breadth 

and intensity, cam be seen extending oblique! y 

across the sky. is girdling belt or band is com- 

* monly known as the Galaxy or Milky Way, from its 
whitis! ik: pearance, an L 

ea by astrpnomers trom the remotest an- 


. ; ¥ ‘; ‘i 
14 to March 25; May 11 to July Mercury —January 1 to January 14; March 25 to 


EVENING STARS IN 1937. “ie 
eed oe 8 
ecem f 
Venus—January 1 to April 17. 
hee Waly et pad of pean end 
iter—July a) » a* 
ene dace 1 to March 16; September 
end of year. 


to September 14; October 2: t 


sae 
Na 


is ding slight deviations in its brigh' + 
preadthe ‘and. direction, its course is that of a great — 
circle inclined at an angle of about 63° to the celestial 
equator and cutting this circle in points wh e 
right ascension are 6h 47m. and 18h. 47m iy 
therefore its poles are situated in right ascension — 
12h. 47m. and declination 27° N., and right ascen- 
sion Oh, 47m. and declination 27° 8. 


: TABLE OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE (From Greenwich.) 
3 es Specially corrected for THE WORLD ALMANAC by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Lat. Long. Lat. Long. 
” Ot 29, Cor oF 
10 N.| 99 55 50W.||Chicago, Tl.*............. 4150 1N.| 8736 43W. 
38 S.|138 34 57E.||Cincinnati, Ohio*......... 39 820N_| 84 25 21W. 
16.N.| 4459 .8E.||Clinton, N. Y*.........:. 43 317N.| 7524 21W. 
13 N.| 7346 47W.||Cologne, Germany........|505600N.) 657 40E 
8 5N.| 3 2 6E.||Colombo, Ceylon, Lt...... 6 55.40 N.| 79 50 40E 
_ “Allegheny, Pa.*........... 40 28 58.N.| 80 121W.}|Colon, Panama, Lt........ 922 9N.} 79 54 42W. ¥ 
_ ‘Alexandria, Egypt, Lt... ...|31 1143 N.| 29 51 40B. ||Columbia, 8. C.f.......... 3400 1N| 81 159W. 
_ Amherst, Mass.*.........- 42 21 56 N.| 72 31 29W.||Columbus, O.*...........- 39 59 50 N.| 83 00 39W. 4 
- Amsterdam, Netherlands... .|52 22 32.N.| 453 02E. Copenhagen, Denmark*... ./55 4113 N.| 12 3440E E 
_ Ann Arbor, Mich.*.,.....- 42 1649 N.| 83 43 49W.||Cordova, Argentina*...... 312516S.| 64 11 47W. 
_ Annapolis, Md.*........-.. 38 58 53 N.| 7629 8W.||Croydon, England. .|51 22 10. N. 50 
_ Antwerp, Belgium 511317N.| 424 12E.||Danzig, Danzig*. . 1/54 2118 N.| 18 39 54H 
_ Archangel, U.S.8.R 32 06 N.| 40 33 308. ||Dehbra Dun, India 30 1852.N.| 78 256E 
“Arequipa, Peru*..........|16 22288.| 71 32 56W.||Delhi, India. .... 28 38 20 N.| 77 13 50E 
| Astoria, Ore.....: 11 19 N.]123 49 42W.||Demerara (Geo’t’wn), Lt. 6 49 20 N.| 58 11 30W. { 
Asuncion, Paragu 22008.| 57 45 00W.||Denver, Colo.*............ 39 40 36 N.]104 56 56W. ; 
At 58 20 N.| 23 43 15E.||Des Moines, Ia.¥../ 22.1.2! 41 35 40 N.| 93 41 10W. 
E 44 58 N.| 84 23 18W.||Dover;.Del. (C. H.)......./39 921 N.] 7531 25W. 
256 1N.1173 12 24W.||Dresden, Germany*......- 51 315N.| 13 43 57E 
50 00 8.|174 46 O0E.||Dry Tortugas, Fla., Lt.. |. .|24 37 59 N.] 82 55 13W. 
8 26 N.| 69 46 56W.||Dublin, Ireland*..... |... 532313N.| 620 16W. 
Bee ics 628.N.| 97 44 26W.||Duluth, Minn. (Hi. Sch.).. ||46 47 21 N.| 92 6,00W. 7 
BaP Sea 950 N.| 44 26 40E.||Dutch Harbor, Alaska... . | |53 53 00 N.1166 35 0OW. : 
Werth coed 0.378.| 38 32 6W.||Bagle Pass, Texas. ....._..|28 42 39 N.}100 30 24W. a 
le es aw) 22 20 N.| 49 49 20E.||Edinburgh, Scotland*, |; || -|555723N.}| 3 1046W. ; 
52 N.| 76 37 16W.||El Paso, Texas (C. H.).. | ."|31 45 30 N.]106 29 2W. G 
Se, ae ee 13 44 32 N.1100 29 29E..||Essen, Germany..........|5127 20 N. 59 3! 
Ps, bar 518N.| 2 7 00E.||Fairbanks, Alaska... ___._.|64 5053 N. 
Tee ores 45 52.N.| 74 6 24W.||Father Point, Que., Lt.....|48 31 25 N. 
Pepe tts 740 8.1106 48 38E.||Fayal Id. (Horta).........|38 3145 N. 
Ayes Rouge, La... i... 27 23 N.| 91 11 25W.||Fernandina, Fla. (G. H.)_. .|30 40 14 N. 
Belfast, No. Irelan 3620N.| 5 56 0OW.||Fire Island, N. Y., Lt... ...|40 3757 N. 
Belgrade, Yugo-Slavia* ../|44 48 2N-| 2028 9E.||Florence (Arcetri*), Italy.. .|43 45 14.N 
Belize, Brit. Honduras... .. 30.00 N.| 88 13 00W.|/Foochow, China... ..). "11/26 6 40 N. 
Lab., Lt 51 53 00 N.| 55 22 10W.||Frankfort-a-M., Germany*.|50 7 00 N. 
251950 N.| 82.59 30H. ||Funchal Lt., Madeira... .. 32 37 43 N. 
37 52 24 N./122 15 42W.||Galveston, Tex. (Cathedral) |29 18 14 N. 
§2 3017 N.| 13 23 42E..||Gay Head, Mass., Lt. .....|41 2055 N 
)|32 19 22 N.| 6449 34W.||Geneva, Switzerland*.. |_| _|46 1159 N. 
pants 4657 9N.| 726 26E.||Genoa, Italy*.........._._]4425 9N. 
oan 522910N.| 15250W.||Gibraitar (Europa Pt.), Ut.|36 6 25 N. 
46 49 11 N.|100 46 51W.||Glasgow, Scotland*,. .” 5 5242 N 
a ae S 35 55 N. 74 a 53 Goteborg, Sweden, Lt... 211157 42 20 N. 
Bae ae ads ew fl reenwich, En * 9 
eae te 30 43 45 N- pase. Guam. ee oe (Sao ne 
een 2 3 .||Guatemala, Guate he 3 
..|42 21 28 N.| 71 3 50W.||The Hague, Netherlanas: re 32 8 {0 N. 
53 440N.] 848 40B.||Halifax (Drydock*)....._||443938N. 
27 28 00S./153 133E.||Hamburg, Germany*..°. |. 53 32 51 N. 
512724N.| 235 55W.||Hankow, China....... 11 |) 31 30 N. 
tee 49 1140 N.| 16 36 10B.||Hanover, Germany*... |_| ||52 21 34.N. 
504756N.| 421 31E.||Hanover, N.H*..... 11° 43 42 15 N. 
does 44 24 51N.| 26 5 45E.||Harrisburg, Pa... . 1...) > °7:/40 1551 N. 
-|47 29 59 N.| 18 58 OOF. ||Hartford, Conn.f.) 212° || 41 45 51 N. 
34 36 00S.| 58 26 OOW.||Havana, Cuba (Morro It.) .|23 9 26 N. 
4253 3N.| 78 52 41W.||Helena, Mont. (C. H.).... 14635 18 N. 
30 320N-| 31 15 308. }||Helsingfors, Finland*.. |__| 60 942N. 
22 33 25 N.| 88 20 12E.||Hong Kong, China*.. “192 18 13 N. 
12 8158.| 77 14 45W.||/Honolulu (Reef, Lt.) “(911755 N. 
.|521252.N.] 0 541E.|/Hull, England... - 1153 44 50 N. 
See 42 22 48 N.| 71 _746W.||Hyderabad, India*. {17 25 54 N. 
he 23 6 35 N.1113 16 308. ||Indianapolis, Ind.+. - :|39 46 11 N. 
:|42 38 21 N.] 70 34 31W.||Istanbul, Turkey, Lt. "41 00 12 N. 
. |42 50 15 N.]124 33 46W.||Ithaca, N. Y.*..).. 1°) 7142 26 47 N. 
tae 37 722N_| 75 54 24W_||Jacksonville, Fla. (G. H.) | _|30 19 35 N. 
Bane 42 223N.] 70 338W.||Jefferson City, Mo.t.....__|38 3447 N. 
143 3358 N.| 7012 2W. ie... ..._/31 47 20 N. 
Ye 33 50 47 N. 26 1055S. 
-|48 23 31 N. 56 56 34 N. 
.|35 1517 N, 39 556N. 
- |38 46 39'N. 34 49 80 N. 
Spe 36 55 35 N. oN 
las., Lt ||60 14 5 N. can baal 
[Tec sang aaa 55 58 41S. oe 20 98 N. 
1/34 37 22.N. Ehay ome 
SALES reed 
33 56 48. ee ena 
3421128. or ad a 
65 33 30 N. aL teat 
10 31 00 N: eee ee 
ci {51 28 00 N. ~IBhee ena 
‘|39 8 9N Siserane ne 
39 951N. et ee 
2 Seale 37 30 13 N. ee ar ON 
pene 453 00 N. BD hatetars ies 
page ites |. 32 41 43 N. by oe Be 
Charleston, W. Va...) ) 1/3821 2 N° SN Hu 
Charlottetown, P. 9,1, Lt.|46 1136 N- -|30:37 6 N: 
Charlottesville, Va."..."...//38 2 1N. 50 38 00 N. 
Cherbourg, France?....... 49 38 54 N. 38 3 3 N 
i141 : 
825 N. 34 44 56 N. 


heyenne, Wyo.t........ 


ee 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE TABLE—Continued. 
SO a (a ee et al ne oe 
ae Lat. . } . Long. 
- ° Ry 4 
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.||Richinond, Va 
’.||Riga, Latvia. 
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Key West, Fla......- 
League Island, Pa... 
Marblehead, Mass. . 
Nahant, Mass.....- 
Nantucket, Mass... . - 
Newark, N. J....-..- 
New Bedford, Mass. . 
Newburyport, Mass... 
New Haven, Conn.... 
New London, Conn... 


|Portland, Me......-. 
Portsmouth, N. H.... 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Providence, R. I... 

Richmond, Va add 
Rockaway Inlet, N. Y.sub 
Rockland, Me.... add 


\ olis, Md....... 
Atlantic City, N. J...sub. 
Baltimore, Md....... add 
Bar Harbor, Me...... add 
Beaufort, 8. C....... add 
Block Is. Hbr., R. I. Seas 
et o/s a 


Southport, N. C..... 4 
Viney’d Hav'’n, Mass. add 
Washington, D. C....add 
Watch Hill, R. I.....add 
West Point, N. Y..... 
Wilmington, N. C.. 


Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Plymouth, Mass..... 
Point Lookout, Md... 


e 


Isle of Shoals, N. H.. .ad 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 


RNNNONSCCONNRFONHFH YS: 
CN ROR ORK ENWOOWNNO-S 


AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE. 


Places. Feet. | Inch. Places. Feet. | Inch. Places. <- 
_ Balboa, Panama.| 12 7 Mobile, Ala......- 1 ye San Diego, Cal. ... 4 2 j 
_ Baltimore, Md.. - 1 2 New London, Conn. 2 6 Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 7 ; 
Boston, Mass... . 9 5 New Orleans, La...|None |None ||San Francisco, Cal. 3 11 
_ Charleston, 8. C. 5 2 Newport, R. I... .. 3 6 Savannah, Ga..... i 5 
Colon, Panama. . 0 11 New York, N. Y..° 4 5 Seattle, Wash. .... 7 7 
astport, Me....| 18 2 ||Old Pt. Comfort,Va. 2 6 Tampa, Fla....... 1 10 
Galveston, Tex. . 1 0 Philadelphia, Pa. . - 5 2 Washington, D. C.. 2 Es Ee 
Key West, Fla... 1 4 ||Portland, Me.....- 8 11 
-_—s Okhotsk Sea, in Northeastern Asia, has a tide | Sea is not only the height of its tide but the fact 


; 
cy, only once a day. On one occasion the rise was 37 that it is a once-a-day tide. ; 
feet, The average is 28 fect fae ee ee on te a cae 
Theoretically two tides ought t A De oer eee 
See ea hey ne ost place a rere rm earth, | tide also rises but once in 24 hours, but the degree 
~ Seis GiSGld be ahicruatitelukt of the daily rise is not striking. Sometimes the — 
But coast lines run in and out ner Sees wae Gann eee ines ned pee q 
r e 5 Ss 
eeves open to the sea here and there, and curious | actually two tides. : Ot epee 
twists distort the shore line. As a result, the tides In Passamaquoddy Bay, which is ‘the outlet of 
vary from a few feet in the latitude of New York | the St. Croix River and lies between Maine and the 
to as much as 40 and even 50 feet in the Bay of | Canadian Province of New Brunswick, the max- — 
Fundy, which lies between New Brunswick and imum rise of the tide at St. Andrews is 25 feet, and 
Nova Seotia ve [Water ie apoue ‘is eet) sor" cower sptrposes 
+ Even the piling up of the water in the Bay of t ¢ e Ter 
i Fundy is stereotyped, occurring as it does paterk 5 teen Pcie Moe see ere rds ee ! 
r day. What confers distinction upon the Okhotsk | the tide-rise varies from 30 to 50 feet. 3 


e. Babb ist tie. WEATHER SIGNALS. 
e Weather Bureau, ie tates Department Southwest Storm Warning—A white ‘ 
of Re ae the ‘‘Forecasts’’ which are |a square red flag with Diack Cates alpine Oe ; 
é prepar y oe ented to the public | day, or a white lantern below a red lantern displayed 
by_ telegraph, telephone, radio, and mail. night, Soe a ri = approach of a storm of marked : 
? Y olence with winds 7 
_ that moderately strong winds that will interfere Northwest Storm Wachee ek white vee anaes j 
7 _ eee ae Pe aerate we abate Paes pete ja ah ath ha flag ke black centre displayed by day, 
nig : : or a W! antern above a red lantern displayed by 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above a | night, indicates th otmarken 
aes a8 oa RNa Mg ny tly pc ete ag SI violence with wings’ Prarie tran ake aie 
a d r, display Hurrte 7 ing— a 
» glance with winds b a ne at a oe of poner flags, youl Wit, hitemceene ke abave ane runes 
nce rom the northeast. displayed by day, or two red lant 
outheast Storm Warning—A red pennant below a} lantern between, di: y aignt > Tees ae 
square red flag with black centre displayed by da: hb ttoplest burton "er écitae oe 
qeuuere Pe a aieninpod te hee ine Y, | approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the ~ 
r s light, es the | dangerous storms which occasionall 
approach of a storm of marked violence wit: matip Coch) tc ae 
0 a a h winds | the Great Lakes or up the Atlantic Coast. : 
RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER. . 
f 


(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers; contributed by U. S. Weather Bureau.) 
jarometer. — Wind from 


Weather Indicated. 
SS 


_ High and steady Fair an 
and rising rapidly Pair foHOW Od te ree ee ange Jor one oF two days, 
y high, falling slowly | S Fair and slowly 
b and falling slowly Rai 7 
‘High and falling rapidly I 
_ High and falling slowly ‘ i 
‘High and falling rapidly 
High and falling slowly 
‘High and falling rapidly 
* 


w and falling slowly 
iis Low and falling rapidly 
ate Tow aoe cme Bianly 

Low and falling rapidly Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 
5 : D 24h ik 
Low and falling rapidly es with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter by ; 


A See ee 


‘Dk are nearly of the same si ew 
in the air above the ground, there is floating a | and ice er © Sine. poten Water Saori 
ah thin layer of mist or cloud, the water drops of which | air, and Gaunet be Dewecdon on a ontnee: ‘itaustee aioe, 


— aee.. 


r) 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 
(From a Bulletin of the United States Weather Bureau.) 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 
and surrounds or envelops the whole earth. it is 
sometimes likened to a great sea of gases, at the 
bottom of which we live. The principal con- 
stituents are oxygen and nitrogen, in about the 
proportion of 21 per cent of the former and 78 per 
cent of the latter by volume, the remaining 1 per 
cent being made up of five other gases. Water 
vapor, which is really water in a gaseous form, is 
always present in the lower atmosphere, but in a 
variable quantity. It occupies space independently 
of the other gases, and may comprise up to 3 per 
cent of the total weight of a given volume of air. 

The tendency for these gases to escape into space 
is overcome by the earth’s attraction, and they rest 
upon its surface with about the same weight as a 
layer of water 34 feet indepth. In other words they 
press downward, and obeying the law of gases they 
also press in every other cirection at sea level at the 
rate of nearly 15 pounds per square inch of surface. 

We can not see the gases, and since they permeate 
all our tissues we do not feel their pressure except 
when they are in motion as wind. It used to be 
Supposed that the atmosphere had no weight, and 
hence the saying ‘light as air.” 

Since the density of air at sea level is only about 
one eight-hundredth part that of water, it follows 
that the atmosphere would be eight hundred times 34 
feet, or about 5 miles in depth if it were of the same 
density at all altitudes, which it is not. Gases are 
easily compressed, and therefore the layers near sea 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


(By the Department of Research in Terrestrial 


The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 
colorful. They are most frequently seen in two 
broad atl wien ue eprepeiantaly along the 

daries of the polar regions. 
bom Borealis or northern lights show 


easterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
This line of' maximum intensity crosses Northern 
Norway and skirts the Arctic coast of Siberia. 
The australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and the little-known 
ntarctic seas. 
eon and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far north 
as Australia and New d in the Southern 
femisphere. 
erie region in which auroral displays occur _has 
been found to be approximately between fifty and 


DURATION OF SUNSHINE ON UNITED STATES TERRITORY. 


equisition of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
phitippine Islands, and a portion of the Navigator 
or Samoan Group has very considerably affected 
the duration of continuous sunshine on territory of 
the United States. Anyone who desires to inform 
bimself on this matter can do so by using a ter- 
restrial globe having an artificial horizon attached 
to it, and complying with the following instruc- 


tions: 
the globe so that the North Pole shall be 
Binsin toward the north, and elevate it 2314° above 
the horizon as indicated by the brass meridian. 
Assuming that the sun isin the zenith, this will be the 
osition of the earth in reference to the sun at the 
mmer solstice, June 21. As we turn the globe 
on its axis from west to east, the sun will be rising 
at all places on the western and setting at all places 


on the eastern horizon, 


THE EYE CAN SEE 6,000 STARS. 


e not many more than 6,000 stars that are 
visible to ordinary eyes under the best of seeing con- 
ditions. Half of these stars are always below the 
horizon. That would leave about 3,000 visible at 
one time were it not for the fact that the fainter 
stars aD when close to the horizon, because 
their light cannot Benelrate the thick layers of mist- 
laden atmosphere there. 

lumber of stars visible to the naked eye 
oy * plearest and darkest skies is between 2,000 


| portion or other of our _territory—includin, 


and we shall find on turning | in 


level have the greatest density because they are com- ° 
pressed by the weight of all that lies above. With 
inerease of distance above sea level this weight is de- 
creased steadily by the amount of air that is left be 

low, and thus the pressure and density gradually ‘ 
diminish to nothingness. 

So much of the atmosphere is compressed into the 
lower layers that one-half of it lies below an eleva- 
tion of 344 miles, although traces of its lighter gases 
have been revealed at an altitude of nearly 200 miles. 
Only one sixty-fourth of the atmosphere lies above an 
altitude of 21 miles, so we may realize that this 
gaseous envelope is relatively very thin as compared 
with the diameter of the earth. 

The air holds in suspension many substances, such 
as bacteria and dust particles. We may sometimes 
| think that it would be a great advantage to have 

all such foreign matter eliminated, but if so it is 
because we do not realize the results. : 

Only a small portion of the bacteria are of the 
disease-breeding types, while many of the remainder 
are of real benefit to mankind. Bacteria are the 
chief factors in manufacturing all of the products of 
fermentation, and also they are the active agents 
that disintegrate the organic matters in the soil and 
prepare them for plant food. 

The inanimate dust particles in the air-are very : 
important as they form nuclei on which water vapor 
condenses when air is cooled sufficiently, and with- 
out which there could be no clouds or rain. 


Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington.) 


two hundred miles above the LEarth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is ~ 
produced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
nitrogen. _ 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that this 
magnetic field and its variations are controlling 
factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicate that the 
sun is the source of energy that produces the aurorae. 
The electrical condition of the upper atmosphere 
is largely determined by the incident ultra-violet 
light and streams of charged corpuscles from the 
sun and by _ high-speed charged corpuscles from 
outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
known. New researches now being rapidly de- 
veloped, which employ radio waves to analyze the 
different layers of the Earth’s upper atmosphere 
will, in all probability, lead to an understanding 
of this mechanism. 


the globe through an entire revolution that pome 

e 

lands named above—will always be above the 
horizon or will have continuous sunshine during the 

hours. 

If we now depress the North Pole. 2314° below 
the horizon we shall have the relative position of 
things at the Winter solstice, December 21, and we 
shall find the opposite conditions to prevail; that is 
to say, the sun will not now shine continuously on | 
our territory, but some portion of it will always be 
involved in darkness or below the horizon. 

Again, if we place the poles of the globe in the 
horizon, which is the relative position at the equi- 
noxes, March 21 and September 21, and turn the 
globe through a complete revolution, we shall find 
that for a very short time during the 24 hours the 
whole of our territory will be below the horizon or 
darkness. 


2,500. Haze, moonlight or the glare of the 
Sie t lamps of cities may reduce this number by 
half or more. 

A field-glass brings out more than 50,000, while 
a telescope of two inches aperture raises the num- 
ber to hundreds of thousands. As the power of the 
telescope increases the star count leaps forward. 

Tt is estimated that the 100-inch reflector on 
Mount Wilson is @apable of photographing more 
than a billion stars. ‘ 


%. 
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MEAN Mean | i 
TEMPER- | Rec- | Rec- | Ann’! 
STATES | Stations. avuRE. | ord | ord | Pre- || Stares| Stations. 
—_—_——_High-|Low-|cip’n : 
Jan. July} est. | est. |(ns.) 
-..|/Mobile...... 52 | 81 | 103 | — 1] 61.6 -;Omaha...... 
. |Phoenix..... 51 | 90 | 119 12), *7-8 ..| Winnemucea. 
_.|Little Rock..| 41} 81 | 108 | —12! 48.4 . .|Charlotte.... 
..|San Francisco} 50 | 58 | 101 27; 22.0 .|Bismarek... . 
-|Denver...... 30 | 72 | 105 | —29; 14.0 ..{Concord..... 
_.{New Haven..| 28 | 72 | 101 | —15} 45.5 ,..|Atlantie City. 
f C.|Washington..| 33] 77 | 106 | —15} 42.2 ...|Santa Fe. ... 
.|Key West...| 70 | 84 | 100 41} 38.1 .|N. Y. City... 
Atlanta,.... 43 | 78 | 103 {| — 8} 48.3 .|Cincinnati. . . 
Boise. ...... 305173 | 121 — 28) sed Oklahoma 
Chicago..... 24 | 72 | 105 | —23) 32.9 Portland... 
Indianapolis.| 28 | 76 | 106 | —25| 39.9 .|Philadelphia 
Dubuque 19 | 74 | 106 | —32} 32.9 .|Block Island. 
Wichita, .... 31 | 79 | 109 | —22} 30.1 .|Charleston... 
.|Louisville:...| 34 | 79 | 107 | —20) 43.3 eahot PACET Ct 2 5s iea 
New Orleans,| 54 | 82 | 102 7| 57.5||7 .| Nashville... . 
Portland. ...| 22 | 68 | 103 | —21] 41.9 Galveston... 
Baltimore. 34 | 77 | 105 | —_7| 42.6}|Utah... .|Salt Lake C.. 
Boston 28 | 72 | 104 | —18} 40.1)/Vt....2. Burlington... 
Detroit...... 24 1 72 |-105 | —24] 32.0}|/Va..... Norfolk. .... 
St. Paul... .. 13 | 72 | 104 | —41] 27.2||Wash.../Seattle...... 
" Vicksburg...| 48 | 81 | 104 | — 1] 51.9||W. Va. .|Parkersburg.. 
Mio.. ..|St. Louis....] 31 | 79 | 108 | —22) 37.4||/Wis....|Milwaukec... 
Mont,. .|/Helena 20 | 66 ' 103 | —42! 13.6!|Wyo....'Cheyenne... . 


The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below 
zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 
Charles F. Talman of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 


says that the densest clouds are probably not more 
than one part water to 30,000 parts air. 


Jan. Mar. 


April | May | June 


fell in one minute. 


NORMAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 
' (Prepared in the office of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, U. 8. Department of 


Temperature; Re 


On April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Cam: 


Agriculture) 


MEAN : Mean 4 
TrmPHR- | Rec- | Rec- |Ann’] 4 

ATURE. | ord |_ord | Pre- 
——_——|High-|Low-|cip’n t j 
Jan.jJuly| est. | est. |(Ims.) ] 
22 | 77 | 111 | —32] 27.8 : 
29 } 71 | 108 | —28) 8.5 
41 ) 78 | 103 | — 5} 46.0 J 
8 | 70 | 108 | —45} 16.3 
22 | 68 | 102 | —35} 37.5> : 
32 | 72 | 104 | — 9] 40.6 
29 | 69 | 97 | —13] 14.3 ; 
31 | 74 | 102 | —13] 43.0 
30 | 75 | 108 | —17| 38.6 3 
36 | 81 | 108 | —17} 31.2 4 
39 | 67 |] 104 | — 41.6 / 
33 | 76 | 106 | —11] 40.4 
31 | 68 92 | —10} 41.3 
50 | 81 | 104 7 45.2 ia 
16 | 75 | 112 | —40) 16.7 la 
32 | 79 | 106 | —13} 47.2 7 
54 | 83 | 101 8] 44.8 
29 | 76 | 105 | —20] 16.1 7 
19 | 70 | 100 | —29) 31.6 

41 |}:79 | 105 2) 44.1 

40 } 63 98 3) 34.0 
32 | 75 | 106 | —27| 39.4 ; 
21 | 70 | 105 | —25} 30.1 4 
26 ' 67 | 100 |-—381| 15.0 . 
; 
in the San a 

1.03 inches = 


D, 
Gabriel mountains of California, when 
of rain—equivalent to 116 tons of water per acre— 


MONTHLY MEAN TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION. 
. UNITED STATES CITIES (TEMP., FAHRENHEIT; PRECIPITATION, IN INCHES). 


q 


ae 


bie 


Stations. 2. 


TF. 


July | Aug. 
eee ae cease Pe 
68|3.4] 73|3.4] 71|3.7 
69|3.9| 72|4.3) 70}4.2 
76/3.7| 78)4.6] 77/4.4 
64|3.4; 70|2.2| 67)/1.8 
66|2.9] 72|3.5) 70/3.6 
64/2.8] 70|3.0| 69|3.1 
79\4.6} 81|6.9} 81/6.5 
67|3-.3| 72/3.3) 72|3.2 
71|3.7| 75|3.3) 74/3.4 
67/3.1| 71|3.4| 70/2.8 
81/3.9| 84/2.9| 84/2.8 
66]1.4) 72)1.7] 711.4 
67/3.6| 72/3.3] 70/2.8 
81)4.4| 83)3.7) 8314.3 
59/2.3] 66}1.1) 65)0.8 
80|5.3] 826.7) 82|5.8 
54/3.6} 575.1) 55/7.2 
7415.0) 78|4.1| 774.1 
66/0.1) 70)0.0) 71/0.0 
78/3.6| 81/3.2| 79/3.4 
80/6.9] 81|5.4) 8116.2 
80|5.4) 81/6.9] 81/6.9 
81/5.9} 82|/6.4| 82/5.8 
69|3.3) 74/4.2] 73/4.3 
76|3.7| 81}2.9) 80}2.9 
71|3.2| 76|4.2| 75}4.6 
84/0.1} 90/1.1| 88/1.0 
71|3.8] 75/4.0) 73/3.2 
75/3.8| 79/3.0] 78/3.0 
67|4.1] 72/3.6] 69/3.0 
67|0.8} 76|0.5| 74/0.8 
81/2.5| 84/2.2) 84/2.4 
58|0.2] 580.0) 59)0.0. 
651.1) 69)2.4) 67/2.3 
59|1.3] 63/0 6) 6310.7 
70|4.0) 74/3.5) 72|3.1 
52|3.2| 55/4.0) 56)6.9 
63|1.3} 69|0.7| 68/0.6 
7214.11 7714.71 75/401 


P. 

2.4| 24|2.5| 33/2.6| 47|2.5| 5912.9 

Besar! 35|3.1| 3813.2] 45|4.0] 54/3.0] 63/3.4 

43|5.0| 45|4.8| 52|5.3| 61|3.6| 70|3.5 

- g]0.4| 10|0.4] 24]0.9] 42|1.5] 54)2.3 

fink Sey AS 28/3.6| 29|3.4| 36/3.6| 46|3.3| 57|3.2 

25|3.3| 2413.0! 31]2.6| 43/2-6| 55|3.1 

50|3.0| 52|3.0| 57/3.0] 64|2.5| 73]3.0 

24|1.9| 26|2.1| 35|2.6] 47|2.8| 58|3.5 

30|3.5| 33|3.0] 41/3.9| 52|3.1| 6313.7 

26|2.5| 27|2.5] 35/2.7| 46/24] 58|3.1 

45|2.4| 4812.3] 56|2.9] 65|4.3| 73/4.5 

30|0-4| 33/0.5| 39/1.0| 47/2.1] 56/2.2 

2412.1] 25|2.2| 33]2.4| 46|2.5| 58|3.2 

54|3.4| 56/2.8| 62|2-7] 69|3.1| 75|3.4 

rae 20|0.9] 23]0.6| 32]0.8] 44]1.1] 52]2.3 

55|2.8| 5813.0] 63|2.9] 69|2.4| 75/4.0 

We 27/7.0) 30|5.4] 34|5.7| 40|5.3] 48|5.2 

28|1.2| 31/18] 43]2°5] 55|3-1| 65|4.6 

5513.1) 56/3.1] 58]2.8] 59/10] 6210.4 

Seen 41/4.8| 44/4.4| 52/5.3] 62/4-8] 71/42 

Stade eae 66|2.5] 6711.8] 70|2.2| 73/3.1| 76|6.2 

52/4.8| 55/5.3| 60|6.0] 66|4.6| 74|4.3 

54|4.3| 57/4.21°63/4.7| 69/5.2| 75|4.6 

31(3.7| 3113.8] 38|3.6] 49|3.2| 613.2 

36|1.2| 40/1.1) 50/2:0] 60/3.3| 68|4.9 

33/3.3| 34/33] 4113.4] 52/30] 6313.3 

ceo 51]0.8) 55/0.8| 6110.7] 67|0.4| 75|0.1 

31|3.0] 322.6] 40]3.0| 51/2.9| 62|3.2 

Beret 31/2.3| 35]2.6| 4413.4] 56/3.8] 67/43 

1310.9] 16]0.9| 29]1.4] 46]2/4| 58|3.3 

29|1.3] 3411.5] 42]2/0] 50!2.0] 5711.9 

52|1.5| 55/1.6| 63]1.8| 69/3.2| 75|3.2 

50/4.5| 52|3.8] 54|3.1] 5511.6] 57/0.8 

29|0.7| 33|0.8| 40|0.8] 47|1.0) 56|1.3 

| 40/4.9] 41|3.9] 45|3.0] 49]2.4| 5411.9 

18|0.7| 21]0.8| 33]1.2| 48]2.7] 60/4.0 

32|7.7| 3416.3] 37|5.7| 4215.5] 47/40 

(oes 28/2:2| 3111.8] 40]1.2] 48|1.1] 5611.4 

Washington..... 3313.6] 3513.31 4313.8] 5313.3! 6413.7 
Cc 


__ At Washington, D. C., in Jan., 1922, twenty-five 
inches of snow fell in twenty-four hours. 

. The highest natural air temperature hitherto ac- 
curately measured on earth occurred at Azizia, in 
Tripoli, about 25 miles south of the Mediterranean. 
_ There the temperature in the summer of 1922 was 
i recorded at 136.4 degrees, Fahrenheit. In Death 
Walley, Calif., the temperatufe has gone above 
j mr; degree r 


8. 
“tl D northeast Siberia, of the town of Verkhoyansk, 


the temperature has dipped to 90 below zero. 


The thermometer at Riverside Ranger station) 
U. S., descended to 66 below 


Yellowstone Park, 
zero on Feb. 9, 1933. 


Admiral Byrd, when he wintered at An eae, 
found it no colder than 80 below zero. tarctica, — 


at the South P 
2.2 below zero. 


|" 


SOO PROSE A DHOROOW HONOR RN AOCONWRHMOHNOOMI' 


09-1 29 99899 WINTON fh Dats Cn NHN GON G9 HB ND G9 09.99.09 


Door 
mow 

= 
woo 
noo 


ole, in Dec., 1911, found it only 
Peary, at the North Pole, in April, — 
1909, had temperature ranging from 11 to 30 below. 


St 


2.7) 39|2.8| 28/2.6 
2:8] 452.2] 38/3.2 
2.6] 52|3.0| 45/4.7 
0.9| 28/0.6] 15|0.6 
3.2| 42/3.3| 32/3.4 

3.3] 39/310] 30/34 
3.3] 58/2.1] 5212.7 
2.5| 40|2.4| 29/2:0 
2°5| 42|2:8| 3313.0 
2.8] 41|2°6] 31/214 
2.7| 55|2.5| 47|2.4 
1.0] 40|0.6| 32|0.7 
2:4| 39|2.4| 29/2.4 
4.4| 63/3.3| 5613.8 
0.9] 33]0:7| 24/08 
4.5| 622.0] 56|3.0 > 
10.9] 35/8.6| 31|7.7 
2.9) 44)1'8| 3211.3 

0.7| 61|1-2| 57/2.6 
2:7| 52\4.9| 44/4°5 
8.4 72|2.9] 6811.7 
3.6| 59|3.6| 5215.0 
3.3| 62/3.1) 56/48 
3.5] 4413.0) 3513.6 
2:9] 491-9] 39/1.5 
2.8| 46|2°7| 36/3.4 
0.5] 60|0.7| 521-0 
2.5| 43]2:3] 3412.9 
2.7) 45|2.8| 35|2.2 
2:2] 3211.3] 19]1-1 

1.4] 41|1.4| 39/1.4 

2.2) 60|1.9| 541.6 

1.1] 56|2.4| 51/40 | 
1.2] 390.7] 310.7, 
2.8| 46/5.0| 4215.6 
1.8] 35|2.0| 23/0.9 
12.1] 399.4] 35]9.1 
1.2] 38|2.1| 30]2:2 
2.8| 4512.4| 3713.3 


Amundsen, 
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- Astronomical—The Poles; N. Y. City Weather. 187 
THE POLES OF THE EARTH. 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are not 
absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The pole of 
ata describes an irregular curve about its mean 
position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: (1) 
an annual period due to seasonal changes in baro- 
metric pressure, load of ice and snow on the surface 
and to other phenomena of seasonal character; (2) 
a period of about fourteen months due to the shape 
and constitution of the Barth. 


In addition there are small but as yet unpredictable 
irregularities. The whole motion is so small that the 
actual pole at any time remains within a circle thirty 
or forty feet in radius centered at the mean position 
of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of course 
the pole having a latitude of 90° and an indeterminate 
longitude. 

‘Yne temperature (centigrade 
year minus 22.7 at the North 
at the South Pole. 


averages by the 
ole and minus 25.0 


THE MAGNETIC POLES OF THE EARTH 


The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that region 
where the magnetic force. is vertically downward 
and the south magnetic pole that region where the 
magnetic force is vertically upward. A compass 
placed at the Magnetic poles experiences no directive 
force. 

The terrestrial magnetic force at the magnetic 
poles is about 0.7 gauss, twice as great as in equa- 
torial regions. 

The magnetic poles are not fixed but appear to 
travel westward In an unpredictable path which 
seems to encircle the geographic poles, the time 
required for a cycle being many hundreds of years. 

The center of the area designated as the north 
magnetic pok is in about latitude 70.5 N and 
longitude 96 W. 

The position of the south magnetie pole has been 


tentatively accepted as in latitude 72.48 and 
longitude 154 E. 

A compass ordinarily points toward the north 
magnetic pole, which does not coincide with the 
geographic pole. 

The difference between the true north and north 
indicated by a compass is called the variation of the 
compass. 

There is always some part of the Earth where the 
variation of the compass is zero, that is, the north- 
ward compass-direction coincides with the true 
northward direction. 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to Florida. In Europe the line of no 
Variation passed through London in 1655, through 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest. 


ANCIENT GERMAN NAMES OF MONTHS AND DAYS 


The ancient German names for the twelve months 
are as follows: 
(January) Hartung; (February) Hornung; (March) 
ril) Ostermond; (May) Maien; (June) 
Brachet; (July) Heuert; (August) Ernting; (Septem- 
ber) Scheiding; (October) Gilbhart; (November) Neb- 
lung; (December) Julmond. 


The ancient German names for the days of the week 


(Monday) Tag des Mondes; (Tuesday) Tiustag; 
(Wednesday) Wodanstag: (Thursday) Thorstag 
or Donarstag; (Friday) Freyastag, ( Saturday) 
Abend vor Sonntag; (Sunday) Sonntag. 


DAILY NORMAL HIGH AND LOW TEMPERATURE AT NEW YORK CITY. 


gata ce 


Jan. Feb Mar. Apr May | June | July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dee 
Day #)/ea]%]a]3)6] gle e)/#}e]¢le|] gle] 4]s] ele] ele] ela 
SiaiSiajl slays Sié¢isnie(Siaji2 SisiSsreraieie 
SISZISIe eel ele 212 /2)/e lS lehelal4lsialaelelela 
6] 37) 24] 41) 26] 51) 36 48| 73] 57) 80} 64} S2] 67} 77| 64| 69) 55 57) 43) 45) 32 

36 37} 24] 41} 26] 52) 36 48] 74] 57] SO} 64] 82] 67| 77) 64] 69] 54] 57 45] 32 
26] 37| 24] 41] 26} 52] 36 48| 74] 58] 81) 64] 82) 67) 77] 63] 69] 54] 56} 42) 44) 32 
26| 37} 24] 42] 26] 52] 37 49; 74] 58] 81) 64] $2] 67] 77| 63] 68 54] 56] 41) 44) 31 
25 24] 42] 27) 53) 37 49| 74] 58) 81) 64] 82) 67] 76 63] 68 53 i) 44] 3] 
25) 37| 24] 42) 27] 53] 38 50] 75] 58} 81] 65) 82] 67) 76) 63] 68] 53] 55] 41) 44) 31 
25 24] 42) 27] 54] 38 50} 75) 59] 81) 65) 81) 67) 76 62 67] 52] 54) 40) 43) 31 
25) 38] 24) 43] 28] 54] 39 50] 75] 59] 81] 65] 81] 67) 76) 62) 67 52) 54] 40) 43) 30 
25) 38] 24) 43] 28] 55) 39 50] 76] 59] 81) G5} 81) 67) 76 62 66] 52) 54) 40) 43) 30 
25] 38] 24} 43] 28) 55) 39 51] 76) 59] 82] 65] 81} 67) 75) 62) 66) 51) 53) 39 42 30 
25) 38} 24] 44} 28) 55] 40) 51] 76} 60) 82) 65] 81] 67] 75] 61) 66) 51) 53) 39] 42) 30 
25] 38] 24] 44] 29 40 52] 76] 6G] 82] 66] 81] 67) 75] 61] 65) 51) 52) 38} 42) 30 


0} 34] 63] 47 56] 80] 63] 82] 67] 78] 64| 70] 56] 58] 44| 46] 33] 39) 26 
82] 67| 78] 64! 70] 55| 58] 43] 45] 33] 38] 26 
ES se a gel Le 3 tae e 82| 67) 78| 64|...]... 68| 43) cle. 38] 26 


24| 38] 24| 45| 30] 57] 42 
EXTREMES OF PRECIPITATION AND SNOWFALL AT NEW YORK (INCHES). 


PRECIPITATION. ~ $SNO WFALL.* PRECiPITATION. SNOWFALL.* 
Monts !/Greatest Greatest 
es as ‘irs Day .| Year. aes Day .| Year. in 24 Hrs| Day .|Year.|in 24 Hrs| Day.|Year. 
; | 2} 0 
-9 | 1884| 13.4 |23-24'1935 3.80 87 
Heb... 338 e-fol| i8s6| 17:8 |17-18/1803 3.09 16-17 1909 9 ae 
March.| 3.60 |25-26| 1876] 16. 12 |1888 6.1 gs | 1882]. 0 4 /-aacliaee 
ee a ae in cae Gare Igo 3 62 15-16] 1892] 8.8 |26-27]1898 
ree ct 3:38 ois ioe r OR en ee 2.93 113-14! 1909] 14.0 !'26-2711890 


only. “T,” trace, less than 0.1 inch 
Beare of saowiatl fe aoriue oo he wonther Bureau, ordinarily equals, in water content, one inch 
of rain. , 


"> . = 


J = See 


NEW YORK CITY WE! HER oO 
iled under the direction of t “States Meteor ogist.) 
Sail PRNCIPIFATION 5, ft NEW YORK (IN CHES). 


Mar. st May. June. } July. | Aug. 


3.64 | 3.55 


paras, less than .01 fOk: tIn vicinity. 
DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1935. 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


No Lighest aaa lowest in bold-face ‘figures. 
ee SETEEMES OF PRESSURE *GNCHES; AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT N. Yay 
PRESSURE. (Sea Level). 


: y 26, 1909 l 
Also in 1879, 16th day. () Also in 1876, Ist day. 
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Astronomical—New York City Weather Records. 


MONTHLY AND ANNUAL PRECIPITATION AT NEW YORK 


(INCHES), 


(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date.) 


- 


£9 OES N69 19 OH ODOM OMOHOONAN Doe S19 00 LOH | 00 
3 PYOS SiG HGON HS HOSE GOAN 09 G06 CON AD Ee ea ORD | o 
r=] SPT RA Aaa RO BT OA OE OR AO MAB COD TiN nN 
a te tt et ed SH OD HOD SH 9. 9D aH SH CD CHET CD CDH SH SH CVD. OD DOD eH eH OOD. ~ 


> SOA DS AES OID 19 COIN i 4 CO DI OO HOD LO DOO HOMINOMMHRINMO for) 
Z PION MMOH HNN MONM MOHAN NAMONAISOMONED toc) 
La ee 
Pe} TS ODE OAH DONO O19 09 00 02 Pe De HISD OM MOOR MORAN | ici} 
° ANCONA CHAAMINMMIDANSOCDAEEHOD MM ONROODNIA bi 
ie} FAO NAHM MOOI HOM NOM OM OOM HOMINID AID HAN bor} 
= 
en, 
3 | OM MOON H SLMINNDONOHHOHOLIO HOP HOIN MOR MO | 4 
B REBOAADS SOFA SANTONIO SA LOM OOOO if) 
B VOD TOD ENO rt ON rt wt DUDS NONI OD OD OED OY OVD LAL ODED tH rt a OD O eft fan} 
onl 
Se a, 
" SRASVRBS Br HO HO RAS HAAN Hi 19 09 OCI HOD 
CONGDRANS SAA Crt OD LD I ISI DON DOMON dH HANAN 


on Oct. 8-9, 1903; the 
on Sept. 23, 1882. 


4.28 


70 


AAR S OUR DOO SSSA 
SO De tt Ot HOD Ht Ot OO ts OD eH tied CD 


3.33 


5 


3.18 


HD DO OID OD Or NE OID ID HOO 
SBinwawRis Bois DROmAMmIDHARO SOMO Ro AOS 


3.31 
~f 


April 


5; | 0 DOMED H 2 0019 DBO P18 HH DO HID OO IDLO OH HCO ACo~ 
MAB BDROO DA ALG Sg IS NS OA ot AS Bs 


76 


The heaviest rainfall in twent; 


(Mar. 


3 


a SO 


OOO DS BOF SS FSH BOR IO mMbOM 
TAD COSI 19 9909 Ot Ort IS HIS Or HID DOD 0 aah OOD EO SH NRADOS 


3.64 


3.49 


Means. 


next heaviest was 6.17 inches 


seal 


our hours at New | 


York City in the last sixty years was 9.40 inches 


y 


MONTHLY AND ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK (DEGREES). 


(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date.) 


™*, 


INADA ies caoscas ARIANA Hosa Aas swe 


nN 
x 
WDE ED 19.09.29 190 891919 19 1919.19 19 wD | 1. 


An’ual 


QAASOMAN IG ODO HINO SONGHAGHOSASTSSAGS 
CDODAITD CY CD ADAG ODED NED aDADED AED ALED USD ASED Aad CNTETaDEsS Ma eagTeD 


34.4 


4 


FHISSP ITS SIS BSI I ISS SIRI SS 


44 


) 


56 


625 to 500 miles per day. Higher speeds govern in 


Winter—lower in Summer. 


rotate clock-wise about 


Sept 
66.6 


Aug. 


72.5 


SOOO OD HOD LD <H eH COC WAAC c= N no) o 


Pr tot aot eRe MELD ON OD eH Pm 0.079 ( 00 0.090000 seve) 
TIN OH DOOM Om SOOO SHOSHLOONGMHBSOHAAGS 
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a 
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May 


host 


FARISSSGHSSGSTSSSSVGSUSISSS 


April 


Lows that follow a high usually indicate 


unsettled weather. 


¥ | SES MOAMIMreDoadaNAcommoronomaneoona |. 
A | ROARED AAAS SAAR TTS RST SIRS |B 
Z| CORTON HANAN WOM MMBNARFoatononne |o 
i | BARSRABARESRRRSANS AH SSAN SSS SASE Beas | 6 
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Highs that follow a low usually indicate clearing 


weather. 
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Wind velocities in true values. - 
On top of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on 
ril 12, 1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind gust 
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_ A steady strain, such as contraction of the earth’s 
surface throughout a geological age, would tend to 
break granite ledges along straight lines of con- 
siderable length and depth. 

On Cape Ann one observes utter chaos in the 


__ This theory finds additional concrete evidence 
. ; fo BUD) ort it in the fact that, after the upheaval, 
th a@ dark, iron-bearing, molten roek, which is heavier 

_ than the granite, was in many places forced up 
‘ough long vertical cracks between the ledges. 
- These dark strata are usually very thin, fairly 
regular and almost quite vertical. In at least one 
place on the seashore at Pigeon Cove a stratum of 
_ this dark substance, perhaps an elghth of an inch 
HM pea is rusting from the action o 

he 


A PLANET STRUCK THE EARTH? 
(By Brenton K. Fisk in the New York Times, April, 1936.) © 


at the rate of 231 miles an hour, according to the 
observers at the weather observatory on the summit. 


W YORK (MILES PER HOUR). 
Max. 


Direc- 


MONTH. Veloc'y.| tion. Day. Year. . 
nw 23 1914 
59 nw 12 1900 
65 D 8 1934 e 
65 nw 10 1925 «| 
61 nw 1 1934 
ae Ae 69 nw 26 1915 


Substance would have solidified long before reaching 
the long.and deep, but very thin, cracks between 
the granite. 

It seems to me that much which is at 
unexplainable can be explained, after a fashion, on 
the theory that a small planet struck us where 
Hudson Bay is now located and passed beneath, 
but near, the earth’s surface as far as Chattanooga. 

Such a blow would have changed the polarity 
of the earth, tilting this hemisphere eer and 
the Eastern Hemisphere northward. ‘There is cir- 
cumstantial evidence of such a change. The 
Mr § ice cap once extended southward as far as the 

reat Lakes; while in Siberia, frozen under the 
polar ice, in a high state of phae Meters are Mam- 
moths with tropical vegetation in their paunches. 
The magnetic North Pole coincides approximately 
with what may have been the true pole, not yet 
having shifted entirely northward. ‘ 

We _can trace a line of archaic rock upheaval 
from Hudson Bay to Chattanooga. The Alleghanies 
aS we might expect, are a raised tableland, cracked | 
open, but not scrambled. The elevating of this 
part of the earth’s surface, and the high degree of 

uidity of the interior from the heat of the impact, 
would naturally cause this region to shift westward, 
buckling the'earth’s strata and perhaps forming the 
Rocky Mountains. | 


resent | 
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Chronology, Bee. 11, 1935—Ber. 10, 1936. 


1935—_DECEMBER 


Dec. 11—The U. S. Dist. Court at Buffalo, N. Y. 
denied the petition of three Mexicans for citizen- 
ship because they have a strain of Indian blood. 

Dec. 12—In Egypt, King Fuad signed a royal rescript 
reinstating the 1923 Constitution. 

—At N. Y. City, at the Sehool of Dental and Oral 
Surgery (Columb.-Presby. Med. Center), Prof. 
Arthur T. Rowe, 51, and Prof. Paul B. Wiberg, 
38, were killed, and Prof. William H. Crawford. 
35, was wounded, by Victor Koussow, an employe 
on the place, who then killed himself. 

Dec. 13—In Chahar Province, China, Japanese 
troops took peaceful possession of Kalgan. 

Dec. 16—The Mexican Senate removed the Gov- 
ernors of the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, Guana- 
juato and Durango, charging them with seditious 
activity in behalf of former President Plutarco 
Elias Calles. 

—At Salerno, Italy, Giuseppe (“‘Big Mike’’) Spinelli 
was sentenced to 30 years imprisonment for ‘‘pre- 
meditated homicide’ in the slaying of the three 
Volpe brothers in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1932. 

—Thelma Todd, actress, was found smothered by 
gas from her auto, at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dec. 17—In Ethiopia, 3,000 native warriors attacked 
Italian troops on the Takkaze River and drove 
them back to Dembeguina Pass; dead on both 
sides exceeded 1,000. 

—At Berlin, Rudolph Claus, leader in the Com- 
munist uprising in Saxony, in 1920, was beheaded 
for treason. 

—In Venezuela, Gen. Juan V. Gomez, 78, the Presi- 
dent, died, and Eleazer L. Contreras became Pro- 
visional President. 

Dee. 18—Sir Samuel Hoare resigned as British 
Foreign Secretary under pressure because of his 
agreement with Premier Pierre Laval of France 
on the proposal to dismember Ethiopia. 

—In France, Edouard Herriot, Minister of State, 
resigned the presidency of the Radical Socialist 


Party. 

—In South Szechwan Province, China, earthquakes 
killed several thousand. 

—Olga Steck, actress, jumped to death from a hotel 
window, San _ Francisco. 

the House of Commons 


peace plan. The Prime Minister 

admitted an error in approving it. Sir Samuel 

Hoare, explaining his res tion as Foreign Sec- 
retary, id his conscience was clear. 

Dec. 20—At Santos, Brazil, the nitrate ship, Britt 

Marie, blew up, killing over 30 steyedores and 


sailors. 
pet oi —Ruling that manufacturing is not com- 
merce, the Wagner National Labor Relations, Act 
was held invalid in its entirety under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution by Judge Merrill E. 
ederal District Court, at Kansas 


Otis, of the F 
City, Mo. 

--At Caracas, Venezuela, Gen. Eustoquio Gomez, 
cousin of the late President Gomez, was shot to 
death in the governor's office, and his followers 
were imprisoned. 

LINDBERGH MAKES HOME IN ENGLAND. 


Dec. 22—Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh has given 
up residence in the United States and is on his 
way to establish his home in England. With him 
are his wife and 3-year-old son, Jon. Threats of 
kidnapping and even of death to the lad, recur- 
r repeatedly since his birth, caused the father 
and mother to make the decision. These threats 
have increased both in number and virulence 
recently. His ship, the American Importer, on 
which the Lindberghs were the only passengers, 

arrived at Liverpool on Dec. 30. Thence they 
went to the estate of her sister, in South Wales. 

—In Ethiopia, in a battle at Abbi Addi, 700 natives 
and 16 Ptalian soldiers were killed. ‘The Italians 


east Britain, Anthony gbaen pone ed Sir 
‘ore! "7 
Bee caw eich a@., bound for Raleigh, 
lunged phrourn an open drawbridge at 
.; the dr 


iver and the 13 engers 
hi ite men; 


‘ ependence 
part of Inner Mongolia. 
Dec. 23—In Venezuela, rioting was reported under 


way in the cities of Valencia, Merida, Cumana 
and elsewhere, as well as in Caracas, the capital. 

—In the Queens County Court, N. Y. City, Mrs. 
Etta Reisman, 35, was sentenced to 6 to 12 years 
in prison for slaying her husband’s girl secretary, 
ecrid pean of the sentence was stayed indefi- 

Dec. 24—At Gross Heringon, Germany, 36 passen- 
gers were killed when an express train from Berlin 
ran into a local, on a bridge over the Salle River. 

—At Las Cruces, F. E. Oakes, 40, director of the 
State Department of Feed and Fertilizer, was 
shot to death in his automobile on the New Mexico 
State College campus. A coroner's jury found 
that his slayer was W. A. Stone, 38, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, who committed suicide. 

Dec. 25—At Shanghai, Tang Yu-jen, Vice Minister 
of Railways, was assassinated in the French Con- 
cession in the International Settlement by two 
unidentified Chinese, who escaped. 

—in Nicaragua, 3 girls and 2 boys were born at one 
time to Mrs. Timotea Laines. 

Dec. 26—At Waterbury, Vt., 4 army officers were 
fatally burned and two others were seriously hurt 
as fire swept a part of the officers’ quarters at 
Camp Smith, war veterans’ CCC camp. The 
victims were: Capt. Edwin B. Boothby, Water- 
town, Mass.; Capt. Roland D. Potter, Northfield, 
Yt.; Lieut. Leonard C. Bushey, Concord, N. H.; 
Lieut. Charles H. Brooks, Northfield, Vt. 

Dec. 27—The Uruguayan Government severed 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, sending 
their passports to Alexander Minkin, the Soviet 
Minister, and other members of the Legation in 
Montevideo. It is charged that the Soviet Lega- 
tion in Montevideo has been directing and financ- 
ing subversive Communistic agitation in other 
South American republics. Russia protested to 
the League of Nations. 

Dec. 28—At Patchogue, N. Y., coal gas from a 
furnace in the cellar killed Robt. T. Jerrell, 33, his 
wife Aileen Kissock Jerrell, and their 3 children. 

Dec. 29—James G. McDonald, League of Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany 
since October, 1933, announced his resignation, 


Dec. 30—In Germany, an official order barred Jews | 


from teaching music, on the ground that they 
were not members of the Reich Music Chamber. 
—A 6-inch snowfall at N. Y. City put 45,000 unem- 
ployed to cleaning the streets. Parts of North 
arolina were under 13 inches of snow. Mount 
Mitchell, N. C., reported 20 inches. Atlanta, hit 
by its worst snowstorm in thirty years, was re- 
pairing electric power lines, the damage to which 
utility executives estimated at $2,000,000. 


RED CROSS UNIT BOMBED IN ETHIOPIA. 


—A Swedish Red Cross unit near Dolo, on the 
Ethiopian-Italian Somaliland frontier, was de- 
stroyed by Italian bombing planes, on the banks 
of the Ganale Doria River; 2 Swedes were injured, 
and 28 Ethiopians were killed. 

Dec. 31—The airplane City of Khartoum, from 
London for India, with 9 passengers and a crew 
of 4, sank in the Mediterranean when preparing 
to land at Alexandria; Capt. ¥. G. Wilson was the 
only survivor. 


1936— JANUARY, 


Jan. 1—The Federal job-insurance law went into 
effect, with a tax of 1 per cent on payrolls, to raise 
the initial funds for an unemployment insurance 

Jan which will be put into operation two years 
ence. The tax will be increased to 2 Pe cent 
in 1937 and to 3 per cent in 1938. It will be sup- 
plemented next year by an additional tax for 
old-age pensions. To this latter plan employes 
as well as employers will contribute. 

—The New York State unemployment-insurance 
law also went into effect. Employers throughout 
the State, with some exceptions, are now liable 
for a hae bisa oy per cent of insurable pay- 
rolls to a State C 

Jan. 2—The Elmira (N. Y.) Savings Bank was 
partly destroyed by an explosion. 

Jan. 3—In his opening message to the second session 
of the 74th Gongrecss delivered personally at a 
joint session in the House chamber at 9 P. M., 
and broadcast by radio throughout the world, 
President Roosevelt challenged critics of the New 
Deal to fight in Congress for repeal of the adminia- 
tration’s measures. 


es ee ee ee ee 


AP 


speeding at Elkton, Md., Ghaffar Djalal, the 
-« Jranian (Persian) Minister to Washington, has 
been recalled by his government. > 
--_In Ethiopia the Italians bombed the City 0: 
Daggah Bur, also Debra Tabor; and Alaji, in the 
__ Korem_ region. 
Jan. 5—Rivers throughout France, swollen by tor- 
tential rains, continued to destroy millions of 
» francs worth of property and flood thousands of 
acres. The Breton marshlands traversed by the 
Vendee River are almost entirely under water. 
The floods in this region have reached levels of 
_ the great disaster of 1910, the worst of the kind 
"eae, ET French history. 


AAA UPSET BY SUPREME COURT. 


_-—~—s-« Jan. 6—The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 3 (Stone, 
Brandeis, Cardozo), in an opinion read by Justice 
Roberts, upset the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
declaring it to be an invasion of the rights of the 
States to regulate their local activities. It specifi- 
cally banned the use of processing taxes to regu- 
late crop production. The minority termed the 
Lane decision a ‘‘tortured construction of the Constitu- 
- tion.’”” On Jan. 13, the Court ordered $200,000,000 
E of impounded processing taxes returned to the 
suing processors, and, on Jan. 20, peremptorily 
* ordered the taxes returned at once. : 
_ Jan. 7—At Albany, N. Y., the retail price-fixing 
section No. 2 of the Fair Trade Law adopted by 
¥ the Legislature in 1935 was declared unconstitu- 
| tional by the Court of Appeals. 
-—The Court also ruled that confidential information 
obtained by a newspaper reporter was not privi- 
_leged and could not be withheld when demanded 
by a court. 


J. P. Morgan testifying to the U. 8. Senate Muni- 
tions Committee, at Washington, said that this 


by any individual or group of citizens. The U.S. 
declared war, he asserted, because Germany made 
_ it impossible for the nation to stay out. 

. -At Buenos Aires, 3 policemen and two civilians 


the British Government to purchase control of 
an American munitions concern in 1916 and that 
the Morgan firm obtained commissions of $30,- 
000,000 through handling purchases of American 
- munitions for the Allies during the war was pro- 
_ duced at a hearing before the Senate Munitions 
_ Committee. 

—In Ethiopia, Italian troops have retreated from 
__ the Tembien region. 

Jan. 9—The U. 


is 
or the Anglo-French loan of the fall of 1915, 
began at once. 
—Tom Wagstaff, his wife, and Eugene Royal and 
wife, who had left Gillette, Wyo., by auto for 
eed ranches, were found frozen to death in snow 
8. 


BONUS BILL PASSED OVER VETO. 


Jan. 10—The House of Representatives, 356 to 59, 

assed the ‘‘united front’’ bonus bill calling for 
immediate and full cash payment of the adjusted 
service certificates of those veterans who wish 


14 
Wirt 


to 52,664, The House, by 346 to 59, 
AM passed it o . The President vetoed the 
-_ bill on Jan. 24, and the House at once, 324 to 61, 
__-repassed it. The Senate repassed it by 76 to 19. 
>The operation of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 
; ¥ establishing the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund 
with which the currency of the U. S. has been 
_ managed since the gold content of the dollar was 
devalued, was extended for one year from Jan. 30 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt. 
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Jan. 4—A little more than a month (Nov, 27) after | Jan. 
- g, diplomatic incident caused by his arrest for |’ 


1—The New Jersey ¢ 
Trenton in a 6-hour sec! : : 
clemency to Bruno R. Hauptmann. — => 
Jan. 13—At Chicago, John W. Keogh, loser in a 
mortgage suit, killed C. G. Kinney, opposing 
counsel, and fired thrice at Circuit Court Judge 
John Prystalski, but missed. 7es 
—Delmar Fadden, 23, left Seattle, Wash., to climb 
Mt. Rainier. His body was found Jan. 29. In 
the last 40 years 11 men and 2 women have died 
in the attempt to scale this peak. 
Jan. 14—U. 8. Circuit Court Judge J. W. Davis, 
at Trenton, N. J., denied an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus, asked by, counsel for Bruno 
R. Hauptmann, on the plea he had not received 
a fair trial at Flemington, on the charge of kid- 
napping the infant son of Charles A. Lindbergh. 
When the ruling was finished, the Hauptmann 
attorneys asked for a writ to stay the execution 
of Hauptmann on Jan. 17, pending an appeal from 
Judge Davis's ruling. The application was denied. . 
—Near Goodwin, Ark., 14 passengers and the crew } 
of 3 were killed when an airplane from N. Y. City > 
for California, plunged into a swamp. Among 
the dead were Frank C. Hart, oil man, of N. Y. | 


{ 
City. 
—In Columbia, an army airplane fell in the jungle, . 
near Puerto Bay; 9 passengers Gied, including 

a nun. 

Jan. 15—At N. Y. City, a short-circuit and fire at ! 
4:16 P. M. in the Edison power house, at Locust 
Ave., and 132nd St., cut off all the alternating 
electric currents north of 59th St. 

—At London, Japan's delegation withdrew from the 
five-power naval conference, following the refusal : 
of the other powers to grant parity to her. j 

Jan. 16—The U. S. Supreme Court refused Bruno } 
R. Hauptmann’s attorneys’ request for a habeas j 
corpus writ and a stay of execution for the alleged 

‘ kidnapping and murdering of Charles A. Lind- j 
bergh, Jr. Thereupon a 30-day reprieve was 
granted by Governor Hoffman, of New Jersey, } 

to Hauptmann, whose execution had been set for 


Jan. 17. 

—At Sing Sing (N. Y.) Prison, Albert Howard Fish, 
66, was put to death for the murder of Grace 
Budd, ten years old, whom he lured from her 
home in New York in 1928. _ 

—Lineoln Ellsworth, American explorer, and his 
Canadian co-pilot, Herbert Hollick-Kenyon, 
marooned for seven weeks on the ice at Little 
America, after a successful flight across the Ant- 
arctic continent, were rescued and taken aboard 
a British airplane in good health, except. that 
Ellsworth had a slight cold. 

Janu. 17—Oxygen was given to King George V, at 
Sandringham, his country. place, near London, 
where he is ill with bronchial catarrh. 

—The battle of the Ganale Dorya on the Somaliland 
front, which was begun on Jan. 12 by Gen. Rodolfo 
Graziani, has ended with a defeat of the Ethiopian 
army led by Ras Desta Demtu, Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s son-in-law. 

—At Paris,-Mme. Stavisky, widow of the chief 
figure in the $30,000,000 frauds, was acquitted; 
10 others were acquitted; 9 were convicted, fined 
100 franes apiece, and sentenced to prison; 7 years 
was the penalty of Gustave Tissier, director of 
the Bayonne Municipal Pawnshop. 

Jan. 18—Inner Mongolia marched into Changpei, 
capital of the North Chahar territory recently 
seized by a Manchukuoan army. Simultaneously, — 
the forces of the Japanese-advised State of Man- 
chukuo began to withdraw, leaving the Mongols 
to set up a-pro-Manchukuoan government over 
the captured area, which comprises 2,500 square 
miles, populated largely by Chinese settlers. 

Jan. 19—President Roosevelt dedicated, at N. Y. 
City, the N. Y. State Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial addition to the American Museum of 
Natural History. o 


DEATH OF KING GEORGE V. 


nm. 20—King George V, 70, who had reigned since 
1910, died of bronchial catarrh at his ls estate * 
of Sandringham, in Norfolkshire, near London, ' 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, the Prince 
of Wales, 41, who took the title of Edward VIII. 
A council of State, or Regency, had been appointed 
on the last day of the life oh King George, but it 
had performed no acts, and it lapsed at the mon- 
arch’s death. Apart from the fact that His Majesty 
had been seriously weakened by his illness of seven. 
years ago, it was known at Sandringham that he 
was handicapped additionally by stomach troubles 
SNe SAS oe had hence ee ever since his horse. 
‘ance when hell 
in wartime, en frightened by a shell 
—Edwar , on Jan. 21, went by airplane from — 
Sandringham to London, where he took the oath 
of accession before the Privy Council, which pro- 
claimed him successor to George V. ‘Then bo 
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houses of Parliament met and pledged loyalty 
to the new ruler, 59th King of England. Public 

_ proclamation at London and throughout the 
Empire was made on Jan. 22. 

Jan. 2i—The body of King George V was carried at 
dusk from Sandringham House to the Church of 
St."Mary Magdalene, half a mile away. The 
cortege included Queen Mary, who walked, shield- 
ing her head from the pelting rain with an um- 
brella. The King. in a plain coffin of Sandring- 
ham oak, hewn from trees under which he used 
to walk, was borne to the parish church on a hand 
bier by six members of the Grenadier Guards. 
The only decorations in the church, which stands 
on a windswept ridge, were bouquets of violets 
and white flowers placed atop the coffin. 

—At Greensboro, N. C., William A. Law, 71, of 
Philadelphia, president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., died of a wound he suffered when 
a shotgun in the hands of S. Clay Williams, of 
Winston-Salem, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
executive and former chairman of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board, was discharged acci- 
dentally, when they were gunning for birds near 
Siler City. 

Jan. 22—At Paris, Premier Pierre Laval's Cabinet, 
the 99th in the 65 years’ existence of the Third 
Republic, formally resigned, overthrown not by 
a vote in the Chamber of Deputies, but by the 
non-parllamentary vote of the Radical Socialist 
party’s executive committee ordering their party 
ministers to withdraw from the Cabinet. The 

overnment had been in office 229 days, since 
une 7, 1935. A new cabinet was formed by 
Senator Albert Sarraut on Jan. 24. 


MEDITERRANEAN GUARANTEES. 


—At Geneva, Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, put on public record that Great Britain 
had received guarantees of armed suppart from 
France, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey in the 
event of an attack by Italy and had given such 

tees in return specifically to Yugoslavia, 
reece and Turkey and implicitly to France. 

—The Cabinet of Premier Tewfik Nessim Pasha 
resigned after 14 months in office, as an outcome 
of Great Britain’s reply to the demand of the 
united front of all parties for negotiations for an 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance. 

Jan. 23—At Decatur, Ala., Heywood Patterson 
first of the nine Negro defendants in the Scotts- 
boro case to face retrial under new indictments, 
returned on November 13 last, was convicted and 
sentenced to 75 years’ imprisonment. Accused of 
attacking Mrs. Victoria Price, a white woman, 
.aboard a freight train nearly five years ago, Pat- 
terson thrice had heard himself sentenced to death, 
but each time he won a new trial. 

Jan. 24—At Geneva, the 90th session of the Council 
of the League of Nations ended. 

—Ozie Powell, one of the Negro lads accused in the 
Scottsboro attack on white women, was shot in 

’ the head by a deputy sheriff, who said Powell had 

_ knifed him in a. prison van on the way from De- 

ham, Ala. 

members of the U. 8. Army Air 


League, denounced the 
as Socialistic on the Soviet type, and traitorous 
to many of the 1932 Democratic platform pledges; 
and he warned that if the coming Dem. National 
Convention endorsed such acts of treason by the 
Administration, he and other old-line Democrats 
would “take a walk’’. In a broadcast rejoinder, 
on Jan. 28, U. 8. Senator J. T. Robinson, of Ark., 
denounced Smith as a turn-coat. 

—aAt Mineola, N. Y., Mrs. Mary Frances Creighton, 
82, and Everett Clifford Appelgate, former com- 
mander of the 2d, or South Shore, Division of the 
American Legion of Nassau_County, were found 
sya ia ine Genin of Aposigate'® we 

murder e death o: pelgat . 

q Appelgate, by arsenic poisoning last 


September 27. They were electrocuted July 16 
- at Sing Sing. ’ 
‘an. 26—In Yugoslavia, a farmer died under the 


lice, 
at fregtar-ail in and about the church. Authorities 


Dolo, with 1, 
ial estimate here of the Ethiopian dead on the 
ig Doses front in the last few days is 10,000. 
Jan. 28—At London, the body of King George V 
was carried in state from Westminster Hall to 
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Windsor, and there buried in St. George’s Chapel 
beside his parents, King Edward VII, and Queen 
Alexandra. More than half of London's millions 
watched the coffin borne through the streets in a 
pageant and throughout the world, millions heard 
the services broadcast. King Edward VIII 
eee behind the gun carriage that bore his 
‘ather. 


MORRO CASTLE TRIALS END. 


—At N.Y. City, William F. Warms, acting captain 
and Eben Starr Abbott, chief engineer of the 
Ward liner Morro Castle, were sentenced in U. §. 
District Court to two and four years, respectively, 
in a Federal penitentiary. Henry BP. Cabaud, 
executive vice-president of the N. Y¥. and Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co., operators of the vessel, re- 
ceived a suspended sentence of one year and was 
fined $5,000, and the maximum penalty of $10,000 
fine was meted out to the company. All stood 
convicted of criminal negligence in the loss of 
more than 124 lives when the turbo-electric liner 
a off Asbury Park, N. J., on September 8, 


—In the Illinois State Prison, near Joliet, Richard 
Loeb, who, with Nathan Leopold, Jr., murdered 
Bobby Franks, 14, in Chicago, on May 21, 1924, 
was slashed fatally by a fellow convict, James 
Day, 28, serving a term for larceny, who said 
Loeb had made improper advances. Day was 
tried for murder, and on June 4 was acquitted in 
Circuit Court. 

Jan. 29—At Macon, Ga., a Jeffersonian Democratic 
convention met and adjourned with an appeal to 
Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia to lead 
the country out of New Deal ‘“Communism’’. 

—Quakes have made a volcano of Mount Ararat, 
the 17,000-foot Armenian peak where scripture 
(Genesis 8:4) says Noah's ark landed. 

—At Washington, delegates to the 34th Convention 
of the United Mine Workers of America voted to 
‘support legislation to curb the power of the 
Supreme Court to invalidate acts of Congress. 

Jan. 30—In India, 5 Europeans and 200 natives 
perished in a fire in the Loyabad coal mine at 
Jharia, in Bihar and Orissa Province. The dead 
included rescue workers. 21 natives were rescued 
from the colliery. Flames bursting from two pit- 
heads indicated the underground disaster. 

—A Reading railroad train from Williamsport, Pa., 
for Philadelphia, fell off the bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna River, near Sunbury, Pa., due to a 
broken rail it was said; 3 were killed; 31 injured. 

Jan. 31—In Alabama, 20 Negro convicts were burned 
to death in an auto van conveying them from a 
State prison camp to a rock crusher, near Scotts- 
boro. The van was locked. The white guards 
rode in the cab. A drum of gasoline inside the 
van was fired by a paper which one of the prisoners 
lighted to warm his hands. 


1936— FEBRUARY. 


Feb, 1—At Washington, the United Mine Workers 
of America endorsed the administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. : 

Feb: 2—A steamer on the upper Parana River, in 
Argentina, upset when the passengers rushed to 
one side as a barrel of wine rolled overboard; 19 
were drowned. 

Feb. 3—The U. S. Supreme Court ruled that kid- 
napping of an officer to avoid arrest constitutes a 
violation of the Lindbergh law. The ruling was 
on an appeal by Arthur Gooch, sentenced to die 
for assisting in kidnapping two police officers at 
Paris, Tex., and transporting them into Oklahoma. 

Feb. 4—The U. S. Senate, without a dissenting vote, 
adopted a resolution repealing the three com- 
pulsory crop contro] acts—the Bankhead cotton 
act, the Kerr-Smith tobacco act and the potato act. 

Switzerland, Wilhelm Gustloff, 40, 

eader, was assassinated by a Yugo- 

slav medical student, David Frankfurter, who told 
the police he is a Jew. , 

Feb. 5—In New Jersey, Gov. H. G. Hoffman had 
directed the State Police to reopen inquiry in the 
case of Bruno R. Hauptmann. Nothing in the way 
of evidence to show that Hauptmann had an ac- 
complice in kidnapping Charles A, Lindbergh, 
Jr., had developed to date, and the N. Y. Police 
and the U. 8. Dept. of Justice, both of which had 
been asked to resume coo ration in such a search, 
have answered that the a is conte with Lee 

. 6—In Germany, Chancellor er, opened, a 

TOD inate ertaneicabans in the Bevertan Alps, 
the fourth Winter Oympic Games. 

—In the business of selling munitions to govern- 
ments ‘‘palm greasing’ prevails, and the extent 
of the graft varies with “latitude and longitude, 
according to testimony heard at London by the 


js 


, 
“ 


Royal Commission on the Manufacture of and | 
Tradi in Arms. _ A es r 
Feb. 7—An Indian police officer was killed and four 
~ British officials were wounded during serious 
rioting in Zanzibar by Arabs, incensed by the } 
government's legislation to prevent the adulter- 
ation of copra. European officials were attacked 

__ with double-edged swords. : 

_ Feb. 8—At. Washington, Charles Curtis, Vice Presi- 
_ dent in the Hoover administration and a national 
~ . political figure for many years, 16 of which were 
spent in the House and 18 in the Senate, died of 
heart disease at the home of his sister, Mrs., 
i Edward Everett Gann. He was 76. 
Feb. 9—Brian de Valera, third son of Eamon de 
~~. Valera, President of the Irish Free State Executive 
Council, was fatally injured while riding in Phoenix 
. Park, Dublin. 

‘Feb. 10—Louisiana newspaper license tax, enacted 
in 1934 at the behest of the late Senator Huey P. 
Long, was unanimously invalidated by the U. 8. 
Supreme Court on the ground that it abridged 

Oa Ay the freedom of the press. 

_ —Ex-President Hoover told the court at San Jose, 

Calif., that Stanford University should be allowed 

part of its trust funds in common stocks (securi- 

ties), as a pledge against loss through possible 
currency inflation. The plea was granted on 

Feb. 25, by Superior Judge William James. 

- —At Albany, Edward P. Mulrooney, former Police 
| Commissioner of N. Y. City, resigned as chairman 

: of the State Liquor Authority, and then took the 

Bet) oath of office as State Commissioner of Correc- 
_ tion; to which position he was appointed last 
: week by Governor Lehman. 
_ Feb. 11—At San Francisco, use of the photographic 
and engraving laboratory of San Quentin peni- 
tentiary to manufacture fake $10 bills was dis- 
closed by Secret Service agents as they held three 
paroled convicts on counterfeiting charges. 


NTENCES FOR MURDER OF KING 
ha bse ALEXANDER. 


\2—In France, sentences of life imprisonment 
ith hard labor were imposed on three Croat revolt. 
terrorists convicted at Aix-en-Province of com-|—The U. S. Senate passed the House temporary 
- plicity in the assassination of King Alexander I neutrality law extending it to May 1, 1937. The 
of Yugoslavia and French Foreign Minister Louis Act contains an addition to the old law of a pro- 
_ Barthou at Marseilles on October 9, 1934. The hibition of loans or credits to belligerents and a 
len are Mio Kraj, Zvonimir Pospichil and Ivan Monroe Doctrine clause exempting from the pro- 
‘Raitch. The court imposed death sentences in vision of the law American nations engag in 
war with nations outside of the Western Hemis- 
Phere. The President signed the bill on Feb. 29. 
—At Minneapolis, Minn., a jury acquitted Isadore 
Blumenfield (‘“Kid Cann’’), liquor salesman and 
former bootlegger, of the murder of Walter W. 
Liggett, crusading weekly newspaper publisher, 
who was assassinated last December 9. 
—At N. Y. City, a hoard of 10,000 $20 gold pieces, 
: wor about podeal! Fi a the present value of the 
} : etal, was un i 
Feb. 13—At Paris, students of the Kings Henchmen, Liberty St. By “Secret Sorvies ucenearal ere 
s 8 royalist group, attacked and severley beat Leon} Feb. 19—In Spain the Portela cabinet resigned 
Blum, leader of the Socialists in the Chamber of and was succeeded by one under Ex-Premier 
_ Deputies, after which the cabinet proscribed the Manuel Azana. Meanwhile, there were prison 
Action Francaise, chief royalist organization. mutinies at Santona, in Santander Province, and | 
Snow storms have killed 100 persons in Bulgaria, Bilbao, in Viscaya Province, as convicts claimed 
a over 30 in Greece, and 160 in the rest of Europe. freedom, asserting that an amnesty already had 
14—At Caracas, Venezuela, police killed five been declared for the 30,000 political prisoners in 
Spain. At Santona the warden summoned troops 
who fired into the rebellious prisoners, killing 3. | 
—Bruno R. Hauptmann, his reprieve having ex- 
pired, was resentenced to death in the electric 
chair in the week of March 30, by Justice Trench- 
tie ert resided m4 his trial. 
— unite emocratic and Republican su; 
: ie ee aH ao 240 ts 4, authorized Pace ate 
x: old-age pens’ 
—The Congresses of Bolivia and Paraguay have upon the Gmiecod pian of $200 a) ea ie 
ratified the Chaco Peace Protocol. ersons more than sixty years old. v4 
Feb. 15—At Berlin, Chancellor Hitler opened the | Feb. 20—At Brooklyn Meyer Luckman Harr 
annual automobile show with the announcement Luckman, and Fred Hull, were found. guilt: t 
dA Rp peiolag eohthictic eacalt ade me. Ya 5 murdering Sam Drukman, whose body was found 
: ‘ ne and rubber. i : ears 
—In Ethiopia, Italian troops under Gen. (Marshal) brs hee in Soko een tice Coe 
sadoglio, claimed defeat of a native army south of | 
akale with loss of 5,000 killed and 15,000 
wounded, 
President Roosevelt has sent a proposal to Latin 
American States for an inter-American confer- 
rt ence to ‘determine how the maintenance of peace 
_ among the American republics may best be safe- 
_ guarded.” ‘ 
'-—« LEFT WINS SPANISH ELECTIONS. 


Feb. 16—In Spain, the department elections 

to the Socialists and their Leftist Allies. “the ‘ 
; Left jalns were attributed to the heavy Anarcho- JAIL RELEASE IN SPAIN. ‘ 
ie i: i nm Madrid, Catalonia and Anda- —, s ) ; 

ut lusia, In Barcelona, where syndicalism Originated aT a amanie weer cone 
_ and stillis strong, the Left won by 750,000 votes. 
be Attempts at jail deliveries at Madrid, Cartagena, 


. 


~ 


REVOLUTION IN PARAGUAY. 


—In Paraguay, a revolutionary movement began 
under army leadership. On Feb. 18, a procla- 
mation by a junta named Col. Rafael Franco, 
hero of the Jungle War, Provisional President of 
the nation. Franco in exile in Buenos Aires, on 
a charge of ‘‘subversive activity,’’ returned on 
Feb. 19. President Eusebio Ayala, who fled to 
the gunboat Paraguay for refuge when the rebels 
gained the upper hand, submitted his resignation 
by radio and was permitted to return to his home 
with guarantees of safety. 

—At. Valparaiso, Chile, Prof. Juan G. Guerra and 
30 others were burned to death by a movie film 


SS -—< 


explosion. 

—Ruling that ‘tthe rack and torture chamber may 
not be substituted for the witness stand,” the 
U.S. Supreme Court set aside the death sentences 
imposed on three Mississippi Negroes for murder. 

Feb. 18—In Spain, a military uprising was fore- 
stalled by many arrests by the government. The 
cost in human life of the election was estimated 
at ten, with 66 wounded. When rioting continued 
in several cities, aristocrats and politicians of 
the Right began to flee the country to France, 
Portugal and Gibraltar. In Saragossa, martial 
law was decreed to meet a general strike and the 
threats of Leftists to open the prisons to release 
those incarcerated for their roles in the 1934 


ee ee ae 


es 


and business employes throughout the city, was 
ended by the government. 

—At Rome, the Infanta Beatrice of Spain, who 
married Prince Alessandro Torlonia a year ago, 
ave birth to a daughter who will be named 
lexandra Victoria. 


—In Japan, the parliament elections confirm 
Cabinet of Premier Keisuke Okada in ee ane 
registered a popular vote against fascism. ’ 

Feb. 21—Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
Hawaiian group, was placed under the control of 
the Navy Department for ‘navy purposes’ by 
President Roosevelt in an executive order. It 
had nm under Hawaiian control. 1 

—At Lohdon, John Howeson, the “tin king,” was © 
sentenced to 12 months in prison for his part in 
the 1935 pepper and shellac gamble. to 
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_ment's Attorney General were granted freedom. 
Meany wealthy families are fleeing to France. 

_ The Cabinet ordered the suspension of all pay- 
ments by tenant farmers to owners of large tracts 
of land pending reconfiscation and redistribution 
of the big estates. Luis Companys, former Presi- 
dent of the rebellious Catalan Generalidad, or 
autonomous onal government, and members 
of his former Cabinet were brought to Madrid 
from the Andalusian prison, and were set free. 
The Catalan Regional Parliament, which was out- 
lawed by the Madrid Government after its seces- 
sion from the rest of Spain in October, 1934, re- 
Sumed its sessions in Barcelona. 


’ —In Germany, the court of Schwerin passed sen- 


tence on Adolf Seefeld, 65, charged with innumer- 
able sex crimes and with the murder of more than 
30 boys. The court sentenced him to death 12 
times for the 12 proven murders. 

—At Fredericksburg, Va., Walter Johnson, baseball 
player, threw a silver dollar across the Rappa- 

annock River—286 feet, 6 inches—on the birth- 
day of George Washington, who is said to have 
hurled a silver dollar across the stream. 

Feb. 23—-At San Juan, Puerto Rico, Col. E. Francis 
Riggs, retired U. S. Army officer and head of the 
insular police since 1933, was shot and killed by 
two young Nationalists. The assassins were shot 
dead at lice headquarters. Beauchamp said 
he killed Riggs in revenge for the massacre of four 
Nationalists near the University of Puerto Rico 
at Rio Piedras last October. A few hours after 
the Riggs assassination District Police Chief 
Velez Ortiz was shot four times at Utuado. 


—Clouds of dust churned over parts of Colorado, 


Texas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Kansas on the 
heels of a departing cold wave. Some of the dust 
reached New England. 


—In_ Venezuela, at Valencia, a mob sacked the 


coffee estate, El Trompillo, of Venezuela's late 

dictator, General Juan Vicente Gomez. Some 

60,000 bags of coffee were destroyed. 

Feb. 24—Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, commander 
of the Eighth Corps Area and the Third Field 
Army and critic of the WPA, was relieved of his 
command and ordered to his home at Charleston, 
8. C., “to await orders’. In Dec., last, in testify- 
ing before a House appropriations sub-committee, 
he criticized the expenditure of WPA funds, which 
he termed “stage money’’. Later he was restored 
to duty but was shifted. 

—The fourth case of sabotage in the British Navy 
within a few weeks was reported at the Chatham 
dockyard tonight, where the mine-releasing ap- 

aratus in the destroyer Velox has been damaged, 

ecently the battleship Royal Oak, the cruiser 
Cumberland and the submarine Oberon have 
been damaged by saboteurs. 


ARMY MUTINY AND MURDER IN JAPAN. 


Feb. 25—In Japan, several thousand troops at the 
Tokyo garrison, stirred to rebellion by the anti- 
facist victory in the parliament elections (Feb. 
26), marched out to seize the government. The 
main body surrounded Premier Keisuke Okada’s 
residence and police ges mp ceca A en slew 
Viscount Makoto Saito, predecessor and Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and General Jotaro 
Watanabe, Inspector General of Military Educa- 
tion, both regarded as belonging to the liberal 
group. Minister of Finance Takahashi was also 
murdered. Emperor Hirohito called both loyal 
troops and the home fleet. Martial law was 
declared. The assassins shot Col. Denzo Matsuo 
in mistake for ee eae we Premier Keisuke 
Okada, who was in ng. 

—Near Bernardstown, Mass., Charles Oscar Rosen- 
dahl, 64, a former employee of the Mt. Hermon 
School, who recently was questioned by police in 
the slaying of Dr. Elliot Speer, headmaster, was 
found dead in the garage of his isolated farmhouse. 
A note which Rosendahl left read: “I am a 

sorry that I done this thing but I am not fit to 

live.” ie 

Feb. 26—At Tokyo, ships of the First and Second 
eRiests were dispatched to stand guard in the 

harbors of Tokyo and Osaka, while a force of 

Marines was called into the capital. One fleet 

squadron had already arrived in Tokyo Harbor. 
About 3,000 rebel troops were still ho! ding police 
headquarters after a series of street clashes in 

' which they used machine guns. On Feb. 29, the 
rebels surrendered. 20 of their leaders were dis- 
missed; Capt. Teruzo Ando killed himself. 

—In Spain, a cabinet decree re-establishing the re- 
pellious Catalan Generalidad, or onal govern- 
ment, but not allowing the regional ‘arliament in 
Barcelona to we ts sessions yet, was signed 

< ident Zamora. , 
cae ecan Chancellor, has declined to join 
Premier Mussolini's proposed 5-power agreement, 
to include Italy, Po Austria, and Hungary, 
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—In Estonia, the people have voted to resto 
constitutional rule Sete 

Feb. 27—At Washington, the Senate and House 
oon one EE? on we ice $500,- 

, 0! sonservation . The Pres dent 

4 signed the bill on March 1. 

Feb. 28—In Ethiopia, Italian troops occupied witi- 
out opposition, Mt. Alaji, where, on Dec. 7, 1895, 
an Italian force of 2,300 were defeated with 
Slaughter by natives under Ras Makonnen. 

—In Chile, the government suppressed a revolu- 
tionary movement led by a group of retired army 
officers. The insurgents attempted to capture 
Gen. Novoa, commander-in-chief of the army. 

—In Georgia, the governor's treasury, closed sinve 
Treasurer B. Hamilton was ousted for refusing to 
pay warrants drawn on this year's funds, was 
opened, and highway funds piled into its vault, 


1936—MARCH. 


Mch. 1—The Soviet Union abolished the old myth- 
ical gold ruble and stabilized the paper ruble for 
external trade as well as for internal trade at five 
to the dollar. The rate went into effect internally 
on Feb. 1. The new valuation will apply on 
foreign transactions beginning April 1. 

—Germany recovered full sovereignty over the 
Saar when the last League of Nations bonds were 
cut. The supreme plebiscite tribunal, which was 
left in the Saar for one year after the government 
was formally turned over to the Reich, was dis- 
solved at midnight. 

—A strike for higher wages and shorter hours by 
skyscraper elevator operators at N. Y. City, 
made thousands of persons in flats and office 
buildings climb as much as 30 to 50 flights of 
stairs. Mayor La Guardia declared a state of 
emergency and ordered the city departments to 
supply partial service in residential buildings, in 
removal of garbage and delivery of food, and 
medical and ambulance aid. The strike was 
settled by arbitration on March 16, but many 
strikers were locked out for alleged violence. 
Over 2,500 buildings had been involved. 

—tIn an 8-minute world-wide radio broadcast from 
London, King Edward VIII said: “I’m better 
known-to most of you as the Prince of Wales, as 
the man who during the war and since has had 
an opportunity of getting to know people in nearly 
every country of the world under al! conditions 
and circumstances, and although I now speak to 
you as the King I am still that same man who has 
had that experience and whose constant effort 
will be to continue to promote the well being of 
his fellow men.” 

Mch. 2—The U.S. House voted, 181 to 146, to im- 
peach Judge Halsted L. Ritter of the Southern 
District of Florida. There were four counts in 
the House resolution, but attention was centered 
on one indictment, an accusation that Judge 
Ritter accepted $4,500 from A . Rankin, a 
former law partner, which was said to have been 
part of a $75,000 fee received by Rankin from a 
receivership appointment made by Ritter. 


NEW TREATY WITH PANAMA. 


—aAt Washington, a treaty was made with Panama 
whereby the U. S. renounces its guarantee of the 
independence of Panama, an obligation specified 
in the first article of the basic treaty of 1903, and 
surrenders the right contained in that treaty to 
intervene to maintain order in the cities of Panama 
and Colon a in sdigcent, te eee 3 ae 
basis was agr upon of paying annually by the 
U. 8., retroactive to Feb. Be 1934, when the first 
so-called default occurred—the sum of 430,000 
balboas, the currency of Panama. The value of 
the balboa was fixed for the purposes of the agree- 
ment at the present value of the dollar. 

—Chicago went on Eastern Standard time, thus 

ultting the Central Time Zone, by a City Council 
rdinance. 

—At San Francisco, in Thomas J. Mooney’s habeas 

corpus hearing, George W. Grimmer, undercover 

man for the United Railroads of San Francisco 
during the strike of 1907 and later employed by 
that company to spy on Mooney following the 

1916 explosion, testified that ‘‘Joe Daugherty’ of 

Amarillo, Texas, had admitted being the Pre- 

paredness Day bomber. He was later found 

decapitated in Chicago, according to the witness. 

At Enicago, Anthony Gebardi (De Mory), 24, 

was assassinated. He was a half-brother of Vin- 

cent Gebardi, known as Machine Gun Jack Mc- 

Gurn, one-time bodyguard of Alphonse Capone 

who was slain on Feb. 15 in a North Side bowling 


lley. 
Meh. 3 The Minimum Wage Law for Women was 
invalidated as unconstitutional by the N. Y. 
State Court of Appeals, by a 4 to 3 decision. The 
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‘ait alee ail by the U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, 

on June 1. 

—At Geneva, the League of Nations, Committee of 

. the group of mediators—appealed to Italy and 
Ethiopia to open ‘‘in the framework of the League 
and in the spirit of the covenant’ armistice and 
peace negotiations and decided to give them 
“week to answer. 

—In Japan, 7 generals, members of the Supreme 
War Council, resigned, and retired—Sadao Araki, 
Jinzaburo azaki, Senjuro Hayashi, Yoshikazu 
Nishi, Kenkichi Ueda, Count Juichi Terauchi 
and Abe Nobuyuki, Koki Hiroka, as Premier, 
Swore in a new cabinet on Mech. 9. 

—In Italy, the Cabinet transformed the Bank of 
Italy, the Credito Italiana, the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana and the Banco di Roma—the 
four largest in the nation—from banks of the type 
of large American banks into institutions some- 
what like the Federal Reserve Banks but more 
governmental in character. 

—Mass seizure of the telegraphic correspondence of 
more than a thousand corporations, law, firms and 
well known individuals opposed, both in general 
to the New Deal and, specifically, to its public 
utilities policies, has been practiced by the U. 8. 
Senate lobby investigating committee. 


STALIN INTERVIEWED BY ROY HOWARD. 


.Men. 4—The Soviet Union is prepared to go to war 


with Japan if necessary to-prevent destruction 
of the independence of its virtual political ally, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic—Outer Mon- 
golia. The revelation of the high tension now 
existing and how importantly the Soviet regards 
the recently intensifying friction in_the Man- 
chukuo-Mongolian area was made at Moscow by 
Joseph V. Stalin to Roy W. Howard, chairman of 
the board of the Seripps-Howard newspapers in 
the course of a three-hour discussion of Soviet 
relationship to general world events, war threats 
and_Soviet-American ‘relations particularly. 

—In Ethiopia, according to the Italian commanders, 
three armies under Ras Mulugheta, Ras Kassa 
and Ras Emerou, composed of about 135,000 men 
have been smashed, At least 20,000 and perhaps, 
30,000 Ethiopians have been killed or wounded, 
the entire northern part of Ethiopia to Mount 
Alaji and the Gheva and Takkaze Rivers is virtu- 
ally cleared of enemies. 

—President Roosevelt, at Washington, pushed a 

utton that put into service the Norris Dam, in 
the Tennessee Valley. : 

Mch. 5—At Geneva, The League of Nations gave 
out a telegram from Emperor Haile Selassie, of 
Ethiopia, accepting its appeal that peace negotia- 
tions be opened_but conditioning acceptance on 
Tespect for the League covenant. 

—At Rio De Janeiro, because he had aun informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of Luis Carlos Prestes, 
alleged leader oi the radical revolt last November, 
Victor Allen Barron, 27 years old, an American, 
committed suicide by throwing himself from the 
second floor of police headquarters. 

Mch. 6—In Ethiopia, Italian tgops have occupied 
Corbeta, 13 miles southeast of Mt. Alaji. 

—At Belgfade, Damian Arnautovitch, a South 
Serb teacher and member of the Yevtich Party 
in Parliament, fired 4 bullets at Premier Milan 
Stoyadinovitch while the latter was speaking 
from the rostrum. No shot took effect. The 
assassin was arrested. War Minister, Gen. Pera 
Zhivkovitech was succeeded by Gen. Liubomir 

oritch ih a re-shuffied cabinet. 

—At Elizabeth, N. J., a jury freed Edward Richard 
and Vincent Carolan, brothers, and Charles 
Remley, deputy sheriffs, who had been charged 
with the manslaughter in the slaying last Fall of 
Mfs. Sophie Crempa, Scotch Plains farmer’s wife, 
during a raid by & posse of deputy sheriffs on their 
farm to serve a Contempt warrant on her husband, 
ae an =< arrest the woman herself on a charge 
of assault. 


GERMAN TROOPS OCCUPIED THE RHINE- 
LAND. 


Mch. 7—German troops are moving into the de- 
militarized Rhineland zone created by Re Treaty 
of Versailles and guaranteed by the Locarno pact. 
Chancelor Hitler’s marching orders were timed 
to synchronize with Germany's notification to 
the powers concerned and to a listening Reich 
that she no longer considered herself bound by 
the Locarno terms because the fundamental basis 
and inherent purpose of that pact had been de- 
Stroyed through the conclusion of the mutual 
assistance treaty between France and the Soviet 
Union. France and the other Sees to the 
cCarno pact, complained to the League of Nations. 

Mch. 8—In Ethiopia, an order to cease firing was 
sent out all over the northern war front when it 
was learned that Premier Mussolini had accepted 
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—tIn Spain, 


—- i fetes 


the proposal of the League of Nations to discuss 
peace terms. ta, 
Minister and leader of oné of Ethiopia's three 
northern armies, was admitted at Quoram. It 
was stated he has succumbed to pneumonia, re- 


sulting from exposure. 


France moved reinforcements up to her Rhineland 


fortifications. Officials estimated that 50,000 
men have poured ott of the Metz, Thionville and 
other garrisons toward the Rhineland froitier 
since the orders came from Paris to back up’ ithe 
100,000 poilus already in the forts. 


Mch. 9—Italian troops resumed offensive operations 


on all Ethiopian fronts after 4 one-day suspension. 
arxist celebrations of the Left's elec- 
tion victory, permitted by the Azana government, 
have degenerated into rioting in all parts of the 
country; 7 persons have been killed in the last 24 
hours and 11 Catholic churches, convents and 
schools have been burned in Cadiz. A total of 46 
deaths have resulted from clashes between polit- 
ical enemies, while 25 churches and convents 
have been burned since the general election on 
Feb. 16. Since the Azana Cabinet was formed the 
Mayors and municipal Councils have been removed 
in all the provincial cities, towns and villages. 
They have been replaced, in most places, by revo- 
lutionary Marxists. 


—At London, found guilty of espionage, Dr. Her- 


mann Gortz, German lawyer, was sentenced to 
four yéars’ imprisonment. 


Mch. 10—The German army in the Rhineland was 


increased to 50,000 by the incorporation of twenty 
battalions of police. Chancellor Hitler, in an 
interview, pledged he would commit no overt act. 
Dr. Goebbels announced the world would have to 
accept the German plan. for peace. 


—In Spain, at Granada, troops ordered into the 


streets to restore order were fired on by Red 
snipers from the housetops. One convent, one 
combined church and convent, a Fascist club, the 
Catholic Popular Action Center, the Catholic 
daily newspaper Ideal, two cafés and one theatre 
were destroyed by fire. 


SENATE COMMITTEE SEIZES TELEGRAMS. 
Mch, 11—The U. 8. Senate lobby committee’s mass 


f correspondence was de- 
clared a violation of the Clause in the Bill of Rights 
guaranteeing citizens against ‘‘unreasonable 
searches and seizures’ in District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, where Chief Justice Alfred A. 
Wheat enjoined the Western Union from turning 
over to the committee the coe file of tele- 
grams sent or received by the Chicago law firm 
of Winston, Strawn & Shaw between February 1 
and December 1, 1935. 


seizure of releat ope 


—tThe provisional government of Para uay, headed 


by Col. Rafael Franco, published a decree setting 
up the nation as a totalitarian state modeled after 
German National Socialism (Nazism) and Italian 
Fascism. The decree declared the staté and the 
“liberating revolution’? of February 17, which 
overthrew the government of Dr. Eusebio Ayala, 
as indivisible, and banned for one year political, 
labor or other unions which ‘do not emanate 
explicitly from the state.” Paraguay, the govern- 
ment asserted, will be purged of “‘endemic, dema- 
gogic, industrial and sectarian evils.” 


FLOODS IN EASTERN STATES. 


Mech. 12—Rivers swollen by heavy rains and ice 
jams sent floods swirling through large areas of 
the Northeastern States. The flood toll for the 
East was 29. 1 dead in New York and 1 in New 
Jersey, 10 in New England, 4 in Pennsylvania, 
11 in the Canadian Province of Quebec, 1 in On- 
tario and 1 in Nova Scotia. 

—The French Senate, 231 to 53, ratified the Soviet 
‘Treaty. 

— Explosions in a fire-works factory on Taipa Island 
killed 23 Chinese women and children and injured 
Many others. Rescue work was hampered by fog 
on the island, which is a mile offshore. The plant 
eee rene tg 

—A_mutual aid pact between Russia and outer 
Mongolia Was put in writing. 


—At Detroit, Mich., Harry M. Tyler, Asst. City 
Budget director, killed himself when $349,0 
was missed from’ the City Pension Fund bhi ig oe 


Meh. 13—In Japan, the cult called Omotokyo was 
dissolved by the Home Office, its Sraperh was 
confiscated, its temples ordered destroyed 
its leader was held with associates for cr 
trial on charges that include 1ése-majesté. 

—At Madrid, mobs burned the Monarchist Nacion 
newspaper plant, two churches. One was the 
ancient church of San Luis. 

Mch, 14—In Pennsylvania, at Wilkesbarre, Coast 
Guardsmen from the New Jersey shcré made 
rescues in boats shipped by fail. in New Jet'sey 


The death of Ras Multigheta, War 
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he swollen Passaic River receded rapidly after 

persons had been driven from their homes in 
aterson. Freezing weather checked the Canadian 
flood peril. Faget se 200 families were 
driven from their Kennebec valley homes in 

Maine and were being cared for by neighbors. 

~The U. S. gave formal recognition to the new 

_ government in Paraguay. 

_ —A brilliant meteor flashed across New Jersey and 
fell in the Atlantic. A fragment, 3} inches long, 
and 44 to 1} inches wide scarred a tree, pierced 
a@ shed roof at Red Bank, N. J., bent a heavy 
screw driver, and sank 20 inches into the ground. 

.Mch. 16—At Washington, testimony that six mem- 

bers of Congress and an alleged lobbyist for railway 

and utility interests shared a semi-suburban 

house in Washington last Summer and how as 

many as forty of “the boys’’ were wont to for- 
gather in the cool of the evening and discuss the 
issues of the day was before the Senate Lobby 
Committee. 

—In Spain, Communist peasants raided the olive 
vineyards of President N. A. Zamora and his 
aunt, Miss Gloria Torres, 79, and tried to lynch 
the woman. 

—At Po geese Sweden, A. R. Willen, a disbarred 
lawyer, killed, in the court room Crown Solicitor 
Howard Cederbaum, and Georg Andersson, de- 
fendant in a divorce suit, wounded his counsel, 
shot twice at the Judge, Mayor Carl Aahmann, 
but missed, then killed himself. 

Mch. 17—Sudden floods a over parts of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and est Virginia, causing 
thousands to flee and doing widespread damage. 
14 feet_of water swirled in the streets of Johns- 
town, Pa., scene of a flood in 1889, while house- 
holders were marooned in the upper stories of 
their homes. Four persons were drowned at 
Rossiter, Pa., as a dam burst. Flood waters also 
invaded Pittsburgh and many other cities of Penn- 
sylvania, including Altoona and Tyrone. At 
Cumberland, Md., the National Guard was called 

out as the water rolled 10 feet deep through the 

streets. 24 inches of snoW fell in the Buffalo area, 
erippling traffic and causing a hockey rink roof 
to cave in. . 

—At Albany, N. Y., the Court of Appeals, 6 to 1, 
upheld the constitutionality of the State Housing 
Law which permits cities to set up authorities to 
foster housing and slum-clearance projects. 

—A new trial for Manny Strewl, now serving a term 
of 50 years in Clinton prison for the ar ord 
of John J. O'Connell in 1933, was ordered in a 
decision handed down by the Appellate Division 

at Albany, N. Y. 

Meh. 18—Floods continued to rage in the Eastern 
States, with loss of life and t damage to prop- 
erty in the valleys of the Ohio, Allegheny, Monon- 

r ahela, Susquehanna, Connecticut and other rivers. 

Wilkes 


N 
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e parts of Pittsburgh, Pa., Johnstown, Pa. 
Barre, Pa., Williamsport, Pa... Cumberland, 
Md., Wheeling, W. Va., Hartford, Conn., Spring- 
4 field, Mass, and smaller places were submerged 
for several days. The water stop the opera- 
tion of power and light plants. ttsburgh was 
isolated for a night or two, when airplanes could 
not leave or land because the landing fields were 
dark. Railroad and bus traffic across Pennsyl- 
vania had to stop for awhile. By Mar. 24, the 
floods had subsided. They were due both to 
rains and to melting ice and snow. Many bridges 
were destroyed or torn away. Several trains 
were wrecked in upper New Jersey, and in Con- 
necticut by washouts. The loss of life was ap- 
roximately 171—Penn., 112; 
0; Me., 5; Vt., 5; Md., 4; V. 
N.Y., 2; N.H., 1; Ga., 2; N.C! 
was estimated at over $500,000,000; 
destitute, 430,000. Of the deaths, 57 were in the 
Pittsburgh district; 22 at Johnstown; 12 at Wheel- 
ing: 5 at Williamsport. About 90,000 families 
were subject to relief. Over 275,000 W. P. A. 
workers were used in rehabilitation work. 


LEAGUE FINDS GERMANY GUILTY. 


Meh. 19—At London, the Council of the League of 
Nations adopted by a unanimous vote the Franco- 
Belgian resolution that Germany had been guilty 
of infringement of the Locarno treaty by her mili- 

tary reoccupation of the Rhineland. Delegates of 

four of the Locarno powers (Britain, France, Italy, 

Belgium) also in session at London, had urged 

- demilitarizing another area of German territory 
and stationing British and Italian troops on. Ger- 
man soil d e. the period of negotiations for a 
4 ; 1 with Germany. 

ue 2b The golden jubilee of the establishment 

"of the first alternating current system in America 

was celebrated under the. auspices of the American 
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te of Electrical Engineers in 48 cities 


e country. , 
Soha beenoh Chamber of Deputies after 
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—At Rome, Italy, Austria, and Hungar 
protocols promising to remain faithful to the 
principles of political, economic and cultural 
cooperation laid down in the Rome protocols of 
March 17, 1934. ; ‘ 

Mech. 24—Dust clouds, carried from the Southwest 
on high -winds, left a gritty film in Chicago, St. 
Louis and Central Missouri, and south to Bast 
Texas. Visibility at Grand Rapids, Mich., was = 
reduced to a mile and a half. i 

—At_Oviedo, Spain, Alfredo Martinez, Ex-Minister 
of Labor, died of an assassin's wounds. In Ireland, 
near Dublin, Vice Admiral H. B. Somerville 
was shot dead by 4 armed men. i Se 

—At Minneapolis, Thomas Touhy, convicted of 
the $78,000 mail robbery (Jan. 3, 3), Was 
sentenced to 23 years in a Federal prison. f Ai oF 


NAVAL TREATY SIGNED. Me 


Mech. 25—At London, Britain, the United States 
and France signed a naval treaty which provides: 
the maximum of capital ships is‘to be 35,000 to: 
with 14-inch guns; the maximum of aircraft car- 
riers is to be 22,000 tons with 6.l-inch guns; 
eruiser and destroyer categories are to be classed 
as “‘light surface vessels’’ and limited to 8,000 | 
tons with 5.1-inch guns; the maximum of sub-— 
marines is to be 2,000 tons with 5.1-inch ; 
a holiday is to be decreed in the building of heavy ~ 
cruisers or “‘pocket battleships’’ in the zone be- j 
tween 8,000 and 17,500 tons. Clauses provide — & 
that the signatory powers are not bound by its 
Up Geib in the event that any part of the | Pi 

violated by any power, signatory or non- 
signatory, or in the event that a signatory power soa 
¢; 


signed 


is threatened by war. The U. 8. aud Britain tH 
signed a private agreement not to build com- ff 
petitively and confirming the principle of naval — 
parity between the two nations. els 
—At Chicago, Irving Weitzman, head of a pa 
chain, was acquitted on a directed verdict at 
second trial for the slaying in 1934 of Eli Daic 
advertising executive. 


oe 


ures. Several estates were owned by titled per- 
sons, The Governor announced all the: lands 
would be evacuated and returned to their own 
until the proper legal action could be taken 
the Cortes (Parliament) in accordance with 
—Governor Harold G. Hoffman, of New Jers 
spent five hours in the former Bronx home 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, studying ‘“‘rail 1 
of the kidnap ladder; after his return to Trent 
he issued a statement implying doubt that any — 
art of the ladder had come from the Hauptmann — 


ome. 
Mch. 27—At N.Y.’ City ( 
army court-martial foun 


h two of the 
an forces took 


GERMAN PLEBISCITE BACKS HITLER. 


H In Germany the national plebiscite on 
M Guanesllor Hitler's Dolicies gave him 98.79 per 
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cent of the votes, according to official returns. 
These figures gave him 44,409,523 votes out of a 
total of 44,952,476. ‘No’ votes and defective 
ballots totaled 542,953. Participation in the 
election, based on an eligible electorate of 45,- 
428,641 persons. was 98.5 per cent. 

In Ethiopia, Italians dropped bombs on the town 
of Harar, and left it in flames. 

—In New Jersey, alleged ‘‘confessions’’ to the kid- 
napping and murder of the Lindbergh baby were 
made—one (the Public Prosecutor of Hunterdon 
County stated) by Gaston B. Means, now in a 

—_ U. §. Prison at Leavenworth, Kan., for extortion 
in the case; the other by Paul H. Wendel, a dis- 
barred Trenton lawyer, who said the “confession 
had been extorted. ‘ 

—In Mexico, 16 were killed and 25 injured in a 
clash between a group holding a teachers’ demon- 
stration and another leaving a Catholic church 
in the village of San Felipe Torres Mochas, in 
the State of Guanajuato. 

—At N. Y. City, Luerezia Bori closed 26 years in 
the Metropolitan Opera House with a farewell 
operatic appearance. 

Mech. 30—The second application for clemency 
before the Court of Pardons of New Jersey by 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, sentenced to death 
for the murder of Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., 
March 1, 1932, was denied. 

—‘‘Jerusalem Calling’’ opened that ancient holy 
city’s first broadcasting station. 

—The Iranian (Persian) Government has informed 
the State Department that as a protest against 
the treatment given Iranian subjects in the 
American press it is closing its diplomatic and 
consular offices in this country and will maintain 
diplomatic relations through the American Lega- 
tion in Teheran: 

Meh, 31—-At Trenton, Col. Mark O. Kimberling, 
pence. keeper in charge.of the New “Jersey 

tate prison, announced that he had postponed 
the execution of Bruno Richard Hauptmann for 
the murder of Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr. for at 
least 48 hours, on his own responsibility, at the 
request of Allyne Freeman, foreman of the Mercer 
ounty grand jury, pending completion of the 
investigation which that body began into the 
case of Paul H. Wendel, the Trenton lawyer who 
first confessed the Lindbergh murder and then 
repudiated his confession. 

—In Ethiopia 5,000 Italian troops occupied Gondar. 
The Italians also claim conquest of the Sultanate 
of Aussa, bordering on French Somaliland. 

—Final pay checks to 600 employees marked the 
end of the N. R. A., in the U, §. A. 

—In Spain all but 40 of the more than 200 Center 
and Right Deputies-elect have withdrawn from 
the Cortes in protest against the Left's order 
invalidating the election of Rightists in Granada 
and other constituencies. An exodus of alarmed 
aristocrats, clergy and members of religious 

‘ orders continues unabated. 

—The new Zeppelin, Von Hindenburg, left Fried- 
richshafen, near Berlin, bound for Rio de Janeiro, 
arriving April 4, on the way home, reached on 

0, two of the motors broke down, and 
eeeres the journey from Africa, over France, by 
special permission, to Germany. 


1936—APRIL. 


April 1—The execution of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann for the murder of Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., 
was fixed for 8 P. M., April 3, by Col. Mark O. 
Kimberling, principal keeper in charge of the 
New Jersey State Prison. 

—At Albany, Governor Lehman announced the 
signing of bills continuing the present milk cotitrol 

law for another year and extending the life of 
the temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
until June 30. 1937. 

—Germany, replying to the Locarno signatories’ 
protest on remilitarization of the Rhineland, 
undertook not to increase the German forces in 
the Rhineland in the next four months, provided 
gear France and Belgium make similar pledges 
Or their side of the border, and proposed: inter- 
national commission to see ‘that this pledge was 
carried out, on condition that inspéction should 
apply on both sides of the frontier. 

—The Austrian. Federal Diet (Legislature) passed 
an act for liability to universal male army con- 
scription between the ages 18 to 42. 

—The British Air Ministry. authorized Colonel 
Charles A, Lindbergh to fly his private plane 
over Great Britain, provided he does not engage 
in commercial flights or accept pay for his services. 

April 2—-Paul H. Wendel, disbarred attorney, was 
peas by the Mercer County Grand Jury a 

renton, N. J., regarding his alleged confession o: 
the kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby. and his 


April 6—Without decidin; 


April 8—France 


alleged repudiation of the same, and. his story of 
having pest himself kidnapped and beaten into his 
“eonfession’”. The Grand Jury adjourned for the 
day without voting for or against an indictment 
of Wendel. 


—Wind and rain caused 40 deaths in ‘the South, 


including 12 at Greensboro, N. C., and 18 at 


Cordele, 8, 
HAUPTMANN ELECTROCUTED. 


April 3—At the State Prison, Trenton, N. J., with 


renewed declarations of his innocence, runo 
Richard Hauptmann, 36, was put to death for 
the murder of Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., Mch. 1, 
1932. He walked into the execution chamber 
and, without saying a word, stepped quickly to 
the electric chair as his two spiritual adv: Ssers 
read to him from the Bible in German. The 
current was turned on at 8:44 P. M. .He was 
pronounced dead at 8:4734. His body was cre- 
mated. 


—At N. Y. City, Miss Vera Stretz was acquitted in 


General Sessions Court of the murder of Dr. 
Fritz Gebhardt at Mitcnell Place, the morning of 
last Nov, 12 


—At San Jose, Calif., Wife-murder charges against 


Lamson were dismissed and he was 
He had been 


David A, 
ordered liberated immediately. 
thrice tried. _- 


April 4—The French Council of State banned the 


Action Francaise, militant royalist group. 


April 5—For the first time in Mexican political his- 


tory women voted in the primary election of the 
National Revolutionary Party in the Federal 
District to choose a candidate for Senator. 


Storms with high winds, followed on April 6 by 


fires, killed 195 at Tupelo, Miss.; 185 at Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; 12 at Coffeeville, Miss.; 4 at Booneville, 
and Auburn, Miss.; 4 at Elkwood; 7 at Red Bay, 
Ala.; 5 in the Columbia area of Tenn.; 7 elsewhere 
in Tenn., and 1 at Lacrosse, Ark. Over 1,700 
were injured. Property loss was estimated at 
the_constitutionality of 
the Securities Act, the U. S. Supreme Court by a 
6 to 3 decision ruled against the government in 
the first test case brought before it under that act. 
With a denunciation of ‘arbitrary power’’, and 
of unlawful inquisitions the court found that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission had at- 
tempted to invade the personal rights of J. Edward 
Jones, N. Y. dealer in oil royalty participation 
certificates. Jones had filed a registration state- 
ment with the commission, which found what 


it thought to be misstatements and omissions. . 


It subpoenaed Jones, who replied by withdrawing 
his registration statement. 


—An express on the Mexican Railway, bound north 


from Vera Cruz, was bombed on a bridge near 
Macho; 9 killed, 14 hurt. 


—In Cuba women sat for the first time in the House 


of Representatives when the new Congress met. 


ZAMORA DEPOSED AS PRESIDHNT OF 
SPAIN. 


April 7—Niceto Alcala Zamora, ‘president of the 


Spanish Republic, was removed from office on a 
Socialist motion that was carried in the Cortes, 
or Parliament, by a vote of 238 to 5.. The Right 
abstained from voting. It was charged that he 
had unlawfully dissolved that body. Diego 
Martinez-Barrio became provisional president. 


—Bernard Rust, Reich Minister for Education, 


abolished all private grammar schools in Ger- 
many; effective on Easter Sunday; at the same 
time all Jewish school children from 6 to 14 years 
of age must leave public schools. 


airliner 
crashed on a mountain-top near Paling anoe 
hostess, Miss Nellie H. Granger, of Kansas 
h hurt, rescued Charles H. 
Cleveland, and the wife of Mayor 
stein, of Newark, N, J. Amon 
students of a military schoo 
Challinor died Apr. 13. 7 
roposed to the Council of the 
League of Nations a ‘European commission,’ 
which would act by a two-thirds majority in regu- 
lating the revision of treaties and would have 
control over armaments and presumably direc- 
tion of an international force for mutual assistance, 
to which each member nation would subscribe. 


llen- 
the dead were 4 
at Wayne, Pa. 


—For lack of jurisdiction, the Dist. of Columb’ 


Supreme Court denied the application of W. ’R. 
Hearst for an injunction restraining the Senate 
Lobby Committee from making any use of tele- 
grams, subpoenaed from the files of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., exchanged between Hearst 
and his editorial employes. 4 
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but hurt no one. arene 
0—Gen. Plutarco Elias —— former Presi- 


i. — At Wilkes-Rarre, Pa., at least 6 bombs were mailed 
to labor officials. Two recipients were killed 
7 and four others were seriously. injured 


—At N. Y. City, Mrs. Nancy Evans Titterton, 34, 

author, wife of Lewis H. Titterton, a book- 

reviewer, was found strangled to death in her home 
in Beekman Place. She had been criminally at- 

7 tacked. On ye he 22, the police arrested John 

Fiorenza, 24, of Brooklyn, an ex-convict, who had 

upholstered a chair for the woman. On May 28 

he was found guilty of murder in first degree. 

He was sentenced to death. 

| —Ecuador has suspended sanctions against Italy. 

¢ April 11—At Port of See Trinidad, a fying boat 

hit a launch and fell into the water, drowning 
E. R. Martinez, of Havana; E. R. Brough, of 
London, and A. Lopez, dining steward; 5 of the 
16 other passengers were hurt. 

April 12—In Ethiopia, Italian troops have reached 
Lake Tana, and on Feb. 13 they raised their flag 
on the shore. On April 15 they occupied, with 
an Eritrean army corps, the city of Dessye, 
former headquarters of the Emperor, after having 
covered 120 miles in 5 days without encountering 


opposition. 

—A cave-in ye Dr. D.-E. Robertson, Herman 

7 Magill and Alfred Scadding, Toronto, at 141-foot 

Ls level of old gold mine, at Moose River, Nova 
Scotia. Magill, lawyer, part owner of the mine, 

“4 died on April 30, in the mine, of privation and 
exposure. Robertson and Scadding were rescued 

on April 23 through a new shaft dug and blasted 

by volunteers. 

’ April 13—Followi an interview with President 

{ Roosevelt, Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, who was 

/ relieved of his command for criticizing W. P. A. 

F expenditures at can wen on the Army og ate 

a 

: 
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tions bill, was restored to active duty. e Was 
removed from the 8th Corps Area at San Antonio, 
Tex., on February 24, and was assigned to the 
6th Corps Area with headquarters in Chicago. 
: He served one full day and then, on May 4, asked 
4 to be retired. The request was granted. 
4 —At N. Y. City, Mrs. Mae Scheible was sentenced 
: to four years’ imprisonment and fined $5,000 by 
" Judge J. C. Knox in U. 8. Dist. Court on her con- 
. viction for violation of the Mann act. 
—The baseball season opened with a total attend- 
ance of over 204,000. ah ghee colibes 
April 15—-At Trenton, N. J. e Mercer County 
{ R its investigation into the 


. Wendel, 51, disbarred 


i er, that he kidnapped and murdered the 
4 Lindbergh baby. It voted no indictment. An 
E indictment ae Bruno R. Hauptmann with 
“a the extortion of $50,000 m money from 


I Tanso! 

es, . Charles A. Lindbergh, handed up Sept. 26, 

‘ 1934, was dismissed by Swige Harry Stackell in 

2 Bronx County Court. 

—The Roosevelt administration announced it was 
dropping the Florida ship canal and the Passa- 
maquoddy, ee re dam Laat she 

— . Y. State Unemployment Insurance 
pas ihren Sonstinusonal by the Court of Ap- 
peals in a 5 to 2 decision. 


STOLEN MONEY RECOVERED. 


— Recovery of $310,000 of $590,000 stolen Dec. 14, 
1934, ae the U. 8. Trust Co., N. Y. City, was re- 
vealed by Federal agents in connection with the 
arrest of 8 men, on several of whom the missing 
notes were found. 
te Carlo, Estee Poe, on a tip 
NY the’ $146,000 worth that dis- 
jes, part of the $1,462, WO! a is- 
artneiee from the delivery room of C. J. Devine 
& Co., Wall St., before noon on Jan. 28, 1935, 
while the messenger was recording an entry in 
his book. The securities were ee aropeny of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., in N. Y. City. 
B 
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jurisdiction in all her legal 
es accepting this clause. 
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April 17—The U. 8. Senate, 56 to 28 (a two-t ‘irds 
majority), found Federal District Judge Halsted 
L. Ritter, of Florida, guilty of one of the seven 
articles of impeachment brought by the House of 
Representatives, and removed him from office. 

—In Germany, 5 of 32 London schoolboys on fh 
Eastern vacation died from exposure in a blizzard 

in the Black Forest. 

April 18—A convict named Marinos in the State 
prison at Synagros, near Athens, who had been 

sentenced to life imprisonment for murder, — 

alarmed the whole Greek capital for more than 
half a day and caused a Re meeting of the 

Cabinet before he was killed by a prison guard. ‘ 

—At Genoa, Mgr. Tito Crespi, auditor of the papal 

nunziature at Madrid, was found hanged in his 

cabin aboard the steamer Merano when it docke: 

Sg ata He was expelled from Monieh, 

n_ 1926. : 

April 19—After several days of tension, Arab at- __ 

tacks on Jews occurred in the Tel Aviy-Jaffa 

district, resulting in the deaths of 9 Jews and 2 

Arabs, and the wounding of 50, including 10 

Arabs and some Britons. On April 20, five more 

Jews were killed by Arabs and 50 more were in- 

jured as outbreaks continued in the Jaffa area. __ 

—Frederick H. Harvey, vice president and general __ 
manager of the Harvey System of eating houses — 

of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 

and his wife, Elizabeth Eda Harvey, were killed 
instantly when their biplane in which! they were 
flying from N. Y. City to their home in Kansas __ 

City crashed in the Alleghany Mountains, 12 Ag 

miles east of Johnstown, Pa. i 


LEAGUE FINDS ITALY THE AGGRESSOR. _ es 


April 20—-At Geneva, the League of Nations Coun 
again pronounced Italy the aggressor in Ethiopia 
and held that sanctions should continue, but re- 
newed an invitation for peace. Foreign Secretary 
Eden warned that if the League failed in this — 
test Britain would have to reconsider her reliance 
on it as the guardian of peace. rene 
April 21—At Managua, Nicar: fire that d 
stroyed more than 15 new Eeieivecs buildi 


«re 


Guard must stay out of New Mexico was issue 
by the Governor of the latter state, as the Col 
rado border blockade ainst “cheap labor” 
brought scores of detentions. i ‘ee 
—The third annual anti-war strike was staged by 
many of the fone people of the nation with a 
minimum of disorder. In N. Y. City the police 
stood about while 20,000 undergraduates hel 
outdoor mass meetings. j 
April 23—The Roosevelt administration caused 
be put before Congress a bill providing ears? 
ence for Puerto Rico if the people of that Carib- 
bean island decide in a popular referendum tha 
they want to sever their bonds with the United 


—A German Government airplane crashed\ near 
Neu-Ulm, killing 11, all on board. leh 
April 25—At Trenton, N, J., the unemployed who — 
took over New Jersey's Assembly chamber on — 
April 21, and have remained in session it 
and day ever since informed the Governor that _ 
their move was an “‘insurrection,’’ that they — 
were actually ‘invaders’? and that as Governor 
he should do something about it. The cope 
evicted them on April 29. 
VENEZUELA ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT. é 
—In Venezuela, Eleazar Lopez Contreras, the army * 

omioes: WH rose to the rank of general under ‘the a: 

late dictator, Juan Vicente Gomez, was elect t 

President by 132 to 1 by Congress. " 
April 26—The New York City Charter Revision 

‘Commission, after 15 months of hearings and dis- \ : 

cussions, made public its preliminary report on a 

new municipal constitution, embodying abolition phi 3 


> 
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of the Board of Aldermen and the creation in its 
~ stead of a City Council of 29 members, which 
would’ be the sole legislative body of the city. ; 

April 27—In Poland, foreign exchange control and 
an embargo on gold exports were decreed by 
President Ignancy Moscicki. The zloty is still 
technically on the gold standard, and the govern- 
ment denies devaluation. A 

—At the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, John P. 
Willer, 40, a discharged teacher, wounded Prof. 
Harry Kurtz, and killed himself. 

—At San Francisco, Joe Bowers, 40, a mail robber, 
was killed in an attempt to escape from the 

™» Alcatraz Island Federal prison. _ 

April 28—King Fuad, 68, of Egypt, died at Cairo 
of a heart attack that followed a tenacious four- 
day fight against a gangrenous infection in the 
throat. 

—State control of all German sport was established 
by a decree whereby the sport dictator, Hans 
von Tschammer und Osten, becomes a civil serv- 
ant in the Reich Ministry of the Interior, under 
the orders of Dr. Wilhelm Frick. 

—In Spain, at Barcelona, Miguel Badia, former 
chief of the Catalan Generalidad, or regional 
government, and his brother José were shot and 
Killed as they were leaving their home. 

—The U. S. Government offered $7,000 for Alvin 
Karpis, and $4,500 for Harry Campbell, fugitive 
“public enemies’’. 

April 29—At Beriin, signing of an agreement for 
extension of the German-Soviet trade and ex- 
change agreement was announced in an official 
statement. | 

—At Washington, the administration's $803,000,000 
tax bill, to meet part of the increasing Federal 
budgetary requirements, through additional 
exactions on corporations and their stockholders, 
was passed by the House by 267 to 93. 

—At N. Y. City, Mrs. Anna Sage (Ciolac), known 
as the ‘‘woman in red,” who betrayed John Dil- 
linger to Department of Justice agents, was de- 
ported to Rumania. 

April 30—In Ethiopia, the Italians occupied Debra 
Brehan, 75 miles northeast of Addis Ababa, along 
a level road. Only armed police are left to defend 
the capital. The streets are full of automobiles 
auspre with luggage, hastening to undetermined 
refuges. 

—A Manchukuoan-German commercial agreement 
has been signed at the Tokyo Foreign Office. It 
contains no political clauses. 


1936—MAY. 


May 1—Alvin Karpis, 26, so-called U. S. Public 
Enemy No. 1, was found and seized at New Orleans 
by officers led by J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the Dept of 
Justice. With him was also seized Fred Hunter 
37, and a young woman. Karpis was taken by 
airplane to St. Paul, Minn. On May 27 Hunter 
was sentenced at New Orleans to 2 years in prison 

' for harboring Karpis. At St. Paul, July 27, Karpis 
anes guilty of conspiracy in the $100,000 

dnapping of William Hamm Jr., and was given 
a life sentence. Charles J. Fitzgerald also pleaded 
guilty and received a life sentence. 

—In Ethiopia, Italian troops occupied Daggah Bur. 

—May Day was observed with labor parades 
throughout the world: At Moscow, fast new 
bombers, produced in quantity, shot across Red 
Square and banked and turned directly over 
Lenin’s tomb, atop which stood Joseph Stalin, 
President Mikhail Kalinin and other leaders of 
the Soviet State. 


EMPEROR FLEES ADDIS ABABA. 


May 2—In Ethiopia, before dawn, when Italian 
troops had arrived within 20 miles of Addis Ababa, 
the Emperor, Haile Selassie, with Empress Wai- 
zeru Menen, Crown Prince Asfao Wosan and other 
members of the royal family, left the capital by 
train for Djibouti, French Somaliland’s port and 
eastern terminus of Ethiopia's only railroad. 
Belatan Gayta Herouy, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Ras Kassa and other government officials 
accompanied the Emperor in flight. They arrived 
on May 3, and on May. 4 the royal family left on 
the British cruiser Enterprise, landing at Haifa 
on May 8, and going by train to Jerusalem. 

¢ —In Egypt, a new Chamber of Deputies was elected. 
The Wafdists got about two-thirds of the seats. 

—Ending 15 years as operators of a government- 
owned merchant fleet of 60 freighters built after 
the World War and aggregating about 360,000 
gross tons, Canada has posed of the last of its 
cargo vessels. 

May 3—In Spain, Extremists burned the Los 
Angeles convent church, accusing nuns of distrib- 


uting poisoned candy to girls sheltered there. 
Socialist youths had to rescue the girls from. the 
flames. ‘ 


*PEROPLES FRONT” WON FRENCH 
ELECTIONS. 


—In France, the final elections to the new Chamber 
of Deputies gave the “Peoples Front’’ alles a 
majority, headed by the Socialists. The Com- 
munists got 72 seats; the Socialists 146. ‘ ‘ 

May 4—At Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, Americans in 
their legation beat off an attack of natives, and 
later two women servants were injured by buyllets. 
The British were asked to send aid, but could 
not spare troops for defense. Other legations 
held off repeated attacks. Disorders continued 
and more fires were set. Mrs. A. R. Beatin, of 
Loma Linda, Calif., was killed by a stray bu let, 
and Dr. Andre J, M. Melly, British ambulance 
doctor was fatally wounded. . 

—Three churches, one convent and four Catholic 
schools were burning .and thirty persons had 
been treated for burrs, bullet wounds, knife 
slashes and other injuries suffered in rioting in 
Madrid’s Communist quarters. 

—At Columbus, O., after debate over charges and 
denials of discrimination against the Negro mem- 
bers of the church, delegates to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal .Church 
adopted by 470 to 83 Vea: for the union of 
their church with the M. E, Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 

—Rhode Island opened, at Providence, its tercen- 
tenary celebration, as it recalled its Declaration 
of Independence 160 years ago, two months 
ahead of the united colonies, and it received 
from Governor Curley, of Massachusetts, a reso- 
lution of the General Court of that State revoking 
the banishment edict pronounced 301 years ago 
by the Massachusetts Bay Colony against Roger 
Williams, founder of Rhode Island. 

May 5—In Ethiopia, troops under Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, reached Addis Ababa, the Capital, 
occupied the city, proclaimed Italian conquest 
of the country with a flag raising, and relieved the 
beleaguered American and other foreign legations 
after 3 days of fire, murder, and pillage, The 
cepa included the main force, Askari native 
soldiers on foot, and the Sabauda division of white 
soldiers in-motor trucks, which roared past the 
fortified British legation,.down the Imperial 
Highway from Dessye. All were preceded by a 
squadron of 50 Italian airplanes. There were 
1,000 trucks with-.30,000 soldiers. Before the 
Marshal's entry engineers and other technicians 
had arrived to take over the city services, as well 
as the telegraph and wireless. 

—It is announced from Asuncion that Paraguay 
would return to Bolivia about 1,800 prisoners, 
that 4,500 had died of wounds or illnesses after 
being captured and that 5,000 had escaped. 
Bolivia plans to release about 2,500 and announces 
that 1,600 have died in captivity. 

May 6—At Addis Ababa, most of the city was calm 
under Italian rule, but bandits still held partial 
control over the business section and some out- 
lying districts. A civil Governor was appointed, 
Guiseppe Bottai. 


NEW ZEPPELIN RBACHES U. 8. 


—The new airship Zeppelin, Hindenburg, left 
Friedrichshafen, near Berlin, for the United 
States at 4 P. M. (N. Y. time), with 51 passengers 
(10 women), a crew of 56, mail and freight. She 
arrived at her mooring mast, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, N. J., at 5:23 A. M., (BE. S. T.) 
on May 9. Greatest speed, 90 miles an hour; 
average speed in flight, 69 miles. The dirigible 
left Lakehurst on May 11, at 11:27 P. M., with 
48 passengers and over 150,000 pieces of air mail. 
She arrived on May 13 (11:55 P.eM.) at her new 
home port of Rhein-Main, near Frankfort, and 
left there on the second trip on May 17, at 12:35 
A. M. (N. Y¥. Te arriving at Lakehurst on May 
20 at 7:01 A. M. (delayed by bad weather) left 
Lakehurst on May 20, at 11:05 P. M.; reached 
pt abe May 22, at 11:12 P: M. 

— ashington, a reciprocal trade eement 
between the United States and France, whieh is 
expected to improve commerce between the two 


£ countries, was signed at ta State Department. . 


It came into force on June 


on May 8 by Parliament. On May 9, 

ier ee ae a all-Wafdist Cabinet, sahes 
ay 7—In opia, the Italian Army took over 
the French railroad to the frontier and restarted 
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service. Native police aided in bringing order to 

; Addis Ababa. News dispatches over the British 
ie radio were cut off. } 
—At Toledo, O., J. E. Hoover and his U. S. Govt. 
G-men arrested Harry Campbell and Sam Coker. 
and took the former by airplane to St. Paul, to 
Stand trial in the Bremer (1934) kidnapping. His 
peypore said Campbell had on him $2,000 of the 
kidnap cash and Coker had $1,900. At San Fran- 

' cisco, the G-men arrested William Mahan, 33, 
with $20,300 of cash got in the $200,000 kidnap- 
ping of George Weyerhaeuser, May 24, 1935. 
ahan was flown to Tacoma, Wash., and on 

May 9 pleaded guilty in the U.S. Court and was 

. Sentenced to 60 years in prison. He had been 
tracked by a trail of ransom bills on which the 
serial numbers had been altered. Up to May 14, 
over $157,319 of the Weyerhaeuser ransom was 
recovered. 

—At N. Y. City a 2-yr. anthracite coal wage pact was 
signed—a 7-hour day, a 5-day week without re- 
duction in pay, but with certain modifications; a 
complete check-off obligating the operators to 
collect union dues and assessments, prohibition of 
strikes in the life-time of the agreement and a 
modified equalization of work. 

—The Netherlands freighter Alphard was sunk in 
the North Sea when it collided with the Hamburg- 
American liner New York, but all 26 members 
of the crew were saved. : 

May 8—Italian troops in Ethiopia occupied Harar. 
Ras Seyoum, at Fenaroa, and Degiac Ayehi 
Burru, surrendered. Train service was resumed 
oF tee only railway, between Addis Ababa and 

uti. 


ETHIOPIA ANNEXED BY ITALY. 


May 9—Premier Mussolini announced the annexa- 
tion of Ethiopia and the assumption by King 
Victor Emmanuel of the title of Emperor. Mar- 
shal Badogtio was appointed Viceroy with full 
powers and General Graziani was made a marshal. 

—Twelve were killed and more than 100 wounded 
at Saloniki, as the army and police strove to re- 
store order in the Macedonian capital. Tobacco 
workers, supported locally by a general strike, 
sought to gain control of the center of the city. 

—At Passaic, N. J., 4 children (3 boys, 1 girl) were 
born to Mrs. Elsie Kasper, 36, wife of a laborer. 
They were five weeks too soon, so were put in an 
incubator. 

—After a sham running battle of 3,000 miles lasting 
from April 27 the U. S. fleet is anchored in the Bay 
of Panama under the guus of the fortified islands 
guarding the canal’s approaches. uring the 
cruise turbine trouble sent the battleships Mis- 
sissippi and New Mexico cruising slowly back 
toward the naval base at San Diego, escorted by 
three mine layers. 

—Mrs. Lillian Guild, 59, shop manager, was mur- 
dered at a Y. W. C. A. hotel, Chicago, by Thomas 
Starr, 28 a Negro rag-picker who, on May 28, 
was sentenced to 199 years in prison. 

May 10—At Madrid the Electoral College chose 
Manuel Azana, the President of Spain. There 
Was no contest. A cabinet was made up by 
Santiago C. Quirogs, a Galician. 

—In Cuba, Havana University formally was opened 
for the first time since the revolutionary strike 
at the beginning of 1935 when armed forces oc- 
eupied the institution. Prof. Evelio L. Barrena, 
who was wounded by assassins, Made a brief ad- 
dress before a group of faculty members, govern- 

» Ment officials and a few students. 


STOLL KIDNAPPER CAUGHT. 


11—U. S. Govt. G-men captured at Glendale, 
Moy uit, Thomas H. Robinson, jr., 29, accused of 
kidnapping Mrs. Berry V. Stoll from her home 
near Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 10, 1934. He was 
flown by airplane to Louisville. He had spent all 
but $2,360 of the $50,000 ransom money. Much 
: of the time he was disguised as a woman. On 
May 13 he pleaded guilty to the kidnapping and 

Was sentenced to prison for life. i 
—At Geneva, the Council of the League of Nations 
rejected Italy’s demand that the Ethiopian ques- 
tion be removed from further consideration by 
* that body. The Emperor's delegate was recog- 
nized as still representing Ethiopia. The Italian 
delegate thereupon walked out of the Council 

chamber. 
12—Chile has prohibited the exportation of 
Sai ctoaitural products, stocks of which are seri- 
ously diminished, principally beans, wheat, bar- 
d oats. 2 i 

ee Vilna, the heart of Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, 
dictator of Poland, who died a year ago, was 
placed beside the ashes of his mother in a memorial 

ceremony attended by 100.000 people. 


> —-) 


—At Manchester, England, Dr. Buck Ruxton, 36, 
a Parsee doctor, was hanged for the murder, at 
Lancaster, Sept. 15, 1935, of his wife and her maid 
Jane Rogerson, 20, whose cut-up bodies with 
faces skinned and eyes, ears and noses removed 
were found in a ravine near the border of Scot- 
Ee fio ot ty ote eee mae a his auto after 

angiing both women and chopping them u 
ing He tub. ~ bare! atte 
ay 13—The U. S. House, 235 to 142, rejected the 
$3,000,000,000 Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Re- 

e : 

7 RGN. Xe Legislature rejected Governor Lehman's 
eight-point social security program and passed 
the Wadsworth Old-Age Pension Bill. 

—At McAlester, Okla., 24 convicts escaped from the 
State Penitentiary, used a foreman as a shield, 
then killed him and dumped his body from an 
automobile, while ten of their band were being 
shot down by guards. Six of the escaping prisoners 
were recaptured unhurt. 

—In the Club Shamrock, on Geary St., San Francisco, 
4 persons were killed and 12 hurt in panic when 
some one tried to light a cigarette from a torch 

_ held by Peggy Blossom, a dancer. 

—In a safe deposit box in a bank vault at 49th St. 
and 7th Ave., N. Y. City, police detectives found 
several of the $100,000 bag of jewels stolen on 
Oct. 12, 1930, from the home on Riverside Drive 
of Mrs. Chries F. Zittel, whom the two thieves 
bound with wire. The pair identified by their 
Rogues Gallery photos are now in state prison for 
ransom kidnapping. 

—At Detroit, Mich., Charles A. Poole, 32, a WPA 
worker, was shot to death by members of the Black 
Legion, a secret society of robed_night-riders on 
suspicion he had beaten his wife. Several members 
were arrested and confessed. 

May 14—The N. Y. Legislature adjourned after the 
longest session in 25 years, after defeating re- 
apportionment, and _ pari-mutuel betting, but 
passed the Wadsworth Old Age Bill, reducing the 
limit for pensions from 70 to 65 years. 

—At N. Y. City, Edgar L. Eckert, assistant treasurer 
and a director of Rogers Peet Co., was found 
strangled in a washroom off the uptown platform 
of the Independent Subway at 8th Ave. and 42nd 
St. He had been robbed. 


—At Rome, the Italian Chamber of Deputies un- ~ 


animously approved the three articles of the new 
decree law placing Ethiopia under Italian sover- 
eignty and giving King Victor Emmanuel IIT the 
title of Emperor of Ethiopia. The Senate ap- 
proved on May 16. 

May 15—Guatemala gave notice of withdrawal from 
the League of Nations. 

—At Manila, blindfolded high school girls selected 
40,000 youths who will be the first recruits in the 
Philippine Commonwealth's national army. The 
dra’ by lot chose the first draft from the 
148,964 20-year-old Filipinos who registered early 
re April under the Compulsory Military Training 

W. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Freel, 50, wife of Robert B. Freel 
of Ciinton, Mass., vanished from home. Her 
battered and burned body was found on May 21 
on Mount Wantastiquet, N. H., after a forest 
fire was put out. 

May 16—The Vatican removed from office the Rev. 
Andre Du Bois de la Villerabel, Archbishop of 
Rowen. 

—At Gordonsville, Va., a posse fired the home of 
William Wells, a Negro, and shot to death 
and his sister, after the Negro had killed Sheriff 
W. B. Young and had wounded 5 others. 

—Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. City, began 
celebrating its 100th birthday. ~ = 

—At Bartow, Fla., ex-Police Chief R. G. Tittsworth 
of Tampa, and Robert Chappell, former Tampa 
city employe and special policeman, were acquitted 
by a dicected verdict in the first of the Tampa 
flogging trials. Tittsworth was charged t) 

Peleae an accessory in the kidnapping at the Tampa 
police station last November of Eugene F. Poul- 
not; the other defendants were charged with be’ 
principals in the crime. Poulnot_ was kidnapp 
and flogged, along with Joseph Shoemaker, who 
later died, and Sam J. Rogers. On May 23 the 
jury of six men convicted 5 ex-policemen of Oe 
in the Poulnot kidnapping—-C. A. Brown, jr. 
S. E. Crosby, J. P. Bridges, F. W. Switzer, and 
C. W. Carlisle. . 

May 17—At La Paz, Bolivian Army officers and 
civilian members of the Socialist party took over 
the country’s government in a bloodless, shotless 

Bresident Jose Luis Tejada Sorzano 


rarily in charge by the Junta. 
—Six lepers escaped from the colony of 5,000 on the 


Ly 
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Philippine Island of Culion, killing 7 persons in 
~ their trip to Palawam. 

—At Addis Ababa, Balahu, giant former umbrella 
carrier for Emperor Haile Selassie and latera 
drum major of the imperial band, was executed 
by a firing squad. He had been condemned by an 
Italian military tribunal on charges of espionage 
and brigandage. Balahu, who stood 7 feet 5 
inches, was the tallest man in Ethiopia. 


GUFFEY COAL ACT UPSET. 


May 18—The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 3 (Cardoza, 
Brandeis, Stone) upset the Guffey bituminous coal 
~. act, on the ground that the interstate price-fixing 
provisions for bituminous coal in the act were in- 
extricably linked with the wages-and-hours regula- 
tions, which were declared to be an invasion of 
States’ rights, reserving judgment meanwhile on 
the validity of price-fixing. Congress had spe- 
cifically provided that the titles of the measure 
were separable. _ a 

—Becatise the Grain Futures Act of 1922 is written 
in the present and not the past tense, the U. S. 
Supreme Court defeated the attempt of Secretary 
Wallace to bar Arthur W. Cutten from trading 
on the grain markets. 

—The U. S. Senate ratified the recent London Naval 
Treaty, unanimously. 

—The U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
CoJumbia ruled as unconstitutional the provisions 
of the Federal Emergency Appropriations Act of 
1935 which set up the Resettlement Administration. 
The opinion reversed the District of; Columbia 
Supreme Court in its refusal to enjoin Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Administrator, from proceeding with a 
“model community’’ project in the Township of 
Franklin, N. J. 

—The U. S. and Finland signed a trade agreement 
at Washington. 

May 19—Britain is reducing the number of its heavy 
war ships in the Mediterranean, at Alexandria and 
Gibraltar. In Ethiopia, Marshal Graziani has re- 
leased all prisoners. Guerrilla warfare by the natives 
goes on. The shooting of Ethiopians on denuncia- 

- tions or on the discovery of arms in their possession 
continues in Addis Ababa, At Amsterdam 20,000 
women from all parts of the Netherlands held a 
pence parade. The women, all wearing white 

owers, walked silently through large crowds. 

—At Albany, N. Y., the Court of Appeals gave a new 
trial to Manning Strewl, sentenced to fifty years 
Te for the kidnapping of Lieut. John 
J. O'Connell, jr., nephew of Edward J. and Daniel 
P. O’Connell, county political leaders. 

—At Williamstown, Mass., Lewis J. Somers jr., 19, 
college student, of Meriden, Conn., shot to death 
Robert P. Henneberry, 19, fellow student, of 
Chicago, and killed himself. 

—The Extraordinary. Grand Jury investigating the 

rukman case in Brooklyn, asked Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman for the removal of William F. X. 
Geoghan, District Attorney of Kings County. 

May 20—At Havana, Miguel Mariano Gomez y 

Arias, elected last Jan. 10, was sworn in as Cuba's 
_. sixth constitutional President. 

May 21—At Washington, delegates from 20 rail- 

" way unions and from 85 percent of the railway 
Inileage agreed on terms for taking care of em- 
ployees found superfluous as a result of a co- 
ordination, who are to receive a “co-ordination 
allowance’ or dismissal wage amounting to 60 

_per cent of their average monthly wage. The 
payments are to range for periods of from 6 to 
60 months. Employees demoted because of con- 
solidation will receive their previous income for a 
Maximum of five years regardless of the wage 

* paid on the new job. 

—At Washington, Dr. Francis E. Townsend pen- 
sion-plan founder, walked out on a House com- 
mittee inquiry saying he would not appear again 
“unless under arrest.’’ 


THOMAS OUT OF BRITISH CABINET. 


May 22—At London, Colonial Secretary J. H. 
Thomas, former engine driver and labor leader, 
who became a Minister and friend of Kings, re- 
signed from the Cabinet in the face of the scandal 
over the alleged leakage of budget secrets a month 
ago. On June 2 the British Government pub- 
lished that a special court of inquiry had found 
Thomas revealed budget secrets to Alfred Bates 
and Sir. Alfred Butt, who quickly sold stocks and 
took out insurance against a raise in taxes. Un- 
derwriters thus lost £100,000. Thomas and Butt, 
on June 11, resigned from the House of Commons. 

—Alexander Mackay, 29, a British subject, and 
Joseph Kristy, 27, were hanged at San Quentin, 
Calif. Sout for slugging the warden and escap- 

,_ing with four Prison Board members as hostages. 

May 23—In Germany, Adolf Seefeld, 65, convicted 

- | of the murder of 12 boys, who confessed “‘a large 


—< / 


te 


number of additional murders and crimes,’” was 
beheaded at Schwerin. He used a secret poison. 

May 24—At N. Y., hundreds of Italian women who 
had sent gold wedding rings to the Italian Red 
Cross to help finance the Italian expedition into 
Ethiopia renewed their marriage vows a3 iron 
rings from Premier Mussolini were placed on 
their fingers by their husbands at special services 
at Roman atholic. churches in the city and 
vicinity. 

—In Belgium, Parliament elections gave the Social- 
ists 70 deputies; the Catholics, 63; the new Rexists, 
21. The Liberals lost one seat and with it the 
Chamber lost that veteran of Belgian and inter- 
national politics, Paul Hymans. The Communists 
gained 6 seats and the Frontists—the Flemish 
Nationalists—8. The Rexists are dissident Cath- 


olics. 

May 25—The U. S. Supreme Court (5 to 4, Hughes 
with the minority) upset the Municipal Bank- 
ruptey Act of 1934, as an invasion of the rights of 
the States. The Court pointed out, also, that the 
states were prohibited by the Federal Constitution 
from passing any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts. 

—The Supreme Court also refused to review a suit 
brought by Uebersee Finazkorporation Aktien 
Gesselschaft, of Switzerland, to enjoin Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co. from turning $1,250,000 in 
American gold coin over to the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The U. 8S. District Court in the Southern 
District of New York had held that. the gold was 
subject to forfeiture. 

—tThe dirigible Hindenburg, with 40 passengers, left 
Frankfort on her first trip to South America, 
reaching Rio de Janeiro on May 29. 

—At Vienna, Prince Ernst von Hohenberg, 32, sec- 
ond son of the late Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
married Miss Maria Theresa Wood, only daughter 
of Capt. George Jervis Wood, who retired in 1909 
from the British diplomatic service. It was the 
murder of his father, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
at Sarajevo in 1914 that touched off the World 
War. mother was not of royal rank and he is 
not considered in line for the Austrian throne 
should it be restored. 

—At Cleveland, O., Norman Thomas was nominated 
for the third consecutive time as the Socialist 
party’s candidate for President. No other can- 
didate was presented to the [convention. For 
Vice-President the convention nominated George 
A. Nelson, a ‘‘dirt farmer,’’ of Milltown, Wis. He 
Was unopposed. The platform calls for a revision 
of the U. S. Constitution. 

—Forest fires near Barnegat, N. J., killed 5, includ- 
ing 2 members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The flames swept over 90 square miles of 
woodland. Nearly 1,000 men, including 200 
soldiers from Camp Dix, and more than 300 
Civilian Conservation Corps members, joined 
the State fire wardens in fighting the flames. 

May 26—Rakwicz, a little Bohemian village close to 
the Austrian frontier, was desolated by the drown- 
ing of 31 school children. About 120 left on an 


excursion to the Polau Mountains in farm wagons, ~ 


each drawn by a pair of horses. Between Auspitz 
and Lundenburg, where a ferryboat crossed the 
flooded Thaya River, a wagon fell from the craft 
at the deepest part of the river. 

—The former President of Portugal, Bernadino 
Machado, and fifty other bag oly Portuguese, 
who have been either expelled from the country 
or considered political refugees, have received 
amnesty from the present government. 

May 27—The first sentences in the mass trial of 
Catholic monks at Coblenz on charges of im- 
morality were passed when Bernhard Steinhoff. 
called Brother vigill, a priest of the Order o 
St. Francis, was sentenced to 8 years at penal 
servitude and to 10 years’ loss of civil rights. 


QUEEN MARY’S FIRST VOYAGE. 


—The new giant Cunard-White Star steamship, 
Queen Mary, with 2,139 passengers, left Southam 
ton, England, on her first ocean voyage. She 
arrived at N. Y. City on June 1. having averaged 
29.13 knots on a measured course of 3,158 nautical 
miles between Cherbourg Breakwater and Am- 
brose Light in 4 days, 12 hours, 24 minutes. The 
ship, on the return to Europe, left N. Y. City on 
June 4 with 1,855 passengers. 

—At Moscow, Russia, I. D. Simenchuk, the ‘tyrant’ 
of Wrangel Island, convicted of having led a reign 
of terror, was shot dead. His chief lieutenant, 8. 
P. Startseff, also paid with his life for the killing 
of Dr. W. R. Wulfson, member of a Soviet scien- 
tific expedition that had visited the polar station. 

—At Athens, Princess Izzade Madiha, daughter of 
late King sel of Iraq, married a Greek waiter. 

ME ah rae Seni” pase the AbtSe BH 
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; “WEALTHY QUINTUPLETS. 

—". Dionne quintuplets, 
_ 2 years old and received 

ied 

. They gave their parents a check for $1,000. 

_ —The coronation of King Edward VIII in West- 

Minister Abbey Wednesday, May 12, 1937, was 
announced in the London Gazette. 

-—In Mexico, at Irapuato, soldiers killed a rebel 
Chief Ramirez, cut off his head and put it on a 

. pole in the public square. 

__ —At St. Paul, Nebr.. Solomon Rickner, 115 years 

% old, born Feb. 18, 1821, in Northampton County, 

. Pa., died from a broken leg. His father died at 
i 102, his mother at 99. He leaves a daughter, 

_ 9 grand children, 25 great grand children. His 
porenes were Dutch. 

—The electric chair at Sing Sing (N. Y.) State Prison 

ended the crime careers of Vincent de Martino, 

27; Frank Russo, 23; Charles Kropowitz, 22; and 

George Rosenberg, 22, ali of Brooklyn, who Killed 

Thomas Gaughan, a customer, in a $70 hold up 

in a Rogers Ave. cafe June 10, 1935. 

May 29—The new German nayy—3_ battleshi 

(vest pocket), 19 submarines, over 100 craft in 

ae reviewed by Chancellor Hitler in Kiel 

ay. 

—In Spain, 22 persons were killed and nearly 100 
injured in the mountain town of Yeste, near 

Albacete, when farmers invaded the land and at- 

tempted to cut dowy trees. Civil Guards sought 

to prevent them. 

—tThe strike of Atlantic Coast seamen, directed 
for the last ten weeks by a committee of the 
International Seamen's Union without official 
sanction of the union, was brought to a close. 

—An armed revolt began in Paraguay. 

. —A 12-yr. struggle between Presbyterian Modern- 

ists and Fundamentalists was decided in favor 
of the former as the General Assembly of the 

Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. voted at Syracuse, 

N. Y., to sustain rulings of various Synods and 

Presbyteries to enforee the mandate against 


$250,000 spot cash on a 
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membership in the Independent Board for Foreign 
Missions. The board is a Fundamentalist group. 


G. A. R. REDUCED TO 4,500 COMRADES. 


May 30—Memorial Day parades and ceremonies 
throughout the U. S. revealed that only about 
‘ 4,500 comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic 
answered the roll-call of living Civil War veterans 
as the nation honored its war dead. Death has 
erased the names of more than 404,000 G. A. R. 
z members since the organization reached its mem- 
bership long of 409,489 in 1890. At least 1,700 

died in 1935. 


F May 31—At Taiyuan, China, Gen. Li Shengta, 
. commander of the Nineteenth Army, was shot dead 
~  .. by one of his bodyguards. The assassin was killed. 
a 1936—JUNE. 

' June 1—The U.S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4 (Hughes, 
_ Brandeis, Cardozo, Stone) declared the N. Y. 


State Minimum Wage Law for Women and Chil- 
dren unconstitutional as violating the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The ma- 
j jority opinion, written by Justice Butler, asserted 
i that neither N. Y. State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment had authority to fix wages for women workers. 
Seventeen states have minimum wage legislation. 
Seven of these with laws similar to the N. Y. 
. State statute had asked the Supreme Court to 
sustain that law. 

—Italy is consolidating Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland into 5 states or provinces, with Addis 
Ababa as the seat of central authority. 

'—At Vatican City, an international office for Catholic 


e Action, an organization embracing lay activities 
e- of the Roninn ¢ Catholie church, was created. The 
\: office will coordinate the work of laymen through- 
wa _ out the world. It will be headed by a high prelate 
“ to be appointed by the Pope. 

_ June 2—The Forcen tone: ade agers 8 pace eens 
: ~o¥.,. began. a parade 0 autos 

- y 3 lyn, led by Gov. H. H. 


Borough Hall, Broo 
Lehm 


“SIT DOWN” STRIKE IN FRANCE. 


= 
= e 3—In France, 300,000 to 500,000 workers in 
nas than 300 factories, mostly in the Paris 
district but also in such industrial centers as Lyon 
and Lille, have gone on strike and “occupied” the 
factories in re they —— Ty tt = = a 
) ay same as fo 
- Bue sean P yomed whose husbands work. 
The strike was settled on June 13. 
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at Callander, Ont., were 
Movie contract; their cash on hand is now $450,- 
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Kadoorie, wealthy Oriental m 
ges Pe Ly ita merchant who is now 


—Marshal Pietro Badoglio, Italian conqueror of 
Ethiopia, was tumultuously welcomed a ‘Naples 
and later at Rome. 


BLACK LEGION MURDERS. me 


—At Detroit, Dayton Dean stated under oath in 
court that he shot Charles A. Poole because, as a 
Black Legion member, he was supposed to, and 
because the order's oath required him to take ~ 
commands from his superior officers, no matter 
how criminal their nature. He named the ‘‘colo- 
nel’’ of the ‘‘regiment,”’ as the author of the murder 

lot. Dean said he had no personal grudge against 
oole, or other reason for his act. The Colonel, 
he said, gave him the order to kill. . 

, —Ellis H. Parker, sr., chief of detectives of Burling- M 
ton County, N. J., was arrested at Mt. Holly on ak 
an indictment by the grand jury of Kings County 
(Brooklyn) charging him, his son, Ellis jr., at 

resent a fugitive, and three other men with the 
kidnapping of Paul H. Wendel jr. aw 

June 4—Wesley_L. Clow, 23, a student athlete 
(wrestler) at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
shot and killed his instructor in English, CG. W. 
-Phy, because the latter had marked him down in 
examination and wouldn’t change the mark. 
Then Clow killed himself. a 

—At Toronto, Can., in a contest over the will of the 
widow of Ambrose J. Small, millionaire theater 

owner, who vanished on Dec. 2, 1919, an affidavit 

was put in evidence in which the widow was ~ 
alleged to have revealed that Small was slain, 
part of his corpse being burned in the Grand 

Opera House furnace and the rest buried in the 

Rosedale Ravine dump. . ee. 

—At Paris, France’s first Socialist government took ee 

office. Premier Albert Sarraut was succeeded by 

Leon Blum, 64, the first Jew to hold that office. P 

Although women cannot vote in France, 3 are in 

the new cabinet—Mme. Irene Jolot-Curie, , 

daughter of the discoverers of radium, Under 

Sec. for Scientific Research; Mme. Suzanne La- 

corre, Under Sec. for Child Wi : 


The strikes sprea : 
The workers won union recognition, and shorter 
hours with no less pay. ~ J ree 
June 5—Sir Samuel Hoare reentered the British 
Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty in place of 
Viscount Monsell of Evesham, who resigned. _ 
—In France, growing opposition to former Prem ' 
Pierre Laval’s decree laws, cutting wages and 
pensions brought the conservative General Fed. 
eration of Labor and the radical United Gener. 
Confederation of Labor to end their differences 


and unite. : a a. 
June 6—The Texas Central Exposition opened, at 
Dallas, with an attendance of 117,625. —=§ 
—At Paris, Premier Blum appointed Emile Labeyrie 
acting Governor General of the Bank of France, 
to succeed Jean Tannery. ve : 
—In Nicaragua, after resigning his official power 
President Juan B. Sacasa left Managua aud pro 
ceeded to San Salvador, followed on June 8 by ice 
President Rodolfo Espinosa. A shew 
June 7—In Panama, J. D. Arosemena, National 
Revolutionary candidate for the Presidency, was ch 
elected. < pete 
June 8—At Bucharest, Roumania, 60 persons were 
killed and more than 700 injured at the gai 


rls line up to p: e€ 
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of ‘New Jersey. are? 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. “i 
‘une 9—The Republican National Convention was — 
: opened at Cleveland, O., by Henry P. Fletcher, — 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, ay 
U. S. Senator Frederick M. Steiwer, of Oregon, 
delivered the ‘‘keynote’ speech, aS temporary 
chairman of the convention. ‘The nation, he mt 
said, is in need of a president and government =— 
mscience. cabs ‘ 
The Convention, on June 10, worked on the 
draft of a campaign platform, and listened to an 
address by the permanent chairman, Represen- 
tative Bertrand H. Snell, of New Ory and, a6 . 
night introduced former President Herbert Hoover, — 


ho was cheered so much ore, 
oh ee aie Bbesok the Convention session had 
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to be adjourned until the next day. Hoover com- 
pared the New Deal with the ‘march of socialism 
and dictatorships’ in Europe and called upon 
the American people to enter upon a “‘holy crusade 
for liberty.’ e said they should thank Almighty 
God for the Constitution and the Supreme Court, 
and should be grateful to a courageous press. 

“The Convention, on June 11, adopted the party 
platform and then unanimously named Governor 
Alf. M. Landon, 48, of Kansas as the Republican 
candidate for President. | i 

—On June 12, the Convention nominated for the 
Vice President Col. Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News. The Republican National 
Committee elected, as its new chairman, John 
D Hamilton, the Landon pre-convention 
campaign manager. 

June 10—President Roosevelt, at Little Rock, Ark., 
spoke’ at Centennial Stadium in the celebration 
held in commemoration of 100 years of Arkansas 
Statehood. On June 11 he took part in the Texas 
Centennial, speaking at Houston, San_Antonio, 
and Austin. On June 12 he spoke at Dallas; on 
June 14, at Vincennes, Ind., at the memorial to 
George R. Clark, of Revolutionary fame. He 
also visited the Lincoln birthplace at Hodgenville, 


y. 

June 11—In Venezuela, strikes at Caracas and at 
the oil plants-at Maracaibo, caused bloodshed. 

In Canada, in Quebec Province, Premier Tas- 
chereau was succeeded by Adelard Godbout, the 
Legislature was dissolved, and elections were set 
for Aug. 15. 

—At Philadelphia, quitting the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America on the ground 
that it has become apostate, a group of militant 
Fundamentalists organized the Presbyterian 
Chureh of America on June 12,- The General 
Assembly of the new body voted into good stand- 
ing those ministers and others who were discip- 
lined by the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America for refusing to resign from the 
Independent Board for’ Presbyterian. Foreign 
Missions. 

June 12—Near Mineola, L. I., N. ¥., Roosevelt 
Field No. 1, the upper field, from which Lind- 
pergh, Chamberlin, Byrd, Post, Kingsford-Smith 
and a host of other well-known fliers have taken 
off, was dedicated to a new use, that of the Roose- 
velt Raceway, a four-mile track for automobile 


road-racing. 

—The Federal Home Owners Loan Corp. ended 
its lendings, which, since June, 1933, have totaled 
over $3,000,000,000 on more than 1,000,000 
residences. 

June 13—The disorders in Palestine are due, it is 
said, to a political feud between the two leading 
Arab families, the Husseinis and Nashashibis, 
with the Jews as the targets of vengeance. * 

—Angelo Herndon, Negro Communist, lost his 
fight to escape a chain-gang sentence imposed 
under an Insurrection Law enacted in reconstruc- 
tion days. The Georgia Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that the statute, passed in 1871, 
did not violate either the State or Federal Consti- 
tutions. 

June 14—The 17-yr. locusts have appeared in 
Swarms on Long Island. There are 22 breeds of 
long-lived 13-yr., and 17-yr. locusts. They are 
now ranging from Maine to No. Car., and as far 
West as Indiana. , 


BONUS BONDS DISTRIBUTED. 


June 15—Postmen all over the United States carried 
thousands of brown manila envelopes to the army 
of 1917-18, as the government distributed more 
than $1,500,000,000 in bonus bonds to 3,000,000 
war veteraus. 

—Daniel M. Moore, 67, an electrical inventor, was 
shot to death on the rear lawn of his home at 
EK. Orange, N. J. The next day, Jean P. Geb- 
hardt, 35, of Staten Island, an unemployed elec- 
trician, a suspect in the case, killed himself at 
New Monmouth, N. J. 

—At New Orleans, the U. S. Circuit of Appeals 
ruled that the National Labor Relations Board 
had no power to regulate the relations of em- 
ployer and employe in manufacturing. Its de 
cision was unanimous. It based its decision on 
the Supreme Court's recent ruling on the Guffey 
Coal Act, which was adverse. 

June 16—In Norway, flaming gasoline pouring 
down rocks from the fog-bound summit of in- 
accessible cliffs of Sognefjord drew inhabitants 

- to the scene of a disaster in which the Norwegian 
Air Traffic Company's Seahawk crashed, kil 
the 3 passengers and the crew of 4. 


CANADIAN NEW DEAL ACTS DECLARED 
INVALID BY SUPREME COURT. 

June 17—In Canada, the Supreme Court declared 

invalid the National Products Marketing Act‘ 


ling | —Near Jerusalem, British troo 
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which has been in force for almost two years 
and constituted something like an NRA for 
Canadian primary producers. By a 4-to-2 judg- 
ment, the Employment and Social Insurance 
Act, proposing a compulsory contributory em- 
ployment insurance system on British lines was 
also held ultra vires. Regarding acts establish- 
ing minimum-wage machinery, a forty-eight-hour 
week and one day's rest in seven, there was & tie _ 
verdict of 3 to 3. An existing act providing for 
compulsory composition of debts by farmers 
and their creditors was found valid. Appeals 
to the Privy Council were taken. 

—In New. Jersey, Col. Mark O. Kimberling, head 
keeper of the State Prison, succeeded Col. Schwarz- 
kopf as Superintendent of the State Police. 

—Temperatures as high as 110 degrees in the sun 
were reported in Alaska, and a wide area of the 
Far North continued to experience unusual heat. 

—At South Hadley, Mass., adoption of pension 
and retirement provisions marked the biennial 
session of the General Council of Congregational 
and Christian Churches of the United States at 
Mount Holyoke College. 

June 18—At London, Britain's retreat from sanc- 
tions was sounded in a crowded House of Com- 
mons by Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin and 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 

—kKing Christian, of Denmark,, visited Iceland, 
his other Kingdom, with his Queen. 


LUCIANO RACKETEERS SENT TO PRISON. 


—Charles (Lucky Luciano) Lucana, convicted on 
June 7 as head of the vice ring, at N. Y. City, 
was sentenced to 30 to 50 years in prison. David 
Betillo got 25 yrs.; Thos. Pennochio and James 
Frederico, 25 yrs; Abe Wahrman, 15 yrs.; Ralph 
Liguori, 7 yrs.; Jack Ellenstein, 4 yrs.; the others, 
lesser terms. __ 

—Police found Mrs. Eleanor Feely, 30, wife of an 
assistant Professor of Physical Education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, stabbed to death and 
her two small ehildren strangled in their home. 

June 19—At Washington, Representative William - 
Lemke, Republican, of North Dakota, announced 
that. he would be a candidate for President on 
the Union party ticket, which he said he had been 
instrumental in “establishing officially’. His 
running mate will be Thomas Charles O’Brien, a 
Boston lawyer. 

—In Maine, 12 children from Lubec, happy as they 
celebrated the last day of school, were drowned 
in Lake Gardner when a gust of wind capsized 
an outboard motor boat in which they were; 3 
of their companions and Calvin London, 70, 
Borer Mins Schmeling, Ge k 

—Boxer ax Schme rman, knocked out 
Joe Louis, Negro, in the 12th round of a non- 
championship heavyweight match. 

—At McAlester, Okla., Arthur Gooch, 27, convicted 
kidnapper of two-Texas officers, was hanged at 
the State prison; the first person executed for 
kidnapping under the Federal Lindbergh Law. 

—At N. Y. City, 17 workmen were crushed to death 
and a dozen others injured in the collapse of the. 
center section of a 60-family apartment house 
under construction on East Mosholu Parkway 
Pei fr eee 
uw , the government outlawed th 
Be aoa a 7 meer 

—In France, the government dissolved_the Croix 
de Feu, Solidarité Francaise, Patriot Youth and 
Francistes. 

June 20—The 74th Congress ended. It began on 
“ieee eee peice a 26, i935, and re- 

em on Jan. 3, Fl ad vot - 
tures of $19,296,187,373. ee 

—President Roosevelt ended the United States’ 
first experience under neutrality legislation by 
declaring that _a state of war no longer exists in 
met between Italy and Ethiopia. 

—Egypt was admitted to the Internation 
Crepnieasion, at Geneva. chek ape 

June 21—¥ive Democratic critics of the New Deal— 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith, Bainbridge 
Colby, Secretary of State under Woodrow Wilson: 
former United States Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri; former Governor Joseph B. Ely,’ of 
Massanhusotiy, gana Daniel F. ’ 

ew Yor ate Supreme Court justice, k 
the delegates to the Democratic National Goss 
Aire Rerpcrit ah yep ae ate President 

and to nomina 8 ph " 
Democrat”. Seite Beniite 
lost_ two of 

force and killed 40 Arabs, who had wacked a 

train. The next day 5 Arabs were killed in a train 


areace : Rte 
+-At Madison, Me.; Mrs.*Edwin G. Jon i 
of her 5 children, and herself. On inte adnee 


husband ended his life at the scene of the tragedy. 


Cohalan, former _ 
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a, the military junta exiled ex- 
J. B. Saavedra, Republican Socialist 
e. 


_. leader. He was deported to C 


_ —In Nicaragua, ex-President Gen. E. Chamorro, 
9 conservative leader, left in haste by plane for 
oi Costa Rica. 

: —At Panama, Ildemaro. Urdaneta, Venezuela envoy, 

. was shot in the stomach by a Venezuela lad who 
then wounded himself in the leg. 

—Sailors aboard French ships in Marseilles marked 

a the first walkout by running up the red banners: 
then,they prevented officers from obeying owners’ 

. instructions to remove the flags. 


—The will of Bruno R. Hauptmann, executed kid- 
napper of the baby son of Col. C. A. Lindbergh, 
was filed in the Bronx Surrogate's Court, N. Y. 

‘ City. It was signed on Jan. 13, 1933, and left 
the estate, valued at less than $1,000, to the 
widow, Anna. 

—At Gosport, England, a dazed young Royal Air 
Force pilot crawled out of the wreckage of his 
plane on a deck of the giant French liner Nor- 
Mandie and told Capt René Pugnet, “I'm 

bly sorry about this.” 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


June 23—The Democratic National Convention 
Was opened, at Philadelphia, by Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, who proclaimed the 
New Deal of the Roosevelt administration as 
the paramount issue of the campaign. So, also, 

‘ announced U. S. Senator, Alben W. Barkley, of 
Kentucky, in his oration as temporary chairman 
, of the Convention. 

—On June 24, U. S. Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
of Ark., made a “keynote” speech preced his 
appointment as permanent chairman, chiding 

} the Supreme Court for its ‘blunders’ on June 
4 25. <A platform endorsing and further proclaim- 
ing the New Deal was adopted, and the century- 
old two-thirds rule for choosing candidates was 
On June 27, President pe 
- ce 
LJ Ne a by train to 
7 Philadelphia, where, at nklin Field Sports 
‘ Bowl, in West Philadelphia, each of the two 
accepted, and, in the presence of 105,000 cheering 
? persons, pledged himself to fight with all his 
¢ might for the New Deal. 
—The British House of Commons, 384 to 170, voted 
{ for abandonment of sanctions against Italy. 


President Garner. 


pain, at Pon , & passenger train from 
A Madrid, collided, head-on, with a freight; 18 
killed, 36 hurt. 
—The Japanese government refused an invitation 
7 _to adhere to the tri-power London Naval treaty. 
l signed Mch: 25, by the U. S., Britain, and France. 
. June 24—The Communist Party of the U. S. opened 
its National Convention, at N. Y. City, on June 
28. It nominated Earl Browder for President, 
‘and James W. Ford, Negro, for Vice President. 
a —Jewels, including a $300,000 pearl necklace, were 
" stolen by a 2nd-story man at the home of William 
: R. Coe, upper Brookville, near Syosset, L. IL., 
' W...X: 


—At Geneva, the International Labor Conference 
7 adjourned after adopting, by 99 to 15, a conven- 
+4 tion assuring workers of a one-week paid vacation 
r. annually.. The U. S. Government and worker 
delegates voted for the measure and the employer 


PY delegate against it. 

June 25—In Palestine, 9 Arabs, a British soldier 
and one Jew were killed in encounters between 
British troops and Arabs, near Nablus. 

—Gov. Alf. M. Landon, of Kansas, Republican 
Presidential nominee, and his family, established 
a summer home on the McGraw Ranch, in Estes 
Park, Colo., 75 miles from Denver. 

—At Gadsden, Ala., a mob stormed an organization 
office of the United Rubber Workers Union, beat 
the occupants and ordered them out of town. 
They obeyed, departing for Birmingham under 

a@ police protective escort soon after the crowd, 
estimated at 300, swarmed into their office in the 
business district. : 

—aA draft of the proposed new Constitution of Soviet 
Russia was made public. It will be voted on in 


November. 
RAILROAD PENSION LAW INVALID. 


e 26—On grounds similar to those of the U. S. 
ec eme Gourt majority on May 6, 1935, in in- 
validating the 1934 Railroad Retirement Act, 
Justice Jennings Bailey in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court declaréd unconstitutional the 
935 Railroad Pension Law and its companion 

1x me provi the levying and collection 


mance rai 
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separable” the two dovetailing ‘into one another 
so as to create a complete system,” the court 
declared in the ruling. 

—Geneva gave Emperor Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia, 
a cordial welcome. 

—At Geneva, a convention for suppression of illicit. 
traffic in narcotic drugs was signed by delegates 
from 25 countries. Stuart J. Fuller told the con- 
ference the U.S. refused to sign because the con- 
vention was ‘a retrograde step for the United 
States,” would Weaken rather than strengthen 
the international measures available, would 
jeopardize the U.S. extradition system, and was 
inadequate for cannabis. 

—Gen. Magliocco, assistant chief .of aviation, 
Major Locatelli, Col. Calderini and seven Italian — 
aviators were ambushed and killed in Western 
Ethiopia. Mass reprisals were ordered. : 

—The German Cabinet, by decree, nullified the gold 
clause in all German bonds and like obligations _— 
that provide for payment in foreign currencies. 

June 27—-At N. Y. City, the State Socialist Conven- 
tion nominated for Governor, Dr. Harry W. 
Laidler, author and economist, who spoke for 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment to the 
U. 8. Constitution. ay 

—The City of Cleveland, O., on Lake Erie, opened — 
the Great Lakes Exposition. President Roosevelt — 
her a button in Washington. Miss Marguerite 

acon, a descendant of Moses Cleveland, cut a 
white ribbon at the gateway and visitors poured __ 

_ into the grounds, Wee 

—At Brooklyn, in the Drukman conspiracy ease, _ 

. the jury convicted Henry G. Singer, former As- — 
sistant U. 8. Attorney; James J. Kleinman, father 
of the Assistant District Attorney, and Jacob wn 

Silverman, a bakery products dealer who was said — 

to have been friendly with Brooklyn characters. — 

All were charged with conspiracy to obstruct 

justice, a misdemeanor. The jury disagreed as 

to Asst. Dist. Atty. William W. Kleinman an 

Detective Giuseppe F. Dordis. Those convicted 

were sentenced to a year in jail. Carmine hs 

lone got a suspended sentence. y 

—An airplane from Roosevelt Field, N. Y., one of 
29 on a good-will trip to Montreal, pe a 
Lake George, drowning the pilot, Frank Zagli- 
mene, of Brooklyn, and his 3 passengers. 7 

—Settlement of more than half the suits brought 
against the Federal Government by the air mail ~ 
lines whose contracts were canceled by Postmaster __ 
General Farley in February, 1934, was announced ~ 
by the Postoffice Department. The suits, totaling 
nearly $9,000,000 asked by four air lines, were 
settled for $601,511.08. eee i 

—Heidelburg University, Germany, began celebrat-— ae |. 
ing its 550th peander EEL Jahre ) 

—Wisconsin celebrated its Centennial as a State 

June 28—Alexander Berkman, 65, Russian An- x 
archist, killed himself at Nice, France. eee ‘ 

an associate of Emma Goldman, and in Lege wi sige 

shot and wounded, at Pittsburgh, Henry C. Frick, 
coke manufacturer, during the Homestead steel 
strike. : : 
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which failed three years 0 
vestors holding $81,000,0' o-call 1 
guaranteed mortgages and mortgage certificates, — 
received prison “sentences—R. P. rei 2 ¥ 
J. C. Stevens, 1 yr., 1 day; P. H. Kuss (suspend: 


1‘yr., 1 day. be 
sentence), oan x Zioncheck, of Seattle. 


were expelled. 
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1936—JULY. 


July 1—In Spain, the government sought to end 
strikes and lockouts by arresting employers and 
keeping them in jail until they agrée to arbitrate. 

oes P. Morgan, 68, suffering from a heart attack, 
was brought from West Marichester, Mass., to 
his home on East Island, Matinecock Point, near 
Glen Cove, L.I.,N. ¥. Some weeks later he went 
on his yacht, the Corsair, for a “‘long rest.” 

—At Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, Vice President Garner 
and General Eduardo Hay, Mexican Minister of 

' Foreign Affairs, exchanged greetings at the center 
— of the international bridge, opening to trafic 

the $17,000,000 highway_ linking the Texas 

border with Mexico, D. F. P 

—Floods in Texas between Austin and San Antonio 
killed over a score of persons, and destroyed 
many cattle and buildings. 

—At Merida, in the Mexican State of Yucatan, 
13 were killed and 52 wounded when the police 
broke up a protest meeting in front of the office 
of GovernorRafael Cardenas by peasants in 
sympathy with striking chauffeurs. The Gover- 
nor got sGared and went away on an indefinite 
leave of absence. 

July 2—Pope Pius, in an encyclical, suggests that in 
order that the faithful may be informed as to the 
moral qualities of films a special office should be 
instituted in each nation to classify films under 
the guidance of the Bishops. : 

—Cunada closed its government relief camps. 

—In Poland, 15 were killed and many wounded 
when rich landowners imported tramps to aid in 

' ‘harvesting. 

_ —At Tokyo, Lieut. Col. Saburo Aizawa fell before 
a firing squad, the first Japanese officer to be 
executed in the 28 years since the military code 
was promulgated. He stabbed to death with his 
Saber Lieut. Gen. Tetsuzan Nagata, the Director 
Genera] of Military Education, last summer. 

-+At Chicago, Miss Audrey. Vallette. night-club 
fostess, was shot to death at her home. 

July 3—At Geneva, Stefan Lux, 48, a Viennese 
Czech who was the correspondent of a Prague 
newspaper, shot himself to death at a session of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

—In Ethiopia, southeast df Addis Ababa, a force 

, of natives tore up the railway tracks atid the 
wire lines. ; 

July 4—At Geneva, the Council, and the Assenibly 
of the League of Nations adjourned after the 
Assembly had voted against a grant of money to 
Haile Selassie to continue the waft with Italy 
and had voted also to end further debate on 
pen questions. 

—In Chile, dissolution of the Republican militia was 
ordered by its commander, Gen Julio Schwar- 
zenburg. 

—The British motorship, Nunoca, with 21 aboard, 
left. Georgetown, W. Indies, bound for Tampa, 
and was never heard from, wreckage was identified 
off Florida. 


JULY 4TH TOLL OF LIVES 444. 


July 5—Fourth of July celebrators began returning 
to their homes after a week-end holiday that cost 
the lives of 444 persons in automobile accidents, 
drownings and -fireworks explosions throughout 
the nation., It was the worst holiday toll in five 
years. Fireworks killed only 7; auto accidents, 

54; drowning, 104. 

—At N. Y. City, U. 8. G-men found in 4 sachel at 
the Grand Central station two $100,000 U. 8. 
Treasury notes, which were 4 part of the $1,450,000 
Stolen from a messenger of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., Wall Street, while making deliveries 
to the office of C. W. Devine & Co., Inc., govern- 
ment bond brokers, Wall St., Jan. 28, 1935. To 
date $640,000 has been recovered; also $310,000 
of the $590,000 stolen on Dee. 13, 1934, at’ the 
office of thé U. 8. Trust Co., Wall St. ‘Over a 
dozén arrests were made. d 

—Thousands of farmers in the Dakotas, Wyoming 

ontiind, and the other parched states west o 
he Mississippi River, are being put on Ww. P. A. 
os yd by the Government. 

—In Mexico, the National Revolutionary Party 
woii thé Parliamentary elections. 

July 6—In Bolivia, all men, 18-60 years, must be 
occtipled. Census takers will prepare a domplete 
list of the unemployed, later presenting it to the 
Mihistty of Labor for the purpose of giving them 
jobs in mities, factories, Commercial houses and 
other establishments, 


JAPANESE MUTINEERS SHOT. 


—At Tokyo, the secret. militaty tribunal that has 
been trying the February mutineers today sen- 


tenced 17 officers and cadets to death and 5 to life 
oh The executions Were carried out 
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—At Los Angeles, Harry T. Thompson, convicted of 
Spying on the navy for a Japanese agent, was 
sentenced to 15 years in prison. 
July 8—William Green submitted an A: F. of L. . 
survey to President Roosevelt alleging that the 
collapse of NRA had cost 839,123 jobs and broken 

* down the labor situation in ail industries. 

—Lawrence De Vol, chum of Karpis, was killed at 
Enid, Okla.; after he had killed a policeman. 

—The steel cruiser, Chicago, which had been re- 
named the Alton, sank in mid-Pacific on her way 
from Honolulu to San Francisco, where it was to 
have been broken up. 

July 9—Mrs. Elzire Dionne, mother of the Quintu- 
plets, gave birth to a boy, her eleventh living 
child, at Callander, Ont., Can: 

—The Resettlement Administration declared a one- 
ear moratorium on rural rehabilitation loans to 
etween 25,600 and 30,000 farmers in 268 drought- 

stricken counties, as heat led to increased crop 
destruction and further deaths in the Great 
Plains area. At N. Y. City the temperature, 
102.3 F. broke all records. 

—In the Black Hills, Wyo., fire burned over 40,000 


acres. - 
July 10—Salvador de Madariaga resigned as Spain’s 
permanent delegate to the League of Nations. 
Honduras gave notice of quitting the League on 
June 20, 1938. At London, King Edward at a 
Privy Council meeting approved an order ending 
British sanctions against Italy in accordance 
with the League of Nations agreement. Soviet 
Russia ordered its sanctions on Italy to end on 


July 15. 

— The Italians at Addis Ababa banned the U, §., 
British, French and German short-wave radio 
Stations. 

July 11—The drought has destroyed crops in 336 
counties, according to the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. The Government is shipping 600,000 Ibs. 
of dried beans to the Dakotas. ‘ 

—The U. §., and Russia have extended their mutual 
trade. agreements to July 13, 1937. 


TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE DEDICATED. 


Deaths during the ten-day ae Wave reached Pi 
July 13—At Madrid,~Jose at: 
monarchist leader in 


away from Libya ‘ 
carrying the first units of 40,000 troops home 


ome and Oriental Fleets from the Medi- 
terranean. 

July 14—-Rain and lower temperatures moved east, 
but_heat fatalities continued their rise, reaching 
2,996, of which 560 were in Minnesota., Rains 

» reached cloudburst proportions in N, kota. 

her showers eased the critical situation in 
parts of Western Canada. Storms relieved the ’ 
drought up State in New York, but heavy damage 
ad already been done in 25 counties. 

—Alvin Karpis, in U. 8. Court at St. Paul, pleaded 

eee he 3 jdnapping William Hamm, brewer, in 


SANCTIONS AGAINST ITALY ENDED. 


July 15—Leagtie of Nations sanctions against Ital 
which began last Noy. 18, came offitlally to sa 
sed. pias the ftaleas Geis ete + tall 

> second annual convention of the Townsend 
Clubs, attended at Cleveland by 11,000 as ates, 
attacked the New Deal and Président Roosevelt. 

—Ignazio (Lupo the Wolf) Saietta, 59, was te- 


. ee i 


He was 
arole in 1920. Participation in a 


wife, arriving on the liner Pilsudski, pitngee | ied 


—At Bucharest, Michael Stalescu, leader of the 
dissident Fascist group, Cruciada (Crusade), was 
shot many times by anti-Semitic Iron Guards in 
his hospital bed, where he was awaiting an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 

—Mrs. Mary Frances Creighton, 38, and Everett 
Appelgate, 36, former American Legion official, 
were executed at Sing Sing Prison for the poisoning 
of Appelgate’s wife, Ada, at Baldwin, L. L., 

ms last Sept. 27. 

. —At Asheville, N. C., Miss Helen Clevenger, 19, 
of N. Y. City (Staten Isl.,) was shot to death in 
her hotel room. Martin Moore, a colored hotel 

; employe, was arrested Aug. 9, and confessed the 


crime. 
July 17—A militarist revolt, which began in Spanish 
cee across the Mediterranean, had spread to 


pain. 
7 —At Paris, the Chamber of Deputies voted, 484 
F to 85, for nationalizing manufacture of arms and 
3 armaments. 
; —tIn China, Gen. Chen Chia-tang, Canton leader, 
A fied from Shanghai to Hong Kong. 
—In Sulu, Rajah Muda was proclaimed spiritual 
: chief of the Moros, on Jolo Island. 
‘ —In Colombia, earthquakes destroyed Tuquerres 
and several hamlets, in the Andes tablelands. 
] Damage was done also at Pasto. 
: * July 18—The Spanish premier Santiago C. Quiroga, 
. resigned, and was succeeded in quick succession 
, by Diego Barrio, and Jose Giral. The M 
, began to arm all pupporters of the Popular Front, 
and they were in bloody contact in Madrid and 
elsewhere with the forces of the Union Militar 
Espanola and the Fascists who were under the 
leadership of Gen. Francisco Franco, of Morocco. 
—tThe Frontier Centennial Exposition was opened 
at Fort Worth, Texas. 
—At Montreux, Switz., immediate right to remilitar- 
* ize the Dardanelles was granted to Turkey by nine 
signatories to the Lausanne post-war treaty. 
July 19—In China, Nanking Government troops 
under Gen. Yu, Han-mou, entered Canton. 


REBELLION ACTIVE IN SPAIN. 


—In Spain, troops of the Foreign Legion from 
: rdrOGCO, landed at Cadiz. The garrisons at 

Seville and in Andalusia joined the monarchist 

revolt. At Madrid there were three cabinets in 
24 hours. The loyal troops and armed civilians 
defeated the rebels at the capitol, with heavy 
losses. The civil governor of Valencia was killed 


—_— eS oF 
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f Ceuta, 

guly. 20—Gen. Jose Sanjurjo, rebel choice for 
President of Spain, a veteran of the Riff war in 

Morocco, was Killed in the crash of his airplane 
on the way from Portugal to pee 

—President Roosevelt put all Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class 

stmasters under civil service. 

July 2i—In Spain, fighting went on all along the 

' French frontier. The rebels are in control in the 

rovinces of Saragossa, Navarra, Burgos, Valla- 

Solid, ae Gulparore, and they are invading 
Huesca an lava. 

—The first battle of Bull Run was reenacted on the 
Manassas battlefield, Va., by 2,000 marines and 
army men. The confederates as well as the Union 
men were repr dants. 


eS ee 


all nationals to its 
slfer. An American woman was wounded at 
oe sod mis. Charles A. Lindbergh flew from 


._< Be tee: 
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in Brooklyn put him back in a 


ioe ER at — ee a see 
‘ Bs J 
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London to the Staaken military air field near } 
Berlin and were officially welcomed. The next Z 
day, at a government reception at Berlin, the 
Colonel warned that the world must find security __ 
from the ll of bombing planes, inasmuch as af 


civilization was at stake. 9 


July 23—At Topeka, Kan., Gov, Alf. M. Landonyin” 
: 


the presence of more than 60,000 persons, accepted 
the Republican nomination for the presidency, 
ne pisdaus strict economy. but full relief to those 
need. 
—The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, radio priest, made ‘ 
pons at Detroit an apology he had written to 
resident Roosevelt for hav called the latter a . 
“liar” in a speech at the Townsend old-age-pension 
convention at Cleveland on July 16. 
—Britain warned Spain to keep its fleet out of the 
internationalized harbor at Tangier, Morocco 
after a British destroyer had fired at a rebel 
Spanish plane that was bombing a British steamer __ 
that was bringing fuel oil to loyal Spanish cruisers _ 
in Tangier harbor. The loyal oe of Spain — 
have recovered a foothold at San Sebastian. 
—At Talladega, Ala., a deputy sheriff was slain and 
18 other persons were wounded in cotton mill 
labor riot. 4 
July 24—The Spanish government claimed capture 
of Seville. Americans and other foreigners were 
removed by U.S. and other ships from Barcelona _ 
and other ports. Rebel troops were held in 
check in the mountain passes north of Madrid. 
Four Germans who had fled from Barcelona toward 
the French border were shot and killed by Com. 
munist forces following a brief hearing before a 
So called Marxist revolutionary tribunal. _ ae 
—The U.S. Grand Jury, at Newark, N. J., examined © é 
Paul H. Wendel. ee 
July 25—In Spain the Fascist General Staff Len ie 
army chiefs) set up a provisional politi ad: he 
ministration in 


decided on strict neutrality and banned arms or 
airplane shipments to Spain. 3 ‘Sty 
—Germany notified Italy that the former’s legation _ 
at Addis Ababa was to be replaced by a consulate, _ 
thus recognizing the de facto situation in Ethiopia. — 
July 26—In Spain, Gen. Francisco Franco, hi of 
the Fascist forces, crossed from Morocco 
Algeciras with more men and advanced toward 
Malaga. Fighting continued at San Sebastian 
and U. S. Ambassador Bowers moved to Fuen- 
terrabia, near the French border. All Americans _ 
were evacuated. Ree Ae 
King Edward VIII of England unveiled in France _ 
at Vimy Ridge the Canadian National monument 
to 60,000 World War dead. i 5 area 
x? e \ 
QUEEN MARY MAKES RECORD, — H : 


all property of religious orders, inclu Ne 

churches and schools. The rebel army has pos-— 
session of Somosierra Pass in the hills 45 = es, ic 
north of Madrid. There are over 40,900 troops, — 
of which 10,000 are at Burgos, and 20,000 | 
Pamplona. The overnment has summon¢ 
the 1934 and 1935 conscripts in Madrid and — 
Ciudad Real ; a 


kidnap, 
Constitution 


- breakwater, x 
gravel-laden motor ship, Material Service, 
over in a squall and sank. i ; 
July 30—The Spanish government seized the whole 
merchant marine for war purposes. More — Me 
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Americans sought refuge at Valencia. 


—Col. Frank Knox, at Chicago, a¢cepted the 

~ Republican Vice Presidential nomination. He 
declared for the ‘‘presérvation of free enterprise.’ 

July 31—President Roosevelt, who had come by 
special train from St. Andrews from his mother's 
suthiner hothe, Catipobello Island, N. B., ¢on- 
ferred at Québec with Lord Tweedsmuir, Gov. 
Gen, of Canada, and Prime Minister MacKen- 
zie King. The visit was meant to cement a 
“good neighbor’ policy. There were also private 
conferences. 

—In Spain the rebel, Fascist, troops took Buitrago. 
Barcelona is under temporary control of an anti- 

> Fascist military committee of 15. Government 
planes bombed Palma,.on Majorca Island, as 
Soon as Americans and other foreighers were 
evacuated by the steamer Exochorda. Tangier 
ordered neutrality. The Spanish envoys to Italy, 
Hungary, and Paraguay resigned. 

—Pedto A. Campos, leader of the Puerto Rican 
Nationalists and 7 followers were sentenced at 
San Juan to 2 to 6 years in prison on conviction 
of conspiracy to upset the government. 

—Moses L. Annenberg, newspaper owner, an- 
nounced purchase of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

—At St. Paul, Minn., John F. Peifer poisoned him- 
self to death 2 hours after he had been sentenced 
to 30 years in prison for his alleged part in the 
kidnapping of brewer William Hamm, jr. 

—An amphibian plane fell into the sea between 
gee (sands of Guernsey and Jersey, with a loss of 

ves. 


1936—AUGUST. 


Aug. 1—France urged Britain and Italy to stay out 
of the Spanish civil war. In Spain, government 
attillery demolished the ‘“‘key’' village of Oyarzun, 
in the San Sebastian zone. Some of the envoys 

_ to Spain are assembled at Hendaye, France, on 

* the Spanish border. 

—The eleventh Olympic Games opened, at Berlin, 
Germany, with an address of welcome by Chan- 

‘ eellor Adolph Hitler. The 1940 Olympics will 
be held at Tokyo, Japan. Col. Lindbergh at- 
tended the opening games but did not meet 
Hitler. The next day, Lindbergh and wife flew 
to Copenhagen. 

—Paraguay is expropriating large tracts of farming 
pee and settling peasants thereon upon easy 

erms. 

—The army is aiding in fighting forest fires in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. 

Aug. 2—In Spain, the rebel8 announced capture of 
Guadarrama, 30 miles from Madrid. Govern- 
Ment aviators have bombed buildings at Toledo, 
including the ‘‘Inn of the Blood’’ where Miguel 
Cervantes lived. 

—At Dowell, [l., 9 coal miners were killed by g4s; 
6 died in an attempt to rescue 3. 

—At Algiers, the Mufti Ben Dali, Moslem leader, 
was assassinated for his A Storie efforts. 

—The Resettlement Administration's Jersey Home- 

~stead’s colony With its steel and glass factory 
was turned over to the workers and their families. 
. 3—The U. S. State Department warned all 
mericans to quit Spain now. The German 
attleship, Deutschland and a destroyer arrived 
at Ceuta, Morocco. At Moscow, Russia, 100,000 
workers demonstrated at Red Square in favor of 
the Spanish anti-Fascists. 

—At Boston, Newell P. Sherman, 26, was executed 
for the drowning of his wife near Worcester on 
July 20, 1935. : 
ug. 4—More than 7,000 Fascists are imprisoned 
in Madrid, including many priests, army officers 
and noblemen; 11 membefs of the nation's supreme 
governing council have been dismissed for alleged 
pistoyalty to the republic. Germany is rescuing 
by airplanes its citizens of Madrid, 

—The+Greek Government, confronted by ‘‘a Com- 
munist plot,’’ proclaimed martial law and dis- 

ved the Chamber. 

—At Trenton, N. J., Edward Metelski was executed 
for slaying State Trooper W. G. Yenser near 
Woodbridge, Nov. 9, 1935. 


A. F. OF L. SUSPENDED C. I. O. UNIONS. 


Aug. 5—At Washington, the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor suspended ten 
affiliated unions with more than 1,000,000 members 
effective on Sept 5, unless vey withdraw. from the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, which 
was held to be an attempt to set up a dual or 
rival labor movement. John L. Lewis, chairman 
of the GC. I. O., announced that the ‘committee 

' would not disband. 

—In Greece, following publication of a royal decrée 
enforcing martial law and dissolving the Chamber 
of Deputies and the occupation of Athens by 
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troops, the 24-hour general strike called by 
Leftist trade unions was crushed. 

—The “prosperity. certificate’ system was Started 

in Alberta Province, Canada. ' 

The U. S. Government PR ete for $1,897, 

its} income 495, — of $9,678 against the estate 

of Bruno R. Hauptmann. ; 

—At Brockport, N. Y., ‘Idaho,’ & dog, 7 months 
old, which was said to have pushed R. M. Breeze, 
14,'to death in the Barge Canal on July 4, was 
sentenced by Justice of the Peace H. B. Benedict 
to be confined until. Oct. 1, 1938, at the home of 
the owner, Victor Fortune, 25, undef penalty of 
death. Its distruction had been asked. 

Aug. 6—Explosions ina coal mine near Barnsley, 
England, killed 58. 

—Crash of an aif plane near St. Louis, bound from 
New Orleans to Chicago, Killed pilots Carl Zier 
and R. GC. Mossman, aviator V. C. Omlie of the 
Dept. of Commerce, and 5 other passengers. 
The plané turned over in landing. : 

—Because of spying activities of Secret Service men 
on agents of the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Justice Department, Secretary Morgenthau 
announced the demotion of Joseph E. Murphy, 
Assistant Chief of the Setret Service, and Grady 
L..Boatwright, head of its St. Paul office. The 
alleged spying was done, it was said, to determine 
if John Dillinger could have been arrested alive. 

Aug. 7—The Spanish rebel cruiser, Almirante 
Cervera, bombarded Gijon, off Gibraltar a rebel 
transport was sunk by gunfire. The government 
battleship Jaime I, bombed Algeciras. Confisca- 
tion of all chuifches and the property of persons 
participating in the revolt was ordered by the 
Catalan Government. Communists took over the 
Madrid Mortgage Bank. 

—U. 8. Representative Marion A. Zioncheck, 34, 
whose actions recently got him into an institution 
for mental observation, jumped to death from 
his office window at Seattle, Wash. He was 
born in Poland and was a lawyer. 

ers 8—The first World Jewish Congress opened at 

efieva. It closed on Atig. 15. Judge Julian 
Mack of N. Y. City was chosen honoraty president 
Rabbi S. S..Wise, ch an of the executive 
committee; Dr. Nahum Goldmann, 
administration committee. 

—At Detroit, 40 or more “Jeffersonian Déemocrats”’ 
ended a two-day conference after setting up a 
temporary organization. Ex-Senator James A. 
Reed, of Mo., was chosen chairman. 

Aug. 9—At EAS ea Bet Colo., Gov. E. C. Johnson 
unfurled the U. 8. flag and proclaimed American 
sovereignty over 1,300 sq. miles of mountain 
territory extending northward for nearly 70 
iniles, which had been ‘‘no man’s land” since the 
Louisiana Purchase from Napoleon in 1803, at 
3 cénts an acre. 

10—British warships patrolled the Strait of 


chairman 


Aug. 
“Gibraltar to prevent fighting, and forbade further _ 


battles in the Bay of Gibraltar. 

—In Cuba, ah Urgency Court has nullified the 
criminal political charges against ex-Provisional 
President, Ramon Grau San Martin: Joaquin 
Martinez Saenz, leader of the ABC political 
organization, and Joaquin Ordoqui, foremost 
Tai — labor leader in the Machado and Grau 
regimes. 


LINDBERGH DEMONSTRATED 
ROBOT HEART. 


ug. 
Sete neers i 
—Hav cross the Channel by airplane and 
traveled across Europe by train, King award 
VIII cruised among the islands off the Dalmatian 
coast as thousands of tourists, many of them 
mericans, thronged pie coast for a glimpse of 
him. The yacht Nahlin, on which King Edward 
is to spend a month’s vacation traveling incognito 
as the Duke of Lancaster, was sighted several 


times. 
Aug, 11—Gén. Nicolas Rodtiguez, chief of the Gold 
Shirts, Mexican Fascist and anti-Semitic organiza- 
aha ucla ees Uetalzee a dence peibe 
etaine 
ese eT 
— ry ., H. P. Howe, 49, of Atlanta 
the way to trial, charged with killing his Wife, 
was shot to death by her relatives, 


Aug. 12—At Barcelona, General Manuel Goded and _ 


eneral Alvaro Fernandez Burriel were executed 
by a tae ota in the sortpees OB ; ont, coy 
= i any, Hans Eduard Giese, 
with his’ head for! kidnapping child’ and de. 
manding ransom from the father. The child 
was recovered almost immediately. 


a y 
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Aug. 13—After Rebel planes had bombed San 
Sebastian, and near-by Irun, a Rebel warship 
trained its guns on the city, which brought from 
the Loyalists a threat to execute 700 Fascist 
hostages the warship shelled the seaport. 

The rebels hold Merida. All the ‘Americans 
Stranded in Granada were flown to Seville, whence 
they will be taken to Cadiz. The execution of 
forty officers and men attached to the Madrid 
government's air force, after they were captured 
in the storming of San Rafael Espinar, was an- 
nounced by the Rebel radio station at Seville. 

A —After having been forced to take refuge in a 
tunnel while three Spanish Rebel planes bombed a 
gasoline depot near Zarauz, Daniel Garcia- 
Mansilla, Argentine Ambassador to Spain, and 
Erik Wasin, the Swedish Minister, arrived at 
Hendaye, France. 

—At Safed, near Jerusalem, Arabs fiung a bomb at 
night into a Jew rabbi’s home, blowing his head 
off and killing his two children. 

~—At Los Angeles, an agreement whereby Marylyn 
Thorpe will live with her mother, Mary Astor 
film actress, nine months of the year, and with her 
father, Dr. Franklyn Tho the remaining 
three months, was approved by Judge Goodwin 

x J. Knight in Superior Court. 

Aug. 14—The National Union for Social Justice 
opened, at Cleveland, O., under the leadership of 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, it’s first national 
convention. U. S. Senator Rush D. Holt, of 
W. Va., spoke on Aug. 15, the Lemke-O'Brien 
presidential ticket was endorsed. Father Coughlin 
was elected president of the union. 


ROOSEVELT’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


—President Roosevelt, at Chautauqua, N. Y., de- 
nouncing war and those nations which raise the 
threat of it by “‘violating with Lia te af their 
treaties and pledges, set forth his foreign policy 
as one based on the maintenance of peace and 
neutrality regardless of any pressure that might 
be exerted abroad or at home. 

—The Soviet Government charged that Leon 
Trotsky sought to foster a rebellion from_ his 
Norway exile. The government jailed ten of his 
asserted colleagues and indicted, besides these, 
six persons already in prison including Leon 
Kameneff and Gregory Zinovieff. 

—The French Parliament adjourned, having passed 
laws providing for the forty-hour week, collective 
eradiatas between employers and trade unions, 
paid vacations, nationalization of armaments 
manufacture, prolongation of the school age, 
reform of the statues of the Bank of France, 
penalties for fiscal evasion, revision to some degree 
of taxes, control of prices, formation of a wheat 
board and the organization of the coal market. 

—The U. S. Treas removed countervailing duties 
on imports from rinmany. This action followed 
official notification by the German Government 
that all subsidies on products exported to the 
United States had been abrogated. 

—At Owensboro, Ky., 10,000 saw the public hanging 
of Rainey Bethea, 22, a Negro, for the murder of 
Mrs. Elza Edwards, 70, a widow. 

—Off Montevideo, Uruguay, the French steamer, 
Eubee sank in collision with the British freighter, 
Corinaldo; 5 were drowned, the rest rescued. 

Aug. 15—In Madrid 7,000 sus) Fascists have 
been arrested in the three weeks ending Aug. 9. 
In that time 733 priests and others were executed 
by leftist militia men. The oil, tobacco and 
other industries were confiscated by labor or- 
ganizations and ater over to workers to operate 
under state control. 

—At Louisville, Quebec, a freight train crushed a 
bus full of persons returning from a political 
debate, killing 22 and injuring 12. 

Aug. 16—The rebels in Spain seized Badajoz at the 

p Portugese frontier: They executed 1,200 of the 

: idefenders. At Granada, Gen. Compins, who was 

arrested by the Southern Rebels was executed 

4 by a firing squad. 

—aAt Berlin the 11th modern Olympic meet came 
to a close under the floodlights of the stadium 
with a choir singing Beethoven melodies, with 
trumpets sounding with a battery firing a farewell 

: salute and a crowd exceeding 100,000 joining in 

; the final chorus and linking arms. 

—Mrs. Thomas Trammell, 24, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
was strangled to death at a Chicago hotel. 

Aug. 17—In Spain, rebel forces attacked Irun and 
San Sebastian by land and sea. At Bilboa, 500 
screaming Rebel hostages held by Leftists burned 
to death =. ahr ogo fire started by shells 
from a Rebel cruiser. - f 

—Legislative elections in Quebec Province, Canada, 
ended 39 years of control by the Liberal Party. 

—At Hyde Park, N. Y., the world’s most modera 
anti-aircraft weapon, a gun capable of firing 25 
ghells three inches in diameter per minute, was 
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studied by President Roosevelt in the grounds 
before his home in an isd oN demonstration 
by an army unit which was on its way to Summer 
manoeuvres. 

Aug. 18—In Spain, mass executions by both loyalists 
and rebels are reported. At Hendaye, U. §. 
Ambassador Claude G. Bowers debarked from 
the Coast Guard cutter Cayuga and established 
a temporary embassy. 

—At Wolfville, Nova Scotia, descendants of early 
French-Acadian settlers, three score Louisianians, 
were welcomed to the land from which their 
forbears were expelled by an English Governor 
200 years ago. 

—At N. Y. City, in a heavy-weight boxing match, 
Joe Louis, Negro, of Detroit, knocked out Jack 
Sharkey in the third round. 

—In Germany, Capt. Wolfgang Fuerstner, dis- 
missed from active military service because of his 
Jewish blood, killed himself. He had built the 
Olympie Village. 


BRITISH EMBARGO ON AIRPLANES. 


Aug. 19—Great Britain placed an embargo on ship- 
ments of civil as well as military planes to Spain. 
The Catalonian government decreed confiscation 
or all private property along Russian collectivist 

nes. 

—At Moscow, Gregory Zinoviev and Leo Kameney, 
former high Communist officials, and 14 others on 
trial with them for conspiracy in the supreme 
Soviet military tribunal admitted that they had 
made definite plans to seize power in the U. 8. 8. 
R. by assassinating Josef V. Stalin, secretary 
general of the Communist party, and Klimenti Y. 
Voroshilov, Commissar of Defense. 

—At San Francisco, Judge Raglan Tuttle dismissed 
Mayhem, conspiracy charges against the two 
ogee who sterilized ann Cooper Hewitt. 

he court held the state had failed to establish 
a case against Dr. Tilton E. 
Samuel G. Boyd, 

—At Katowice, Poland, religious pilgrims were 
killed, trampled under foot as they crawled 
uphiil on their hands and knees to a church. 
Many were injured in the jam of thousands of 
Rey cee at the approach to the shrine. 

—The following statement was issued by the Hearst 
General Management: ‘‘Publication of The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, owned by Hearst Consolidated 
Publications, Inc., and published in the city of 
Seattle, Wash., has been, suspended indefinitely. 


Tillman and Dr. 


For six days past the plant has been picketed by — 


a mob of longshoremen, teamsters, woodsmen 
vg few representatives of the Newspaper 

—William Gallacher, Communist member of the 
British Parliament, was denied entry to the United 
States by Secretary Hull under the provisions 
of the Immigration Law which bar revolutionists. 
Gallacher had sought admission from Canada to 
visit sisters in this country. 

Aug. 20—A land and air bombardment of Palma, 
capital of Majorca, was begun by Catalan govern- 
ment forees. All foreign vessels left the harbor. 
The German Government has issued orders to 

. its warships patrolling off Spain to shoot if Spanish 
Government ships again interfere with German 
merchantmen outside the three-mile limit. These 
orders are the response to holding up of the 
German ship Kamerun yesterday 7% miles off 
the Rebel port of Cadiz, to which she was pro- 
ceeding ostensibly to pick up German refugees. 

—tThe U. S. declined an invitation from bb hr oY 
oin in mediation in Spain’s civil war. ‘he 

olish Consul at Valencia was killed by anarchists. 

—The Bolivian government by decree ordered all 
workers to join syndicates for collective bargaining. 

—In Mexico ex-Pres. E. P. Gil resigned as head of 
the_ National Revolutionary Party. 

Aug. 
“Fhe German Government has lodged formal pro- 
test in Moscow and Madrid over what is alleged 
to be anti-German agitation by Russian and 
Spanish broadcasting stations. 

—The Interstate Commerce Commission refused 
to permit Chicago to be included in the Bastern 
standard time zone. At the same time it did move 
the zone boundary westward from Detroit to the 
shores of Lake Michigan. 

—Diplomatic relations between Bolivia and Para- 
guay were declared re-established in a formal 
agreement signed at Buenos Aires by their dele- 
gates to the Chaco peace conference. The declara- 
tion was also signed by delegates of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay and the United 
States, under whose auspices the peace conference 
has been in session since June of Last year., 
Spruille Braden signed for the United States 
as a delegate to the conference. The agreement 
terminates five years of broken relations, during 


21—Brazil recalled its consuls from Spain. ~ 


oy 
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which Bolivia and Paraguay fought a three-year 
war which cost more than 100,000 lives. 

—In Hsingan Province, near the outer Monogolian 
border, 9 Russian Communists were executed and 
17 got prison terms. According to the official 
Japanese army statement, these men, who_ pre- 
tended to be. White Russians were sent to Man- 
ehuria in 1924 and 1925 by the Soviet Union, 

-and since 1934 they had been under observation. 
Actual crimes of violence were not alleged against 
them. They were convicted of organizing so- 
called storm troops. 

Aug. 22—The Vatican announces that five Bishops 
have been killed in the Spanish civil war. The 

Bishop of Barbastro is said to have been shot by 

Communists passing through his see a @ and 
the Bishop of Siguenza, to have been burned 
alive. The others listed as dead are the Bishops 
of Jaen, Lerida and Segovia. 

—At W. Middlesex, Pa., a return to ‘‘the American 
way of life’ with determination to win security 
and abundance without sacrifice of the freedom 
of the individual citizen was advocated by Gov- 
ernor Landon of Kan., in a speech at the village 
in which he-was born 48 years ago. 

—Martin Moore, a Negro hall boy, was convicted 
at Asheville, N. C., of shooting to death, on July 
16, Miss Helen Clevenger of N. Y. City (Staten 
ee: at a hotel. He was sentenced to die on 


Oct. 2. 

—Mikhail Tomsky, whose alleged connection with 
the Trotskyist bloc was under investigation by 
Soviet authorities, committed suicide at his 
country house at Bolshevo, near Moscow. 


PURGE AT MOSCOW. 


ae 23—Convicted at Moscow of plotting to kill 
oseph Stalin and other Soviet leaders, the follow- 
g were sentenced to death: Gregory Zinovieff, 
‘Leon Kameneff, T:. Smirnoff, A. Evdokimoff, T. 
Bakaeff, 8. Mirachkovsky, Vi Olberg, K. Ber- 
pas X ule, Fritz ;Dayid, Moses. Lurrie, N. Yurie, 
Reingold, R. Pickel, Tervoganian, EF. 
_Dreitzler, E. Holzmann. They were shot on 
Aug. 25 it was announced. 

Aug. 24—The German Government announced an 
embargo on all arms shipments to Spain. The 
Soviet Government, in an agreement with France, 
also adhered to the embargo, on the condition 
that other powers did likewise. Rebel aircraft 
bombed Irun, near San Sebastian. Loyalist planes 
attacked the garrison at Oviedo. Government 
planes bombed the Granada airdrome in retalia- 
tion for attack on one of Madrid's airports. A 
promise was received from the Madrid goyern- 
Ment that property rights would be respected and 
payment would be made for all property seized. 

—In Germany the term of compulsory military 
Service was extended to two years. 

—King Edward of Great Britain, visited the ruins of 
ancient Delphi and drank of the prophetic waters 
of the Fountain of Castalia. 

—Gov. Landon, speaking at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
declared for freedom in education, press, and 
radio. He opposed a teacher's oath. 

—Two Japanese were killed and another was in- 
ured in Chengtu, the capital “of Szechwan Prov- 
nee, when a Chinese mob attacked a group of 
four Japanese visitors at their hotel. 2 

Aug. 25—A special court, consisting of 3 High Court 
io es and 14 members of various workers’ 
nstitutions, has been formed in Madrid to try all 
eases of rebellion and sedition. Accused persons 
are dealt with summarily. The workers’ repre- 
sentatives act as a jury. At German frontier 
meine through which refugees are now arriving 

m Spain, German Jews among them have been 
ordered to leave German territory within 24 hours, 
failing which they risk confinement in so-called 
detention camps. The Italian cruiser Gorizia 
was towed into Gibraltar harbor by British naval 
tugs after an internal explosion off Tangier that 
cut a hole from side to side of her about ten feet 
ae Milled eine Ga., stat t 

— edgeville, Ga., state penitentiary guards 
killed W. E. McDaniel, Atlanta tobber, and 
wounded 15 convicts in subduing a riot. 

—The Brazilian lipee annulled a 2,410,000- 
acre Japanese land grant in the State of Amazonas. 

—President Roosevelt named William C. Bullitt, 
Ambassador to Russia, to be Ambassador to 
France to prepress. Jessé Isidor Straus, resigned on 
account of his health. 

—The mién-of-war ensign of Japan floated above the 
waters of the Hudson for thé first time since 1929 
as two historic ships of the Japanese Navy, the 
old atmored cruisers Iwate and Yakumo steaméd 
into port for a visit. 


', ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TREATY SIGNED, 


Aug. 26—At London, Egypt and-_Britain signed a 
treaty whereby British troops will be confined to 


Aug. 29—' 
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a strip along the Suez Canal with army and navy 


bases at Alexandria and are to be withdrawn from ~ 


the Citadel in Cairo and from other points in the 
interior of the country. Egypt will receive a share 
in the defense of Sudan and will have national 
sovereignty A ultimate’ membership in the 
League of Nations. 

Berg t Mee N. Y., District Attorney W. F. X. 
Geoghan of Brooklyn, began defense in removal 
proceedings before Governor Lehman by blaming 
Police Commissioner Valentine for whatever 
failure there was in the prosecution of the Sam 
Drukman murder case. 

—At Hoenefoss, Norway, Leon Trotsky, the exiled 
Russian Bolshevik, signed an agreement pledging 
himself to refrain from any revolutionary ac- 
tivities. He signed only after an official deputa- 
tion had told him at his home that immediate 
arrest would be his only alternative. Russia 
on Aug. 29 asked for his expulsion. His two 
secretaries were expelled from Norway. 

Aug. 27—At Washington, George H. Dern of Utah, 
who had been Secretary of War since President 
Roosevelt took office, died in Walter Reed General 
Hospital of cardiiac complications following a 
aw attack of influenza. He was 63 years 

d 


old: . 

—The rebels, in Spain, carried out an air raid over 
Madrid, wounding 17 persons, with a bomber. 
Fighting at Iran goes on, day and night. 

Aug. 28—Italy announced a strict embargo on 
shipments of war supplies for either side in Spain; 
the British Labor party and allied trade unionists 
indorsed a non-intervention policy. 

—At N. Y. City—Robert F. Erskine, 22, graduate of 
Williams College, and a member of the staff of the 
weekly magazine ‘‘News-Week,”’ dived from the 
observation parapet on the 86th floor of the Empire 
State Building, and, clearing all terraces and set- 
backs, hurtled to death on the sidewalk, 1,048 
feet below. Above on the tower half a dozen 
sightseers had seen him wave nonchalantly just 
before he leaped into space and had heard him call 

hh a smile, ‘Well, so 1 i 


wi ell, ong, folks.’ 
—High winds killed 3 and did $500,000 damage 


at Terra Haute, Ind. F 

P The Foreign Legionnaires and Moors 
driving on Madrid from the southwest advanced in 
hard fighting to the gates of Talavera de la Reina. 


Aug. 30—President Roosevelt instructed the State 


Department to_make immediate representations 
to the Spanish Government and the leaders of the 
Spanish revolutionary forces following the bomb- 
ing of a U. S. destroyer by an_ unidentified air- 
plane off the coast of Spain. The destroyer, the 
Kane, was not hit. It returned the fire of the 
bombing plane but did not damage it. The rebel 
chief, Gen. Franco, later apologized to the U. S. 


—Peru decreed a compulsory social insurance law, 


which covers risks arising from illness, maternity, 
incapacity to work, eld age and death. It is 
obligatory for members of both sexes under 60 
years of age whose earnings do not exceed $750 
annually.. Included are apprentices, even when 
drawing no salary, domestie servants and those 
who work in their own homes. 


—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde has resigned as 


Minister to Denmark to enter the active compaign 
for the re-election of President Roosevelt. 

Aug. 31—At Irun, Spain, the Bishop of Valladolid, 
Victor Pradera, president of the Traditionalist 
pays and Honorioi Maura, Rightist deputy 

m Galica, were chained outside on the streets 
during bombing by a rebel plane, but escaped 
unharmed. Germany withdrew her embassy from 
Madrid and transferred it to Alicante, on the 
Spanish east coast, 250 miles from Madrid, where 
it will be under the protection of German war- 
ships. A French sede director of a school, was 
taken off a bus the principality of Andorra 
while returning to France and executed by a 
Leftist firing squad. Press dispatches said his 
body _was soaked with gasoline and burned. 


—The State of Ohio refused a requisition from 


the 
Governor of Oklahoma for return of Carlton Be 
Chilton to Oklahoma State Reformatory from 
which he escaped years ago. He has become a 
respected citizen of Cleveland. ‘‘I ean see no 
possible good_to society to send this man back,” 
commented Gov. Martin L. Davey. 


1936—SEPTEMBER. 
Sept. 1—At La Jolla, Calif., near San Diego, the bod 
of Miss Ruth Muir, 48, daughter of a San KacontG: : 


Tex., banker, was found, beaten to death. She 
Wis a ew. C. A. secretary at Riverside, Calif, 


—At Milwaukee, the strike of part of the editorial 


staff of The Wisconsin News, afternoon Hearst 
paper, was ended 


was captured by the Rebels. The noise of a battle 


—_— 


. 


Sept. 2—Fort San Marcial, outside Irun, in Spain, 
J ieal 


nl uenterrabla was broadcast by radi 

2 Piped on e French border, and was era wt 
__ —In Norway, the government interned Leon Trotsky 
; and wife on a farm on the west side of a bay 20 
Miles from Oslo. 


RICHMAN-MERILL TRANSATLANTIC 
AIR TRIP 


—Richard Merrill, pilot, and Harry Richman, actor, 

. left the Brooklyn airport at 4.37 P. M., and landed 

i: at Liwyncelyn, Wales, at about 10 A. M., on 

4 Sept. 3. They lett Southport, England, on Sept. 

: 14, and landed in a bog in Newfoundland, 100 

miles north of Harbor Grace. They flew back to 
Brooklyn on Sept. 21. 
Sept. 3—The first unofficial World Peace Conference 

Pr began at Brussels, with delegates from 32 nations. 

: —At Pakhoi, Kwangtung Province, China, a mob 

seized Junzo Nakano, the only re in the 

place, looted his store, then killed him. 
Sept. 4—In Spain, the new government is headed by 
cisco rgo Caballero, Socialist trade-union 

n chief. The Rebels occupied Irun, which had been 

Set on fire by the defenders. The northeast tower 
of Toledo's ancient Alcazar crashed in flames and 

; dust under direct fire of Socialist government 
artillery. 

—The King of England called on the President of 
Turkey at Istanbul. 

—Mrs. Beryl Markham, aviator, left Abington, 
England, at 1.50 P. M., and, out of gasoline, 
landed, on Sept. 5, at 1.05 P. M., ina muddy farm 
in Nova Scotia, at Baleine Cove, 18 miles from 


Louisburg. She continued to N. Y. City in a 
borrowed a The plane cracked up, but she 
was only slightly hurt. 


—In Nicaragua, to stimulate wheat growing, Con- 
gress has enacted a law giving a subsidy of one 
cent a pound for five years for growers who pro- 

‘ duce more than one ton. 

> —-FPresident William Green, of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor -announced that the Seattle | 


\ Central Labor Council acted in accordance with 
; the laws and procedure of the federation in putting 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer on the “‘unfair list.” 
P —Former President Eusebio Ayala and General 
‘ José Estigarribia were freed by the Paraguayan 
Government after being kept under surveillance 
for more than six months. They embarked for 
; Buenos - 
Sept. 5—In Spain, Rebels on the northern front 
3 captured Fort Guadalupe and Fuenterrabia, near 
San Sebastian, in their advance on that city after 
a taking Irun. Luis Calderon, Spanish Ambassador 
to the U. S., resigned. 
, —tTen international unions having about one-third 
’ the membership of the American Federation of 
? Labor became deprived of the privileges and bene- 
s fits of federation affiliation because they refused 
= to withdraw from the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in accordance with the 30-day ulti- 
matum of the federation’s executive council. 
’ —tThe crash of a plane in Allegheny County, Penn., 
F carrying a party of sightseers, killed 10, Only a 
> Florida at 17 years old, survived. 
\ Sept. 6—The Chinese National Government, in a 
Z mandate, declared the southern provinces of 
and Kwa reco 


4 it. 7—The King of Eng’ 

4 ree Bulgaria, at Sofia. He arrived at Vienna on 
} _ Sept. 8. 

LABOR DAY CASUALTIES IN THE U.S. 

—Counter-tides of traffic on highways, rails, water- 
waya and in the airlanes bore millions of vacation- 
ists into and out of New York in the city’s greatest 
Labor Day migration. -The week-end deaths in 
the United States were 287, of which 244 were due 
to autos, 12 to airplanes, 20 to drowning, 4 to 


: 
“Mutinies on two Portuguese warships were 
«down ‘by the guns of Lisbon forts, with 12 
Jed and 8 wounded. 


with 
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convention opened at Nuremberg. Chancell 
Hitler spoke for peace. | : Shand 

—Nikolai Bukharin and’ Alexei Rykoff have been 
exonerated of any connection with the Trotskyist t 
eee it was announced at the office of the 
Chief Prosecutor of the Soviet Union. An in- 
vestigation developed no evidence warranting — 
their trial, and the cases have been closed. 

—In a fog, 9 miles from Boston, the New York, of the 
Bastern Steamship Lines, outward bound, rammed 
and sank the excursion steamer Romance, return- 
ing to Boston from Provincetown with 274 
on board. In the 15 minutes between the time of 
the collision and the time the excursion boat 
— down all except one of those on board were — 
saved. # 

po 10—United States warships were withdrawn 
rom the waters surrounding Spain, as virtually 
all Americans who wanted to leave had been 
brought out. Four will remain in French and 
British waters to act in case of emergency. 


FLYING BOATS TEST TRANSATLANTIC. __ . 
ROUTE, *% 


“ 


Sept. 11—The U. 8. S. Indianapolis, \a 10,000-ton 
“treaty’’ cruiser, which served as a floating White a 
House for President Roosevelt in the Summer o: 
1933, was the object of sabotage when she was — 
laid up for repairs in the N. Y. Navy Yard, Brook- 
lyn, it was announced ,by the Navy Department — 
at Washington. Three wire nails driven int 
power cables were discovered Aug. 25, after one 
of them had caused a short circuit and fire. __ 
—At Chicago, the pro-Roosevelt National Progres- 
sive Conference was organized by Mayor 
Guardia, of N. Y. City, U. S. Sen. R. M.- 
Follette, Jr., of Wis., U. 8. Sen. Elmer Benson, of 
Minn., John L. Lewis, the labor leader, and others. 
Sept. 12—In Spain, government defenders aban- 
doned the seaport of San Sebastian to the Rebels. 
At El Sancejo, on Sept. 2, the pastor of the Parish 
Church was crucifiea, head down on the main 
door. The body was clad in ceremonial vestments —_ 
The body of his brother, Ramon de la Cora, was 
lying in front of the church door. He had been 
shot dead by the Communists. In the church 
graves had been torn open and valuables in th 
coffins stolen. oe 
Sept. 13—In Western Norway, an avalanche of rock 
from the side of Mt. Ravnefjeld crashed down into 
Loen Lake, destroying two villages, and killing 


over 70 persons. n ; ‘ 
—Near Green River, Utah, a pinnae hill 50 feet. 
led 1,000 feet to the — 


if 


: 


high, in Gunnison Butte, tum 


and at Santander. 
—Maine pe Be Republican governor, senator, 
3 Republican Congressman. ee 
—At ndon, George A. McMahon, who, it was 
said, had tossed a Maza at King ga EP i wi 
sentenced to a year prison. Pees 
Sept. 15—Spanish Government firing squads s: 
out an attempted revolt of the Bilbao ene 
62 officers who had tried to lead their men to 
the Rebel armies were shot. am 
Sept. 16—The U. 8. Navy Department anno 
the re-establishment temporarily of the Bur 
uadron, a fleet unit that was discontinu 


1929. a 
—Prof. Jean Charcot, 70, French explorer, and 30 
of the crew of his polar research vessel, ts 4 
Pas, were drowned when the vessel sank | a 
storm on the rocks of the west coast of Iceland. _ 
—In Spain, the Fascists executed Basque nat nal. 
ists in the football stadium at Irun. The Basques ; 
were accused of leading the resistance against the 
insurgent forces before the city was capt ao 
Anarchists seized full power in Santander, govern- 
ment-held city west on the Bay of Biscay coast, — 
and occupied all public buildings with their militia. 
Armed anarchists also took control of te 3 
and began mass executions in the m cipal “ns 
cemetery. 1  iaga a 
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HARVARD CELEBRATED ITS TERCEN- 
TENARY 


At Cambridge, Mass.,; Prof. James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard University, honored “a 
universal fellowship based on human Treason,” as 
he welcomed a company of scholars from foreign 
countries and évery State in the United States 
to Harvard’s tercentenary celebration. At the 
beginning of Harvard's fourth century he called 
on them to take unto themselves “‘all the hopes of 
the future” in an unquiet modern world. 

—President Roosevelt formally accepted the invi- 
tation to become the Presidential candidate of 
the American Labor party. / 

‘Bept. 17—A tropical hurricane swept Cape Hatteras, 
N. C., putting the naval radio station out of com- 
mission. It caused several deaths and much dam- 
age along the coast as far up as Asbury Park, N. J., 
then turned out to sea. : 

—Governor Herbert H: Lehman announced in 
Albany his dismissal of the ouster charges filed 
against William F. X. Geoghan, District Attorney 
of Kings County, by the Extraordinary Grand 
Jury convened by the Governor to investigate the 
Sam Drukman murder case in Brooklyn, and 
alleged failure of Geoghan to prosecute it properly. 

—Victoria Eugenie, 58, former -Queen of, Spain, 
traveling as the Duchess of Toledo, arrived at 

-N. Y. City on the Italian liner Conte di Savoia, 
and went immediately to Presbyterian Hospital 
to see her eldest son, Alfonso de Bourbon, the 
Count of Covadonga, former heir to the Spanish 
throne, who is suffering from hemophilia. She 
found his condition improved. She was accom- 
panied by her son-in-law and daughter, Prince 
and Princess Alessandro Torlonia, and their 
daughter, born last February. 

+In Spain, Fernando di Rosa, who tried to assas- 
sinate Crown Prince Umberto, of Italy, at Brus- 
sels in 1929, was killed while fighting with govern- 
ment forces in the mountains 40 miles from 
Madrid: 

—In France, the strike of 30,000 textile workers, at 
Lille, was settled. The workers got a 6 percent 
rise wages. The owners obtained the election 
of workers’ factory delegates by categories or 
workmen rather than by general factory vote. 
The operators also obtained reaffirmation of the 

rinciple of non-occupation of factories by strik- 
fhe workers. 

Sept. 18——-Explosion of two mines destroyed part of 
besieged Alcazar, at Toledo, but Rebels still re- 
fused to surrender. 

—It is reported, in Germany, that Joseph Stalin, of 
Russia, is critically ill and be succeeded by 
Klementy E. Voroshiloff, Commissar for Defense. 
The Soviet Dictator, it is said, has hardening of 
the arteries. 

—Police raids were made in many parts of Belgium 
on headquarters, other offices and houses of ad- 
herents of the Revolutionary Socialist party, and 
a ae quantity of documents and some arms were 
seized. 

—The Greek Government outlawed Communism. 
The Pope has urged a world-wide drive against it 
and its advocates. 

—The White House issued, through Assistant Sécre- 
tary 8. T. Barly, a pores. statement denouncing 
“a planned attempt led by a certtain notorious 
mewspaper owner to make it appear that the 
President passively accepts the support of alien 
organizations hostile to the American form of 
government.” W. . Hearst, in an editorial, 
cabled from Amsterdam, reiterated the charge, 


CUBAN TERRORISTS BOMB NEWSPAPER, 


Sept. Z0—At Havana, 4 persons were killed, 27 
njured, when a dynamite bomb concealed in a 
Small delivery truck exploded at the building of 
the newspaper Pais. The explosion wrecked the 
building and destroyed the interior of the Mon- 
serrate Catholic Church on the opposite side of 
yne sage 6 

—In Germany, 5,000,000 gallons of surplus, wine of 
1935 and 1936 vintages were distributed to the 
people. An official command ordered: ‘‘All Ger- 
mans, drink and be merry.’’ Processions of cos- 
ee Soot aypredl bh os oe Rhenish 
Owns, where the fermented grape bever: were 
offered freely to every one. Pep 

Sept. 21—In Spain, the town of Maqueda, key to 

oledo, was occupied by Gen. Francisco Franco's 
Foreign Legion, Rebel headquarters announced. 
After three days of cannonading the legionnaires 
scaled the heights of the cliff that protects the 
lace.: At Madrid, the People’s Tribunal con- 
emned Rafael Salazar Alonso, former Minister 
of the Interior, to death for having been active in 
the present Spanish rebellion and also for having 
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taken part in the Asturias uprising in October, 


—The 18th Assembly of the League of Nations 
opened at Geneva with. Emperor Haile Selassie, 
his American delegate (E. A. Colson) and several 
Ethiopians in attendance. ; , 

Sept. 22—Uruguay broke diplomatic relations with 
Spain because of repeated attacks on its citizens 
and the slaying of three sisters of the Vice Consul 
in Madrid. : 

At Des Moines, Iowa, payment of cash benefits 
to farmers to give them the same measure of pro- 
tection that industry has through the tariff, but 
limited to the owners of family-type farms at the 
“production level,’ was proposed by Governor 
Landon. ¥ ‘ 

Sept. 23—The greater portion of the Hongkew dis- 
trict of Shanghai was subjected to Japanese mili- 
tary occupation ten minutes aiter a group of 
gunmen wearing Chinese clothes had shot three 
uniformed sailors who were Members of a Japanese 
landing force. - 

—Supreme Court Justice Dodd ruled, in Brooklyn, 
that the law creating the N. Y. City Charter 
Revision Commission is unconstitutional and the 
proposed city charter cannot be put before the 
voters on election day. His ruling was based on 
the principle that the Legislature cannot delegate 
its law-making power either to a commission or 
to the people. The Court of Appeals unanimous- 
ly reversed the"decision, Oct, 6. 

—At Dorchester, N. B., Arthur Bannister, 19, and 
Daniel, 20, were hanged for killing a woodsman- 
squatter during the kidnapping of his infant daugh- 
ter for their mother to use in the ‘‘baby doll” ex- 
tortion plot. 

—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., issued a statement de- 
fending.the contributions made last month by 
himself, his wife and his son, John, to the Repub- 
lican arab in Maine, where he and his family 
have been summer residents for 25 years. He 
declared that citizens have a right to make such 
contributions as they wish toward the legitimate 


expenses of the political party in whose principles - 
and leadership they have faith and that ‘‘it is our 


clear duty to do So.’ 

—At Brussels, Belgium, the question whether canter 
is hereditary, aroused discussion at the Inter- 
national Cancer Congress meeting, but the argu- 
ment demonstrated only that experts are still 
divided on the subject. 

Joseph Gelders, 38, agent of the National Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Political Prisoners, was 
kidnapped at Birmingham, Ala., and flogged. 
Gov. Graves, offered $200 reward for capture of 
the attackers. 

Sept. 24—In Palestine, 54 Arabs were killed in & 
battle with British troops and scout lanes 
near Jenin. Nightfall put a stop to the fighting. 
One plane was Shot down and the pilot taken to a 
re ae but there were ho deaths among the 

—At Minneapolis, Governor Landon, in a speech, 
condemned the reciprocal trade pacts made by 
the Roosevelt administration with foreign coun- 
tries. He declared that instead of helping th 
American farmer, as promised, they had destroyé 
his markets and had lowered prices by subjecting 
him to inereasing foreign competition. 

—In Spain, the Loyalists hindered Rebel advarce 
EF blasting & dam on the river Alberche, just east 
of Talavera. 


SYRACUSE ENDS USE OF STREETS 
BY RAILROADS. 


—At Syracuse, N. Y., the west-bound Empire State 
Express, rolling into the old New York Central 
station in a downpour of rain at 2:08 P. M., ended 
the era of locomotives and railroad cars mingling 
with motor and trolley traffic in the business 
section of this city. The train was greeted by a 
crowd, many of whom had been passengers on 
the sight-seeing, train which made a tour of the 
new “L’’ structure. 

Sept. 25—The U. S. Treasury announcéd it had 
oined France and Great Britain in a plan to link 
he franc, the pound and thé dollar on a stable 
basis of exchange. 

—In Spain, the Rebels bombed Bilboa, killing ov. 
125 persons, whereupon, the Loyalists took 
hostages from the prison ships and killed them 
with seni Une: 

—Harry H, Woodring, Acting Secretary of War, 
Was raised to the tult rank of Secretary by an act 
of President Roosevelt, taken in conformity with 
a law requiring that this office must be filled 
within thirty days after being vacated. 

Sept. 26—At Milwaukee, Wis., alleging the Roosevelt 
social Security Act was bers ret unworkable, , 
stupidly drafted and wastefully financed,” Gov- 


ernor Landon pledged himself and the Republican 
party to amend it to provide old-age pensions for 
needy American citizens more than 60 years old. 

—The U.S. Treasury bought £1,000,000 offered by 

“the (Moscow) Russian State Bank through the 
Chase National Bank, at N. Y. City, an Amer. 
Govt. official at the same time expressing suspicion 
that the Soviet had attempted to. drive down the 
£ Sterling and hinder the French gold devaluation 
agreement with the United States and Great 
Britain. The MoscowState] Bank publicly de- 
nounced the charge as ‘‘without foundation and a 
nonsensical invention.’ The Soviet, the bank 
asserted, owed a Swedish firm, Asea, $6,890,700 
and had to make a payment at Stockholm. In 
order to do so the State Bank ordered the Chase 
Bank in New York to remit that amount of 
dollars to Stockholm, the announcement said. At 
the same time the State Bank ordered the Chase 
Bank to sell £1,000,000 in order to replenish its 
dolar account in New York. 

Sept. 27—The Federal Council at Berne decided to 
devalue the Swiss franc. 

—The League of Nations received from the British 
government a note inelosing two petitions from 
the Galla tribesmen of western Ethiopia, asking 
that the League give Great Britain a mandate over 
western Ethiopia. 

—Forest fires in Oregon burned the town of Bandon 
leaving 2,500 persons homeless, and killing 11° 


REBELS CAPTURE TOLEDO. 


—Gen. Francisco Franco, commander in chief of the 
Spanish Fascist forces, declared in a communique 
that the City of Toledo had been captured by the 
insurgent forces and that the Fascist defenders of 
the Alcazar citadel, besieged for more than two 
months, had been liberated. They included 500 
women and children who had taken refuge in 
the dungeons; 500 of the defenders had been 
wounded. 600 priests, the survivors said, had been 
executed in the Toledo area. 

—In Russia, at Moscow, Alexei Rykoff, former 
Premier and former opponent of Joseph Stalin's 
policies, who was. mentioned in the Zinovieff-Kam- 
eneff trial and later exonerated, was removed from 
his post as Commissar of Communications. In his 
place was appointed Henry G. Yagoda, former 
acting head of the old Ogpu and Commissar for 
Internal Affairs, which absorbed the reorganized 
Ogpu in 1934. The new Commissar for Internal 
Affairs and consequently the new chief of the 
political police is Nikolai Ivanovitch Yezhoff. 

Sept. 28—At Berlin, Lawrence B. Simpson, 34, an 
American seaman, of Seattle, Wash., and Bruno 
Reis, 22, of Hamburg, were convicted of sedition 
in having imported Communist propaganda ma- 
terial. The former got a year and 10 months in 

mal servitude; and Reis, 4 years. 

—The N. Y. State Democratic Convention met at 
Syracuse. U.S. Senator R. F. Wagner, temporary 
chairman, made the ‘‘keynote’’ speech. On Sept. 
29 a platform was adopted and Gov. H. H. Leh- 
Man was renominated. President Roosevelt 
spoke, denying his administration had fostered a 
spirit of Communism. 

—The N. Y. State Republican Convention met at 
Albany. U. S.- Attorney M. W. Littleton of 
Nassau County, Cemporesy chairman, made the 
“keynote’’ speech. m Sept. 29 a platform was 
adopted (anti-New Deal in part), and Supreme 
Court Justice William F. Bleakley of Westchester 
County, was nominated for governor. 

—At Washington, alleging that Landon had definitely 
rejected the Social Security Act for ‘‘a dole with a 
means test,” John G. Winant, former Republican 
Governor of New Hampshire, resigned from the 
Social Security Board so that he would feel free 
to answer the Republican candidate. . 

—A 17-inch snow storm in the Rockies and at Den- 
ver, Colo., caused 16 deaths. 

Sept. 29—A predominantly proletarian government, 
the first ever known in Spain, took the reins in 
Catalonia and gave immediate effect to its an- 
nounced program. 


“BLACK LEGION’ MURDERERS 
FOUND GUILTY. 


—At Detroit, all but one of the men on trial for the 
Black Legion plsine of Charles A. Poole May 12, 
were found guilty of murder—murder, Ist_degree. 
“Col.” Harvey. Davis, ‘Adjt.”” Erwin D. Lee, 
Urban Lipps, Lowell Rushing, Edgar Baldwin, 
Paul R. Edwards, and John Bannerman; 2nd de- 
ee murder: Virgil Morrow and Thomas R. 
raig. Two others ba BAe te olde any Pe 
had been found guilty by the judge— 
John §. Vincent, and Albert Stevens. Hershell 
Gill was Sguitted. : 
—Sir‘ John Ellerman, shipping man and indus- 
trialist who died in 1933, left the greatest fortune 
ever recorded in Great Britain. he estate. first 
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valued at £17,224,425 and later revalued at 
£25,817,786, was re-sworn at £36,684,995. This 
sum is exclusive of property held abroad, Already 
£14,600,000 in death duties-has been paid and the 

Z British Treasury will now get a further windfall. 

Sept. 30—Earl Browder, Communist candidate for 
president arrived at Terra Haute, Ind., where he 
intended to broadcast a speech, but the police 
clapped him and four of his colleagues in the lock- 
up on vagrancy charges. However, locked in a 
tiny broadcasting booth, David J. Bentall of 
Chicago, attorney .for Browder, read the speech 
over a radio. 

—At Madrid, civil authorities started removing 
orphans of the civil war and children of militiamen 
fighting at the front to Valencia and other places of 
safety on the Mediterranean coast. 


1936—OCTOBER. 


Oct. 1—Alfred E. Smith, at N. Y. City, in a campaign 
address, called the Roosevelt administration un- 
democratic and a failure. He denounced the New 
Deal and the Brain Trust, and in a nation-wide 
radio broadcast, urged the election of Gov. Landon 
“as the remedy for all the ills’ that beset the 
country. 

—President Roosevelt, at Pittsburgh, Pa., defended 
the deficit created by his administration as an in- 
vestment in human welfare. He cited the rapid 
on in national income from its low point of 

38,000,000,000 in 1932 to an estimated sum in 
excess of $60,000,000,000 for 1936, and said that 
on the basis of this growth the budget would be 
balanced, including relief and all other expendi- 
tures, ‘in a year or two’’ without an increase in 
taxation. k 

—Also at Pittsburgh, Col. Frank Knox, Republican 
Vice-Presidential nominee, renewed his declaration 
that the Administration’s financial policies left 
ore insurance policy secure, no savings account 

e.” 

—At Terra Haute, Ind., Earl Browder, Communist 
candidate for President, was released after spend- 
ing 26 hours in jail with four associates on vagrancy 


charges. 

—At Burgos, Gen. Francisco Franco, 42, was desig- 
nated dictator of Spain at the headquarters of the 
Rebel junta. ' 

Oct. 2—Over 60 persons were drowned ,when the 
Japanese steamship Kashima Maru foundered in 
a typhoon. The steamer was struck off Korea. 

—In Belgium, 19 coal miners were killed; 30 hurt in 
underground explosions at La Bouverie. 

—Miss Francis Brady, 30, a bride-elect, was shot 
and killed when she entered her gift-filled home 
by a masked man who fled in the dark. ; 

Oct. 3—In France, devaluation of gold brought 
government decrees suppressing more than 100 
important quotas as of Oct. 10, reducing tariffs| 
on many articles 15 to 20 per cent, cutting the 

rices of important licenses an equal amount and 
ora aie a committee for tariff revision and 
control. 

—At Burgos, Spain, the Carlist national junta, com- 
rising leaders of a group separate from but col- 
aborating with the insurgent junta, recognized 

Prince Xavier of Bourbon-Parma as its leader. 

—At Madrid, the Government gave Spaniards seyen 
days in which to hand over to the Bank of Spain 
all their gold coins, personal ornaments, foreign 
money and bonds. Another measure forbade the 
exportation of gold and silver. __ f 

rmnany, at Wilhelmshaven, claimed its first 
modern battleship since the World War—the 
Scharnhorst, 26,000 tons. 

—At Manila, bomb explosions destroyed several 
store buildings and a water main. 

Oct. 4—Bolivia has recalled Tomas Manuel Elio, 
Minister to Argentina and chief of the Bolivian 
delegation to the peace conference. 
guayan Minister of Foreign Affairs issued a state-. 
ment that Paraguay would not consent to a neutral 
zone between the Bolivian and Paraguayan e 
in the Chaco or relinquish control of Bolivia's 
main road between Villamontes and the region of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra. Paraguay’s note says 
the peace conference's action last August in an- 
nouncing the establishment of a neutral zone was 
taken without the consent of Paraguay. 


ITALY DEVALUED THE LIRA. 


Oct. 5—By decrees of the Italian Cabinet, the lira’s 
gold content decreased 40.93 percent, or by a 
proportion corresponding almost precisely with 
the dollar’s devaluation. The gold equivalent of 
100 lira is fixed at 4.677 greene, compared with 
7.9119 grams since December, 1927. The iira 
returns approximately to the old level—19 to the 
dollar and 92.46 to the pound, Prices must not 
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be raised. The import duty applied in September, 

1931, immediately after the pound's devaluation, 

on goods from all countries with depreciated cur- 
~ rencies, has béen abolished. 

—The Seripps-Howard newspapers announced ac- 
quisition of ownership aid control of The Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal. 

At N. Y. City, Madison Avenue, which if the 
course of a century has progressed from a rutted 
country cowpath to one of the leading commercial 
ahd residential thoroughfares of the city, was 
formally reopened for another century of progress 
with ceremonies. 

Oct. 6—The N. Y. Amer. League (Yankee) baseball 
team won the 1936 World Series by defeating the 

.N; Y. National League (Giants) team, 13 to 5 
having captured 4 of the 6 games in the series. 

—At Washington, an affidavit (as of Sept. 18, 1935) 
by Anthony Fokker, airplane designer and manu- 
facturer, that he at one time held a contract with 
Elliott Roosevelt for the expected sale of fifty 
military airplanes to Russia at a price which 
would have yielded a commission of $500,000 to 
young Roosevelt and a like amount to himself, 
was made public by the Senate Munitions Investi- 
gating Committee through the office of Senator 
Nye, its chairman. At Oklahoma City, Elliott 
said the airplanes were not military, and they 
were not to be sold to any government, and he 
did not receive personally the $5,000 said to have 
been paid at the signing of the document, saying 
it went to a salesman associated with him. 2 

—The Czechoslovak Cabinet ordered the devaluing 
of the crown between 10.6 and 15.98 percent. 
With the previous devaluation two years ago, the 
crown uae Suffers a total cut of 25.5 to 29.99 

er cent. 

—Kurt Bjofkall, a Swedish commercial.air pilot, 
left Brooklyn in his monoplane at 7:35 A. M., 
pound for Stockholm, Out of fuel he alighted on 
the sea alongside a French trawler, 100 miles off 
Southwest. Ireland, and was hauled aboard at 

+50 P. M., Oct. 7, 

Oct. 7—Although Jesse I. Straus, diplomat, philan- 
thropist and merchant, who died Oct. 4, made a 
will in 1983 leaving over $800,000 in bequests to 
charitable, philanthropic and educational organi- 
zations, he attached a codicil to it in 1934, revok- 
ing all these bequests because of the new estate 


taxes. 

Oct. 8—At Washington, statements that President 
Roosevelt was a supporter of communism were 
termed ‘“‘ugly, cowardly and flagrant calumnies’’ 
by Msgr. John A. Ryan, of Catholic University, 
in a radio address. : 

—Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State and 
the highest ranking Papal official ever to visit 
oe United States, arrived on Italian liner at N. Y. 


ty. 

—Out of the 17,000,000,000 francs increase in the 
value of the gold reserve in the Bank of France 
Tesulting from the lowering of the gold content of 
the franc, 10,000,000,000 have been set aside as 
provided by the devaluation law for setting up 
an 6xchange stabilization fund. 

—At Detroit, life imprisonment was meted out by 
the court to Dayton Dean, who had pleaded 
guilty to slaying Charles A. Poole, young WPA 
worker, on a lonely country road on order of a 
Black Legion superior officer, after false gossip 
that Poole beat his Wife, an expectant mother; 7 
of his convicted assodiates also got life terms. 

—In Spain, Rebels captured Navalcarnero, 17 miles 
from Madrid. 


NEW WORLD COURT JUDGES. 


—At Geneva, vacancies on the World Court bench 
were filled by the election of Prof. Manley O. 
Hudson, of the U. S.; K. H. L. Hammarskold, of 
Sweden, and Cheng Tien-hsi, of China. 

Oct. 9—President Roosevelt, at St. Paul, stood by 
his reciprocal trade treaties as an aid to agriculture 
and world peace; Gov. Landon, at Chicago, gave 
8 poe pledge to balance the budget if elected. 

—At Pontiac, Mich., Frank G. Rice, of Détroit, 
éharged with being one of a Black Legion ‘torch 
Sqttad"’, which set fire to the farm home of Wil- 
liam L. Mollenhauer, Jr., in August, 1934, pleaded 
guilty of atson when his casé was called for trial 
in Circuit Court. 

—Flashing 266 miles across mountain and desert, 
power from Boulder Dam was brought to Los 
Angeles, flooding the city with light and opening 
& municipal celebration anticipated since com- 
WSS of the dam, Only one dynamo of 115,000 


orsepower Was set in motion; 14 others as large | 


and powerful will go into detion at a later date. 
Ot, 10—In Atistria, Chancellor Schuschnigg sum- 
moned the hea council and put before it a 
déeres law for the absorption of the Heimwehr 
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into the new Ftont Militia. Thereupon the two 
Heimwehr Ministers, Vicé Chancellor Edward 
Baat-Barenfeis and Minister of Finance Ludwig 
Praxler, resigned and the decree law was adopted 
without them. ‘ 

—Koloman Daranyi succeeded Julius Goemboes, 
deceased, as Premier of Hungary. 

—In the Island of Luzon, Philippines, winds and 
floods killed over 1,000, with 20,000 homeless. 
—In Colombia, 40 troopers were killed in 4 runaway- 

train-wreck on a down grade in the hills. 

Oct. 11—Im Argentina, Buenos Aires opened cele- 
bration commemorating the 400th anniversary of 
its founding. Established by the Spaniards in 
the sixteenth century, it now boasts a population 
of 2,300,000, the largést in South America, and 
the largest Spanish-speaking city in the world. 

—In Mexico, banana, coffee and cocoa crops—almost 
the entire sources of income in the State of Tabasco 
—have been destroyed by unprecedented floods 
fovoing a cyclone sweeping in from the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


STABILIZATION FUNDS UNIFIED. 


Oct. 12—The United States has entered into a re- 
ciprocal arrangement with Great Britain and 
France for the purchase and sale of gold through 
stabilization funds of the respective countries in a 
move to reduce further the fluctuations of the 
leading international currencies—the dollar, the 
pound and the franc. Transfers of gold by private 
persons or banks under Treasury licenses. will be 
abolished. All gold will flow from country to 
country through the central banks—the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, acting as fiscal agent 
of the Treasury; the Bank of England and the 
Bank of France. Sales of gold will be made by 
the United States at the rate of $35 a fine ounce 
plus a #4 per cent handling charge, until further 
notice. The three governments will export gold 
among themselves. - 

—Railway passengers reached Paris from London 
without changing cars for the first time in history 
when i new cross-Channel ferry service was 
opened: 

—Lynchburg, Va., honored Jonn Lynch, who, 150 
years ago founded city on the seven hills of the 
James River. Guests were there from all parts of 
the country. 

—The U. 8. Supreme Court refused to grant a re- 
hearing of the case in which the New York Mini- 
mum Wage Law for women was rejected by a 
five-to-four decision last June as unconstitutional. 

Oct. 13—At Edinburgh, Sir Samuel Hoare, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, announced that the sub- 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defense 
which investigated.the ‘battleship versus air- 
craft’? question had unanimously recommended 
in favor of the he bee ship and against the sub- 
stitution of bombing planes. 

Oct. 14—The Soviet Government, in a note to the 
Spanish non-intervention committee at London 
pele ed a areas of Portugal by 

e British or the Frenc avy or b 
al a to the Rebels . y oth to prevent 

—The Iris ‘ee State Government has refusi - 

oneal tor the pee ey oy Seema iabercsiey totes 
alway Bay as_a base for their pro =] 
ras to ee ae ppg oo 

—tThe. Free iy 0 anzig dissol 
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BELGIUM RESUMED NEUTRALITY 


—At Brussels, Belgium, King Leopold, in 
ment to a Cabinet council dnnourbed Belgien 
had severed her military alliances and was resum- 
ing sk brevet rag At 
—Presiden oosevelt told business men, 
Chicago broadcast, that, believe it or hot, he had 
Saved them from ruin, rather than hurt them 
Goy. Landon, at Grand Rapids, Mich., declared 
that the Roosevelt administration had prevented 
the United States from making the progress it 
should have made in coming out of the depression. 
Oct. 16—In France, the Government announced 
nationalization of all airplane factories, and seized 
the Soutter Harle Arms Factory, which striking 
employees had_ occupied for 35 days. 
—BEx-President Hoover, in a campaign speech, at 
Philadelphia, said: “if any income taxpayer or 
corporation kept books like this administration. 
that is, if they showed similar morals in juggling 
their accounts, they would be put in jail.” 
—President Roosevelt, at Cleveland, charged that 
Me sivas “~ Bere the money of corporation 
nee 
Fe-election propaganda against his 
-- ombay, India, 32 persons have on: 
and 340 injured in rioting between “fen ie 
Moslems. Police wete ae to control the situa- 
tion, which was brought about by Moslem oppo- 
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ition to construction of a new Hindu temple 

18 riotings continued until over 50 were 

22 + Y 
Oct. 17—Em rt Haile Selassie of Ethiopia has 
- bought a villa just across the Swiss frontier in 
France, ten miles from Geneva, surrounded by a 
ark of ten acres. The Emperor had a villa in 
evey, Switzerland, but the Swiss Government 
refused to allow him to live in Switzerland except 
__ when the League Assembly was in session. 
_ Oct. 18—The Rebels captured Illeseas, 20 miles 
south of Madrid, and pushed on two miles beyond 
that town. 
_* -—Two strong earth tremors shook Venice Province 
' and a wide area surrounding, doing extensive 
'" damage and causing loss of life. 

—18 crew members and a woman passenger of the 
Canadian ship Sand Merchant were drowned 
r when the 252-foot sand-sucker rolled over, in a 
gale which swept across Lake Erie, northwest of 
} Cleveland. 

Oct. 19—In Spain, President Manuel Azana, and 

Several members of his cabinet moved by auto- 
mobile from Madrid to Barcelona. 


EKINS’ ROUND-THE-WORD TRIP. 


—H. Roslyn Ekins, flying reporter for the World- 

’ Telegram and other Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
9 completed his oa around the globe when he ar- 
rived at the World-Telegram office in N. Y. City 

at 11:14.20-2-5 A. M., having traveled 24,720 

miles since he left his office on Sept. 30, and sailed 

’ on the airship Hindenburg from Lakehurst, N. J., 

' that same night—time of trip, 18 days, 14 hours, 
56 minutes, 502; seconds. 

Oct. 20—In Norway, Labor has obtained 71 seats 

’ in the new Storting, or Legisiature; the Conserva- 
tives, 36; the Liberal Left, 23; the Farmers Party, 
18, and smaller parties, 3, while the Fascist ‘‘Na- 
tional Consolidation” got none. 

—In Ethiopia, near Lake Margherito, Italian troops 
movi 1,000 trucks, scaled Mt. Giabassere, 
took the fort, killed over 300 natives, and opened 
the way to a fertile region for colonization. 

: —In the Java Sea, 34 drowned when the steamer 
J Van der Wijck capsized. 
x —At Columbus, O., the United Lutheran Church 
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in America, in convention, decided by a 3-to-1l 
vote that women members had a right to share 
with men in the government of the church. 
; Oct. 2i—After a preliminary aerial and artillery 
J bombardment the Spanish Rebel forces launched 
4 a general offensive on the defenses of Madrid. 
, Navalcarnero fell; Cartagena was bombed. 
Oct. 22—At London, George Osborne, skipper of 
the wandering trawler Girl Pat, and his brother, 
James, were convicted in Old Bailey court of theft 
of the vessel. George was sentenced to 18 months 
at hard labor, and James, formerly of Toronto, 
Canada, to 12. The Girl Pat put out from Grimsby 
last April, ostensibly on a fishing expedition. She 
ut in along the Spanish coast, at the Canary 
lands, and at Dakar in West Africa. She was 
next reported off French Guiana and was captured 
in June off Georgetown, British Guiana. 
_ —More than 600 despondent Japanese lovers a year 
j leap to death in seething volcanic lava, an official 
survey showed. The total for the last four years 
: reached 2,452. In 517 cases the suicides were 
i. double—the lover and his beloved plunging into 
y the bubbling mass hand in hand. 
: Oct. 23—Portugal announced she had broken rela- 
% tions with the Spanish Government, but withheld 
her reasons. ye oy 


CHICAGO TO DENVER AT 83.3 M. P. H. 


—A streamlined passenger train of 8 cars ran on the 
Burlington (C. B. & Q). route, from Chicago to 
Denver, 1,017 miles, in 12 hours, 12% minutes, at 

an average speed of 83.3 miles an hour. 

Oct. 24—In China, over 60 passengers, including 
53 soldiers, were killed, and scores hurt when 4 
cars ran away down a hill. 

Oct. 25—In China, at Shanghai, one of Generalis- 

simo Chiang Kai-shek’s prominent aides was as- 


sass: . The victim was Yang Yung-tai, 
. ee  secuntly been Governor of the Province 
of Hupeh. 


—Canada and Germany replaced the wor! ar- 
rangement for mutual trade, in force since 1933, by 
a provisional most-favored-nation agreement. They 
also concluded a subsidiary agreement designed 
to overcome the German exc e restrictions 
that had nullified ee advantages of their existing 
yt arrangement. 
Ayes cianrct the N. Y. Times, and Miss Dorothy 
 Kilgallen, of the N. Y. Journal, two reporters, who, 
» with & R. Ekins, of the N. Y. World-Telegram, 
 teft t city on flying trips: around the globe, 
_ Sse 


t their home offices. Miss Kilgallen’s 
time for the trip was 24 days, 12 hours, 35 
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14 hours, 20 


Oct. 26—Goy. Landon speaking and broadcasting 
at Philadelphia, laid emphasis on the ‘Adminis 
tration’s ‘‘waste and extravagance’ and its ‘open 
and impudent use of public funds for political 

urposes."" “‘The people's money,” he said, has 

een used to create “the most sinister political’ ~ 

machine in our history." 

—President Roosevelt, at Washington, speaking at 
the dedication of a new $625,000 chemistry build- 
ing at Howard University, a government-main- 
tained school for Negroes, pledged his adminis- 
tration to the policy of seeing to it that there should 
be no forgotten races as well as no forgotten men, — 

—Father (Rev. C. E.) Coughlin, speaking at Cleve- _ 

land, called Franklin D. Roosevelt the “scab 

President’, and termed him ‘‘the greatest employer 

of scab labor in all history.” The WPA, he said, 

was a ‘great scab army,’ which was paid an 
insufficient wage. He later publicly retracted — 
the word ‘‘scab’’ as applied to the President. 


MRS. SIMPSON’S DIVORCE. ‘ 


Oct. 27—At Ipswich, England, Mrs. Wallis Warfield 
Simpson, 42, of Baltimore, got a divorce (decree 
nisi, absolute in 6 months) from Ernest Aldrich 
Simpson, an English guardsman, on the ground of __ 
infidelity. ‘ 
—The five Northern States of Denmark, Iceland, 
Sweden, Norway and Finland exchanged radio 
greetings assuring each other of mutual sympathy 
and respect. Children of Scandinavia opened the - R 
day with the singing of the five national anthems, 
broadcast from country to country, while bells of — 
cathedrals in the five capitals were pealing. 
—At Pittsburgh, Gov. Landon pledged himself, 


“minutes; Kiernan’s was 24 days, 
minutes. 


extend the merit system by executive order. _ = 
Oct. 18—At London, the International Committee 
for the Application of the Non-intervention 
agreement on Spain exonerated Portugal and 
Italy of the charges against them, holding the 
charges “unproved’’. eae dl 
—President Roosevelt spoke at the Statue of Liberty 
celebration on Bedloe Island, and at the laving of 
ho ei: vege re of a new gymnasium at Brooklyn 
College. K aX 
—Gov. Landon, at Newark, N. J., quoted the late © 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American © 
Federation of Labor, as saying that no one could ~ 
control the labor vote. The Governor added that — 
no one could deliver the farm vote or the vote o 
any class, because there were no classes in America. 
Oct. 29—In Spain, Loyalist militia, newly equipped 
with tanks and inspired by appeals from Premier 
Largo Caballero, counter-attacked south of Madrid 
and drove Rebels out of three towns and back 
three miles. Le ey 
—Govy. Landon, .at N. Y. City, in a radio broadca 
challenged President Roosevelt to tell the pub! 
what his real intentions are. te 
—In Iraq, an army coup led by Gen. Bakr Si 
Pasha, and marked by aerial bombing and 
chine-gun fire at Baghdad, resulted in a g 
ment reorganization under the King, with Si 
Bey Subeiman, 47, Premier in place of Y; 


in 6 hours, 41 minutes. ha 
MARITIME STRIKE BEGAN. e 


Oct. 30—Waterfront activity in all American ports — 
of the Pacific Coast came to an almost comple 
halt as 39,000 maritime workers went on strike ai 
midnight, and picket lines were established. Mor 
than 100 ships were tied up in Pacific ports, 47 of 
them in San Francisco. The strike spread to 
- New York and other Eastern and Gulf Ports. 
—Govy. Lehman, at Brooklyn, declared that a ‘“‘han 
ful of employers,”’ working in conjunction with the 
Republican party, was conducting a “malicious ; 
and misleading campaign’’ to frighten the wares 
workers in ea repel Ni 2 social sec j 
rogram in the State and nation. Se aust 
—Pa°Spain, Rebel airplanes bombed Madrid, killing 
over 100 persons, and wounding many. _ woe 
—Modern science and divine revelation have no ¥s 
cause for conflict, Pope Pius declared in institut- 
ing the Pontifical Academy of Scientists. . 
—Herbert Hoover, speaking at Denver, said he had 
rejected; when President, most of the ideas sub- — 
sequently adopted by the Roosevelt administra-— 
tion. “I rejected all these things because they 
would not only delay recovery but because I knew — 
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that in the end they would shackle free men,” he 


asserted. 

Oct. 31—At London, strict governmental control 

. (but not nationalization) of the private armaments 
industry is unanimously recommended by the 
Royal Commission under the chairmanship of 
Sir John Eldon Banks, whose report was issued 
after 20 months of labor. 

—At Schiedam, 17 persons were killed, and a score 
seriously injured by explosions on the Greek 
tanker Petrakis Nomikos which was undergoing 
repairs at the Wilton shipyard. 


1936—NOVEMBER. * 


Nov. 1—Bishop Michael J. Gallagher, of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Detroit, announced that after 
the present political campaign all priests of his 
ene would be barred from participation in 
Dolities. : aici 

Noy. 2—The ‘‘sit down’ strike on ships in New 
York directed. by the Seamen’s Defense Com- 
mittee, an insurgent organization, was extended 
to more ships as the International Seamen’s Union, 
denouncing the strike as an ‘‘outlaw’’ movement, 
announced its determination to smash it by fur- 
nishing full erews for idle vessels. 

—In Spain, Rebel airplanes again bombed Madrid. 
—Laborites have lost and Conservatives have won 
in municipal elections in England and Wales. 
Noy. 3—President Roosevelt and Vice-President 
Garner wete re-elected, carrying all of the 48 
States, except Maine and Vermont. Congress, 
in both branches, remains Democratic. In New 
York State, Governor H. H. Lehman, Dem., and 

S running mates were re-elected. New York 
City voters adopted a new charter, and gave the 
firemen an 8-hour day. 

—In Peru, the Constituent Assembly, 58 to 17, 
nullified the election to the Presidency, Oct. 11, 
of Luis Antonio Eguiguren, nominee of the Social 
Democratic party, whose candidacy met the 

overnment’s disfavor. 

—At London, King Edward VIII opened his first 
Parliament. He said the British Government’s 
policy was being based on the League of Nations, 
and that the government was determined to con- 
tinue non-intervention in Spain and to bring about 
@ new Locarno conference. 

—In Austria, Vice Chancellor Eduard Baar-Baaren- 
fels and Minister of Finance Ludwig Drexler, 
both former Heimwehr representatives, resigned, 
as did Minister of Commerce Fritz Stockinger. 
A new Minister of Justice was appointed and the 
Interior portfolio was divided into two parts, the 
Ministry of Security being given to Baron Odo 
Neustaedter-Sturmer, while the remainder of the 
Ministry's duties were entriisted to a Pan-German 
Tepresentative, Edmund Glaise-Horstenau, who 

ad been Minister without portfolio. The new 
Vice Chancellor is Gen. Hulgerh, commander-in- 
chief of the State militia and former Governor of 
Carinthia. 

Noy. 4—In Spain, Rebel troops captured Leganes, 
six miles southwest of the heart of Madrid, and 

| Pushed on three miles to the suburb of Caraban- 
chel. The Cabinet, with 2 syndicalists already, 
took in 4 more. 

Nov. 5—Spanish Insurgents’ heavy artillery has 
begun to she.) the center of Madrid. 

—At Hamburg, Germany, Edgar André, former 
leader of the Hamburg ‘‘Red Front Fighters 

ague;’’ was executed for plotting treason and 

for complicity in terroristic activities. He was 
Specifically charged with a hand in rioting in Ham- 

. burg on April 17, 1932, when 18 civilians were 

Killed, and 62 wounded. 

—At Tokyo, Japan, celebrated completion of her 
new $8,500,000 Parliament building, which re- 

» quired 19 years to build. Shinto purification rites 

had been held. The occasion coincided with a 

move by the army factions to make it impossible 

for members of either branch of the Japanese 

Parliament to hold office in the government. 


SUBMARINE AGREEMENT. 


ov. 6—At. London, a protocol laying down rules 

| for the conduct of submarines was signed on behalf 
of all signatories of the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922. No submarines may sink or disable a 
Merchant vessel unless all of the passengers and 
crew first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.’ ‘‘For 
this purpose,"’ says the protocol, ‘‘ships’ boats are 
not regarded as a place of safety unless the safety 
of the passengers and crew is assured in the existing 
sea and weather conditions by the proxet of 
land or the presence of another vessel which is in 
@ position to take them aboard.” 

—At Rome, a commercial accord restoring the eco- 
nomie relations between Italy and Great Britain 
that were broken by anti-Italian sanctions during 
the Ethiopian war was signed. 
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—Led by the steel industry, which announced a 
aduated increase in wages averaging 10 per cent, 
teres American corporations materially increased 
the purchasing power of more than 600,000 em- 
ployes through pay rises and bonuses. At the 
same time, extra and increased dividend distribu- 
tions were ordered by 24 companies, putting addi- 
tional funds in the hands of about 300,000 stock- 
holders. 

—At Hot Springs, Ark., Edward Ballard, of French 
Lick Springs, Ind., circus promoter and hotel 
operator, was shot dead by Robert Alexander, of 
Detroit, former partner of Ballard in a Miami 
venture, who then shot himself fatally. 

—Near New Castle, Ky., the bullet-pierced body of 
Mrs. Vera Gart Taylor was found in a roadside 
ditch. 


COUGHLIN QUITS THE AIR. 


Nov. 7—At Detroit, the Rev. Charles BE. Coughlin 
announced that his National Union for Social 
Justice, which he said was “throughly dis- 
credited” as the result of Tuesday’s national 
election, will cease to be active and that he was 
“hereby withdrawing from all radio activity in 
the best interests of all the people.” 

—At N. Y., the departure of the liner American 
Legion, carrying Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and the rest of the U. S. delegation to the Pan- 
American peace conference at Buenos Aires, was 
Cae doe for nearly eight hours by the seamen’s 
strike. 

—In Spain, the Supreme Defense Cabinet, formed 
by Premier Francisco Largo Caballero, left by 
plane for Valencia. General José Miaja has as- 
sumed the post of Military Governor of Madrid. 

—cCardinal Pacelli, Papai. Secretary of State, sailed 
for Rome on the Italian liner Conte di Savoia 
after spending several weeks in this country. He 
visited the ecclesiastical provinces and had a two- 
hour conversation with President Roosevelt. 

Nov. 8—Scores were killed and at least 200 wounded 
in a four-minute Insurgent air raid om Madrid. 
Most of the bombs fell in the workers’ district in 
the southwestern quarter. Some landed in the 
center of the city. 

—The Hamburg-Amerika motorship, Isis, sank in 
a storm 200 miles off Land’s End, England; 39 
were drowned, ‘ 

Nov. 9—At Paris, Turkey's right to remilitarize the 
Dardanelles, was formally recognized by seven 
nations. Ratifications of the Montreaux conven- 
tion, signed in July by ten nations, were exchanged 
by representatives of France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria, Greece, Germany and Yugoslavia, 
as well as Turkey. 

—A wage increase of 5-cents an hour and a Christmas 
bonus of $10,000,000 were voted by directors of 
the General Motors Corporation for more than 
200,000 of its employees. The wage increase 
amounts to about $20,000,000 a year. Other 
corporations followed the same course. 

—The U. S. Supreme Court ruléd that national 
bank directors are as fully obligated as bank offi- 
cers to see that the assets of a bank are-not jeopar- 


dized. é 

Nov. 10—At Washington, the President directed 
that the State Department Shall be governed by 
the War Department policy of not permitting the 
export of fighting planes of types contracted for 
by the army except after contracts have been 
substantially filled for the military service. 

Nov. 11—With the Rebel forces besieging Madrid 
still held off across the Manzanares River, Loyalist 
troops struck at the Insurgents’ rear by recaptur- 
ing Villaverde, four miles south of the city. Madrid 
welcomes 2000 troops from Barcelona, Madrid is 
daily bombed by air. 

—-The world has at least 1,700,000 more men per- 
manently under arms this Armistice Day than it 
had in 1913: the League of Nations announced, 
Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos, speaking in Paris. 
said the only way left for safety was through 
armed strength that the weak no longer receibed 
any respect. : 

Nov. 12—Iin theit conference at. Vienna, Italy, 
Austria and Hungary agreed that Hungary has 
the right to rearm. 


SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BRIDGE OPENS 


—The $77,000,000 bridge over San Francisco Bay, 
between San Francisco and Oakland, the longest 
in the world over navigable waters, was dedicated ; 
by Governor Frank Merriam, and President Roose- 
velt pressed a button in Washington, officially 
RNY lip, te the Pa iets Our de 

—At N. Y. City, in the U. S. Dist. Court, Louis 
(Lepke) Buchalter and Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro 
beste Pitenged ro 2 years Eh ReOD, and Roe 

,000 each, on conviction of cons 
in the rabbit fur industry. poe 


5) 


il ees 


#,1 - 
passengers from San Salvador 
mmunist uprising had been 
2 ecution of several army officers 
* Others received jail sentences of 
we nm years each. Jaw was declared. 
At Beirut, Syria, a Franco-Lebanese treaty grant- 
ing ind ¢ after 


overning the internation- 
ermany’s principal water- 
Mays. This action repatriates the Rhine, Elbe, 
Oder and Danube Rivers, which have been unders 
the jurisdiction of international commission 
since 1919. 
—The Egyptian Parliament ratified the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty making Egypt an independent 
nation with Britain as her ally. 
—The Peru Congress extended the term of President 
O. R. Benavides to Dec. 8, 1939. 
Novy. 15—Advance units of Gen. Francisco Franco's 
Insurgent troops fought their way into the Uni- 
versity City section on the northwestern outskirts 
of Madrid. Behind machine-gun and rifle fire the 
fe troops stormed across the Manzanares River and 
. drove within the city limits. 

—Ethiopian irregulars are fighting to prevent the 
invaders from extending their dominion. The 
territory which the Italians have not yet occupied 
represents approximately one-fourth of all 
Ethiopia. It includes Uollega to the west of Addis 
Ababa, reputed to be rich in mineral resources, 
and a fertile lake district to the south. The un- 
subjugated warriors are estimated by Italian 
: military sources to number about 50,000. 

y! —At Chicago, John F. Cuneo, and his wife, the for- 
‘i mer Julia Shepherd, who were held up in front of 
their home on Lake Shore Drive and robbed of 
jewelry, later identified as one of the bandits, 
John Benedetto, who was found shot to death in 
an automobile some distance from the scene. 
Nov. 16—Explosions in an explosives factory, at 
St. Chamas, near Marseilles, in France, killed 53, 

Edward ap- 


> 
“ and all other places of business along their routes 
to leave applications for employer identification 
é numbers under the Federal Social Security Act. 
a —The major railroads of the East serving New York 
City began the free store-door delivery of freight. 
"7 Nov. 17—At South Bend, Ind., a ‘‘sit-down strike’ 
m at the Bendix Products Corporation culminated 
: in an order from J. P. Mahoney, vice president 
: and works manager, to 4,300 employes to turn in 
their tools and leave the plant of the automotive 
accessory concern. Many refused to leave, and 
ry camped in the plant. 


2 ’ FRENCH MINISTER A SUICIDE 


—At Lille, France, Roger Salengro, 46, Minister of 

? the Interior, killed himself with gas. In a farewell 
letter he laid the responsibility for his death on 
those who have systematically sought in the press 
and in Parliament during the last four months to 
dishonor him with the accusation that he deserted 
and that he was a traitor in the war. 

—Nov. 18—President Roosevelt left Charleston, 
S..C., on the Saag Pye a for Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, to attend a peace congress. 

—The Italian Government officially recognized the 
Insurgent government of Generalissimo Francisco 
‘Franco in Figeae/ The German Government had 
taken similar action. 

Nov. 19—In Japan, collapse of a dam used by a 
copper company in Akita Prefecture, containing 
poisonous copper sulphide solution, destroyed a 

village of miners, burying over 700 bodies under 


mud. 
a t. Louis, George W. Norris, the grocer, who 
sf ex a time a candidate against Senator George 
! W. Norris in the 1930 Nebraska pri , Won a 
reversal of his conviction on a charge of perjury 
in his testimony before a Senate investigating 


f ommittee. 

. Se 20—At Alicante, Spain, Jose Antonio Primo 
_ de Rivera, Marques de Estella, son of the former 
Spanish dictator, General Miguel Primo de Rivera, 
was executed by a firing squad, at Bilbao, Consul 
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Uwakonning, of Austria and Martinez Arias; 
Consul of Paraguay, were executed. They were 
accused of communicating with the Rebel enemy. 
Evidence was procured when the consular mail was 


searched. 
—Declaring that the Creator put coal in the moun- 

‘ennsylvania for all to share, and pea 

e ‘4 


tains of 
that it was stolen from them originally by 
greedy rich cljass,"’ the coal bootleggers have 
banded together in the Independent Anthracite 
Miners Association to defend their “rights’’ by 
organized strength.” 
Nov. 21—At Madrid, the defense junta directed 
orderly evacuation of women, children and old 
men. The decision to transfer them to Eastern 
Spain followed the killing of hundreds of non- 
combatants in Rebel air raids and artillery bom-— 
bardments. The U. §S. directed closing its em-— 
ea at Madrid, and consular offices, at Bar- 
ona. ; 
—Italian troops pushed to within. sixty miles of 
Gore, which Ethiopians now claim as their ea) ital, My 
The troops captured Giren,: capital of Jimma 
_ Province, and occupied Judbo, a platinum center. 
Nov. 22—At Moscow, E. I. Stickling, a German 
engineer, was convicted and ordered shot on 
charges of sabotage in Western Siberian coal 
mines, alleged to have been committed at at the 
behest of the Gestapo—the German secret police— 
in collaboration with Russian “Trotskyist counter- 
revolutionaries." Eight Soviet engineers accused 
with Stickling in the trial, which has been pro-— 
ceeding for the past four days at Novosibirsk, 
were also convicted and sentenced to death. 
Stickling’s sentence was commuted to 10 years in 
aes 


nD. uN 
—In Greece, the remains of formér King Constan. 
tine, his mother Olga and his wife Sofia, were 
buried in the Royal Park, at Tatoi, after a religio 
ceremony in the Athens Cathedral. ~~ Ran) 
—Earth slides at Juneau, Alaska, buried and killed 
14 persons. Mendes 2 
Nov. 23—Germany notified Britain the former ac- 
cepted as immediately effective for Germany’s 
war vessels the submarine warfare limitation ns 
agreement signed previously by Great Britain, — 
the United States and Japan as Articl 


cle XXI 
fae 4, of the London naval treaty of April, 


—The U. 8. Supreme Court, 4 to 4, upheld the N. YX. 
State unemployment insurance law. es 
—wNetherlands and Switzerland have joined with 

the United States, Great Britain and France in 
the tripartite accord of Sept. 25 to promote inte 
national monetary equilibrium. Belgium forma 
declared her adherence. ree 
—At Tampa, Fla., the convention of the Americ: 
Federation of Labor supported the executive 
council which suspended the unions affiliat 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization 
on charges of “‘rebellion’’ and forming a ‘‘dual’’ or 
rival organization. : ¥ 
Nov. 24—The 1933 Stock Transfer Tax Law, 
which all transfers of shares of stock or 
corporate certificates are taxed on the actual 
values of the shares, regardless of whether 
have par or face value, was held constitutional 
the N. Y. State Court of Appeals in a unani 
decision. , 
—Licensed officers joined striking seamen on p' 
lines in port cities along the Atlantie and 
Coasts as the strike of their national unions 
higher wages and improved working conditio 
became effective. f Tis 
—Budapest, Hungary, Dr. Franz Sarga shot o 
adversary in the arm in one of his scheduled due 
and embraced a second opponent after 
duelists had missed. ‘ ‘ 


STALIN PRESENTS CONSTITUTION 
U. 8.8. R. 


Nov. 25—At Moscow, Josef V. Stalin, presi 
the draft of the new Soviet constitution to | 
delegates to the eighth All-Union Cong 
Soviets, described it as the ‘“‘most democra’ f 

all constitutions, but added that foreign critics 

ne not aya — to maay ay rela ime, 
ctatorship by the wor class, rT e / 

pein! by the Communist#party in the Sor yiet 
nion. ) ee 

—British Cabinet rejected the German-Japanese 

bid to join in their anti-Communist crusade. _ 

—At Rome, it was announced Italy would recog 
Japan’s puppet empire of Manchukuo, and Jaj 

ul nize Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. 

—At Seattl ash., Charles B. Lindeman, oe 
publisher of The Post-Intelligencer, and Richard 
H, Seller, president of the Seattle chapter of the 

American Newspaper Guild, announced the | alld 

strike against the newspaper ‘‘has been settled. Soe 

The paper had been suspended since Aug. 187 ‘ 
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—<At Jonesboro, Ark., a Federal Court jury convicted 
Paul D. Peacher, planter-peace Officer, on charges 
of vidlating an 1866 anti-slavery statute, and he 
was sentenced to two years in prison and fined 
$3,500. He was said to be the first person indicted 
under the Federal anti-slavery statute, 

Nov. 26—At least 109 persons were killed in holiday 
accidents which brought a tragic note into many 
homes where Thanksgiving festivities were 
planned; 80 met death in automobile traffic; 
others were killed in hunting accidents; fires, train 
mishaps and other causes accounted for 19. 

—At Madrid, the U. S. Embassy was officially 

closed, and employees and refugees fled to Valencia. 


ROOSEVELT WELCOMED IN RIO. 


Nov, 27—President Roosevelt, on the U. 8S. war 
ship Indianapolis, was welcomed at Rio de Janeiro 
by 300,000 Brazilians, who lined the Capital’s 
streets despite rain. He pledged the United 
States against any invasion of its sister republics 
to the south, in an address before a joint session 
of the Brazilian Congress. 

—At Monte Carlo, Sir Basil Zaharoff, armament 
salesman, died at 86, on his annual visit from his 
French country home, at Balincourt. He _was 
born at Phanar, Turkey, Oct. 20, 1850. , He is 
survived by his stepchild, the Countess of Bour- 
bon, daughter of the Duchess de Villafranca de los 
Caballeros, whom he wed in 1924, and who died 
in 1926. . 

—In Ethiopia, Italian troops o¢cupied Gore without 
resistance, after a 280-mile, 2-month march from 
Addis Ababa. f 

—At Seattle, Wash., Edward Fliss, 30, former prison 
“pal” of William Mahan, the Weyerhaeuser case 
kidnapper, was sentenced to ten years in Federal 

rison and fined $5,000 for passing part of the 
200,000 ransom paid for George Weyerhaeuser’s 
release a year ago last Summer. 

Nov: 28—Spain's plea to the League of Nations for 
restraint of Germany and Italy was backed by 
Russia, but opposed by Britain and _France. 
Americans are leaving Barcelona and Valencia 
on U.S: Warships. : 

—In Ecuador, a revolt of the Calderon Artillery 
Regiment and an attack on the presidential palace 

‘in Quito with the support of a few civilians was 
reported. 


‘—At Detroit, 5 alleged members of the Black Legion 


charged with the ‘‘thrill killing” of a Negro World 
War veteran were convicted of first degree murder 
by a jury in recorder’s court. The mandatory 


penalty is life imprisonment. Those convicted” 


ineluded Harvey Davis, Black Legion ‘Colonel’; 
John Bannerman and Ervin D. Lee, already under 
life sentences for another Black Legion murder, 
that of Charles A. Poole. 

Nov: 29—The Soviet Red Army now has more than 

-7,000 airplanes, and in size, quality and equip- 
ment, and in skill and spirit of pilots it is the most 
powerful air fleet in the world, General V. Khripin, 
assistant chief of the Red Army air force, tol 
cheering delegates of the All-Union Congress 0: 
Soviets, at Moscow. 

—A German Government decree forbids the use of 
wheat or rye for distillation of whisky. Distilleries 
are prohibited from buying and farmers from sell- 
ing rye or wheat for such purposes. Breweries are 
permitted to continue turning out beer. 

Nov. 30—President Roosevelt was welcomed by 
600,000 in the streets of Buenos Aires where he 
arrived to attend the Inter-American Conference 


- for the Maintenance of Peace. 


—At Rome, on the reopening of Parliament, a bronze 
tablet was unveiled on which was inscribed: ‘‘On 
May 9, 1936, the fourteenth of the Fascist era, 
Benito Mussolini founded the Italian empire.” 
Chile recognized Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. 
Sle was the fifth country to do so, the others being 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Albania. The 
Bere of Spain controlled by the Rebels has also 

one 80. 


CRYSTAL PALACE BURNED. 


—The_ Crystal Palace, on Sydenham Hill, just 
south of London, was destroyed by fire. It was 
erected in 1851 ‘¢ yde Park, London, for the 
Ae Fair, ands year later was removed to the 


—The Texas Centennial Exposition, at Dallas, 
closed, having had an attendance of 6,353,827. 


j 1936—DECEM BER, 


Dec. 1—At Buenos Aires, President Roosevelt in 
*@ speech at the opening of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace called 
Upon the nations of the New World to unite to 
fielp the Old World avert war. The President 
said this union of American nations should be so 


constituted that in case of aggression from the 
Old World it would stand “‘shoulder to shoulder,” 
wholly prepared to consult together for mutual 
safety and mutual good, : c : 

August A. Gennerich, 50, the Roosevelt Dody- 

ard, diéd of heart trouble at_ a Buenos Aires 
Testaurant. The President left the city on Dec. 2 
with a gift of Argentine meat. , 3 

—Aii executive order of Nov. 17, just miade public, 
covering the U. S. Foreign Service forbids mar- 
riages to aliens without permission, and further, 
forbids persons married to an alien to take fhe 
entrance examination for foreign service. 

—In Ecuador thé Communist Party was outlawed, 
and strikes were prohibited. J 

Dec. 3—Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, of Balti- 
more, Md., friend of King Edward VIII, left 
London, crossed the Channel by night, and 
motored ‘across France to Cannes, to the villa, 
Lou Viei, of Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. Rogers, of 
New York. ; 

—Thomas Mann, 61, winter of the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1929, was deprived. of his German 
citizenship by Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the 
Interior, acting in conjunction with Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath, Foreign Minister. Such 
property as he may possess in Germany is to be 
confiscated by the Staté. He lives in Switzerland. 

Dec. 4—In England, Premier Baldwin conferred 
with the King, then with his Cabinet, and later 
stated in the House of Commons that the King 
could not legally contract a so-called ‘‘morganatic 
matriage.’’ Meantime the ruler received a per- 
sonal letter from sixty members of Parliament 
“assuring Your Majesty that we are prepared 
to support you in any action you may think 
necessary to take to deéfénd your Constitutional 
rights."’. Winston Churchill was one of the 
signers of this letter. His associates represented 
all political parties in the House of Commons. 

—At Pontiac, Mich,, Fire Captain William H. 
Bradburn shot. and killed a fellow-fireman and 
committed suicide ih resentment at taunts about 
his alleged membership in the Black Legion. 

Dec. 5—At_ Moscow, the Congress of Soviets adopted 
a hew Constitution submitted by Josef Stalin 
and his Editorial Committee. 

—Pope Pius XI, who is 79, is in bed at Vatican 
City with asthma, diabetes and a swollen leg. 
—According to the U. 8S. Commissioner of Narcofies, 
there is now in this country one addict to cach 
1,000 of population, or about 126,000, as against 

over 200,000 some years ago. 

—Rebels bomb Madrid daily. _ 

Dee. 7—At London, Premier~Baldwin stated, in 
Commons: “With the éxeeption of the question 
of morganatic marriage, no advice has been téa- 
dered by the government to His Majesty, with 
whom all my conversations have been strictly 
personal and inforthal. These matters were not 
raised first by the government but by His Majesty 
himself in & conversation with me some weeks 
ago when he first informed mé of his intention 
ee eee, Mrs. Simpson whenever she should be 


At Cannes, Mrs. Simpson said, in a statement 
made by her through Lord Brownlow, the King’s 
private _seécrétary: ‘Throughout the past few 
weeks I have invariably wished to avoid any 
action or proposal which would hurt or damage 
His Majesty or the throne. Today my attitude 
is unchanged, and I am willing, if such action 
RAE Ss ica seer to withdraw forthwith 

situation at has been rend 
uinp ang unerae yee 
> Jalifornia an nois “fair trade’ a 
hibiting sale of standard trademarked protons 
at prices less than those fixed by the producers 
were upheld Lae U. S. Supreme Court. 
—The U. 8. Co of Claims, in a unanimous de- 
cision, upheld the validity of the removal by the 
United States Senate of Halsted L. Ritter as 
district judge at Miami, Fla. Dismissing Ritter’s 
petition for payment of his back salary, the court 
ruled that the verdict of the Senate, sitting as a 
court Of impeachment, was not subject to judi- 
cial review. The court also denied Ritter’s mo- 
Cote ee ae eS Sorclew itn to the Supreme 
nterpretation of im- 
iment laws. D m of the Federal im. 
—Jean Mermoz, French air acé, and.4 compani 
py for Sou Amerie gh the seaplane Southey 
, Val e So 
pata, Senegal, Atri. t! tlantic, west of 
ec. 8—Flood waters of the Seyhan River left 300 
dead and 50,000 pers: hom 
Southern rests a ons eléss in Adana, 
—In Nicaragua, latest returns indicate’ thht | 
Anastasio Somoza and Francisco Navarre pee 
been elected President and Vice-President for the 
term running from 1937 to 1940 on the National 
Liberal and National Conservative tickets. 


~~ 


—WMiss Elizabeth Giltner, daughter of 2 dean at 


-- Mithigan State College, East Lansing, was shot 


to death by a girl friend who was helping address 
invitations to the former's marriage to Capt. D. 8. 
Babcock, army officer at the institution. The 
crime was laid to a sudden “impulse.” 

Dec. 9—Juan de la Cierva, inventor of thé autogiro, 
and Admiral Arvid Lindman, ex-Prime Minister 
of Sweden, were among the 14 persons killed 
when an airplane bound from London to Amster- 
dam hit a house and was burned when rising from 
the Croydon Airdrome, at the start of the jotitney. 

—At N. Y. City, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers dropped its fight on the administra 
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tion and agreed to co-operate to end unemploy- 
ment throughout the nation. 

Dec. 10—At Fort Belvedere, his country home near 
Windsor Castle, and in the presence of his three 
brothers, the Dukes of York, Gloucester and Kent, 
King Edward VIII signed a message to his Min- 
isters announcing, his determination ‘after long 
and anxious consideration’’ to renounce the throne 
to which he had succeeded on the death of his 
father. This, said the message, is ‘‘my final and 
irrevocable detision."’ The message was carried 
by Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin to the House 
of Commons and there read by the Speaker, after 
= & bill of abdication was introduced in both 

ouses, 


LARGE BENEFACTIONS OF 1936. 


An upward trend in giving is indicated in the John 
Price Jones Corporation compilation of publicly an- 
nounced gifts and bequests in six large cities which, 
for the first nine months of each year, were: 


1935 1936 1936 

Gifts, Gifts; Bequests, 

$000 $000 $00 
IAW WORK .: cc ccccs $19,796 $20,744 $21,661 
Chicago. ...s.+.. 1,602 597 7,368 
Washington......... 335 2,093 579 
Philadelphia. ....... 4,056 6,073 ~ 8,079 
Baltimore. ......... 384 1,031 5,396 
BOSTON. . oo. ne daa. 5,426 8,074 1,461 

Total (nine mos.),.. $31,599 $38,612 39,544 


, Nine months’ giving in the six eities were for these 
purposes: 


1935 1936 1936 
Gifts; _ G Bequests, 
s $000 
$12,775 $15,531 
16,065 6,70 
8,977 6,618 
7 6 2 
ne 043 fag 2,864 
5 6: 2,05 41 
Religious poses.... 4,367 435 7,029 
Foreign Relief........ 213 2,663 365 


Total. (nine mos.)... $31,230 $38,613 $89,545 
NOTABLE GIFTS. 
Made anonymously: F402 G36 to Harvard Univ., 


Cambridge, ass.; $250,000 to Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass.; ages to Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass.; $231,000 Denison Univ., 


to 
Granville, Ohio, contributed for building of new 
library; $200,000 to Albright College, Reading, Pa.; 
$160,0 to Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; 


$100,000 to Albright College, Reading, Pa.; $100,000 
to Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; 
$72,000 to Wittenberg College, Springfield, 0.; $56,- 


505 to the Univ. of Denver, Denver, Colo.; two of 
$55,000 each to Lehigh Uniy., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
$50,000 to Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 

Dr. William Louis Abbott, by will, about $100,000 
to Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

sp orn eg be Ro a eee $70,000 to 

Moyne , Memphis, Tenn. : 
Meir erbert Tostin. London, England, £250,000 


~to the Cavendish Laboratory of Experimental 


t Cambridge Univ., England... 
soo Grace Witbeck Barrell, by will, $175,000 to 


hthalmic ae 


Henry Brage, estate oo} 
College, , Mass. 
Allston Burr, $50,000 to Harvard Univ., Cam- 
Mass: 
iss Mary eet by. ban ee to Sry 
tant religious organizations, inc! fi 
to Hoard of "PSinestie lissions of the ‘ormed 


America and $30, each to Women’s 
Te n Missions and the Women’s Board 


; 42,050; 
$10,470,009. 
to Har- 


.: $179, to Amer, Assoe. 
Bducat of; "8175 000, to, smith, College; $160,000 to 
assar Co. eeei x I 
York Community Trust f 
fisheient of several trust funds; $137,950 to Carnegie 
Institution fot the Advancement of Teaching; 


$100,000 to Carnegié Endowment for International 

Peace; $74,950 to Carnegie Institution of Washingé 
ton; $74,500 to American Gouncil of Learned So0- 
cieties; $60,000 to Stevens Inst. of Technology; 
$54,750 to Univ. of Witwatersrand; $50,000 to Sweet 
Briar College. 

Mrs. Geotge Chase Christian, $50,000 to Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Zenas M. Crané, Dalton, Mass., by will, $200,000 
to Berkshire Museum, $150,000 to Pittsfield Boys 
Club, both Pittsfield, Mass.; $110,000 to Yale Univ. 
($100,000 to Divinity School, $10,000 to Alumni 
fund); $50,000 to Dalton Public Library; $35,000 to 
various organizations. 

Edwin Robert Crawford, by will, $1,500,000 to 
charity. 

Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mts. Bayard James and 
Marchesa Origo, $125,000 to Hatvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. J. Leslie Davis, Haverford, Pa., ‘by will, 
$50,000 to Jefferson Medical College. | 

Mercedes de Florez, from estate of; $245,342, to 
be divided by Little Sisters of the Poor, N. Y. 
Foundling Hospital end Soc. of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Roger Deering, by will, $7,000,000 to Northwestern 


Uniy., C i" ll. 

Mrs essie aymond Doremts, through her 
death ffom interest in her husband’s estate, $1,903,- 
000 to Washington and Lee Univ. } 

Mrs. Sarah P. Duke, by will, $1,000,000 to Duke 
Univ. and $500,000 to the Angier B. Duke Memorial, 
both dt aagee No. Car.; also about $85,000 to other 
charities. 

Alfred I. du Pont, from estate of, $1,000,000 to 
the Nemours Foundation, a home for crippled 
children and the aged, Wilmington, Del. 

James McEwen Drake, from estate of, $55,000 to 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to establish 
Durant Drake Scholarships. 

Mary B, Dulles and Margaret Dulles Fontana, 
from estates of, 2552426 to Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. _ : 

Mrs. Edith Hoadley Durkee, by will, $100,000 to 
Home for Old Men and Aged Couples, N. Y. C.: 

50,000 to Rhode Island Epis. Convention for St. 
Peter's Cire Mart sa asere Pier; $10,000 to South 
County Hospital. ‘ eS, 

Mrs. Mary L. CG. Earle, by will, $50,000 to Me- 
morial Hosp., N. Y. City. 

Edwin R. Embree, President of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, Chicago, I., $100,000 to the American 


ar- 


Talladega Coll.; $63,000 to Univ. of Calif.; $50,000 
each +0! Atlanta Univ. arid Stanford Univ. 

Addison H. Gibson, by will, $2,300,000 to set up a 
Trust Fund, the Addison H. Gibson Foundation, to — 
help the poor and needy. The tfustees are Karl F. 
Reed and Earl A: Morton, attorneys, and the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Sarah Fitch Griffin, Utida, N. Y.; by will, 
$175,000 to Bd. of Ministerial Relief and Sustena- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church of the U. 8. A. 
$100,000 each to Episcopal Diocese of Central N. Y., 
Fiscal Corp. of the Diocese of Central N. Y.; $50,000 
each to Old Ladies’ Home, Utica, and Graham Home 
for Old Ladies, Church of the Pilgrims, Spencer 


Memorial Presbyterian Church 
about $58,000 in smaller bequests. 
Mr, & Mrs, John Simon Guggenheim, about 
- $1,000,000 in securities to the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation. 
_ Edward S. Harkness, N. Y. City, $100,000 each 
_ to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass., and St. Paul's 
Sch., Concord, N, H.; a $50,000 mortgage was can- 
celled and presented as a gift to New Jersey College 
as iy ae (of Rutgers Univ.), New Brunswick, 


George L. Harrison, from estate of, $1,103,329 
to Univ. of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


eo $100,000 to New 


_ .__ Mrs. Helen Hastings, by 
H York Public Library, N. Y. 

John Warne Herbert, Helmetta, N. J., by will, 
_ about $50,000 in various donations. 

__-M. §. Hershey, Hershey, Pa., stock valued at 
$400,000 for formation of M. S. Hershey Foundation. 


_ Edward Isaiah Hacker Howell, from estate of, 
- $300,000 to Pennsylvania Museum of Art and the 

a Fairmount Park Art Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs, Mary 8. Jacobs, Baltimore, Md., by will, 

about $2,000,000 to charity, which includes $200,000 
to the vestry of Grace and St. Peter's Church. 

_ _ Alba B. Johnson, by will, $250,000 fo the Jefferson 

Medical College and Hospital, Pa. 


1 pital Fund; $50,000 to Cathedral of 
John the Divine; $70,000 to various associations 
clubs, all of New York City. 


Delno E. Kercher, from estate of, $119,653 to 
y f Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Frederick Ketaltas, from estate of, $79,525 to 
hospitals, charitable and religious organizations in 
_ Staten Island, inc. Richmond Memorial Hosp. at 
Bu eg Bay and Staten Island Hosp. at Tompkins- 


arles Klingenstein, by will, $110,000 to ‘charit- 
‘able institutions, which includes $50,000 to Mt. 
jinai Hospital. 
olf Kuttroff, by will, $50,000, divided among 
Lenox Hill Hosp., Wartburg Orphans Farm 
Isabella Home, rune Gea Lutheran Ch. of 
aa eoly Trinity, and the German Soc., all N. Y. 
City. 
_ Willard A.. Lalor, by will, $400,000 to establish 
alor Foundation, Wilmington, Del. 


omas W. Lamont, N. Y. City, $500,000 to 
ard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 


__ George Leask, estate of, $50,000 to N. Y. Medical 
, College and Hospital, N. Y. C. 
__ Mrs. Frances Glessner Lee, $250,000 to Harvard 
Mmiv., Cambridge, Mass. 
J ius N. Littauer, $2,000,000 to Harvard Univ., 
ambridge, Mass. 


Loeb, estate of, $800,000 to Harvard Univ., 
‘e, Mass.; $500,000 each to the Solomon & 
soeb Convalescent Home, East View, N. Y., 
e Amer. Sch. of Classical Studies, Athens, 
£7 ; : 
Charles Stewart Ludlam, Miami Beach, Fla., by 
i, 75,000 to Haskins & Sells Foundation, N. Y. 
ity, an additional $75,000 on conditions, 


athleen Selfridge MacFarland, by will, 
to Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Haggin McKee, by will, $500,000 to San 
Pioneer and Historical Soc., Stockton, 
$50,000 to Memorial Hosp. 


Mary Me McKee, estate of, $87,925 to the First 
resbyterian Church of Staten Island and the N. Y. 
tate Teachers’ Relief Assoc. 
ndrew W. Mellon, Pittsburgh, Pa., $125,000 to 
Pittsburgh Community Fund. 
___ Rudolph A. Metz, N. Y. City, by will, $50,000 in 
Baas helm Mont f ft, $ 
es an im Montgomery, from estate of, $160,802 
at Univ, of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pas 
tharles H. Morse, by will, $578,964, (final pay- 
nt of a total of $2,704,600), to Wesleyan Univ., 
dletown, Conn. ; 
P. Morton, Jr., Baltimore, Md., $77,000 to 
mpden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
W. Wallace Near, Toronto, Ont., Canada, by 
will, $50,000 to Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Ont., 
2. i j 


a, 

Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman, Milwaukee, Wisc., by 
abt. $3,000,000 to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 

ass., for trust fund to be known as Lucius W. 

eman and Agnes Wahl Nieman Fund. 

Aaron E, Norman, by will, $1,000,000 to the As- 


, all in Brooklyn; 
able bequests. 


sistance Fund, Inc., 60 Beaver St. 
poration formed to distribute Mr. 


Henry Ollesheimer, N. Y. City, from f 
$82,778 to various charitable organizations here ani 
in Germany, inc. the Sarah S. Ollesheimer Fund, 
Soe. for Ethical Culture and Mt. Sinai Hospital. 


Miss Virginia Palmer, by will, $500,000 to Con- 
necticut College for Women; $400,000 to Lawrence 
and Memorial Associated Hospitals; $200,000 to 
Lyman Allyn Museum, all New London, Conn. 


John Barton Payne, estate of, $300,000 to Wash- — 
ington and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 


Georgia M. Whidden Porter, Brookline, Mass., by 
will, $100,000 to New England Deaconess Hospital 
for free beds. 


Lillie Bell Randell, by will, $423,695 to Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Richardson, from estate of, $846,- 
537 to Broadway Tabernacle Society, N. Y. City. 


Rockefeller Foundation, N. Y. City: $2,169,765 
to Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago; $2,100,000 
to Int’l Health Div. of The Foundation; $357,050 
tio Cornell Univ.; $352,500 to Nat’] Research Coun- 
cl; $310,000 to China Medical Board, Inc.; $262,500 
to Nat’l Bureau of Economic Researeh; $225,000 to 
Brookings Institution; $205,500 to Social Science 
Research Council; $185,000 to Amer. Schools for 
Oriental Research; $175,000, Grants in Aid of Re- 
search; $121,600 to Harvard Univ.; $95,000 to Fel- 
lowships; $94,050 to Univ. of Chicago; $93,000 to 
Nat'l Committee for Mental Hygiene; $90,000 to 
Univ. of Copenhagen; $85,000 to Mass. Inst. of 
Technology; $85,000 to Univ. of Minnesota; $82,500 
to Johns Hopkins Univ.; $78,000 to Harvard Med. 
Sch. & Mass. Gen. Hosp.; $76,260 to Univ. of Cali- 
fornia; $68,350 to McGill Univ.; $65,500 to Univ. 
of Illinois; $62,500 to Inst. for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J.; $61,200 to Dalhousie Univ. ; $52,500 
to Yale Univ.; $50,400 to Rothschild Foundation; 
$50,000 each to Columbia Univ. and the Chinese 
Mass Education Movement. 


Laura Spelman Rockefeller, $50,000 to the Citi- 
zens’ Appeal for the Salvation Army. 


Charles Lehman Richman, Cleveland, Ohio, b 
will, abt. $300,000 to various institutions and iyie 
and charitable organizations. 


Miss Adelia Satterthwait, estate of, $500,000 f 
establishment of trust fund to aid maiden indies. ji 
Lima, Ohio. any 


O. E. Smith, estate of, Halifax, Nova Scotia, abt 
$300,000 to Mount Allison Univ., "New 
Brunswick, Canada. Ne nar eeag s*,' 


Spelman Fund of the Rockefeller F 
$1,000,000 to the Univ. of Chicago, Ill. eee 


Mrs. Madeleine 8. Stern, 
various charities. da faen ght) SJ 


Albert Stieglitz, N. Y. City, ; 
Be reenpteh tit, y, by will, $56,000 to 


Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president emeritus of 
Bryn Mawr College, by will, 
Womae ratty y $50,000 to National + 


Mary Gardiner Thompson, by will, $2,201,491 
each of the following: Children’s Aid Soclety: 
Columbia Univ.; N. Y. Assoe. for Improving the 
‘Condition of the Poor; N. Y. Historical Society, © 
and.the Presbyterian and New York Hospitals. , 


Charles H. Thorne, Pasadena, Calif. 
paid up insurance to Occidental Colleretite Meets 


Mrs. Anna Tucker, N. Y. 
to Columbia Univ., N. Y. Ging: bee Bib eos! 


Mrs. Georgianna Tuck 1 ‘ 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. City.” by will, $50,000 to 


- Miss Doris Ulmann, estate of, abt. 
ee John C. Campbell Folk School, feet cas 


Dads Sonal 


a ee ee 


we 


4 


ee a ee ee ee 


= 


George F. Upham, from estate of, $50,000 
to three Masonic Lodges; Spencer Lodge, Nouiiers 
Hayden Lodge, Brookfield, and Meridian Sun 
Lodge, Roslindale, all Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Alice Claypoole Gwynne Vanderbilt, by wil 
$80,000 to the Newport (R. I.) Hospital: 350008 
each to the Society of St. Johnland, Kings Park, - 
L. I., and to St. Bartholomew's Church, N.Y. City. a 


Felix M. Warburg, $50,000 to the Co ’ 
the American Schools of Oriental incaanch that a / 
distributed over a period of ten years). a? 


Frank B. Weeks, former Governor, by will, $1 
750 to Wesleyan Uuiv., Middletown Genk 


a 


b | ¢ \ / 
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DEATH ROLL OF 1936. 


Aarons, A. E. (71), producer, composer; N. Y. City 
Nov. 16. 


me, gece (99), Paris journalist; in France 

Adamson, William (72), ex-Sec. of State for Scotland, 
mite labor leader; Dtinfermiine, Feb. 23. 

Alden, Mrs. H. M. ae? poet Washirigton, Apr. 11. 

Alderdice, ex+Premier F. (63), Educ. Comm'’s’r, 
m’f'r, ex-Premier: St. care N'f'l'd, Feb. 26. 

Alexander, J. W. (84), ex-U. S. Sec. Commerce, 
jurist; Gallatin, Mo., Feb. 27. 

Allen, O. K. (55), Gov. ‘ot La.; Baton Rouge, Jan. eae 
Allenby, Field Marshal Viscount (Edmund, H. H.) 
(75); London, May 14. 

Altse Francisco, eormanag diplomat; 
ng 
Ames, agg 3 (82), ‘AGtor: Y. City., Meh. 28. 
agen ~ (69), N. ¥. Lawyer; York Harbor, 
ug. 
Anderson, Prof By PR the Scandinavian historian; 


Madison, Wis., 

Andrew, Le {83 Dinsienimad since 1921; Glou- 
cester, Nass, June 3. 

mates, W. 8. (77), jurist; near Syracuse, N. Y., 


Maas Mrs. W.S. (Mary Shipman), author; near 
Syracuse, a ie 2. 

Armour, G. 
N. J., Jun 

Aronson, br M Noses (82), founder Bronx Hospital; 

y, 

ATTow, Charles | fo, ‘former head of Scotland Yard; 
London, May 6 

eee a (64), actor, producer; in England, 

ao Calvin (81), 


steamship owner; 

Baas” rof. W. F. (65), archaeologist; Berkeley,. 
Calif., Mch. 4. 

Bahrfeldt, Gen. Max von (80), led Ger. 

through Belgium in 1914; Halle, April 14 

Bainville, Brig. den, (57), journalist; Paris, Feb. 9. 


Aug 
. (80), ti, book collector; Princeton 


Boston, 


troops 


Baker, . B. (76); Washington, Oct. 18. 

Baker, Ae ponies Mo N. Y. City, Jan. 13. 

Baker, Rev 'N eo * tor of the Poor’’; Lac! 
wanna, N. 


Barany, Prot. oes a “Robert (60), Nobel prize 
winner; Upsala, Sweden, April 8. 
Bape Col. oe (69), explorer, author; Princeton, 
.J., Apri 
Barnett, Dame Henrietta (85), social settlements 
founder; me June 10. 
Barrett, A Rae banker, traffic expert; Flushing, 


» Yn Api sri 
Barry, D. 3. (76), Sergt. Sag abil S. Senate 1919- 
1933; Washington, 
Barton, Prof. J. L. (80), re Ch. Leader; Bos- 
ton, July 21. 
ait Smee fn diplomat, author; near Annapo- 
d 
atk, ‘David, Barl, Admiral (65); London, Mch. 10. 
Beck, J. D. (70), ex-Congressm.; Madison, Wis., 


Nov. 8. 
Beak. J. M. (74), ex-U. 8S. Solicitor General; Wash- 


Baek Mt re Bother M. (106); Chicago, ay pee 

Bender, R (45), ex-Vice-Pres. United Press; Mt. 
a eernon Nex aie jurist; Great Neck, N. Y., 
Benoit, Charles (75), diplomat, author; - Paris, 


Beutled. Richard (81), publisher; in England, Feb. 


Berg, A Alban (50), music composer; Vienna, Dec. 24, 


B Alexander (65), Russian anarchist who 
Shot . 2a nee at Pittsburgh in 1892; Nice, 


NY . City, Fe. 18. 
Biddle, Ma}. “Gen. John (76); Ft. Sam Houston 
ex 


Jan. 18. 
Binet, Charies =e (67); in France, ows 15. 
Birmingham, E F. (76), newspaperman; Y. City; 
Sept 
Black, 7 ee (Mrs. A. Bonfils) f2) news- 
paper columnist; San Frateiaed, May 2 
Blackwood, I. a ep. ex-Gov., lawyer;  Spartan- 


burg, 8. C., Feb 
hard, F. AE 7 iter: pub.; Brooklyn, May 30. 
Blaney EB. ate mural painter; So. Dennis 
Mas: 


t. 12. 
Bleriot, ‘Louis (64), plone aviator; Paris, Aug. 2. 
Le oe “ (71), ethnologist; Kharkov. 


ussia, 
oti ok Ta, banker; Washington, Feb. 3. 


Bone, S. GC. (75), vat Alask 
Santa BErbace Calif., n. 27. Sn rie ae 
Boniace ie Beetle (Mrs. Weaver} (80), actress; N. ¥ 


taéne Prot. ¥. J. (75), Pres. Coll. of Idaho; Cald- 
well, July 8 

Borea d'Olmo, Count Battista (105); Rome, Oct, 19. 

Bourget, Paul (83), novelist, academician; Paris, 
Dec. 24, 1935. 

Boush, Rear Adm'l (82), Gloucester, Va., July 24. 

Bowring, Sir F. C. (7 ), shipping; Liverpool, Mch, 


Bramson, Mme. Karen, Danish novelis : 
Paris, Jan. 26. pitas ight 

Brandelle, Rev. G. A. (75), Lutheran leader; Rock 
Island, Ill., Jan. 16 

Brannan, Dr. J. W. (83), ex-head of municipal hos- 
Pitals; N. Y. City, Aug. 30. 

Braslau, Miss Sophie (43), singer; N. Y. City, Dee. 


22, 1935. 
Breese, Edmund (64), actor; Y. City, April 6. 
P. (77), book pubiiaiers Fairfield, Conn., 


Brett, 
Sept. ~ 

Bristed, A. (68), sportsman; N. Y. City, Feb. 10. 

Britten, Sir Edgar (62), Captain of the S.S. Queen 
Mary; Southampton, Engl., Oct. 28. 

Brooks, Dr. Harlow (65); N. Y. Gite April 13. 

Broughton, Rev. L. G. (72), Baptist evangélist; 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 22. 

Brown, Bolton, for lithographer, 
N. Y., Sept. 

ee a Martin’ G51) playwright, actor; N. Y. City 
e 


Browne, H. J. (74), 
ton, Jan. 21, 


author; Zena.” 


weather forecaster; Washing- 


© Sera Dect ai = Fle oe A. (85), painter. N. Y¥ 
City ame meer i 5. 

Bruce, M. L. (75), ie, ex-Lieut. -Gov.; Albany 
N. Y., Feb. 26. 

Bryant, Louise (41), widow of John Reed, Amer. 
Communist; in France, Jan. 6. 

Buckbee, J. T. (64), congressman, seedsman; Rock- 
ford, Ill., April 23. “s 

ane oe ‘W. von (51), Ger. Sec. of State; Berlin 
une 

Buresch, Karl f°) ex-Chancellor of Austria; Vi- 
enna, Sept “ 

Burkan, Rothan 8), Peet het a Tammany leader; 
Great Neck, lee e 6. 

Burke, Rev. J. (iy, ‘See. Natl, Catholic Welfare 
Conference; Washington, Oct. 30. 

Burt, William (83), M. E. Ch. bishop; Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., April 9. 

Butt, Dame Clara (Mrs. R. K. Rumford) (62) 
singer; in England, Jan. 23. 

Butterworth, William, Moline, Ill, plow mfr.; 
Absecon, N. J., May 31. 

Byrns, J. W. (66), Speaker of the House of Repre- 
rpanikativess: Washington, June 4. 

Cadman, Rev. 9. (71), Congreg. —s leader, of 
Brooklyn; Plattsburg, N Y., July 

Callan, Maj.-Gen. R. E. (62); Waskineton, Noy. 20. 

Caprice, June ee aces Miilarde), actress; Holly- 
wood, Colt Nov. 
sci Ww. C. (y, Vw adiist, composer; N. Y. City, 
ec. & 

ser ceag Fn P. J. (70), ex-Congressman, builder; Brook- 
yn, 

Carlisle, ‘Aickaiidra ie J. E. Jenkins) (50), actress; 
N. Y. City, April 2: 

Carlos, Don Ribak (85), Bourbon Spanish Pre- 
tender; ee Sept, 28. 

Carnegie, Rev. H. (76); London, Oct. 19. 

Carpenter, Prof. Wg i. (83), RONDE emer. Colum- © 
bia Uniy.; Jerry Run, Pa., 


ee Frot., Charles (59), edueator: Providence, 

ape Baroness de (Martie Dow of Boston); Lon- _ 
on, Fi 

Cary, Miss Elizabeth e (69), art editor N. Y. 
Times, Brooklyn, July 

Casey (‘‘Casey at the bat *9), O. R. (77), baseball 
vet.; llega b aR Nov. 28. 

Catts, ‘Rev. S. J. (72), ex-Gov.; in Fla. es 

Chalmers, Stepiien (55), novelist; in Calif., Dee. 


Oneonta A. & “beige ex-Mayor of Brooklyn, lawyer; 


hapin, ag 6s), ex-Sec. of Commerce, auto 
m’f'r; Detroit, Feb. 16. 
Charcot, {tee ma aD, ae polar explorer} on 
coast of Icelan 
C n, F wey, temperance crusader; Lon- 
don, Jan. 2. 
Cheron, Henry S69) Senator, ex-Finance Minister; 
in France, April 14. 
Cherry, Mise Blizabetn (67), actress; Cedar Rapids, 
_Ta. a 


Chi on, G.K (62), author; in 1 England, June 14 [ son, Rev, _ 8. 
este ple aoe - (41), autogyro inventor; near | _ Salisbury ry: there, Dec. 


, 19. 
£ cine ue ‘ 7 S. (79), Dep. Commis f ; 
Ae Italian Catholic Action; 
‘igisto Lng pe a actaay Drayton, Grace (Gebbie) (58), illustrator; 


N. 
75 etree N. Y. City, June 15. City, Jan. 
Cl rk, or 45° (Bi): Eee, to late Pres. Coolidge; Wash- | Drexel, J. R. Jr. (44), sportsman; Beacon, N. Y. 
neon i 16, Mch. 


1935. 
69), newspaper man; New Haven, a ee spe ae Sheet: N. Y. City Surgeon; Pawling, © 
4. 
. M. (82), steel mfr.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Diafley,"W, J. (50), Congressman, lawyer; Toledo 


_ April J 

cobb, [ABA (66), cartoonist; Eastview, N. Y., Dunne, Finley, Peter, (Mr. Dooley’’) (68), author;_ 
Apri ity, AD 

Cochran, “Thomas (65), banker; Bedford, N. Y., | Eaton, Commodore Ww. C. (85); Hamilton, N. Y., 


t. 29. June 1. 
Toe” vere) (Sara or (83), soc. and club Dariond: Grace (Mrs. Frank Fogerty) (49), actress; 
woman; Fosnineton, Oct. Ney: City, June 19. 
Coleridge, Stephen (81), ey teres author; in Eng-| Egan, H. (51), golfer; Everett, Wash., April 5. 
land, April 10. Ehrlich, Proton’ (58), typographer; N. Y. City 
‘oley, Prof. and pe W. B. (74), cancer expert; Au UE 18. 
Ellis, E. (53), pies pee: U.S. Steel Corp.; Short 


City, sitet 

Collins, Sir en (6b, Sec. of State for Scotland; Hills, N a Es Mech 

in Switzerland, et, 13. Emmet, J. K. (6%), actor; N. Y. City, Oct. 31. 
‘ollins, Prof. . (65), univ. historian; Princeton, mare Sir O. H. (40), member of the Dail; Dub- 
: n, 


ie ee 22. 

onrad, Mrs. Joseph (Jessie George) (62); London agrees "Gent Baptiste (75), Ges inventor; Paris, 
pri 

constable, W. C. Se 84), N. ¥. City merchant; 


Evans, Capt. Waldo, U. S. oe: ex-Gov. Amer. 
: ay ay ee Samoa; Des Moines, £a., Avrit To: 

Coolidge, C. ae Gin “Boston architect; Locust, Fahnestock, William (78), N 

Va! April Katonah, N. Y., July 5. 


Y. stock broker; 


oolldge, gi G. Wa. Detacag: Boston, Feb. 28. Falkenhausen, Gen. Ludwig von (91); Gov.-Gen 
lidge, neon (29), skating champion; Boston, moos Se ate occupation, World War; 
oerlitz E} 
1 7), Boston lawyer, fin.; Man- | Faris, H. P. 7h), fin., Prohib. candidate in 1924 for 
5 President: Deepwater, Mo., Mech. 20. 
, farmer, Gov. of Montana; Ferrari-Fontana (58), singer; "Toronto, Can., July 4. 
9 Field, Mrs. Eugene (80), widow of poet; Heafford 
U.S. Senator (Mich.); Detroit, oe (ony eae e 8. ‘ 
wagon and auto mfr.; South Bend, 
Rear r Adm) T J. (78); Washington, July 16. iy 


Ind., Aug 
na H. M. (63), merchant: N.Y. City, | Fleteher, D. U. (77), U.S. Sen. from Fla. since 1909, 
lawyer; Washington, June 17. 
Fletcher, Prof. Robert (88), oldest living West Point 
“i grad., civil be Hanover, N..H., Jan. 7. 
ae (83), lawyer, Dem. leader; N. Y. City, | Flotow, Hans K. T. L. yon (73), ex-German Am- 
PM. 58), paper mfr., Bost Apr. 29. eer = Fiatem Ga). Shakes eeu: 
if . pa r., Boston, Apr. ‘olger, Mrs. H. C, "I akespear 
reac (66), steel exec.; Birmingham, Ala., z Glen Se Y., Fe 2 21. caeempipeat sear 8 
‘oote, athleen L. ‘Old Kate"’ 
j.-Gen en n. H. ee PES Ss Jan. 11. Fontes W ae July 7. ye aes 
eas 0 amon ne owner; | For , V.-pres. 
ee py s oe Glee April (59) D U. 8. Steel Corp.; N. Y. 
_ cite Charts (64), lawyer, stamp collector; N. Y. | Ford, ‘Lettie (89), actress; Y. City, Sept. 26. 
’ Charles (76), ex-Vice-Pres., ex-U. S. Sen. b. 8. 
| Kan., ex-Congressm., lawyer; Washington Nee Bort (87), ex=-N. Y. Surrogate; Ardsley 


, L, A. Sr., baker; N. Y. City, Mch. 10. Foxwell, Prot. H. 8. (80 
. Ww. (66), grain speculator; Chicago, Aug. 3. (20), | counts aang hee: 
Fraser, Sir J. F. (67), journalist; London, June 7. 


Brecdman Races (38), stage comedy writer; N_¥; 


and Prof. C. L. (83), neurologist; Har- 
wiined (86), jurist: England, 
ri ur n England, May 29. Srenehy . F. (52 

, seo ee rt ie C. (Marie Paszkoff) (111), mn Gerae ), N.Y. City Builder; Pawling, 
r, ad 68 Ki of Egypt; 

Marshal Ignacy (70), Polish Socialist | Gabrilo ino Bay pts erg tne or- 
. Oct. 31. chestra conan Detrit, Sept. 14. 
py Pioneer chain-store grocer; | Gardiner, Lion (57), owner of Gardiners Island; E. 


Hampton, N. Y., Feb. 27. 
a Dea GS oe E. Ch. bishop; Lenox, | Gascoyne-Cecil, Lord William, Bishop of Exetor 
iss Katherine H. (99), founder Barnard 


odie Oe tein ae Ge ae 
Te} ee anes, NY, Be 19, 1935. India: Sanaring ban Dhginha yon ab ae Pe 
ae R. (74); N.Y. City (L. I. City), verre s co ae George Junior Repub- 
y a0. ; Freeville, N. Y., April 25. 
R M. 
e val t a Hot Amer. Coll. of Univ. of came Sir Edward (74), opera composer; London, 


Dt, 
Cc. GiesI-Gieslingen, Baron Vladimir (76 
: last A 
Hungarian Minister at Bpigrane Muiveee | a 
ultimatum to Serbia; Salzburg, Austria, April 17. 
Sie sone John rns Pringle) (38), actor; Hollywood, 
; Rome, Aug. 16. Gilder, J. = 8), jo 

(59), Greek eemio Athens, | Glazebrook, & Richard’ (61), aviation Manaus in 
935. 


England, Dec. 
H ah Ca of War, ex-Gov. of 
ashington, BOT, ay 


ay 
Cen J. J. (92), farm implem. m'f’r; Chicago, 


Gian: Julius (50), 
rere # Ce (50), Premier of Hungary; in 


ee (39), golf player; Stamford, Conn., 


ae R, (69), m. p.; in England, Sept 3! 
Meier (75), Mayor of Tel Aviv, Bey Cae ates V. (78), Pres. of Venezuela; Caracas, 
, aie aa Rep. Natl. Committee; 


site, thax Sept. 23. Gor 
"y don, J. B. 
ds Ww. (79), ed. are of Commerce TWastingons 
a at Englewood, N. J., June 30. Gorky, Maxim (Alexis Maximovitch Pleshk 
er, Peter (75), brewer; N. Y. City, Noy, 15. novelist; near Moscow, June 18. ae (68), 


, May 
TC. (67), ordnance expert; 
 pernard van (51), composer; London, 


E ‘ 


ee ee ee ee ee a 


Fowke, Lieut.-Gen. Sir eatiee (71); in’ France’ - 


Glendinning, Sheet: eon actor; So. Coventry, Conn., 


a 


ee an Prof. A. 


Gohnaod: “Magnus 


Gottheil, Prof. ou J. H. >: Semitic languages 


ax(Golumpla); N. Peg M 
Sigh Duke of (J. C Fitzroy) (22); in Ireland, 


Aug 
Graham, E. R. (68), architect; Chicago, Nov. 22. 
Graham, R. D a (84), traveler, author; Buenos 


Grand Duchess Cyril (59), niece of late King Ed- 
ward VII of England, wife of cousin of late Czar 
Nicholas of Russia; Amorbach, Germany, Mech. 2. 

Jen Col. E. H. R. (67), fin., mine owner; Lake 

Placid, N. Y., June 8. 

Greet, Ben (sr Philip) (78), actor, manager; Lon- 
don, May 1 

Gridley, Dan (45), singer; Santa Barbara, Calif., 


eae William (70), poet, editor; N. Y. City, 
Ap! 


Guehkoft pee ce; pres. Russian Duma, 1910- 
1917; Paris, Feb. 14 

Haffen, L. F. (81), ex-Boro pres. Bronx.; N. Y. City, 
Dec. 26. 

Haldane, Prof. Ss. ( se Oxford, mine engineering; 
in England, Meh 5. 

a <2 ss (76), cianse I. C. C.; Ashfield, Mass., 


Hanmill John (60), ex-Goy. of Iowa, farmer; Min- 
neapolis, April 

Hammond, J. H. ote (Sl, mining engineer; Glou- 
Gester, Mass., June 8. 

Pammond. Perey (63), dramatic critic; N. Y. City, 
DI 

Hanford, Mrs. Myrta Morgan (55), sagt official; 
Eastview, N. Y., April lanl 

Hanley, Edward (68). 


Hanworth, Lord (E. M 
Rolls; London, Oct. 
Harman, J (92), N, *y metal merch., silver-price 
fixer; plainield N J., Nov. 25. 
bord mye Sandor Gs); violinist; Flemington, N. 
D 
Haraden. Beatrice (72), in England, 
ay 
Harrison, Louis £0), actor; N. Y. City, Oct. 23. 
Hartman, Gustave (56), lawyer: N. Y. City. Nov. 12. 
Harvey, W. H. (Coin) (84), silver money champion, 
author, od och gh Ne, Ark., Feb. 11 


novelist; 


Havemeyer, 67), sugar refiner; Brookville, 
N. Y., July 30. 

ore 3 A. (60), Sec. DKE; Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 

Hadsick eB (71), astronomer; ey Oct. 6. 

peat Werner (55), city planner; . City, 

aiaauts, actor; Hollywood, Calif., Feb. 7. 


State Regent, banker; Jamaica, 


J . (73), chancellor Lincoln Mem. 
Univ., N. ¥. City, Oct, 12. 

Hirsch,’ H. R. (68), editor New Yorker Staats- 
Herald, N, Y. City, Mch. 15. 

Hitt, Mrs. Len oa Elkins; N. Y. City, Sept. 3. 

Hoesch, Leopold E. A. von (54), German Ambassa- 
dor to Hiland ; London, April 10. 

Hoffmai wry Caroline (403), oldest voter; N. ¥ 
City, 

Mrs. Aggie Blood (50), actress; Harrison, 


S Sept 

Ho) Prof. Job John (67), pres. Atlanta (Ga.) Univ.; 
there, 

House, puse, Jay ( (6). ‘Phil. newspaper columnist; Topeka, 


(77), poet; in England, May 1. 
H. (65), PN the President; Wash- 


ri 
Howe, nei (73), publisher, editor; Atlanta, Ga., 
fowiand, ate Jobyna (56), actress; Hollywood, 
lif., Jun 
Huang #i, Gen, (53), ex-Foreigii Minister of China; 
anghai, Des. 
Ht "Hanmi (52), ex-Pres. Chinese Executive Coun- 
; Canton, May 12. 
Huck, Mra. aS ined M. (53), ex-Congressman; 
Chicag 
Srononeeya 2 Boe (ey, sports announcer; Fair Haven, 


Hylan, J om (67), Mayor wi. we City 1918-1925, 
jurist; N. 


2. 0 
Higbie, R. W. ste d» 
N. e 20. 


Fy ieatnonr aeaaee) 1259) arms 

yi Lo am Bear ' 

Tose spbuitde: in, Scotland, April 10 

Isaacs, Rufus (75), Marquess of Reading ex-Lord 
Chic Justice, ex-Viceroy of India; London, Dee. 


don, Dec. 6 
yan last a ord Gobin ayaa 62 (70) in oedeR, eb 8 
Washington 


ne ect ih or and Rep., 
farmer; Litchfield, 
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Johnston, Miss Mary (65), novelist; near W . 
Springs, Va., May 9. se Pert 
(70), hair bac- a 


Jordan, Prof.’ and Dr, B. O. 
terlologist; Lewiston, Me., Sept 
Joy, H.B “§Q: auto maker; Setrolt, Nov. 6. 
Kameneff, S. (55), ex-chiet of staff. Czarist army, 
eicominander Russian Red Army; Moscow, ~ 
Karpinsky, A, P. (89), pres. Soviet Acad. Sei 
since 1916; Moscow, July 15, beac 
ae Sir. J. D. (65), ‘Admiral of the Fleet; London, 


Keogh, Tieut. -Gen. Sir Alfred (79), Dir. Gen. Brit. 
mie Aged, Hetvier World War; London, July 30. 
eran, 2), pres. emer. Hunter 
N. Y. City, April 25. bi 
King-Hall, Admiral Sir H, G. (74); London, Oct. 20. 


| bie (70), novelist, poet; London, 
n. 18 
pee. cy oh (78), U. S. theatre owner; in England, 


Kline, Mrs. H. 
N. Y. City, Jaly 13. 

Knapp, Prof. Charles (68), Greek and Latin 
lumbia); N. Y. City, ee 17. te 

Knight, Rev. A. W. (76), P. E. Ch. bishop; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., June 9. 


(Veola Harty) (89), actress; 


Koester, Roland (52) German Ambass 
Krence! fans yet 31, 1935 eee 
ondylis, n. eorge 6), ex-Greek Regent; 
Athens, Jan. ; Bs aa 
Kuppenheimer, 


A (78), Chicago phil: a 
m’'f'r; Hubbard Feels an‘ Feb: i. paneer 
La Argentina (Antonia ‘Merce, dancer; in France, 


8. 
;| Ea, Farge, O. H. P. (67), artist, fin.; N. Y. City, 
& 
Laidlaw, Meas hen! (75), census expert; N. Y. 
ity, M 
Lansdowne, Marquess of (Lieut. Col. H. W. ; 
ee (64), land owner; Loni, 


MS ees eg = (72), theatr. producer; N. Y. 
‘ity, May 
LeBoutillier, George, {85)5 N. Y. merchant; 

field, Conn., Feb. eee 
Ledyard, L. C! Jr. (56); N. Y. lawyer; Syosset, N. Y., 


i 
P 
May q 
Lega, *Michele Cardinal (75); Rome, Dec. 5 1935. i 
Lehman, Arthur (62), banker; N. Y. Cit ty, May 16. 
Lepicler, Alexander, (73), Cardinal: Vatican City, , 
ay 
Le Roy, Walter (81), actor; N» Y. City, gs 23. 
as oo (68), sonotone inventor; N. Y. City, 


eT ae Hunter (78); San Francisco, 
ec. 
Lillie, Mrs. G. W. (Pawnee eee 6) Wild West 
performer; Pawnee, Okla., 
Se re Be S. (67), Bue Tcatehmoeth Village; 
ere, : 
Lityline, Fella, (Mrs. Edm. Depoux) (75), singer; 
cy 
Loyd. - Rey. Ee S. (79), P. H. Ch. bishop; Darien, 


Teva, J. v. (85), botanist, m’f'r; Los Angeles, 


9. 
Lockyer, eta J. 8. (68), astronomer; in Eng- © 
a 

Lodge, ao Richard (80), historian; London, Aug. 2. 
Loew, Mrs. NY. citys i Baker), social leader, 


pes ata ye 
Bid. * 62), ed. America; 


Lonergan, Rey. 
Danbury, Conn ke 13. { 
Roert (59), actor; London, | 


Loraine, Lieut.-Col. 
Dec. ‘ee 1935. 
w, W. G. (92), Brooklyn lawyer; Bristol, R. I., 
June ig 


Lucey, James (81), shoemaker to Calyin Coolidgé; 
Northampton, Mass., April 8. 

Lynes, Gen. J., C. @D, Confed. ‘vet., educator; 
"Marlette, Ga., Feb. 26. 

h, dowaget couritess of (95): ‘ pa 


, Sept. 18. 
Lytton, Bir H. A. (69), actor; ee Aug. 1 
MacDonald, Alexander (68), Lit Y tate GETMErY, 


Com'n; Albany, Dec. 20,'1 

MacDonald, Arthur (Go, anthropblogist; Wash- 
ington, Jan. 17. 

pe eg Rev. H. R., leader Church of Scotland; 
Edinb’ te 9. 

Maclean, A hen (101), Scottish clan chief; 


isle of Mull, Nov 
Macmillan, Sir Frederick (84), book pub.; London, 


June 1. 
chp at G. A. (80); publisher; if England, 
Macmillan, M. C. (83), book publisher; London, 


Mech. 
masteit “nel. r. a ee R. C., friend of sailors; 


Y. City, Aug. 2 


a 


‘oll.; N. Y. City, April 29. 
Marcel, Henry (Francois Grateau) (84), hair-wave 
‘inventor; in France, June 2. 
Macy, Mrs. A. M. S. (70), epi? of Helen Keller; 
N. Y. City (Forest Hills), O 
Margolies, Rev. M. S. (85), Nt “Y. ChE Belmar, 
N. J., Aug. 25. 
“Marshall, Horace (70), pub., Lord Mayor of London 
(1918-9) ; London, Mch. 29. 
Martoogesian, Ghevont’ (46), bishop Armenian 
' Apostolic Ch. in N. ¥.; Chicago, July 12. 
Mason, Dr. J.-T. (54), pres. Amer. Med. Assoc.; 
~~ Seattle, Wash., June 20. 
Maurin, Louis, Cardinal (77), primate of France; 
Paris, Nov. 15. 
Maxim, H. P. (66), arms inventor; La Junta, Colo., 
Feb. 17. 


Mayo, Rose (59), actress; Atlantic City, July 25. 

McCampbell, Andrew (64) ex-N. Y. Prob. Admin; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., July 10. 

McCarthy, Justin (75); Saramaniss, novelist; London, 
_Mch. 21. 


“McClatchy, C. (77), Dewspaper owner; Sacra- 
mento, Calif., April 27. 

McClenahan, Howard (63), exec. sec. Franklin In- 
stitute of Phila.; in Fla., Dec. 16, 1935. 

McClendon, Rose (51), negro actress; N. Y. City, 


= J (78)s R. C. Ch. bishop; Johns- 

i} 21. 

, fin.; Lake 
e 2. 

cGillicuddy, oe os: (76), ex-Congressnan, Dem., 


awyer; Lewiston, Me., Jul 
adden, L. T. (60), éx-Congressman and banker 


ug. 4, 
te Gen. W.S. (67); San Antonio, Tex., 
‘iit ue es Congressman, lawyer; Colum- 


Fuller (71), actor; N. Y: City, Dec. 7 

t: Ono. (82), dramatist, newspaperman; 

_Y. City, Jan. 14. 

endel, Prof. and Dr. L. B. (63), nutrition expert; 

ew Haven, Conn., Dec. 9, 1935. 

rwin, Samuel soon novelist; N. Y. City, Oct. 17. 

H. (82), ex-Sec. Navy, Commerce, ex- 

Sten lawyer; Oakland, Calif., Feb. 20. 
M. , German Chancellor in 1917; 


Ey) ° 
— Mhear Berlin, July 24’ 
_ Miller, Marilyn (Mrs. C. L. O'Brien) (37), actress; 
j . City, April 7. 


ex-Brig.-Gen. William (57); N. Y. City, 


[ use, ae (77), novelist, dramatist; in Eng- 
_.. land, Jan. 1 
Miss, “Harriet (75), of Chicago, poet; in 


is Sir R. N. (82), industrialist; Calcutta, 
Prof. Parker T. fA, 


Cc oN. (Bronx), Jun 
aa electrical inventor; E. Orange, 


historian, author; 


ee BN say ‘ity newspaperman; 
ew Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 


27. 
gyeiian Baron (Dr. and Prof.) B. G, (70), cancer 
oh jalist; London, Sept. 7. 
Munson, F.C. §§» steamship owner; Port Chester, 


I. ¥., Sept. 2: 
* Murbhy. 6 ons (62), U.S. Senator from Iowa, 
: purnelict: near Bloomier, Wis. July 16. 

aeder, {George (70), A. P. ex-news editor; Brook- 


Hy ae 
“ 1 tf fa}-Gen, 8 Sir Philip (60); London, May 1, 
E hur ( res. Norfo estern ; 
wean, Va., Set a5 a 
Netter Dr. Taek (SL), Nag Alliance Israelite 
niverselie; Paris, Mch 
patie, Pierro. de (76). 


Gambon. French Acad.; 
aris, Jan. 


A. Chur 
¥ es Uy! Yas by 
Malactiy, Rey. Cornelius (44), ex.-pres. ‘Manhattan Noyes: Miss (Glara DE 


Oberholtzer, ‘E. 
Dec. 8. j 


stl 6%: cureen r 
; Washington, 
parholeeer (68), historian; Philade 


Oberlaender, bra (69), philanthropist; Reading, 
ov. 


Pa., 
o’Donnell, aan Be er ((; Due sa OM Archbishop; 
Rochester, Minn., 


Halifax, N. S., Jan 
ao, F. B. (44), 


O'Rourke, Tom (82), boxing promoter; N. Y. City, © 


June 1 amy 
Orozco, Rev. Francisco (72), R. C. archbishop of 
pioneer air mail pilot; Los — 


Guadalajara, Mex.; Mexico, Feb. 
E oA (28). 


Governor; 


May ‘21: 

Pantages, Alexander (72), 
Angeles, Feb. 17. 

Parker, Mrs. Julia -Heyer (105), 
Rochelle, N. ¥., Mch. 28. 

Patou, Jean (49), dressmaker; Paris, Mch. 7. 

Pavlov, Prof. a ee id 42s physiologist; Moscow, 
Feb. 27. 

Pearson, H. C. (78), rubber expert; Pasadena, 
Calif., June 10. 

Pendleton, Miss Ellen F. ie ex-Pres. Wellesley 
College; Newton, Mass., July 26. 

rene Mrs. ee Gelizabeth Robins), author; 
N. x Oi, Feb. 

Perkins, P. (64), SN. MR ep since 1920, 
lawyer; ; Wakbingeon: jake 25. 

eens Sraues (58), newspaperman; N. Y. City, 
c' 

ee Rev. T. B: (67), Catholic educ.; N. Y. City, 


Pnuupp, ‘Adolf (72), actor, playwright; N. Y. City, 


30. 

Photios II (62), head of Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Phanar, Turkey, Dec. 29, 1935. 

ee Cee: Lottie (41), actress; Beverly Hills, 


Cali =) OE 
Pickthall, 2 MM. W. (6), British novelist, orientalist; 


in Cornwall, May 

Pirandello, Luigi (69), play ht; eee Dec..10. 

Platt, Mrs. Margaret B: (81), Cun and Anti- 
Saloon League leader; Evanston, Ill., Migy 18. 


Plimpton, G. A. (80), N. Nae book pub., ‘and collector; 


theatre owner; Los 
painter; New 


ee ee aaa 


Walpole, Seren 
Poillon, Mrs. (Ciara Andrews) (85), pottery 
designer; WY Gin A ug. 23. 


Polignac, Count Maxence ae (78); in France. Nov. 30. 


Pond, W. P. (80) ctl writer; N. Y. Feb. 5. 
Potter, < and E. S. (66), surgeon; ™ Y. City, 
a 


rague, Sept = 
apes Civ! 36), banker; Peekskill, N. Y., ~ 
ep) 


Pe et es (54), Siam industrialist; Singa- 
pore, Se 
Quinn, Sr Patrick (80), ex-Scotland Yard li 
magni nant Fe 8 sabe 
ais ‘ tori rincipal Gl, 
Univ.; aan ney May 26 25. 2 “ peor 
Redding, L. L. (72), newspaperman; N. Y. Harbor, 


Redlich, Prof. Josef (67), jurist, Hague Court; 
Vienna, Nov. 11. : 
tow novelist, French 


Regnier, Henri de (71), 
Academician; Paris, May 

Reno, Milo a 20), “farm holiday” leader; Excelsior 
Springs, May 

"| Regpighi, Ottoring te: composer, conductor; Rome, 

biateose: Rear Admiral Alfred (83); Washington, © 


Rice, Fanny (77), actress; N. Y. City (Bronx), 
ar aer ‘Prof..C. R. (70), educator; N. Y." City, 


pinging, 5 John (70), cireus owner; N. Y. City, Dec. 3. 
itchie, ie i ee ), ex-Gov. (Md), furist: Balti- 


Sa ie ee Ambassador to U. 8.; 


Robert, He 74 ae er, 

eee ens, May awy author, member French 

Robertson, Ian (78), actor; in England, Jan. 12. 

Robinson, Aubrey (82), owner of Niihau Island, 

Pires eee suger planter; on Kauai, July 8. 
obinson, Commander N. 87), naval Tres= 
pondent; London, Sept. 14. SO nee aay mK ; 


ee ee eee 


et.) ve 


‘Robinson, J (72), Historian, N. ¥. City, Feb. 1 

wale Hes 6. 

ee ea i WS . (57), wire mfr., of Trenton, N.I.; 
i ay 

CHS ‘Chaes 183). aia furniture designer; 


Ni ¥: 
Roiin-Jacguémyns, Baroh 73), jw Ww 
us ne ea (73), judge World Court; 
Rooseveit, Hoe E L. (56), Asst. See. Navy; Wash- 
on, F 
eae ur O. A. (62), Gen. Sessions judge; N. Y. 


Rosenfeld Hrettor y2 puzzle composer; Flushing, 


10, 
Rothatfel, s. i, (Roxy) (53), theatr. producer; N.Y. 
City, Jan, 
Rouse, "tés), 
yerakiy’ ity, July 
Se Shee él. congressman, lawyer: Brooklyn, 


Russell, Miss Annie (67), Winter Park, 
Fila., Jan. 16. 

Sadowski, Friedrich (111), oldest man in Germatiy; 
Neiderburg, Dec. 5. 

Saito, Admiral Makoto (78), Japan ex-premier, 
keeper of privy seal; Tokyo, Feb, 26. 

Saklatvala, Shapurji (62), Indian communist, ex- 
gs M. P., Bombay iron mfr.; in England, 


16. 
sale, , Charles (Chic) (51), actof; Hollywood, Calif., 


pres. N. Y. Typo. Union No. 6; 


actress; 


Egypt, July 1 
bone) Th ate E. 3: (79), Gov. 1921-22; Providence, 
Searr, J S Weather Bur., N. Yi; 


“ae (69), Po U. 
amie uck, N. Feb. 
Sehall, T. "D. (5 o> 8. onktce from Minn.; Wash- 


ington, Dec. 22, 1936. 
nono G B. (56), N. Y¥. stock broker; in France, 


Schmuck, E. N. (53), P. E. Ch. vishop; Laramie, 
Wyo., April 28 

Schumann-Heink (Ernéstine REN Ernestine 
(75), singer; Hollywood, Calif.. Nov. 17. 

prone a Sir Felix (82), banker, ag London, 

ay 14. 
Scotti, an (70), opera singer; Naples, Feb. 26. 
pring ee (85), realtor; Pacifie Beach, Cailif., 


Jan 

Seaman, Sir Owen (74), editor Punch 1906-1932; 
London, Feb. 2. 

ie Ay As (62), newspaperman; Swarthmore, Pa., 


June 
Seitz, Don C. (73), former business manager of The 
World; Brooklyn, N. ¥., Dec. 4, 1935. 
Sherrill, Gen. C. H. (69), Amer. diplom., lawyer, 
Olym ig, official; Paris, June 25. 
Rhine, < 8. (70), baseball club owner; Philadelphia, 
€ 


Saycrore 3, Baron F. X. B. (76), jurist; in Belgium, 

une 21. 

eee F.H. (57), war correspondent; Washing- 

Sims, "Kainital W. 8. (77); Boston, Se: a 28. 

Sincero, Luigi, Cardinal (66); Rome, Feb. 7. 

Sixt ig Gen. Friedrich (85); ae Germany, 

sina’ t Len (78), Gov. of Ill. 1921-1929; Kankakee, 

Smiley, Maj. (102), Apache Army Scout who caught 
Geronimo; San Carlos Army Reserv., Oc 

an eo Rev. A. J, (55), R. C. bishop; Nashville, 

Mee 16, 1935. 

- (61), exec. v.-pres. Amer. Automob. 

Assoc.; Pinion. April 10. 

Smith, i is (79), journalist, librettist; Atlantic 
City, N. J., 

Sokoloiy, Naiiam ” dy, Zionist leadet, author; Lon- 

soit, ‘witnelm @) German Foreign Secretary (1918); 

ex-pres. Nicaragua; in Costa 

soar 3 ae = 985). N. Y. newspaperman; Utica, 

ler, Jan 2 (56), author: Ger., May 8. 

erenans,” Lincoln (70), Vournilie $ Garnel, Calif., 
Al 9. 

Stewart, he ert! (79). Sais S. Com. of Labor 
Statistics; Washing = Ci 

Stickney, Rear Adm. et aos: Portamouth, Va., 


A. (93); N. ane meee Jul 
GR, AP 8. Ani assador to Bran 


City, t. 4. 
" (63) “Sa crusader; 
Oxford, Conn., 


: di Moy 1° (49), co-pilot of 
eae LAG ge “iy” afiutie’ sing; San 
Diego, Ca Ca 


f., May 20. 
Stoneham, Be (Giants) Natl. 


59), pres. 
ue Sion i Se Buna , Ark., Jan. 6. 


Straus, J. 
: aS N.Y. 
Stoddard, ae Cora F 
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a Ry (61), musician, conductor; 


N. Y. 

Binet T. A. (64), ee jurist 1917-1935; 
Montgomery, Ala., N 

treeter, Elma’ L. (‘Ma’ 2 (66), lake front land 
claimant; Chieago, Oct, 17, 

Sulu, Sultan Of (Jamalul Kiram), Mohammedan 
leader; on Jolo Isl. June 7. 

Sulu, Sultan of (Maiwallil Wassit) (40); Malfabung, 
NOV. 2 

Sundstrom, Gus vas Ne Mis 
N. Y. City, Sept. 9 

Supervia, Conchita (Mrs. Ben Rubenstein) (87), 
singer; London, Mech: 80. 

Suzuki, Admiral Soroku, Japan Grand Chamber- 
lain; Tokyo, Feb. 26. 

Taft, Lorado (76), sculptor; Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Takahashi, Korekiyo (82), Japan Finance Minister; 


Tokyo, Feb. 
1 . 7t5), insurance exec.; N. Y¥. City, 


Tehitcherin, G. V. (64), Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs; Moscow, July 7. 
Dery. a Cc. S. (72), historian; in Scotland, 


Tewfk Pasha (91), ex-Turkish Ambassador to 
—— last of the Grand Viziers; Istanbul. 


Oe 

Thalbefg, I. G. (37), motion picture producer; 
Santa Monica, Calif., Sept. 14. 

Thayer, H. B. 2), @X=Dres. Ay Ti & vs New 
Canaan, yy aed t. 3. 

Thayer, Dr. W. ee “(60), N. ¥. State Commiss’r 
of Correction; Napsioon Jan. 6. 


A. GC. swim coach; 


| Theiler, Sir Arnold (69), veterinary scientist; Lon- 


don, July 24. 

Thirkield, "Rey, W. P. (82), M. E. Ch. bishop; 
Brooklyn, api v. 

Thomas, E. (85), el aa won N. Y. to Paris 
race in T O08; oa ee A Se ept. 13. 

Thompson, Col. L. yoy oft a Bank, N. J., 
sportsman; Thomasville. Ga., h. 25. 


Thompson, pre 2 80. siowipaderiaeamt Lake 
Forest, Ill, 
Thornton, Richard 733), actor; N. Y. City, May 9. 


beg vag L. (70), editor, author; near London, 

ay 30. 

bbe a7 Howard (66), magician; Miami, Fla., 
D 

Tibbaut, orn Emile (70), Belg. minister of state; 
Paris, 19, 1935. 


Tracy; ote a. (76), sera Pilot Commissioner; 
Flushing, N. Y., May 

Trammell, Park (60), v. 3 Sen. from Fla., ex-Gov., 
lawyer: Washington, May 8. 

Trevethin, Lord (A. T. erwreneat (92), jurist; in 
Wales, Aug: 3. 

Troubetzkoy, Prince Pierre (72), Char- 
lottesville, Va., Aug. 25. 

ee Panayoti (63), ex-Greek Premier; Athens, 

ex-Premier of China; Shanghai, 


oe 5 a, Chiu (72), 

Ov. 2. F 

Turner, Rev. William (65), R. C. Ch. bishop; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., July 10. 

Tyler, Odette (Mya, R. ye Shepherd) (67), actress; 
ee eis Gailif., 

oo dds . (84); Irish. Fenian leader; N. Y. City, 

ov 
Uchida, Yad Nasuya (70), ex-Foreign Minister; 


Tokyo, 
Yan Amr e, Guy (68), City, Magistrate; N. Y. 


painter; 


City, A 

Van der, Bent, T. J. (73), arehitect; N. ¥. City, 
Mech ? 

van Eibogs, Ellison (67), singer; Houston, Tex., 

ch 

Van Ostrand, A (66), Christian Science leader; 
Chestnut Til Seen Aug. 10. 

Van Sant, 8. R. (92), Gov. Minn, 1901-1906, steam- 
boat owner; Attica, Ind., Oct, 3. 

Van Sweringen, (54), railtoad owner; Cleve- 


land, O., Dee. 12, 1935. 
van Sweringen, 2: P, (57), railway owner; Hobokén, 


Vasquez, Gen. Hor 2 noe ex-pres. Dominican 
Republic: Trujillo, 

Venizelos,  , Bleutherlos ne pee of Greece; 
Paris, 

Vor Bin ores oi Amer. Legion journalist; 
New Rochelle ye ib. T= 

viesend BB (7), Congressman 1809-1913, : 
banker; Pama tath . ¥., May 8. : 

Waldegrave, Mrs. Montagu, Y. W. C. A. leader; 


London, Nov. te 

Wail, Mrs. (Lomie Melbourne) YO: 4 Amer. 
and Trench ide. leader; Monte Carlo, F’ 
Walling, W. E. (59), Amer. liberal, social ref:; - Am 
sterdam, Sept. 12. 

Webh Beta ae it (69), R. C. Ch. bishop; Ossining, 


oe ——- % 


ov, 26. 
Ward, Col. Cabot (60), ex-Gov. Puerto Rico; in 
| | France, May 13. 
Posi are E, D. (75), educator; Chambersburg, Pa., 
te uly 6. i 
_ Warren, OC. B. (65), ex-Ambassador to Mex., Japan, 
»lawyer; Detroit, Mich., Feb. 3. 
_ Watanabe, Gen. Jotaro (58), Japan Dir. Milit. 
-» Edue.; Tokyo, Feb. 26. 
: , Mrs. W. S. (Lila Osgood Vanderbilt) (75); 
Shelburne, Vt., July 10. 
Weston, Edward (86), dynamo-electric inventor; 
; _Montelair, N. J., Aug. 20. : 
Whiffen (Blanche Yalton), Mrs. Thomas (91), 
actress; near Montvale, Va., Nov. 25. 
Whiting, W. F. (72), ex-U. S. Sec. of Commerce, 
_ paper mfr.; Holyoke, Mass., Aug. 31. 
Wickersham, G. W. (77), ex-U. S. Atty.-Gen.; 
N..¥. City, Jan. 25. 
‘Wied, Princess Sophie von (50), ex-Queen of Albania; 
in Rumania, Feb. 4. 


- Weather conditions in the United States in 1936 
were extremely abnormal. During the spring months 
they produced unprecedented floods in the Eastern 
States, bad dust storms in the Middle West, and 

~ destructive tornadoes in the South, Later, the most 
severe drought of record developed in the interior 

' States. The drought was the third in recent years, 
' others of tremendous national significance having 
» occurred in 1930 and 1934. This year’s drought, 

besides causing enormous damage to crops, inflicted 

great hardship on farm people throughout an im- 
Mense area, particularly in States that had not re- 
covered from the drought of 1954. 

The floods in the Eastern States followed a severe 
winter, accompanied by the heaviest snowfall in 
Many years in the country north of the Potomac, 
the Ohio, and the Missouri Rivers. Mild, rainy 
weather late in February and early in March caused 
rises and ice gorges in the rivers of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. About March 17, 

- heavy. rains fell on well-saturated and semi-frozen 
soil, and the percentage of run-off was unusually 
high. Moreover, the northern rivers were at or 

' above flood stage, and those in Maryland and Vir- 
~ ginia, while not in flood, were higher than normal. 

The result was disastrous floods in the James, 


W. Va. 


high-water record was 38.7 feet on March 15, 1907. 
: Flood damage in the Northeastern States was un- 
_ doubtedly the greatest of record. Many houses 


became extremely dry, and severe dust.storms caused 


much damage. In May, however, there came ab- 


_ to winter wheat over large areas, particularly in 
- Kansas. Other parts of the country were less fortu- 
nate, Serious conditions developed over large areas. 
_ Dry weather in May and June brought widespread 
; ‘a damage to early truck, hay, and pastures. 
~~ « 8PRING EXCEPTIONALLY DRY. 
? ‘The spring was the driest of record in many south- 
eastern localities. Great harm resulted to early 
crops in considerable areas, especially from North 
_ Carolina southward and southwestward to central 


Death: Rolh of 1936 


normally heavy rains, which were especially helpful | 


P. (74), newspaper editor; 


Wilder, A. New Haven, 
Conn., J hele ‘ 


‘uly 2. ; ea 
Williams, Herb (52), actor; Freeport, N. Y., Oct. 1. 


Wilson, Maj.-Gen. G. M. (59); Flint, Mich., Aug. 16. 

Wisting, Capt. Oscar (65), explorer with Amundsen; 
Oslo, Dec, 4. é 

Wuppermann, Mrs. George (Hancox) (84), business 
woman; Greenwich, Conn., Sept. 17. ~ 

Yamamoto, Jotaro, Japanese merch., statesman; 
Tokyo, Meh. 25. 

Yapp, Sir Arthur (67), British Y. M. C. A. leader; 
London, Nov. 5. 4 

Yui, D. Z. T. (54), founder Institute of Pacific 
lead Chinese Christian leader; Shanghai, 
Jan, 22. 

Zaharoff, Sir Basil (86), arms maker and broker; 
Monte Carlo, Nov. 27. ? 

Zaimis, Alexander (81), ex-pres. of Greece; Vienna, 
Sept. 15. 

Zioncheck, M. A. (34), congressman, lawyer; Seattle, 
Wash., Aug. 7. 

Zoubkoff, Alexander (36), husband 1927-1929 of the 
late Princess Victoria (61), sister of ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm; Luxemburg, Jan. 28 


DISASTROUS FLOODS IN THE EAST. 


Alabama. The winter-wheat crop, however, was 
not seriously affected, principally because of May 
rains in the western portion of the Wheat Belt and 
comparatively cool weather in the eastern. part. 
Some deterioration of the crop occurred, especially 
in northern districts. The spring-wheat crop and 
other small grains in the Northwest were severely 
damaged. The livestock situation became desperate. 
Over large areas there was neither feed nor sufficient 
water. available. However, conditions continued 
favorable in the North Pacific States. 

The summer was abnormally hot and dry in all 
Central and Northern States between the Appa- 
lachian and Rocky Mountains. July had less than 
10 percent of normal rainfall in considerable areas; 
there was less than half of normal (usually much 
less) in the western part of the Ohio Valley, the 
Great Lakes region, the upper Mississippi Valley, 
and throughout the Plains, from Oklahoma north- 
ward to North Dakota and Montana. The States 
from Oklahoma northward to North Dakota had 
only from 20 to 36 percent of normal; Minnesota had 
about 20 percent; and Iowa less than 15 percent. 
July, 1936, was drier than July, 1934, in every State 
from Kentucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma, northward 
to the Canadian border. 


RAIN FALL ONE-THIRD OF NORMAL. 

The months of June and July combined had an 
average of only about one-third of normal rainfall 
in the Plains States, and about 40 percent of normal 
in the western Ohio and middle Mississippi Valleys. 
In the interior States the 2-month period was much 
drier than the same 2 months during the great 
drought of 1934. Abnormally high temperatures 
aggravated the effect of the deficient moisture. .- 

The 4 months of the growing season up to the end. 
of July were the driest of record-in the Dakotas 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana, and the second driest in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Montana. Of the Centrai 
and Northern States, between the Appalachian and 
woes eee bs Br ee Kansas, and 

ebraska were drier than : 

: months, hi ; this year for these 
he weather during August, for the most 
continued ‘decidedly unfavorable throtenone ee 
central yalleys, with afternoon temperatures in 
many places reaching 100 F. or higher nearly every 
day. wer temperatures and rather frequent 
showers were decidedly helpful in northern sections 
from New England westward to the Great Plains 
including considerable portions of the eastern and 
Valley sections, “However, Surine an essiesipnl 

. “However, durin; 
drought extended southward yeaa eG 


northern Louisiana, to Texas, Arkansas, 


Mississippi, and Tennessee. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT, N. Y. CITY. 


‘re (Headquarters in the Municipal Building, Manhattan Borough.) 


-. The New York City uniformed Fire Department 
' consists of 6,802 men. The officers are— 


Fire Chief and Commissioner ($11,000); Deputy 
Commissioner ($7,340); 4 dep. chiefs ($7,500); 
Ap uety eae eee eGaaee bon eniets (85/3003: 

- 1 chief med. officer Fe ; 9 med. off. 5 : 
5 chaplains ($1,980). : Shoe 


Two captains ($5,000); 339 captains ($4,500); 
_ 554 lieuts. ($3,900); 69 steamer engineers ($3'z00): 


25 marine engineers ($3,400); 


5,650 fire men. 24 pilota ($3,500) ; 


First grade men get not more than $3,000 a year; 


20 years’ service retirement half- 

application; 2nd grade men get $2.500; Soe ang: ath 

grade and probationary men get $2,000. sa 

hook sid lndder companies @ doutie)1 somtibuaen 
anies ; 1601 ti 

company; 4 rescue companies: Uae ae eee 

lights; 3 gas wagons; 1 ambulance, 


on 


fireboats; 3 search- _ 


a 


a 


f 
; 
f 
i 1 
’ 
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DROUGHT IN THE STATES OF THE GREAT PLAINS, 1936. 


“The year 1936 ranks next to 1934 as the most 
disastrous season for crops in the history of the 
country,” said Secretary of Agriculture Haig A. 
Wallace, in his annual report for 1936 to the Presi: 
dent. Records going back to the early 1860's in- 
elude no seasons comparable with 1936 and 1934 in 
loss of acreage and reduction yields. This year’s 
drought reduced crop production to about one- 
fourth less than the usual output; whereas the 
drought of 1934 reduced it to about one-third less. 

Geographically, there was a striking resemblance 
between the two droughts. They were particular! 
Severe in the whole area stretching from North 
Dakota and eastern Montana to north-central 
Texas, and extending eastward over Missouri, 
Southwestern Illinois, southern and western Iowa, 
and west-central Minnesota. Northeastern Wyo- 
ming, parts of eastern Colorado, northeastern New 
Mexico, and northwestern Arkansas also suffered 
severely in both years. In both seasons the produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, and grain 
sorghums was greatly reduced; but in 1936, except 
in limited areas, there was no repetition of the acute 
shortage of hay and roughage that caused so much 
trouble in 1934. 

“Corn production in 1936 was slightly smaller 
than that of 1934, and was the smallest corn crop 
harvested since 1881, when our een Was only 

reent of what it is sane Of the eight States 
which usually produce two-thirds of the total corn 
erop seven had even less rainfall during the summer 
months than they had in 1934. The corn crop was 
particularly poor in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. In these States the acre- 
age that could be harvested for grain was largely 
limited to the river bottoms, to areas favored by 
local showers, and to irrigated sections. Much of 
the crop was cut early for forage and silage or was 
pastured by livestock. Grasshopper damage was 
severe in some areas and in these localities crops had 
little value_even for fodder. Present indications 
(Dec. 1, 1936) are that the total corn crop is only 
about 1,458, A ushels as compared with an 
ere of 2,553,000,000 bushels for the period 1928 
to je 

“About one-fourth of the acreage seeded to winter 
wheat was a loss. Searcely more than half of the 
seeded spring wheat acreage was harvested for grain. 
The total wheat production was only about 630,000,- 
000 bushels. This is more than was produced in 
any of the preceding 3 years, all of which were very 
unfavorable, but less than the production of any 
other year since 1917. Rye suffered likewise. Ab- 
normally high temperatures and drought combined 
reduced oat yields in practically all the important 
oats-producing States except those along the Pacific 
coast, and in some States caused nearly a total loss 
of the crop. Oats production is estimated at 777,- 
000,000 bushels, or about two-thirds of the usual 
production. However, it was about 43 percent 
greater than the very short oat crop of 1934 and 
slightly above the crop of 1933, though low the 
production in any other year since 1896. he barley 
crop was reduced by one-half. It is estimated at 
145,000,000 bushels, as compared with 282,000,000 
in 1935. Production of grain sorghums is estimated 
at 59,000,000 bushels, as compared with 97,800,000 

. bushels in 1935. 


THE FEED-GRAIN SUPPLY. 


Production of corn, oats, barley; and grain sor- 
ghums combined is only about 58,000,000 tons, as 
compared with 93,000,000 in 1935, and 54,000,000 
in 1934. In other years since the World War the 
rs roduction of these grains has averaged 
100,000,600 tons and has ranged from 85,000,000 to 
117,000,000. Reserves of grain on land will be closely 
utilized and net imports of grain and feedstuffs may 
have to be increased somewhat; but most of the 
shortage will be met by feeding hogs less grain than 


usual. 

‘There is & fair supply of hay and roughage. Hay 
production is only about 10 percent below the aver- 
age. In 1935, three-fourths of the States had hay 
crops above the average, and the supply of old hay 
on farms at the beginning of the season was rather 
large. But many farmers had to use some of their 
old hay this summer. By utilizing straw, fodder, 
and other roughage a little more closely than usual 
and by using part of their reserves, farmers will be 
able to feed nearly the usual quantity of hay per 

it. of livestock. 

“Rice, sugar beets, and irrigated crops generally 
gave good yields. So did_ cotton ahd peanuts east 
of the Mississippi River. Tobacco, with yields about 
the average, was moderately light, drought having 
prevented expansion of the acreage. The buckwheat 
crop was the smallest since the Civil War. Drought 
damaged it severely in practically all producing 
States. Flaxseed production, though greater than 


in 1934, was below that of any other season in 60 
years. Potato pie hae was below average and 
Sweet potatoes about an average crop. There was a 
fair supply of commercial vegetables and a light pack 
of most canning vegetables except tomatoes. 


MEASURES FOR RELIEF. 


“With other Government agencies, both Federal 
and State, the Department of Agriculture cooper- 
ated in measures for drought relief. It so modified 
the soil-conservation program as to make allowance 
for conditions beyond the control of the farmers; 
issued supplementary provisions to increase the pro- 
duction of feed and forage; encourage the planting 
of emergency forage and hay crops; and iti general 
enabled farmers in drought areas to take advantage 
of the income-insurance features of the program. 
The Government's readiness to make purchases of 
livestock from drought areas protected markets 
against Sharp declines. Loans for the purchase and 
Storage of seed enabled farmers to prepare for the 
next crop. An agency established at Kansas City 
facilitated the movement of feed into drought- 
Stricken areas and also the movement of livestock 
from drought areas to localities where surplus feed 
and pastures were available. 

“Under the surplus-removal clauses of the amended 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, quantities of food and 
feed became available for relief in drought States. 
Between June and September the shipments in- 
cluded 1,171 carloads of foodstuffs for human con- 
sumption and 375 carloads of millfeed for livestock. 
The Resettlement Administration made loans and 
grants to farmers for the purchase of feed, seed, for- 
age, and food; the Works Progress Administration 
provided employment to farmers in road construc- 
tion, in well digging, and in building small dams 
and reseryoirs. The Farm Credit Administration 
alleviated credit difficulties, and the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation carried out a small-grain 
seed-conservation program. . Western and Middle 
West carriers reduced freight rates on feed and 
livestock. 

“‘Beef-cattle numbers were more néarly in balance 
with f supplies and with market Py Meee gery 
than they had been during the drought of 1934. 

dications were that prices would be favorable to 
producers in 1937. There was no need, as there h. 
been in the previous emergency, for the Government 
to buy several million head of cattle. It purchased 
only enough to prevent sharp price declines, and re- 
stricted the purchases to the classes and grades of 
cattle least suitable for resale as stockers and feeders 
and least desirable for breeding herds. It disturbed 
the commercial cattle trade as little as possible and 
encouraged a movement back to the country for 
feeding and breeding. 

“The A. A. A. began purchasing cattle in the 
drought area on Aug. 3, when market receipts above 
normal requirements caused a decline of prices. 
It made limited open-market purchases at terminal 
markets serving the drought territory. Up to Sept. 
4, however, it had purchased only 2,964 head. By 
that time fall rains in parts of the drought territory- 
had encouraged farmers to retain cattle and had in- 
creased the demand for feeder stock. The payments 
to farmers and ranchers were purchase payments 
only; they did not include additional benefit pay= 
ments, as the cattle and sheep purchases in 1934 
had done. Meat resulting from the buying programs 
went to the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion for relief distribution. 

“There was a shortage of small grains suitable for 
seeding in the drought territory. The seed-graih 
purchase program helped to prevent an acute defi- 
ciency and to obviate the planting of light and un- 
desirable seed in 1937. It provided for an advance 
of not more than $10,000,000 to the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, a farmers’ cooperative, 
for the purchase of between 7,000,000 and 9,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat, durum wheat, oats, barley, 
and flax. Seed grain thus acquired will be sold to 
aaa at reasonable prices before seeding time in 


“The production of feed grains as estimated on 
Sept. 1, 1936, was approximately 42 percent below 
the average for the 5 years, 1928 to 1932. But the 
number of livestock on farms was slightly less than 
during the 1928-32 period. In consequence, the pro- 
duction of feed grains per grain-consuming animal 
unit .was only about 38 percent below the 1928-32 
level. In terms of feed-grain production per.animal 
unit, the output was about the same as that of 1934. 
The 1936 drought came later than that of 1934 and 
covered a smaller portion of the range and pasture 
areas of the West. Early hay production was uot 
so seriously affected. Hay production per hay- 
consuming animal was only about 14 percent below 
the 1928-32 average, as compared with 35 percent 


& aay 4 . es : A , 7 is “5 od oe ; a 2 MRE : ; ; 
Eig Drought in the States of the Great Plat | Nea ee 
; ‘there were too. many, vi it nly a few 


serious early in the season, Congress appropriated 
_ $525,000,000 for drought-relief activities. This 
year’s drought did not become serious over large 
areas until late in June. No special appropriation 
for meeting it had been provided. Federal and State 
‘agencies modified their programs, however, in such 
a way as to provide substantial assistance to farmers 
in the drought areas.” 

, THE CRITICAL AREA. 
_. Secretary Wallace defined the area devastated 
py the drought thus: ‘‘The Great Plains comprise 
an area stretching from west central Texas to the 
border of Canada. On the west the Rocky Moun- 
“tains are the border. On the east the region is irregu- 

larly delimited near the one-hundredth meridian, 
__ where formerly the short-grass country merged into 

- the tall-grass or prairie country. In the critical area 
are the Texas Panhandle, the Oklahoma Panhandle, 
northeastern New Mexico, and all the northern 
‘portion of the Plains. Annual rainfall is low through- 
out the region. There are short, intense storms, 
wide fluctuations of temperature, and strong pre- 

vailing winds. Frost and snow make wind erosion 
a less serious danger in the north than in the south; 
but soil blowing and soil depletion occur throughout 
the region, particularly in areas of excessive plowing. 
“Millions of acres of the natural cover, the buffalo 
grass and grama grass, have been destroyed in the 
Great Plains and the soil made loose by continued 
cultivation, decay of grass roots, and reduction of 
the humus supply.. This destructive process has 
been accelerated since the World War. Hight States 
lying partly within the region had 103.200,000 acres 
of harvested crops in 1929, as compared with 87,800,- 
000 in 1919 and 12,200,000 in 1879. How wrong 
this plow-up program was can be inferred from the 
records made under the Homestead Act. Only 60 
percent of the entries were perfected prior to 1916. 
Since then only 45 percent of the entries have been 
perfected. 

“The result of attempts at the intensive cultiva- 
tion of the Great Plains over a tremendous aggregate 
: area have been bankruptcy, tax delinquency, ab- 
-_sentee ownership, and excessive tenancy. In 1935 

ah e percentage of tenant farmers in eight Great 
ins States: was 41.1, as compared with 15.5 in 

. Many farms have been abandoned. Many 
idents moved out of the Great Plains between 
930 and 1935. The ‘suitcase farmer’’, of whom 


 ‘pelow in 1934. Because the 1934 drought became 


sited h 


services declined. The problem is not simply one of 
short-term relief but of long-term readjustment 
and reorganization. ‘ = 

“Primarily, it is necessary to check overcropping 
and overgrazing, so that both soil and water may be. 
conserved, and this end cannot be attained exclu- 
sively by individual action. New public policies, 
designed to correct the existing mistaken policies, 
will stabilize the economy of the region and increase 
its power to Maintain independent farm families. 
The fundamental requirement is to bring farming 
and livestock-raising methods into conformity with 
the natural conditions. 

“In many measures the Federal Government 
should take the initiative, particularly in leadership 
and guidance. Federal participation may be neces- 
sary also in the construction or financing of public 
works. Past Federal policy encouraged the misuse 
of the Great Plains. Present Federal policy should 
encourage the correct use. In emphasizing this 
principle the committee states that there need not 
be any conflict of jurisdiction between Federal agen- 
cies on the one hand and State and local agencies on 
the other. It believes that joint cooperative effort 
will prove workable, and more effective than any 
other method. Needless to say, the action taken 
should be continuous over a long period, with Fed- 
eral and State agencies undertaking the functions 
they are best able to perform.” 

The prairie provinces of Canada also’ suffered 
severely from drought and record-breaking heat 
temperatures, the most serious in its history, in the 
summer months with all grain crops reported, on 
Sept. 11, as lower than the 1930-34 average. 

Aubrey Williams, Assistant Administrator of 
the W. P. A., reported, on Sept. 2, that over 148,000 
destitute farmers were at work on W. P. A. projects 
in fourteen States in the drought area. Of these 
63,000 were in the two Dakotas; 15,240 in Missouri, 
and 17,350 in Oklahoma. On Aug. 6, the emergency 
drought counties listed by the Department of Agri- 
culture numbered 841 in 20 States. The Resettle- 
ment Administration, on July 24, estimated that 
$160.000,000, while earsnrhed for tee 000000 to 

, ; , while earmarked for th: 
put $98,000,000. chad, DUEDESo dras 
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ACREAGE, YIELD, AND PRODUCTION CF CHIEF CROPS, FOR THE U.S 
(November 1 estimates by the United States Department of Agriculture.) j 


on a Eee 
LN Acreage (in thousands). 


Production (in thousands). 


é! isited his land only a few — 
weeks each year for planting and harvesting. im — 
drought. years he abandoned his crop. He never 
| made permanent farm improvements. Community 


Crop. Harvested. : 
é : For har- | A : 
1928-32. | 1935. | vest, 1936.| igag-an, | °°” | ,Prelimt 
Bushels Bush 
2,553,494 | 9.01899 
63,564 23" 
622/252 | 464'203 
241/312 | 159241 
54,020 22'957 
187,292 | 136/284 
1,215,102 | 1,196/668 
81,237 82226 
3212 8,928 
8277 22 
15,996 14123 
42/826 38,132 
97,760 97,823 
372,115 | 387'678 
; 167,2 
ret | aa 
Wak 52,808 
ene 3,148 22/035 
_ Cotton........ ‘hate RAR eae 40,541 27,335 29,720 Pri Ser PrN 838 
rye ge Bags. is 
_ Beans, dry, edible............... 1.760 1,843 1,732 “1858 fs 09 
Reh, Pounds. Pound. 
MMU DR OGI ede Wie lo fasvte diate ws eins « 1,872 1,437 1,427,174 | 1,296,81¢ 
/ Peanuts (for nuts). i...) 10.6... 1/346 1/642 1272 | “938/880 Vega uae 
OTE GEO es ne 23 39 aot 28,011 ate 
cee Mare uals occ... 54,340 | 53,672 i “eog33 | Te: 
ase) eeaoo ota bog} lovaag |i) age 
__ All clover and timothy 26,864 20,230. ee 30'5a8 eons 
ig EEO Sot snaeade Meampbens rnin’ Pee cl ik od Reet 
PSTOOUNOOR MIG WER: ANG. Aaehse check nl! tr Bi | Siete BLL TEsg. mae ee 
Sugar DECiIN Tao eee wet seeks ss 717 763 819 8,118 7,908 
 Sorgo sirup... 201 Pe Gare 
Sugureane sirup 111 73h ite 17800 ae'sos 


- Tents were set ui 


ger Long-Term Policies for Drought Areas. 


Looking toward the development of a long-term 
Program calculated to render future droughts less 
disastrous in the Great Plains region, a committee 
appointed by Executive order, headed by Morris L. 
Cooke, visited the region, conferred with farmers 
and public officials in the areas most seriously af- 
fected, and drew up a series of recommendations. 
The committee utilized the experience of numerous 
Federal and State agencies, many of which had dealt 
oa es years with the problems of the semiarid 

nds. 

The committee assigned primary importance to 
the attempt which has made for 50 years to 
impose on the Great Plains a system of agriculture 
not adapted to the region, but suited only to a humid 
region. This was largely the outcome of a mistaken 
public policy. The Federal homestead law kept land 
allotments low and required that a portion of each 
allotment should be plowed. This policy was both a 
stimulus to overcultivation and a condemnation of 
the cultivators to poverty. 

Efforts to cure the trouble by enlarging the in- 
dividual hol did not work. In western North 
Dakota and Montana tracts two or three times 
the size of those actually granted would have been 
necessary to support farm families adequately. As 
the ranges were enclosed, feed crops were grown 
by intensive cultivation and the ranges were over- 
stocked. Overcropping, overgrazing, and im- 
proper farm methods generally made the soil loose 
and unstable, promoted soil blowing and washing, 
lowered the ground-water level, and rendered the 
whole area Leip tetas | vulnerable to periodic droughts. 
The settlers lacked both the Knowledge and the 
incentive to avoid these mistakes and were the 

ectims of a mistaken national policy. > 

Settlement of the western Plains began, the com- 
mittee observes, at the end of what appears to have 
been a 40-year dry period. It proceeded during a 
wet period which now seems to be terminated. 


Droughts in the region during the latter of the 
nineteenth century and the early years of the twen- 
tieth century were brief and infrequent. Farmers 


regarded them as exceptional and did not change 
their farming methods. 

‘ible to make a confident forecast. But 
whether the present drought condition be brief or 
prolonged, the problems of the Great Plains region 
will remain essentially the same. Continued farm- 
ing and ranching by the existing methods will cause 
continued trouble under any climatic conditions 
that are likely to prevail. The problem is not the 

roduct of a single drought or even of a series of 
ad years. It is the outgrowth of a mistaken policy 
pursued for decades. 


COMBINATION OF MEASURES NECESSARY. 


Efforts to develop a Great Plains economy cap- 
able of withstan recurrent drought will require 
various measures involving Federal, State, and 
local cooperation. The basic aim should be to arrest 
excessive soil erosion and to conserve water. Public 
grants and subsidies should be harmonized with a 
plan calculated ultimately to do away with the need 
for such aids. 

Soil and water conservation will et aa engineer- 
ing, good agronomy, changes in tillage practices, 
financing, and public education. On cultivated 
land it will be necessary to promote contour plow- 
ing, listing, terracing, strip cropping, and other soil- 
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LONG-TERM POLICIES FOR DROUGHT AREAS. 


conserving practices. Dams may be of use in check- 
ing water erosion and in holding water for use {ih 
dry periods. Reservoirs and wells should be devel- 
oped. Small irrigation systems for groups of fam- 
ilies will be found useful. In some areas large irti- 
gation projects may be needed. Certain sub- 
Marginal lands should be permanently withdrawn 
from farming. 

The committee recommended that public aequisi- 
tion of lands should be continued on the basis of 
selecting those areas less suited: to cultivation and 
grazing. Extension of the grazing range could be 
brought about in certain areas by bringing some 
arable farm land under public ownership. Aban- 
doned farms or tax-delinquent land could some- 
times be acquired. Land in some areas, it pro- 
Posed, should be leased or optioned, with a stip- 
ulation that the users shall carry on an approved 
program of restoration to grass or forest. 

Public land buying and regulated grazing, how- 
ever, will not be fully efficacious if private owners 
May still use their holdings in a manner destructive 
to neighboring property as well as to their own. 
Therefore the committee suggests that the pos- 
sibility of restraining wrong land uses should be 
explored within legal and constitutional limits. 

In some areas co-operative grazing distriets are 
attempting to prevent the overgrazing of their 
lands, and this policy the committee warmly 
endorsed. 

Research should be undertaken to determine 
how many people the region can properly support. 
With that determined, the problems of migration 
and relocation would be simplified. While discourag- 
ing aimless migration, the committee believes that 
in some areas a regrouping of the population would 
be beneficial. A shift from cropping to grazing 
might reduce the population in some localities but 
at the same time increase the real wealth of the region 
as a whole. Ultimately, the change would provide 
additional income. The fundamental purpose is not 
to depopulate the region, but to make it permanently 
habitable. In the long run the Great Plains will 
support more people on a higher standard of living 
if its agriculture is regulated intelligently than it 
can possibly support if present tendencies run their 
course. 

In some localities farm holdings should generally 
be larger than those now prevailing. Such necessary 
increase in the size of farms would require govern- 
mental assistance. State and county governments 
seg expedite the consolidation of small units by 
making available to grazing and other cooperative 
agencies certain tax-delinquent lands, which will not 
again be cultivated by their nominal owners. The 
aim should be to develop holdings large enough to 
support farm families in independence and comfort. 

he committee recommends the use of public 
credit to enable competent tenants to purchase and 
operate their own farms. Tenancy, it says, pro- 
motes soil mining and does not suit the Great Plains. 
Also, the committee recommends the study of crop 
insurance and of ways and means to promote the 
transfer of certain croplands to grass farming. 
It urges public guidance in resettlement, and 
investigations to determine what new Federal 
legislation, if any, will be necessary. J 
the committee finds that, while present methods in 
the Great Plains do not promise success, methods 
suited to the region can be developed through Fed- 
eral, State, and local cooperation. 


THE MATANUSKA RURAL REHABILITATION COLONY IN ALASKA. 


The colony of farm families which left their 
drotight-stricken farms in Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, selected from the relief rolls for their 
hardihood, knowledge of farming and pioneer back- 
ground, by the FERA under a rural rehabilitation 
program Sure = a ae soko od fertile 
wood valley o: atanuska, cele! appily 
10, 1936, the first anniversary of A 


m Ma 
arrival: The valley, ten or twelve miles long and 
hemmed in by the snow-crowned Chugach Range, 


had then 117 homesteaders who hat viously 
settled there. Palmer, the town, is about 35 miles 
from Anchorage, the port on Cook Inlet, where the 
army transport St. Mihiel landed the 208 families. 

Each family received a 40-acre tract from os 
8,000 acres of public land in the valley and a $3, 

bstake to supply houses, fully equipped, and 
farming tools furnished by the government, the 
settlers having 30 years in which to repay the debt 
but payi nothing for the first five years. ‘he 
Transient ce helped &t first in clearing the land. 
and log. cabins built. 

The amounts tted to the colonists ranged from 
$40 a month for a family of two to $104 for a family 
of 13; the average about $8 a head. The Alaska 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation estimates the 


‘ 


cost per family. when the project winds up will be 
from $4,300 to $4,600, and the cost of all facilities 
roads, éte., at about $600,000. It has 3,000 farm 
families on its waiting List. 

In the first year 52 families returned to the States 
but their places were taken by Alaskans. 

On their first anniversary, with proper civie pride, 
the Matanuska Colony pointed to 176 homes—log 
cabins and bungalows—equipped with running 
water, 123 barns, 188 wells, a power plant, 82 new 
miles of roads, a trading post, 6 staff houses and a 
community house, and 8 school teachers. Nearing 
completion were a creamery and cannery, a modern 
hospital, a workers’ dormitory and a central grade 
and high school. . 

Wild game is plentiful; there is a bounty of $15 
on each wolf killed and 2% cents on the head of 
each trout turned in after the fish is eaten. The 
growing season is 130 days, and the land well watered 
and fertile. Cereals, except corn, thrive, also the 
grasses, potatoes, hardy vegetables and small fruits, 
The climate has the benefit of the Japan current. 
The maximiim temperature in January was 51 F. 
The colonists plowed for planting 1,300 acres in 
1936, and expect to plant 2.700 acres in 1937 Ho 
which the Rehabilitation Corporation will add 300. 
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ia aie ARCHEOLOGY. 

~The National Geographic Society-Smithsonian 
Institution Archeological Expedition to Bering Sea, 
under the leadership of H. B. Collins, Jr., excavated 
mounds near Cape Prince of Wales. Eskimo armor, 
weapons, and tools, some of them a thousand years 
old, were uncovered. The expedition discovered 
the first site of the old Eskimo ‘‘Thule Culture’ ever 
found in Alaska, and confirmed the fact that this 
culture spread eastward from Alaska. Evidence 
was also found that the ‘‘Thule Culture’ was derived 
from a still earlier one known as the “Birnirk Cult- 
fine?” 


Biss 
| __ The third of a series of Alaskan ethnological field 
_ studies was largely devoted to the Ingalik, an Atha- 


making a study of the relation of the aboriginal cul- 
ture of Russia and northwestern America. 


The Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedi- 


stone dart points. This would indicate that ‘Folsom 
Man,” maker of these darts, lived in America at least 
8,000 years ago. The exposition was sent into the 
field by the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and 
hé University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
The Smithsonian Institution expedition excavating 
near Fort Collins, Colo., unearthed artifacts which 
dicate that ‘‘Folsom Man’’ was more versatile as 
toolmaker than had previously been known. Dr. 
H. H. Roberts, Jr., leader of the expedition, found 
‘Yuma type’ points in a layer of earth, 17 inches 
_ ‘above the “‘Folsom type’ grooved stone blade 
weapons. This furnished evidence that in the Fort 
- Collins region the Folsom culture antedated the 
Yuma.) 
_ Forty archeological sites were uncovered in the 
Ponca Creek Neb., by E. H. Bell, 
ition. 


p) 


d Anilco, an important Indian city visited by 
de Soto in 1542, Indian burials near Natchitoches, 
_ La., showed that infants’ heads were bound in boards 

to make them high and pointed, according to Mr. 


Scientific Progress in 1936. 

(Covering the period from Oct. 1, 1936, to Oct. 1, 1936.) } = 

Compiled by the National Geographic Rosle yaaa om D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt. D., 
Pres 
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Expedition under Capt. E. E. Loch, Museum of the 
American Indian. 

L. E. Valcarcel reported finding a vase of Tia- 
wanako culture near a bone tool of Inca manufacture 
while excavating at Sajsawaman, Cuzco, Peru. 

The fourth season of digging at Larne, Country 
Antrim, Ireland, rewarded the Harvard University 
expedition with 10,000 flints shaped into scrapers, 
knives and other Irish Stone Age tools. 

Part of the skull of a man apparently belonging to 
the Acheulian culture of the Stone Age was found by 
A. T. Marston, near Gravesend, England. 

Soldiers of the Twenty-Second Roman Legion 
stationed in Southern Germany were influenced by 
the primitive German religious concepts according 
to iedrich Sprater, director of the Historical 
Museum of the Palatinate in Bavaria, who succeeded 
in interpreting rock-carvings in a quarry near Bad 
Durckheim. 

The discovery of a Neanderthal skull at Sacco- 
pastore in the Tiber Valley, Italy, by Dr. Blanc, 
Geological Institute of Pisa, and the Abbe Henri 
Breuil, Paleontological Institute of Paris, was con- 
sidered as possible confirmation that old Stone Age 
man lived in Italy. 2 

The Soviet Academy of History of Material Cul- 
ture reported that rare tombstones found during the 
construction of a Moscow subway made possible a 
study of typical and 17th century ceramics.. Cannon 
balls were found in a large room, possibly dating 
from 1535, hollowed out sixty-five feet under the 
ground. 

A shield, which may be the one carried by the 
Spartan warrior Brasidas, in the battle of Pylos, 424 
B. C., a twelve-inch ivory statuette of Apollo, the 
base of the statue of Hadrian, coins, and weights 
and measures were among the find made in the sixth 
year of excavation in the Athenian market place by 
Dr. T. L. Shear, field director of the American School 
of Classical Studies’ expedition. 

Dr. Kurt Weitzmann, Princeton University, led 
an expedition to Mount Athos, Greece, where photo- 
graphs were made of over 2,000 man pts pre- 
viously unseen by scholars. 

A 3,400-year-old tomb opened by Ambrose Lan- 


sing, director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art's — 


Al fren Expedition, contained the mummies of 
Ra-Mose and Hatnufer, parents of Sen-Mut, favorite 
of Queen Hatshepsut... A coffin containing the 
mummy of a horse wrapped for burial was found 
near the tomb. 

The body of an Egyptian princess, believed to be 
the daughter of the Pharoah Chephren, who built 
the second highest pyre, was discovered in the 
Giza pyramids, by Prof. Selim Hassan. 

The Sir Robert Mond Expedition of the Egypt 
Exploration. Society excavated in the town of 


Armant el-Heyt, where it located the walls of the ~ 


sacred lake of Cleopatra. A beautifully carved 
pylon, celebrating the victories of Thotmes III, was 
) 7 

A complete set of tomb furniture belonging to the 
first dynasty of Egyptian history was uncovered by 
Walter Emery and Zaki Effendi Saad, Egyptian 
Government Department of Antiquities, working at 
ee RB B 

r. R. Broom, Transvaal Museum, reported the 
discovery of a fossilized brain cast and ade frag- 
ments of a great-ape, which he believes belongs to 
the upper Pleistocene epoch. According to Dr. 
Broom this animal is apparently near the human 
line of descent but not a direct ancestor of man. 
The find was made in a limestone cave at Sterk- 
fontein, near Krugerdorf. 

An ox cult, in which the animals were so highly 
Tegarded that one was given a burial like a human 
being, was discovered in the Limpopo Valley, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, by Capt. G. A. Gardner, Univer- 
sity of Pretoria. Evitience was found to’ indicate 
oat ao igetclen, did Oe Me cone Btona. Age to an 

. e archeologists have eved, 
had intermediate or Bronze Age. te | 

Dr. C, W. Blegen, University of Cincinnati, con- 
tinued his work of excavating on the site of Troy. 
Dr. Blagen has established that the Sixth City 
greatly antedates the Mycenaean period to which it 
has hitherto been assigned. 

A theatre with a mosaic floor, a Hellenic tile bath, 
and many artifacts of about 1000 B. C. were discov— 
ered at Tarsus in Cilicia, Asia Minor, by the joint 
Bryn Mawr College-Archeological Institute. of 
America-Harvard University Expedition. : 

Excavating near Antioch, Sir Leonard Woolley 


. reported that Minoan remains are present in northern: 
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tion between Minoan Crete and 
The Antioch Expedition reported through its 
tor, W. A. Campbell, that during the fourth of 
its proposed five seasons it had discovered a 4th 
century Christian church, established the location 
of the acropolis, and completed excavating a theatre 
uilt by Hadrian. The sponsors of the expedition 
are the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Worcester 
Art Museum, Princeton University, and the National 
Museum of France. 

Clark Hopkins, director of the Yale University- 
French Academy of Inscriptions at Dura, Syria, re- 
Ported the discovery of a synagogue with murals of 
Old Testament scenes, an earlier temple below the 
Syhagogue, and a merchants’ clubhouse. A gover- 
nor’s palace of forty rooms and artifacts were also 
found. Dura was about 600 years old at the time 
of its fall in 256 A. D. 

The sixth expedition to Palestine led by Prof. 
John Garstang, succeeded in locating a 6000-year-old 
beehive-shaped house near Jerusalem. 

Eliezer Sukenik, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
reported the discovery of pre-Christian burials near 
Jerusalem. Hebrew and Greek inscriptions adorned 
the receptacles, some of which contained well-pre- 
served skeletons. : 

Excavating under the auspices of the French 
National Museum, Judith K. Marquet found an 
early fortified Bronze Age temple at the site of ancient 
Ai, at Dair Diwan, near Jerusalem, Palestine. 

About fifty complete papyrus manuscripts and 
Several thousand scraps} were found by the Celt 
Archeological Expedition at Auja Alhafir, near 
Beersheba, Palestine. The manuscripts are expected 
to throw new light on chureh history of early Chris- 
tian times. . 

The fourth year of the Wellcome Archeological 
Research a. directed by J. L. Starkey, at 
Tell Duweir, Palestine, discovered a tomb containing 
about 700 skulls, two of which give evidence of suc- 

trepanning. Shops containing wares were 
also uncovered. 4 

Dr. W. F. Stinespring, leader ofthe Yale University- 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
Expedition, reported the discovery of the columns 
of the forum, an arch built to honor the Emperor 
Hadrian, and a circus maximus at Jerash, or Gerasa, 
st pt ne of Christ's miracle of exorcising two men 
of devils. ' 

Charles Bache reported the completion of the 
seventh season of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum-American School of Oriental Research 

tion at Tepe Gawra, Mesopotamia (Iraq). 
Among the finds were pottery, ovens, sterage bins, 
and seal-impression drawings. The twelfth city was 
inhabited in about 4000 B. C. by the “Painted 
Pottery People.” 

Excavating the palace of King Darius, at Perse- 

lis, Dr. BE. F. Schmidt, Oriental Institute of the 
Briversity of Chicago, found coins, marble statues, 
cuneiform tablets and seals, jars, plates, and metal 
arrowheads. One of the tablets listed the provinces 
ruled by Darius’ son, Xerxes. 

The ancient civilizations of India and Mesopo- 
tamia were linked by the discovery of a 5000-year- 
old picture of a humped bull with curving horns un- 
earthed in the ruins of Tell Agrab by Prof. Henri 
Frankfort, director of the Iraq Expedition of the 
Oriental Institute. 

Simon Corbiau, eonducting the Brussels Museum 
oesatson in ge le India, found evidence of a 

ear-old ¢ zation. : 

A preliminary report on the North India Expedi- 
tion, made by Prof. Hellmut de Terra, Yale Univer- 
sity, and his associates, Pere Telihard de Chardin, of 
the Cenozoic Research Labratory in Peiping, and 
Dr. T. T. Paterson, of Cambridge University, indi- 
cated many tools used_by human beings in the 
Pleistocene Ice Age, in India, were similar to those 
used in the Old Stone Age, in Europe, and the Near 
East. ce of Re td apes were among the dis- 

eries of the expedition. 
CaN pepond season of field work under the direction 
of H. G. Q. Wales at the city of Sri Dera in a Siamese 
jungle revealed a civilization older than that at 
‘Angkor, on the border between Cambodia and Siam. 
The expedition was undertaken by the Greater-India 
Research Committee. Statues were uncovered and 
inscriptions read which date the city as flourishing 
in the fifth century, A. D. 

The first season's work on the nine-acre area at the 
site of Chanhu-daro, in the Nawabshah District of 
Sind, India, was completed by the joint expedition 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the American 
School of Indic and Iranian Studies. Ernest Mackay, 
leader of the e ition, reported that excavationy 
to a depth of 17 feet at‘ Mound II, revealed four occu- 
pational levels. Houses, baths, and_ brick 
under streets were uncovered. Amulets welghts, 
pottery, and toys were among the artifacts = 
covered. 
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The Moscow State Museum of History expedition 
in southern Siberia found skeletons, horses in Danese, 
and silver and gold weapons in excavated seventh 
and eighth century graves 


ASTRONOMY. 


The elaborate scientific program for observi 
the total eclipse of the sun on June 19 included 3B 
Soviet and 11 foreign astronomical expeditions in 
the USSR. Aniong: the countries represented 
Were the United States, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and 
France. The Japanese observed"the phenomenon 
from Manchukuo and northern Japan. 

An English expedition sent from Headley Observa- 
tory, under the leadership of Dr. R. L. Waterfield, 
and a Polish expedition, made observations of the 
eclipse from the Island of Chios in the Aegean Séa, 

The National Geographic Society joined with 
the National Bureau of Standards in sponsoring an 
expedition to Ak Bulak, USSR, to study the eclipse 
of the sun. Dr. I. C. Gardner, leader of the expedi- 
tion, succeeded in obtaining eight perfect pictures of 
the sun's corona, six of them the first natural color 
photographs ever taken of that phenomenon. The 
Society also cooperated with Georgetown University 
in sending a party, under the leadership of Dr. P. A. 
MeNally, to Kustanai, Siberia, to study and record 
the eclipse phenomena. 

The Harvard University-Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology expedition to Ak Bulak, USSR, took 
one of the largest spectrographs ever built as part of 
its equipment to observe the eclipse. Dr. Donald 
Menzel was director and Dr. Clyde Fisher, head of 
the Hayden Planetarium of the American Museum 
of Natural History, cooperated. The expedition 
reported the discovery of new spectrum lines in the 
solar corona during the eclipse. 

Scientists at the National Bureau of Standards 
reported a magnetic storm struck the earth just at 
the time of the eclipse. The storm, affecting the 
radio reflecting surface far above the earth, made it 
impossible to study the effect of the eclipse on radio 
transmission as had been planned. 

Since dark ‘‘clouds of chaos” prevent peopie on 
the earth from seeing into the center of the galaxy 
of which the sun is a part, Prof. Joel Stebbins, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, working with Drs. C. M. Huffer 
and A. E. Whitford, at Mount Wilson Observatory, 
has attempted to Measure the distance between the 
sun and this dark inter-stellar matter. 

The twenty-three-year Segal of isolar activity 
which is now dominant, also existed in the Pleisto- 
cene, or Great Ice Age, and the Eocene, or Age of 
Mammals, according to Dr. C. G. Abbott; Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

E. N. Floria, Russian astronomer, viewed the 
eclipse of the moon on January 8, 1936, from a bal- 
loon which reached an altitude of four and one- 
tenth miles. ‘This is believed to be the first moon 
eclipse observation made from such an altitude. 

The planets nearest the sun—Mercury, Venus, 
and the earth—apparently influence sunspots to 
move to the side of the sun opposite them, according 
to studies made by Dr. Fernando Sanford, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

A tiny planetoid named Anteros, the smallest 
object ever found by astronomers, except for meteors 
which enter the earth's atmosphere, was discovered 
by Prof. E. Delporte, Royal Belgian Observatory, 
on February 12, 
11 with the 100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson 
Observatory will be used to predict the return of the 
planetoid. Anteros is one third of a mile in diameter. 

A large red nebula near the first magnitude star 
Antares was photographed at the McDonald Ob- 
servatory of the University of Texas. The color of 
the nebula proves that it is shining by reflected light; 
it is the first nebula of this type discovered. 

Three new planetary nebulae (stars with huge 
atmospheres) were discovered in the southern con- 
stellations of Norma, Carina, and Ara by Mrs. M. M. 
Seyford, Harvard College Observatory. 

‘he est gaseous nebula known, Eta Carinae, 
was photographed with the Harvard University’s 
60-inch telescope at Bloemfontein, South-Africa. 

Cosmic dust particles of about one thousand 
atoms each make up the cloud-like patches of light 
known as diffused nebulae of the Milky Way, ac- 
cording to Drs. Otto Struve, C. T. Elvey, and F. E, 
Roach, Yerkes Observatory. 

Accepting Abbe G. Lemaitre’s theory of an ex- 

anding universe, Henri Mineur, Observatory of 
Baris, estimated that the stars in the Milky Way 
have radiated away about one one-hundredth of their 
mass. Based on the astronomer’s belief that the 
universe is between 10 and 20 billion years old, it will 
take a trillion years for the universe to radiate its 
mass away. 

Dr. RB. Mt. Langer, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, reported his studies indicate that complex 
elements are made inside stars from the simple ele- 
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_ ment hydrogen. The stars, however, do not send 
: » out these complex elements but radiate energy. 
2 Dr. T. BE, Sterne, Harvard University, stated that 
unless the interiors of stars are made of iron, their 
internal nenipore tures must be one billion degrees 
on the Kelvin scale or one Dillion eight thousand 
de; 8 The outside surface of 
the sun is only 6000 degrees C., or about 11,000 F. 
-Transmutation of elements inside stars is a possible 
explanation of stellar energy, he thinks. 
Only one-fifth of the ‘‘starlight’’ comes from the 
stars. The remaifiing four-fifths is derived from the 
_ particles of electricity from the sun which ‘‘strike 
sparks’ when they strike against molecules of the 
upper atmosphere. This theory is advanced by Prof. 
"Georges Dejardin, University of Lyons, France. 
i The Nova Herculis which was discovered in 1934 
4 broke into two parts and dimmed during 1935. Dr. 
_W. W. Morgan, Yerkes Observatory, stated that 
each part of the nova apparently had its own spec- 
trum, since one part of the nova was traveling away 
_ from the earth and the other toward the earth. 
z) 


on the Fahrenheit. 


“Super Nova Virginia, 1936,’ was discovered by 
‘Dr. Edwin Hubble and Glenn Moore, Mount Wilson 
Observatory. The nova was the result of a gigantic 

__ explosion, which occurred seven million years ago, 
_ in the nebula of the Virgo cluster. = 

Nova Lacertae, first called Nova Cephei, was dis- 

covered on the night of June 18, the day of the total 

eclipse (June 19, in Siberia). On June 20, Nova 

_' Lacertae had a second outburst when it achieved 

__ the greatest velocity ever measured in a nova. The 

_ Nova Aquilae was also found on the day of a total 

eclipse in 1918. The belief is, however, that these 

discoveries are mere coincidence. 

‘On May 14, 1936, L. C. Peltier, Delphos, Ohio, 

“a eapouied the discovery of a 9th magnitude comet, 

the fifth such heavenly. body which this amateur 

_ astronomer has discovered. The comet was visible 

_ to the naked eye during the latter part of July, and 
the first part of August. The comet, when visible, 

as near the constellation Cepheus. Dr. Otto 


e Great Bear. 


A comet of the twelfth magnitude in the constel- 


Reporting on his study of meteors, Prof. C. C. 
_ Wylie, University of Iowa, stated that twenty-four 
million meteors bright enough to be seen with the 
naked eye reach the earth’s atmosphere daily, and 
that at the present rate of fall less than an inch of 
‘Ieteoric material has been deposited on the earth’s 
_ surface in two pillion years. | 
In November, 1935, Dr. P. M. Millman, Univer- 
‘sity of Toronto, reported that he had taken the 
‘first hotograph of the spectrum of a meteor of the 
onid shower showing all the light visible to the 
aked eye and some of the ultraviolet rays. 


1e Second lens cast for the 200-inch telescope 
found perfect after cooling, and it was safely 
sported to the California Institute of Technology 
a t Pasadena. ‘ Work is in progress on Mt. Palomar 
- on the construction of the observatory to house the 
_ telescope. ‘Dr. Fritz Zwicky took focus photographs 
of the sky to be used in orienting the large instru- 
, ments to be used in connection with the telescope. 
ages 
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_ Cells in the thyroid gland are apparently. held 
ae al ood and the celloids Sonteinine the 
thyroid hormones can pass between the cells to 
reach the connective tissue which surrounds the 
gland, The hormones get into the blood and lymph 
_ vessels of the connective tissue, and the blood and 
ee carry the hormones through the body. These 
: ten ative conclusions were reached by Prof. J F. 
McClendon, University of Minnesota, who sub- 
eg ne gland tissue to centrifugal force 10,000 
umes gravity. f 
“Ye rs. R. C. Parker, and K. Landsteiner, Rocke- 
_ feller Institute for Medical Research, reported a 
method to keep alive in glass jars whole pieces of 
_ tissue rather than mere cells or bits of tissue. 
By The ‘breathing of artificially-living kidney cells 
Be is not controlled by the whole cell but by tiny parts 
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within the cell, according 
Brown University. Tiny 


J Wi 5 neh 
chondria, as well as the nucleus affect cell-breathing. — 
Studies of blood and metabolism were encouraged 


by the growth of human bone marrow in glass con- 
tainers by Dr. E. E. Osgood, and A. N. Muscovitz, 
University of Oregon. . E 7 ie7y 

A Tass of undetermined solid material was ob- 
tained from the blood plasma by Drs. A. J. Patek, 
Jr., and F. H. L. Taylor, Harvard University. The 
scientists have undertaken to identify the substance, 
which they believe is associated with the blood ele- 
Ment prothrombin. _ 

Blood taken within eight hours from peoplé who 
had died suddenly was used successfully for trans- 
fusions by surgeons at the Central Emergency Hos- 
Dital, Moscow. 

Sixty-three hearts-removed from the bodies of 
dead persons were made to beat again, sometimes 
for as much as four hours, according to Dr. D. B. 
Kountz, St. Louis. Motion pictures were made of 
the experiments. : 

A study of elephant hearts revealed a pulse rate 
of 22 to 39 beats a minute, according to Dr. F. G. 
Benedict and R. C. Lee, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Unlike other animals, elephants’ 
hearts were found to beat more rapidly while the 
animals were lying down than when they were 
standing. f 

Dr. G. P. Berry, University of Rochester, reported 
that the disease rabbit fibroma could be transformed 
into myxoma. Scientists at the Rockefeller Institute 
confirmed the discovery; this is believed to be the 
first instance in which one disease has been trans- 
formed into another. 

Drs. T. W. Robinson and G. L. Woodside, Harvard 
University, reported that auxin, a growth-promoting 
substance, formerly believed to be present only in 
plants, has been found in chick embryos and in the 
larvae of blowflies. 

Extract from the pienal gland situated in the brain 
made by Dr. A. M. Hanson, Faribault, Minn., was 
fed to rats by Dr. L. G. Rowntree and his associates 
in Philadelphia. The scientists reported that the 
treatment accelerated the development of the ani- 
mals but limited their adult size. 

Drs. A. B. Sabin and P. K. Olitsky, Rockefeller 
Institute, reported the discovery in/ mice of a struc- 
ture between the nerves and muscles which in hu- 
man beings may serve as a barrier to prevent the 
entry of the infantile paralysis virus. The develop- 
ment of the structure is apparently correlated with 


age. 

The pituitary gland rather than the nervous system 
controls the color-changing characteristics of 
chameleons, according to Dr. L. H. Kleinholz, Har- 
vard University. 

Drs. W. H. Wright and H. H. Collins, University of 
Pittsburgh, reported their success in transplant- 
ing the hearts of young red-spotted newts to other 
older newts. The two hearts worked on the single 
animal but had a different beat-rate. 

Prof. E. Grunthal, Wurzburg University, Germany, 
reported his experiments indicated that the instinct 
centers are located in the middle of animals’ brains 
in the thalamus and hypothalamus. 

A small wasp, Elias pulchrina, was imported from 
Guatemala by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation Experiment Station to prey on the grubs of the 
Anomala beetle, the worst enemy of sugar cane. 

Frozen soil ten feet below the surface contained 
fungi, mosses, algae, and eggs of Daphnia, or ‘‘water 
fleas,” according to Prof. P. N. Kapterov of the 
Soviet Far East Reasearch Institute for the Study of 
Permanently Frozen Areas. The plants grew and 


-| the eggs hatched normally. Scientists have not yet 


decided whether these specimens have existed in a 

State df suspended animation for one to three thous- 

and years or whether they have reached. the 

depth at which they were found during a partial 

ba we the region or through a crack in the frozen 
ound. 

A culture made from the cells of an embryo chi 
and the one-celled plant chlorella grew more rere 
oe than either alone, according to Dr. Ralph 

eae eee of Chicago. 

r. E. S. Johnston, Smithsonian Institution, re- 
ported that W. H. Hoover had discovered that the 
red band of the oe stimulated plant growth. 
Dr. L. H. Flint, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
reported that the best light for plant growth and seed 
germination is the reddish-orange light around 
cca ree, a Gy ee ttt Chlorophyll ab- 

0) a 8 Doint than i 
the Spectrum, ; nist any other in 

arge yields of potatoes, turnips, and carrots w 
obtained by Prof. W. F. Gericke, University of Cale 
fornia, by his method of raising vegetables in tanks 
of water containing fertilizing chemicals. The ex- 
periment was tried with plants first under glass and 
later outdoors. Tobacco plants grew 22 feet high, 


Rye, lupines, and cress were found by Dr. Madaus, __ 
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Radebeul Biological Station, Dresden, to grow more 
rapidly when exposed to the scent of ripe apples. 
he scent of peppermint was found to retard growth. 
r. P. W. Zimmerman; ani r, A. E, Hitchcock, 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, re- 
ported the discovery of 6 hormones which made 
Plants grow “adventitious” roots. Plants can be 
propagated from these roots. 

Dr. H. B. Tzitsin, Russian botanist, crossed wheat 
With the weed known as quack grass. The resulting 
grain produced good bread. 

By crossing Hopi Indian and Acala upland cottons, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture developed a 
very strong hybrid cotton which investigators be- 
lieve can be manufactured into thread inexpensively. 

Experiments in growing cotton thickly planted th 
a field and then cutting and drying the whole plants 
ike hay were conducted by Dr. F. K. Cameron, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The cotton was ground, 
the oil was extracted, and the residue was treated 
Shomlcany to form alpha cellulose, basic substance 

ayon. 

A ragweed pollen es oe ete by_O. C, Dur- 
ham, North Chicago, ts about 100 localities in 
North America were hay fever patients, who are 
allergic to this weed, may secure relief. 

C. N. Moore, General Electric Company, success- 
fully completed a five-year experiment of subject- 
ing regal lily bulbs to X-rays in an effort to obtain a 
lily which will not shed its pollen, This nondehiscent 
flower is called the Roentgen lily. 

The study of the biological effect of neutron rays 

roduced by the cyclotron apparatus at Cornell 

niversity was undertaken by Dr. M. 8. Livingston 
and his colleagues. Malignant growths, chromosomes, 
and genes will be studied in an endeayor to compare 
the effect of neutron and X-rays. 


Dr. R. E. Zirkle, University of Pennsylvania, | 


reported that experiments on the effect produced in 
living organisms by neutron rays led to the hope that 
the rays might be found to be more destructive to 
Futpore nen to normal bodily tissues. 

ore 


W. Whiting, University of Pennsylvania, | 


found that when male wasps (Microbracon hebetor) 


were irradiated with neutrons in, the cyclotron ap- | 


Paratus developed by Prof. E. O. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of California, they were incapable of fertiliz- 
ing eggs for the production of female wasps. 

Dr. H. J. Muller, formerly of the University of 
Texas and for three years head of the Department 
of Mutation and the Gene, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci- 
ences, reported the creation of new varieties of the in- 
sect by shooting at fruit fly chromosomes with X-rays. 

Dr. Grace Kimball, Cornell University, reported 
that magnetism has an effect on living things. Her 
experiments showed that a strong magnetic force 
would prevent the budding of yeast cells. 

Dr. W. G. Camp, Columbia University, worked 
out a Method of growing slime molds, whose bodies 
are almost pure protoplasm, on a diet of oatmeal and 
water. 

Living micro-organisms were collected in appara- 
tus especially designed for the National Geographic 
Society-Army Air rps stratosphere balloon, 
Explorer II, Five bacteria and five molds found in 
the collecting chamber by F. C. Meier and L. A, 
Rogers, U. S. Department of Agriculture, indicated 
that micro-organisms are carried by natural forces 
to altitudes in excess of 36,000 feet, and that they 
survive exposure in this unfavorable environment. 
Spores from the earth carried in glass tubes during the 
entire flight were unharmed by exposure to extreme 
cold; reduced atmospheric pressure, and ultraviolet 


t. 

Most bacteria are killed by sea water, according 
to Prof. C. E. ZoBell, Scripps Institution of Oceano- 
graphy, Chemically manufactured sea water is not 
so efficient as water taken from the ocean. 

Drs. G. P. Berry and J. T. Syverton, University of 
Rochester, succeeded in propagating the virus of 
encephalitis, or sleeping sickness. 

The discovery of a virus causing the decay of paper 
was reported by Prof. N. P. Tikhonov and 8. L, 
Zaitsev, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.8.R. 


CHEMISTRY. 


“Organospheres,” aluminum models of non- 
italic atoms one hundred and seventy million 
times larger than the actual size of the atom, were 
developed by Dr. R. E. Steiger, Swarthmore College, 
with the assistance of G. A. Bourdelais, for the stud. 
of molecule formation. These organospheres will 
enable organic chemists to predict whether it is 
possible to prepare a given chemical compound, 

Using a cellulose membrane, Prof. J. W. McBain 
and Dr. R. F. Stuewer, Stanford University, were 
ble to assort molecules according to their size. 
The test makes it possible to determine whether 
molecules in é solution are independent or in chemi- 
cal combinations. 

The lithium isotope of atomic weight six was con- 
centrated by Dr. L..H. Rumbaugh, Franklin in- 

° 
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stitute. This “lightest solid ever made’ has an 
atomic weight less than twice that of helium. 

Prof. Theodore Svedberg, University of Upsala 
Sweden, examining protein molecules with the aid of 
oe retake tS pound the pee that these 

“ules are relatively large, containing perha: 
hundreds of thousands of atoms, phake ps 

Dr. W. M. Stanley, Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, announced that the infective element 
in virus-caused tobacco mosaic is non-living protein 
crystals. Based on this discovery investigations were 
planned for infantile paralysis, smallpox, sleeping 
Sickness, and other virus-caused diseases. Treating 
the protein with ultraviolet light or with hydrogen 
peroxide, or other mild chemicals, apparently ren- 
dered if unable to cause disease. 

Although the bacteriophage that destroys harm- 
ful germs is a non-living protein, it apparently has 
the ability to “‘grow,’’ according to the researches 
of Dr. J. H. Northrop, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, who reported on the chemical 
nature of the bacteriophage. 

Dr. D. L. Drabkin, University of Pennsylvania, 
reported that he had made a complete analysis of 
the spectrum of hemoglobin, red coloring matter of 
blood. The scientist's work revealed that the iron- 
porphyrin group may be more important than the 
globin, or protein element, in the hemoglobin. 

A technique of spectroscopic analysis of blood 
developed by Dr. O Duffendack with the co- 
operation of Dr. K. B. Thomson and Dr. W. C. 
Lee, University of Michigan, reveals the elements 
present to the extent of one part in one hundred 
thousand. Only two drops of blood are necessare 
for examination. Other body fluids can also by 
subjected to this method. 

Bones of Egyptian mummies revealed their blood 
types through a chemical process devised by Dr. 
P. B. Candela, Brooklyn, Blood group maps of liv- 
ing people reveal a majority of people in a “racial” 
group as being of the same type. The new technique 
is expected to help solve problems of racial migra- 
tions and origins. 

Dr. Maicolm Dole, Northwestern University, re- 
ported on his experiments which indicate that oxy- 
gen in the air is heavier by six parts in a million than 
oxygen in water. 

Using heavy water in his experiments, Prof. August 
Krogh, University of Copenhagen, found that a 
given quantity of water has a tendency toward even 
distribution throughout the body. nimals living 
in water were shown to absorb water through their 
gills and sometimes through their skins. 

Prof. A. J. Ewart, Melbourne University, Aus- 
tralia, reported that heavy water slowed the growth 
of fungi and the germination of the seeds of green 
plants but speeded the growth of green plants. 

A crystalline substance closely related to cortin, 
the hormone secreted by the suprarenal gland, was 
isolated by Ys eas chemists at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 

The isolation in crystalline form of an enzyme 
from the sap of the fig tree was accomplished by 
Dr. A. Walti, Rahway, N. J. The fig tree sap is the 
active principle of the widely used South Ameri- 
can medicine “Oje.” The drug is used for tubercu- 
losis, anemia, and stomach disorders. 

The enzyme, catalase, was_ studied_by Dr. K. G. 
Stern, Yale University, who found that it not only 
stimulates but also enters into chemical reactions, 

Vitamin B. the beri-beri preventing vitamin, was 
artifically produced by Dr. R. R. Williams, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, and Dr. J. K. Kline, Merck 
and Company Research Laboratories. 

Dr. H, M. Evans, discoverer of the anti-sterility 
vitamin E, and his University of California associates, 
reported success in isolating an alcohol, tocopherol, 
which is the essence of vitamin E. The alcohol was 
found in the oil of the wheat kernel. . 

The quantity of vitamin C present in cabbage 
varies with the season in which it is grown, accord- 
ing to experiments conducted by the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Treating ‘“‘germs’’ with the chemical ketene pro- 
duced a safe dysentery vaccine for rabbits, accord- 
ing to Drs. J. T. Tamura, and M. J. Boyd, University 
of Cincinnati College of Medicine. This discovery 
indicates the possibility of a technique in making 
vaccines ore Aig eliminate the necessity of killing 

erms with heat. 

& Drs. N. M. Phatak and C. D. Leake, University 
of California, produced strong antisepsis by adding 
mercury to the oat hull derivative, furon. 

The chemical compounds in musk and ‘civet, used 
for fine perfumes, were chemically duplicated in the 
du Pont laboratory by Dr. W. H. Carothers, with the 
assistance of J. W. land BE. W. Spanagel. 

The first commercial~power alcohol plant was set 
up in Atchison, Kansas, Anhydrous ethyl alcohol 
was made from corn. Alcohol-blended gasoline will 
be sold under the name of agro). Butyl, used in 
producing ethyl alcohol, and ethyl alcohol are also 
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a protein feed for stock. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture continued its research on the making 
of power alcohol and other industrial products from 

farm erops. 

An ounce of oil can be spread over eight acres of 
water surface, according to Prof. W. D. Harkins and 

Dr. R. J. Myers, University of Chicago. These thin 

- films of oil may be only one molecule thick. Practical 
application of this information may be made in 
motor lubrication, in the manufacture of ‘‘safety 

__ giass,’’ and in medicine. The scientists also produced 
- films 100 molecules in thickness. |. 

' The use in steam boilers of a combination of di- 

phenyl and di-phenyl oxide, known as Dowtherm A, 

was found by C. G. Brown and his associates at the 

_ University ff Michigan to have advantages over 

water. Dowtherm A increased the power output 

_ for each ton of coal burned. 

A poisonous gas new to science, thionyl chloro- 
_ fluoride, was made by Prof. H. S. Booth and F. C. 
Mericola, Western Reserve University. 

Prof. C. G, Fink, Columbia University, reported 

that a study of metal objects ranging in age from 

1,500 to 6,000 years revealed many of the metals 

almost free from impurities. 

Dr. H. T. Dean, U. 8. Public Health Service, re- 
ported that there are 335 areas in 25 States where 
the presence of fluorine in the drinking water pro- 
duces a permanent disfigurement in the form of 
mottled enamel on children’s teeth. An experiment 

- which offered a possible solution was the passing of 

_ the water containing fluorine over a bed of activated 

- aluminum. . 


_ HARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 


_- __ Harthquakes are two types, according to Dr. H. 
_ Landsberg, Pennsylvania State College. One oc- 
curs in the regions where the crust of the earth is 


The other type is found in the regions where the rock 
Strata far beneath the surface of the earth are under- 
‘going great changes and raising mountains. It is 
ie Lee of earthquake which produces violent and 
isastrous temblors. : 
_ Earthquake research during the year included 
investigations of quakeproof constructions by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in co-operation 
ith a number of universities. The type of con- 
ruction of the building is apparently a more im- 
portant factor than the type of material used. 
en oey Tr, 1935 — October 3 — Two slight 
emblors shook the region around Helena, Mont. 
-8—The Tovildolinsky region in Tadzhik ASSR near 
_ the border of Afghanistan had a severe earthquake 


24—Harthquakes shook Anaheim, Riverside, Pasa- 
dena, San Diego, and Long Beach, Calif. 31— 
_ Scores were injured and two deaths were reported 
_ in an earthquake centering at Helena. 

__ November: 1—Seventeen States and three Cana- 


_ dian Provinces were shaken by an eee The 
States affected ranged from Maine to Virginia and 


Inf 
had suffered a total of more than 800 temblors in 
_ three weeks. 6—Mount Asama sent up a pillar of 
_ smoke, which was visible for 30 miles, and ashes 
descended on Tokyo Iniles away. 8—Four 
fissures in Mount Vesuvius sent forth sulphur fumes 
- and lava. 11—A series of earthquakes lasting seven- 
_ teen hours wrecked buildings and cut off telephone 
1), Mpallities and the water supply of Monserrat, B. W. I. 
Although the damage was heavy, no one was in- 
_ jured. Several houses were destroyed near Epirus, 
_ Greece. 21—Mauna Loa volcano erupted about 
. eighteen hours after a tidal wave damaged the water- 
front of Hilo, Hawaii. 21—A severe earth tremor 
- shook Helena, Mont. 23—Five shocks in Helena 
brought the persia vake total to 1,004 > the period 
between October 18 and November 23. 27—Sixty 
mud huts of peasants were demolished in an earth- 
; — quake in the village of Yavan, fifty miles from Stalina- 
bad, USSR. A number of people were injured. 
_ 28—The fourth in severity of the series of earth- 
- quakes, which started on October 12, shook Helena. 
_ December: 18—An earthquake in southern Szech- 
_ wan Province, China, destroyed villages and caused 
a large death toll, The level of the Upper Yangtze 
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River was reporte have dropped five 
tributary, the Kinsha River, was cut 
tering in the Rhine Valley, near Rastatt, two earth 
quakes shook the German cities of Baden-Baden, 
Achern, Heidelberg, and Pforzheim. ; 
January—1936:—11—A highly I ve 
quake in the Department of Narino, Colom) 
caused landslides which damaged the town of Tuquer- 
res and four neighboring villages and took a toll o: 
about 300 lives. 29—A total of 29 shocks in 48 hours 
in Oaxaca, Mexico, damaged a number of Sulake: 
February: 7—Northwestern China was shaken by 
three earthquakes in 24 hours. Many buildings in 
Lanchow, capital of Kansu Province, were destroyed, 
13—Earthquakes in Montana reached the total of 
1,610 since the one recorded on October 3,1935. 


21—Earthquakes in the region of Kobe and Nagoya | 


killed five persons and seriously injured 16 others. 
Twelve buildings were leveled and many others 
were damaged. 

April: 2-4—A severe earthquake in Kwantung, 
China, damaged ‘half of the houses in the Province. 
Hundreds of casualties were reported. 17—Several 
buildings were razed in the region near Epirus, 
Greece, by an earthquake. 

May: 2—A severe earthquake rocked Szechwan, 
China, and killed a number of the inhabitants. 9— 
For the first time since 1916 Mt. Lassen, Calif., only 
active voleano in the United States, showed evidence 
of action. 16—Casualties were numbered in the 
hundreds at Pigshin, Szechwan Province, China, 
which was rocked by an earthquake. 19—Several 
hundred persons were killed in Pingshin, Szechwan 
Province, China, by an earthquake. Property damage 
was extensive. 27—An earthquake 200 miles north- 
west of Mount Everest was reported. India proper 
was also shaken by an earthquake which cracked 
buildings in Cawnpore and damaged buildings in 
Patna and Lucknow. — 

July: 6—A temblor in Bamroud, Iran, killed 12 
persons and seriously injured 50. 13—The British 
Consulate, scheols, and other buildings in Taltal, 
Chile, were destroyed by a temblor which was 
reported to have caused property damage to the ex- 
tent of one half a million dollars. 16—Seventy-five” 
after shocks were reported from Taltal. Two deaths 
resulted from these tremors. 17—Tuquerres, Colom- 
bia, a town of 17,000 inhabitants was almost com- 

letely destroyed by an earthquake. The neighbor- 
ng Pasto, with some 45,000 inhabitants, was damaged 
by the same temblor. 19-20—Earthquakes follow- 
ing the disastrous shock of July 17 destroyed the 
few remaining buildings in Tuquerres. 25—TIzalco, 


El Salvador, was reported in action with lava flow- © 


ing down its slopes. 26—Taltal was again shaken 
by earth tremors. f 

August: 7—The volcano Quizapu, Chile, was: re- 
ported to be active. An earthquake occasioned great 
damage in Tabriz, Iran. 10—Ashes from Quizapu, 
Chile, were reported covering the neighboring coun- 
tryside. 22—Several houses were destroyed by an 
coupiquake at Taibu on the southeastern tip of 
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ENGINEERING. 


Dr. V. K. Zworykin, Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, demonstrated his infra-red ray device which re- 
veals the presence of objects which haze and smoke 
would otherwise obscure. The invention would 
make possible the study of an eclipse during cloudy 
pe ee and would make wartime smoke screens 

Signalling with invisible infra-red rays was made 
Possible by a new type of radiation receiver invented 
by H. V. Hayes, Boston, which i§ more sensitive than 
photoelectric cells or vacuum thermocouples. 

. H. Hammond, Jr., reported the invention of a 
method of sending a television picture of a landing 
aa to enable an airplane pilot to land safely in a 

‘A new type of radio tube which operates with: 
sooth Utara ae eae eta ght 

' Dhia, e tube is : 
fbr sein “television especially adapted 

r. H. Landesberg, Pennsylvania State u 
reported the construction of a ‘conver: Eee ee 
corder,’’ an instrument which will notify mine 
workers of the break in overhead rock strata which 
ar aioe Riad eres by several hours. 

‘ue Machine” to test the stre’ f : 
used in fitting elevators was invented yes Pans 
Kenyon, Columbia University. The machine is 
based on the principle that a rotating curved wire 


automatically tends to assume the form of a circular — 


are. 

Dr. C. C. Abbot, Smithsonian Instituti - 
Ported that his steam engine driven by van ale 
tion, now converts into energy 15 per cent of the 
Solar rays falling on the mirrors of the engine. 
deseo Mie Sa many ave ees in 

year. ‘Aluminum roads,’ fo: ich 
powdered aluminum was added to tar and biteaie 


destructive earth- 


road-building © Y 
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Scientific Progress in 1936. 


ous surfacings, were tried in Germany where it was 
found that the metal tended to prevent road-soften- 

during hot weather. Rubber joints for concrete 
Toads were tried in New England to take the place 
of the customary asphalt filler which frequently 
forms hard ridges in the road. Rubber roads were 
tried in Queensland, Australia; the prohibitive ex- 
pense of the roads was expected to be overcome by 
the increased use of latex in the construction. The 


U. S. Department of Agriculture encouraged tests” 


on cotton fabric as a reinforcement membrane for 
bituminous surface highways. Roads of rock salt in 
New York State were found to survive floods and to 
wear well under heavy traffic. From Mysore Prov- 
ince, India, it was reported that molasses mixed with 
ae soil produced a durable, cheap, and dustless 

“Metadyne,”” a new method of controlling elec- 
tric current, invented by G. M. Pestarini, Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Company, England 
enables electric trains to accelerate their speed 3 
miles per hour each second. This permits a speed of 
20 miles per hour within ten seconds of the starting 
of the train. 

The Joosten process of soil solidification was used 
successfully in constructing a London subway. This 
process turns sandy soil into more solid ground by 
the injection of chemicals. 

__ A model room which will make it possible for light- 
Ing engineers to test any new lighting system before 
its permanent installation in a building was designed 
by_ Prof. H. H. Higbie, University of Michigan. 

Polaroid, a type of glass which polarizes light, is 
now practicable for automobile headlights, wind- 
shields, sun glasses, window panes, and other devices 
where one-way light is desired to avoid glare. 

A new brush with glass bristles was invented to 
erase India ink, typewriting, paint, and printer's 
ink without damaging thin paper. A fishliné was 
invented as a result of the recent discovery of a 
process to produce glass in fibrous form. A ‘‘glass 
paper,’’ which is made of glass fibers bound together 
with a small amount of rubber, made a_ tough, 
parchment-like letterhead. In Czechoslovakia, 
glass was made into razor blades. 

Experiments were conducted in the use of ‘“‘plas- 
tics,’ that is resin impregnated paper, for airplane 
construction. Bakelite and micarta have been suc- 
cessfully used in such parts as pence. instruments, 
panels, and pulleys. Plastic ribs, spars, and longerons 
have been made in English experiments. 

A mill for moulding automobile parts of soybean 
plastic was erected in Michigan. 

A dirt sterilizer equipment was developed by the 
General Electric Company to enable fiorists and 
“specialty growers’ to kill weed seeds, insects, and 
fungi in hothouse frames. 

nine-lens photographic machine which can 
photograph two square miles of the earth’s surface 
at one exposure from an altitude of 30,000 feet was 
made by S. M. Fairchild for the U. 8. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Africa—The Denis-Roosevelt African Expedition 
returned with photographie records of native cus- 
toms in the King Albert National Park in the Belgian 
Congo. Motion pictures were made of the way in 
which natives bag elephants. 

Explorations in the region along the border of the 
Belgian Congo west_of the Mountains of the Moon 
were made by W. D. Campbell for the Americau 
Museum of Natural History. 

. R. M. Carpenter collected specimens of Cape 
Buffalo in South Africa for the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences. 

Tools, pot , baskets, masks, and costumes of 
Barotse Land, uth Africa, were collected by Mrs. 
Margaret C. Hubbard, for the Brooklyn Museum, 

Mary L. Jobe Akeley, American Museum of 
Natural History, completed a seven months’ ex 
dition to Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. r. 
Akeley collected zoological and ethnological material. 

R i. N. Smithers collected desert plants in Cape 
eeuuinee, | Ae ere South Africa, for the New York 
Botanni ardens, 

Asia—The Indian collection of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History was augmented by the 
specimens collected during a three months’ field 
trip to India made by Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Davison. 

‘hree Englishmen, Lieut. J. B. Harrison, F. 8. 
Chapman, and Marco Pallis, participated in a 
mountaineering expedition in the Lhonak district, 


Sikkim, India. They ascended the Sphinx and the 


Fluted Peak. Photographs were taken and botanical 

specimens were collected. 

BTW members of the British American Nanda 

Devi Expedition succeeded in climbing the 25,660- 

foot Nanda Devi, in the Garhwal Himalaya, the 

highest mountain in British India, on August 29. 
othe early arrival of the monsoon prevented the 
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1936 British Mt. Everest Expedition, under the 
leadership of Hugh Ruttledge, from reaching its 
objective. A reconnaissance made by the expedi- 
tion indicated that the west side of the North Col 
might prove a better route for climbing the peak. 
A new 7 dae on Everest will not be made earlier 
than 1938. The effect of altitude on climbers was 
studied by Dr. Noel Humphreys, medical officer 
of the expedition, who reported that the human 
body deteriorates continuously above 21,000 feet, 
and that there is no known method of foretelling 
the rate of deterioration of a climber when he first 
experiences such altitudes. 

he Tibet and West China Expedition, led by 
Brooke Dolan II for the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, returned with over 3,000 
bird and 140 mammal specimens, some of them 
representing kinds previously unknown to science. 

he Vernay Hopwood Chindwin, Burma, Expe- 
dition sent a large collection of birds, reptiles, 
mammals, and fish as well as anthropological speci- 
mens to the American Museum of Natural History. 

Major M. C. Fleischmann and Dr, James L. 
Coark led an expedition to Indo-China for the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Specimens of 
wild life as well as pictures of the animals in their 
native habitat were collected. 

The Architectural Department of the Tokyo 
government reported that the ground under that 
city is sinking. Some places were found to have 
sunk as much as two inches in one year. J 

Australia—The first white man to achieve the 
feat, E. A. Colson, crossed the Simpson Desert in 
central Australia. He reported finding eleven salt 
lakes. Until some means is discovered to bring 
water to the desert, this area of 43,500 square miles 
will be uninhabitable. 

Europe—Dr. E. A. Hooton, Harvard University, 
and Dr. Helen Dawson, National Research Council 
fellow, made a study of hair, head shape, height, 
and other physical traits in people living in Ireland 
in an attempt to establish present-day anthropo- 
logical norms of the Irish. 

‘orth America—The National Geographic So- 
ciety’s Mt. McKinley Expedition, under the leader- 
ship of Bradford Washburn, successfully photo- 
graphed Mt. McKinley and its related peaks. The 
photographs prove conclusively the location of 
Mt. Hunter, a peak more than 15,000 feet high, 
about which accurate information has been so 
scarce that its very existence has been denied, 

The Rey. B. R. Hubbard reported that the ice 
mass of the Alaskan Taku icecap is receding, ex- 
posing new mountains and long, rocky ridges. 

W. A. Wood continued his aerial mapping in 
southwestern Yukon Territory in the summer of 
1936 for the American Geographical Society. 

F. H. Wiessner, New York, and W, P. House, 
Pittsburgh, made the first ascent of Mt. Wadding- 
ton, British Columbia, on July 21. 

Mammals of northwest Canada were collected 
by Harry Snyder of Chicago for the American 
Museum of Natural History. The Davison Alberta 
i geome under T. D. Carter collected 280 mam- 
mal specimens in central Alberta for the same in- 
stitution. 

A geological survey of Sequoia National Park 
and the northern part of the Yosemite was made 
by Francois E. Matthes, U. 8. Geological Survey. 

The American Museum of Natural History sent 
out several expeditions to collect American janimals. 
Forty species of mammals were collected in Idaho 
and Wyoming by R. M. Gilmore. . G. Nichols 
collected over 400 small mammals during the four- 
months’ Childs Frick Expedition in the. mountains 
of northern Nevada. The Harry Snyder Expedi- 
tions, led by G. G. Goodwin, made two studies of 
animal life in the Rockies. One expedition was 
undertaken under winter and the other under 
summer conditions. Specimens were collected. 
Robert McConnell conducted a preliminary expedi- 
tion in Wyoming for the Museum with the intent of 
studying antelopes and bison. 

Plants indigenous to western Texas were 1- 
lected by E. G. Marsh and Harde LeSyeur for the 
University Centennial Exposition at Austin. 

The yellow-lipped snake and the_ short-tailed 
snake were among the reptile and amphibian speci- 
mens collected in the southeastern States by the 
American Museum of Natural History expedition 
under the leadership of C. F. Kauffield. 

Dr. and Mrs. H, J. Spinden, Brooklyn Museum, 
made a study of the origin of the Chorotegan tribes 
and coll artifacts made by the Mosquito and 
Suma Indians of Nicaragua. 


South America—Amoug the religious images ~ 


collected from the Choco Indians of Panama by 
Capt. K. 8. Anderson, U. S. A., is one of an airplaue 
on the wings of which are carved two figures repre- 
senting Dr. William Patterson, member of the 17th 
century Scotch settlement in Panama, 

A large number of butterflies were collected in 


J. Gertsch, and W. C. | the ht- 


Panama by F. E. Lutz, W. { 
Wood, American Museum of Natural History. pedition led by W. G. 
.. A. commission of Panaman and Colombian en-/ A zoological study of Cat as 

 ‘“gineers undertook to establish the boundary between | was made by W. J. Clench, Harvarc 
their countries. Part of the land in the boundary | A joint expedition of the Philadelphia Academy 

area has never been explored. ; ‘| of Natural Sciences and the Museum of Comparative 

The Venezuela Expedition of the University of | Zoology, Cambridge, Mass., made a general biologi- 
Pennsylvania Museum, Columbia University, and eal survey of Long Island in the Bahamas. . 
the Latin America Institute, led by Vincenzo Pe- The 1936 Bowdoin-Kent’s Island Expedition 

_*trullo, made a three months’ study of the Guajiro |-under the direction of A. 0. Gross, established a 

Indians. Burials of a people antedating the Gua- meteorological station at Kent's Island, New Bruns- 

- jiros were found to contain skeletons painted red. ek Canada, and undertook the banding of 10,000 

_ Gloria Hollister, W. H. Holden, Arthur Menken, 8. ed r 
Ruth Brooks, and Dan Farnsworth made a three-| | Thomas Gilliard and 8. K. George, American 

“poping! held inp to Btn Guiana to study diseases | Museum of atu) ier au coceded in Obtali 

dimative remedies, music, birds, and mammas. ing enough bones of the extinct Great Auk to con- 
struct one skeleton. 

Dr. Skuli Gudjonssen led a Danish nutrition re- 
search expedition to the Faroe Islands. Diseases 
among the islands’ inhabitants are believed increas- 
ing as a result of the changes made from their 
traditional diet. A 

ANTARCTIC—PDr. Lincoln Ellsworth started his 
third Antarctic expediticn in October, 1935. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins and Pilot Herbert Hollick-Kenyon 
were among the 17 men on the expedition ship, 
Wyatt Earp. On November 23, Dr. Ellsworth and 
Hollick-Kenyon took off in the Polar Star to fly 
Bae Drindee ee arene ey Ss. Continent 
o the Bay o ales in the Ross Sea. ‘ight hours 
a Mnations AA en owl Se tdce Ghana: after the take-off, their radio failed, and the fate of 
: conda snakes which he reports grow to a length of the two men was unknown until January 16, when 

- more than sixty feet, the British exploration ship, Discovery IZ, pushed 
é The S. C. Johnson Carnauba Brazilian Expedition teh eek anes eg Ry ve an ‘ae 
ported that a large number of plant specimens had | worth j fi f rT. tulls- 
been collected in Ceara, Piauhy, and Bahia by B. ere ne nig anes Mipke NET Ce baa ee 

oy Poa peren, aoe of botany at the Field Museum square miles of territory in the name of the United 
erate anecimon of Fhe Bigs Lina Guiwad one of the States. An account of the flight is given in the July, 
as collected in Bolivia by MA: Carriker, Jr.. | -“Solestues om the Delton exploration shin: pistans 

Eee apriudeipital Academy of Natural Scidnoes. | pr denen oe oan tonite even ot nee 

as 'D y U. - | 77, found there is no ‘ntermediate layer of warm 


: Specimens were collected, and aerial photographs 
were taken of the Pataro Gorge region. 
Dr. M. C. Kahn led an expedition under the 
auspices of Cornell University and the American 
Museum of Natural History to study tropical diseases 
of the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. Tuberculin 
d tests showed the Bush Negroes free from this infec- 
tion which is so prevalent among North American 
_ Negroes. 
- Cyril von Baumann and Andre Roosevelt ex- 
plored Indian villages in Oriente Province, Ecuador, 
from March until September, when von Baumann 
tTeturned to the United States to secure more fire~ 
v0 and trinkets with which to. ingratiate the 


Thousands of plants were collected by the Uni-| water between the cold surf: ; 
ty of California’s expedition in South America. The British Ccanamnband’ Eecpedittion: mates ree 
See . H. Goodspeed reported that 500 specimens | jeadership of John Rymill, continued its two-year 
» Hist ae collected in Chile alone task of exploring the almost unknown 1,000-mile 
a coast line between Charcot Island and Luitpold 
Coast on the Weddell Sea. Airplane flights and 
grown surveys nave been ae in what proved to 
a@ very complex region. Mountains disc 
have never been climbed. by the expedition were believed to link ieee 
. Gilmore was sent by the International | Island with South Grahamland 
ivision of the Rockefeller Foundation to ARCTIC—The Royal Geographical Society’s 
British-Canadian Arctic Expedition undertook a 
Ge Dt Ape ey lent eae Arctic. The first 
i fer is to be spen miles beyond Rank: 
nds—Birds, mammals, and other natural} at Repulse Bay, the second Witter in the rexion nt 
eee ete collected by the American | the North Magnetic Pole, and the third in Baffin 
eum of Natural History expedition to the in-| Land and Ellesmere Island. Among the objectives 
or of British New Guinea under the direction of | of the leader of the five-man expedition, Thomas 
chard Archbold. The expedition, which planned | Manning, is the banding-of birds to gain Knowledge 
y in the fleld a year or 18 months, was handi-| of their migratory habits and the mapping of the 
when its seaplane overturned and sank in| west coast of Baffin Island. 
ly River during a storm on July 9%. Capt. R. A. Bartlett made his annual trip to the 
Arctic in the Effie M. Morrissey. _His object was to 
pe road live at pee A eee pups, polar bear cubs, 
arine life for the Chicago Zoological ; 
ee ae Tnstitutfon: oe 
ne rans-Greenland’ Expedition, s = 
sored by the Trocadero Museum oh Ethnography 
left Paris in April, and established a base at the edge 
of the ‘‘ice desert’’ which the party intended to cross. 
The actual crossing was started in July. The route 
ghoetiners amt mae ae one aa y the English explorer 
SUL say : . 
an volcano, was given two weeks’ intensive The British East Greenl 
Ey i. zoologists, meteorologists, and | Scotland on April 7, 1085 Inte ie iene 
ogists from the Hawaiian Academy of} L. R. Wagner, spent the winter of 1935-36 in the 
Arctic. Geological and botanical studies were made 
among the Watkins Mountains. Two routes through 
the mountains to the ice-cap were discovered. The 
Sais eel weather was reported surprisingly free from 
Only one man survived the wreck on September 


scovered by Father Agostini, an Italian ex- 
. The Marconi Mountains, as the chain was 
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ice: 5 
ve “Sole: tists from Honolulu explored the Island of 
- Kauai on which Mount Wailaleale, the ‘‘wettest 
_ spot’ in the United States is located. A rainfall of 
rty feet _a year has been recorded. 
daitaofation ont Perce hee History in 
collaboration with Templeton Crocker, San Fran-| 16 of the Pourquois ? i 
cisco, pean ot to Samoa and the] under the command Gh Gabtuly Sos Ropar ae Gna 
dyiz iy e ta Falah fe: Ad ir: ee Minor was in charge | cot. In 1903 Dr. Charcot gave up a medical Career 
‘ollecting. One of the chiet objectives of the expe: | $n resent yeas raretic and later Arctic: exploration, 
dition was the taking of undersea, pictures annual tri ATSC OIRGIG Ok Groce ane 
none t DS across the A 
“ay Bets, beheag i4 Ne is Zoological Society, | the Pourquoi Pas? on thw chore OF Koslantenine mel 
aerate 3 Asap - I., where he obtained a| Charcot probably knew better than any living a 
he ee eet as aoe 13 inches sens Pete aks had planned to retire from Benne 
i = dames Bond made a survey of bird life on Guanaja ne Ostord University are Deedee aniaaeae 
(Bonacea) and Utila, islands of the coast of Hon, Te Glen soba ea eon 
) Se the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
eve 
__ Field sketches, color notes, and. motion pictw | 
Bee made and specimens were collected of Pepuived | 
hibians, fish, birds, mammals, and spiders by | 
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search on the electrified up layers of the at- 
mosphere was made for the t time north of the 
rig phn 

me retic expeditions were undertaken by 
the USSR. Among them was a flight over Franz 
Josef Land which was considered an initial step 
toward the projected transpolar air toute from 
Russia to the United States. 

V. S. Molokoff, USSR, made a two-month aerial 
exploration across the northern coast of Siberia. 
The Soviet aviator fiew 15,625 miles during which 
he traveled from Wrangel Island to the Barents Sea. 

The 1935 expedition of the Soviet icebreaker 
Malygin reported the discovery of six islands “rich 
in resources’ in the center of the Kara Sea. 

The Russian i¢ebreaker Sedoff reported the’ dis- 
covery of ten Arctic islands near Nordenskiold 
Archipelago. One group of eight islands was named 
for Prof. Otte Schmidt, director of the Leningrad 
Arctic Institute. 

The Soviet icebreaker Sadko started an expedition 
to search for land, which a Siberian trader named 
Sannikoff reported seeing in 1810. The land is be- 
lieved to be about 80° North Latitude and 145° East 
Longitude. The expedition was equipped with a 
laboratory, aviators, deep-sea divers, and scientists 
in many fields. This expedition reported the dis- 
covery of two islands east of Franz Josef Land. 

OCEANOGRAPHIC—An expedition sponsored 
by the American Museum of Natural History studied 
habits of swordfish in the waters around Nova Scotia. 

Feeding habits, color markings, ete., were studied 
in Maine by Miss Jocelyn Crane, New York Zoolo- 
gical Society, to furnish a basis of comparison be- 
tween Atlantic and other tunny fish. 

Three eo submarine canyons were discovered 
by Prof. F. P. Shepard who made his investigations 
from the U. S. Coast Survey ship Oceanographer. 
These canyons are southwest of the Hudson Canyon 
on which is a submarine continuation of the Hudson 
River valley of New York. 

Dr. William Beebe led a seven weeks’ expedition 
on the yacht of Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Lloyd for a study 
of the tunny and other marine life on the southern 
border of the West Indian faunal area. This was 
Dr. Beebe’s twenty-second expedition for the New 
York Zoological Society. 

An expedition to study the cause of earthquakes 
and voleanic eruptions in the Caribbean Sea was 
planned to start in December, 1936. A Navy sub- 
marine was detailed for the research which was under- 
taken by the U. S. Hydrographic Office and the 
National Research Council. 

D. B. Wilkansky, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
reported the discovery of minute living organisms in 
Dead Sea water. 


GEOLOGY. 


* Prof. G. W. Munro, Purdue University, te, ae 
that Squth America and Africa as well as Europe 
and North America were once united. His theory 
is that the solid ocean bottoms re eal to have periods 
of liquid phases in the subsurface zone. During 
such a period the continent could “‘ride’’ westward. 

H. E. Forrest, English geologist, also mig | cae he 
a land bridge between North America and Europe 
to explain the similar distribution of plants and 
animals on both sides of the Atlantic. A id bridge 
existed between Asia and America millions of years 
ago, according to R. W. Brown, U. 8. Geological 
Survey, who found fossil leaves, fruits, and seeds in 
Wash: nm and Idaho, which suggest a uniform 
vegetable belt around the earth in the North Tem- 
perate Zone. ; 

r. Paul MacClinton and H. H, Hess, Princeton 
University, advan the theory that the deep can- 
yons on the floor of the ocean were caused by a 
¢ehange in the speed of the earth’s rotation, possibly 
when the earth collided with a comet. Prof. F. P. 
Shepard, University of Illinois, stated that his studies 
indicated that the canyons were formed during the 
Tce Age when the sea level was 3,000 feet lower than 
it is at present. 

Ice sheets over the continent would have prevented 
man from living in America more than 20,000 years 
ago, according to the geological studies made by Dr. 
Ernst Antevs, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The Carolina ‘‘bays’’ may be the result of water 
dissolving underground beds of stone, according to 
Prof. Douglas Johnson, Columbia University, rather 

meteor craters as they have sometimes been 
considered. ; 

Gradual uplifting of the land on the Canadian 
side of the Great Lakes is deepening harbors on the 

ited States cide, according to Capt. H. V. Canan, 

apie Tps oO. rineers. 

Peon Tian rocks, 600 million years old, have 


, the greatest resistance ‘to the passage of electric cur- 


nt, and decreasing resistance corresponds to the 
et ing age of the rock according to a preliminary 
report made by R. H. Card, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. ; 
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Prof. W. D. Urry, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, stated that measuring the amount of 
helium in rocks is as effective in estimating their age 
as is the older method of measuring the lead content 
of radium ores. The coal fields of Pennsylvania 
according to Prof. Urry's measurements are between 
220 and 280 million years old. 

A method of coal classification was indicated by 
Prof. H. L. Olin, State University of Iowa, who 


used potassium permanganate as an ae ent | 
ack 0} 


to reveal the quantity of oxygen present. 
oxygen is correlated with age in coal. 


The formation of petroleum didnot require high 


temperature, according to Dr. B, T. Brooks, N. Y. 
He believes that the oil apparently is the ea det 
ment of seme solid or semi-solid material, possibly 
related to the chlorophyll of plants. 

Steigerite, a new mineral found in the Gypsum 
Valley, Colo., was announced by BE. P. Henderson, 
U. S. National Museum. The same geologist also 
discovered rare eA ae highly polished, blackish 
green stones on Prince of Wales Island, Alaska. 
W. F. Foshag, also of the Museum, reported the dis- 
covery near Franklin Furnace, N. J., of a new variety 
of ganophyllite and a “‘zincian amphibole,” both 
new to science. 

Gatlium and germanium, two rare metals, were 
revealed by a spectroscope analysis of meteorites, 
according to Dr. A. S. King, Mt. Wilson Observatory. 


MEDICINE. 


Heredity, as a factor in cancer, was investigated 
by a number of scientists during the year. Dr. G. C. 
Little, director of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, reported that his findings on mice 
contradicted those of Dr. Maud Slye, University of 
Chicago. Dr. Slye's researches indicated that cancer 
results from a single Mendelian recessive hereditary 
factor, while Dr. Little found that cancer inheritance 
is maternal rather than Mendelian. Dr. F. C. Wood, 
Columbia University, found that in rats eancer in- 
heritance is dominant. Dr. C. V. Green and Eliza- 
beth Fekete, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar 
Harbor, found that milk stagnation resulting from 
a failure to nurse their young produced cancer of the 
breast only of those mice having a hereditary ten- 
dency to the disease. Mice bred from a line in which 
breast cancer was hereditary developed fewer cancers 
when nursed by foster mothers of non-cancerous 
inheritance, according to Dr. J. J. Bittner, Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory. _Cancer-susceptibility ma 
be linked, according to Dr. L. C. Strong, Yale Uni- 
versity, who studied mice, to a constitutional ten- 
dency to age physiologically at an early age. The re- 
sistance of body tissues to electric current changed 
during the development of breast cancer_in mice. 

Drs. H. 8. Burr, G. M, Smith, and L. C. Strong, 
Yale University, reported this change occurs before 
presenf methods permit diagnosis of cancer. The 
virus theory of cancer was supported by experiments 
conducted by Dr. Baldwin Lucke, University of 
Pennsylvania, who found that frogs developed kidney 
cancers when inoculated by cell-free dried extracts 
made from cancerous frog kidneys. 

Dr. Madge T. Macklin, reporting on cancer in 
human beings, stated that members of the same 
family tend to have the same type of cancer, in the 
same organ, at about the same time of life. Dr. 
C. V, Weller, Ann Arbor, reported on the genealogy 
of a “cancer family’’ with 305 members. 

Dr. O. J. Hagen, University of Minnesota, reported 
the identification of a new disease, terminal or 
regional ileitis, which has in the past probably been 
confused with cancer and intestinal diseases. ne 
prognosis of ileitis is favorable if early diagnosis and 
treatment are obtained. 

The first American Cancer Institute was held in 
September at the University of Wisconsin. The con- 
ference emphasized the need of cooperation between 
medical authorities and public health departments 
to reduce cancer incidence. 

A nasal spray of picric acid-sodium alum developed 
by Drs. Charles Armstrong and W. T. Harrison, 
U. S. Public Health Service, offered hope of a suc- 
cessful preventive for infantile paralysis. Since the 
drugs used in the spray can be purchased at any 
pharmacy, it was impossible to estimate how gener 
ally the spray was used and thus to check on its use- 
fulness in the outbreak of the disease in Alabama in 
1936. Experiments indicated the necessity for using 
Dr. Armstrong's formula in preparing an effective 
spray. 

P Vaccines for the treatment of infantile paralysis 
are still in an experimental stage, according to the 
American Medical Association, which adyocated 
more intensive study, especially of the formaldehyde 
vaccine developed by Dr. Maurice Brodie, of the 
New York Department of Health. 

The injection of meningococcus serum into the 
veins instead of into the spinal cord of meningitis 
patienta reduced the death rate to 11.8 per cent, 
aceording to Dr. A. L. Hoyne, Chicago. 
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PHYSICS. 


The scientific findings made by the National 
Geographic Society-Army Air Corps Stratosphere Ex- 
pedition in the Explorer II, on November 11 198555 
were published by The ponety: Among the achieve- 
ments of the flight are the following: 4 ; 
Using the cosmic Py apparatus from the Franklin 
Institute, Drs. W. F. G. Swann, G. L. Locher, W. BE. 
Danforth, and C. G. and D. D. Montgomery found | 
that the number of vertical rays increased pr ae 
sively from sea-level to a maximum at 57,000 feet, 
where the ratio of the intensity of the cosmic radia: 
tion to that at sea level was 51. From 57,000 feet 
upward the number of vertical rays decreased, and 
at 72,000 feet the ratio had fallen to 41. This dis- 
. ! aus 


he formation of blood. 
tients with slowly knitting broken bones may 
parent ge ke ee oh hydrochlorie 
ording to Drs. W. W. Cornell and Alice R. 
im, New York City. 
xtract from the placenta was found helpful 
iting patients with hemophilia, according to 
. C. Ely and C. F, McKhann, Boston. The 
extract stopped bleeding after mastoid and 
a Re iDp. Pi tsb a 
v% H, A. Kipp, Pittsburgh, during an operation 
insured the variations in bile pressure and found 
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' tribution indicated that cosmie rays of high ener y 


produce secondary rays as they strike the moleciles 
of the upper atmosphere, so that the total radiation 
builds up from the top of the atmosphere down to 
the 57, level, and that below this, as a result of 
oo Na absorption, radiation decreases prog- 
Costnic ray tracks were recorded in photographic 
emulsions during the flight of the tsplorer i. 
, Sterophotomicrographs, pictures made of the cosmic 
ray tracks, were later made and interpreted by Dr. 
T. R. Wilkins, University of Rochester. 

Results of speetographic measurements made 
during the flight of the Explorer JJ were reported by 
Dr. Brian O'Brien and H. 8. Stewart, University of 
Rochester, and Dr. F. T. Mohler, National Bureau 
of Standards. Direct measurements were made of 
the vertical distribution of ozone up to 22 kilometers 
and indirect measurements up to about 26 kilometers. 
Most of the ozone (95 per cent) was found to be above 
18 kilometers, and the amount reached a sharp 
maximum near 22 kilometers. The observations led 
to the conclusion that ozone concentration, but not 
the absolute amount, apparently has a second maxi- 
mum at some altitude above 30 kilometers. 

O. H. Gish and K. L. Sherman, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, reported that their study of 
records made during the flight indicated that the 
electrical conductivity of air gradually increases u 
to an altitude of 60,000 feet, where it is about 1 
times that usually found at sea-level; that at greater 
altitudes the conductivity is less than the value at 
60,000 feet; that the conductivity at all altitudes is 
less than that which has been estimated to result 
from the ions which are produced by the cosmic 
Trays; and that these measurements of air-conduc- 
tivity and other electric measurements made at the 
earth’s surface lead to the estimate that the high 
reaches of the atmosphere have an electrical potential 
which is about 40U,000 volts greater than that of the 
earth and that half of this increase in potential is in 
the first 7,000 feet above sea-level. 

Reporting on his study of the air samples collected 
by the #zplorer IJ, at an altitude of about 21.5 
kilometers, Dr. Martin Shepherd, National Bureau 
of Standards, stated that the air at the level at which 
the samples were taken contains approximately 
20,895 per cent oxygen and 77.865 per cent nitrogen. 
The ratio for the trophosphere was assumed to be 
20.945/77.805. Thus it was found that the ratio of 
nitrogen to oxygen inereased 32/100 per cent from 
the earth to the altitude recorded. The study also 
revealed that convective mixing extends above the 
isothermal boundary, the lower limit of the stratos- 
phere, and to a greater extent than had been gener- 


ally supposed. 

Dr Re P. Teele, National Bureau of Standards, 
reported that sky brightness is proportional to atmos- 
pheric. density, which decreases with altitude. 
Measurements made from the Ezrplorer IJ at an 
altitude of 72,000 feet showed the sky was only 
about five per cent as bright as it appears from the 
earth’s surface. 

Trigonometric determination of the position and 
altitude of the Hzplorer IJ was computed by H. W. 

emple, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, from 
transit observations made by engineers in the fight 
area. The first comparison was made of the measure- 
ment of altitudes obtained by the barometric formula, 
and of those obtained by vertical angle and vertical 
camera computations. This com n_ was made 
By. Dr. W. G. Brombacher and M. R. Houseman, 

ational Bureau of Standards. 

The construction of gigantic machines to ‘smash 
atoms” engaged the attention of physicists through- 
out the world. Russia, England, Japan, and Den- 
mark are reported to be building cyclotron appa- 
ratuses for the disintegration of atoms. In the 
United States, Columbia, Cornell, Illinois, Michigan, 
Princeton, Purdue, chester, and Washington 
Universities, and the Klin Institute are also 
building such machines. The cyclotron Consists of 
two semi-circular metal disks with a space between 
them. As the atomic “bullets’’ are inti 
the cyclotron, they are picked up by a magnetic 
field and made fo travel in spirals; these ‘bullets 
must jump the gap between the disks as they whirl 
in the magnetic field. Alpha particles (nuclei of 
helium atoms), deuterons (nuclei of heavyweight 
hydrogen atoms), and protons (nuclei of lightweight 
hydrogen atoms) are among the particles which the 
scientists have used for bullets. 

Prof. E. O. Lawrence, University of California 
who first produced radio-active sodium, produc 
eleven-million-volt enetgy atomic bullets from the 
nuclei of helium gas atoms or alpha particles. The 
scientist also reported changes in the “cyclotron” — 
fhe apparatus he developed for the study of the 

uclear structure of the atom—which makes it pos- 
sible to send a stream of high energy bullets in the 
form of a beam of light a foot from the machine. In 
one experiment Prof. Lawrence, with the cooperation 


rodticed into |: 
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Ri eR aE Le a ne 
of Dr, J. M. Cork, used deuterons (heavy h drogen 
atoms) to transmute radium into two new elements 
ates. elements were radio-platinum and radio- 

Dr. M. A. Tuve, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, undertook the construction in Washington, 
of an atom-smashing machine of the electrostatic 
type which will produce 10,000,000 volt ‘bullets’: 
Built into the side of a hill, the great high voltage 
vacuum tube apparatus will be surrounded by con- 
crete and underground water-tanks to protect the 
instruments and scientists from the dangerous rays. 

The “rumbatron’’ was developed by Dr. William 
Hansen, Stanford University. It is a large copper- 
lined cylinder with a filmament and grid like a radio 
tube. This apparatus uses electrons as the bombard- 
ing particles to produce high energy waves. These 
waves bounce from one end of the cylinder to the 
other. The “rumbatron”’ is expected to be useful in 
la radiothermy, and atom-smashing experi- 

ents. 

The Wilson cloud chamber, a 12-ton magnet 
which can bend tosmic rays so that their energy can 
be calculated, is part of the new apparatus for study- 
ie omme rays at the University of Chicago. With 
t equipment Prof. A. H. Compton hopes to meas- 
ure energies i Bod 40 billion volts. 

Dr. -G. L. cher, Franklin Institute, reported 
that he had re-designed the Wilson cloud chamber, 
which takes pictures of the actual break-up of atoms, 
so that it weighs 76 rather than several thousand 
pounds. 

Dr. W. H. Bennett and Paul Darby, Ohio State 
University, reported that the first successful pro- 
duction of beams of negatively charged hydrogen 
atoms sufficiently strong to use in atom-smashing 
experiments had been made. 

rof. J. C. Hubbard, Johns Hopkins University, 
reported the development of an electric ultramicro- 
meter which can detect displacements of less than a 
billionth of an inch. This apparatus will enable 
scientists to study atoms by direct observation. 7 

Dr. R. A. Millikan with his associates, Drs, H. V 
Neher, and S. A. Korff, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, reported that cosmic ray electroscopic records 
made on airplane flights in Peru and Manila indi- 
eated that the ionization effect of the cosmic rays 
rises with the altitude. The absorption coefficient 
of the ray is slightly less near the equator than in the 
fe rag and arctic zones. These findings were 
further evidence that cosmic rays are the very short 
wave length radiation known as photons. 

A perfect film record of cosmic ray activity was 
made by a self-recording electroscope sent to an 
altitude of 92,000 feet in balloons released at San 
Antonio, Texas, by Dr. Millikan. This record 
showed that ionization in the upper air reaches a 
maximum and then returns to lower values as higher 
altitudes ate. obtained. 

Dr. W. F. G. Swann, Franklin Institute, reported 
that his studies of cosmic rays gave further evidence 
that they are charged particles such as electrons or 
protons rather than rays of light (photons). Dr. 
Swann advanced the theory that the original or 
primary cosmic rays continue through the earth’s 
atmosphere in undiminished numbers and bury 
themselves in the earth. The greater number of 
cosmic rays found at high elevations is explained 
by the supposition that the rays which hit cosmic 
ray detectors are not primary rays but other elec- 
trically charged particles knocked out of atoms as 
the original rays go through the atmosphere. Thus 
an inadequate distinction is made by the detectors 
between primary and secondary rays. 

Bundles of cosmic ray energy in photon-form can 
disintegrate lead atoms; electrons can smash into 
the nuclear heart of atoms and sometimes force 
them to eject particles; some atoms are apparently 
disintegrated by non-charged neutrons occurring as 
secondary radiation in cosmic rays. These were 
among the finds made on an expedition to Pike's 
Peak, undertaken by Drs. C. D. Anderson and 8S. H, 
Neddermeyer, California Institute of Technology. 

Sir Joseph Thomson offered the theory that a 

oton of light might be a series of rings of electric 

‘oree traveling at right angles to its plane. 

Drs. L. H. Rumbaugh and G. L. Locher, Franklin 
Institute, reported that their study of the records 
made in the National Geographic Society—U. 8. 
Army Air Corps flights revealed that neutrons were 
among the primary cosmic radiations at an altitud 
of 12 miles. Although forming only one per cent o' 
the cosmic radiation at that altitude, neutrons were 
found to be more than 2,000 times as humerous as 
on the highest land observations made at Pike's 


Peak. 
mic rays, which are throughout all stellar 
anaes, fay be responsible for* part of the lent sent 
out by es a, soon ne aa ep Fritz Zwicky, 
ifornia Institute 0 echnology. 
Calon Tullio Levi-Civita, University of Om, 
stated that Einstein’s theory of relativity was prov 
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only 
body. od 
_. would revise the theory by proving that it would 
_™ apply to two bodies instead of one. The physicist 
hopes that astronomers will be able to substantiate 
his findings by direct observation of double stars. 
Evidence for Einstein's theory was adduced by 
analysis made by Dr. R. T. Trumpler, Lick Observa- 
tory, which revealed stars with a surface temperature 
of forty thousand degrees whose spectra shifted 
‘towards the red. _ i fx 
_ Prof. P. W. Bridgman, Harvard University, re- 
ported the invention of an apparatus which can 
withstand a pressure of a million pounds to the 
square inch, the pressure exerted one hundred miles 
~.below the surface of the earth. 
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The Swedish scientist, Alfred B. Nobel, inventor 
f dynamite, who died on Dec. 10, 1896, bequeathed 
| $9,000,000, the interest of which should yearly be 
‘distributed to those who had mostly contributed 
to the benefit of mankind during the year preceding. 
The prizes were, worth $40,555 apiece in 1935. 
The physics and chemistry awards, are made by 
e Swedish Academy of Science; those for medi- 
eine or physiology, by the Stockholm Faculty of 
icine; those for literature, by the Swedish 
rf ademy of Literature; those for peace by a com- 
mittee of 5 persons elected by the Norwegian Parlia- 
‘ment (Storthing). The Nobel Fund is managed by a 
_ poard of directors, the head of which is appointed 
by the Swedish Government. 
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of Washingto pa er 

tism, reported the discovery ext’ 

eddies which whirl in the earth's. crust aro 

points. These eddies follow the sun oe 

them are always on the side of the earth fa f 

sun and eight on the side away from the sun: bar 
Small gyroscopes stabilize the liquid-propellant 

rocket invented by Prof. R. H. Goddard, Clark 

University. Speeds of 700 miles an hour have been 

achieved. Two hundred horsepower per pound of 

weight was developed in the “motor” in an experi- 

mental rocket. Higher speeds and greater elevations 

now depend upon further weight reductions, accord~ 

ing to Dr. Goddard's report to the Smithsonian 

Institution. \ 
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Bordet (B.); 1920, August Krogh (Dn.); 1921, not 
awarded; 1922, Archibald Vivian Hill (E.) and Otto 
Meyerhof (G.); 1923, Frederick Grant Banting 
(Can.) and Dr. John James Richard Macleod (Can.); 
1924, Wilhelm Einthoven (D.); 1925, not awarded; 
1926, Johannes Fibiger (Dn.); 1927, Julius Wagner- 
Jauregg (Aus.); 1928, Dr. Charles Nicolle (F.); 
1929, Sir Frederick Gowlkand Hopkins (E.) and 
Christiaan Eijkman (D.); 1930, Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner (A.); 1931, Otto Warburg (G.); 1932, Charles 
S. Sherrington (E.) and Edgar Douglas Adrian (E.); 
1933, Thomas H. Morgan (A.); 1934, George 
Richards Minot. W. F. Murphy, and George Hoyt 
Whipple (A.); 1935, Hans Spemann (G.); 1936, Sir 
Henry H. Dale (E.) and Prof. Otto Loewi (Aus.). 


Literature—1901, Rene Francois Armand Sully 
Prudhomme (F.); 1902, Theodor Mommsen. (G.); 
1903, Bijornstierne Bjornson (N.); 1904, Frederi 
Mistral (F.) and Jose Echegaray (Sp.); 1905, Henryk 
Sienkiewicz (P.); 1906, Giosue Carducci (I.); 1907, 
Rudyard Kipling (E.); 1908, Rudolf Eucken (G.); 
1909, Selma Lagerlof (Swe.); 1910, Paul Heyse (G.); 
1911, Maurice Maeterlinck (B.); 1912, Gerhart 
Hauptmann (G.); 1913, Rabindranath ‘Tagore | 
(Beng.); 1914, not awarded; 1915, Romain Rolland 
(#.); 1916, Verner von Heidenstam (Swe.); 1917, 
Karl Gjellerup (Dn.) and Henrik Pontoppidan (Dn,); 
1918, not awarded; 1919, Carl Spitteler (Swi.): 
1920, Knut Hamsun (N.); 1921, Anatole France 
(F.); 1922, Jacinto Benavente (Sp.); 1923, William 
Butler Yeats (Irish); 91924, Vladislav St. Reymont 
(P.); 1925, George Bernard Shaw (E.); 1926, Sig- 
nora Grazia Deledda (1.); 1927, Henri Bergson 
(F.); 1928, Mrs. Sigrid Undset (N.); 1929, Thomas 
Mann (G.); 1930, Sinclair Lewis (A.); 1931, Erik 
Axel Karlfeldt (Swe.); 1932, John Galsworthy (E.); 
1933, Ivan Bunin (R.); 1934, Luigi Pirandello (L.); 
1935, no award; 1936, Eugene O'Neill (A.). 


Peace—1901, Henri Dunant (Swi.) and Frederi 
Passy (F.); 1902, Elie Deeomnies (Swit and Aion 
Gobat ery 1903, Sir William Randal Cremer 
(E.); 1904, Institute of International Law; 1905 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner (Aus.); 1906, Theodore 
Roosevelt (A.); 1907, Ernesto Teodoro Moneta (1.) 
and Louis Renault (Fr.); 1908, Klas Pontus Arnold- 
son (Swe.) and Friedrik Bajer (Dn.); 1909, Auguste 
Marie Francois Beernaert -) and Baron Paul 
Henri Benjamin Balluet d’ Estournelles de Constant 
de Rebecque (F.); 1910, International Peace Bureau: 
1911, Tobias Michael Carel Asser (D.) and Alfred 
Hermann Fried (Aus.); 1912, Elihu Root (A.); 
1913, Henri La Fontaine (B.); 1914, not awarded: 
1915, not awarded; 1916, not awarded; 1917, Tnter- 
national Red Cross of Geneva; 1918, not awarded: 
1919, Woodrow Wilson (A.); 1920, Leon Bourgeois 
(F.); 1921, Karl Hjalmar Branting (Swe.) and 
Christian Lous Lange ny tae Fridtjof Nansen 

A 5 » hot awarded; 1 , 
Charles Gates Dawes (A.) and Sir Austen Chane 
lain (E.); 1926, Aristide Briand (F.) and Gustav b 
Stresemann (G.); 1927, Ludwig Quidde (G.)) and. 
Ferdinand Buisson (F.); 1928, not awarded; 1929, ° 
Frank Billings Kellogg (A.); 1930, Nathan Soder- 
blom (Swe.); 1931, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
(A.) and Jane Addams (Adi 1932, not awarded: __ 
1933, Norman Angell (H.); 1934, Arthur Henderson’ 
(E.); 1935 set von Ossietzky (G.); 1936 Carlos S° 
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NOTE.—A., American; Aus., A’ ah 
gian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., C: dian BD 
Dn., ‘Danish: E., English; F. 
I., Italian; N., Norwegian: 
Sp., Spanish; Swe., Swedish: 
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‘onstitution ppoaly 
seven Articles, an 

n Sept. 17, 1787, by a majority of the 55 

states which had begun their delib- 

era at Philadelphia on May 12 of that year. 

ode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 chosen 

by other states, 10 did not attend. Of the delegates 
in attendance, 16 declined or failed to sign. 

Under the e of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by 9 states, by conventions, 
was sufficient for its establishment “‘befween the states 
‘So ratifying the same."" New Hampshire, on June 21, 
1788, was the ninth state to ratify. But the Govern- 
ment did not declare the Constitution to be in effect 
until the first Wednesday in March, 1789. 

The signers of the original Constitution, by virtue 
of their mem in Congress, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. NEW HAMPSHIRE—John Langdon, Nich- 
olas Gilman. MASSACHUSETTS—Nathaniel Gorham, 
Rufus King. CoNNECTICUT—Wm. Saml. Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. N&w YorK—Alexander Hamilton. 
NEw JERsSEY—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Patterson, Jona. Dayton. PENNSYLVANIA— 
B. Franklin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


: PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
ingure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote tbe general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this CONSTITUTION 


for the United States of America. 
ARTICLE I. 
Section i—(Legislative powers: in whom 
vested :) 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 


and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and ; taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies 


to be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 

impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 


_ of that State in which he shall be chosen. 


3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union sci aga | to their re- 
etermined by 
ding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shail by law direct. The number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one Representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State 
of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3; 
Massachusetts, 8; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 6; 
Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 
6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 
Georgia, 3.* 


impeac 
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Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Inger- 
soll, Gouv. Morris. DELAWARE—Geo. Read, Tone 
Dickinson, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., 
Richard Basset. MAaRYLAND—James McHenry, 
Dani. Carroll, Dan. Jenifer. of St. Thos. ViIRGINIA— af 
John Blair, James Madison, Jr. NORTH CAROLINA 
—Wm. Biount, Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs 
Spaight. Soura Caronina—J. Rutledge, Charles 
Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce 
Butler. GEHORGIA—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 
Attest: WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 

The Constitution was ratified, by conventions, by 
the 13 original States in the following order: 

_Del. (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous; Penn, (Dec. 12; 
1787), 43 to 23; N. J. (Dee. 18, 1787), unanimous: 
Ga. (Jan. 2, 1788), unanimous; Conn. (Jan, 9, a 
128 to 40; Mass. (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to 168; Md. 
(Apr. 28, 1788), 63 to 11; So. Car, (May 23, Lo , 
149 to 73; New Hamp. (June 21 ae 57 to ae 
Va. (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. ¥. (July 26, 1788); 

30 to 27; No. Car. (Nov. 21, 1789), 194 to 77; R. 
(May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. 

(Vermont, by convention, ratified Jan. 10, 1791; 
105 to 4; and Congress, Feb. 18, 1791, admitted 
that State into the Union.) 


Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. f 
2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided 
&s equally as may be into three classes. The seats of 
the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- 
third may be chosen every second year; and if — 
vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appoint- , 
Ment until the next meeting of the Legislature, — 
which shall then fill such vacancies. Le 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall — 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State 
for which he shall be chosen. " 

. The Vice President of the United States sh: 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no yo 
unless they be equally divided. . 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence o 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the Presidént of the Onited States. f 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 4 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they — 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall __ 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the — 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 
7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. / Wat 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) = 
1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall 

eribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 

but the Congress may at any time by law mak 
alter such regulations, except as to places of cho 

Senators. 5 j; 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in i* 
every year, and such meeting shall be on ae i ay 
La ; 


Monday in December, unless they shall 
appoint a different day. 


Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, 


returns, and qualifications of its own members, an 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn 1 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and _ 
under such penalties as each House may prove . 
2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
oceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
Penavior, and with the concurrence of two-thir 
expel _a member. is 
. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, except- — 
ing such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of 
‘ e 


j either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
5 _ one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal, 
_ 4. Neither House, during the session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn. for 
more than three days, nor to atcy other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

_ Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
. qualification in certain cases.) s 

. The Senators and Representatives shall receive 
@ compensation for their services to be ascertained 
‘by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respec- 
___ tive Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
_ ~—.same; and for any speech or debate in either House 
they shall not be questioned in any other place. 
_ 2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during such time; 
and no person holding any office under the United 
States shall be a member of either House during his 
continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto, Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, etc.) 

__ 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 
_ 2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered; and if BppEOves by two-thirds of that House 
it. shall become.a law. But in all such cases the votes 
of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
- and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be-entered on the journal of each House 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be 
a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment prevent its return; 
in which case it shall not be a law. 
_ 3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States, and before the same shall take 
effect shall be approved by him, or being disapproved 
Apt: _ by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
%, and the House of Representatives, according to the 

-Tules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 
1. The Congress shall have power: 
To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
_ defente and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 
__ 2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 


1. 


Be 


‘St ‘ 

_ 8. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 

among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 
4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 

paeeeuurorm laws on the subject of bankruptcies 

throughout the United States. 

__5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
‘oreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 


Measures. 

I 6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States. 
aca: To establish post-offices and post-roads, 
arts 


To promote the progress of science and useful 
ts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
__-writings and discoveries. 

ne 'D,, He constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


urt. 
10,.To define and punish piracies and felonies 

committed on the high seas, and offences against the 

law of nations. 

_. _, 11, To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
aaa: vo caley ana t armies, but 
a . To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a tenon tem 
than two years. 


tg ee provide at ineintaln a Baye. 7 
7 e rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. sa 


| 15. To proyide for calling forth 
x eomte the laws of the Union, suppress 
and repel invasions. ; : SFY Shu 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such 
them as may be employed in the service of t) i 
States, reserving to the States respectively. _ap- 

ointment of the officers, and the authority of train- 
Ing aun militia according to the discipline prescribed — 

y Congress. 4 : ’ 
17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
mniles square) as may, by cession of particular States 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like. 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry- 
docks, and other needful buildings, 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and : 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing j 
powers and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or | 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Corpus. 

Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how apportioned. 

No export duty. No commercial preference. 

Money, how drawn from Treasury, etc. No 

aaa nobility. Officers not to receive presents, 

ete. 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be ed on such 
importations, not exceeding ten dollars for each 


1€ 
insurre 


Person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. a o bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be : 
passed. 3 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumers<‘on a 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. i 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties to another, \ @ 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury } 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
ne ee toda: a ae ; 

. No e of nobility sh: granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 
office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 
Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- J 
ercise of certain powers.) } 
1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
coin money, emit bills of credit, maon anything but : 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any ; 
title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, 
exoent what may be absolutely necessary for execut- 
ing its inspection laws, and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the : 
United States; arid all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress. ; 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, Keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such nt 
damage as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


Section 1—(President; his term of office, 
Electors of President; number and how. ped 
pointed. Electors to vote onsame day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ent Ss Siena eile om His oath of office.) 

-, The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall hold 
a “an diring 518 jenn of four years “and, together 

esident, chos t ame term, 
be, elected && follows: as en ea ha 

. Each State s appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors. 


x ins Maree. 
equal t the whole number 0 


aan 


ihall make a list of all the 
Persons yoted for, and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify and trans- 
tit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
‘The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number of 
votes shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if there be more than one who have such a 
majority, and have an equal number of votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the five high- 
est on the list the said House shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. A 
quorum, for ‘this purpose, shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the StateS shall be necessary to a 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 
dent, the person having the greatest number of 
yotes of the electors shall be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by 
ballot the Vice President.* 
- 4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
. shall give their yotes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States, at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President; neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident 

| within the United States. 
5 6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
ehacge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
_ ~ Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of th: Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
them act as President, and s officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed or a 
. President shall be elected. 
7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
3 be increased nor diminished during the period for 
f which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
- receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 

he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 
. “J do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
- fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
itates.”” 


Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
. Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 


fficers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
4 SoKer. Nomination of certain officers. When 
ident may fill vacancies.) 


1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
; require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
; officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
J offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
' and pardons for offences against the United States 
d except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds, of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
- Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 

States whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by law; 
but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper in the 
President alone, in the courts of law. or in the heads 
it ahaa 5 

he President shall have power to fill up all 


= "_*£his clause is amended by Article XII., and Article XX, Amendments, 


Unated States—The Constitution. 


Sonate oP yh end enue ae age Ha of the 
commissions, which shall expire —) 
at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may conyene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall receive 
Ambassadors, execute laws, and commission 
ie ana i from th gress” 

e sha m time to time give to the Con aia 

information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, §nd in case of disagreement between 
them with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think A 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
ublic ministers; he shall take care that the laws . 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all the 
officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for cer- 
tain crimes.) 2 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 

of the United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for and conviction of treason 
bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. — 


ARTICLE III. 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) : ‘ 
The judicial power of the United States shall be 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 

courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior, and shall at stated times receive for 
their services a compensation which shall not be ? 
hed during their continuance in office. ~*~ 
Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it ; 

extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme $ 

ane Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. Trial, — 4 

where. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the wa 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all — 
eases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies between _ 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming _ 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states. _ 
citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting 


3. The trial of all crimes, except in vases of im- 
peprtment, shall be by jury, and such trial shail be 
eld in the State where the said crimes shall have — 
been committed; but when not committed within — 
any State the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proofof. Pun- 
ishment of.) , 
1. Treason against the. United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adheri, 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfor 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless 0} 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same ove! 
act, or on confession in open court. Ra 
2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture except — 
during the life of the person attained. yA 


ARTICLE IV. an 


Section 1—(Each State to give credit tothe 
ublic acts, ete., of every other State.) / i 
Pull faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings — 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which s in 
acts. records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. : , ry 
Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered a 
up. « % . 


My 
‘ 


if 


ee er ries to service having escaped, 
be delivered up. i 
ie The citizens plough State shall be entitled to. 
all privileges and immunities of celtizens in the 
veral States. ; 
sey A person charged in any State with treaso 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
be found in another State, shall, on demand of the 


Executive authority of the State from 
be delivered up, 
jurisdiction of the crime. on 
_ ~ 3. No person held to service or labor in one 
™ State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another 
shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 
Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
> 1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
jnto this Union; but no new State Shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of 4ny other State, 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two 
or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
me ‘as well as of the Congress. — 
2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
* United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 
_ Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
“a and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, 

- on application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened ) 
. against domestic violence. 

ne ee ARTICLE V. 
, (Constitution; how amended. Proviso.) 
_ The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
___ Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
_ eall a convention for: proposing amendments, which 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents.and pur- 


‘ 


et 


pposition in and out of Congress to the Con- 
on, in that it was not sufficiently explicit 
individual and State rights, led to an agree- 
ent to submit to the people immediately after 
the adoption of the Constitution a number of safe- 
uarding amendments. 
- And so it was that the First Congress, at its 
7 Le session, at the City of New York, Sept. 25, 
1789, adopted and submitted to the States twelve 
_ proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it was 
_ then and ever since has been popularly called. 
Ten of these amendments (now commonly known 
as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to twelve 
melusive) were ratified by the States as follows— 
é ww Jersey, Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 19, 1789; 
Carolina, Dec. 22, 1789; South Carolina, Jan. 


hich were not ratified by the necessary number 

of States related, the first to apportionment of 

Representatives; the second, to compensation of 

members of Congress. 3 

Gk To 

= TITLES OF NOBILITY. 

_ Gongress, May 1, 1810, proposed to the States 

the following Amendment to the Constitution: 
s* f any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
slaim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 

_ honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 

accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 


ARTICLE I, 
Religious Establishment Prohibited. 
Freedom of Speech, of the Press, and 
= Petition. 


H ) dging the freedom of speech o 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably e 

assemble and to petition the Government for a 
“Fedress of grievances. 
Soy ARTICLE II, 
ee to Keep and Bear Arms. 
_ A well-regulated militia be’ necessary to 
security of a free State, the right of the PAO an 
ee keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

« 


which he fled, | p 
to be removed to the State having | 


AMENDMENTS TO°THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EH TEN ORIGINAL AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION—In Force December 15 1791. 


hunc 


i nt. 
age in the Senate. 


' ARTICLE VI, r 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- ; 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the } 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, ¥ 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1, All debts contracted and engagements entered ; 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 1 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United ; 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof and § 
all treaties made, or which shall be le, under the } 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before _men- 
tioned, and the members of the several State Legis- 
latures, and all executives and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support this 
Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(What ratification shall establish Constitution,) 
The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same. 


emolument of any kind whatever, from any emperor, 
king, prince or foreign power, such person shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall 
be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit 
big og them a Lge a3 Mi 

was ratifie vy aryland, Dec. 25, 1810; 
Kentucky, Jan. 31, ; Ohi 1811; 

b 


EE 
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favorably in House and not further consi { 
EE 1 ne eet Paci Sept. 15, 18i4. ay 
amendmen’ ed, no 
rauitea ioe not having sufficient ; 
4 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING BM. 
SLAVERY ibis é: 


(The Corwin Amendment.) 


Congress, March 2, 1861, in .a joint 
signed by President James baetee eropenet aa 
the States the following Amendment to the Con- 
nee) ee 
“No amendment shall be made to the C u- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congreg the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State 
with ine domestic, institutions thereof, including 
Ss e te) 0) t 
e: ‘sald, tate." oe r or service by the laws 
atifie y 0, March 13, 1861; Mar ! 
up aun iets epee (convention) , Feb. 1a 1aOe. 
led, fo! d 
or easmengmen T lack of a sufficient number 


se 


i 
q 
7 


- . ARTICLE Il. 
No Soldier To Be Quartered in Any 
. nS fea Unless, etc. 
‘0 soldier s , in time of peace, be quartere 
any house without the consent of the ota aon e 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE Iv, = 
Sage BF pear ch and Seizure Regulated. 
e right of the people to be secure in ° 

persons, houses, papers, and effects, canine oe 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probab : 
cause, jempooricn a path, or amrmaticn, and par- 

escribing the place to be searched, 1 

the persons or things to Ve aeized. gs i ae. 


2 

Be Taken for Public Use 
Without Compensation. 
__No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, ye in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any — be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
a in any criminal case to be a witness against 

imself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which districts shall have been 
Previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

ARTICLE VII. 
Right of Trial by Jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty doilars, the right of trial by 
a jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 

shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
_" United States than according to the rules of the 
common law. 


eri ¥ 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Pun- 
ishment Prohibited. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
. fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
» inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. 
Rule of Construction of Constitution. 
I" The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
4 rights shall not be cons to deny or disparage 
. others retained by the people. 
q ARTICLE X. 
a Rights of States Under Constitution. 
4 The powers not delegated to the United States by 
. the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 


people. 
i ’ ARTICLE XI. 
4 Judicial Powers Construed, 
The following amendment was proposed to the 


ures of the several States by the Third Congress 
ie 4th f March, 1794, and was declared to 
have been ratified in a message from the President 
to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1795. 
_ It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 


Pickering received from 12 of the States authentt- 
cated ratt ations, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. 


‘sult of recent research tn the Department of 
state, “nts cian haantshad that the Eleventh Amend- 
ment became part of the Constitution on Feb. 7, 1796, 

date tt had been ratified by twelve States 


7, 1794; (2) Rhode Island, 
Mone boulent May 8, 1794; 
inant: beeween Oct” 

Vermont, between ee 
my (7) Virginia, Noy. 18, 1794; 
rgia, Noy. 29, 1794; (9) Kentucky, Dec. pa 
0) Maryland, Dec. 26, 1794; (11) Delaware, 

795: (12) North Carolina, Feb. 7, 1795. 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
; Eleventh Amendment had beco 0 a art - the ) Con 
| SE rece pe Ka been mitted as a State; 
but not 


the resolution of Congress proposing the amendment 
sent to the 


1794; 


emi w fever at Philadelphia; it seems, 
teat Oe the Legislature of Winiacccs took 
no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 


doubtless to 
as made soon thei r. 

pt a ie necess: twelve States, one gee 

South Carolina, ratifi 4 ba Tea eM enay aes ; 

no . &, ; 

eo op atest ng States, New Jersey and Penn- 


pvani 


The Hleventh Amendment is as follows: 


1 stitution; A mendments. 


HS Se ee y: 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and 
: Vice-President. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
atures of the several Siates bu the Eighth Conoress on 
the 12th of December, 1803, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary o 
State, dated September 25, 1804. It was Tatified by 
12 of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President; 
and they shall make distinct list of all persons vote: \" 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- _ 
President. and of the number of votes for each, whi 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, 
to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate; the President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person ha x 
the greatest number of votes for President shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number, not exceeding three, on the list of | 
those voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
Sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot the — 
President. But in choosing the President, the vo 


shall be taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shai 
consist of a member or members from two-t: 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall ‘ 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President, whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of res 


death or other constitutional disability of the a 
ident. The person having the greatest number ol’ 
votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of — 
Electors appointed, and if no person have a m. jorit 
then, from the two highest numbers on the list a 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole __ 
number of Senators, and a majority of the w: 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no De! 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presid 
eoeiba eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
tates, 
THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMEN’ 
The 13th, 14th and 16th Amendments to the C 
stitution are commonly known as the Reconstruction 
Amendments, inasmuch as they followed the | 
War, and were drafted by Republicans who were 
on tmposing thetr own policy of reconstruction o 
South, Post-bellum legtslatures down there—Missi 
stppt, South Carolina, Georgta, for example—ha 
sel up laws which, it was charged, were contrived 
perpetuate Negro slavery under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Slavery Abolished. 


33 of D 
Feb. 8, 1866) (ratified in Feb., 1901) and Mississtppt. 
} President Lincoln signed the joint resolution 
Congress proposing the 13th amendment, alti 
such resolutions (proposing amendments) are 
submitted to the President. The U. S. Supre { 
Court dectded, in 1798, that the President has nothing — : 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the Constt- 
tutton, or thetr adoptton. i 2 
1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- — 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the pe 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdic- 
vi Co! shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. : \ % 
ARTICLE mele jue: 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be ridged. ia 
was proposed to the Leg- 
vctes by the Phirty-ninth Cone 
declared . 
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got the support of 28 Northern States; it was rejected 
_by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867) (ratified in Feb., 1901); 
Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern States. Cal- 
<ifornia took no action. . Subsequently it was ratified 
by the 10 Southern States. . 

The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlter rejections. Newly 
constituted legislatures in both North Carolina and 
South Carolina, respectively, on July 4 and 9, 1868, 
ratified the proposed amendment, although earlier 
legislatures had rejected the proposal. The Secretary 
of State issued a proclamation which, though doubtful 
as to the effect of attempted withdrawals by New York 
and New Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the. validity 
of the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 

— following day, July 21, 1868, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion which declared the 14th amendment to de a part 
of the Constitutton and directed the Secretary of State 
so to promulgate tt. The Secretary watied, however, 
until the newly constituted legislature of Georgia 
had ratified the amendment, subsequent to an earlier 
rejection, before. the promulgation of the ratification 
of the new amendment. y 

1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject_to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. _No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States, nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Apportionment of Representatives in Congress, 

2. re ag pia shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
Vote at any election for the choice of Electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such State, being.twenty-one years of 
age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein shall 

- be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 

of United States Officials for Rebellion. 

3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or Elector of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident or hold any office, civil or military, under the 

._ United States, or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, 
or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State Legislature or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution af the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid and comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

What Public Debts Are Valid. 

4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for p2yment of pensions and bounties for services in 
suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the United States-nor any 

_ State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss or eman- 
‘cipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Fortieth Congress on 
the 26th of February, 1869, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, dated March 30, 1870. It-was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by Catifornia, Del- 
aware (March 18, 1869) (ratified in Feb., 1901) 
ae = eed oo det rescinded its rattfication 
an. 5, i ew Jersey rejected it in 1870, 
“ger aed ae mene _ : tes 
. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by a State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 
2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 
The following amendment was proposed to the L egis- 


United States—The Constitution; Amendments. 
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tatures of the several States by the Staty-first Congress 
on the 12th day of July, 1909, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
dated February 25, 1918. The amendment was ratified 
by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by Connecti- 
cul, Rhode Island, and. Utah. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived, 
without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
United States Senators to Be Elected by 
Direct Popular Vote. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-second Congress 
on the 16th day of May, 1912, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
dated May 31, 1918. The amendment was adopted by 
37 of the 48 States, but was rejected by Utah. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote... The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislatures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any 
State may empower the Executive thereof to make 
temporary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the Legislature may direct. 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to 
affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several Siaies by the Sixiy-fifih Congress, 
December 18, 1917: and on January 29. 19, the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed tis adoption 
Ae States, and declared it in effect on January 16, 
The total vote in the Senates of the various States was, 
1,810 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In the lower 
houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 for, 1,035 against 
—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all the 
States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage-purposes is hereby prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. : 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. 


ARTICLE. XIX. 


Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Siziy-fifth Conaress 
having been adopted by the House of Representatives, 
May 21, 1919, and by the Senate, June 4, 1919. On 
August 26, 1920, the United States Secretary of State 
proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted Sad 10, 
1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters of the States. 
In West Virginta, despite Senate rules of procedure 
which forbade reconsideration of a measure during the 
session in which it was defeated, the Senate ratiyied the 
ag og eae pubed gah) pee iad to a rejection 
s Ssesston. é amendment was re. i 
by Alabama, Maryland, and Virginia. vena 
atk eat ah ie oo anes States to 

not be denied or abridg: y the Unit 
eet or by any eats on account of sex, os 
. Congress sha ave power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions Br the Lee ss 


i ‘ ARTICLE Xx. 

erms of president and yice-presid t = 
gin on Jan. 20; those of Soataes ana Ree: 
sentatives, on Jan. 3. 

The following amendment was 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy-second 
Congress, in March, 1932, a jotnt resolution to that 
effect having been Gaapted, Jirst by the H 
on March 2, by the Senate, On Feb. 6, 1933, the Sec- 
Sai Raving rated. Bby Gee 162 1585, had ben 
: * vy - 1d, . r 
ratified by all of the 48 States. ; * ous 


oposed to the 


» 


ee 
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ection I. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms Senators and 
Representatives at moon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms would 
have ended if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall then 


in. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be 
ginning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the Presi- 
dent elect shall have failed to qualify, then the 
Vice-President elect shall act as President until a 
President shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein neither a 
President elect nor a Vice-President elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as 
President, or the manner in which one who is to 
act shall be selected, and such person shall act ac- 
cordingly until a President or Vice-President 
shall have qualified. 

_Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them, and for 
the case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved 
upon them. 

Section 5. Sections -i~ and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within seaen 
years fiom the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amend- 
ment by Conventions in the States. 


The following proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd Congress 


(Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, Feb. 20, 
1933, by 289 to 121), was transmlited to the Secréary 
of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sént to the governors 
of the States coptes of the resolution. The amendment 
went tnio effect on Dec. 5, 1933, having been adopted 
by 36 of the 48 States—ihree-quarters of the entire 
number. The amendment ts: 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 

a ~ cuosieaion of the United States is heretiy 
epealed. 
_ Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in vialation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
prohibitied. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by conventions in the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. . 

PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
having been adopted as a joint resolution by the 
House of Representatives (297 to 69) on April 26, 1924, 
and by the Senate (61 to 23) on June 2, 1924. 

It was ratified by Arizona (1925); Arkansas (1924); 
California (1926); Colorado (1931); Idaho (1986); 
Itlinots (1938); Indiana (1935); Towa (1983): 
Maine (1933); Michigan (1933); Minnesota (1933); 
Montana (1927); New Hampshire (1933); New 
Jersey (1933); Narth Dakota (1933); Ohio (1933) ; Okla- 
homa (1933); Oregon (1933); Pennsylvanta (1933); 
Utah (1936); Washington (1983); West . Virginta 
(1933); Wisconsin (1925); Wyomtng (1935)—total, 
24. Ratification by 36 States is necessary. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in 1921 (Dillon vs. Gloss, 
266 U. S. 368) ruled that proposed amendments of 
1789, 1810, and 1861 were no longer pending. “We 
conclude,"’ said the Court, ‘“*. . . that the ratification 
| must be within some reasonable time after the proposal.” 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and probibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. . 

Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 


THE CONSTITUTION OUTGROWTH OF A STRUGGLE. 


.In 1787, when the United States Constitution 
was drawn up and signed, there was a conflict 
which has persisted from that day to this over the 
question of State rights. The Constitution, as 
fashioned in the year named, was the result of a 
compromise between the National party and the 
State Sovereignty group, whereby a stronger Con- 
gress was provided than had existed under the 
Articles of Confederation; together with a Federal 
a and judiciary which had not theretofore 
exist 


Thus was reserved to the States or to the people 
“powers not delegated to the United States ... nor 
prohibited .. . to the States.” 

There was also a compromise between those 
who wished legislative representation to be b: 
on population and those who demanded that all 
of the Btates have equal representation in a bicameral 
legislature, with a lower house in which representa- 
tion was based on population, and an upper house 
Tepresenting the States as States. 

There was still another sss Nite between the 

States in which slavery ex and those in which 

slavery was prohibited, whereby it was er 

that for direct taxation and representation only 

three-fifths of the Negroes should be counted, but 
\ 


MOUNT VERNON AND THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac 
River, 15 miles below Washington, belongs to the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. 

This historic house was built in 1743 by Lawrence, 
On the death 


that fugitive slaves should be returned by one 


State to another, and that the importation of slaves 
should not be prohibited before 1808. 


The working plan for the Constitution was drafted ~ 


mostly by Madison and was presented to the con- 
vention by Randolph. The small-state plan, then 
called the “New Jersey idea’ was offered by Pat- 
terson and was in general a revision of the Articles’ 
of Confederation. ; 

Ellsworth it was who pushed the Connecticut 
Compromise, which called for the two systems of 
representation, in the two branches of Congress. 

There is reason for believing that the convention 
was influenced by the essays of Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jay, published (1787-1788) anonymously under 
the title of The Federalist. 

The Supreme Court of the United States indicated 
as early as 1794 (U. S. v. Todd note to U. 8, v. Per- 
reira, 13 How., 52) that it had judicial power to 
declare an act of Congress void, but it was not until 
the case of Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch., 137) 
decided in 1803 that the court under the leadership 
of Marshall held definitely that the power was one 
of the necessary corollaries of a written Constitution. 

Fifty-four years pee pefore the Court 
asserted its power (Dred Scott case, 19 How., 


/ 


ount Vernon at ifs largest extent contained 
8,000 ‘pores, stretcbed 10 miles along the river, and 
maintained over 300 field laborers, servants, ete. 
Portions of the original estate that had been 
sold have been acquired again; buildings which had 
fallen into ruin have been restored; the mansion has 
been repaired; articles of furniture and adornment 
have been restored to the several rooms; numbers 
of valuable relics and mementoes of George and 
Martha Washington and of their times have been 
deposited here, including the key of the Bastile, pre- 
sented to Washington by I afayette in 1789. 

The area of the estate is about 470 acres, 7 
The regent is Mrs. Alice H. Richards, “Oakridge. 
Newcastle, Maine, elected in 1927; there are 38 vice- 
regents from as many States. ‘ 


again — 
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United States—The Declaration of Independence. 


Declaration of Independence. 


the Continental Congress, at Philadelphia, on July 4, 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by 


~ 1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thompson as Secretary. 
lished first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 


It was pub- 
A copy of the Declaration, engrossed on parch- 


ment, was signed by members of Congress on and after Aug. 2, 1776. 


When, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
~~ hands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are ereated equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new Government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes, 1d accord- 
ingly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is 
now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. The history 
of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refysed his Assent to Laws, the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his Assent should be obtained, 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommo- 
dation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of Representation in the 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formid- 
able to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
tory of their public Records, for the sole purpose ot 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his invasions 
on the rights of the people. 

_He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
returned to the People at large for their exercise; the 
State remaining in the meantime exposed to all tha 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within, x 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws 
for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migrations hither, and 
raising the conditions of new Appropriations of 
Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, 
for the tenure of their offiees. and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independent 
of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and umac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For’ quartering 
large bodies of armed troops among us: For pro- 
tecting them by a mock Trial from punishment for 
any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: For eutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For™transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offences: For abolishing the free System 
of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, estab- 
lishing therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the, Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our ‘own Legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, 
burnt our tewns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. . 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their 
Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers, tbe merciless Indian Savages, whose 
known ¢ule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes and conditions. In every 
stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. Our repeated 
Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. Nor have We been wanting 
in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magna- 
himity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, Enemi War, in P. 


emies in eace 
Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of 
the United States of America, in General Con- 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our intentio 
do, in the Name, and by authority of the go 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare, That these United Colonies are, and of 
Right ought to be, Free and pageperant States; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain ig 


4 


and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free © 


and Independent States, they have full Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
Things which Independent States may of right 
do. And for the support of this Declaration, with 
hee Li rg = Ee bet es Providence, 
edge each other our Li 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. Voheote 


—) 


a 


Merchant... . 
Phys., Jurist. 


-|Boston, Mass... 


vein, wewin CN. *.). 7 i... 
Morris, Robert (Penn. isd 
Morton, John (Penn.)......... 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va.).....:. 
Paca, William (Md.).......... 
Paine, Rob't Treat (Mass.).... 
Penn, John (No. C 
Read, 


sd a Ay a 
George (Del.) . . 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.)........ 
Ross, George (Penn.) . aed 
Rush, Benjamin (Penn. 
paeaee. Edward (8. C 


Taylor, George (Penn. 
‘Thorn Matthew (N. me 
alton, re Sat 


ple, William (N. H.)..... 
Willlamns, William (Conn.) N 


Thomas Paine’s pamphlet “Common Sense’’ is 
said to have done much in arousing the American 
public to the urgent necessity for the Declaration of 
Independence and a Constitution for the ‘‘United 
States of America.” Paine was writing at a time 
when Washington ‘“‘abhorred”’ the idea of separation 
as associated with “everything wicked” ; when Frank- 
lin had not heard of it “from any man, drunk or 
sober”; and when Jefferson was still “looking with 
fondness toward reconciliation.” 

The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been presented 
o Congress on June 28, 1776. Prior to that, on June 

. Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the Congress 
a resolution dec! “that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states, that they are absolved from all all 
the British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britian is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved.’ 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up again 
‘on June 10, when a committee of five, headed by 
Thomas Jefferson, was appoiuted with instructions 


_ to embody the spirit and purpose of the resolution 


in a declaration of independence. The others on the 
committee were John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert R. Livingston, and Roger Sherman. 
The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
repared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
rtant changes being the elimination of Jefferson’s 
arraignment of the British people and of King 
George in his encouraging and fostering the slave 
trade Which Jefferson called “An Execrable Com- 


ce. 
McKean voted for the. resolution of independence 
v with Washington’s Army when it was en- 
and was not a member of Congress from 
1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed. he sald 


Birthplace 


Braintree, Mass 
ren Boston, Mass 
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30/1826, J 
27/1803" Dey. 
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Soahnrn eRe 1726, Feb. 
Seaticto. 1739, Mareh 
Rem ele 1727, Dee. 


POOR ose e is 1724, April 
oe Bey Care 1737, Jan, 
....41726, April 
1707 


1749; x a 
2 Pe Peet 4 , Aug. 
vias 4 1734, 0.8. Mh 1 


1745, Dec. 

1749, Nov. 

1721, April 
713 


_.} Windsor, Comn........... 
.{n. Back River, V: 


later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27, 
Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, 
Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4. 
Five other signers of the engrossed Declar: 
_ D pacrrent mei Ger i ee ae Tay f ’ 
an ss—were not appoin to Congress until — 
July 20, when they succeeded 3 Pennsylv. ‘mem- 
bers who were in Congress on July 4 but did not 
support the Declaration. THe 
Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William W: 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Mary 
were absent on July 4, but signed the 
Declaration on August 2. eds 
Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were abse 2 
July 4 and August 2. ’ See | 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also abs 
on August 2, and likewise signed on ret 
Congress. ; 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton was _appo 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, pre 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the « 
copy of the Declaration on August 2. 
The New York State convention did not author- 
ize its Delegates to approve the Declaration il 
July 9, and ray pid was so notified on July | 
Four of the New York members who refrained fr 
voting for lack of authority on July. 4 signed the en- 
grossed Declaration on August 2. « Dy : 
Congress, on Jan. 18, 1777, ordered beh an 
authenticated copy of the Declaration and signers, — 
by Hancock snd Thompson, ceed car 
Wg! 
y K. 


be 
“each of the United States” for them to p 
record. This was printed, broadside, by Mary 
Goddard, in Baltimore, where Congress was 
in session. A copy of the broadside, authentica x 
on Jan. 31, 1777, was distributed to the States. — 
McKean had not then signed. het 
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THE MONROE 


United States—Monroe Doctrine. 


DOCTRINE. 


3 THE DOCTRINE, AS STATED BY PRESIDENT MONROE. 


The pertinent parts of the Doctrine as announced 
by President Monroe in his message to Congress 
(December 2, 1823), are these: 

< . “the occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting, as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintain, 

sare henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
~future colonization by any European powers. 

Mas “Tt is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make 

reparation for our defense. With the movements 
3 this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
mediately connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of America, 
This difference proceeds from that which exists in 
their respective Governments; and to the defense 
of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of 
so much blood and treasure, and matured by the 


i 

dom of their most enlightened citizens, and under 
Wien we have enloyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole nation is devoted. 5 

““We.owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amic- 
able relations existing a 
and those powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies. of any European power we have not 

terfered and shall not interfere. 

“But with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any Huropean power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. 

“It is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other-powers will pursue the same course.” 


MEMORANDUM ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE, BY J. REUBEN CLARK, Jr. 


(Prepared by him in 1928 when Under Secretary of State, submitted by the United States Department 
of State to Congress, and published in 1930 by the Government at Washington.) 


The following extracts from the Memorandum 
have been selected and arranged for the Almanac 
by Mr. Clark, formerly Ambassador to Mexico, 
‘The Doctrine, thus declared by Monroe, when 
reduced to its lowest terms, covers— 

(1) Future colonization by any European powers 
of the American continents. 

(2) Any attempt by the allied powers to extend 
their political system to any portien of this hemisphere, 
or (in its second statement) to.any part of either 
continent. 

(3) Any interposition, by any Huropean power, for 
the purpose of oppressing or controlling in any other 
manner the destinies of the Latin American Govern- 
ments “who have declared their independence and 
Inaintained it, and whose independence we have on 
ON consideration and just principles acknowl- 


edged. 
(4) Noninterference by the United States with the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European 


power. 

(5) Policy of leaving Spanish American colonies 
and Spain to themselves in the hope that other 
powers will pursue the same course. 

Behind the Doctrine, though not expressly stated 
in words by President Monroe, is the principle of the 
eomplete political separation of Europe and the 
Americas, or, as Jefferson put it, “‘Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, never 
to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic 
affairs.” (October 24, 1823.) 

The Memorandum shows that each of these essen- 
tial principles of the Doctrine had been understood, 
mnounced, and invoked as between ourselves and 

urope, years before the framing of Monroe’s declara- 
tion was contemplated. 

Returning to the declaration itself, it must not be 
overlooked that the matters inhibited by the Doc- 
trine came under ban because they were ‘dangerous 
to our peace and safety,” or were a ‘‘manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States’, or ‘endangering our peace and happiness.”” 

This is the language used in international corre- 
spondence to describe matters which challenge the 
security or self-preservation of a nation. From. the 
time when the announcement of the Doctrine was 
Made to the present time, substantially equivalent 
expressions have used to describe the Doctrine 
and the principles which underlie it. No reasonable 
doubt can be sustained that it has always been con- 
sidered as involving our security. 

It is of first importance to have in mind that 
Monroe's declaration in its terms, relates solely to 
the relationships between European states on the 
one side, and, on the other side, the American con- 
tinents, the Western Hemisphere, and the Latin 
American Governments which on December 2, 1823, 
bad declared and maintained their independence 
which we had acknowledged. 

It_is of equal importance to note, on the other 
hand, that the declaration does not apply to purely 
Inter-American relations. 

Nor does the declaration purport to lay down any 
principles that are to govern the interrelationship 
of the states of this Western Hemisphere as among 


ves, 
The Doctrine states a case of United States vs. 


’ 


Europe, not of the United States vs. Latin America. 

Such arrangements as the United States has made 
for example, with Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, an 
Nicaragua, are not within the Doctrine as it was 
announced by Monroe. They may be accounted 
for as the expression of a national policy which, like 
the Doctrine itself, originates in the necessity of 
security or. self-preservation—a policy which was 
foreshadowed by Buchanan (1860) and by Salisbury 
(1895), and was outlined in what is known as the 
“Roosevelt corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine 
(1905) in connection with the Dominican debt 
protocol of 1904; but such arrangements are not 
covered by the terms of the Doctrine itself. 

A popular feeling exists that the Monroe Doctrine 
is hostile to monarchical government as such, but 
this is not the fact. Monarchies have been set up 
in Brazil, Haiti, and Mexico without objection by 


the United States, and for many years we dealt with - 


the Brazilian monarchy on terms and in language 
of sincere friendship. Even the establishment of 
the Maximilian Empire in Mexico was objected to 
not so much from the point of view of its being 3 
monarchy as from the point of view that this mon- 
aay was established and maintained by European 
Toops, 

One of the interesting suggestions that have been 
made by European powers is that the possession of 
colonies by that power upon this hemisphere makes 
of that possessing power an American state. This 
suggestion has, of course, not been acceptable to the 
United States. 


Se aa i Lusi 

may, in conclusion, be repeated: The Doc 
states a case of the United States vs. Europe, aoe hoe 
of the United States vs. Latin America. 

The United States has only been able to give 
this protection against designing European powers 
peas uae its known belie og and kod eee 

enever necessar Oo expend reasure 
and to sacrifice American Ye , ee 
ciples of the Doctrine. 


concerned, the Doctrine is now, and always has peer . 


‘ope. 


between the United States - 


effective 


ee 


T2 ‘The Communications Act, approved Presi- 
dent pada 19, 1934, saysiniteo eee eesgeants 


to several agencies and ig #3 
authority with respect to interstate and foreign 
commerce in wire and radio communication, there 
is hereby created a commission to be known as the 

“Federal Communications Commission’’, which 

shall be constituted as hereinafter provided, and 

ok a execute and enforce the provisions of 

The provisions of this Act shall apply to all 
interstate and fo: communication by wire or 

radio and all interstate and foreign transmission 

of energy by radio, which originates and/or is 
received within the United States, and to all per- 

sons engaged within the United States in such 
communication or such transmission of energy 

by radio, and to the licensing and regulating of all 

radio stations as hereinafter provided: but it shall 

not apply to persons engaged in wire or radio 

7 communication or transmission in the Philippine 
t Islands or the Canal Zone, or to wire or radio 
communication or transmission wholly within the 

Philippine Islands or the Canal Zone. 

The Commission has authority to prevent or 
destroy monopoly of telegraph, telephone or wire- 
less communications or facilities. 

As to political broadcasting the Act says (sec. 315) 

“If any licensee shall permit any person who is a 

qualified candidate for any public office to 
use a broadcasting station, he shall afford equal op- 
portunities to ail other such candidates for that 


e STOCK AND GRAIN FUTURES ACTS. : ws 


The new Commodity Exchange Act, approved by 
the President on June 15, 1936, amends the Grain 
Futures Act to give the Federal Government wide 
authority over such dealings. Administration of the 
; new law in the hands of a new Commodity Ex- 

change Commission, separate from the Securities 
Excha Commission. 
. The Commodity Exchange Act Is said by J. W. T. 
h Duval, chief of the Grain Futures Administration, 
to provide “effective means whereby the economic 
ills resulting from market manipulation and excessive 
speculation in the commodities named (grain, cotton, 
mill feeds, butter, eggs, potatoes and rice) may be 
i drastically curbed or eliminated.” 
- A cireular issued by the Department of Agriculture 


reads in part: 
“The commission created by the Grain Futures 
Aet, comprising the Secretary of Agriculture, Secre- 
t of Commerce and the Attorney General, is te 
be known as the Commodity Exchange Commission. 
To diminish or eliminate the burden of excessive 
4 speculation, this commission shall fix trading limita- 
t tions governing the amount of speculative trading 
\ in commodity futures on the nation’s commodity 


THE SHERMAN AND CLAYTON ACTS. 


‘he Sherman Act was the original anti-monopoly 

. htnea statute. It went into effect on July 2, 1890, 
: and it includes the following provisions: 

a “Every contract, combination in the form of trust 

or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 

J commerce among the several States, or with foreign 
5 nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 

"- “Byery person who shall make any such contract, 

or engage in any such combination or conspiracy 

i shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 

__-vietion thereof, shail be punished by a fine not 

exceeding $5.000, or by im mment not exceeding 

; one year, or by both said punishments, in the dis- 

; cretion of the Court. : 

~~ **Any property owned under any contract or by 

“@ any combination, or pursuant to any conspiracy 

{and being the subject thereof) mentioned in Section 

f of this act, and being in the course of transportation 

i: from one State to another, or to a foreign country, 

shall be nepetied to the United States, and may be 
d and con i ’ 

ean s aaison who shall be injured in his business 

or property by any other person or ation by 

reason of anything forbidden or See cies be Lary 


the di 
the defendant resides or is found, without respect 


oat : . : 
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_ UNITED STATES ANTI-TRUST LAWS. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS ACT. 


office in the use of such broadcasting station, and : 
the Commission shall make rules and regulations to 
carry this proyision.into effect: Provided, That 
such licensee shall have no power of censorship 


over the material broadcast under the provisions ¢ 
of this section, No obligation is hereby imposed f 
upon any licensee to allow the use of its station 7 
by any such candidate.” “4 
Distress signals from ships have precedence at all D 


times. 
As to censorship the Act says (sec. 326): “Nothing 7 
in this Act shall be understood or construed to give 
the Commission the power of censorship over the : 
radio communications or signals transmitted by any __ 
radio station, and no regulation or condition shall be 
promulgated or fixed by the Commission which shall 
interfere with the right of free speech by means of 
radio communication. No person within the juris- 
diction of the United States shall utter any obscene, 4 
indecent, or profane language by means of radio 
communication,” ; ey 
Decisions of the Commission can be appealed to 
the federal courts. 3 wy 
Upon proclamation by the President that there — 
exists war or a threat of war or a state of public — 
peril or disaster or other national emergency, or in 
order to pees the neutrality of the United States, - 
the President may suspend or amend, for such time — 
as he may see fit, the rules and regulations applicable __ 
to any or all stations within the jurisdiction of the __ 
United States as prescribed by the Commission, and 
Inay cause the closing of any station for radio com- — 
munication and the removal therefrom of its ape 
Pparatus and equipment, or he may authorize the — 
use or control of any such station and/or its appara-— 
tus and equipment by any department of the Gov- — 
ernment under such regulations as he may prescribe, — 
upon just compensation to the owners. — , 
Certain provisions of the Interstate Commerce ~ 
Act relating to wire and radio were repealed, in ordet ; 
to transfer such authority to the Communications 
Commission. . eran 


) 


Exchanges that may be done by any person in any — 
commodity covered by the act. type 3 5 
“The act expressly provides that no limitations 


shall apply to hedging transactions. The new act re- 


quires the registration with the Secretary of Agric 


ture of futures-commission merchants and floor 


April it 
unlawful to trade in grain futures unless the seller — 
owns the grain, or is the grower, or owns or rents | 
land; or, unless the contract is made by or 
a member of a board of trade which has bee 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture as a ‘contrac’ 
market,’’” and if such contract is evidenced by 
record in writing which shows the date, the parti 
to such contract and their addresses, the prope 
covered and its price, and the terms of deliver 
In so far as a stock market ‘‘pool” or “‘corner’’ is 
monopoly, or an attempt to create one, the Securities — t 
law is an anti-trust measure. It forbids market Sod 
manipulation of and excessive speculation in t ee. = 
stocks of financial and industrial concerns. = 


to the amount in controversy, and shall recover three- 
fold the damages by him sustained, and the cos of 
suit, including a reasonable attorney’s fee.” 
The Clayton Act (in effect Oct. 15, 1914, and 
amended as of May 15, 1916 and May 26, 1920) was 
intended to supplement the Sherman Law. Section 


quality, or 

— only - 
se or trans 

in ae ee or d erent communities made in good 
h eet competition; 

aand ‘provided further , That nothing herein con~ 
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tained shall prevent persons engaged in selling goods, 
wares, or merchandise in commerce from selecting 
their own customers in bona fide transactions and 
_not in restraint of trade.” 

Section 3 says: 

“Jt shall be unlawful for any verson engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, to lease or 
make a sale or contract for sale of goods, wares, 
merchandise, machinery, supplies, or other commod- 
ities, whether patented or unpatented, for use, con- 
sumption, or resale within the United States or any 
Territory thereof or the District of Columbia or any 
insular possession or other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, or fix a price charged there- 
for, or discount from, or rebate upon, such price, on 

~the condition, agreement, or understanding that. the 
lessee or purchaser thereof shall not use:or deal in 
the goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, supplies, 
or other commodities of a competitor or competitors 
of the lessor or seller where the effect of such lease, 

- gale, or contract for sale or such condition, agree- 
ment, or understanding may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce.” . 

The Sherman and Clayton acts do not apply to 
labor or farmers’ unions not run for profit. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act, and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, both of which had anti- 
trust provisions, and were pioneer laws of the New 
Deal, were made practically inoperative in 1935, 
by the U. S. Supreme Court which killed the codes 
in one and the processing taxes in the other. 


CLAYTON ACT AMENDMENT OF 1936, 
JUNE 19. 


It shall be unlawful to discriminate in price be- 
tween buyers of commodities of like grade and 
quality, or to injure or destroy competition; pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
differentials which make due allowance for quan- 
tities in which such commodities are sold or de- 
livered. However, the Federal Trade Commission 
shall have power to set quantity limits, after due 
hearing, where such quantity buying tends to create 
a monopoly. The act does not prevent price 
changes from time to time in response to perishable 
goods, seasonal goods, etc. 

Upon proof being made that there has been dis- 
crimination in price, the burden of rebutting the 
evidence shall be upon the person charged with the 
violation. 

The act forbids the payment or allowance of 
brokerage, either to the other principal party or 
.to an intermediary acting in fact for or under the 
control of the other principal party, to the purchase 
and sale transaction. 

Any compensation allowed a customer in con- 
nection with processing, handling. sale, or offering 
for sale of any products must be allowed all other 
customers on proportionately even terms. 


OTHER ANTI 


The Wilson Tariff Act of 1894 as amended by the 
Act of 1913 forbids and penalizes combination of 
importers to fix prices in restraint of competition. 

The Shipping Act of 1916 bans pools or conferences 
which fix transportation rates, or fares, or port 
allotments. 

The Panama Canal Act of 1913 forbids railroads 
to hg common carriers which ply through the 
canal. 

The ‘‘anti-dumping”’ act of 1916 forbids the import 
of goods at substantially less than the actual market 


It shall be unlawful to discriminate in favor of 
one purchasér against another of a commodity 
bought for resale by furnishing any service con- 
nected with processing, handling, and/or sale of 


commodity. 

This act shall in no way affect litigation pending 
before the courts or orders of the Federal Trade 
Commission set in motion from the Antitrust Act 
previous to this amendatory act. If the Federal 
Trade Commission believes any person is guilty 
of violating this amendatory act, it may reopen*the 
original proceedings and may restate the charges. 

Under this act it shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to grant a discount, rebate, allowance, or 
advertising-service charge over and above any such 
similar charge available at the time of such transaction 
to said competitors in respect to a sale of goods of like 
grade, quality, and quantity; to sell or contract to 
Sell goods in any part of the United States for the 
purpose of destroying competition or e ting 
a competitor. 

Nothing in the act shall prevent a cooperative 
association from returning to its members, . pro- 
ducers or consumers the whole or any part of the 
net earnings or surplus resulting from its tr: 
operations in proportion to their purchases or sales 
from, to, orethrough the association. Maximum 
penalty for violation of this act is set at $5,000 
fine-or imprisonment for 1 year, or both. 

The Act does not apply to corporations organized 
under the Export Trade (Webb-Pomerene) Act 
of 1918 under that law an exception to the laws 
against combinations and monopolies was ex- 
pressly made, and competitors may pool their 
resources, organizing a corporation or association 
devoted exclusively to export trade. Such an 
exception became necessary in order to permit 
American exporters to compete on a fair basis with 
similar combinations sponsored_by the laws and 
policies of foreign countries. Under the Export 
Trade Act a number of large and profitable en- 
terprises have been developed. 


THE “HOT OIL” ACT. 


This act, approved Feb. 22, 1935 and in force 
until June 16, 1937, regulates interstate and foreign 
commerce in petroleum and its products by pro- 
hibiting the shipment or transportation of “con- 
traband” or ‘‘hot oil’ from any State in which 
produced. 

Calls for Federal confiscation of illegal petroleum 
taken across a State line. 

Authorizes the President to lift the prohibition 
of interstate movement of ‘‘contraband’’ petroleum 
whenever he finds’that the amount of petroleum and 

etroleum products moving in interstate commerce 
S So limited as to be the cause, in whole or in part, of 
a “lack of parity between supply and 
demand resulting in an undue burden on or restric- 
be pe lnpershire commerce in petroleum and its 
products.”’ 


TRUST LAWS. 


value or wholesale price ‘abroad. 

The Farm Cooperative Act of 1922 allows co- 
opeaive marketing ,of agricultural products by 

ees ie 

The Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 makes if 
unlawful for packers to combine to control prices of 
livestock or livestock products or to assign trade 
districts or restrict distribution. 

aps Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act of 
1930 licenses produce commission men and restricts 
them to fair trade practices. 


LITIGATION OF CUSTOMS CLAIMS. 


If the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
ported merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
duty is assessed is disputed by the importer he may 
appeal to the U. S. Customs Court for revaluation 
(or reappraisement as it is called) within 30 days 
after the personal delivery or mailing of the written 
notice of appraisement py. the local appraiser. 

Af the importer is dissatisfied with the classifi- 
eation of the Collector of Customs at the port of 

try, he may file a protest in writing within sixty 
days with such collector, who thereupon must for- 
ward the papers to the court, and the case is regu- 
bast docketed. 

hese remedies of appeal and protest have been 
accorded also to the American manufacturers, 
producers and wholesalers, as parties in interest. 

There is no limitation upon the amount involved 
in such litigation. It covers and includes mer- 
chandise imported by parcel post and claims arising 
from the assessment and classification of baggage 
claimed to be exempt stom duty. 

The trial of the case Is usually had at the port 
of entry or some nearby place. Regular dockets 
for the trial of such cases are held in New York, 


Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and approximately 50 other ports, In 
addition, special dockets are held at still other ports. 

There are no court costs and the procedure is 
very much the same as in any other U. 8. Court. 

Reappraisement cases are heard by a single Judge, 
with an appeal by either party from his Tidginent to 
one of the Appellate Divisions of the court, consisting 
of three Judges. 


Classification cases, including suits over the legal- 


ity of an appraisement, the legality of any adminis- 
trative regulation promulpared Dy the ” gperotary 
of the Treasury, or the legality of other administra- 
tive action resulting in the levy of duty by the col- 
lector of customs, are decided by this court 


U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals at 
Washington, from whence certiorari ites we a 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


An appeal lies from this court’s judgment to the — 


The U. S. Customs Court meets at 201 Varick 


St. N. ¥. City. 


consumptive . 


q 
*} 


ee 


try. esignated as quota-control 
officer, and. it is his duty to see that the quota is not 
. The Consular service is under the Depart- 

ment of State. 

Under the Quota Law proclaimed in operation, 
as of July 1, 1929, there may be admitted yearly 
about 153,900 alien immigrants. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
independent countries of Central and South America. 
Natives of those countries can come without quota. 

ff an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating his place cannot be taken 
by_another. 

The Act of March 24, 1934, granting conditional 
independence to the Philippine Islands (accepted by 
concurrent resolution of the Philippine Legislature 
on May 1, 1934) converted into the status of aliens 
such of the Filipinos as were not already American 
citizens. The Philippines thus have become, for 
U. 8. Immigration p , & foreign country. 
They have for each year a quota of 50 who 
May be admitted into this country as immigrants. 

Alien Japanese laborers (skilled or unskilled) in 
Hawaii are not permitted to emigrate to the main- 
land of continental United States, by reason of the 
President's proclamation of Feb. 24, 1913. 

There are in excepted classes of the yellow 
races that may enter the United States either per- 
Manently or temporarily, such as the Chinese wife 
of an American citizen who was married prior to the 
approval of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended. She may be admitted for permanent 
residence; ministers and professors and their wives 
and unmarried children under 18 years of age; 
merchants and their wives and children under 
the age of 21 years; students of at least 15 years of 
age; travelers, government officials, their families and 
suites, etc.; and persons previously lawfully admitted 
to the U. S. for permanent residence, who are re- 
turning from a temporary visit abroad. . 


NON-QUOTA IMMIGRANTS. 


A non-quota immigrant is: 

(a) An it who is the unmarried child un- 
der 21 years, or the wife, of a citizen of the U. S. or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by a 
marriage occurring prior to July 1, 1932. 

(b) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad for permanent residence; 

(c) An _ immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, the Canal Zone, or an independent country 
of Central or South America, and his wife, and his 

rried children under 18 years, if accompany- 
to join him; 

nt who continuously for at least 


seeks to enter the U. 8S. solely for the purpose 
of, carrying on the vocation of minister, or professor 
and his e, and his u ied children under 18 
years, if accompanying or following to join him; 

(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
least 15 years of age and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of study at an 
accredited school; 

(f) Women who were citizens of the United States 
and who lost their citizenship by reason of marriage 
to aliens, or through the loss of United States citizen- 
a by their husbands, or by marriage to aliens 
and residence in a foreign country. 

A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota 
immigrant or a non-immigrant. 


REGISTRY OF ALIENS. 


The registry of aliens at ports of entry may be made 
as to any alien not ineligible to citizenship in whose 
case there is no record of admission for permanent 
residence, if such alien shall make a satisfactory 
showing to the Commissioner General of Immigra- 


- tion, in accordance with regulations prescribed by 


the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
that he— 


{3 Entered the United States prior to June 3, 1921; 


2) Has resided in the United States continuously 
since such entry; ; 


(3. moral character; and 


IMMIGRATION VISAS. 


Visas are issued to immigrants at $9 aplece (plus i 
$1 for executing the application) by the United . 
States consular officers abroad. They consti- 

tute the document which admits them to this couu- 

try provided the immigrants can show, in addition; ~— 
that they are generally admissible under the immigra- 
tion laws. Each visa contains the full details as to 
the immigrant’s nationality, history, ete., also a A 
description of him, with his photograph. {ay 

Non-Immigrants must present unexpired pass- ’ 
ports or official documents In the nature of passports 
issued by the governments of the countries \to which a 
they owe allegiance or other travel documents 
showing their origin and identity, and valid passport . G 
visas, or, in lieu of passport visas, if passing in 
transit through the United States to a foreign 
destination, they may present transit certificates, 
with certain exceptions. 

With the following exceptions all aliens are’ re- 
quired to obtain from an American consular officer 
abroad an immigration visa before they can be ads uk 
mitted to the United States: j Me fies 

(1) A governmental official, his family, attendants, 
servants, and employees. 1 ¢ 

(2) An alien visiting the United States temporarily 
as a tourist or temporarily for business or pleasure. iia 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the © 

wf 
Fe 


United States. ; 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part to 
another through foreign contiguous territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a 
vessel arriving at a port of the United States and seek- 
ing to enter temporarily the United States solely in — 
the pursuit of his calling as a seaman. bale 

(6) An allen entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade between the U.S. andforeign 
states of which he is a national under and in pur- ae: 
suance of the provisions of a treaty of commerce = 
and navigation, and his wife, and his unmarried 
children under 21 years of age, if accompanying or 
following to join him. - 

(7) An alien, lawfully admitted in the United States — 
who is retur from a temporary visit abroad and 
who is poss of ap unexpired return permit. ta 

(8) (a) Aliens who have been previously lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent residence 
and who are returning from a temporary visit of — 
not more than six months to Canada, Cuba, Was, od 
foundland, Bermuda, St. Pierre, Miquelon, Mexico, _ 
and islands included in the Bahama and Greater 
Antilles groups, or such aliens who are returning w 
from a temporary visit to any other foreign country — 
and who are in possession of a permit to reenter the 
U. 8. issued in accordance with the provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924, and (b) children born sub- 
sequent to the issuance of an immigration visa to the 
accompanying parent, if otherwise admissible. _ . 

Non-immigrant citizens of Canada, Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British posses- 
sions in the Greater Antilles or British subjects dom- 
iciled therein or non-immigrant citizens of St. Pierre, — 
or Miquelon, or French citizens domiciled therein, _ 
or non-immigrant citizens of Mexico, Cuba, Santo — 
Domingo, or Haiti, if otherwise admissible, shall be 
permitted to enter the U. S. without a passport visa. rg 

Where an immigrant arriving in the U.S. by water 
or arriving by water at a port designated asa U.S. 
port of entry for aliens in foreign contiguous ter! 
tory, is in possession of and presents an immigi 
tion visa or permit to reenter which has expired, — 
such immigrant shall be excluded unless it shall sat- 
isfactorily appear that the immigrant embarked on 
the vessel by which he arrives prior to the expiration — 
of the validity of such immigration visa or permit 


heii 


General of Immigration at Washington a re-entry — 


permit. : , 
A false statement under oathin any immigration _ 

document is punishable, on conviction, by not more 

than $10,000 fine or five years in prison, or both. et 


EXCLUDED CLASSES. uM 


(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded epileptics, — 
insane persons; persons of constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism; 
paupers; professional beggars, vagrants, persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or with a 
loathsome or dangerous, contagious disease; per- 
sons who are found to be and are certified by the 
examining surgeon as being mentally or physically 
defective; persons who have been convicted of a 
felony or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 


lygamists. ig 
poor Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- . 
cate the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- rid 
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ment of the United States or of all forms of law or 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized govern- 
ment, or who, advocate the assassination of public 
officials, or who advocate'or teach the unlawful 
destruction of property; prostitutes, or persons 
coming for the purpose of prostitution or for any 
other immoral purpose. ; 

(8) Persons, hereinafter called contract laborers, 
who have been induced, assisted, encouraged, or 
solicited to migrate to this country by offers or 
promises of employment, skilled or unskilled; 
persons likely to become a public charge, persons 
who have been excluded from admission and deported 
in pursuance of law, and who may again seek admis- 
sion within one year from the date of such deporta- 

on, unless prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign 
port or their attempt to be admitted from foreign 
contiguous territory the Secretary of Labor shall 
have consented to the reapplying for admission. 

An Act of March 17, 1932, provided that no alien 
instrumental musician shall be considered an artist 
or a professional actor within the meaning of the 
Immigration Act unless (1) he is of distinguished 
merit and ability or is a member of a musical or- 
ganization of distinguished merit; and (2) his pro- 
fessional engagements are of a character requiring 
superior talent. 

_ Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, unless such persons do not belong 
to one of the foregoing excluded classes; persons 
whose ticket or passage is paid for by any cor- 
poration, association, society, municipality, or 
foreign government, stowaways, except that any 
such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may be 

tted in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
all children under sixteen years of age unaccom- 
panied by or not coming to one or. both of their 
parents, except that any such children may _ be 
admitted if they are not likely to become a public 
charge and are otherwise eligible. 

(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, and with certain exceptions the so-called 
Yellow Races. 

- (5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 

in pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded: and deported, regardless of when such 
deportation occurred. He cannot land even as a 
seaman, except to zo to a hospital. 


ILLITERACY. 


All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
with the following exceptions; 

(a) Persons who are physically incapable of read- 


ing. 

(b) Any admissible alien or any allen heretofore or 
hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States may bring in or send for his father or 
grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, 
his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted 
whether such relative can read or not. 

(ec) Persons seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in the country 
of their last permanent residence. 

(d) Persons previously residing in the United 
States who were lawfully admitted, resided contin- 
uously therein for five years, and return thereto 
within six months from the date of their departure. 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States. 

(f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption shall 
be limited to sixty days: an alien may leave and enter 
the United States at the same port and still be in 
aire eT the yoeanlng eri g 

g) Ex fors and employees of fairs and exposi- 
toe sg i ghat by Son Tess. eet 

ens whose ability to read can be readil 
determined by any ordinary method approved by the 
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department may be excused from the actual taking 
of the test. : 
CONTRACT AND SKILLED LABOR. _~ 
Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed tannot be 
found in this country. ‘ee 
The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, artists, 
lecturers, Singers, nurses, ministérs of any religious 
denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, 
persons belonging to any_ recognized learned profes- 
sion, or persons employed as domestic servants. 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALTIES. 


Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5.000. Violations of 
the contract-labor clause are punishable, on con- 
viction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
prisonment. up to two. years. Violations of the 
Anarchist clause carry prison upto five years. Other 
violations carry various penalties. It is unlawful 
for any person or concern engaged in bringing immi- 
grants to give fare rebates or to solicit. immigration; 
penalty $1,000 fine or not more than 2 years in jail 
in criminal proceedings, or $400 fine in administrative 
proceedings. The penalty for smuggling immigrants 
is fine up to $2,000 and prison up to five years. 

Any alien who has been excluded from admission 
to the United States for any cause and who again seeks 
admission within one year from the date of such 
exclusion shall be excluded, unless prior to re- 


embarkation at a place outside of the United States’ 


or his attempt to be admitted from foreign contiguous 
territory the Secretary of Labor has consented to his 
reapplying for admission. ‘ “s 

Any alien who, after March 4, 1929, enters the 
United States at any time or piace other than as 
designated by immigration officials or who eludes 
or has eluded examination or inspecticn_by_immi- 
gration officials, or who obtains or has obtained entry 
to the United States by a willfully false or misleading 
representation or the willful concealment of a ma- 
terial fact, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction, shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than two years or by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by both. 

Any alien sentenced to imprisonment shall not be 
deported under any provision of law until after the 
termination of the imprisonment. . Technically, how- 
ever, an alien prisoner who is subject to deportation 
may be taken into custody and deported when re- 
leased on parole. 

Incoming aliens at all U. S. ports are examined by 
immigrant inspectors and are liable to examination 
by Public Health Service doctors. Excluded aliens 
are returned at the Ship’s expense. 

An alien certified for insanity or mental defect 
may appeal to a board of Public Health Service 
ma Ca eR: 4 eh ‘ 

n alien may be deported at any time after entr 
into the United. States, if found to have beén at time 
af pay Het eptied under ae 928 Immigration 

c enter or ave rem: onger than th 
time for which admitted. = . me 

It is unlawful for.a ship to pay off or discharge an 
alien seaman in a U.S. port who is inadmissible un- 
der the immigration laws, unless he lands to reship. 

In, general, aliens excluded by a board of special 
inquiry, under the immigration laws are entitled to 
the right of appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 


BORDER-CROSSING CARDS FOR A 
AND CITIZENS. sae 


Aliens and citizens residing on either side of 
international boyndaries who habitually ordes aot 
recross the boundaries upon legitimate pursuits may 
apply to the officer in charge at the border port 
where last admitted for a border-crossing identifica- 
en Ao re Banting is dicoreHonaty and such 

or cancel 
sufficient cause. * Sian 


SPEED OF A FALLING BODY. 


The experimental department at Wright Field 
of the Army Air Corps has stated that a man falling 
from any altitude with a parachute pack attached 
never attains a velocity of greater than 118 miles 
per hour and does not lose consciousness. 

In the first second of its déscent a body fal 
feet; second second, 16+32=48 feet; third peer 
16+ 64=80 feet; fourth second, 16+96=112 feet: 
fifth second, 16+128=144 feet: nth second. 16+ 32 
(n-1) feet. The total distance fallen by a body at the 
end of the nth second is avon in feet by multiply- 
ing the square of the time in seconds by 16. 


Thus at the end of the first seco 
16 feet, at the end of the second ty * pee ee 
64 feet, at the end of the third second 3 x 3 x 1 
is Feats, at cheend of the Atty 5 
. Conversely, to find the time in si 

any distance, divide the distance is sect ay iva 
extract the square root; thus to fall a mile divide 
5,280 by 16 which gives 330 and the square root of 
330 is a little over 18, the number of seconds which is 
the vacuum time to fall a le. Owlng to. the 
Fesistande of the at it takes about. 19 seconds for a 
c e eal 

airplane a mile high. Wher! dropped iieangia 


See eee Tee ee ee eR 
T9: . es— Na, rebate 
United States—Naturalization Law. 

UNITED STAYES NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


‘ er the general provisions of the law, an alien; Presid ; 
VE peatn acutoues ) . ent Roosevelt signed, at noon, on N 
not acquire American citizenship before 5 years’ | 1934, a bill giving equal nationality Hahits to pant 
‘residence in this country, and 6 months’ residence |i accordance with the Montevideo treaty signed 
in the county, by the nations of the Pan American Union. This 
A declaration of intention (first paper) be | Dew Act provides that— 
made eae time after an alien has been admitted | , AY child hereafter born out of the limits and 
to the United States legally for permanent residence, | JUtisdiction of the United States, whose father or 
but a period of at least two and not more than | Mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
Seven years must elapse between the date of the | Child is a citizen of the United States, is declared 
declaration and the date of the petition for citizen- | 2 be. citizen of the United States; but the rights — 
ship (second paper). A petition must stand for | f citizenship shall not descend to any such child 
at east 00 days Before wean be heard by the court, | Wiles the cltzen father or eltien, mother ad the 
avthemnore ono a saueant ary dak good moral | Vious to the birth of such child. ; 
character, attachment to the principles of the U.S. | ,, 12 cases where one of the parents 1s an alien 
Constitution, and favorable disposition to public | Re Hh’ of citizenship shall not descend unless 
; ates and resides 
rigptclnthey a yA for citizenship (second | therein for at least five years continuously Tamiee ' 
; Rael Tne) pasate tins English, and to sign | “lately previous to his eighteenth birthday, and 
3) 47 Hitioas tt Rig Goes Ramanan unless physically | U2less, within six months after the child’s twenty- 
TIEROMAS AGN CILEE ale tarot tho patina | first birthday, he or she shall take an oath of alle- 
una a D : giance to the United States of America as pre- 
standard set by the court which will hear his petition. scribed by the Burea' f Naturalizati 
ons are asked of a petitioner by the Court or | “"',”Chiid born without the United 7Btntes of alien — 
Scie ones oe ear digg care Peo er parents shall be deemed a citizen of the United 
a ena Ueee Str the. tarsh at Nearanont States by virtue of the naturalization of or resump- 
Gud the ctnabion ot pablo citctiots g tion of American citizenship by the father or the 
‘On June 25, 1936. two bills Known as 8. 2912 and |mother: Provided, That such naturalization or re. 
Sqn non, Decarck eer unc oe et ? th sumption shall take place during the minority of 
Prolene re tetas eo a e ao, a ‘iy ©} such child: And provided further, That the citizen- 
pes : provides & Dative’ | ship of such minor child shall begin five years after 
rh woman who has heretofore lost her citizenship | the time such minor child begins to reside per- 


by marriage to an alien and whose marital status 
with such alien has, or shall be, terminated, may manently in the United States. 
secure the status of a United States citizen upon 
J complying with certain requirements. 
The other. law provides in substance that for 
3 naturalization purposes the continuity of an alien 
sieeie fy mee eo a8 Leider pare = of war, and if 
consider: roken by absence m the Un after 4 a a 
swan 4 Goer n Rm Leger y by. yn ee aaa shall ripe euler py SS ae ; 
, the United , or an American institution r ‘it 
| of esearch recognized ds such by the Secretary of states. after the passage of Peep tats re 
Sorpuration Gigaeediain whole or i part erties de | OF, 20 ien whose husband or wife is naturalized 
ae ee foreign Rte — net peed _ _ 
nt es or a subsidiary thereof, pro € * 
presents to the satisfaction of the court hearing his 4 pa Oe er naturales ORs ee at 
pet itizenship may be Poa by a Federal, or 7 a are ata tence eae fe eau 
State judge. In Greater New York the Disiriet Of epe patraledon, ete) Wi aac 
ro e Immigration and Naturalization i i be - 
Service is at 641 Washington Street, Manhattan. | (®), No declaration of intention shall be requin 
Under the general law a certificate of arrival | within the United States and the pied bah ee 
is required to be filed with a declaration of intention | of residence within the State or Territory where 
’ it arrival in the United States occurred after June | the naturalization court is held, he or she s 
3 29, 1906. It costs $2.50. The declaration is the | have resided continuously in the United Sta’ 
4 Same price. A petition costs $5. A new declaration | Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico for at least 1 
sor :=certificate of citizenship in of one lost, | years immediately preceding the filing of tl 
fe mutilated, or destroyed, costs $1, except that the | petition. An + 
_ latter may be issued ‘without charge to certain| An alien woman who marries a citizen or whos 
4 honorably ed World War veterans. AJ husband is naturalized after September 21, 192 
4 person who has derived citizenship through the | and before the approval of the act of May 24, 1934" 
naturalization of a parent, or a woman who derived | if eligible to citizenship, may be naturalized without 
i United States citizenship through her husband, | making a declaration of intention and after but 
+ provided such citizenship was gained through the | year's residence. a 
ay naturalization of the husband after the marriage A woman citizen of the U. 8S. shall not cease to b 
took place, and prior to September 22, 1922, may | a citizen by reason of her marriage, unless she mal 
apply for & eoretonte of derivative citizenship gr ee nares ee of her CTeaape 2 tee a ee rt. 
which costs 35. ny woman who was a citizen of the U.S. at bir 
An alien must be 18 years of age or over to make | shall not be denied naturalization on account of h 
a declaration of intention (first paper). race. % ‘ 


ww’ 


after the passage of this Act, as here amended, shall — 
not become a citizen of the United States by reason 


Petitions. Certif. YEAR (Fiscal). | Declara. | Petitions. 
106,272 145,474 140,271" ISSO OS He 108,079 | 117,125 
101,345 131,062 136,598. |{1935........... 136,524 131,378 


112,368 83,046 112,629 


THE PLEDCE TO THE FLAC. 
(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils dailv.) 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America, ; 74 
And to the Republic for which it stands, : 
One Nation, indivisible, 

With liberty and justice for all.” 


The Pledge to the Flag, it is asserted, was written , items of paper currency in the early days ot t ah 
in the aerot the Youth's Companion, of Boston, in | Republic. nae 
1888, by James B. Upham, of Malden, Mass., in |\ Hopkinson, born at Philadelphia, Sept. = 173) 
collaboration with the editors in connection with a | and a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
i eampaign to stimulate the patriotic sentiments of | was the first native American composer of a secul: 
‘American children by flying the flag over every |song, “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.” 
schoolhouse He. was a lawyer and later a judge in New Jersey, — 
~~ Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration of | and then in Pennsylvania. He died at Philadelp! 7 
in ependence, was the designer of the Stars and | May 9, 1791. is portrait, painted by bineel 
) Betsy Ross of Philadelphia, who made | hangs in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historica 


_ Stripes—not 
! gned the first Great Seal of | Society, Phila. He played the organ and the 
He also desi; the Soe Ubord. 


: United States, and a number of coins and several 
+ + 


\ Passports will be issued by U. 8. consuls abroad | 


only to applicants of the classes named below: 
(A). To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have been included 
in departmental passports subsequent to Jan. 3, 1918 
and to native citizens who are identified by service 
____ passports issued to or including them. ; 
ee To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time when 
the application for a passport is filed and has received 
the approval of the department. 
-_ (C). To naturalized citizens, to whom depart- 
mental passports have been issued, or who have been 
included in departmental passports, subsequent to 

Jan. 3, 1918, and provided they are able tu submit 

evidence clearly establishing that they are in a 

position to rebut the presumption of expatriation 

prescribed by Section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907. 

. To citizens not included in the classes named 
above, in certain emergency cases. 

There are still certain instances in which consuls 
are not allowed to issue passports, the passports in 
these cases having to come from the State Depart- 
ment or be specifically authorized by it. The classes 
of persons in these cases were named as follows : 

- (A). Naturalized citizens against whom the pre- 

- sumption of having ceased to be citizens has arisen, 

i. e., those naturalized citizens who have resided for 

two years or more in the foreign State from which 

they came, or for five years in any other foreign State, 
__-where doubt exists as to whether they are in a posi- 
tion to rebut this presumption. 

(B). Women who were citizens of the United 
States but who, having been married to aliens after 
Sept. 22, 1922, may have become subject to the pre- 
sumption of expatriation, unless such women desire 
ees, 16 return to the United States for permanent resi- 
nce. 

- (C). Persons who claim American citizenship, but 
who have never established their claims or whose 
_ claims are open to doubt. This class will include, 
among others: 
1. Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the United States and who adduce evidence in 
proof of their claims, the authenticity of which re- 
quires verification. 
; - 2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
-__ possess dual nationality and whose claims to the pro- 
tection of this Government are of doubtful validity. 
__ A citizen who is abroad and desires to procure a 
passport must apply therefor to the nearest consular 
ficer. Applications for passports by persons in 
_ Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam or 
_ American Samoa should be made to the chief execu- 
. tive of those islands; applications by persons in the 
_ Philippines should be made to the U. 8. High Com- 
missioner there. _ 
* A fee of $9 is required for every citizen’s passport 
issued. That amount in currency or postal money 
order should accompany each application made by 
a citizen or person owing allegiance or entitled to the 
protection of the United States. Orders should be 
made payable to the Secretary of State. Drafts or 
x checks will not be accepted. No fee charged for 
_ the issue of a passport to widow, child, parent, 
' brother or sister of an American soldier, sailor or 
_ marine buried abroad, to visit country of-burial. 
_A fee of $1 is charged for executing all applications 
_ for passports. 
_ By negotiations through American diplomatic 
and consular offices, non-immigrant visa fees have 
_ been waived entirely as between the United States 
and Albania, Belgium, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
- Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Persia (Iran), Peru, 
_ Salvador, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland. 
The following countries have not abolished such 
visa fees but have reduced them as shown: Austria, 
$2; Bulgaria, $2; Chile, $4; China, $2.50; Egypt, 10 
_ gold francs; France, $2; Germany, 50 cents; Liberia, 
$2; Lithuania, $5; Poland, $4; Spain, 10 pesetas; 
Yugoslavia, $2. 
___A person who is entitled to receive a passport, if 
within the United States, must submit a written 
4 praueation made before a clerk of a Federal court or 
a State court authorized to naturalize aliens, or be- 
fore a passport agent within the juridisction of which 
the applicant or his witness resides, and. the seal of 
the court or passport agent must be affixed to the 
application. Passport agents are located in New 
York City, Chicago, Boston and San Francisco. 
A person applying for a passport or for a renewal 
of his passport or for an amendment thereto to 
include additional countries should state in a brief 
a Seen’ object or objects of his proposed trip 
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United States —Passport | 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 
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Passports are ordinarily issued valid for all coun- * 


tries. _ : ee eae : 

(a) Photographs—The application must be ac 
companied by duplicate photographs of the appli- 
cant, on thin, white paper, unmounted, recently 
taken, and not larger in size than three by three 
inches, and not less that 244 x 2% inches. — 

(0) Witness—The application must be supported 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
has known the applicant at least two years. In cases 
of persons who have not previously obtained pass- 
ports, the applicant or the witness must be known to 
the clerk of court or passport agent, or must be able 
to establish identity by documentary evidence, 
otherwise the applicant must be required to obtain as 
a witness an American citizen having his place of 
business within the jurisdiction of the court or the 
passport agency. 

The witness, in signing the application, should 
state the nature of his profession or business and his 
professional or business address. No lawyer or 
other person will be-accepted as witness to &@ passport 
application tf he has received or expects to receive a fee 
for his services in connection therewith. 

.A person born in the United States in a place where 
pirths are recorded will be required to submit a birth 
certificate, bearing the official seal of the certifying 
officer, with his application. If a birth certificate is 
not obtainable, the application must be supported 
by a baptismal certificate or an affidavit of the 
physician who attended the birth or affidavits of 
parents or other reputable persons having sufficient 
knowledge. : 

A person born abroad prior to noon E.S.T. 
May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time a cit- 
izen of the United States and had previously re- 
sided in this country before the birth of his child, 
His application may be accompanied by evidence of 
his father’s American birth. 

Under an Act of Congress approved noon E.S.T, 
May 24, 1934, a child born abroad may claim cit- 
izenship through either its American father or mother, 
provided such father or mother had resided in the 
United States prior to the birth of the child. 

Persons born abroad after that date of an American 
mother who had previously resided in the United 
States may therefore. submit evidence of their 
mother’s citizenship of the same character as is 
acceptable in establishing the father’s citizenship. 

Under the Act of May 24, 1934, a child born 
abroad of an alien parent and an American parent 
who had previously resided in the United States 
is divested of American citizenship unless he resides 
in the United States at least five years continu- 
ously immediately previous to his eighteenth. birth- 
day and unless, within six months after attaining the 
age of 21 years he takes an oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 

A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his application. 1t will be 
returned to him after inspection. He must state in 
his application when he emigrated to this country, 
where he has lived since his arrival in the United 
sues: vee ane euler ae vee he was natural- 
zed, an at he is the identical rson desc 
the certificate of naturalization. Ae ape 

A woman applicant should state whether she 
al ee heen ee A mane woman should 

stian name with 
Septet the family name 

The Child of a Naturalized Citizen Claimi 
Citizenship Through the Naturalization of the Pat 
ent must state that he or she is the son or daughter 
as the case may be, of the person described in the 
certificate of naturalization, which must be sub- 
mitted for inspection, and must set forth the facts 
of emigration, naturalization, and residence. 

A Resident of an Insular Possession of the Uni 
States Who Owes Allegiance to the United States 
must state that he owes allegiance to the United 
States and that he does not acknowledge allegiance 
to any other government, and must submit evidence 
in ee ee claim to American nationality. 

nder the Act of May 16, 1932, passports 
valid for two years from date of issue haloes inited 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a period 
of two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 

When the applicant is accompanied by his 
and minor children who owe allegiance to the Unites 
States, one passport will suffice for all. - I 

Professional and other titles will not be inse ‘ 
in passports, but an applicant’s name in aonaicea 
and author's nom de plume, a stage name, ete.” 
may be included in parentheses. 4 2 

In N. Y. City there are pass é 
Subtreasury Building on TA ee uke Se canine 
national Building at 630 Fifth Ave. 


Wall St., and in the Inter- 


~ 


United 


interstate or foreign 
commerce, or in commerce with the Indian tribes, 
before an application for registration can be filed in 
the Patent Office. 

A trade-mark can not be registered if it contains 
immoral or scandalous matter. No one can register 
7 @ mark including the flag or coat of arms or other 

y insignia of the United States or any simulation 
thereof, or of any State or municipality or of any 
foreign nation, or of any design or picture that has 
been or may hereafter be adopted by any fraternal 
society as its emblem. 

Registration is prohibited of any name, distinguish- 
ing mark, character, emb!em, colors, flag, or banner 
adopted by any institution, organization, club, or 
society which was incorporated in any State of the 
United States prior to the date of adoption and use 
by the applicant provided use by the organization 
Was prior to use by applicant. 

No portrait of a living individual may be registered 
asa ie-mark except by the written consent of the 
individual, nor may the portrait of any deceased 
President of the United States be registered during 
whe life of his widow except by written consent of the 

ow. 

No mark which is identical with that used by an- 
other on the same class of goods, or so nearly resem- 
bles it as to be likely to cause confusion in trade, can 
be registered. 

c These limitations do not prevent the registration of 
a@ trade-mark merely because it is the name of the 
Spetlogit, provided it is distinctively written or 
printed. 

Any mark which has been in actual and exclusive 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the 10 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, may be 
registered, and such a mark when once registered 

y may be registered when used on other goods of the 
owner of the mark. 

} De ges Sie are not protected by the copyright 


ws. 
i Trade-marks in general are registered under the 
act of February 20, 1905, b it no mark can be regis- 
tered under this act which consists merely of the 
name of an individual, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion, unless it is written or printed in a particular 
> or distinctive manner, or in association with a por- 
trait of the individual. Nor can mere words or 
devices descriptive of the goods with which they are 
used or the character or the quality of such goods be 
registered; nor may a mere geographical name or 
term be registered under the act of 1905. 

These marks, however, may be registered under 
the act of March 19, 1920, if they have been in actual, 


A patent pg gives the inventor the right to = 


ore must be a complete description of the 


] n and it must be accompanied by drawings 
. apis illustrating the same, if it is of a machine 
‘ or other device that can be illustrated. 
, If the device is not operative and not so clearly set 
‘4 forth as to make it ee Se iat from the 
escription, no patent can f 
. Aon appiteation for patent must be made by the 
inventor only, and no person who has not actually 
created a portion of the invention is entitled to be 
considered a joint inventor. : 


in Revolutionary days was 
Warren British 


: ranch of the brook ran from 22nd 
ae ave, southward to the marsh now covered 


ie 
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«copyrights was signed at 


PATENT LAW—BRIEF SUMMARY OF. 


“GREENWICH VILLAGE” 
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An application filed under the 1905 act may be 
changed to the 1920 act and vice versa. 

A signature used as a trade-mark can be registered 
only under the act of February 20, 1905. 

A mark which was registered under the act of 1881 
may be registered anew under the present laws. 

Foreigners must apply for and secure registration 
of their trade-marks in their home countries before 
registration can be effected in the United States 
and only those whose home countries give reciproca 
rights to United States citizens can ee Some 
person in the United States must be designated to 
receive notice. 
,_ A foreigner having a manufacturing establishment 
in the United States, although living abroad, may 
register any mark actually used on products of such 
establishment in the same way as if living in the 
United States. ~} 

Ownership of trade-marks is not conferred by 
registration. The first person to use a trade-mark on 
merchandise acquires title thereto in the territory 
where his goods are marketed. Trade-mark ownership 
Tights arise under the non-statutory common law 
of the States. They are not acquired by registration 
or lost by failure to obtain the registration permitted 
by the statute. aoe 


REGISTRATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
Owners of trade-marks having business or prospec- 
tive, business in foreign countries should ascertain — 
the trade-mark laws in those foreign countries so that 
ony may take proper steps in time to protect their — 
ghts. ott by 
In many foreign countries it is possible for a resi- 
dent to obtain registration of a trade-mark without — 
having actually used it in trade. mane Sl. 
It is desirable, therefore, for American manufac- 
turers to protect their marks by registration in those 
foreign countries with which they may do business 
before sending goods bearing the marks into the 
foreign countries. iy . 
egistration in the United States generally is 
essential before registration in foreign countries, and 
after registration has been procured in this country 
the owner of the mark may frequently proce ae 
tration in the foreign countries before he has actually — 
used the mark there. etl : 
An agreement strengthening international reg- 
ulations for protection of trade-marks, patents and 
London on June 2, 1934, 
by delegates from 39 nations, including the United 


tates. Att 
False indication of the origin of products is p 
hibited and more general observance of the 
of trade-mark owners is provided. 
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A patent issued to more than one inventor where | 
only One has actually invented the device is invalid. 

A person who makes a financial contribution merel: 5 
is not a joint inventor, but the invention may 
signed to him. ; ; 
Patents are not granted for useless devices, fc 
printed matter, for methods of doing pusiness, 1 
improvements in devices which are the result of me 
mechanical skill, nor for machines that will no 
operate, particularly for alleged perpetual moti 
machines. Ar 


Hawaii, and 


h co 


rs 


et 


A oe 
by Washington Square, joined the west branch, 
which pra in springs at 6th Ave. and 17th St., 
passed through the marsh and left it at Macdougal __ 
and W. 4th Sts., ran southwest on the line of pe Aa 
St. to Downing St. and Houston St., thence west- 
ward to the Hudson. Riza 
The southern boundary coincides nearly with 
Houston St. from Downing St. to the river. The — 
northern boundary was a straight line from the 
spring to the Hudson at 19th St. west of 7th Ave, 


United States—Copyright Law. 


COPYRIGHT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copyright 
is claimed belongs’’: . 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 

~works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for | oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
orks of art, models or designs for works of art; 
~hD reproductions of a work of art; (ij) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(@) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 
pictures other than photo-plays. 

For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. The notice may be in the form “‘Copy- 
right, 19.... (year date of publication), by........ 
(mame of copyright proprietor), or in the case of 
works specified above (f) to (k) the notice may 
consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle (c) ac- 
companied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the copies.” 
2. Promptly after publication send to the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
two copies (or if the work is by a foreign citizen 
and is first published in a foreign country, one 
copy only) of the best edition of the work, with an 

- application for registration. 3 

In the case of books by American authors, or 
permanent residents of the United States, the copies 
deposited must be accompanied by an_ affidavit, 
under the official seal of an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing. and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 

Books; of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English are not required to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an ad inierim 
copyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
manufactured and published in this country are 
deposited for registration during the ad tnierim term, 
the copyright shall be extended for the full term of 
twenty-eight years. 

For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 

/ works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dramatic 
or musical compositions, one complete manuscript 
or Saga copy. of the work: (b) In the case 
of photographs not intended for general circulation, 
one photographic print. (c) In the case of works 
of art (paintings, drawings, sculpture), or of draw- 
ings or plastic works of a scientific or technical 
character, one photograph or other identifying repro- 
duction of the work. Im the case of a motion 
picture photo-play, a title and description and one 
print taken from each scene or act. In case of & 
motion picture other than ‘a photo-play, a title 
and description with not less than two prints to be 
taken from different sections of a complete motion 
Picture. In all these cases, if the work is later 
reproduced in copies for sale, two copies must 
then be deposited with another application and fee. 

By an amendatory Act of Congress effective July 
1, 1928, the statutory fee for registration of a pub- 
lished work subject to copyright was increased to $2. 

This includes the Copyright Office certificate 
underseal. For registration of a published photo- 


graph where 4 certificate is not désired the fee i8 $1, 
For dramas, music, lectures and works of art not 
reproduced in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the 
registration fee is $1 as heretofore. For renewal 
of copyright, $1. For recording assignments $2 
for each Copyright Office record-book page or frac- 
tion thereof over one-half page. 

Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for twenty-eight years. Within one 
year prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author, if living, or the widow or widower of the 
author, or the children of the author if he be not 
living; or if none of these be living, then the author's 
executors, ®r in the absence of a will the author's 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further term 
of twenty-eight years, making fifty-six years in all. 
In case of composite works, if the proprietor secured 
the original copyrights, he may Oo secure the 
renewal. ° F 

Copyrights are assignable. Copyright is not 
secured in foreign countries by action in the Copy- 
right.Office, but only by complying with the legisla- 
tion of such countries. Copyright in foreign coun- 
tries has no effect in the United States. 

Copyright in the United States may be secured for 
works of foreign authors published in foreign?coun- 
tries on compliance with the American copyright 
law including publication with the pee ENS notice 
and deposit of a copy for registration here. 

Copyright relations have been established by 
the President with Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain 
and the British possessions, Greece, Iris: Free State, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands and pos- 
sessions, Norway, Palestine, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis. 

Copyright proclamations have been issued, 
securing copyright control of mechanical musical re- 
production in the U. S. to citizens or subjects of 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Trish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Spain, Sweden 
and Switzerland. The convention with Hungary and 
the proclamations as to Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Poland, and Roumania include such protection. 

Copyright treaties have also been entered into 
with China, Japan and Hungary (the latter in 
effect on Oct. 16, 1912). The Copyright Con- 
vention of Mexico of 1902 was ratified by the United 
States and became effective from July 1, 
as between the United States and Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
The Pan-American Copyright Convention signed at 
Buenos Aires in 1910 was proclaimed July 16. 
1914, and is effective as-between the United States 
and Bolivia, Brazil,!Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican, 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Pataguay, Peru and Uruguay. 


PRINTS AND LABELS. 

Prints and labels are artistic creations used in the 
sale of goods and may be copyrighted in the Patent 
Office for 28 years and renewed for 28 years under 
the copyright law of 1874. Each must name or 
picture or be descriptive of some particular article 
or class of articles, and prior to filing application for 
of copyright, thus: “Copyright (or Gopr) 1928 nee 
0! ght, thus: ‘‘Copyrig or Copr. 2 ee 
by John Smith.”’ ‘ DED 

The notice of copyright is notice to the public that 
claim is made to copyright of the artistic creation as 
a whole. If published without this notice, the print 
or label becomes dedicated to the public and will 
not be registered. Application for copyright may 
be filed by either author or owner. 

A label must be attached to the.goods, as by pas 
onto the container, while a print can not be attach 
to the goods, but must be used to advertise them; 
as in magazines and street-car cards. 


THE SINGLE TAX, SUMMARY BY THE LATE HENRY GEORGE. 


We assert as our fundamental principle the self- 
evident truth enunciated in the Detiacatian of 
American Independence, that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the 
use and enjoyment of what God has created and of 
whit is gained by the general growth and improve- 
ment of the community of which they are a part. 

Therefore, no one should be permitted to hold nat- 
ural opportunities without a fair return to all for any 


special privilege thus accorded to him, and that that 
value which the growth and improvement of the 
community attaches to land should be taken for the 
use. of the community; that each is entitled to all that 
his labor produces; therefore, no tax should be levied 
on the products of labor, ; 
To carry out these principles, we are in favor of 
raising all public revenues for national, State, county, 
and municipal purposes by a single tax upon land 
values, irrespective of improvements, and of the abo- 
lition of all other forms of direct and indirect taxation, 
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i NEW FEDERAL BANKRUPTCY LAWS, 
(Prepared for Almanac by Max Isaac, Editor American Bankruptey Review, and Corporate Reorganizations,) 


On June 7, 1934, President Roosevelt approved the ; 


Corporate Reorganization Act (popularly known 
as Section 77B of the Bankruptey Act) which per- 
mits corporations to reorganize with the consent 
of the majority of their creditors, under court 
guidance, and allows financial compromise in 
many instances where a majority of the creditors 
had agreed but were hindered by minorities. A 
petition for relief under the Act may be filed by the 
corporation, or by three or more creditors with 
aggregate unsecured provable claims of $1,000 or 
over, if such corporation has not filed a petition 
or answer under the Act. 

The petition is filed in Federal court and must allege 
that the corporation is insolvent or unable to meet its 
debts as they mature and that such corporation, or 
such creditors, if the creditors file the proceeding, 
propose that it shall effect a reorganization. If a 
prior proceeding in bankruptcy or equity receiver- 
ship is not pending, it is necessary for such creditors 
to assert that the corporation has, within four months 
prior thereto, committed an act of bankruptcy. 

If two-thirds (in amount) of the creditors of each 
class affected by the plan approve of it, the remaining 
one-third are bound by the court order. They re 
ceive everything which the majority receive. The 
Act makes the expensive ancillary receivership un- 
necessary and the judicial sale of the corporate 
property is eliminated. _ 

No plan of reorganization need be filed with the 
petition. At any time thereafter the corporation may 

ropose a plan. Such a plan may be presented before 
t has been accepted by any creditor. Anyone else 
interested in the reorganization may propose one 
only if it has previously been accepted by 25% of 
each class of creditors, 10% of all creditors and, if the 
corporation is not insolvent, by 10% of each class of 
stockholders and 5% of all stockholders. 

The Corporate Reorganization Act also made many 
important changes in the general bankruptcy law, 
notably the change in the law of provability of claims, 
the landlord’s claim for future rent being now limited 
to one year in ordinary b ptcies, three years 
in corporate reorganizations, and without limitation 
in debtor proceed authorized by the Act of March 
3, 1933, (ater referred to). 

The Municipal Relief Act, approved by the 
President May 24, 1934, which was passed as an 
emergency relief measure and limited to two years 
In its operation, requires the consent of 51% in 
amount of the creditors to the filing of a petition for 
relief and the plan of readjustment must be sub- 
mitted with the petition. The consent of 75% in 
amount of the creditors is required for confirmation of 
the plan, except, that the consent of 30% of the credi- 
tors is required to file a petition and the consent of 
6624 of the creditors is r for confirmation of a 
plan proposed, in case of di e, irrigation, re- 
Clamation and. levee districts. ori Act 
was declared unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court, May 25, 1936. A petition for a 
rehearing was pending at the time this memorandum 
was prepared. 

The Municipal Relief Act was twice amended, 
before the Supreme Court held it unconstitutional. 
One amendment extended the operation of the 
Act to January 1, 1940, The other reduced from 
663g to 51% the number of creditors required 
to approve a plan proposed by a drainage, irrigation, 
reclamation or levee district. 

On May 27, 1935, the United States Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional the Frazier-Lemke 
Bankruptcy Act of June 28, 1934. However, Con- 
gress, during the closing days of its 1935 session, 
amended the Bankruptcy Act so as to permit ers, 
threatened with foreclosure and unable to obtain 


' “relief through conciliation methods, to go into 


bankruptcy 
. The new 


Frazier-Lemke Act invalid. The new Act provides, 


pears. 
prop 
aside to him, 
n under supervision and control of the court, 
ofall the remainder of his property, including his 


ered exemptions under terms 


is authorized to stay all proceedings 
for three years, during which time the debtor is 
permitted to retain possession of his property under 


the supervision and control of the court rid 
he pays a reasonable rental for that part teteaue 
property which he retains. The rental is used to 
pay taxes and upkeep; the remainder is distributed 
among the secured and unsecured creditors and 
applied on their claims. At the end of three years, 
or prior thereto, an appraisal is made, and the 
debtor can regain unencumbered possession by 
paying into court the amount of the appraisal of 
the property of which he retains possession, in- 
cluding the amount of encumbrances on his e@x- 
emptions, up to the amount of the appraisal, less 
the amount paid on the principal. Upon request 
oe by aay paige Pere! or Hen creditor, 
Shall order a sale of the prope: 
at ae ao auction. Rey ae 
he debtor is allowed ninety days in which to 
redeem any property sold at such a sale by paying 
the amount for which the property is sold, with 
interest at five per cent, to the court and he may 
then apply for his discharge in bankruptcy. The 
Act is declared to be an emergency measure. If, 
in- the judgment of the court, such emergency 
ceases to exist in its locality, the court, in its dis- 
cretion, may shorten the stay of proceedings and 
ee to liquidate the estate. This new Act has 
een challenged as unconstitutional in several 
apa Ce ad g rye pen el holding the 
nstitutional and others holding the 
bave been rendered. : C eee 

On March 3, 1933, President Hoover approved the 
Debtors Relief Act. That Act extended the bank- 
ruptcy law to cases in which debtors seek relief from 
their obligations, through compositions and exten- 
pels Sater can cae aap of an adjudication as 

ankrup' us relieving themselves of the so-called | 
“stigma” of bankrupcty. . 

The Act (Section 74a) provides that any per- 
son filing proceedings under that section shall be re- 
ferred to as ‘‘debtor.” ; 

Briefly, the amendment provides for the relief of 
any person (excepting a corporation) Section 74; 
for the relief of farmers, Section_75; and for the re- 
organization of railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce, Section 77. The procedure differs in each 
classification. 

Under Section 74, the person seeking relief may file ~ 
a petition stating that it is his desire to offer com- 
position or secure an extension of time to pay his 
debts; the petitlon must have the approval of the 
district judge. 

In involuntary. cases brought on the bankruptcy 
side of the court against any debtor, the debtor 
has the right to seasonably file an answer seeking 
the same relief. : 

There is no adjudication of bankruptcy except as 
set forth in the amendatory law for failure on the 
ror - the debtor to comply with some provision 

ereof. 

Farmers may proceed under either Section 74, as 
an ordinary debtor, or under Section 75, specifically 
covering agricultural cases. The law provides 
for the appointment of a conciliation commissioner, 
whose compensation is fixed at minimum rates to 
meet the emergency of the times and who is charged 
with the duty of acting as assistant to the farmer in 
the preparation of his legal documents and otherwise 
officiates largely throughout the proceedings. f 

Stays of pending actions, including foreclosures, 
during the proceedings in the bankruptcy court, are 
provided for and cover all the property of the 
farmer in farming operations. oe tape approved 
May 15, 1935, the term ‘farmer’ extended to 
include persons engaged in dairy farming, poultry 
or live stock raising, and the personal representatives 
of a dec farmer. 

No order of liquidation or adjudication ue be 

instituted against a wage earner or a farmer without 
his consent. The amendatory law specifically pro- 
vides (Section 74 p) that no involuntary proceedings 
may be brought against a wage earner thereunder, 
The Amendment of May 15, 1935, provides than no 
order of liquidation or adjudication shall be en- 
tered against a wage earner or a farmer. ' 
, The Railroad Reorganization Act.of March 3, 
1933, amended in the closing days of the 1935 Con- 
gress, was approved by the President, August 27, 
1935. This Act is known as Section 77, and its 
provisions are too intricate and complicated for this’ 
analysis. Any railroad engaged in interstate com~ 
merce is amenable to the law, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission wields much authority and 
influence in the entire proceedings. The legal 
action is taken, however, in the courts of bank- 
ruptcy, as is the case in other proceedings under the 
bankruptcy law. 


~ A Contract is an agreement of two or more 
parties by which reciprocal rights and obligations 
are created, One party acquires a right, enforceable 
at law, to some act or forbearance from the other, 
who is under a corresponding obligation. 
To the creation of a valid contract there must 
>> beé: : F : 
1. Precise: agreement. The offer of one party 
must be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- 
ing tothe terms offered. | 
2. There must be a consideration which may or 
<_ may not be a matter of dollars and cents. For ex- 
ample, marriage is a civil contract in most of the 
_ states of the Union. ome 
3. The parties must have capacity to contract. 
The contracts of insane persons are not binding upon 
them. Married women are now generally permitted 
to contract as though single, and bind their separate 
_ property. The contracts of an infant are generally 
not binding upon him unless ratified after attaining 
his majority. —____ 
4. The party’s consent must not be the result of 
’ fraud or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
__- party imposed upon. - 
- 5. The purpose of the parties must be lawful. 
Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, or 
whose aim is against public policy are void, 
The following contracts very generally are required 
to be attested by some writing: 
Contracts by their terms not to be performed 


\ 


Negotiable instruments, the common forms 
of which are promissory notes, checks, or other bills 
oi exchange, while having the same general requisites 
as other contracts, have certain distinct features. 
' The purpose of the law is to facilitate as much as 
possible their free passing from.hand to.hand like 
currency. The assignment of an ordinary contract 
lea’ the assignee in no different position fur en- 


ree of any defences which might have been set up 
i wainst his predecessors, except those defects that 
were inherent in the instrument itself. 
; To be negotiable an instrument must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the maker (of a note) or drawer 
(of a bill or check). 

“It must contain an unconditional promise or 

r to pay a certain sum in money. 

Must be payable on’ demand, or at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time. 
Must be payable to order or to bearer. 

An instrument is negotiated, that is completely 
7 transferred, so as to vest title in the purchaser, 
_ It payable to bearer, or indorsed simply with the 
name of the last holder, by mere delivery, if payable 
to order by the indorsement of the party to whom 

is payable and delivery. 

_ One who transfers an instrument by indorsement 
warrants to,every subsequent holder that the instru- 
ment is genuine, that he has title to it, and that if 
t paid by the party primarily liable at maturity, he 
will pay it upon receiving due notice of non-payment. 
To hold an indorser liable the holder upon its 


tas 


_By charging a bonus for a loan and then putting 
on record the loan minus the bonus, many profes- 
‘sional money lenders avoid the usury laws. They 
_ take advantage, also, of the pawnbroking interest 
tes by requiring a pledge from the borrower. 

der the Small Loan Acts in many of the states 
it of 12% to 126% is charged, according to the 
ar _ Pawnbrokers are licensed and they operate 
: ee special pi : 

_ The general penalty for usury in most of the 
States is forfeiture of the excess interest. 


_An Acknowledgment is the act of declaring the 
xecution of an instrument before an officer author- 
; zed to certify to such declaration. The officer cer- 
a pees to the fact of such declaration, and to his knowl- 
_ edge of the identity of the person so declaring. Con- 
_ veyances or deeds of land to be entitled to be re- 
corded must first be acknowledged before a proper 
officer. Most of the States have forms of acknowl- 
edgments, which should be followed. 
._ Acknowledgments may be taken in general by 
Notaries Public, Justices of the Peace, Judges or 
Clerks of Courts of the higher grades, Registers, 
4 Masters in Chancery, Court Commissioners, Town 
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\LAW OF GONTRACTS. > o 


INTEREST LAWS. 


. when of record; on notes, 6 years; on open accounts 


y ACKNOWLEDCMENT OF DEEDS. 


making thereof. Py RS 
* A promise to answer for the debt, default, or mis- 
carriage of another person. 


: 
Contracts made in ‘consideration of marriage, — : 
: 


within a year from the 


except mutual promises to marry. 

Promise of an executor or administrator to pay 
debts of deceased out of his own property. _ 

Contracts for the creation of any interest or estate 
in land, with the exception of leases for a short 
term, generally one year. ; 

Contracts for the sale of goods above a certain q 
value, unless a portion of the price is paid or part of : 
the goods delivered. 

Partial performance of the contract is gen- 
erally held to dispense with the necessity for a 
writing; many verbal contracts in the presence of 
competent witnesses have been upheld by the courts. 

If the damages liable to result from the 
breaking of a contract are uncertain the parties 
may agree upon a sum to which either may be entitled . 
as compensation for a breach, which will be upheld by 
the courts, but if the sum so fixed is not designed as 
a fair compensation to the party injured, but as a 
penalty to be inflicted, it will be disregarded. 

A party is generally excused for the failure to 
perform what he has agreed only by the act of 
God or the public enemy, except in cases involving 
a personal clement in the work to be performed, such 
as death or sickness of the party contracting. 


4 PROMISSORY NOTES AND CHECKS. 
(Revised by an official of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York.) 


non-payment at maturity must give prompt notice 
of such non-payment to the indorser 2nd that, the 
holder looks to the indorser for payment. Such , 
notice should be sent within twenty-four hours. Y 

When an indorser is thus compelled to pay 
he may hold prior parties through whom he received 
the instrument liable to him by sending them prompt 
notice of non-payment upon receiving such notice 
from the holder. ers 

The maker of a note is liable to pay it if unpaid 
at maturity without any notice from the holder 
or indorser. 

Notice to one of several partners is sumicient 
notice to ail. 


When a check is certified by a bank the bank 
becomes primarily liable to pay it without notice of 
its non-payment. and when the holder of a check 
thus obtains its certification by the bank, the drawer 
of the check and previous indorsers are released from ‘ 
Rapley and the holder looks to the bank for pay- : 
ment. t 

The drawer of a check that has been certified can- : 
not stop payment on it at the bank after it has ‘ 
been certified. « 

As a matter of general practice checks dated on : 
Sundays or holidays are not questioned. - 

A bona fide holder of a negotiable instrument. 
that is, a party who takes an instrument regular on ~ 
its face, before its maturity, pays value for it and has 
no knowledge of any defences to it, is entitled to 
hold the party primarily liable responsible for its 
payment, despite any defences he may_have against 
the party to whom he gave it, except such as rendered 
the instrument void in its conception. 


The statutes of limitation of action for recovery ; 
o- gutoreement ta an potions on debts vary from 1 : 
0 vears in the eren ates, 
cen yore. tes, according to the 

The prevailing limit is 6 years on notes and open 
accounts, 
_ Im New York State the limitations are—on 
judgments, 6 years when not of record, 20 years, 


6 years from last item on either side. A judgment 
ceases after 10 years to be a lien on nay catape: 


. 


Clerks, Mayors and Clerks of incorporate 
within their respective jurisdictions.> A ee 
The requisites toa valid deed are the same in gen- 
eral as other contracts, but the appointment of an 
enter beeeute z i eek enaanee ‘person must 
execu’ th the same f f 
Pouueite #0 Gueperd Nets erate 
nN. Y. State, under the Common Law, 
could be legally executed and acknowledged ont So 
day. There is now nothing in the statutes to the 
contrary. 29 
Seals or their equivalent (or whatever is intended 
as such) are necessary in practically all of the States. _ 


ae Penalty. ‘ State. 


...|Hanging 
Colorado. ...|Lethal Gas 
Connecticut .|Electrocution 
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ss GRIMES AND PENALTIES. 
PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


i .|Life Imprisonment 
inn ..| Life Imprisonment 
Mississippi. .| Hanging 


Penalty. State. Penalty. 
CER LRT | [Re ACE 
.|Electrocution Maine...... Life Imprisonment 
Lethal Gas Maryland... Hanging ..|Hanging 
. .|Electrocution 4 ass. . . |Electrocution Pennsylvania) Electrocution* 


Rhode Island|Life Imprisonment 


: 
v 
| wl 
Oklahoma... |Electrocution ; 
regon.. Hangin, — ont 

A 
So. Carolina ,|Electrocution 5 


i So, Dakota. .|Life Impri 

Delaware ...|Hanging Missouri. . ..|Hanging Tennessee .. . Bleatreeutin iu 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution Montana ..|Hanging Texas .. .|Electrocution 
Florida... / ||Electrocution Nebraska. |. |Electrocution Utah. ‘|Hanging or Shooting 
Georgia... .. Electrocution Nevada... .. Lethal Gas Vermont. ...|Electrocution 
Jdaho oss Hanging Dist Sk da Aa 3:6 Hanging Virginia ....|Electrocution 
Tilinois...... Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution Washington .|Hanging 
Indiana... ..|Electrocution New Mexico .) Electrocution W. Virginia. .| Hanging 
TOWES ico. Hanging New York.. |Electrocution Wisconsin... Tite ieealaonbeehe 

ANSAS..... Hanging N. Carolina. .; Lethal Gas Wyoming. . .|/Lethal Gas ; 
Kentucky. . -|Hlectrocution No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment ||U. S. (Fed. ’ 
Louisiana. . .| Hanging OHIO. 5-25. |Blectrocution Gov't.) en Pee ’ <7 


PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPPING. 


The Act of Congress of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
transportation of-any person in interstate or foreign 
commerce unlawfully detained and held for ransom 
or reward. The penalty is imprisonment for such 
term as the court shall determine. Section 338(a) 
Title 18 U. 8S. C., deals with the mailing of threaten- 
ening communications and contains a provision for 
the punishment of any person who attempts to extort 
money or other thing of value in connection with a 
threat to kidnap any person. The penalty in this 
Act is not more than $5000 fine or imprisonment of 
hot more than twenty years, or both. In Jan., 
1936, the President signed an amendment to the 
“Lindbergh Law"’ providing a penalty of ten years in 
prison or a fine of $10,000 for any one convicted of 
Teceiving, passing or handling money paid as ran- 
som. Under the federal law, the penalty for kid- 
napping is not less than 10 years, or death if the 
jury so directs. 

Every State has penalties, which now vary 
according to whether the person stolen is young 
or old. or is abducted for extortion or revenge; 
or is harmed, or is taken for family reasons. 
Maine in 1935 increased the penalty to life im- 
prisonment instead of 20 years; Oklahoma stepped 
it up to ten years or more in prison or death, accord- 

to circumstances. California kidnappers 
who harm the victim are liable to execution. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


In North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
states where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
for murder, death by hanging Is inflicted if a person 
kills somebody else while serving a life term. 

In some of the capital-punishment states the jury 
has the right to fix the penalty at life imprisonment, 
by_urging mercy. 

In Kentucky. the death penalty in case of rape is 
inflicted by hanging. 

Felonies, such as manslaughter, arson, burglary, 
robbery and larceny, are in some States subdivided 
into degrees, first, second, t and even fourth; 
while in others there is a single general classification. 
_ In New York and in several other States laws are 
in effect which provide longer and longer terms of 
imprisonment for second, t' , or fourth or more 
convictions of felonies. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES, 


Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 

levies war against them, or adheres to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort, is guilty of treason. 
The penalty upon conviction is imprisonment for not 
less than 5 years, fine of not less than $10,000, or 
death. 
- Misprision of treason consists in general of hav- 
ing knowledge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
treason of others. The penalty is imprisonment for 
not more than 7 years, and fine of not more than 
$1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 

Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting 
on foot, assisting or engag in armed resistance to 
the execution of the laws by two or more. The 
penalty on conviction is imprisonment for not more 


rs, fine of not more than $10,000, or both. 
iS erie, ere perate in commit- 


unishable by $10,000 
The 


classes: one, the misuse of the mails for immoral or _ : 
fraudulent purposes, the other, robbing the mails; ? 
— vary with the nature of the particular 
offense. Stans 


CRIMES UNDER STATE PENAL CODES. y 


Murder in the First Degree may be generally __ 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional aud premedi- 
tated killing of a human being, or sucn a killing re- 
sulting from the commission or attempt to commit — 
one of the graver crimes, such as arson, burglary, 
rape or robbery. ¥ 

Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing” 
without premeditation, or resulting from the attempt; 
to commit some lesser crime. Hara 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the __ 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 10 


- 


years to life. i 
In the states which have no death penalty, murder — 
in the second degree is usually also punished by life 
imprisonment. : i te 


Pennant. may be defined as a killing either 
ly resulting from the careless or unlat 
ful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from tl 
commission of some unlawful act of comparative! 
trivial character or in the heat of passion and with- 


iam 


the second degree applies also to manslaughter. 
Denalty may range from 1 to 20 years, 
Assault with Intent to Kifl—Under Fede 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not moi 
than 20 years, while assault with intent to commit | 
felony other than murder or rape is punishable by 
not more than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine o 
not over $3,000. Riecoa 
Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 
death by hanging. Rape is liable in the South and 
South-west to punishment by death, but in pra 
tically all of these states a recommendation by 
jury can soften the sentence to life imprisonm 
Arson—where classified in eee ay 


nu m. 


5,000. : : 
Arson may bring the death penalty in Alabama, — 
Delaware, Illinois, North Caroling, South Carolina, 

and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 

equivalent, may result in Idah ois, Main 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohi 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Where death results, arson becomes murder an 
Re ae - ow sited 
Burglary—Robbery, and grand larceny, are to 
some mane interchangeable names and crimes, and 
carry penalties which range, in many grades, from 
year to life imprisonment. As in the case of assault = 
with intent to , the severity of the punishment as 

fixed by statute depends on whether the offend: $ 

armed, and how armed; and whether the crime 

done by day or night; iu a building, occupied or — 

unoccupied; or on the street; with or without threat 

or force. 
Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North — 

Carolina, or life imprisonment, or Its 20-year equiva- 


lent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Tilinois, In- 

diana, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 

Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah. i 

_ ~ Life imprisonment, under the Baumes and like 

_- laws may result in New York and several other 

states, in case of prior felony convictions.  —* 

_ Robbery may be punished by death in Alabama, 
and Virginia; and by a life term in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Mlinois, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New 

~ Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 

_ Dakota, and West Virginia. A 

In New York State 15 years is the ordinary maxi- 

mum; the same in case of burglary. 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft 
—of property from the person or immediate presence 
- of the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be armed 
or unarmed, though some States also distinguish the 
second from the first degree, where the theft is ac- 
complished by means of threats of future rather than 
immediate injury. Federal Statutes fix the penalty 
for robbery at not more than 15 years. 


_ Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also classify ag grand larceny theft of property from 
_ the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 

though, of course, accomplished without the force 
S e fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
_ the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 
not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
not more than $10,000. 

Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 
_ taking no account of Baumes laws, the maximum 

being in the State of Washington. In general, the 
maximum penalty is 7 to 10 years. 


A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
on’s property, to take effect after his death. 

_ A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
- position. 

will, or codicil, may be signed any day, including 
ndays and legal holidays. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
, persons of unsound mind, and infants. 
il law, 2 minor is an infant. 

In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
leemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

_ A nuneupative or unwritten will is one made 
_ orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea, 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
gned by the testator, or by some person in his 
esence, and by his direction, and attested by 
two (in some states three) witnesses, who must sub- 
ribe their names thereto in the presence of the 


ills are of two general types. 
: aie first provides for outright distribution. of an 
estate. 

‘he second provides for deferred distribution of 
all of an estate until conditions are more favor- 


first type should provide for the appointment 
0 executor; the second, for an executor and a 
trustee. 
5 An executor serves only long enough to close out 
estate by legal process and turn it over to the 
eneficiaries or the trustee as directed in the will. 
trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 
n the executor, bolds and manages it until such 
e as the will directs final distribution. 
‘he same person, or trust company, can act both 
trustee and executor. 
Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 
It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 


‘he watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
norsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
amperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
peres would give in a direct current circuit 4 
atts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 

att hour or more generally at a given amount 
Fe owant hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
‘1 bis may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
= 


Sfor 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


ELECTRICAL UNITS. 


_ 


more than | 
$5,000. : i 
Bigamy—A person who, having 2 
wife living, marries another, is guilty big ; 
‘Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) in 
the Territories is punishe imprisonment for | 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more than 
$500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigamy, 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 


Perjury under the various State codes usually 
means false testimony on a material point given 
in an action or proceeding at law. 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence in 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Dakota, 
if committed in testifying in a case where the de- 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life sentence. In 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum 20-year 

enalties were reduced by law to 5 years, and the 

Q-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to induce 
juries to convict more frequently. ' 


Libel or Slander—Libel is injurmg by means of 
publication; slander is injury by word of mouth. 
Penalties rarely exceed:a year’s imprisonment and 
usually are confined to money damages. ; 

Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y. Legis- 
lature; signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April 22, and a 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or criminal 
libel cannot be maintained against a reporter, editor, 
publisher or proprietor of a newspaper for the publi- 7 
cation therein of a ‘fair and true’’ report of any : 
judicial, legislative or other public and official pro- ; 
ceedings, or for any heading of the report, provided 
this fairly reflects the contents of the articles pub- 
lished. 

The Act also provides that in an action for libel or 
slander a defendant may prove mitigating circum- 
stances, incliding the sources of his information and 
the grounds for his belief, even though he shall have 
pleaded or attempted to prove justification for the 
published matter on which the action is based. 


husband or 
of bigamy. — 


WILLS. 


s 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or ; 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribute the f 
property, and make a final report to the court, 

If personal effeets—clothing, furniture, paintings, i 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etc,—are not 
disposed of by will, they become part of the general F 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. 

Real estate given outright in a will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in Such a case i 
operating as a deed. 

It should be stated in the will whether inheritance { 
taxes are to be paid out of the general estate or f 
deducted from the individual legacies. These taxes 
have now grown to such relative proportions that it is 


necessary to begin to accumulate cash in the closing 7 
years of life, to avoid quick sales of securities at a 
sacrifice after death to pay the tax. , 


An executor and trustee can be given, in the will, ~ 
the right to join in any agreement of merger, readjust- ~ — 
ment, exchange, or consolidation affecting the securi- 
ties of the estate. ; ; 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in the will 
specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage re 
estate; he can be-instructed to continue as well as to 
liquidate a business. 

A dower right is a widow's right to receive dur: 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and ab tthe 9 
the husband's lands. 

Dower and curtesy rights were abolished in N.Y. 
State under a law of 1929. Husband and wife now 
have equal inheritance rights. Not over one-half 
of an estate can be devised by the owner to charity. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under the law of 
New York and most of the states. 


In general, throughout the United States, a person 
may by will dispose of personalty, at 18 years, Bae of 
realty at 21 years. The statutes vary in the different 
aoe and es any cron bay _ beat es consult an at- 

orney or communicate wit e Secret of St . 
of the state the inquiry relates to. ei. ng 2. 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) i 
Tie Hhoreepower. ly (kw) is equal to about 
e horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 thot in 1 Thtntite : 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. ; a a 
The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
Permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 


- 
. 
y 


a 


pa fhage 


| ‘THE LAW IN NEW YORK STATE. 


_ _ In New York, the provisions in limiting the time 
_ for commencing prosecutions are contained in 


Sections 141 to 144a, inclusive, of the Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure. These sections read as follows: 

“There is no limitation of time within which a 
prosecution for murder must be commenced. It 
may be commenced st any time after the death of 
the person killed. (Section 141.) 

“A prosecution for a felony, other than murder. 
must be commenced within five years after its com- 
Mission, except where a less time is prescribed by 
Statute. And a prosecution for a misdemeanor must 
be commenced within two years after its commis- 
sion.” (Section 142.) 

“If, when the crime is committed, the defendant 
be without the State, the prosecution may be com- 
menced within the time limited therefor, after his 
return into the State. If, after the crime is com- 
mitted, the defendant departs from the State, or if 
he remains within the State under a false name, the 
time of his absence or of such residence within the 
State under such false name is not a part of the 
time limited for the commencement of the prosecu- 
tion. Only the time during which the defendant 
is an inhabitant of or usually or publicly a resident 
within the State or usually or publicly in personal 
attendance upon business or employment within the 
State shall be computed as part of the time limited 
ie the commencement of a prosecution.” (Section 

“A prosecution is commenced, within the meaning 
of any provision of this act which limits the time for 
commencing an action, when an information is laid 
before a magistrate charging the commission of a 
crime and a warrant of arrest is issued by him, or 
when an indictment is duly presented by the — 
jury in open court, and there received and filed.” 
(Section 144.) 

“If a prosecution be commenced within the time 
limited therefor and, on motion or on appeal, the 
indictment be set aside or d for want of 
prosecution or otherwise, or a demurrer to the in- 
dictment be allowed with directions that the case be 
resubmitted to the grand jury, or a motion in arrest 
of judgment be granted and the defendant be re- 
committed to answer a new indictment, the time 
during which the prosecution was pending shall not be 
computed as part of the time of the limitation pre- 
seribed for the offense, provided a Dew prosecution 
for the same offense be commenced within sixty 
days after the order is entered.” (Added by L. 
1929, ch. 246, July 1.) (144a.) - 

Section 170 of the N. Y. State Code of Criminal 
Procedure is as follows: “If the crime charged be a 
felony the arrest may be made on any day, and at 
any time of the day or during any night. 

“If it be a misdemeanor, the arrest cannot be 
made on Sunday, or at night, unless by direction of 
the Magistrate endorsed upon the warrant.” 

Section 801 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
deals with the service of a Search Warrant and is as 
follows: ‘“The Magistrate must insert a direction in 
the warrant, that it be served in the daytime, unless 
the affidavit be positive that the property is on the 

on, or in the place to be searched; in which case 
e may insert a direction that it be served at any 
time of the day or night.” a ~ 

Section 802 of the Code of minal Procedure 
provides that in the City and County of New York 
@ search warrant must be executed within five days 
after its date; in any other county, within ten days; 
a@ search warrant not executed within the time 
prescribed is void. 


UNITED STATES. 


“No person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
for treason or other capital offense, wilful murder 
excepted, unless the indictment is found within 
three years next after such treason or capital offense 
is done or committed. ror 18, 581, U. 8. 
as amended by the Act of Dec. 27, 1927.) 


ry oy ore Ry ae Boe el. 
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ik aie sg : : 
_ STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS IN CRIMINAL AND CIVIL CASES. 


ae ee 


erie Ue peel trace Se eee ee 
xtend to any person bel m justice. it. 18, 
§583 U.S.C.) - : ‘ 

Any person who procures naturalization illegally. 
or who aids or encourages another to do so, or gives 
false testimony as to any material act in such a pro- 

ing, may be prosecuted at any time within five 
pia Ne commission of the crime, (Tit. 8, §415, 


INTERNAL REVENUE PROSECUTIONS. ; 


No change has been made in the limitation upon 
prosecutions for violations of the internal revenue © 
laws as contained in “An Act to limit the time 
within which prosecutions may be instituted against 
persons charged with violating internal revenue 
laws,"’ approved July 5, 1884, as amended and re- 
enacted by section 1110 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
and further amended by section 1108 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932, to read as follows: 

“That no person shall be prosecuted, tried, or — 
punished, for any of the various offenses arising 
under the internal revenue laws of the United — 
States unless the indictment is found or the in- — 
formation instituted within three years next ~ 
after the commission of the offense, except that 
the period of limitation shall be six years— — ag 

“(1) for offenses involving the defrauding or _ 
attempting to defraud the United States or — 
any agency thereof, whether by conspiracy — 
or not, and in any manner, Fe’ 

“(2) for the offense of willfully attempting in — 
any manner to evade or defeat any tax or the 
payment thereof, and » 

*(3) for the offense of willfully aiding or — 
assisting in, or procuring, counseling, or advis- 
ing, the preparation or presentation under, or 
in connection with any matter arising under, — 
the internal revenue laws, of a false or fraudu- 

lent return, affidavit, claim or document 

(whether or not such falsity or fraud is with 

the knowledge or consent of the person author- — 
ized or required to present such return, affidavit, — 
claim, or document). ey 

‘For offenses arising under section 37, of the 
Criminal Code, where the object of the conspiracy 
is to attempt in any manner to evade or defeat 
any tax or the payment thereof, the period of — 
limitation shall also be six years. The time dur- 
ing which the person committing any of the offenses — 
above mentioned is absent from the district where- _ 
in the same is committed shall not be taken as 
any part of the time limited by law for the com- ~ 
mencement of such proceedings. Where a com- — 
plaint is instituted before a commissioner of the ~ 
United States within the period above gy 
the time shall be extended until the discharge of 
the grand. jury at its next session within the 
district.’ 1 eS 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection (a 
of this section shall apply to offenses whenever 
committed; except that it shall not apply to 
offenses the prosecution of which was barred be- — 
fore the date of the enactment of this Act.” 


aide 
ARREST IN CIVIL ACTION. ae 


(, sad 
While imprisonment for debt as it former p 
existed in English and American law (by which a ~ 
debtor might be arrested and imprisoned for mere ~ 
inability to pay his creditor) no longer exists in the 
United States, the statutes of the majority of the — 
States provide for the arrest of a defendant in 
civil action under varying conditions. There 
be no imprisonment for a debt in an action fora 
debt which is dischargeable in b; ptey..! ae 
For example, in the City of New York, a section 
of the Municipal Court Code provides that in an 
action brougbt by an employe for wages, if tk ’ 
amount recovered by such employe does not exceet Mi 
$100, exclusive of costs, and the action is brows i 


within three months after such cause accrued, and 

the execution is returned wholly or partly ge = 
the clerk must issue an execution against the person — 
of the defendant for the sum remaining ng i Y % 

A large number of States determine the right of — 
arrest by the character of the claim on which suit is 
brougbt, allowing in it actions for fraud or yn i 
juries known in the law as ‘‘torts,”’ such as an injury 
to the person or property, conversion or embezzle 
ment, libel, slander, or the like. 

In New York State ane plete es yaa a 
breach of promise, and the ng of pel ion- 
payment of alimony have still further reduced in very _ 
recent years, the operation of laws and court rules: 
which, under one form or another, circumyent tne 
ban on imprisonment for debt. 5 
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United States—Marriage and Divorce Laws. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


MARRIAGEABLE AGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


~ The following table shows, by States, 
consent of parents or guardians. But 


in almost every State 


the marriageable age for both males and females with and without 


the court has the authority to marry young 


couples below the ordinary age of consent, in an emergency, where due regard for their morals and welfare 


so require. 

With Without With Without With || Without 
Consent. Consent. Consent. | Consent. Consent. | Consent. 
Wo- Wo- States. Wo- Wo- States. Wo- Wo- 
Seags Men.| men.|Men./ men. Men.| men.|Men.| men. en.|men.}Men.} men. 
21 18 ae te Bs Nojte 21 21: ||Ohigi anaes 18 16 21 21 

18 i6 21 18 ||/Maine 16 16 21 18: ||}OKla.. 32a. 18 15 21 18 
21 18 (i Berea. Nojte 21 18 POA: Being 18 15 21 18 

21 18 }/Mass. 18 16 21 18) || Paisn seamen ele 16 21 21 

21 18 |}Mich...... 18 16 18 18 |/Philippines| 16 14 20 18 

21 18 ||/Minn 18 16 21 18 |/PuertoRico < 16 21 Ba 

18 

15 

law 

18 

18 

16 

21 

18 

21 

18 

21 


Note—Common law prevails, 14 yrs. for male, 12 
yrs. for female. 

In New Hampshire, with the court’s consent, the 
ages are 14 for males, 13 for females. : 

There:is in fact no fixed minimum age for marriage, 
inasmuch as every state allows judges or other 
authorized officials to unite young couples where the 
condition of the girl calls for marriage as a matter 
of public policy, in deference to inheritance laws 
as well as moral laws. 

Marriage Licenses—A license of some kind is 

> required in every State and Territory, and marriage 
in the United States is now universally on a civil- 
contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 
ized in all the States, provided there is a license to wed. 

No delay in issuing a license is experienced, so far 
as the law is concerned, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, District of Columbia, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. 

A five-day wait for a license is required in Colo- 
Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, 
higan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, eeneyivans, and Wisconsin; a 3-day wait is 

required ‘in California, Texas, and Hawaii. 

er the license is issued a 5-day wait to wed is 
required in Iowa, Vermont, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming; and a 3-day wait in New Jersey. In 
the other states, as a rule, there is no wait. 

The foregoing statements apply to those who are 
above the age of minors. : 

In New York State, a marriage certificate must be 
filed within 5 days, and all under 21 who wish to 
marry must present birth certificates or other proof 
of age. ‘They can be married at the City Chapel, 
N. Y. City, only by a judge of a court of record, 

*In New York State, also, it is required, under a 
1929 law, that a woman who is 14 but not 16 years of 
age, must have the consent of a judge of the Chil- 
dren’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to con- 
sent of parent or guardian) before she can marry. 

But, in the 5-day states, a judge of a Probate or 
other court has power to authorize an_ immediate 
marriage, on an affidavit of necessity. This is true, 
in fact, of almost every state, no matter what ordi- 
nary delays the law stipulates. 

Throughout the South, marriage between whites 
and Negroes is unlawful; marriage between whites 
and Indians is still forbidden in several southern 
states. In Arizona, by 8 law of 1931, a Malay or 
Filipino cannot lawfully marry a Caucasian. 

ew York, Connecticut, Alabama, Louisiana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and 
some other states require proof that the blood of 
both the man and the woman is free from venereal 
infection. 

Common-law marriages of a year or more dura- 
tion, without either license or ceremony, are now val- 

* idated by the courts in practically all the states, on 
proper roof, and where children or property are 
volved. 

In New York State, an amendment to the Domes- 
tic Relations Law took effect on April 29, 1933. the 

urpose of which was to invalidate so-called common 
law marriages entered into after that date. 

Causes For Divorce—In South Carolina the law 


does not allow divorce for any cause. 

In all of the other States the primary cause for 
divorce is adultery. 

Pregnancy of wife by other than husband at time 
of marriage is a stated cause in Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Nezth Carolina, 


Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming. 

It is a cause for annulment in the other States 
when it is proved that the husband had no knowledge 
of the fact. 

Impotency, if unknown at time of marriage, is a 
stated cause in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

In the other States it is a ground for annulment. 

Desertion (abandonment) is a universally stated 
cause for divorce or separation. 

If existing for one year it is a sufficient cause in 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, [llinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Desertion must be for 2 years in Alabama, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

Desertion must be for 3 years in Connecticut, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
sa sl erty Nag Texas and Vermont. 

esertion for 4 years is required in Louisiana; and 
for 5 years in Rhode Island. 

In New York the so-called Enoch Arden law pro- 
vides for annulment of marriage for absence of either 
party for 5 successive years if unknown to be alive. 

Most of the States allow divorce or separation for 
mere absence for 5 years or more. 

Failure to provide support is another name for 
desertion. ; 

Cruelty, physical or mental, if aggravated, is a 
cause everywhere for divorce or separation; so, also, 
is imprisonment for felony prior to and unknown 
to the suing party at time of marriage. And so, 
also, are continuing insanity, and habitual drunk- 
enness. 

Residence of 6 weeks when suing for divorce is 
necessary in Nevada. The period of residence is 
60 days in Wyoming; 90 days in Arkansas, Florida 
and Idaho. 

The period is one year in Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington and West Virginia. 

The period is 2 years in Indiana, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Wis- 


consin. 
The period is 3 years in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. J 


EET UEGC ONY LILVOTCE LAWS; Livpeachments. WT 


Most of the states make a distinction between 
divorce, and separation. In almost every state 
marriages can be dissolved not only by divorce but 
by_annulment. 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud of some 
kind, manifested in concealment by one or the other 


' party of a condition which, would have barred the 


Marriage, such as ty, impotency, blood infec- 

tion, conviction of felony, prior undissolved mar- 
ge, and so forth. 

New York—The so-called Enoch Arden Law is pro- 
vided for in Sec. 7-a of the Domestic Relations Law 
and provides for the dissolution of a marriage by 
the Supreme Court, after appropriate proceedings 
where the husband or wife has absented himself 
or herself for five successive years then last past, 
without being known to be living during such time: 
where the absent husband or wife is believed to be 
dead and a diligent search has been made to dis- 
cover that such husband or wife is living and no 
Such evidence has been found. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Sec. 7 of the Do- 
mestic Relations Law, a marriage is provided to 
be void from the time its nullity is declared by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, if either party 
thereto has been incurably insane for a period of 
five years or more. ; 

Under the same section marriages may be an- 
nulled where either party is under the age of legal 


consent, which is eighteen years; is incapable of 
consenting to a marriage for want of understand- 
ing; is incapable of entering into the marriage 
State from physical cause; or consents to such 
marriage by reason of force, duress or fraud. 


See. 6 of the Domestic Relations Law rovides 
as follows: Void Marriages. A marriage is absn- 
utely void if contracted by a aoe whose husband 
or wife by a former marriage is living, unless either: 


1. Such former marriage has been annulled or 
has been dissolved for a eause other than adultery 
of such person; provided, that if such former 
marriage has been dissolved for the cause of the 
adultery of such person he or she may marry again 
in the cases provided for in section eight of this 
ee) ag and such subsequent marriage shall be 
valid; 

2. Such former husband or wife has been finally 
Sentenced to imprisonment for life; 

3. Such former marriage has been dissolved 
pursuant to section 7A (Enoch Arden—see above) 
of this chapter. 

Actions to annul a void or voidable marriage 
may be brought only as provided in the Civil Prac- 
tice Act and the Rules of Civil Practice. 

Under the statutes of New York State an action 
for absolute divorce may be based only upon the 
single ground of adultery. 


IMPEACHMENTS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for “treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on con- 
viction, shall be removed from office. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment. i 

The Senate has the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose they are 
on oath or affirmation. 

When the President of the United States is tried, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court presides. 

No conviction is had except by the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
person convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be Hable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment, according to law.” 

Impeachments to date have been as follows: 

(1) _ William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 


The House, Dec. 4, 1797, 
, and the impeachment trial an 
His pie ies bey a gat a pee 
urisdiction when it ex lount. e Senate, 
foe 10, 1799, by vote of 14 to 11, to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 
(2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of New Ham 


co 
ade July 8, 
Dee. 17, 1798. 


15 gull 
acq = 

Peck, Jud of the District Court 

of So United States for the District of Missouri; 

peached for tyrannous treatment of counsel, 1830; 

ia May 11 to Mal 30, 1830, and from Dec. 13, 

1830, to oe ; vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, 

verdict, acquittal. 
H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
oak of the United States for the District of Ten- 


William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
v a" renee of Pitk me SEES baa in 1917, and adopted 
and promulgated by the Government's Committee 


ent of the people, 
4 pelteva tn the Umted Stare errata ie « Bilge ot ete aovernieds a democracy in a rep 


a perfect union, one and inseparable; established w pun 


le; whose just powers are derived from t 

Pe ecien Nation of many sovereign States; 

those principles of freedom, 
- their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my 

" laws: to respect its flag, and to 


equality, justice and humanity for which 


° itution; te obey ita 
to my country to love it; to support its Constitution; 
caren it eainst all enemies. 


nessee, impeached 1862 for supporting the secession 
movement and unlawfully acting as Judge of the 
Confederate District Court; trial May 22 to June 26, 
1862; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty; verdict, guilty; 
punishment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, corrupt 
use of the veto power, interference at elections and 
high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 30 to 
Moy lh 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; verdict, 


(7)_ Willlam W. Belknap, Secretary of War of 
the United States, impeached for accepting bribes; 
trial, April 5 to Aug. 1, 1876; vote, guilty 5, not 
Be nk 25; verdict, acquittal 
of the United States for the District. of Florida; 
impeached 1905 for misconduct in office; trial Feb. 
6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty; 
verdict acquittal. ; 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
United States Commerce Court; was impeached 
July 11, 1912, on thirteen articles charging him with 
corrupt collusion with coal mine owners and rail- 
road officials while in office. The Senate began 

al Dec. 3, 1912, and ended Jan. 13, 1913; 
verdict, guilty; removal from office. 

(10) United States District Judge, Alston G. 
Dayton, Northern District of West Virginia, was 
impeached, June 12, 1914; proceedings abandoned 
March 3, 1915. 

(11) George W. English, U.S. District Judge, East. 
Dist., ll. The abt igen 1, 1926, vot 
peachment. He resigned. 

(12) Harold Louderback, U. 8. District Judge, 
at San Francisco. It was charged that he had 
profited pecuniarily by the appointment of receivers, 
and had shown favoritism. He testified that he 
never received a penny from any of his a Doe 
and that his receivers were competent and were no 
appointed by favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 
19. 3, voted on the Beater and he was acquitted: 

uilty, 45; not g , 34. 
. a3) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern Florida. He had been impeached by the 
House on charges concerned with certain financial 
transaction growing out of or associated with fees 
allowed to lawyers. There were 7 counts, on 6 he 
was acquitted, on the seventh he was voted A 
56 to tsa bare two thirds majority—and the 
Senate on April 17, 1936, removed him from office, after 
having, by ¥ to 0, voted not to extend the punish- 
ment to ‘‘disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust or profit under the United 


States.’ 
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lication. Accepted by the House of Repre- 
petting on behalf of the American People, April 
3, 1918. 
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Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court - 
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- name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court | 


in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 

so an administrator. f f 

_ In the case either of an executor or an adminis- 

trator, the disposition of the estate is subject to the 

supervision of the court, be it probate, orphans, or 

~ -».. surrogate. 

i ~ When there is no will, a person is said to have 

‘died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 

New York and some other states have Public Ad- 
ministrators who are paid regular salaries out of the 

5 public funds. 

ie Every estate is subject to one or more odligations 

¥ 


before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
_ These obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another. 
Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. 
First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, or 
local; also mortgages on real estate. 
4 Judgments in civil actions for money owed are 
liens, and as such are obligations. 
t Contracts made by the deceased involving con- 
 tingent or direct money obligations are debts, if 
- acknowledged as proven. 
--—s-s Wages owed are in most of the states a debt and 
when proven, are a lien. 
_ Money or other property held in trust by the 
- deceased is an obligation. 
Costs of administration up to the time of settle- 
- ment of an estate are obligations. 
_ So also are expenses of the last illness, and burial 
_ costs including a tomb at from $100 to $500, accord- 
ing to the State. 
Pending settlement of the estate the necessary 
living expenses of the family are an obligation. 
‘ There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, 
claims on an estate must be submitted within one 
__year, provided the creditors have been given due 
notice of the debtor’s death. 
__ Following. is a brief summary of the Inheritance 
_ Tax laws of the States. ; 


labama—Taz—A tax equal to the full amount of 
state tax (80%) permissible when levied by and 
_ paid to Alabama as a credit or deduction in 
computing any Federal Estate Tax payable by 
_ such estate according to Act of Congress of 1926, 
with respect to the items subject to taxation in 
Alabama. : 


Alaska—Taz—Primary rates; On amount up to 
15,000; to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to husband or 
lineal ancestor, 144%; to brother or sister or 
escendant of such, wife or widow of son, or 
- husband of daughter, 3%; brother or sister of 
father or mother, or descendant of such, 4%; 
- other collaterals, or strangers, or body politic or 
shal corporate, 5%. On larger amounts the tax rises 

_ to 344 times the primary rate. Exemptions, to 
lied widow, husband, lineal issue (including adopted 
___ ehildren), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; 
to collaterals, $1,000; charitable transfers to 
re _ hospitals, schools, ete., $2,500. 


ah 
- Arizona—Husband and wife, 


ft lineal descendant, son- 
law. 


California—Taz, and Exemptions—Husband ($5,000 

exemption): wife ($24,000 exemption); child ($12,- 
_, 000 exemption); lineal ancestor lineal issue ($5,- 
000 exemption), tax then ranges from 2% to 10%. 


ah INHERITANCE TAX LAWS OF THE STATES. 
“It is customary for a person who makes a will to | 


- . may. appoint an administrator. The executor named | 


Broth: ister, or wife or : 
($2,000 mption); tax then ranges 
15%. ack: 
exemption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 
Others named as heirs ($50 
then varies from 7% to 16%. 
One half of the community pro) 
by will to wife or husband is exempt 


Colorado—Taz—The exemptions are—$20,000 for 
the widow; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted 
child, or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife 
or widow of son, widower of daughter, grand- 
parent, brother, sister, mutually acknowledged 
child; $500 for all others who inherit $500 or less, 
but if they inherit more than $500 they pay on 
all they get. The tax ranges from 2 per cent to 
16 per cent, according to the degree of relationship 
and the size of the inheritance. The legislature in 
1935, amended the Law so that tax exemptions 
to charitable gifts is limited to use in Colorado. 


Connecticut—Taz—The net estate of any resident 
of this State passing to any parent, grandparent, 
husband, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to and 
including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to a 
tax of 1% thereof; thence up to 4%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident decedent 
shall be ascertained by adding to the appraised 
value of the inventoried estate all gains made in 
reducing to possession choses in action, including 
notes and mortgages but not including corporate 
or governmental stocks on bonds, nor including 
mcome accruing after death; and de2ucting there- 
from losses incurred in the reduction to possession 
of choses in action, including notes and mortgages, 
but not including corporate or governmental 
stocks or bonds, nor including income accrued 
after death. 


Delaware—Taz—To grandparents, parents, child or 
descendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $50,000; 
in respect to husband and wife 1% up to $30,000; 
in respect to others thence up to 4%. To brother 
or sister, uncle, aunt, great-uncle, great-aunt 
or their descendants, $1,000 exempt. Rates on 
excess, 2% up to $25,000; thence up to 5%. To 
non-blo 5% up to $25,000; thence up to 8%. 
Ezxemptions—Any property or estate or interest 
therein passing to or for the use of, or in trust 
for, charitable, educational, historical or religious 
societies or institutions, or cities or towns for 
public improvement or to school districts or 
library commission. 


rty passing 
om taxation. 


Florida—Tar—The tax begins at 1% on an estate 
oan its Meat deal pi wenues Se gradually rises to 
4 of the amount by which the net estate exceed. 
$10,000,000. Z 
1933, the amount of transfer tax “shall be a sum 
equal to the amount by which the credit allowable 
under the applicable federal revenue act for estate, 
inheritance, legacy and succession taxes actually 
paid to the several states shall exceed the aggregate 
amount of all constitutionally valid estate, in- 
heritance, legacy and succession taxes actually 
paid to the several states or the United States 
(other than the State of Florida) in respect to any 
property owned by such decedent or subject to 
such taxes as a part of or in connection with his 
estate.” Similar provisions apply to non residents 
and aliens. Estates affected by the new law are 
those whose owners died after Nov. 4, 1930. There 
is an exemption of $100,000 to residents. 


Georgia—Tar—Highty per cent of the amount 

SO ohn nice Co). If the 
ot subject to the eral Tax, n 

assessed by the State. Y Rae 


Idaho—Taz—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at 
following rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue 
or ancestor, adopted child or its issue, 2%; 
exempt to widow, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000; 
to others of this class, $4,000. To brother or 
sister, or their descendants, or wife or widow of 
son, or husband of daughter, 4%; exempt $1,000. 
To uncles, aunts or descendants, 6%; exempt, 
$500. To others, 8%; no exemption The tax: 
in the case of husband, wife, ‘itneat issue rises 


to 15 per cent, according to the value of the | 


inheritance, and to others the rates range fro 

2% to 30%. The tax on intangible REE | 
property is not imposed when the decedent lived 
in a State other than Idaho where there was no 
tax on such property. (See New York.) 


Uncle or aunt or descendant théreot! ($500 — 


exemption), tax ; 


By an amendment, in effect Oct. 1, | 


rf 
} 
€ 


‘ 


ee 


uy 


cestor, husband, wife. child, adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife or 
Widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, lin- 
eal descendant—in excess of exemption—to $50,- 
000, 2% ; $50,000 to $150,000, 4% ; to $250,000, 6%; 
to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000; 14%. ‘Class B! 
_ uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews or lineal descendants 
of the same, in excess of exemption—to $20,000, 
6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to $170,000) 
12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class C, all others 
except Class D, which consists of gifts for 
hospitals, religious, educational, Bible, mis- 
sionary, tract, scientific, benevolent or chari- 
table purposes within the State, and which 
are entirely exempt—in excess of exemption 
= tO $20,000, 10%; to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to 
$100,000, 16%; to $150,000, 20%; to $250,000, 
24%. over $250,000, 30%. Exemptions—Class A. 
$20,000, except to brother and sister, $10,000; 
Class B, exemption is $500; Class C, $100. 


Indiana—Taz is on the excess above exemption, 
three classes. First includes husband, wife, 
lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child or child to whom the transferer for not less 
than ten years stood in the mutually acknowledged 
relationship of parent. Second, brother, sister or a 
descendant of a brother or sister, wife or widow 
of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, all 
others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% on 
the first class; from 5% to 15% on the second ¢ : 
from 7% to 20% on the third class, Exemptions 
are in the first ss, wife $15,000, children of de- 
cedent under 18 years, 35,000, others $2,000; 
2nd class exemption is $500; 3rd class $100. 


lowa—Tazr—Direct inheritance—Over Sd pea 
graduated tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, 
and rises to 8% on all sums in excess of $300,000, 
when the estate goes to wife. husband, children. or 
other next ef kin. To brother, sister and the like 
the tax ranges from 5% to 10%: 10% to 15% in 
the case of other heirs. Ezemptions—Husband or 
wife, $40,000; each direct heir, $15,000; any other 
lineal descendant, $5,000. 


Kansas—Taz—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, 
lineal descendant, wife or widow of same, adopted 
child_or lineal descendant of adopted child. On 
first $25,000, 1%; thence up to 5% (except in case 
of wife of decedent one- of above rates). To 
brothers and sisters, on first $25,000, 3%; thence 
up to 124%4%. To relatives of all degrees other 
than as above, and to strangers, on first $25,000. 
3h thence up to 15%. Exemptions to wife, 
$75,900; to others of Class A, $15,000; to each 
member of Class B, $5,000. ‘axes are on excess 
over exemptions. Where the excess is less than 
$200 there is no tax. Exemptions and allowances 
if only a part of the estate is in Kansas, are in 
proportion to that part. 


Kentucky—T7az—The Inheritance Tax Law which 
became effective April 25, 1936, places the surviv- 
ing spouse, child by blood, stepchild, adopted 
child (if adoption shall have occurred during in- 
fancy), and grandchild, if the issue of a deceased 
child, in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brother or 
sister of the half blood, nephew, niece, daughter- 
in-law, son-in-law and grandchild, being the issue 
of a living child, in Class B; and all other persons 
not included in either of the other classes, and 
corporations, except educational, religious or other 
institutions, societies or associations, whose sole 
object and purpose are to carry on charitable, 
educational or religious work within the state, 
and cities and towns or public institutions in the 
state when the transfers are to be used for public 
purposes, which are exempt, are in Class C. 
Amount of tax runs from 1% to 16% on Class A; 
from 2% to 16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on 
Class C. Hzemptions—The wife or infant son or 
daughter receive an exemption of $10,000; 
but if the transfer exceeds $30,000 the exemption 
shall be decreased by subtracting from $19,000 
the amount by which the distributable share 
exceeds $30,000, so that a distributable share 
greater than $40,000 shail receive no exemp- 
tion. All other persons of Class A receive an ex- 
emption of $5,000; but if the transfer exceeds 
$15,000 the exemption shall be decreased by sub- 
tracting from $5,000 the amount by which the 
distributable share exceeds $15,000 so that a dis- 
tributable share greater than $20,000 shall receive 
no exemption. If the decedent be not a resident 
of the State of Kentucky the exemption shall be 
the same proportion of the allowable exemption 
in the case ot bear ae ee property baer 

Kentuc ears e whole pro y - 
erred by the decedent.. Those in Classes B and C 
are not allowed exemptions. In each case the 
exemption must be taken out of the first $10,000 
inherited and the tax on the remainder, if any, 


United States—Inheritance Tax Laws of the States. 


_Itlinois—Tarz—Class A. father, mother, Ineal an- 
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a he Pg $10,000 shall be computed at the ratés 


Louisiana—Tax—To aireet descendant by blood 
or affinity, ascendant or surviving peroine in 
excess of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over 
$20,000, 3%. To a collateral relation (including 
brothers or sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, 
on amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000; 
5%; in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stran er, 
in excess of $500, on amount in excess of $500, 
up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exemptions—To direct descendant, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and 
donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. 


Maine—Taz—To ancestors, parents, husband, 
wife, descendants, adopted child, adoptive parent, 
wife of son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 
follows: Up to $50,000, 1%; thence up to 3%; 
310,000 exempt to parents, husband, e, child, 
adopted child, or adoptive parent. To brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, grandchild, nephew, niece or 
cousin, the rates are 4%, 414%, 5% and 6%; to 
grandparents, grandchildren, daughter-in-law, 
son-in-law, 1%, 14%, 2% and 3%; $500 exempt. 
To others, rates are 5%, 6%, 7% and 8%. Chari- 
ties are in this class. Same exemption. The 
Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 
allowed under the Federal Tax Law. 


Maryland—Taz—Direct, 1%; collateral, 716% 
(aw of 1935). The collateral applies to alt ate. 
tributees’ except parents, spouse or lineal de- 
scendants of decedent, and except the State of 
Maryland, or any city or county thereof. Be- 
quests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt. There is no tax when the estate 
amounts to less than $500. The tax is payable 
by the executor or administrator but out of the 
distributive shares. 

Maryland Estate Tar—The only other inheri- 
tance tax. This is imposed only on estates large 
enough to be subject to the Federal Estate Tax. 
The tax payable to Maryland equals the amount 
of the credit allowable under the federal law 
for taxes paid to the State. 


Massachusetts—T7az—An exemption of $10,000 is 
allowed husband, wife, father, mother, child, 
adopted child, adoptive parent; exemption for 
grandchild is $1,000. The rate of tax on such is 1% 
to $25,000: 2% thence to $50,000; 4% to $250,000; 
and so on up to 8% on excess over $1,000,000, The 
rates for other classes of heirs range from 1% to 
12%. Tax reductions are granted on account of 
Federal estate taxes. 


Michigan—Four rates—1. Beneficiaries, grand- 
er, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 

wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
acknowledged child, provided such relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until death of such decedent, granter, etc., 
or any lineal descendant exempt up to $5,000; ¥ 
or husband up to $30,000, with an additional $5,000 
for each minor child to whom no property is trans- 
ferred. 2. Inheritance tax is on totals inet tne 
exemptions up to $50,000, 1%; on first $50,001 
above exemption, 1%; thence up to 8%; provided 
that portion of the property so transferred which 
consists of real estate shall be taxed at % the rates 
specified. 3. In other cases except as in 4, up to 
$50,000, 5%; thence up to 15%. 4. Non resident 
aliens who are not lineal heirs or any corporation 
not chartered by U. S. or any state, are taxable at 
25%, Where Federal treaties conflict this pro- 
vision is abrogated. 


Minnesota—Taz—In estates of persons dying on or — 


after April 1927—Seven classes of beneficiaries: 
wife, adopted children and lineal issue; 2, 


1; 
husband, or mutually acknowledged child and issue; 


3, lineal ancestor (father, mother, grandfather, 
etc.); 4, brother or sister, half-brother or half-sister, 
nephews, Dieces, daughters-in-law, sons-in-law; 
5, uncles, aunts, cousins, second cousins, ete; 
6, State of Minnesota or any political division 
for public purposes, religious, charitable, scientific, 
educational bodies, cemeteries, .ete,—all within 
the State, totally exempt. 7, Kindred other 
than those mentioned, strangers to blood of 
decedent. Exemptions of $10,000 in Classes 
1, 2 and $3,000 on class 3 on excess up to 
$100,000, 1% to 444%; over $100,000, 4% to 
oike 4, exemptions of $1,000; om excess up 
$100,000, 3% thence up to 16%. 6. exempt. 
7. Exemption of $100; up to $100 

15%; over $100,000, 20%. In 19 
passed including, for inheritance tax purposes, 
property which was transferred by joint tenancy 
deeds or agreements, and limiting the amount 
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deductible for maintenance of the widow and 
family to the amount allowed by the_ Probate 
‘Court for one year and not exceeding $5,000 in 
any event. 


_ Mississippi—Tarz—By the 1928 law the tax on the 

het estute of a decedent ranges from four-fifths of 

1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 

16 per cent of the amount by which the net estate 

; exceeds $10,000,000. ‘For the purposes of the tax 

~~ the value of the taxable estate is determined 

(aw of 1934). in the case of a resident, by de- 

ducting $50,000 from the difference between those 
allowed by the law of 1930. 


ts « 
_ | Missouri—7az—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor or 
>> descendant, adopted child or descendant, illegiti- 
S mate child, up to $20,000, 1%; thence up to 6%. 
To brother, sister or descendants, son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, aunt, uncle or descendants, 3%, 
6%, etc., over $400,000, 18%. To brother or sister 
_ of grandparents or descendants, 4%, 8%, etc., over 
$400,000, 24%. To all others, including foreign, 
charitable and religious bequests, 5%, 10%, etc.. 
over $400,000, 30%. Exemptions, husband or wife, 
$20,000; plus the value of a child’s share in the en- 
Fe tire net estate; insane or blind lineal descendants, 
$15,000; lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted 
___ ¢hild or its descendant or illegitimate child, $5,000; 
brother, sister or descendants, son-in-law, daughter- 
_ in-law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250; 
brother or sister of grandparents or their descen- 
-dants, $100; others of less than $100 not taxed. 


_ Montana—Tar—Widow, exemption $17,500; rate 
. on Ist $25,000, lessexemptions, 2%; thence up to 
%. Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ancestor 
or descendant, adopted child or lineal issue of 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
- exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husband, 
exempt, $500—rates, 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt or 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to 24%; 
any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
% to 32%. All property transferred for public 
or charitable purposes within the State, is exempt. 
_ Nebraska—Inheritance tar—Faiher, mother, hus- 
band, wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow 
of the son, or husband of the daughter, 1% 
_ over exemption of $10,000 each; uncle, aunt, 
Niece, nephew or other lineal descendants of 
same, 4% over exemption of $2,000;‘in all other 
eases a graduated tax up to $5,000, from 4%; 
‘ on all the excess over $5,000 to $10,000, 6%; 
| on all the excess over $10,000 and not exceeding 
 ) $20,000, 8%; on all excess over $20,000 and not 
ceeding $50,000, 10%; on all excess over $50,000; 
12%. idow or widower entitled besides to 
_ game exemptions as applies to intestate estates. 
Bequests to religious, charitable and educational 
institutions are tax-exempt. 
 Neyada—7'ax—It was repealed in 1925. 
; er Hampshire—Taxr—All_ property within 
_ the jurisdiction of the state, real, or personal, 
_» except to or for the use of the father, mother. 
‘husband, wife, lineal descendant, adopted 
ehild, the lineal descendant of any adopted 
- child, the wife or widow of a son, or the 
+ husband of a daughter, of a descendant, or to 
or for the use of educational, religious, cemetery, 
or other institutions, societies or associations of 
pobre charity in this state, or for or upon trust 
_ for any charitable purpose in the state, or for the 
care of cemetery lots, or to a city or town in this 
_ state for public purposes, shall be subject to a tax 
for the use of the state. (714% for first 2 years— 
up to June 20, 1937—and 5% thereafter.) 
This law applies to estates of all decedents dy- 
ing subsequent to April 24, 1925; the non-resident 
‘transfer tax of 2% upon transfer of personal prop- 
: within thé jurisdiction of the State is modi- 
; by laws of 1927 to the extent of exempting 
estates of residents of foreign states which recip- 
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lew Jersey—Tar—Effective on and after July 1, 
9: ib To father, mother, grandparents, husband, 
ife, child, grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
child and issue, 1% on any amount over $5,000 and 
-_ up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount 
over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or daughter- 


__-t0 16% in excess of $1,700,000.’ ‘To State of New 
. Jersey, municipal corporations within State or 


i 
1 


de beeen 23 
other political division thereof, q 
The act also exempts property di 
deceased soldier’s estate from the Feder: ; 
ment by reason of military service, and deems 
all persons to have been born in lawful wedlock 

The exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
lineal issue, is $5,000, A legacy of less than $500 
to anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law 
exemption from the inheritance tax is granted to 
the proceeds of life insurance policies transferred 
under trust deeds or agreements. All the debts 
and expenses are first deducted from estate before 
calculation of tax, so the tax would be payable 
out of the balance of the estate after payment of 
obligations. 5 

ew Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, applying 
to estates of deceased residents on and after June 
22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any in- 
heritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed by 
the State of New Jersey under authority of any - 
other acts or acts of that State, in order to obtain 
the benefit of the credit allowed under the federal 
revenue acts pertaining to federal estate taxes. 


New Mexico—-Taz—To father, mother, husband, 
wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, on amount, 
over exemption, 1%; and an additional tax of 14% 
on grantee or donee in conveyance taking effect 
updu death. To wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, lineal descendant or adopted child, 
brother or sister, on amount over exemption, 5%, 
and an additional 3% on grantee or donee in con- 
veyance taking effect upon death. To other col- 
lateral kindred, strangers to the blood, corpora- 
tions, voluntary associations or societies, in amount 
over exemption, 5%, and on additional tax on 
grantee or donee in conveyance taking effect 
upon death, 3%. The exemptions are $10,000 
in the first two classes of heirs, and $500 to the 
last class, when the estate does not exceed that 
amount. 'If the estate exceeds $500 there is no 
exemption in the last class. 


New York—Taz— Residents—Under the new law, 
in effect Sept. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is 
allowed on property inherited by a husband or 
wife. To a lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted 
child, step-child, or lineal descendant of adopted 
child or step-child, or to a brother or sister, or to 
the wife or widow of son, or to the husband or 
widower of a daughter, or to any child to whom the 
decedent for not less than 10 years prior to such 
transfer stood in the mutually acknowledged 
relation of a parent; provided, however, such re- 
lationship began at or before the child’s 15th 
birthday and was continuous for 10 years there- 
after, the exemption is $5,000. All net estates 
under $2,000, after deduction of the tore ne 
exemptions, are exempt after March 21, 1932. 


The normal inheritance tax on the net estate, 
after allowing for the exemptions is—0.80% ona 
valuation up to $150,000; 1.60% up to $200,000; 
2.40% up to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; 4% up 
to $700,000; and so on up to 16% of the amount by 
which the net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

‘This normal rate is applicable to net estates of 
those dying on or after September 1, 1930, and 
prior to April 22, 1933. Pes further change is 
made in the law it will oO be applicable to the 
estates of those dying on and after July 1, 1936. 
A 1933 law increases the rate 20% ‘on net estates 
of those dying after April 22, 1933, and prior to 
July 1, 1936. 

The temporary rates on the net estate after 
allowing for the exemptions are 1% on a valuation 
up to $150,000; 2% up to $200,000; 3% up to 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net_ estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax is to be paid by the executor, who col- 
lects from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at 
pepsin se discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 
moriths. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, ehminates 
all distinction between the sexes and between real 
and personal property in so far as the descent and 
distribution of property are involved; abolishes 
dower and courtesy; prohibits a man or woman 
from disinheriting the surviving spouse; limits to 
one-half the amount of the estate (as of the date 
of testator’s death) which may be given to charity; 
and gives an executor the right to sell real estate. 
unless that right is expressly withheld in the will 
(does not affect wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 

After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 
able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 
tax, the final payment of which had been awaiting 
the happening of some contingent event. This 
privilege, of course, applies only to those estates — 
where the contingent tax had not been finally 
determined ana paid, prior to Sept. 1, 1930, or 
with respect to which the contingency shallnothave __ 
happened, prior to that date, ; ; f 
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Reciprocal legislation in regard to the taxation 
of intangible personalty of non-resident decedent 
is no longer required to relieve estates from double 
inheritance taxation. The U. 8. Supreme Court in 
the First National Bank of Boston v. Maine held 
that intangibles are subject to inheritance tax 
only in the State of the decedent's domicile. 

Many of the states have a reciprocal agree- 
ment in regard to collection of death taxes. 

In 1931, tne slature, on the recommendation 
of the Decedent Estate Commission, shortened the 
period for administration and distribution of es- 
tates from one year to 7 months. It made certain 
other changes in the law of estates. 


North Carolina—Taz—To husband or wife, lineal 


issue or lineal ancestors, heirs at law, son- or 
daughter-at-law, stepchild, adopted child. Ex- 
empt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, 
$2,000 to others of this class. Rates on excess, 
1% up to 12%. To brother, sister, or their de- 
sScendants, 4% up to 24%. To other inheritors more 
remote the rates range from 8% to 25%. 


North Dakota—Tar—On the net estate the tax 


is 2% of all under $25,000 and rises gradually 
to 23% of the amount over $1,500,000. Exemp- 
tions to husband or wife, $20,000 and insurance 
—— which do not exceed $20,000; to each 
neal ancestor or descendant not over $2,000; 
(if a minor $5,000); devises or bequests to municipal 
corporations for county, town or municipal pur- 
poses or to corporations organized for religious 
or Se educational purposes, entirely 
exempt. 


Ohio—Taz—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or 


part thereof, over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 
4%. To widower, adult child, adopted child, 
lineal descendants, on $25,000 or part thereof, 
over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. To 
brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a 
son, husband of a daughter, or child treated as son 
or daughter for ten years though not legally 
adopted on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemp- 
tions, 5%; thence up to 8%. To other persons, 
institutions or corporations, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, 7%; thence up to 10%. Ezemptions—To 
wife or minor child, $5,000; to father, mother, 
husband, adult child, adopted child, or lineal 
descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
“or any child to whom the decedent for not less 
than ten years prior to the succession stood in the 
mutual acknowledged relation of parent,” $500. 


Oklahoma—tThe value of the estate shall include 


the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000, and 
shall also include the excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as an- 
nuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the 
insured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, policies is- 
sued pursuant to the World War Veterans Adjusted 
Compensation Act and proceeds from payment 
of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any Wal 
in which the United States was engaged. 

The rate of taxes upon the net estate and trans- 
fers shall be — oe. following rates: 1% to $10,000; 
thence up to Ip « 

(In the schedule of rates, 2% means 2% of the 
net estate from $10,000 to $20,000, etc.) 

In the event the State tax shall not equal 80% 
of the Federal Estate Tax, then there is levied an 
additional tax equal to the difference. 


Oregon—Tazr—To grandfather, grandmother, father, 


Pennsylvania—7ax—Transfer 


R 
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other, husband, wife, child or stepchild, or any 
Tineal descendant (exemption $10,000), $10,000 to 
$25,000, 1%; thence up to 15%. To brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal descend- 
ant (exemption $1,000), additional tax, $1,000 
to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%. Additional tax 
in all other cases, exemption $500; $500 to $1,000, 
49,, thence up to 25%. Effective on and after 
June 9, 1933. d 
tik ge pe Se 

19, imposing a tax on value o 2 
oe fa 1 direct- and. collateral heirs. To 
father, mother, husband, wife, children, lineal 
descendants, legally adopted children, step-chil- 
dren or the wife or widow of a d son, or 
from the mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to 
all others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is 
the widow’s exemption of $500. ; 
Island— Net Estate Tazr—Hstates under 

26 S00 tax exempt (above said sum a general tax of 
% is imposed in ad 


™ 


Tennessee—Taz—To husband} 


+ —_—_—_——_____ 
parents, parents, husband or wife, child, or 
descendant, adopted child, brother, sister, nephew, 


niece, son-in-law, or daughter-in-law, $25,000 is 
exempt. Rates on excess are: 14% below $50.000: 
1%, $50,000 to $250,000; next $250,000, 114%: 
hext $250,000, 2%; next $250,000, 214% thence 
3% on all over $1,000,000. To others more 
remote, $1,000 is exempt, and rates on excess are: 
5% up to $50,000; 6%, $50,000 to $250,000; 7%. 
$250,000 to $1,000,000; 8% above $1,000,000 
Bequests to corporations exempt by charter or 
ae general laws are exempt under inheritance tax 
aw. 

An additional tax is imposed on the transfer ‘of 
net estates, conformably with the Federal Estate 
Tax credit provision, at classified rates, begin- 
ning with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 and 


“ranging to 14.92% on estates over $10,000,000.. 


South Carolina—Taz—To husband, wife, minor 
child, minor grandchild, adult child, adult grand- 
children, father or mother, on amount in excess of 
exemption: up to $20,000, 1%; thence up to 6%. 
To lineal ancestor, lineal descendant (other than 
above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of son, or husband of daughter, on 
amount in excess of exemption, up to $20,000, 2%; 
thence up to 7%. To any other beneficiary, doubl 
above rates, viz., 4% to 14%. Ezemptions— 
Husband or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; 
adult child, father or mother, $5,000; lineal an- 
eestor or descendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
ete., $500; any other beneficiary, $200. Devises or 
bequests for educational, religious or public 
charities in this State, or for city or town for public 
purposes, entirely exempt. 

South Oakota—Taz—Primary rates: To wife 
or lineal issue, up to $15,000 on excess after de- 
ducting exemptions from $15,000, 1%; to hus- 
band, lineal ancestor of decedent or any child 
legally adopted, or mutually acknowledged for 
not less than ten years or lineal issue of such, 2%; 
to brother or s , or descendant, a wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter, 3%. 
To brother or sister of father or mother, or a 
descendant of a brother or sister of the father or 
mother of decedent, 4%; to any persen or persons 
in any other degree than as above, or strangers. 
or a body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 
and up to $50,000, two times the primary rate, 
$50.000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000 
4 times the orimary rate. Ezem 
property transferrred for public or charitable 
purposes; property of clear value of $10,000 
transferred to widow or husband of dece- 
dent, each lineal issue, or adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged children and issue of such, 
lineal ancestors of decedent, exemption, $3,000; 
$500 exemption to brother or sister of decedent, 
or descendants of such, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter; $200 exemption to brother 
or sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such; $100 exemption to others. 


descendants, child adopted in conformity with 
laws of State, or ancestors of person making 
transfer, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1% (with an 
exemption not to exceed $10,000); thence +4 
to 7%; to all others, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5 
thence up to 15% (with not over $1,000 exemp- 
tion in any one case). 


Texas—Taz—To husband or wife direct lineal 


descendants or ascendants of decedent, or to 
legally adopted child, or to husband of daughter, 
or wife of son, an exemption of $25, and a 
graduated tax of 1% to6%. If to religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in State, bequest 
to be used within State, all is exempt. If to a 


governmental unit, National or State, it is the ~ 


same as to husband or wife. To brother or sister 
of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in excess 
of $10,000, tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle or 
aunt of decedent or descendant of such, in excess 
of $1,000, tax from 4% to 15%. To any other 
person or organization tax of from 5% to 20%, be- 
ginning at $500. Bequests to ons not related 
to the deceased are subject to the tax even if the 
bequest ‘is to be used in the State (1931 Amend- 
ment). The Legislature in 1933 passed an act 
effective August 31, 1933, taxing estates to the ex- 
tent of 80% of the Federal Estate Tax which are 
exempt on account of the net estate, not exceeding 
in amount the total exemptions allowed. This new 
statute also provides for an additional tax on 
estates previously taxed in an amount equal to the 
difference between the sum of such taxes due or 
paid the State and 80% of the total sum of the 
Federal Estate Tax. 
tah—7az—$10,000 of each estate exempt; tax 
bee $10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000; 
82 above that to $125.000: 10% of the amount by 


wife or direct — 
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which the net estate exceeds $125,000; provided, 
at the discretion of the tax commission, the tax- 
payer may choose to pay in kind on an estate or 
any portion fperect which is not liquid, Aty sum 
_ In excess of $125,000 collected biennially as a result 
of this act, may in the discretion of the governor be 
covered into a special fund to be known as the 
“Old Age Pension Fund” to be distributed into 
the treasuries of the several counties in the state, 
’ gecording to the number of persons residing 
therein, and may only be used for old age pensions 

- as prescribed by the governor. 
ermont—Taz-—To husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or ee. wife or widow of a son or 
husband of a daughter, chiki adopted during 
minority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, 
no tax unless legacy-.or share exceeds $10,000; 
between $10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 
5%. To all others, 5%. Exemptions, devises or 
bequests to corporation or organization created 
and existing under the laws of the State and having 
principal office in the State for charitable, re- 

E Alou or educational purposes. 
Virginia—Taz—The State imberitance tax law 
“was amended in 1926-to correspond to the rates 
3 in the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing 
that. the nimum inheritance tax imposed 
shall, in no case be less than 80% of the tax im- 
posed by the act of Congress. 

The rate of inheritance tax to father, mother, 
grandfathers, grandmothers, children by blood 
or adoption, and all other, husband, wife, lin- 


$5,000) is 1% on up to $50,000 of the devise, and 
rises to 5% on the excess over $1,000.000. Broth- 
er, sister, nephew, or niece, get $2,000 exemption 
- and the rates vary from 2% to 10%. Other bene- 
ficiaries get $1,000 exemption each, and the rates 
_ vary from 5% to Zo - 
Vashington—Taz—This is a community-property 
state, and hence one-half of the estate, after debts 
and expenses are paid, is set over to the survivor 
without tax. There is alsova class exemption of 
0,000 in the net value of an estate passing to 
grandfather, grandmother, father, mother, hus- 
band, wife, child, stepchild, or lineal descendant of 
ecedent; $1,000 class exemption to an estate 
passing to brothers and sisters; no exemption on 
estates passing to any other person or persons 
except total estate exempt passing to certain 
charitable and religious organizations located 
within the State of Washington. The tax ranges 
from 1% to 10% on the first $10,000, according 
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eal ancestors or lineal descendants (exemption. | 
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to the degree of relationship, and rises to as high 
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Ses (Approved February 29, 1936. 
To the purposes of the original Soil Conservation 

, (approved Apr. 27, 1935, Public Law No. 46, 
4th Cong.) the following are added: ‘‘(1) Pre- 
servation and improvement of soil fertility; (2) 
promotion of the economic use and,conservation of 
and; (3) diminution of exploitation and wasteful 
hs d unscientific use of national soil resources; (4) 
the protection of rivers and harbors against the 
ts of soil erosion in aid of maintaining the navi- 

i4 ity of waters and water courses and in aid of 

flood control; and (5) reestablishment’? as. rapidly 
ee acticable ‘“‘the ratio between the purchasing 
Hoe r of the net income per person on farms and 

that of the income per person not on farms which 
pone caving the 5-year period, August 1909- 


of agricultural commodities 
sumer demand at prices fair 
onsumers.”” 


‘ Secretary shall cooperate with States. i 
execution of State plans, by making grants. rth ge 
__A State shall receive payments if its plan is ap- 
proved by the Secretary. The plans must provide 
or an administrative agency, approved by the 
Secretary, which includes participation by county 
nd community committees or associations in the ad- 
ministration, and for reports to insure compliance, 
Upon approval of any State plan for any year, the 
etary shall make an allocation one-fourth of which 
y shi ll be paid at. time of approval and the balance in 
eens prior to end of the calendar year. 
_November 1 of each year the Secretary shall 


CV MY 
f ieeeention the funds among the States available 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT. 
Public Law No. 461, 74th Congress.) 


child, or 
ceeding $50, 
dent (not inch 


or sister, 7%; to those of no blood relationship, 
strangers, institutions, corporate or otherwise, 
9% of market value of such interest in such prop- 
erty. The tax rates range from 2% to los 
according to the degree of relationship and the 
size of the inheritance. Hxemptions—Property 
transferred to State, in trust or use solely educa- 
tional, literary, religious or charitable, state, 
county or municipal for public purposes if used 
solely within the State, county or municipal cor- 
poration for public purposes, used exclusively in 
this State. To widow, $25,000; to child, $15,000. 
Wisconsin—Tazx— tax of 2% to husband, wife, 
lineal descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted 
child, and lineal issue thereof. To brothers, 
sisters and their descendants, wife or widow of | 
son, or husband of daughter, 4%. To uncles, |~ 
aunts or their descendants, 6%. To all others, 
8%. When the estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times on .excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 
4 times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on 
excess. But no such tax, however, shall exceed 
15% of the property transferred to any benefi- 
ciary. Moreover, the figures as to multiplication 
of tax refer to each separate beneficiary and not 
to the estate as a whole. Under an Emergency 
Act, applicable from March 27, 1935, to July 1, 
1937, a tax is imposed equal to 25% of the excess 
of $100 of the normal inheritance tax on each 
transfer. Exemptions—$5,000 to husband, $15,000 
to widow, $2000 to lineal descendants, or an- 
cestors, and lesser amount to other relatives, down 
to $100 exemptions to strangers in blood. 
Wyomins—Taz—Husband, wife, parent, child, 
adopted child or adopted parent, brother or sister 
—exempt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grand- 
parent, grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, ex- 
emption $5,000; over exemption, 4%. All other 
excepting charitable, etc—no exemptions, 6%. 
Gifts for state, municipal, charitable, educational 
public or religious purposes or to any institution for. 
use in the preservation of wild fowls or game or pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to named benefi- 
ciaries other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 


Federal Estate Taxes—see Index. 
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during the next calendar year, taking into considera- 
tion the acreage and value of major soil depleting 
and major export crops, as well as ‘‘acreage and 
productivity of land.” 
To provide States adequate opportunity for | 
executing their plans, the Secretary authorized, — 
until January 1, 1938, to make payments or grants 
to producers to effectuate the purposes of the act. 
The amount of the payment is to be determined 
by (1) the treatment or use of land for soil con- 
servation, (2) changes in use of land, (3) the per- 
centage of a producer's “normal production of 
any one or more agricultural commodities designated 
by the Secretary which equals that percentage of the 
normal national production of such commodity 
or commodities required for domestic consumption,” 
or (4) any combination of the above. 
Secretary is authorized to use county and com- 
munity committees and agricultural. extension 
service, or other agencies. He shall not enter into 
contracts with producers or acquire land. 
Secretary May conduct surveys, investigations, 
and research regarding most effective accom- 
piebneat of Pahoa. ty the act, 
mes ‘‘agricultural commodity” as “any such 
commodity and any regional or market clansifica- 
tion, type, or grade thereof.” 
Secretary is authorized to use part of appropria- 
tion for oreasien of domestie and foreign markets, 
new or additional markets, or removal of surpluses. 
Secretary~ shall use the Agricultural Adjustment _ 
Administration for the execution of this act when 
patience Suptoprinte: 
uthorizes a maximum appropri $500"- 
000,000 tor any fiscal year. ee eee 
meni @ export-debenture provision of the 
A. A, A. Amendments Act of 1935 to permit the 
use of a portion of receipts from customs duties for — 
making payments in connection with normal pro- 
Snore or coreg ter ero > ae 
eappropr: certain unexpended balances. 
Appro tes $2,0 00. ot Eme! a 7 Tike 


000,01 ; 
Approurletion Act of 1935 for wind-eresion. contro 
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from Quincy, Mass., 


Required filing with the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission and for transmission #0 rospective in- 
vestors the fullest possible information concerning 
new security issues sold in interstate eommerce or 
‘through the mails. 

Provided for the filing with the Commission of 
Sworn statements, including, among other things, 
all commissions or discounts paid or to be paid! 
directly or indirectly, by the issuer to the under- 
‘writer, a full description of all factors surrounding 


THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 
(Approved June 6, 1934. Public Law No. 291, 73d Cong.) 


Provided for the regulation of securities exchanges 
and over-the-counter markets operating in inter- 
state and foreign commerce a: through the mails 
and -the prevention of inequitable and unfair prac- 
tices on such exchanges and markets. 

Granted control over the exchanges to the Federal 
Government and undertook to curb excessive 
Speculation and unethical practices and protect 
investors. 

Established a bipartisan Securities and Exchange 
Commission of five members appointed by the 
President, with Senate consent, to administer the 
act and also to take over from the Federal Trade 
Commission the administration of the Securities 
Act of 1933. 

Required the licensing of all stock exchanges and 
the registration of all listed securities with the new 
Commission, the registration statement to contain 
10 categories of facts, set out in the act, and any 
further financial statements which the Commission 
might deem necessary. Corporations with regis- 
tered securities to be required in addition to file 
periodical reports certified by independent public 
accountants. 

Define the functions of dealers, brokers, and 
specialists; banned manipulative practices to 
establish artificial prices for securities; and provided 

nalties of $10,000 or 2 years’ imprisonment, or 
Both, for those willfully and knowingly violating its 


(Approved May 27, 1936. 


Amends the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so 
as to facilitate trading in unlisted securities, with 
adequate provisions for the protection of the parties 
involved in such transactions. Applications for 
permission to trade in unlisted securities may be 
made by any national exchange to the Commission, 
which, if it believes such trading to be necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the pro- 
tection of investors, and all requirements have been 
met by the applicant, may approve the application. 
Likewise, if the Commission deems it necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors or to prevent evasion of the pur- 
poses of the law, the Commission may by rules and 
regulations suspend unlisted trading privileges in 
whole or in part for any or all classes of securities 
for a period not exceeding 12 months. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


The Bunker Hill Monument stands in Charles- 
town, Mass., now a part of Boston. It marks ap- 
proximately the site of the first severe engagement 
in the Revolution, fought June 17, 1775, with 450 
American casualties in killed, wounded and taken 
— and a Lect of es an British’ 
Orces bered 4, ; the Ameri vi, . 

er: 221 feet in height, of granite 
30 feet square at the base, 
or where 


The monument is 


ta) to ine feet square at the top, 

form of the apex e 
ie foundation is com of six courses of 
stone and extends 12 feet below the surface of the 
ground and base of the shaft. The four sides of 
the foundation extend about 50 feet horizontally. 

There are ninety courses of stone in the who 

pile, six of them below the surface of the ground 


the out- 
10 feet, 


side at the bottom 7 feet. At the 
Be ee on its outside diameter is 6 feet 3 


hty-four above. 
soe le the shaft is a round hollow cone, 
side diameter of which, at the bottom, is 


e _ THE SECURITIES ACT OF 1933 ; ‘ 
(Approved May 27, 1933. Public Law No. 22, 73d Cong.) : 


FURTHER REGULATIONS CONCERNING TRADING IN SECURITIES 
Public Law No. 621, 74th Cong.) 


the physical issuance of the securities, names of 
directors and officers of the issuing’ Prec 84 
names of holders of 10 percent or more of prior 
Securities issued by the company, a detail aa 
scription of the business and financial condition of 
the company, and the salaries of its officers. 
Provided for the lapse of 20 days after the filing 
of the sworn statement before the projected security 
could be sold or even promoted. ‘ 
Carried penalties for violation of the act. 


OE ees or any rule-or regulation made under 
d ct. 

The maximum penalty where an ex ew 
violator is $500.0 oe ! y e asap: is the 

rovided for the regulation of margins and brokers’ _ 

credit by the Commission and the Tederal ecerte } 
Board, and that the Federal Reserve Board should 
prescribe rules and regulations with respect to the — 
amount of credit that may be initially extended 
and subsequently maintained on any security (other 
than an exempted security) registered on a natio 
securities exchange. : : 
Stipulated that for the initial extension of credit 


such action necessary. o> 
Granted to any person aggrieved by an order of | 
the new Commission the right of court review in — 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals of the United States. — 

Carried several modifying amendments to the — 
Securities Act of 1933 to meet criticisms of business 
and industry. : 


The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 is fi 
amended to permit only registered brokers — 
dealers to use, with certain exceptions, an inst 
mentality of interstate commerce to induce t 
purchase or sale of any security. The Commissio 
May require any necessary information concern 
such brokers or dealers before permitting them 
be registered, and applications may be rejecte 
hag ad tae revoked if it is in the public in 

0 SO. pt 

All issuers of securities pursuant to the Sec 
Act of 1933, with certain exceptions, are requ 
to file with the Commission such information 
deems necessary to protect the public, and penalt: 
are imposed for failure to comply with the regulatio: 
of the Commission. Pe 
Further amendments were- enacted so as to 
coordinate this and prior legislation. ~ 


Each window is 2 feet 8 inches high, and 2 feet 
2 inches broad, provided with iron shutters. neg 
The walls at the doorway or entrance of the 
monument, are 6 feet thick. : at 
The ascent to the top is made by a flight of 2' 
steps. There are numerous little apertures in f! 
cone and shaft, for the purpose of ventilation 
ea 


scription. illari 
Boston; the builder, James S. Savage of ya 
The cornerstone was laid June 17, 1825, by G 
Lafayette, and Daniel Webster delivered t: 
tion. Work was in 1827, discontin 
lack of funds, and finally finished July 23 
Inside the monument, facing the entran 
model of the shaft which Boston Freemaso 
1794, erected outside the old fort to the met! 
of Major-Gen. Joseph Warren and his assoc 
who were killed in the battle. ; 
In the top of the monument are two es 
“Hancock” and ‘“‘Adams,”’ which were used by 
Americans in many Revolutionary fights. os 
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‘Phe Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name change 
a Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France, was appointed Secretary of 
~ State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who had held the office 
of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment Gah the Ninth Continental Congress In March 1784, in ~ 
‘place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in Septembér, 1789, when the U. S. Supreme — 
Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 2 A x 
“The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties appertaining to — 


jorrespondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the U. S. and with the representatives of foreign 
powers accredited to the U. S., and to negotiations of whatever character relating to the foreign affairs of 
hy 


e U.S. : 
He is the medium of correspondence between the President and the chief executives of the several States 
f the U. S.; he has the custody of the great seal of the U. 8., and countersigns and affixes such seal to all 
Se Na ‘proclamations, to various commissions, and to warrants for the extradition of fugitives from 
ustice. : 
Des ‘He is the custodian of the treaties made with foreign States, and of the laws of the U.S. He grants and 
issues passports, and exequaturs to foreign consuls in the U. S. are issued through his office. He publishes 
__ the laws and resolutions of Congress, amendments to the Constitution, and proclamations declaring the ad- 
ission of new States into the Union. 


~ € evel 600 tee) 


Resi- Ap- 


Resi- | Ap- {| peusments. | Cabinet Officers. dences.|pointed. 


( i dences.| pointed. 


POREOL SRY. ce. Poa e - peer Res Lincoln...... William H. Seward. .|/N. Y..| 1861 
..|Thomas Jefferson... . sae .....|William H. Seward. .|N. Y.. 1865 
..|Edmund Randolph. . wee) Of Grantee! 22) .|Elihu B. Washburne. Soles Looe 

-|Timothy Pickering... “a 1795 ||Grapt....... Hamilton Fish. ..... N. Y..| 1869 


ee ae 


..]/Timothy Pickering.. . se BY OS. sas: William M. Evarts...)|N. Y..| 1877 
..|Jehn Marshall...... +. .+{ 1800 ....-/dames G. Blaine..... zh SBE 5 
..|James Madison......|Va.... James G. Blaine..... Bees) eta 
..|Robert Smith....... whe ....../F. T. Frelinghuysen..|/N.J..| 1881 
.|James Monroe...... ah att .|Thomas F. Bayard... ---| 1885 
John Quincy Adams . i James G. Blaine.....|Me...| 1889 ; 
BTR Noe: Key: B. Harrison. .|John W. Foster... .. aay 1892 3 
‘tale L ..|N. ¥..] 1829 ||Cleveland....|Walter Q. Gresham. .|Ill....| 1893 y, 
.-|Edward Livingston. . be Ste Cleveland....|Richard Olney...... -.| 1895 4 
..|Louis McLane......|Del... McKinley...|John Sherman...... ..| 1897 a 
.|John Forsyth. . on {Gai McKinley. ..}William R. Day..... io..| 1898 q 
|John Forsyth ¥ McKinley... ..| 1898 | 
; Daniel Webster..... S T. Roosevelt. af TLOOE a 
yo bade Daniel Webster. .... ae T. Roosevelt.|Elihu Root. . N. ¥..]| 1905 
eater: Hugh 8. Legaré...../S. C.. T. Roosevelt.|/Robert Bacon... -|N. ¥..| 1909 q 
Bg ee Abel P. Upshurs,....}Va... . Taft.......,|Philander C. Knox...|Pa....| 1909 ; 
ad eR John C. Calhoun... .|$. C. ...-|William J. Bryan. ... oh OTS: 2 
K. James Buchanan. ...|Pa.... ilson. 23... Robert Lansing. .... N. ¥..| 1915 4 
..|John M. Clayton. ... ...-| 1849 |) Wilson. ..... Bainbridge Colby....|N. Y..| 1920 . 
::|Daniel Webster. . 2: | 1850 ||Harding: !<: Charles B. Hughes...|N. ¥..| 1921 § 
..|Edward Everett..... t ..-|Charles E. Hughes...|N. Y¥..| 1923 4 
..| William L. Marcy...|N. Y.. ...-|Frank B. Kellogg... . -| 1925 
-|Lewis Cass... .)..... Be ....../Henry L. Stimson...|/N. Y.\ 1929 
Jeremiah S. Black... was F. Roosevelt .|Cordell Hull. ....... --) 1933 


SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secret: 
of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Stoddert to the part May 3. ae Re 


J. Ada: ...{Benjamin Stoddert...).Md...| 1798 {{Buchanan....|Isaac Toucey........ CE Saez 1857 


—— 


..|Benjamin Stoddert...|Md... 1801 ||Lincoln...... Gideon Welles... ... t 
‘...-|Robert Smith. .....: Md..-| 1802 ||Johnson. -:.- Gideon Welles... |: Gt. me 1865 
...|Robert Smith....... Md...| 1802 |/Grant....... Adolph E. Borie.....|/Pa....| 1869 ‘ 
iv fo S. C...| 1809 |!|Grant.......|George M. Robeson..|/N.J.-.| 1869 
MPA a 1813 ||Hayes....... RichardW:Thompson|Ind... 1877 
ie Mass..| 1814 ||Hayes....... Nathan Goff Jr...... W.Va.| 1881 
..|B. W. Crowninshield.|Mass..| 1817 ||Garfield..... William H- Hunt... .|La.. . 1881 
...{Smith Thompson. ...|N. Y., 1818 |)Arthur...... William H. Hunt... .}La....| 1881 «= 
Samuel L. Southard..|N. J 1823 ||Arthur...... William E. Chandler |N. H..| 1882 ; 
|Samuel L. Southard..|N. J 1825 ||Cleveland....|William C. Whitney .|N. Y. 1885 7 
..|John Branch,....... N.C 1829 ||B. Harrison. .|/Benjamin F. Tracy. .|N. Y- 1889 \ 
..|Levi Woodbury..... N. H 1831 ||Cleveland....|Hilary A. Herbert. ..|Ala 1893 ’ 
on... ...|Mahlon Dickerson. .,|N. J../> 1834 ||MeKinley..|||John D. Long....... Mass..| 1897 : 
.../Mahlon Dickerson.. .|N. J 1837 |/T. Roosevelt.|John D. Long....... Mass..| 1901 ; 
.. .|James K. Paulding...|N. Y. 1838 ||/T. Roosevelt .| William H. Moody...|Mass. 1902 4 
H.Harrison|George E. Badger... .|N. C 1841 ||T. Roosevelt.|Paul Morton........ T....| 1904 j 
- George E. Badger... .|N.C..| 1841 ||'T. Roosevelt .|Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md...}. 1905 
~..2;Abel P.. Upshur. ,.... Va....| 1841 ||/T. Roosevelt.|Victor H. Metcalf. ../Cal...| 1906 
....|David Henshaw,.... Mass.. 1843 ||/T. Roosevelt. |Truman H. Newberry) Mich.. 1908 
.../Thomas W. Gilmer. .|Va....| 1844 ||Taft........ George von L. Meyer |Mass..| 1909 
erable Va....| 1844 |/Wilson......|Josephus Daniels....|N. G..| 1913 
DE Mass rea Harding i Eee Edwi RD. be utes Mich 1921 ¢ 
.|John Y. Mason...... Sed oolidge..... in Denby....... 3 
.| William B. Preston. .|/Va....] 1849 ||Coolidge.. ::: Curtis D. Wilbur. | ear ey Bt 
as a oe Li a eae Eee Boover. at CharlesFrancisAdams Mass..| 1929 , 
. : S65 ps . Roosevelt . 
Ee a a Me evelt .|Claude A. Swanson. .)Va....}. 1933 


:* MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


ason and Dixon's Line”’ is the popular name of | and the slave States 

boundary-line surveyed between November 15, | in 1820, when iy thes Benatar, oon tne Wane 
and December 26, 1767, by two English mathe- | Compromise Bill, John Randolph of Roanoke made 

ians and surveyors, Charles Mason and Jere- | use of the phrase. 


“es roprietors of Maryland and Pennsylvania 


ively. 
uns along the parallel In latitude 39° 43’ 26.3”, 
na ‘ ay Seen eraprings es ea every fifth i : 

one bearing on a side the coat of arms of Penn and on ‘he dispute over the b 
 thg,other those of Lord Baitimore, || | 1682) when Willian Penn met Lord Baikinore nt New.) 
ignate an imaginary boundary line between the free Farerred te bean | pitigh ee ape he At uy 


OO all - . _—. 


in ee anit i 
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SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 


8. 
y as “‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies." Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans July 27) 
1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental Conergy on 
Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789. and President 
Y Was! on commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11.. 
a Resi- | Ap- é Resi- Ap- 
PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. dences.| pointed. PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. dences.|pointed, 
Washington. . | Alexander Hamilton..|N. Y.. } 1789 ||Lincoln,. .. ‘Hugh MeCulloeh.... | 
. ¥ . Oliver Wolcott Jr... .|Ct.... 1795 ||Johnson ss - 
a J-Adams.... ¥2 east oese te 1797 ||Grant . |George S. Boutwell. .. 
43 ..-. {Samuel Dexter... ... Mass... 1801 ni, ae . |Wm. A. Richardson. . | } 
Jefferson... . . Ss cay ee ore ey 1801 . [Benjamin H. Bristow. 
a -..-, jAlbert Gallatin. ..... i ee 1801 Sas See Lot M. Morrill. ..... 
Madison... .. ee er * ...| 1809 ||Hayes ..|John Sherman....... 
“..... |George W. Campbell. |Tenn.. 1814 ||Garfield.....|William Windom. ... 
““... ® |Alexander J. Dallas. ./Pa....} 1914 ||Arthur... “ Sar 
“ —..... |William H. Crawford./Ga.... 1816 se - {Charles J. Folger.....| 
Monroe,.... x 3 re 1817 en See Walter Q. Gresham... | 
J. Q. Adams. .-|Richard Rush. ..... Pa. 1825 eo wane o PUA MoCulloch: . 2. 
Jackson. Samuel D. Ingham...|‘* .... 1829 ||Cleveland.... |Daniel Manning..... N 
ea ters Louis McLane....... }Del...) 1831 x :... |Charles 8. Fairchild. . 
ee ee William J. Duane... .;Pa. 1833 ||B. Harrison. .|William Windom... 
Lauer See Roger B. Taney... .. Md... 1833 Fe ““ 'Charles Foster. ..... 
AES Levi Woodbury... ..|N. H 1834 ||Cleveland... |John G. Carlisle... ..| 
Van Buren... on es ae = 1837 ||McKinley...|Lyman J. Gage. ..... | 
W.H.Harrison| Thomas Ewing. Ohio 1841 ||T. Roosevelt. ffm. Sh ea ee 
Kip ee edad wee = . |Leslie M. Shaw...... 
St Pitas Cin tu. Walter Forward..../Pa....|/ 1841 os . |George B. Cortelyot. . 
Te gee John C. Spencer.....|N. Y.. ASSES! WD att oi o.r6 i. Franklin MacVeagh. . 
meee as George M. Bibb. .... eva: 1844 |/Wilson...... William G. McAdoo. . 
Pers cw ssiaiee Robert J. Walker....|/Miss..| 1845 re Carter Glass. ....... 7 
di.) William M. no tg Foe wet 1849 yo eee David F. Houston. . d 
Fillmore... .~|Thomas Corwin. .... Ohio. .| 1850 ||Harding. .... Andrew W. Mellon... | : 
iene: 2. ee James Guthrie. .....|/Ky... 1853 ||Coolidge 4 ofa 7 
Buchanan. .. |Howell Cobb........ SOc, 25 1857 ||Hoover...... « he 
- ...|Philip F. Thomas....|Md...} 1860 Lee Ogden L. Mills. ..... N. 
* pan woOnm A raoiE.) CS 2 TN. ¥. 1861 ||F.D. Roosevelt! William H. Woodin. . |N. 
Lineoln ..... Salmon P. Chase... ..|Ohio. . 186 ne [Hoary Mergouniet 
s. William P. Fessenden.|Me.. . 1864 


SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of five F 
fusnbers: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Rutledge. Richard F 
Peters was elected Secretary on June 12. This Board several times changed, continued until Oct. 30, 1781, 
when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created by Act of Congress the previ- 

: ous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appointed Gen. Henry Knox to suc- 
ceed him with the added duties of the Navy. The War (and Navy) Department was created by Act of Con- 
gress Aug. 7, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was commissioned Secretary of War under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. 


ington..|Henry Knox......-.- Mass. 1789 ||Johnson..... Edwin M.stanton...;Ohio..| 1865 
eure Timothy Plekering SF. 795 Gh fae U.S. Grant (ad. in.)..|TI..... 1867 
= ..|James McHenry Md 1796 se ate ek John M. Schofield....} **....] 1888) 
j. Adams “ | ne 1797 ||Grant....... John A. Rawlins, .... We 1869 
ee los Ulcaniaet esters ee, | Mass. | tS00 I~ “ag William T. Sherman../Ohio..| 1869 
5 eta Beastori to. ” 1801 CON so naderys5 William W. Belknap..{Ia....} 1869 
. eon se Bac le ae oe ROUTE Robie ena! Alphonso Taft....... Ohio. :] 1876 
Tae Eee ee: n.y.] 1813 iF ee James Don. Cameron.|/Pa....| 1876 
a pee hig tah gana Way] 1814 ||Hayes ‘ [George W. McCarry. |Ia...:} 1877 
sie Willian H. Crawford.[Ga...-| 1815 |i. acig- 7 [alexander Remy 
Monroe. Geo. Graham (ad.in).|Va_-..| 1817 or ee “ is 
Sg hese John C. Calhoun...../$-C---| 1817 ||Cjeveland... | |William C. Endicot 
J. Q. Adams. .|James Barbour. ..... NY. ; 1ea5 B. Harrison. . |Redfield Proctor... 
ae ..|Peter,B. Porter. ..... N.Y... . ‘ _. [Stephen B. Elkins 
Jackson. ...-. John H. Eaton...... Tenn..}. 1829 || Ojeyeland.... {Daniel S. Lamont 
Ei sate = bewis 'Casa:. 02.53. -- Onio..| 1831 |i MeKinley. . . |Russel A. Alger. . 
eae Benjamin F. Butler. .|N.Y..| 1837 re ... |Elihu Root.... 
Van Buren.. .| Joel R. Poinsett..... 8.C...| 1837 || 7, Roosevelt. _ ae 
W.H.Harrison| John Bell........... Tenn..} 1841 ke . |William H. Taft 
PEPIGI cS shes John C. Spencer..... on . |Luke E. Wright. 
Batts a biw a. James M. Po . |Jacob M. Dickinson. 
; rs de sop liam Wilkins. .... . |Henry L. Stimson. ... 
. 235 bp ee Sore William L. Marcy. . |Lindley M. Garrison. ; 
[Avior . oF. . ‘George W. Crawford . |Newton D. Baker... .|Ohio 
Fillmore... .. Charles mt oe: - John W, Weeks... " 
TOROS, «5101s 37s Jefferson Davis...... g $ 5 j 
; Buchanan. ..|JohnB. Floyd....... roots . |Dwight F. Lege | ae ie 
es .|Joseph Holt......... ays 5 . oC . |James W. ott +++ -|LO 
Lincoln...... Simon Cameron..... Patrick J. Hurley’... . 
3 Edwin M. Stanton... F.D.Roosevelt!George H. Dern..... Utah. 


SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE. 
The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, Feb. 11, 1889, and its Secretary made a 


member of the Cabinet. ta tte peo 
ture ed with the work of promoting agriculture in its broadest sense. 
He. Beate OE ee aaa oneeol over the affairs of the department and formulates and estab- 


lishes the general polic:es to be pursued by its various branches 


, : : _..{Mo...] 1889 }/Wilson...... Edw. T. Meredith... .|Ia.... 1920. 
BB tamiven.. jeeemigh M. Rusk <.|Wis...| 1889 ||Harding” |. Henry C. Wallnee....|* ..| 1921 
4 Cievel J. Sterling Morton. ..|Neb. 1893 ||Coolidge...,. |Howard M. Gore... .|W. Va 1924 
 _‘MeKinley .. ||James Wilson. .... | Thaw 1897 | cree Wa nardines a: #2 (am..-| 1838 

E > - ee 10 oover...... iS se cee sy 
Maia anes Wilson. soon te “=*| 1909 ||F.D. Roosevelt|Henry A. Wallace... .|Iowa..| 1933 < 
: Wilson. David F. Houston. .-(Mo...], 1913 : ; 


¥ 


njamin Franklin h; 
“colonies (1753) under t 


nh 


_ 1829, by Pres. Jackson. 


+" 


Gar aaa st 
States—Cabinet. Office 


Be Date \ aE aa ’ 
4 PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. | Resi- Ap- PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. esi- .p- ‘ 
; dences} pointed ences pointed ; 
-, Washington. ...|Samuel Osgood....|Mass..| 1789 James W. Marshall|Va....| 1874 a 
ie svaduineton ..|Timothy. Pickering|Mass..| 1791 Marshall Jewell. . .|Ct. 1874 ; 
_ Washington....|Joseph Habersham/Ga....) 1795 James N. Tyner... f 
J. Adams...... Joseph HabershamjGa....| 1797 David McK. Key . E 
Jefferson....... Joseph Habersham|Ga....} 1801 Horace Maynard. i 
~ Jefferson,: ..:.- Gideon Granger...|Ct....| 1801 .| Thomas L. James . ¥ 
Madison....... Gideon Granger.../Ct....| 1809 Thomas L. James..|N. Y 4 
1 OA ROE Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio..| 1814 Timothy O. Howe 4 
Mr sien Return J. Meigs jr.|Ohio..| 1817 WalterQ.Gresham. Sin ‘ 
.|John MeLean.....|Ohio.2} 1823 Frank Hatton.....|Ia.... 
pale, E82h William F. Vilas.. ./ Wis... ; 
stent L829 Don M. Dickinson. ae 
_ Jackson.. ...{ 1835 ||B. Harrison. ...|John Wanamaker. |Pa.. .. j 
van Bure ..-| 1837 ||Cleveland...... Wilson S. Bissel...|N. Y.. P 
3 ‘ ..+.| 1840 || Cleveland...... William L. Wilson.|W.Va. i 
_ W. H. Harrison.| Francis Granger...|N. Y..| 1841 ||McKinley...... James A. Gary.... nae ‘ 
: Francis Granger...|N. Y..| 1841 |} MeKinley...... Chas.EmorySmith.|Pa.... 
@harles A. Wickliff|Ky...| 1841 ||T. Roosevelt. ..)|Chas.EmorySmith.|Pa.... j 
Cave Jobnson.....|Teun..| 1845 ||T. Roosevelt. ..|Chas.EmorySmith |Pa.... 
:|Jacob Collamer...|Vt.,..| 1849 |/T. Roosevelt. ..|Henry C. Payne... pean r 
Nathan K. Hall...|N. Y. 1850 |}T. Roosevelt. ..| Robert J. Wynne. |Pa.... 90: : 
SamuelD.Hubbard/Ct....| 1852 ||T. Roosevelt. ..|GeorgeB.Cortelyoujzi. Y..| 1905 7 
James Campbell... |Pa. . 1853 ||T. Roosevelt. . .|GeorgevonL.Meyer|Mass..} 1907 t 
Aaron V. Brown...|Tenn. USBT Rate iio ae Ae Fr. H. Hitchcock. .|/Mass..} 1909 7 
Joseph Holt...... Ky. 1859 || Wilson......... Albert S. Burleson.|Tex. 1913 : 
Horatio King..... Me. 1861 ||Harding....... Will H. Hays..... Ind. 1921 ; 
Montgomery Blair.|Md. 1861 || Harding. ...... Hubert Work..... Col. 1922 
William Dennison. |Ohio 1864 || Harding....... Harry 8. New... ..{|Ind. 1923 § 
William Dennison. |Ohio 1865 || Coolidge. ...... Harry 8S. New... ..|Ind. 1923 f 
Alex. W. Randall. .| Wis. 1866 || Hoover........ Walter F. Brown. .|Ohio 1929 : 
John A. J. Creswell|Md. 1869 || F. D. Roosevelt.| James A. Farley...|N. Y. 1933 
ey : ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. : 
The office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789, and on Sept. 26 Washing- q 
nm appointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was not a member of the 
\binet until Richard Rush was appointed on Feb. 10, 1814, by President Madison. i 
Washington. ...|Edmund Randolph)Va....| 1789 ||Johnson....... |James Speed..... Ky...|. 1865 ’ 
F ....|William Bradford.|Pa....| 1794 ||Johnson....... Henry Stanbery../Ohio..} 1866 ;. 
-|Charles Lee..... Va... 1795 || Johnson. ...... William M. Evarts|N. Y..| 1868 3 
dams Charles Lee..... Va... E797: | Grant. 207% 2oue8 Ebenezer R. Hoar;Mass..} 1869 j 
Levi Lincoln..... Mass. 1801 ||Grant......... Amos T. Akerman S 
.|John Breckenridge|Ky. . 1805, ||-Grant o.4.5.).% 4: George H. Williams 
-|Cesar A. Rodney .|Del 1807) |} Granti..coes Edwards Pierrepont 
Cesar A. Rodney .|Del 1809 |}Grant......... Alphonso Taft... } 
1811 ||Hayes......... Charles Devens. . | 
1814 || Garfield. ...... Wayne MacVeagh. - 
1817 || Arthur........ Wayne MacVeagh . i 
1817 || Arthur........|Benj. H. Brewster 
1825 ||Cleveland......|August H. Garland 
: 1829 ||B. Harrison Wm. H. H. Miller}. =— 
B. 1831 || Cleveland. Richard Olney... x 
E ‘ 1833 || Cleveland. Judson Harmon.. 
: Ep on 1837 || McKinley. Joseph McKenna. 
-|Felix Grundy..../Tenn..| 1838 |} McKinley. John W. Griggs. . 
Henry-D. Gilpin. .|Pa.. . 1840 || MeNinley......} Philander C. Knox 1 a 
.|John J. Crittenden|Ky...} »1841 ||T. Roosevelt. ..| Philander C. Knox 
John J. Crittenden|Ky...| 1841 ||T. Rooseveit...| William H. Moody 
..|Hugh S. Legare../S.C.. 1841 ||T. Roosevelt. ..|Chas. J. Bonaparte 
..|John Nelson..... Mama} 18435 Patt leek Geo. E.Wickersham F 
.-/John Y. Mason. ..|Va.. 1845 || Wilson. ....... J. C. McReynolds j 
-|Nathan Clifford. .|Me. 1846 || Wilson........ Thomas B. Gregory ' 
-|Isaac Toucey..../Ct.. 1848 || Wilson. ....... A. M. Palmer.... 
Reverdy Johnson.}Md. 1849 ||Harding....... H. M. Daugherty. 
Se Soo John J. Crittenden|Ky . 1850 || Coolidge. .....|H. M. Daugherty. 1 
Ra), Caleb Cushing. ..|Mass..| 1853 ||Coolidge.. .....|Harlan F. Stone... 
Sets Jeremiah S. Black|Pa.. 1857 || Coolidge.......|John G, Sargent. . ‘9 
Bie gba a a eee Pa. i oe Bee ay ms D. Mitchell. 
BB epee < 3 war ates. . oO - D. Roosevelt.) HomerS.Cummings|C 
aiamtelete c ames Speed.....|/Ky. 1864 ao 
1 


The Department of Co 
_ made a member of the Cabinet. 
_ ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the 


T. Roosevelt, . . 


__ T. Roosevelt. ..|Geo. B. Cortelyou|N. Y.. 
) Victor H. Metcalf,| Cal... 


SECRETARIES OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
mmerce and Labor-was created b: 


y Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and i 
This Department was di iy See 


vided by Act of Congress, in 1913 into the Depart- 
Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member. 


1903 


Roosevelt. . 
1904 t 


| Tat 


.|Osear S. Straus... 


Charles Nagel... . 


1906 


[Mo | 1909 


SECRETARIES OF COMMERCE. SECRETA OR 
apererr. | SE ey RIES OF LABOR. 
~ Wilson sf ’ illiam C, Redfield|N. Y..| 1913 |) Wilson........ William B. Wilson.|Pa.... 
Josh. W. Alexander|Mo...} 1919 ||Harding.......) James J. Davis...|/Pa.... 
Herbert C. Hoover/Cal...| 1921 ||Coolidge..:..../James J. Davis. ._|Pa’ 
Herbert GC. Hoover|Cal..‘| 1923 || Hoover... 1... (James J, Davis. _|Pa, 
apn ee panes: ioea ie Bo taoe ie aie N. Doak. .|Va.. 
‘oP. ont. et 2 p . D, Roosevelt, ne P ls 
. Chapin...|Mich..| 1932 See 
C. Roper...|8, C. 1933 : | ( 


Sac . ee? 
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SECRETARIES OF THE INTERIOR. 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its secretary made a 
member of the Cabinet. It is charged with the supervision of public business relating to the Ge oral Land 
Office, Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Office of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Pensions, ‘Duresti of 


poe National Park Service, and certain hospitals and eleemosynary institutions in the Dist. of 


Resi- Ap- Resi- | Ap- 
PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. | dence.|point'd. PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. | dence.|point'd. 
SLRS 0) a Thomas Ewing.../Ohio..| 1849 || Cleveland... ...|William F. Vilas../Wis...| 1888 
Fillmore....... T.M.T.McKennan /|Pa....}/ 1850 ||B. Harrison....|John W. Noble...|Mo...| 1889 
Willmore. ...... Alex. H. H. Stuart/Va....}/ 1850 ||Cleveland......|/Hoke Smith..... Ga....| 18938 
RUOPOR . <2. oy Robert McClelland) Mich.. 1853 || Cleveland....../David R. Francis./Mo...| 1896 
Buchanan...... Jacob Thompson. .|Miss. 1857 || McKinley... .... Cornelius N. Bliss.|N. Y..| 1897 
Lincoln Caleb B. Smith...|Ind. .. 1861 || McKinley...... Ethan A.Hitchcoek|Mo...| 1898 
-|John P. Usher... .|Ind... 1863" ||'T. Roosevelt. ..|/Ethan A.Hitchecock|Mo...} 1901 
John P. Usher....|Ind. .. 1865 || T. Roosevelt. ..|James R. Garfield. |Ohio..| 1907 
James Harlan... .|lowa Sez |e: Se ie Rich. A. Ballinger/Wash.| 1909 
rv. H. Browning|Ill... 2006 Hath) 5 .e 24 Walter L. Fisher. .|Ill....| 1911 
Jacob D. Cox..../Ohio 1869 || Wilson........ Franklin K. Lane.|Cal...| 1913 
Columbus Delano./Ohio..| 1870 || Wilson... ..... ohn B. Payne Va 19: 
Zachariah Chandler|Mich..| 1875 || Harding Albert B. Fall N,. M 1921 
-|Carl Schurz...... Mo... 1877 || Harding.......|Hubert Work..../Col 1923 
-|Sam. J. Kirkwood/Iowa 1881 || Coolidge. . -|Hubert Work..... Col. ..] - 1923 
Rc ae Sam. J. Kirkwood)Iowa 1881 || Coolidge. . -|Roy O. West. Tll....} 1928 
Arthnr:. = = oe, Henry M. Teller. .|Col... 1882 || Hoover........ Ray Lyman Wilbur|Cal...} 1929 
Cleveland...... |Lueius Q. C. Lamar/Miss..| 1885 || F. D. Roosevelt.|Harold L, Ickes. .|Ill....| 1933 
VICE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Resi- |Qua-| Poli- 
NAME. Birthplace. Yr. {dence.| lif. | tics. Place of Death. Yr. {Age. 
1jJohn Adams........ Quincy, Mass. . . -|1735) Mass. .|1789|Fed...|Quincy, Mass... 1826] 90 
2|Thomas Jefferson. . . |Shadwell, Va. -|1743/Va....|1797|Rep...|Monticello, Va.. 1826] 83 
3)Azron Burr.........|Newark, N. J.. . -}1756|N. Y../1801/Rep...|Staten Island, N. 1836] 80 
4|George Clinton..... Ulster Co., N. Y....5 1739|N. Y..|1805/Rep...|Washington, D. 73 
5\Elbridge Gerry... .. Marblehead, Mass... .|1744) Mass. .|1813)Rep...|Washington, D. ..418 70 
6|Daniel D. Tompkins .|Searsdale. N. Y...... 1774|N. Y..|1817|Rep...|Staten Island, N. Y...]1825} 51 
7|John C. Calhoun... .{Abbeville, S. C....... 1782|S. C. .|1825|Rep...|Washington, D. C..../1850] 68 
8|Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. Y....|1782|N. Y..|1833|Dem. .}Kinderhook, N. Y..../1862} 79 
9)Richard M. Johnson. |I.ouisvilie, Ky........ 1780|Ky.. .|1837|Dem..|Frankfort, Ky... ....|1850) 70 
10|John Tyler......... Greenway, Va........ 1790|Va....|1841|Dem. .|Richmond, Va....... 1862] 72 
1}George M. Dallas. ..j|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1792|Pa....|1845|Dem. .|Philadeiphia, Pa......|1864) 72 
12|Millard Fillmore. ...)Summerhill, N. Y....}1800|N. Y..|1849| Whig..|Buffalo, N. Y........ 1874| 74 
13| William R. King. ...|Sampson Co., N. C...|1786/Ala. ..|1853|Dem. .|Dallas Co., Ala....... 1853| 67 
14|John C. Breckinridge|Lexington, Ky....... 1821|/Ky. ..|1857|}Dem..)}Lexington, Ky....... 1875] 54 
15|Hannibal Hamlin. ..|Paris, Me........... 1809|Me. ..|1861|Rep...)Bangor, Me.......... 1891) 81 
16|Andrew Johnson. ...|Raleigh, N.C........ 1808|Tenn. .|1865)Rep...|Carter Co., Tenn... .. 1875| 66 
17|Schuyler Colfax... .. New York City, N. Y.|1823)Ind...|1869]Rep...|Mankato, Minn...... 1885] 62 
18|Henry Wilson...... Farmington, N. H....}1812|Mass. .|1873)Rep...|Washington, D. C....|1875] 63 
19| William A, Wheeler..|Malone, N. Y........ I819|N. Y..}1877|Rep...|Malone, N. Y........ 1887| 68 
20)Chester A. Arthur...}Fairfileld, Vt......... 1830|N. Y..|1881]Rep...|New York City, N. Y.|1886] 56 
21\Thos. A. Hendricks..|Muskingum Co., Ohio.|1819/Ind. . .|1885|Dem. .|Indianapolis, Ind..... 1885] 66 
22|/Levi P. Morton..... Shoreham, Vt........ 1824|N. Y..|1889|Rep,..|Rhinebeck, N. Y 1920] 96 
23|Adlai E. Stevenson. .|Christian Co., Ky... /|1835/IIl. . . .]1893)Dem. .|Chicago, Ill... 1914] 78 
24|Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. J... .|1844|N. J. .|1897|Rep...|Paterson, N. J... 1899) 55 
25|/Theodore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. Y.|1858|N. Y..|1901|Rep...|/Oyster Bay, N. Y. 1919] 61 
26|Chas. W. Fairbanks. |Unionville Centre, Ohio|1852)\Ind. . .|1905|Rep...|Indianapolis, Ind. 1918! 66 
27|James S. Sherman... 1855|N. 1909|Rep...|Utica, N. Y...... 12] 57 
28|Thos. R. Marshall.. 1913|Dem..|Washington, D, C....|1925| 71 
29|Calvin Coolidge 921)Rep Northampton, Mass...}1933| 60 
30|Charles G. Daw " VOSS | Riepss te es «9,0 > ate (Ri ie cont eee 
31|Charles Curtis.......|/Topeka. Kan......... 1 1929|Rep.. .|Washington, D. C....|1936| 76 
32|John Nance Garner..|Red River Co., Tex. . 1933!Dem..|.....- Ahh id Uap nL hicesSe NM * 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


NAME. State.; Time NAME. State.| Time. NAME. State.; Time. 
aie pled, 791||James K. Polk...|Tenn.}1835-1839/|Samuel J.Randall|Pa.. .|1876-1881 
Pt be. ee 1g i793 R. M. T. Hunter.|Va.. .|1839-1841|| Joseph W. Keifer.| Ohio.|1881-1883 
F A.Muhlenburg|Pa.. .|1793-1795||John White. .... Ky.. .|1841-1843)||John G. Carlisle...) Ky ...|1883-1889 
Jonathan Dayton|N. J..|1795-1799||John W. Jones...|Va. ..|1843-1845)/Thomas B. Reed./Me. . pee) 
Theo. Sedgwick. .| Mass.|1799-1801||John W. Davis...|Ind. .|1845-1847||Charles F. Crisp .|Ga 1891-1895 
Nathaniel Macon|N. C.}1801-1807||R. C. Winthrop..|Mass.|1847-1849}|Thomas B. Reed.|Me. . ecb 
Joseph B.Varnum| Mass. et tt Ake ea haces foe . ria Lae woe fie Ae Belen 
‘ f oes -1 n Boyd...... ya - 7 eee - 
Eaton Chk SUB eh (SH acs IAM 
be 5-1820||James L. Orr... .}S. C.. - F f .(1¢ g 
Fe Ww. evior Ney. 1820-1821 Wm. Pennington. |N. J..|1860-1861)|Nich. Longworth|Ohio |1925-1931 
Philip P. Barbour|Va... alae eee ti Zs sr hbal are 2 ales CoN ee ney. ee bet 
Henry Clay..... Ky . .|1823-182 uyler Colfax ..|Ind.. = ' i eee 
a KN. Y¥.|1825-1827!|James G. Blaine..|Me. .|1869-1875)| Joseph W. Byrns |Tenn. 
aa ee Sb eg 1827-183 Michael C. Kerr. |Ind. .|1875-1876 Wm. B. Bankhead Ala. |1936.... 


John Bell....... Tenn.| 1834-1835 


THE OATH OF A PRESIDENT. 
the oath, used the word “maintain.” 
OATH OF U. 8S. SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 
I do solemnly swear that I will administer j ce 
the best of my ability, preserve, ob megs and defend |-without respect to persons, and do_ equal vite fo 
‘ U at ” 


the poor and to the rich; and that I will faithful 
George Washington, as: President, took the follow- 


discharge all the duties incumbent on me as Judge, 

a firm he best of my abilities and understand- 
1 ee Te rere dele ar et Siw atv rreagges B a the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 


; Ag eat; Date of 
Inaug. fapug. Death. 


Ug 5 

_No, NAME. 
.|George Washington 
PIPONUGAGAMS.. =... 5\.'s 60s e,« 
.|Thomas Jefferson.... 
.|James Madison........... 
.|James. Monroe... 
.|John Quincy Ada: 
.|Andrew Jackson. 


cs Baler 


to 
SO NICO ht Ot 00. 00 6 Gi ST 00 


COONOO PWN 
RR 


|Zachary Taylor. 
ages aes 
‘anklin Pierce.........., Be 
Br BAD April 
.. 11809; 
sy RepSs iss tN -- Oe Dan, 
./Ulysses Simpson Grant. . Res Gy ne fee abel 
Rutherford: Birchard Hayes eete hie 
James Abram Garfield. . 
‘Chester Alan Arthur 
..|Grover Cleveland 
.|Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
William McKinley. 28 
ae . es 
Woodrow Wilson 1856, Dec. 28 
Warren Gamaliel Hardi 2 
Calvin Coolidge. . Aa : q ; 4 
Herbert Clark Hoove' A é SN LOT LOZ pie Os ee hola lclerats steteaites > 
‘Franklin Delano Roosevelt. ~ We A882, Janse 30] TOSS a VOR eee wees Sclatels ay eas 


Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Freemasons—Washington, Monroe, Jackson, Polk, 
Wilson's was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge | Buchanan, . Johnson, Garfield, McKinley, both 
} ‘in. Roosevelts, Taft, Harding. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS. ANCESTRY. 


riends (Quakers) —Hoover. Swiss—Hoover. 

Episcopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, English—Washington, J, Adams, Madison, J. Q. 
Ww. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, Adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
and ‘Franklin D. Roosevelt. Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 

Presbyterians—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Cleve- | land, B. Harrison, Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 
and, Benj. Harrison, Wilson. Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 
~ Methodists—Johnson, Set ap MeKinley. Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
ee epe— see Adams, J EAs Adatne: Fillmore, | Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, MeKinley, Wilson. 
Dutch—Van Buren, both the Roosevelts 
. Se ormaa Duich—Van Buren, T. Roosevelt. The following Presidents were lawyers—J. Adams, 
_ Baptist—Harding. Congregationalist—Coolidge. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, 
isciples—Gartield Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore. Pierce, Buchanan, 


any denomination. Hayes attended the Methodist McKinley, Taft, Wiison, Coolidge, and 
Church, but never joined. Delano Roosevelt. 


THE WIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
Wife’s Name. Nativity) Born. |Married) Died. ) Sons. |Daughters 


Martha Pl liao Custis 
Abigail S 


Dorothy (‘Dolly’ 
Eliza Kortright.. 
Louisa Catherine Johnson. 
Rachel (Donelson) Rebards 
-|Hannah Hoes 
Anna Symmes 
- oe Christian 


N. tay 
Caroline (Carmichael) McIntosh|N. J.. 
Jane Means Appleton N. 


ae: 
3 
CB ae 1826 | 1848 3 i \ 
1831 | 1852 7 1 
1833 | 1858 4 1 
1837 | 1859 2 1 
1864 | 1886 2 3 
| ie Cia 
: eats 6 s 1 
-MeKinley . HEQH MAZLOR ... -.. 5s By Pe) 
 'T. Roosevelt ../ 111. !|Alice Hathawa 1861 1890 ean" i 
Edith Kermit Carow N.Y 1861 | 1886 pias 1 
, en Herron. 1861 1886 1 
Rivimaerae , ee Louise Axson... 1860 1885 Oke heat | 3 
Edith (Bolling) Galt Vv 1872 | 1915 ae 
Z. Florence (Kling)’DeWolfe. ..!. 1860 | 1891 | i924 [227 a atheist 
PORES Se a Grace Anna Goodhue Rate vot (Vist teoul A8TOuN GOR) de RURRE ra HENaS ea? 2 
Shay PERG SLOMET SEG KEE tec ile ay U's bale b 4 -| 1875 1899 


_ Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership in | Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, Cleve and, B, Harrison. . 


ee 


a Vea 
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The following brief biographical notes of the Presiden thei i g 
tables which precede them and of which they form a part as alla 
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BIOCRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES. 


supplemental to the 


WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


A question has been raised as to whether George 

a gton was the first President. 

On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Geormis was not then represented) met at Phila- 

elphia and organized what has since been commonly 
called the Continental Congress. The members 
were Delegates, and the voting on all questions was 
by States (Colonies), each State having one vote. 
The Delegate in charge was styled President of the 
Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in General 
Congress, assembled.”’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted “‘Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union between the States.” 
These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name “‘The United States of America,” and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 


George Washington. Federalist, born on a8 
Friday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 14, 
1799, was the great grandson of Col. John Veena 
ton (1634-1677), who came from Yorkshire, England, 
and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a large tract he 


bought in Westmoreland County, Virginia, border- 
ing pe west shore of the Potomac ver near its 
mouth. 

Col. John Washington bought, in 1665, from 


David Anderson, a plantation on the Potomac River, 
between Bridges Creek and Pdpe’s Creek, the latter 
named after Nathaniel Pope, whose daughter, Ann, 
was Col. John Washington’s second wife and who 
brought him, as dower, 700 additional acres. 

The Wash ons had been aristocrats in England, 
adherents of the royal house of the Stuarts, and when 
Charles I was unseated by Cromwell and beheaded 
by order of Parliament, the Washingtons emigrated 
to the United States. 

Col. John Washington, the 
troops against the Susquehannock In: : 
son, Lawrence Washington: (baptized at Tring, Eng- 
land, June 18, 1635), whose second son was Augus- 
tine Washington, born in 1694. - 

Lawrence Washington's wife, Mildred Warner, was 
the daughter of Augustine Warner, Jr., and Mildred 
Reade, who was the daughter of Col. George Reade 
and Elizabeth Martiau, who, in her turn, was the 
daughter of Nicolas Martiau, a French Huguenot. 

artiau, thus shown to be the first American 
ancestor of George Washington, was born in France 
in 1591, came to Virginia in July, 1620, and died at 
Yorktown in 1657, of which place he was the original 
patentee. 

Augustine Washington, born, as stated above, 

1694, was twice married. By his first wife, 
Jane Butler, who died Nov. 24, 1729, he had four 
children. His second wife, Mary Ball, whom he 
married March 6, 1731, bore, as her first child, 
George Washington, born, as was his father, at 
Wakefield, on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount 
Vernon. That mansion burned down on stmas 
Eve, 1780. Its location later was marked by 4 
granite shaft, erected by eas, gore 

‘A new brick house, modeled after the old one, was 
built on the site, and dedicated on Feb. 22, 1932. 
The reservation, by Act of Congress, has become the 
George Washington Birthplace National Monument, 

d is administered by the National Parks Service. 
The ultimate size of the reservation is 365 acres, of 
which 254 acres was contributed by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. The restored mansion is of brick, one 
full story with an attic, and 2 outside brick chimneys 
at either end. 

George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon, then ealled Hunting Creek. That mansion 


pioneer settler, led 
He had a 


army by his retreat afte: 
ibe hot under him and four 
through-his coat. | 


remained in force until Mar. 4, 1789, when the Consti- 
tution of the United States was proclaimed in effect 

Thé Articles of Confederation, though adopted b 
the Continental Congress in 1778, were not ratifie 
by all of the States, Maryland being the last to assent, 
until Mar. 1, 1781. The Articles designated Con- 
gfess as ‘‘the United States in Congress Assembled." 
The Presidents of the Sessions of the Continental 
Congress after the Articles went into effect usually 
signed themselves ‘‘President of the United States in 
Congress Assembled." 

These President; were, in order, Thomas McKean, 
Del.; John Hansom, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.: 
Thomas Miffiin, Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and 
Cyrus Griffin, Va. John Hancock was elected but 
did not serve. 

George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State 
Says, the ‘first president of the United States of 
America." This opinion, by Hunter Miller, his- 
torical adviser of the Department, was made public 
on May 9, 1932. 


Washington took command of the Continenta! 
Army, at Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775, unde1 
& commission issued by Congress on June 17, that 
year; after winning the Revolutionary War, he 
took leave of the officers of his force, Dec, 4, 1783, 
at Fraunces Tavern, New York City, and formally 
resigned to Congress, Dec. 20, that year, at epee Tope 
Md., his commission as General and Commander in 
Chief. He had refused, in Nov., 1778, to sanction 
an expedition against Canada under Gen. Lafayette, 
His ar; ent was that the interest of France in 
furnishing troops to the United States was in reality, 
to_injure Great Britain, 

He was elected by Congress a8 commander on 
June 15, 1775; on June 16, in accepting, he told 
Congress he would serve without pay, and would 
accept only his actual expenses; from the date of his 
commission, June 20, 1775, to Dec. 13, 1783, his 
expenses totaled £14,500, and were settled on that 
basis by the Controller of the Treasury. 

In May, 1782, when Washington was at his 
headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y., dissatisfaction in 
the army, especially among the officers, found ex- 
pression in a letter to him from Brig. Gen. Lewis 
Nicola, indicating a disposition to change the form of 
government and make him Hing. He refused to 
countenance the movement, so it went no further, 

He was President of the Convention that drafted 
the Constitution in 1787. 

The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the Briti 
Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Lawrence 
had served at the siege of Cartagena. j 

Congress, on July 3, 1798. when war with France 
was imminent, again commissioned Washington as 
Lieutenant. General and Commander in Chief, but 
hostilities were averted. 

Washington's death was due to exposure on Dec. 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate with 

managers. He went to bed with a sore throat, 
followed by an ague. He had signed his on July 
9, 1799. The end came about 10.20 P. M., Saturday, 
Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for Washington's 
body under the dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
but the remains were interred at Mt. Vernon. 


He was one of the wealthiest men in the county . 


owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40, 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress faye 
him for his military service. His estate was valu 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 317 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. He was a 
distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as a farmer. 
He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet, 2 inches, 
in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, and big hands 
and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 40 years of 
age. He was not a prohibitionist, and was a horseback 
rider, hunter and fisherman. He attended horse 
shows and races, took part in card games, fox hunting, 
cock fighting, and was a regular theater goer. ir 
his inaugural in New York he was a first-nighter at 
the John St. playhouse. He was a book collector. ~ 

The Washington family in America were Episco- 
palians, and George Washington attended these ser- 
vices, at Alexandria, Va., at Philadelphia (where 
most of his official civil career was spent), and at 
New es be i te ag baat - wee pew in St. 
Paul's apel, Broadway an ‘ 

Washington's first inauguration was ab Federal 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, April 30, 1755; 
his second, at Philadelphia. 


a ee 


| Mrs. Washington, born in 1731, died in 1802, 
was a daughter of Col. John Dandridge, planter, 
: New Kent County, Va., and widow of Daniel Parke 
ms Custis, also a rich farmer of that county. She was an 
Episcopalian. Her ‘Imarriage to Washington was on 
; Jan, 6, 1759. 
Tata General Washington had no children of his own. 
. His wife, who was small and plump, with dark hair 
% and hazel eyes, had become, by /her first union, the 
j mother of four children, Martha Parke Custis, (Col.) 
2 John Parke Custis, and two who died in infancy. 
~ Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
of 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near Washington, 
where the National Cemetery is now _ located, 
and had four children—Fliza (1776-1832), who 
“~smarried Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777. who 
‘ became the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
. Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of Va., 
_ and whose daughter became the wife of Robert E. Lee, 
Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke Custis, who 
became the wife of Major Lawrence Lewis, son of 
Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding Lewis, 1725- 
1781, had married George Washington’s sister, Eliza- 

- beth, and was a rich Virginia planter, owning half 
ae the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock 

iver. =; 

‘John Adams, Federalist, who was born in the 
- town of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and died there 
July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of Henry Adams, 
who came with his eight sons from Barton St. David, 
_ Somersetshire, England, in 1636, and settled on a 
_ grant of 40 acres. \ 

John was the eldest.son of John Adams, farmer, and 
of Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boylston, of 
Brookline, Mass. He graduated at Harvard in 1755; 
taught school at Worcester; practiced law at Boston; 
served in the State Legislature, and in the Revolu- 
tionary Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, and 
in the Continental Congress; was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence; Commissioner to 
France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur 
; Lee; Minister to Holland; helped to negotiate treaties 

in Burope; Minister to England 1785-1788; elected 
__-Viee-President in 1788, and again in 1792; chosen 

President in 1796. He was inaugurated at Phila- 
delphia. Washington attended. _ 
___ Adams was the first President to live in the White 


House. 
___ John Adams was a Unitarian and was.a cousin of 
_ Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who also was a 
‘signer of the Declaration. He was an orator and a 
pamphleteer; & man of medium height, active, florid, 
and. corpulent. 
_ He-di on the same day as Jefferson, and was 
buried in a crypt under the First Parish Church at 


Quincy. . 
_ The papers of John Adams and of John Quincy 
_ Adams are in the possession of the family and in the 
custody of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
_ printed largely under the editorship of Worthington 
©. Ford. The Library of Congress has many letters 
of both the Adamses. | 
__ _ Mrs. Adams, born in 1744, died in 1818, was a 
- daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a Congregational 
_ minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her mother, Elizabeth 
- Quincy, was a great-granddaughter of the Puritan 
divine, Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, Mass., and 
, great grand-niece of the Rev. John Norton, of 


Boston. 
ri nan ns’s oldest son, John Quincy Adams, became 
sixth President in 1825, A daughter, Abigail, married 


‘Col. William 8. Smith, former Surveyor of the Port 
of N. Y., in 1785. 

__ Thomas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
_ July.4, 1826, was of Welsh descent, according to an 
unsubstantiated tradition in his ay (his grand- 
father dwelt at Uxbornés, in Chesterfield County, Va. 
‘southwest of Richmond), and is called the founder of 
what is now known as the Democratic Party. He 
was born at Shadwell, in Albemarle County, Va., the 

_ third of ten children, two of whom died in infancy. 

is mother was a daughter of Isham Randolph, a 
rich Virginian. His father, Peter Jefferson, with the 
Da is iy slaves, tilled a 1,900-acre tobacco and wheat 

ation. 

_ The President died at Monticello, which he had 
built from his own design. It was saved to his family 
_ by friends who satisfied the claims of his creditors, 

_ and is now a national shrine. 

_ He wrote his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It 
runs thus: t 

‘“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, of the 
_ Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 

‘Jefferson drafted the Declaration as a member of 
the committee appointed by the Continental Con- 
_ gress. The other members were John Adams, Ben- 

jena Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert P. 

Livingston. The draft was submitted to the com- 
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drafted and signed the Declaration of Indepen' 
succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as Governor of 
Virginia; negotiated, ih Europe, treaties with various 
countries; retary of State under Washington; 
elected Vice-President under John Adams; elected 
President in 1800, with Aaron Burr, his rival for the 
Presidency, as Vice-President; re-elected in 1804. 

Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns, 
“Long Tom,” was tall, raw-boned, freckled and 
sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 
William and Mary. He played the violin. In 
the summer of 1801 pious citizens of Cheshire, Mass., 
sent a cheese weighing over 1,200 lbs. to the White 
House, accompanied by Elder John Leland, a noted 
evangelist, who took 4 months for the journey and 
preached the gospel to crowds all along the way 
Jefferson had no great reputation in New England 
as a churchgoer. 

As to his religious belief he himself said he was a 
Christian in the only sense in which he wished any- 
one to be, sincerely attached to his doctrines in 
preference to all others. He was not affiliated with 
any denomination. 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents inaugurated 
at Washington. His predecessor, John Adams. was 
so angry over defeat that he drove out of Wash- 
ington while Jefferson was beng, trp creer 8 

rs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter of 
John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skelton, f 
who died before she was twenty. F 

Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in in- ; 
fancy. Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772-1836, a3 
became, on Feb. 23, 1790, the wife of her cousin, q 
Thomas Mann Randolph, afterwards Governor of q 
Virginia. Her granddaughter, Miss Agnes Dillon 
Randolph, prominent in anti-tuberculosis work, ' 
died at Richmond, Va., on Dec. 4, 1930. Mary, z 
1778-1804, married her cousin, John Wayles Eppes, 3 
and had two children, one of whom, Mrs. 8. R 
Meikleham, died at Washington in’ 1897. Mrs. 
Jefferson's daughters were educated at Roman : 

‘ 
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Catholic convent schools. 

Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time acted 
as mistress of the White House. Levees were abol- 
ished as soon as Jefferson became President. 

Jefferson inherited through his wife from her father 
40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, 
1751, at Port Conway, King George County, Va., 
and died June 28, 1836, at Montpelier, O1 e Co. 

Va. He was a son of James Madison, descendent of 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a © 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between the 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one‘of whom was grandfather of 
President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother was 
Nelly Conway, and he was the first of twelve a 
children. kf 

Madison graduated at Princeton; helped draft the ~ 
Virginia State Constitution, and was a member of 
the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress; again a member of the V: : 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Continental 4 
Congress; served in the Federal Convention, and. y 
helped draw up, and signed, the Federal Constitution; 
drew up the Virginia Resolution against the alien and. : 
sedition laws; retary of State under Jefferson;: 
President for two terms. - ‘ 

Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, quiet, i 
polite and scholarly. He spent the latter part of his ; 
life on his estate at Montpelier. There he was buried. 

He was an Episcopalian, 

Mrs. Madison, born in 1772, died in 1849, was 
raised as a Quaker, and was a daughter of John Payne : 
of North Carolina. Her mother, Mary Coles, was a ; 
cousin of Patrick Henry. Her grandfather, Josias = 
Payne, was a son of George Payne (or Paine) of ; 
Goochland County, Va. er first husband, whom 
she married when nineteen, was John Todd, a Penn- 
sylvania lawyer and Quaker, who died in 1793 at 
Philadelphia in a yellow fever epidemic. He left — 
her one son, Payne Todd, 

Madison married Mrs. Dorothy, or Dolly, Payne 
Todd at Harewood, Jefferson County, Va., the home 
ee younger sister, Mrs. Phillip Steptoe Washing- . 

The first marriage in the White House was on 
March 11, 1811, ane united Justice Thomas Todd, of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne Washing- 
ton, widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington (nephew 
of polly mOvEe) 

ames onroe. Republican, was born on | 
Friday in Westmoreland County, Va., near ne. 
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Potomac River, not far from Washington's birth- 
lace, April 28, 1758, and died on July 4, 1831, at 
ew York City. His ancestry was Scottish. The 

t Monroe in Virginia settled there in 1650, James 
was a son of Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, 
sister of Judge Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to 
the Continental Congress. 

He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 
with teachers and students, among the latter being 
John Marshall, left and joined the Revolutionary 
Army under George Washington, was wounded in 
action at Trenton, N. J.. and fought at Harlem 
Heights (N. Y. City) at White Plains, N. Y., and 
at Monmouth, N. J. 

He served in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
Continental Congress; helped draw up the Federal 
Constitution; served as United States Senator; 
Envoy to France, i794 (recalled by President Wash- 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802); Pleni- 
potentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took part 
in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to England 
(1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State under 
Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of War; 
President for two terms. 

As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. 

His body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, N. Y. City, but in 1858, the centenary 
of his birth, was interred in Holiywood Cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his estate, Ash 
Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 miles from 
Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he left the White 
House. While president, about 1823, he built a 
country home at Oak Hill, Loudon County, Va., and 
maintained it as his residence from 1825 to 1830, re- 
moving on his wife’s death to New York City, to be 
oad his two daughters, who were married and lived 

ere. » 

He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
guidance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
years practiced at Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
there has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian, Z 

Mrs. Moaroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born at N» Y. 
City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter of 
former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
Army. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
American Minister, she secured the release from the 
prison, La Foree, of Mme. de Lafayette, who hourly 
expected to be executed. 

One of Mrs. Monroe's sisters was the wife of M. 
Heyliger, Grand Chamberlain to the King of Den- 
mark; another sister married Nicholas Gouverneur 


of N. Y. City. 
John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born at 


ey aa: July 11, 1767, and died following a 
oke of re tag in Congress at Washington, 


Feb. 23, mother’s grandfather was 
John Quincy. J. Q. Adams was educated in Europe, 
ted at Harvard, and practiced law; was 


ceue 

inister to Holland, and to Portugal, under Wash- 
ington; in his father’s administration was Minister 
te ; served in the Massachusetts Senate; in 
1803 entered the United States Senate, where he 
quit the Federalist Party and became a Republican 
and later a Whig. 

Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhétoric at 
Harvard; Minister,to Russia under Madison; took 
= in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister to 

‘ngland; Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
tia’ the Florida Purchase, and took part in 
formula’ the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; 
Crawtiord, 41; Clay, 37. , 

Soon after his Presidential term ended he was 
elected to the House of Representatives from Massa- 
chusetts and fought the slave power. He was buried 
at Quincy, Mass., in a crypt under the First Parish 


ureh. 

‘Mrs, John Quincy Adams, born at London in 
1775, died in 1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson 
of Maryland. Her father had lived abroad for years 
and by direction of Congress acted-as American fiscal 
agent in Franceand later in England Miss Johnson 
became the wife of Adams at London and was 
companion during his long diplomatic career in 
Europe. Her maiden name was Louisa Catherine 
Johnson. 


ey ene peed 
at on, : 

07; and Louisa Catherine Adams, born 
Be we ae a 1811, and died there mee. 


in 1848; served in Congress 
Raed uring the Civil War; 
Geneva Board of Arbitration. 
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Andrew jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the North 
Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis James in his 
biography, “Andrew Jackson: the Border Captain," 
Indianapolis, 1933, makes an exhaustive study of the 
documents extant and declares the weight of evi- 
dence is that Jackson was born March 15, 1767 
the Crawford house then and now on the*Solt 
Carolina side of the boundary which was then in 
dispute and was not determined until 1813. He died 
at his home, the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn., 
June 8, 1845. 

He was a posthumous son of Andrew Jackson, who 
came oyer from North Ireland in 1765, and his mother 
was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from Ireland. He 
studied law at Salisbury, N. C., practiced at Nash- 
ville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution of Ten- 
nessee; served in Congress, and in the U. S. Senate; 
resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee Supreme 
Court Judge; fought several duels, in one of which 
he killed Charles Dickinson and was himself severely 
wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had insulted 
Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, “Old Hickory,” headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New Orleans: 
seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, and 
quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. Chal- 
mette Battlefield, just below New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River, where, on Jan. 8, 1815, Jackson 
and his little army of Tennessee squirrel hunters 
and Barataria pirates put a decisive end to the War 
of 1812 by defeating Gen. Pakenham and his veterans 
of Waterloo, is being transformed into a national 
park. The half-mile corridor of the ‘‘Cathedral of 
Oaks’’ and the granite obelisk of the Chalmette 
Monument are the central theme of the reservation. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Fiorias, he was ap- 
pointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. S. Senate. 
In 1824 he got more electoral votes for President 
than J. Q. Adams, but the election was thrown into 
the House of Representatives, where Adams was 
chosen President by 13 States, with 7 States for 
Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 1828 Jackson was 
elected President, and re-elected in 1832. 

He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, Jan. 
29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house. painter. 
The weapon missed fire. Jackson was a Presbyterian, 
He was an enemy of the Bank of the United States 
and finally, Congress to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing, drove it out of existence. He sent federal troops 
to Charleston to scare South Carolina from it’s plan 
to nullify the national tariff laws. ; 

The Georgia Legislature applied State laws to the 
property of the Cherokees, whose chiefs appealed 
to the Supreme Court to uphold their Federal 
status. The court did so. “John Marshall has 
made his decision; now let him enforce it,” is the 
remark imputed to President Jackson, who in- 
formed the Cherokees that the only remedy for 
heir plight was emigration. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia, 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jackson, 
who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, before 
the divorce was granted, and again in 1794, after 
the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husband 
went into the White House. She had no children, 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s children, 
a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jr. and who 
inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration were his wife's niece, Emily, a slender 
brunette, who had married her cousin, Bel eS A: gis 
Donelson and Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia 
Quakeress, married to the President's adopted son. 
Maj. Donelson served as private secretary to Presi- 
i a lee B D t, was born at 

Martin Van Buren, emocrat, 

Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782, and died there of 
asthma July 24, 1862. He was a son of Abraham 
Van Buren and Mary Hoes (originally spelled Goes), 
widow of a man named Yan Alen, The late James J. 
Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole family 
a otee Nebeatiogs it Surrogate of Co. 

an Buren pract aw; was ~ 
tastoigl Gounty, N. Y.; a State Senator, Attorney- 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate, 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned to become 
Governor of New York; Secretary of State under 
President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be Minister 
to Eagiand but was not confirmed; elected Vice- 
President in 1832; in 1836, elected President: Free 
Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was de- 
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. He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 


wo 
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Mrs, Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dutch 


wi descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 

“\ Hoes, and was his classmate at the public school 
- ‘at Kinderhook, N. Y. She was born in 1783, and 
died in 1819 


Ue 
he 


was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
western frontier, secretary to his father as President, 
-.. an army officer in the Mexican War, and in his later 
years a man of leisure at N. ¥. City. Amother son, 
_ “Prince” \John, 1810-1866, a lawyer, was_elected 
Attorney-General of N. ¥Y. State in 1845. He died 
at sea. 
Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in South 
~~ Carclina in 1820, daughter of a planter, was a cousin 
of William C. Preston (aU. S. Senator from S. C.), 
_ and of President Madison’s wife. She was mistress 
- of the White House during most of Van Buren's 
term. Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 
_W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, was 
. porn at Berkeley, Charles City County, Va., Feb. 9, 
_ 1773, and died of pneumonia at Washington, April 4, 
1841. He was the third son of Benjamin Harrison, a 
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Episcopalian. 
_ Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
Symmes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, a 


the 23rd President. 
_Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her home, 
North Bend, O. She was brought up as a Methodist. 
_ The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
Harrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col, 
W. H. Harrison, jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
the wife of John Scott Harrison. 

John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
yn of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
of English ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles 
_ City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
(1862, of liver trouble, at Richmond, Va. 

_He graduated at William and Mary College in 
} 1807; practiced law; served in the Virginia House of 
- __Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of Repre- 

sentatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because of his 
health; served again (1823-1825) in the Legislature; 
ake Despre rector and chancellor of William and Mary 

College; in 1825 elected Governor of Virginia, and 
was re-elected; elected to the U. S. Senate in 1827 

and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in 1836, for Vice- 
- President on the State-Rights Whig ticket; resigned 
from the Senate after refusing to obey a resolution 
of the Virginia Legislature demanding he vote for 
_ the Benton resolution; in 1838 re-entered the Virginia 

Slature; in 1840 chosen Vice-President, and be- 


1, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
 federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

_ Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding fore- 
eyes were blue, his voice soft and 


Episcopalian, 
___Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
editor, poet, Married Priscilla, a daughter of T, A. 


S and Their 


Of the Van Buren children. Abraham, 1807-1873. | 


\President because there was no Vice-President and 


Keen tents ale. oo aes : tre 
Mrs. Semple, were the mis 
White House. The latter was the wife of the 


ana adopted son of Judge Semple of Williamsbu 
“The second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, - 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he married o 
June 26, 1844, at N. Y. City. She was born on 
Gardiner’s Island, near Easthampton, N. Y., in 
1820, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
family that held manorial rights on that island. 

Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in Charles 
City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. Another son, 
Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Confederate veteran, 
former member of Congress and a student under « 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, Sept. 5, 1927, at 
the ancestral homestead, Sherwood Forest, in Charles 
City County, Virginia. Her youngest son, Robert 
Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 70, at Richmond, Va., 
Dec. 30, 1927. The second Mrs. Tyler was a Roman 
Catholic. 

James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born_in : 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, and died | | 
at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. he name f 
originally was Pollock, and the family came from 
Ireland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer and 
surveyor, ‘and his mother was Jane Knox, of Iredell 
County, N. C. 4 F 

He graduated at the University of North Carolina; ‘ 
practiced law in Tennessee; served in the Legislature ' 
and in Congress; elected Governor of Tennessee in : 
1839. Called the ‘‘Napoleon of the Stump,” he was, 
1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S._ House of Repre- 
sentatives; chosen President in 1844. He was a 
Methodist in his latter days, wore his hair long, and 
was democratic and affable. 

The Missouri Legislature appropriated $15,000 for 
a statue to David R. Atchison, U. 8. Senator from 
that State, 1843-1855, and who; it is claimed in 
Missouri, was actually President from midnight, 
March 3, when Polk’s term expired, to noon of 
March 5, 1849, when Zachary Taylor was sworn in 
and inaugurated. Atchison, it is asserted, served as 
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he, Atchison, was President pro tem of the Senate. 
Atchison never tooK the oath as President. 

Several of the presidents-elect in recent years 
have taken the oath privately, before midnight of 
Mch, 4, and then have taken the oath again at the 
inaugural ceremony. ) 

Mrs. Poik, born in 1803, died in 1891, was a 
daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a Moravian 
school. She abolished drink and dancing from White 
House receptions. She was a handsome woman of the 
Spanish type. Having no children, Mrs. Polk, after 
her husband’s death, adopted a niece. 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died July 9, 1850, at the White 
House. From Virginia-he had moved to Kentucky, 
to Wisconsin, to Florida, and was elected to the 
presidency from Louisiana. His father, Col. 
Richard Taylor, was an American officer in the . 
Revolution. There is no official record at the De- 
partment of State or at the War Department of the 
date of Gen. Taylor's birth. In a letter dated at 
Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he stated he was 
born Noy. 25, 1785. On his tombstone the date is 
Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named by several | 
encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought the 
Indians along the Wabash and in Florida, in the 
Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated the Mexi- 
cans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, became 
a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield Scott, 
was a hero of the Mexican War; elected President in 
1848. He was a cotton planter and had a large landed 
estate in Louisiana. He was buried near Louisville, 

He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 
planter of Calvert County, Md. Her christian name_ 
iad Wg ek She was born in 1788 and died in 

Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (‘Betty’) Tay- 
lor, wife of Major W. W. 8. Bliss, was ileteced of the 
White House. “Betty,” when a widow, married 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army. 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Jefferson Davis. ert 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
Hionowal Jacko nd Maen k Cue 

ackson, and rose to a Lieu 3 
Goes. He died at N. Y. City. ro 
illard Fillmore, @ Whig, born Jan. 7, 1800, 
died March 8, 1874, was of singlets descent, Moe amet ys: 
of the name in the U. S. having been John, a mariner, 
L * 
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of Ipswich, Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a 
Bloneer log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y 

Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in a public 
school; studied Iaw under Asa Rice and Joseph 

lary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. In 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 
and Haven. He served in the Legislature (1829- 
1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig candidate 
for Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 and in 
that same year was elected Vice-President, and 
succeeded to the Presidency on Gen. Taylor's death, 
July 9, 1850. 

The letters to President Fillmore were found in 1914 
in an attie of his lawyer's in Buffalo. These papers 
are now in the Buffalo Historical Soc.; there are 44 
volumes, and a list of the letters in these volumes is 
being prepared for the Library of Congress with the 
view to photostat such as have historical importance. 
A collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished_under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Soc. Ex-President Fillmore passed his last years at 
Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Cemetery. 
He was a Unitarian. He was Chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo from the time of it’s founding 
in 1846 unti! his death. 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, born in 1798, died in 
1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the 
Rev. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater. Saratoga County, 
N. Y. She taught school in Cayuga County, N. Y., 
in a backwoods district, and continued to teach after 
Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. Fillmore’s 
poor health, her daughter, Miss Mary Abigail (born 
1832, died 1854), was the White House mistress. 
Mrs. Fillmore’s other child, Millard Powers Fillmore, 
was born in 1828 and died in 1889. 

The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married at 
Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was Caroline 
Carmichael, born in 1813, died in 1881, and was a 
daughter of Charles Carmichael and Temperance 
Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and widow of Ezekiel 
C. MelIntosh, a prominent merchant of Albany. 
She bore Fillmore no children. 

Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
Friday, Nov. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 
on Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, at Concord, N. H. He first 
saw the light at Hillsborough, N. H. He was a son 
of Benjamm Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer in 
the Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the State. 

Franklin Pieree graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824: practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of Repre- 


* sentatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning in 1842 


to resume his profession; a Brigadier General in 1847, 
in the war with Mexico; elected President in 1852. 
In his cabinet were several pro-slavery men, and 
Pierce himself was not anti-slavery. His position 
is said to have hurried the country on toward the 
Civil War. 

After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pierce 
was handsome, graceful, well-dressed: and was a 
notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 
an estate valued at $72,000. 

Mrs. Pierce, born at Hampton, N. H., in 1806, 
died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, President of Bowdoin College. Of the 
children of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 
another at the age of 4, and the youngest, Benjamin, 
eleven years of age, was killed, Jan. 6, alte 

ilroad accident near Lawrence, Mass., two months 
Betore Pierce’s inauguration. 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
of Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, Pa., 
April 28, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, at Lan- 


caster, Pa., June 1, 1868. 


Wheatland, his 22-acre estate near 


be tetrad ster to England; 


to 
Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was 4 
in 1856 he was elected ba yeaa De i bean 

The Buchanan papers are mai - 
sylvania Historical Soc., but the Liktaey of Congress 
has his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his 
Administration was his sister Jane's daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as a 
transcontinental trader, and lived at Lape oat rt 
Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet eyes, h 

educated at a Roman Catholic school, at George- 
town; later in life she became an Episcopalian. Her 
mother died when she was seven, her father when she 
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was nine, Thereafter she made her home with her 
pened ges was with him in his diplomatio career 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, ‘was born tn Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky. 
Feb. 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samuel 
Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1637, arriving 
at Salem. Mass., on June 20, and later settled at 
Hingham, Mass. 2 

Samuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, aged 71, 
the father of 11 children. His third son, Mordecai 
(1657-1727) had a son, Mordecai (1686-1736), who 
had a son, John (died in 1788), whe had a son, 


Abraham (1744-1786), who had a son, Thomas 
(1778-1851). He was the father of Abraham, the 
President, 


_The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Abraham's father, Thomas (grandson of John 
Lincoln of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson of 
Mordecai Lincoln. of Chester County, Penn.), 
Was a carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church at Gentry- 
ville, Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph 
Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph's 
sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, 
emigrated from England to Virginia in 1644. 

Tne log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and was 
married has been deeded to the State of Kentucky by 
W. L. Clements of South Bend, Ind., and his father, 
W. A. Clements of Springfield, Ky. The cabin, in 
1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, Ky., from its 
original site at Beechland, Ky., on the banks of the 
Little Beech Fork, in Washington County. The 
cabin, enclosed in a brick church, built by Mrs. E. B. 
Ball of Muncie, Ind., now Known as the Lincoln 
iene fe Temple, in Pioneer Memorial State Park, 
was dedicated as a shrine, on June 12, 1931, by W. N. 
Doak, U. S. Secretary of Labor. The exercises were 
broadcast by radio. 

Abraham hada sister, Sarah, and a brother, 
Thomas, The sister married but had no children, 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham's 
parents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818. His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 
1831 to Coles County, Ill., where Abraham’s parents 
passed the rest of their lives. y 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build their 
cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried farm 
produce by water to New Orleans, and sold it; he 
ran at one time a ferryboat across the Ohio River 
from the Kentucky shore to the mouth of Anderson 
Creek; kept a general store at New Salem, IIl.; served 
as an officer of volunteers in the Black Hawk Indian 
War; Postmaster at New Salem; he served in the 
Illinois Legislature 1834-1841; practiced law at 
Springfield, Iil.; in 1846 elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and served one term; in 1858 debated 
slavery with Stephen A. Douglas in the latter's 
successful campaign for re-election to the U. 8S. Sen- 
ate; in 1860 elected President; re-elected in 1864. 

His memorable speech on slavery sat Cooper 
Union, N. Y. City, on Monday, Feb. 27, 1860, is 
said to have won for him the political support of 
the Republicans of the East and thereby Sse 
for him his first nomination, at the Republican 
Convention at Chicago, May 16-18, 1860. 


1865, at Ford's Theatre, Was n, 
at the performance of “Our American Cousins,” 


H 1 
at N. Y. City on April 24 and lay that day and part 
of the next at the City Hall. The assassin was 
ot to death April 26, by Sergt. Boston Corbett, 
. S. Army, near Fredericksburg, Va. For ah eer 
tion in Booth’s crime, Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David 
BE. Harold, George A. Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne 
(Powell) were hanged after trial. The [ 
was to assassinate the President, Vice-President, and 
Cabinet; and one of the conspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln was 
buried at Springfield, Ill. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 


is Lincoln's own version revised b. 
i ree own notes, oi the address at Gettysburg 
on Nov. 19, 1863. The great battle had been fought 
there only four months and a half before, on July 
1-3. 1863. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brougit 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 


liberty 


are created equal. 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 


whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We are ma on a 
great batilefield of that war. We 
cate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It ts altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

_ But, in. a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it, far above our poor power to ad 
or detract. The world will little note, nor long re 

__ member, what we say here, but it cam never forget 

~~ what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to 

be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
‘It ts rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these honored 
es dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 

_——s which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 

that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 

‘é perish from the earth. 

__ Lineoln, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 

; graph copies of the Gettysburg address; one at 
_ Washington, before leaving; one for David Wills, at 

Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills; a 

_ fourth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, for 
display at the N. Y. Sanitary Fair; and the fifth, 

for George Bancroft, the historian. 

‘In John Wyclif’s introduction to his translation of 
the Bible, published in England in 1382, these words 
occur: ‘‘The Bible is for the government of the people, 
_by the people and for the people.”’ 

Lincoln, as President, at Washington, was a regular 

5 ttendant at the New York Ave. Presbyterian 

oa perch and his pew bears a silver plate on the arm, 

stating that he sat there on Sunday mornings. He 
ver made a public confession of faith by formally 
ing a chureh or a denomination. ® 


_ quarreled, and the marriage was postponed. Within 
a few weeks of the assassination Mrs Lincoln was 
the object of bitter attacks in Congress. She was 
for a time in 1875 in a mental sanatorium. 
___ After Mrs. Lincoln's death her estate was appraised 
_ at $77,555, of which $72,000 was in U.S. gold bonds. 
Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died in 
62, and Thomas (‘'Tad’’) in 1871. Edward Baker 
incoln was born on March 10, 1846, and died on 
eb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
born at Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at 


Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
War in the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister to Great 
Britain, and later counsel to and President of the 
- Pullman Palace Car Co. 
___ Robert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 26 
1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. He was buri 
___ in the’ National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., across 
the: Potomac River from Washington. He had 
turned over to the U. S. Government more than 
10,000 letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also 
drafts of state papers, pamphlets, and newspaper 
_ c¢lippings—all to be kept sealed at the Library of 
: x gress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
__ Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec..29, 1808, and died 
July 31, 1875, He was a son of Jacob Johnson‘ porter 
_ at old Casso’s Inn, at Raleigh, N. C., sexton for the 
_ church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s bank. 
The mother of the boy, before her marriage to 
Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the inn. 
_ He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a term of 
8 years, and was chained to a table and a pair of 
shears, with no chance for play or school. His 
father died when he was five. He ran away from the 
_ tailor after 6 years of slavery, and migrated to 
Tennessee. 
_____ In the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
{8 a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when Governor of ‘Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
i W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is the 
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only coat ever made by a governor of his State who 


he 


te 
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have come to dedi- 


who taught him to write. 

His first political office was Alderman at Greene-— 
ville, Tenn.; then, in. 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered © 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the House of 
Representatives as an anti-U. 8S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. 8S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National Union Party_ ticket; 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of Lincoln, 
April 15, 1865. { 

President Johnson was impeached by the House of 
Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 
and-on other charges. He was tried by the U. S 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for acquit- 
tal; as two-thirds vote was necessary for conviction 
the impeachment failed, and he was acquitted, 
May 26, 1868. : 

In 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senat 
from Tennessee. One story is tist Johnson, bitter 
at his failure of renomination, refused to ride with 
Gen. Grant to. the latter's inauguration and re- 
mained at the White House. Another story is that 
Grant, having been called a liar by Johnson, re: 
to let the latter ride with him to the inaugural. 

He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
was buried at Greeneville. His one-room log house 
there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been bought 
by the State of Tennessee and has been enclosed by 
a colonial brick structure for its protection. On 
display are Johnson’s iron shears and other persona] 
belongings. aes 

Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
died in 1876,was the only daughter of a widow in a 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated at George- 
town, D. C., was often a guest at the White House in. 
Polk's Adminstration. In 1857 she married Judge 
D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 
Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first of Daniel Stover, 
of Carter County, Tenn., and, after his death, of 

..R. Bacon of Greeneville, Tenn. By Stover she 
had three children. 

Olysses S. Grant, of English descent, the pioneer 
in America being Matthew Grant, who settled, in 
1630, at Dorchester, Mass.. was born at Point 
Pleasant, ©., April 27, 1822, and died of cancer 
on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y, July 23, — 
1885. Grant's Tomb overlooks the Hudson at. — 
N. Y. City. 4 

He was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. Grant, 

a tanner, and Hannah Simpson, and was baptized as 
Ulysses Simpson Grant, according to his father, not- 
withstanding a widespread popular belief that the 
baptismal name was Hiram Ulysses Grant. 

U. S. Grant worked as a boy on his father’s farm; 
graduated in 1843 at the U. S. Military Academy. 
served as an officer under Generals Zachary Taylor 
and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the war with Mexico; 
resigned in 1854 after service in California, from the 
army, and was a farmer and real estate dealer at’ 
St. Louis: in 1860 clerked in his father’s hardware 
and leather store at Galena, Ill. It is said that 
Grant’s resignation from the army was due to his 
drinking habits; and Robt. R. McCormick relates, 
in his recent biography, that, because of the in- 
nuendos about drinking, Grant, when a maj. general, 
foae pret abe oe oo oa Ree A. Raw- 

R sign a pledge to t the bottle for th 
of the Civil War. , o ee 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled volun- 
teers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 2ist 
Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after his 
capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 2 25, 1863; in 1864 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee's surrender 
at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 Congress 
commissioned him General of the Army. tiie “Y 

General Grant was elected President in 1868, by — 
the Republican party. Early in life he was a Whig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket: in — 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and ‘in 


‘ 
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visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico: in 1880 his 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate him for 
President, after 36 ballots; in 1884 Jost his fortune 
in the failureof Grant & Ward, N. Y. City bankers, 
but made Cea writing his memoirs, which 
have yielded $500,000. He was a Methodist. 

Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was a 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 
“sop of a Revolutionary officer. 

The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent 
(born at St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died at N. Y. City 
April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died in Calif., 
‘Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years) ; Jesse R. (civil engineer, 
died at Los Altos, Calif, June 8, 1934, aged 76): 
and Nellie. The last named became the wife of Alger- 
non Sartoris of London. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point 
graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister to Austria- 
Hungary (1890-1893); a New York City Police 
Commissioner (1895-1897); a general officer in the 
war with Spain. 

Nellie Grant and Capt, Sartoris were married at 
the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother was a 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912 Mrs. 
Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Frank H. 
Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Postmaster 
General in Cleveland's Administration. She died 
at Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years 

Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Re- 
publican, was born, a posthumous child, at Delaware, 
O., Oct. 4, 1822, and died of beart disease, at Fre- 
mont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mother was Sophia 
Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He duated 


pt i a 


gra 
. at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, and 


began to practice at Fremont; was City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati; served as a (Union) Brevet Major 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 
Representatives. 1865-1867; elected Governor of 
Ohio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated for 

i) in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
was the Republican candidate for President. 

The votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Florida being in dispute, Congress appointed an 
Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, 5 Representa- 
tives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, who, 
by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these States 
in favor of Gen. Hayes. and he was seated. 

He was a descendant of George Hayes, a Scot, 
who settled in 1680 at Windsor, Conn. 

The Hayes papers and his library of Americana 
are at Fremont, O., in the Hayes Memorial. 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was a 
daughter of Dr. James_ Webb, of Chillicothe, O., 
and a granddaughter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 
had come from Lexington, Kentucky. She refused 
to let wine be served in the White House; was a 
Methodist, and a college graduate. 

President Hayes and his wife had eight children; 
Birehard A. (1853); Webb C. 
ford P, (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. 
(1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Man- 

F. (1873-1874). . 
ames A. Garfield, a Republican, born 6n_his 
father’s farm at Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died at 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Charles 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 


- of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother was 


Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a French 
H Pom His father, Abram Garfield, was a native 


of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to the Ohio 


c try; baptized in youth a Campbellite into the 
fold of ine Disciples”: graduated in 1856 at Wil- 


m the army in 1863 to take a seat in the U. 8S. 
Sony of Gepresentapives, and_ served until 1880, 
when od —_ elected to the U. S. Senate to su 

n G. Thurman. 
ae 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 
inau ted on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
depot, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried at 
Cleveland, O. 


Guiteau was convicted of murder and 

was hanged at the jail at Washington, June 30, 1882. 

The assassination was linked to the “‘Half-Breed 
quarrel in Republican politics in N. Y. State which 
led to the resignation of Roscoe Conkling and 
Thomas C. Platt from the U. 8; Senate. 

Garfield =< burly = strong. The Garfield 

pers are at Mentor, O. 
Dare: Garfield’s father was Zeb Randolph, a 
farmer at Garrettsville, O.; she was born in 1833, 
and died in 1918. She and Garfield were school- 
mates, and she became his wife when he was President 
of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O. Her mother 
was a daughter of Elijah Mason, of Lebanon, Conn., 
and a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. 
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Of the Garfleld children, Harry A., lawyer, became 
President of Williams College; James R., lawyer, was 
Secretary of the Interior under Roosevelt; Abram 
became an arehitect; Irvin McDowell, a lawyer; 
Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died, was 
born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, and died at N. Y. 
City, Noy. 18, 1886. He was a son of the Rev. 
William Arthur and Malvina Stone, of an old New 
Hampshire family.! - 

He graduated at Union College in 1848; taught 
school at Pownall, Vt.; studied law in New York 
City, helped organize in 1861 the New York State 
Militia, and when the Civil War began was appointed 
Quartermaster General and equipped State troops 
for service at the front; in 1871 was appointed 
Collector of the Port of N. Y. and served until 
1878, when President Hayes removed him for 
political reasons. 

In 1880 as delegate at large from New York State 
he was a leader in the fight at the Republican 
National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a third 
term, and in the interests of harmony was put on 
the ticket for Vice-President. 

Arthur was tall. portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His death was due to apoplexy. He was buried at 
Albany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died in 1880, before her 
husband became President, was a Virginian, born 
in 1837, at Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of 
Commander William Lewis Herndon of the Navy, 
who, in 1851, explored the Amazon River. 

The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. Arthur, 
who died in infancy, Chester Alan Arthur Jr., born 
1865, and Ellen Herndon Arthur, born 1871, who 
became the wife of Charlies Pinkerton. 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur's 
Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of John E. 
McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Caldwell, 
N. J., March 18, 1837, died at Princeton, N. J., 
June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 
of. England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in 
1635. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, 
founded _the City of Cleveland, Ohio. Grover’s 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was_a son of a 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell. His mother was Ann Neale, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish birth 
and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was named 
after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father's prede- 
cessor at Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Stephen’’ 
while a lad at Fayetteville, N. Y., whither his family 
had moved. 

When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk in a store at Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
with an older brother, at the N, Y. City Institution 
for the Blind; made up a herd book for his uncle, 
Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black Rock, near 
Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was admitted 
to the bar in 1859; in 1863 became Assistant District 
Attorney of Erie County; defeated for District 
Attorney in 1865, but was elected Sheriff in 1870; 
in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; in 1882 eleeted 
Governor of New York; in 1884 was elected Presi- 
dent; defeated in 1888; eleeted again in 1892. 

Early in July, 1893, according to Dr. James H. 
Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer, on 
Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in Long 
Island Sound. The entire upper section of one jaw 
was removed; other parts of the growth were cut 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an artificial 
jaw made of vulcanized rubber. There was there- 
after no impairment of speech, it is said. 

After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
at Princeton, N. J., and he was buried there. On 
the change of control of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Soe. of N. Y. he was made a trustee. He was fond 
of hunting and fishing. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland, at Buffalo. Her mother was 
Emma C. Harmon. She was born in 1364, was 
married to the President at the White House in 
eee and their second daughter was born there in 

893. 


Before the marriage, the mistress of the Executive 
Mansion was the President’s youngest sister, Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland. An older sister, Margaret, born 
at Caldwell, N. J., Oct. 28, 1838, became the wife of 
Norval ae i an architect, and died at Toledo, 
March 5, 1932. 

President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis 
Grover. 

Cleveland's widow married,’Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas 
Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeology. 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died at Indian- 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from the 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of John 
Seott Harrison, a son of President William Heary 
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‘He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; grad- 
-s uated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted § 
_ practice law in 1853. at Cincinnati; elected in 1860 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised 
volunteers and served as a Union General in the 
Civil War; defeated for Governor in 1876; in 1879 
a member of the Mississippi River Commission; in 
1881 elected from Indiana to the United States 
~ Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892 renomin- 
ated but was defeated. 
Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian Church 
at Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, astute, un- 
a ee with small, bright, sharp eyes. His estate 
~—~was estimated at $375,000. 
The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Oxford, 
' ©., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892, 
was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami 
University, later President of Oxford Seminary. 
She was a musician and painter, a Presbyterian 
Sunday school teacher, and was the first President- 
: meral of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
n. 


_ Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
and journalist, graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) College. 
_ Her daughter, Mary. married James R. McKee, an 
Indianapolis merchant. She died on Oct. 28, 1930, 
) at Greenwich, Conn. 
The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott 
ord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, 
and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyer, 
_ who died at sea. She was born in Ohio in 1858, and 
had spent two years at the White House during her 
- aunt’s life. The ex-president married her at N. Y. 
City. By the second wife Harrison had one child, 
_ Hlizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 she mare 
_ ried James Blaine Walker jr., a great-nephew of 


q Pp * 
_ “MeKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
uit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
‘War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 
ticed at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting 
ttorney of Stark County; in 1876 elected to the 
_ House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
_ except for a short time in 1884 when a contest 
/ unseated him; elected Governor, 1891 and re-elected 
aL tS Mee! elected President in 1896 and re-elected in 


mt i ‘ 
a) cKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon 
Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden 
ina handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan-American 
‘Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The President died 
Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at Buffalo. 
zolgosz was convicted and was electrocuted Oct. 
9, 1901, at Auburn State Prison. 
_ McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried at 
Canton, O. The McKinley papers were put in 
_ possession of George B. Cortelyou at N. Y. City. 
_ Mrs. McKinley, born in 3 n 
Mrs. McKinl born in 1847, died in 1907, 
was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kath- 
e DeWalt. She was educated in private schools, 
pent some time in Europe and was cashier in her 
‘ather’s bank at Canton, Ohio, when she married. 
‘Their two children, Katie and Ida, died in early 
childhood. A nervous ailment then made her an 
_ invalid for the rest of her life. She was, nevertheless, 
ed e mistress of the White House, accompanied her 
_ husband everywhere, and was with him at Buffalo 
when he was assassinated. : 
__ Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of 
aes Martenszen van Rosenvelt, of Zeeland, Hol- 
d, who emigrated in 1649-50 to New Netherland 
his wife, Jannette), was born at N. Y. City, 
27, 1858, and died in sleep at Oyster Bay, 
\ , Jan. 6, 1919. He was a-son of Theodore 
_ Roosevelt (1831-1878), Collector of the Port, and of 
oe atter’s wife, Martha Bullock, daughter of Maj. 
James 8. Bullock, of Roswell, Ga. 

_ Roosevelt graduated at Harvard, traveled in 
pe; served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
embly; lived 1884-1886 on a‘North Dakota ranch, 
an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New York 
_ City in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of the 
National Civil Service Commission; Assistant Secre- 
‘tary of the Navy (April 19,,1897-May 10, 1898) 
cing a to organize with Surgeon Leonard Woo 

ist U. 8. Cavalry (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), which 
ved in Cuba in the Spanish-American War, and 
Mf which he became Colonel; elected Govefnor of 
New York 1898; elected Vice-President in 1900 and 
ecame President in 1901 on McKinley's assassina- 
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for. 
Progressive (Bull. Moose) ticket in 


explored South America, 1913-1914. : 
Roosevelt brought about the nomination of Taft 
to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911, 


when President Taft’s attorney general charged the 
U. 8, Steel Corp. was a monopoly by purchasing the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., a step which the steel 
interests had taken with Roosevelt’s consent. When 
Taft came up for re-election Roosevelt ran against 
him as an independent candidate; the Republican 
vote was split, and Wilson was elected president, 

He was a voluminous author, and fond of athletics. 
He was awarded the Nobel b gare prize in 1906. 

He was shot and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct. 14 
1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Reforme 
Dutch Church. He was buried at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), born in 
1861, died in Feb., 1933, at N. Y. City. She was an 
aunt of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
Oct. 27, 1886, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston; she and her husband’s mother died at N. Y. 
City on Feb. 14, 1884. 

Her only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who, in 
1906, at the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and_a 
Republican Representative in Congress. A child, 
Paulina, was born Feb. , 1925. Longworth, 
then Speaker of the House of Representatives, died 
at the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. ; 

The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married \ 
on Dee. 2, 1886, at London, was Ec‘th Kermit Carow, 
daughter of Charles Carow and of Gertrude Tyler 
Carow, of N. Y. City. She was born in 1861. . 

By this union there were five children—Theodore 


jr., Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), 
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Archibald Bullock, and Quentin. The last named, i 
an aviator in Europe in the World War, was killed j 
in action and was buried where he fell. Theodore, 

who served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World War, 

was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Harding 

and under Coolidge; ran unsuccessfully for Governor 

of New York State in 1924, and later was appointed 
Governor of Puerto Rico, and, in 1932, Governor 
General of the Philippines. 

William H. Taft was born at Cincinnati Sept. 15, 

1857, the son of Alphonso Taft and the latter's 
second wife, Louisa Maria Torrey, and was a brother 
of Henry W. and Horace D. Taft, and a half-brother 
of the late Charles P. Taft, the latter’s mother being 
Fannie Phelps, of Vermont. 

Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant's Cabinet, and was 
Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
President Arthur. . 

W. #H. Taft graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 1880 
at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the Bar 
in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; Assis- 
tant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant City 
Solicitor, 1887; Judge “Cincinnati Superior Court, : 
1887-1890; U. S. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; U.S. > 
Cireuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law School j 
at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; President —_ 
of the U. S. Philippine Commission, 1900-1901; Civil * 
Governor of the Philippines, 1901-1904; in 1902 ar- 
ranged at Rome with Pope Leo XIII. the question 
of purchase of Roman Catholic lands in the Phili 
pines; Secretary of War under Roosevelt, 1904-1908; 
Provisional Governor of Cuba for a while in 1907; 
on Government mission in 1907 to Cuba, Panama and 
the Philippines. 3 

Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for . 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Univer- 
sity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
on Feb. 3, 1930, at Asheville, N. C. Pp 

Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 
oak to Washington, where he died on March 8 


. The body lay in state, on March 11, under the 
Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
military honors, at the National Cemetery, Arlington. 
His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalty 
and $125,000 realty. Taft wasa Unitarian. He was 
tall. portly and affable, 
Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a 
daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet 
Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician and 
a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her father r 
was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. : 
Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, Acting ~ 
President (June, 1930) of Bryn Mawr College, 
and wife of Frederick J. Manning, a professor at 
Mawr, Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft 
and Charles Phelps Taft 2d. d 
Mrs. Taft has blue-gray eyes and a contralto voice, 
a broad forehead and brown hair. A 
Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 1924. . 
at Washington. He was a’son of a Presbyterian 


> 


ee 
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- 1914-1915; 


minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and 
genes Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish Presbyterian 
Inister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Presby- 
ier n, of Ulster, Ireland, who settled at Philadelphia 
in 1807, and became a printer, marrying, in 1808, a 
girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, who had come 
across the Atlantic in the same ship with him. 
Wilson graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
ae in law at the University of Virginia in 
881; and took his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1886. He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
1883; taught history and political economy at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence and 
poe economy at Princeton University, . 1890- 


In 1902 he was chosen President of Princeton 
University and served until Oct., 1910; Governor of 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912, 
re-elected in 1916. \ 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with Germany, 
at Paris, in 1919, welding in it the covenant of the 

ue of Nations. The treaty was accepted by 
Japan and the Allies in Europe, but was rejected by 
the U.S. Senate, the opposition being led by the late 
Henry Cabot Lodge. In campaigning in the West 
to arouse public sentiment for the treaty, the Presi- 
dent was partly paralyzed by apoplexy. 

He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919. 
Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entombed in 
the P. E. Cathedral, Washington. His estate was 
valued at over $600,000. 

The first Mrs. Wilson. Ellen Louise Axson, of 
Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was a sister of Prof. Stock 
ton axson of Princeton University, and a aaughter 
of the Rev. 8. E. Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She 
was aided as mistress of the White House by her 
three children, Margaret W., Eleanor R., who there 
became the second wife of William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson; and Jessie 
W., who also there married, Nov. 25, 1913, Francis 
B. Sayre, a lawyer, 2 mem of the Pennsylvania 
family that has large coal and railroad properties. 
Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, 1933, at Cambridge, 
Mass. The first Mrs. Wilson died at the White 
House in 1914. 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Washing- 
ton jeweler, was born in 1872. She is one of three 
sisters; she inherited a fortune from her first husband, 
and she was mistress of the White House during 
the last of the first and all of the second Wilson 
Administrations. She accompanied him to the 
Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion in 
all of his travels in Europe and the United States, 
and was with him when he was stricken in the West. 

Warren G. Harding was bern at Corsica, O., 
Nov. 2, 1865, and died at San Francisco, Aug. 2, 
1923. He was the son of Dr. George Tryon Harding 

Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He studied, 
18 9-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 1884 became 
connected with the Daily Star, at Marion, O., and 
later owned and edited the paper, selling it shortly 
before his death. _ 

He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; 
elected President in 1920. 

The Limitation of Armament Conference was held 
under his invitation, at Washington, beginning on 
Nov. 11, 1921. 

Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, 
and a pacifier: a Baptist. He was buried at Marion, O. 

His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was offi- 
cially appraised at $486,566. 

Mrs, Harding. Florence Kling, born Aug. 134, 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, 
Ohio, hardware merchant and later a banker. Her 
family were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding's first hus- 
band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a son, 
Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. Mrs. Harding died at 
Marion, Noy. 21, 1924. Almost all of her estate, 
estimated at $350,000, was left in trust to Marshall 
De Wolfe's children, Jean and George N. 

Calvin Coolidge, 2a Republican, was born at 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872. son of Col. John Calvin 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 
80, at £ ymouth, Vt.. March 18, 1926), and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestor, John. Coolidge, came with 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cam- 
bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. 

Coolidge graduated at Amherst College, 1895; 


admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northampton, 


Mass.; City Councilman, i899; City Solicitor, 1900- 
1901; hlerk Of the Courts, 1904; member of the Lower 
House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 1907-1908; 


Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911; member of the 


te Senate, 1912-1915, and President of that body, 
eutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920; elected Vice-Presi- 
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dent in 1920, and became President’ on Harding's 
death, Aug. 2, 1923. He was sworn by his father. 
Col. John Coolidge, in the family homestead, at 
Plymouth Notch, Vt., early in the morning of Aug. 
3. A question was raised as to the validity of that 
oath, Col. Coolidge being only a state officer (Justice 
of the Peace), Therefore, a second oath was taken, 
on Aug. 17, before A. A. Hoehling, then a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


He was elected President in 1924, for the full term” 


On retirement he returned to Northhampton (Mass.), 
where he died, unexpectedly and unattended, on 
Jan. 5, 1933, at “The Beeches,” an estate which he 
had bought on the outskirts. There, in the daytime, 
he was found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs 
room, by his wife, on her return from shopping, It 
was said he had suffered from indigestion. ‘There 
was ho autopsy, The certificate of the family doctor 
stated the cause of death as “probably coronar 
thrombosis,"’ which means that a blood clot stopped 
the heart. He was buried at Plymouth, Vt. 

Mr. Coolidge's will, made at the White House 
Dec. 20, 1926, left his estate to his wife. His 
Papers are with the Library of Congress. 

rs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan, 3, 
1879, at Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a Demo- 
crat, and was a steamboat inspector while Grover 
Cleveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge gradu ted 
at the University of Vermont in 1902 and the. 
taught at the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in 


John B. Coolidge, on Sept. 23 
1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. 
Trumbull of Connecticut. 

Herbert Clark Hoover was descended from 
Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerstadt, the Palatinate, 
came to America in 1738, settling in Pennsylvania, 
later migrating to Maryland and from there to North 
Carolina. His son, John Hoover, removed from 
North Carolina to Ohio. John Hoover's son, Jesse 
Hoover (1799-1856), settled at West Branch, Iowa, 
1854, and was Herbert Hoover’s great grandfather. 
His grandfather was Eli Hoover (1820-1892). His 
father, Jesse Clark Hoover (1847-1880), ed 
Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-1883). Herbert 
eg was born at West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 


Herbert Hoover's ancestors were Quakers; his 
father a blacksmith. Left an orphan in childhood. 
Herbert lived with his Uncle Allan on a farm in 
Iowa, later with an Uncle Laban Miles, Osage Indian 
Agent in Indian Territory, and later with a third 
uncle, John Minthorn at Newberg and Salem. Oregon. 

Herbert Hoover's education began in the public 
schools at West Branch, Iowa, and in Oregon, and 
was finished at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
which he entered when it first opened, in the fall 
of 1891. He specialized in engineering, and graduated 
in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou Henry, 
daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monverey, Cali- 
fornia. ; 


As an pndergraduare he worked upon the Arkansas 
and the United States Geological Surveys, and in the 
mines in California. In 1896 he entered on the career 
of an engineer, and from 1895 to 1914 he was thus 
engaged, in this country, Australia, Africa, Europe, 
and Asia. 

At the outbreak of the war he was in Burope in 
furtherance of the participation of foreign govern- 
ments in the celebration of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, to be held in San Francisco. With the declara- 
tion of war he was made Chairman of the American 
Relief Committee at London, and subsequently was 
the head of the Commission for Relief in Belgium; 
U. S. Food Administrator, Aug. 1917-June, 1919; 
member War Council, and various co: ions. 

He was U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 1921-28; 
served in many other public capacities. 

Mrs. Hoover was born at Waterloo, Iowa, on 
March 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, a 
banker and man of means, who died in 1928, Be- 
cause of the mother’s poor health, the Henrys moved 
first to Whittier, in Los Angeles County, Calif., and 
then to Monterey, same state. Mrs. Hoover attend- 
ed Stanford University, went, as a bride, in 1899, 
to China, and took part with her husband in the 
defense of Tientsin in the Boxer outbreak of 1900. 

The Hoovers have two bers Herbert Jr., and 
Allan. ‘The former is married, and has three children, 

Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
She and her husband were united in marriage, at 
Monterey, by a priest, Father Ramon Mestres, of 
the Roman Catholic mission there. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on the 
family estate at Krum Elbow on the Hudson, Hyde 
Park, N. Y., on Jan. 30, 1882. He was the-son 
of James Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, aud 
his wife Sara Delano, and a direct descendant in the 
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eighth generation of Claes Martenszan van Rosen 

velt, Br neosevett: who arrived in New Amsterdam 
about 1649 from somewhere in Holland and married 

| Jannetie Samuels. They died In 1660 leaving five 


— minor children. Their youngest_child, Nicholas, was | 


___ baptized in New Amsterdam, Sept. 1658; when he 
- grew up he moved to Esopus, now Kingston, and 
there married Heyltje Barentsen. In 1690 he was 
back in New York and in 1700 and again in 1715 was 
elected Alderman. From Nicholas’s second son, 
: Jobannus (born 1689 at Hsopus), President Theodore 
- ~= Roosevelt was descended. From Nicholas’s son Jaco- 
» pus, or James (born 1692), the line runs to Franklin 
- D. Roosevelt, through Isaac (born 1726), James 
(born 1760), Isaac (born 1790), who set up the 
‘family estate at Hyde Park, and James (born 1828; 
» — died Dec. 8, 1900). i 
Roosevelt graduated at Harvard in 1904, and at 
Columbia Law Schooi In 1907. In 1910 he was elected 
as a Democrat to the State Senate from the Hyde 
Park (Dutchess County) district, and was re-elected 
in 1912, in which year he was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention, at Baltimore 
and supported the nomination of Woodrow Wilson, 
who, in 1913, appointed him Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. He was in Europe on inspection July- 
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- Sept., 1918, and was there again in charge of demo- 
 pilization, Jan.-Feb., 1919 

At the Democratic National Convention at San 
if _ Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nominated 
aa or vice-president on the ticket with James W. 
Cox of Ohio. Gov. A. E. Smith of New York made 
the seconding speech for him. After his defeat 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New York 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president ofthe Fidelity 
and Deposit Co. of New York City. 


Ze 


- John Nance Garner was born in a log cabin in Red 


_ he studied law at night. He was admitted to the bar 
- in 1890, and started practicing at Uvalde, Tex. 
_ Garner helped edit a weekly paper. As he prospered 
he bought into the State Bank of Uvalde and as time 
oe went on obtained control of that bank and also of the 
_ Zavalla County State Bank. He first entered public 
_ life as a county judge, He also became a large land 
owner, He was elected to the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives for two terms, 1898-1902. Here he secured 
the passage o! a bill which would have cut Texas into 
five states as provided itor under the Annexation 
Resolution, but Governor Sayre vetoed it, 
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‘The National Hall 
in the Capitol at Was 


_ Alabama — Gen, Joe 
Wh 


E te Caen — Frances E. 
er. 

“e Arkansas—Uriah M. 

~ Rose. 


Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace. 
Iowa—s., J. ewoed: 


_Arizona—John Camp-~ 
Kansas John 


ng: i 
Kentucky—Henry Clay. 


Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin. 

Maryland — Charles 
arroll. 
Massachusetts—Samuel 
dams, 


Michigan—Lewis Cass. 
Minnesota—Henry M, 
Rice. 


_ Inthe Hall of Columns (Street Floor, House Wing). 
North ’Carolina—Charles B. Aycock. Jowa—James 
Harlan. Florida—E. Kirby Smith. Mississippi— 
James Z. George. Jllinois—James Shields. New 
_ Jersey—Philip Kearny. Californta—Thomas Starr 
‘King. _Massachusetts—John Winthrop. Alabama— 
JL. M. Curry, Arkansas—James P. Clarke. West 
__-Virginta—John E, Kenna. Vermont—Jacob Colla- 
mer. Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Indiana— 
Oliver P. Morton. Missouri—Francis P. Blair. 
_ +Kansas—Geo. W. Glick. : 
In the Rotunda are:, Virginta—George Wash- 
ington. _Ohio—James A. Garfield. Tennessee— 
_ Aagdrew Jackson, 
ars’! 


JOHN NANCE GARNER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


agee as New York State), to the 58th-72nd Con- 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL. 


of Statuary, formerly the Hall of the United States House of Representatives — 
i on, was established by Congress July 2, 
contribute marble or bronze statues of her most distinguished deceased citizen, In place are: 


a Freemason. ‘ 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt—Before her mar- 
riage, on Mch. 17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, of Tivoli, N. Y., the daughter of the late 
Elliott Roosevelt, younger brother of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who gave her away._ They have 
five children, James, Elliott, Franklin D., Jr., and 
John A., and Anna Bleanor, wife of John Boettiger; 
and several grandchildren. 

Mrs, Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
was given the honorary degree of D. H. L. by Russell 
Sage College in 1929. She taught in a private school 
for girls, and has been active in educational, so- 
ciological and political affairs, and has made many 
speeches. She was financial chairman of the woman's 
division of the New York Democratic State Com- 
mission 1924-28, a member of the advisory com- 
mittee in charge of Women’s Activities, Democratic 
National Campaign committee, 1928, and_ vice- 
president of the New York Statc League of Women 
Voters. She is a horse-woman, plays tennis and 


In August, 1921, whue at his summer home at | likes outdoor life. . 


Mr. Garner was elected from the 15th District (as 


gresses, 1903-1933. Because of the Harding landslide 
he became ranking member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and minority leader, and when the Demo- 
crats won control of the House was elected Speaker in 
1931. In his entire service he introduced but two 
bills and spoke infrequently. He is rugged and ruddy 
with keen blue eyes and short cropped snow-white 
hair, and with a close-lipped mouth. He is an en- 
thusiastic hunter and fisherman. 

Mr. Garner married Miss Ettie Rheiner, of sturdy 
Texas stock, Nov. 25, 1895. She had become proficient 
in stenography at a girls’ seminary and acted as 
his secretary during his congressional career. With 
wide political information and acquaintance, she has 
a notable grasp of public questions. She always 
opened his office by 7:30 A. M. They have one son, 
Tully C. Garner, a banker in Uvalde; he is married 
and has a young daughter, Genevieve. ae. 
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Each State was invited to 


Mississippi—Jefferson | __Rhode Island—Roger 


Davis. Williams. 
Missouri—Thomas H. South Carolina—John 

Peron a hi prs ¥ 
i ampshire — ennessi —_ 

Daniel Webster. Sevier. 6 ee 


New Jersey — Richard 
Stockton. 

New York—Robert R. 
Livingston. 

North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 


. Texas—Samuel Hous- 
0) 


n. 
Vermont—Ethan Allen, 
ie Virginia — Robert E, 


ee. 
West Virginia—Francis 


LOCATIONS OF STATUES FORMERLY IN STATUARY HALL 


Ohio—William Allen. | H. Pierpont 
Oklahoma—Sequoyah. Wisconsin —Robert M 
4 rate = Robert LaFollette. Wind 
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In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall are: 
Pennsylvuania—J. P. G. Muhlenbers, > Texas— 
Stephen F. Austin. New York—George Clinton. 

In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme Court — 
Room are: Rhode Island—Nathaniel Greene. New 
rg peice Ls ok ‘ 

n e€ Senate Connection are: Kentucky—Dr. 
Ephraim McDowell. Maryland—John Bonen: 
Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. Long. Delaware—John 
Tin the Howse © a 

n the House Connection are: South Carolina— 
Wade Hampton. Wisconsin—James Marquette. 
ee ay oe King, Connecticut—Jonathan 
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THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Section 8, Article I, of the U. S. Constitution 
pore that Congress shall exercise exclusive 


egislation over such district (not exceeding 10 miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular states, and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government. Maryland and Virginia made the 
cession in 1798, and it was accepted by Congress. 
The original District of Columbia was 10 miles 
Square, lying on either side of the Potomac River 
at the head of navigation. Later, Congresss re- 
troceded to Virginia that portion of the District 
lying in that state. The District now contains 70 
—— miles on the Maryland side of the Potomac 
ver. 

The subject of a anent seat of government 
was first debated in Congress after the insult offered 
to that body in Philadelphia, in June, 1783, by a 
band of mutinous soldiers, who assailed the hall 
during session, demanding arrearages of pay. 

The northern members were in favor of a site 
on the Susquehanna, while the south favored the 
Delaware or Potomac; and the comparative ad- 
vantages of New York, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
Havre de Grace, Wright’s Ferry, Baltimore, and 
Conococheague were discussed. e South Caroli- 
nians opposed Philadelphia, because the Quakers 
favored emancipation. Large towns were objected 
to on the score of undue influence, while others 
ridiculed the idea of building palaces in the forest. 

Finally, in 1790, a compromise was effected. The 
Southern members acreed to vote with the North- 
erners for the Bela oe to assume the debts of 
the states ($21,000,000), and the Northerners agreed 
to vote to locate the capital on the Potomac. The 
location and the boundaries were mea by 
George Washington on March 30, 1791. Congress 
assumed jurisdiction Feb. 27, 1801. 

When the District of Columbia was selected as 
the Capital, the land therein was owned by a number 
of people, who deeded their land to two trustees 
to lay out the streets, avenues and public squares, 
and divided the rest of the land into blocks and lots. 
The land consisted of about 6,000 acres. In laying 
out the streets, 3,606 acres were taken, and about 
540 acres were bought by the United States as sites 
for the public buildings and grounds. The lots 
laid out numbered 20,272. Of these the United 
States took half and the property owners were 
given back the remainder. he United States sold 
its share of the lots and from the proceeds paid for 
the 540 acres on_which it was to put the public 
buildings. The U. S. also took a fee simple title 
to the streets and avenues. The city was laid 
out by Major L’Enfant, a French engineer. 

The first government of the City of Washington 
consisted of a Mayor appointed by the President 
of the United States and a City Council elected 
by the people. This was 1802. Later, in 1812, 
the city council was tted to elect the Mayor. 
This continued until 1820, when the people were let 
elect the Mayor. This Mayor was elected for a 
term of two eee and this form of government 
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cance ft delegates. The 
a house of delegates. 
delegate in the House of ag ae of the U. 
8. Fhe governor and the ard of public works 
were appointed by the President of the U. S. and 
the ieelatative assembly was elected by the people. 
This lasted until June 20, 1874, when Congress 


provided that the District shculd be governed by 
three Commissioners, appointed by the President. 
This was known as the temporary form of govern- 
ment and lasted until July 1, 1878, when the present 
aces cg nts was nantes By 7 act the 
strict was created a munic corporat! with™ 
the right to sue and be sued. By seas Mt, ~ 

The Act provided for the appointment of 3 com- 
missioners, two of them to be selected by the Presi- 
dent from persons residing in the District for 3 years 
preceding their appointment. The third member 
was to be an officer of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, detailed by the President, known as the 
Engineer Commissioner. The appointments of the 
civilian commissioners are for 3 years, or until 
their successors are appointed and confirmed by the 
Senate. The detat!l of the Engineer Commissioner 
is at the pleasure of the President. This detail 
is usually about 4 years. 

In the Act of June 11, 1878, it was provided that 
the expense of the government of the District, 
should be borne, 50 per cent by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and 50 per cent from the revenues of the Dis. 
of Col., raised by taxation. This method remained 
in force from 1878 until 1920. In that year the 
proportionate expenses was changed by Congress 
so that 60 per cent of the expenditures was 
by taxation and 40 per cent was contributed by the 
Federal Government. This provision continued 
in force until 1925 when Congress determined on a 
lump sum contribution by the U. S. the balance 
of the expense to be raised by taxation. ; 

The m: ement of the Public Schools is vested 
in a board of 9 members appointed by the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, Dist. of Col. The Public 
Library, .with its branches is managed by a board 
of trustees appointed by the Board of/Commis- 
sioners. The Penal, Charitable and Correctional 
Institutions are managed by a Board of Public 
Welfare appointed by the Commissioners. The 
public utilities are under the Public Utilities Com- 
mission consisting of two civilians appointed by 
the President, and the Engineer Commissioner, who 
is a member ex officio. The Public Parks are under 
the jurisdiction of the Director of The National 
Park Service. The water supply is under an army 
engineer officer, designated as District Engineer, 
but the distribution of the water is under the juris- 
diction of the Commissioners. The zoning of private 
property is handled by a Zoning Commission, of 
which the District Commissioners are members, 
and, in addition, the Architect of the Capitol, and 
the Director of The National Park Service. The 
judges of the papers Court of the District of 
Columbia and of the Police, Municipal and Juvenile 
Courts are appointed by the President of the U. 8. 
as is the Recorder of Deeds and the Register of 
Wills. % 

To advise the Commissioners there has been 
created by Congress a National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, which purchases all land for 
parks and playgrounds. The land so purch 
for parks is placed under the Director of National 
Park Service, and the land for playgrounds under 
the Commissioners. : 

All expenditures for municipal purposes are ap- 
propriated for by Congress annually, based upon 
estimates submitted by the heads of the District 
Government to the Director of the Budget, a 
Federal official. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1935, the assessed value of land in the District 
of Columbia was $487,742,551, and of. improve- 
ments, $645,085,098, a total of $1,132,827,649. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


. Wash m Monument at the National 
Conta, isa paper shaft or obelisk of white marble, 
655 feet, ‘5 1-8 inches in height, and 55 feet 1 1-2 

ches square at the base. Latitude, 38 53 21 .681 N.; 
itude, 77 02 07 .955 W. The cornerstone was 


longitude 
0} 
lal July 4, 1848. : 
Work progressed slowly until 1854, $300,000 
, been d, when a block of marble, 
eee i in the Temple of Con- 
which had been sent by the 


Pope to be th um 
i tt 150 feet of the obelisk had been built 

or ete Maryland marble, in 2-foot courses. 

Upon resumption, the t) urses were 
built of white Massachusetts marble. All the Gaseses 
above that are of white Maryland marble back 
with New England granite up to 452 feet. Above 
that. the walls are entirely of marble. : 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in place on Dec. 6, 1884, and marked the com- 


pletion of the work. 


ne is crowned by a small right pyra- 
nia of rate oops See inches at its anal 
10 inches , weighing ounces. 
: on the nae memorial stones, with inscriptions, 
contributed by States, cities and organizations. 
The cost of the Monument amounted to $1,300,000. 
The Monument was dedicated on Feb. 31, 1885, 
and was opened to the public on Oct. 9, 1888. 
The Monument is open from 9.00 A. M. to 4.00 
P. M. daily and from 12.30 P. M, to 4.30 P. M. 
on Sundays and holidays, except Christmas Day. 
A new elevator, capacity 35 passengers, 
installed in 1926. Ascent also by stairs (89: 
between the walls and the elevator t. 
The monument was repaired and scrubbed in 
1934; and when the scaffolding was being taken 
down, in December of that year, it was discovered 
that thieves or eae poset s ere in 
] latinum- $4 
ye es wo ot the monument, They were valued 
at 


$8 apiece. _ 


was — 
8) built 
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. ~The first local improvement ordered by Congress, 
after occupying the rooms partially prepared for it 
in the incomplete Capitol, was a walk to be made 
between these and Georgetown (West Washington), 
where, there being yet no comfortable houses nearer, 

_ most of the Members lodged. The Capitol had been 
built upon the assumption that the future city would 

~arise on the higher ground to the eastward. 

The Capitol building is situated on a plateau 
88 ft. above the level of the Potomac River and 
covers an area of 153,112 sq. ft., or approximately 

¥% acres. Its length, from north to south, is 751 ft., 

4 ins.; its width, including approaches, is 350 ft.; 

- and its location is described as being in latitude 
- 380 53’ 20.4” north and longitude 770 00’ 35.7” 

west from Greenwich. Its height above the base 

‘line on the east front to the top of the Statue of 

Freedom is 287 ft., 5% ins. The dome is built 
of iron, and the aggregate weight of material used 
in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. 

~ The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 

#3 by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
- Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 

_ model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 

at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 

Road, near Washington. The cost of the casting 

and the expenses in connection were $20,796.82, 

- , and the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
model. It was erected and placed in its present 

- position Dec. 2, 1863. 

_ The grounds have an area of 58.8 acres, at one 

yay: ime a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an early 


car! 
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date was occupied by a subtribe of the Algonquin 
Indians known as the Powhatans, whose council 

house was then located at the foot of the hill. 

. The Rotunda is 97 ft., 6 ins. in diameter, and its 

height from the floor to the top of the canopy is 180 

th, 3 ins. F 

Pek The Senate Chamber is 113 ft., 3 ins., in length 
by 80 ft., 3 ins. in width and 36. ft. in height. 


_ Supreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
_ Senate Chamber. Previous to that, time the court 
occupied the room immediately beneath, now used 
a law library. : 
_ The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes, There are 14,518 sq. ft. of skylights, 
_ 679 windows, and 550 doorways. 
- The dome receives light through 108 windows, 
and from the architect's office to the dome there 
are 365 steps, one for each day of the year. 
_ The southeast corner stone of the original building 
was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washington, 
with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 
sandstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 
original designs were prepared by Dr. William 
Thornton, and the work was done under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, George 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 
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_ Im 1818 the central portion of the building was 
peemmenced, under the architectural superintendence 


The Lincoln Memorial in West Potomac Park, 
Washington, D. C., erected by authority of Congress, 
- dedicated May 30, 1922, cost $3,000,000. 

_ ‘The architect was Henry Bacon of New York City. 
‘The superstructure is 201 feet 10 inches long by 
32 feet wide at the outside of the bottom step of 
the stylobate coursexit is 146 feet 6 inches long by 
‘62 feet wide on the interior. 

There are 38 columns in the colonnade, including 
_ the two which stand in the entrance. These columns, 
_ 36 of which represent the number of States when 

Lincoln died, are 44 feet from the bottom joint to 
_ the top of the cap. 

, The height of the building from the top of the 
hey pacar) to the top of the attic is 79 feet 10 
es. 

The building is of marble, granite, limestone, brick 
and concrete, I: 
The exterior is of Colorado yule marble trom 
- quarries in the Rocky Mountains 300 miles west of 
_ Denver, Some, of the stones: are of unusual size, 

weighing over 23 tons each, 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON. 
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The original building was 


f Charles Bullfinch. uilding 
A es Its cost, including the 


finally completed in 1827. ‘ u : 
grading of the grounds, alterations, and repairs, UD 
to 1827, was $2,433,844.13. : Wl be 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid on the 
4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose- 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas U.. | 
Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was com- : 
pleted under the supervision of Edward Clark. The 
material used in the walls is white marble from the 
quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the columns from 4 
the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. The House exten- : 
sion was first occupied for legislative purposes Dec. P 
16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 1859. 

The House office building was begun in 1905 j 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story on i 
top was added. The Senate Office building was 4 
started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 1909. 

The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155; ae 
the Senate structure, $5,019,251. X 

Under legislation contained in authorization act - 
of Jan. 10, 1929, and in the urgent deficiency bill = 
of March 4, 1929, provisions were made for a new , 
House Office Building, to be located on the west 
side of New Jersey Avenue (opposite the first House ‘ 
Office Building). ? 

This building was completed and ready for bene- 
ficial occupancy April 20, 1933. It contains 251 
2-room suites, 16 committee rooms; each, suite and 
committee room being provided with a storeroom. 
Eight floors are occupied by Members; the basement 
and subbasement by shops and mechanics needed : 
for the proper maintenance of the building. " 
a The Praga historic paintings are in the U. 8. } 

apitol, : 

In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of In- § 
dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, Sur- : 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., George F 

' 


its 


Washington Resigning His Commission as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, all by John Trumbull. 
Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapman; 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi River by DeSoto, by y 
William H. Powell; Embarkation of-the Pilgrims, by 5 
Robert W. Weir. e 
In House Wing: Westward the Course of Empire 
Takes its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; First ing 
of the Emancipation. Proclamation, by Francis ‘ 
Bicknell Carpenter; Fresco—Cornwallis Sues for 2 
Cessation of Hostilities Under a Flag of Truce, by | 
Brumidi; Discovery of Hudson River and Entrance E 
Into Monterey, by Albert Bierstadt. ry 
In Senate Wing: Battle of Lake Erie, by William 
H. Powell; Battle of Chapultepec, by James Walker; t 
Recall of Columbus, by A. G. Heaton; Florida i 
Electoral Commission, by Cornelia A. Fassett; ‘ 
Battle of Fort Moultrie. q 
General Marion Inviting a British Officer to Share ' 
his Meal. Sergeants Jasper and Newton. Rescuing ' 
American Officers from the British, Miss Mott - 
Directing Marion and Lee to Burn her Mansion , 4 
le neces the British, all three by John Blake 4 


ie. y 
Leiv Hiriksson Discovers America, A.D. 1000, by 
Per Krohg. ¢ 
Belonging to Senate Wing but in storage due to 
ace of space: First Fight of Ironclads, by W. F. 
alsall, z 
The Capitol grounds cover 120.2 acres. 


The steps, platforms and check blocks a 
Bik Nord idea yee om Massachusetts. - a 
e interior walls, columns and 
of Indiana limestone. See ae eee 
The interior floor, which is 2 inches t 
the wall base are of Tennessee marble. Hier aod 
The ceiling consists of bronze beams with rec- 
tangular openings in which are placed ‘slabs about 1 
inch thick of marble from Alabama. ‘These admit 
the light from overhead, ough the glass skylight. 
The statue of Lincoln, by Daniel Chester French, 
is of white marble. It is a seated figure and is 19 feet 
va com. the p of the plinth to the top of the head, 
m the walls are the Gettysbu speech 
Lincoln's second inaugural picts. BS a 
The murai decorations painted on canvas are by 
Jules Guerin. 4 
The Lincoln Memorial is placed on the axis of the 
Capitol and the Washington National Monument. 
Puwoinee Hive eqnnecting the eit ot Waskigbog 
, connecting the city of Washington 
and Arlington National Cemetery. ‘ : 7 oth 
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~ Population and WY ital Siatisties, 
(The United States Census on which appear on this and the following pages are the 
Official Goverment Data.) 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED be APRIL 1, 1930; JAN. 7 1920. 


1930 | 1920 i 0. 1920 
(April 1) dan % State. (Apa 1) / (Jan. 1) State. (apr 1) | (Jan. i) 
Number. Number. Number. Number. Number. Number 
2,646,248] 2,348,174 797,423) — 768,014|| Okla.....| 2,396,040] 2,028,283 
Laseass| 1 752/204 Loaa'eis| 3 Gerece || eee 9 20480] 788. 
’ , »f02, 9, 52,356 enn 631,350 , 
5,677,251| 3/426/861 4/842'325| 3'668'412 || R. 1. . 7149 i oa'goy 
1,035,791 "629 2,563,953] 27387:125|1 8. C...., 1,738,765| 1,683,724 
1,606,903] 1,380/631 2,009,821| 1:790'618|| 8. D.. 1." 692/849 1 
38,380|  °223/003 3,629,367| 3,404/055|| Tenn. 2,616,556] 2,337,885 
486,869] 4371571 7,60 548/889 || Texas 5,824,715] 4,663,228 
1,468/211| _ 968470 1,377.963] 1,296,372 || Utah 507.847 
2 06} 2,895°832 915058 77,407 || Vt 359,611} — 352/428 } 
445,032} "431, 465,293] _ 443'083|| Va......: .421\851| 2,309/187 ; 
7,630,654| 6,485,280 4,041/334| 3,155,900 |} Wash 15563'396| 1;356/621 
3,238,503] 2/930/390|| N. Mex.. 423,317] _ 360,350|| W. Va...} 1,729'205| 1'463°701 
2,470,939] 2/404'021|] N. Y.....| 12,588'066| 10,385,227|| Wis... . 2'939006] 21632'067 
1,880,999] 1,769,257 || No. G.:.|  3170,276] 215597123 || Wyo... 225,565, "194402 
2'614,589] 2'416,630|| No. D... 680,845| 646,872 [ee 
2,101,593' 1,798,509 |! Ohio... 6,646,697 5,759,394 |! U.S... . .1122,775,0461105,710,620 
ESTIMATED POPULATION, U. S., JULY 1, 1934, “1935. y 
States. 1934. 1935. States. 1934. 1935. States. 1934. 1935. , 
AR sofa 2,803,000] 2,834,000||Maine... . 837,000} — 845,000]/Okla.. 2,490,000] 2,509,000 
Z 386 "386/000||Md...... 1,663,000] 1,669,000)/Oreg. |; : 999/000} 1,008,000 
1,999,000) Mass ....| 4,326,000] 4'375/000||Pa...... 9,994,000] 10;066,000 
639,000] |Mich ‘680; 4'661,000)|R. I. : : 
: 1,062,000) /Minn 2,617,000} 2°627,000||S. C. 1,967,000] 2,012'000 
"000}!Miss. .. |: 1:961}000} 1,961/000)|S. D. 678,000 000 
,000||Mo...... 3/866,000| 3.913'000)|'Tenn. 2,856,000] 2,904,000 
594'000!|Mont. . 531; 531,000] |Texas 6,035,000]. 6,077,000 
1,614/000||Nebr.__ 1,364,000] 1,364,000//Utah. 514/00 515,000 
5,000||Nevada. 98° 99:000}|Vt.....: 374,000] _ 377,000 - — 
| 479,000) Me Hs. 496,000 X Wace Jo 2,602,000] 2,637" 
817,000||N. J : 4,247,000 4,288/000]| Wash 1,622/000] 1,633,000 _ 
429'000||N. M...! 402'00 402'000]|/W. Va... '801,000] 15816,000 
,534,000||N. Yo. | 12,830! 000 12,889:000|| Wis... | 2,908,000] 2'908,000 
$48,000||N. CG... 2: 3,376,000| 3,417.000||Wyo.... 231/000] "232/000 — 
"846/000||N. D.. 1. 697.000 0,000 | 
*120,000|/Ohio. .: |: 6,697,000] 6,707,000)] _U. S. | 126,626,000)127,521,000 


Figures for Arizona, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, Rhode Island and South Carolina are provisiondls 


ANNUAL MIDYEAR (JULY 1) ESTIMATES OF U. S. POPULATION. 
(By the Bureau of the Census. Figures are for Continental U. S., and, for 1931 and since, are anes on 
available data regarding births, deaths, immigration and emigration, and the 1935 farm census. y 


Continental Continental Continental 
U.S. U.S. , Uns. 


134,239 a+++-| 68,275,182 
re -+-+-| 69,579,868 


PER. CENT OF INCREASE OF UNITED STATES POPULATION. : 
1920 | 1910 1920 | 1910 1920 | 1910 ee pe 


to to 
1930. 1920. 1930. 1920. 1930 | 1920. 1880. 1920, 
32.6 
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bree tion— (1790-1800) 35.1; (1800-1810) 36.4; (1810-1820) 33.1; 
$a S30) 85 56 E3018) 3 ae, (isd SB 80) 3, Ag (1330-1860) 35.6 ; (1880-1870) 26.6: (1870-1880) 26.0: 


18 eo BB: (1890-1900) 20.75 (1900-1910) 2 
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State, 


d aren ae 
“Alabama. ti'o73 


261,942 
Delawai 72.674 
District ot Columbia. 14,093 24,023 


VP e alb ale big. cise $'« Lo so. aati a mall atm iptaetp toes otf Cosi val gee dUatallyr tale noel a= 
seoraie 82,548 162, eee a8 Bs es oait 
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: 96,540 
RIAN 5... se fy oe. 319,728 
. Massachusetts....... 378,787 422/845 
BVEICHISAIILS vcd tse |rssic sets olor ETH aS 
PNTIINGSOUH Gs be, ng 0s Jeeps e tis yellele po 4 dats MUP eeb ua ate ah sn\| ore a atiafate SMacellin veal etcyers ce cllis tere otelay Sista 
Mississippi 


141,885 183,858 
184,139 PAR 149 


1,372, 1,918,608 
638,829 "737,987 
581.434| 937,903 


Penrayivanis 2, 1,049,458 
Rhode Island........ re) 82 9 1 83,059 97,19: 
502,741 581,185 


VVSiete sine « ,691 105,602 2 422,823 681,904 

; . 85,425 , 217,895 eta 280,652 

eer ui 2 747. ety 7 8 ss a 600 a 1,065 — 211,405 

Total U.S 3.929,214| 5,308,483} 7.239.881} 9,638,453] 12,866.020| 17,069,453| 23,191,876 | 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1930—CONTINUED. . 
State. ( 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920, 

mae 20t 996,992 ere "1,513,401 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174 
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Say New Jersey. . 3 
is New Mexico....| 938,516] _ 91/874 
_ * ‘New York... 4,382, 759 
North Carolina 992/622) 1/071) 
North Dakota. 
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South Dakota... 

‘Tennessee...... 
Texas. 
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Bopsikeion (1930) of Possessions Alaska, 59, 278; aan Sean, 10,055 
Ere TNs oe tea eR ty Feige stationed Yocre)s ateath ae 236, 
as of Ju 
Be 285 fepiinaton a3 of July uerto Rico, 1,543,913; Virgin Islands, 22.012: military, 
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OF INHABITANTS PER SQUARE MILE IN U. S.LAND AREA ONLY. 


areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Al 
in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not considered. nee 


_ “State. | 1880. ] 1890. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1930.) State. 1880.7 1800-1 1900. 1910. 


1920. { 1930. 
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6 -5] 35.7) 41.7 15.5) 16 17.9 
oe ES \ Pi od co | Mes ake Py 0.8 
8 2 Ie 1.8 9 ba 51. 
- - ae 2 a an . 
% 9. . . 2.7 5 
; .0 5.2 77 1 
4 -8] 188.5 3 4 264.2 
-7 «94.0 0 5 paw 
-3}4,645.3)5,517.8|7,292.9]7,852.7 163.1 
i 9.6 3.7] 17. 26.8 34.5 
-3] 37.7 4 49.5) 10.0 
aeons i -O| 23.9 8 . 214.8 
2 1.9 3.9 | ESOS Geeta PF are 449.5 
55. -3| 86.1 -6 ‘ ‘ 
55. ah EAE 4.9 . 
29. -4| 40.2 -0 
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’ 38.8] 38 
47.9} 49 8) —— 3 
2-8 3 3.7 U.S.) 16.9! 21.2) 25.61 30.9 
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er. of eopebieants a ree “ae 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 7. 
) 9.73 ( 7.9; ) 10.6; ¢ 0. % 
s For number of inhabitants per square mile by states, 1800-1870, see 1934 World Almanac, Page 251. _ 
The widespread depression, and the tn ed have caused since 1930 a considerable shift in populatio’ 
in the so-called plains states west of the Mississippi River. \ ME 
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y , RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION, 1790-1930. 


+ State. |1790.|1800.|1810.]1820. .|1850.]1860.]1870./1880 
; 16| 17 
; 46] 44 
<a 26} 25 
t 24 | 24 
41 | -35 

a 25 | 28 
| 35 | 38 
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esr M. to || Class and | 
Male. Female. |100F. Year. Total. Male. 
ae 1 ae ees 
ontinued, 
: Fg 862,073 : 988,130] 2, 873, 943, 104. 0 
1800 ,306,446| 2,195,305 2) 111,141}104.0 - 
172,006] 1, *615, 434 i; 556, 572}103. 


23,191,876]11,837,660|11, 354,216 
17,069,453|.8,688,532| 8,380,921 
12'366,020| 6,532,489] 6,333,531 

ch 638,453] 4,896,605| 4,741,848 
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40, 261 
1,165 
0,988|103. 
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7366, 797] 3,995,809 2/240, 535 


Of the males, in 1930 who Leas 15 years of age or Of the females, 11,306,653 were single; 26,750,756 

Hy rs 14,953, 712 were single; 26,327,109 were mar- | were married; 4, 734, 207 were widows; and "173,149 5 

Tied; 2 025, 036 were widowers; and 489,478 had been | had been divorced ] 
‘divorced 


€ 
UNITED STATES POPULATION—MALE AND FEMALE, BY STATES I 
i 1930. ° 1920. M. to 100 F. 


Female. Male. Female. 1930. 1920. ‘ 
1,331,239 1,173,105 1,175,069 98.8 99.8 
+26: 3,602 : 113.2 121.9 j 
914,639 895,228 856,976 102.8 104.5 
2,734,656 1,813,591 1,613,270 107.6 112.4 ' 
5 92,731 898 105.1 110.3 P 
805,60 695,335 685,296 9.5 101.5 ’ 
a 121,257 117,123 113,755 109,248 103.5 104.1 é 
District of Columbia... - 231,883. 254,986 203,543 234,028 90.9 87.0 5 
BPUONIGS Pesce os ie a0: 737,675 730,536 495,320 473,150 101.0 104.7 
OLIN Cyeiies= sates « 1,434,527 1,473,979 1,444,823 1,451,009 7.3 99.6 : 
37,347 % 233,919 ; 114.3 | 118.2 { 
Lok Pe ae 3,873,457 3,757,197 3,304,833 3,180,447 103.1 103.9. , 
TS ne cx prareens 1,640,061 .598,442 1,489,074 1,441,316 102.6 103.3 
SAMO Sg ee 1,255,101 1,215,838 1,229,392 1,174,629 103.2 104.7 4 
61,29 s 909,2: 104.5 105.7 j 
1,322,793 1,291,796 1,227,494 1,189,136 102.4 103.2 + 
1,047,823 1,053,770 903,335 17: 9.4 100.9 _ 
1,285 396,138 388,752 379,262 101.3 102.5 : 
, 821,009 10, 729,455 720,206 101.3 101 (3: > 
2,071,672 2,177,942 1,890,014 1,962,342 95.1 96.3 
Pore 2,519,309 2,323,016 1,928,436 ,739,976 108 4 110.8 > 
Sod oe eee 1,316,571 1,247,382 1,245,537 1,141,588 105.5 109.1 
way aren ,005,14 ,004,680 897,12 93,494 100.0 100.4 
Bichehs tavern stein lath 1,822,866 1,806,501 1,723,319 1,680,736 100.9 102.5 , 
Semi tiiss nin 22 244,378 299,94 948 120.0 120.5 Fs 
Riera» bie ve wie’ 706,348 671,615 672,805 623,567 105.2 107.9. 
ee Sats ie ahh oe 53,161 37,897 46, 167 -3 | 148.4 
Eigiale o/s 231,759 233,534 222,112 220,971 9.2 100.5 
2,030,644 2,010,690 1,590,075 1,565,825 101.0 101.5 
219,222 ,095 190,4 894 107.4 112.1 
6,312,520 6,275,546 5,187,350 5,197,877 100.6 99.8 
1,575,208 1,595,068 1,279,062 ,280,061 98.8 99.9 } 
61 1,230 341,6 5,199 111.9 353 -a 
Pig ts sim sini 3,361,141 3,285,556 2,955,980 2,803,414 102.3 105.4. 
,233,264 1,162,776 1,058,044 970,239 106.1 109.0 
at een Pee ,672 Js 114 416,334 367,055 110.0 113.4 
Daca 3 hat aye & 4,845,517 4,785,833 4,429,020 4,290,997 101.2 103.2 
es Sees y 352,125 297,524 06,873 95.2 ° 97.0 
awe 853,158 85,607 838,293 845,431 6.3 99.2 
es ia ees 363,650 329,199 337,120 299,427 110.5 112.6 
Oc een feet 1,304,559 1,311,997 1,173,967 1,163,918 4 100.9 
2,965,994 2,858,721 2,409,222 ' 2,254,006 103.8 106.9 
9, 848 232,051 A 104.9 106.8 
183,226 176,345 178,854 173,574 103.9 103.0 
1,216,046 1,205,805 1,168,492 1,140,695 100.8 102.4 
) 737,004 734,701 192 112.1 118.4 | 
889,871 839,334 763,100 0 108.9 | 
WIR Balas 5 ee He } 1,428,191 8 106.5 
Shoo eee eae 124,785 100,780 359 8 131.3. 
= | | - | | 2 
ted States... ...| 62,187,080 60,637,966 53,900,431 51,810,189 0 


’ In 1930, males 21 years of age and over numbered 37,056,757; females, 35,886,867. : 
‘The mining states west of the Mississippi River show the greatest surplus of males over females. 
ant S South, in the Negro districts generally. there are more females than miles. y 
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i 1920. 1910. 1900. | 1890. 1880. 1870. 


5,620,048 | 4,766,883 | 3,437,202 | 2/507, th 
701,71 3 | 1,698,575 |-1/099'850 ‘ "B03" tes eoos orT 
1/293/697 | 11046/96 


Los Angeles. | : | |1'238 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


i) 
Kansas City.... 
Seattle 
Indianapolis . 
Rochester, N. 


Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Dayton, Ohio... 


Oklahoma City.. 
Richmond, Va. . 


Sa 
Bridgeport 54 : 
_ Seranton, Pa.. 143438 | 1377783 | _120;867 | 1021036 35,092 


. There are more than two billion human beings on the earth, according to the 1930 estimate 0 
International Statistical Institute of the League of Nations, at Geneva NY a. 
The 2,000,000,000 are divided, by continents, as follows—Asia, 950,000,000; Europe, 550,000,000; the : 
two Americas, 230,000,000; Africa, 150, 000,000; Australia, 7,000,000. 
In May, 1927, tne League estimated the world’s population at 1 ,960,000,000. 


U. S. POPULATION—CITIES, MALES AND FEMALES, 1930. 


Female. City. _| Female. City. 


Jersey City.. 159,315} 157,400})Portland, Ore. . 
Kansas City. - 60, ; 
Kans.City,Mo. 

6|| Knoxville... .. 


404 New Haven. . 
New Orleans. . 


Oakland, Cal.. 
3|| OklahomaCity 
Omaha, Nebr. 
oor 
eoria, Ill.... 
Philadelphia..| 968,281) 982,680 Xie 
"O18 67,531 Pittsburgh... 332,576; 337,241 town...| 86,739) 83,263 


Under 5to9, 0 to 14 15 to 19 
5 years. years. _ years. years. 


303,440 294,168 
42°361 : 


Under 
1 year. 


"State. 


Arkai ¢ 
California... . 76,319 
_ Colorado. 19,440 
> Connecticu 24,750 
Delaware.... 3,703 
_ Dist. of Col: . 6,136 
‘Florida. ....- 25,400 


Kentucky. . 58, 
Louisiana... . 43,711 


y. 2 
Massachusetts 65,034 
Michigan , 89,319 
Minnesota. 44,025 
Mississippi... 44.096 


New Jersey.. . 61,254 
New Mexi 16,115 
New York 185,734 
; Sy Sons: \ 74,777 


Oregon PaO 12,745 
_ Pennsylvania. 167,446 
_ Rhode Island. 10,997 


6 ' 
3 ae 4,463 22/495 241097 21,750 20,162 20,445 
United States.| 2,190,791 | 11,444,390 | 12,607,609 | 12,004,877 | 11,552,115 | 10,870,378 | 
no 7 : 


9,833,668 


U. S. POPULATION BY AGE PERIODS, 1870-1930. 


Age. 1930. 1920. 1910. 1900. 1890. 1880. * 1870. 
(Years) 2 
Allvages. 2.1... 122,775,046] 105,710,620) 91,972,266) 75,994,575) 62,622,250]. 50,155,783] 38, 558, 371~ 
pase: Sy Baoan 11,444,390) (11,573,230) 10,631,364) 9,170,628) 7,634,693) 6,914,516] ~5,514, 713 


See areas’ =a 2,190,791 2,257,255] 2,217,342) 1,916,892]. 1,566,734) 1/447/983 13100475 
Shy: Oh See ORL pasalota 2,300,605) 1,976,472} 1,768,078} 1,077,008 1:238,856 1,078,803 
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1964 4,267 3,504, 
mewn 94,022 148,699 169,055 200,584: 162,165) 


,. LL = 
In 1930 there were 71,931,973 persons who were | twenty-one years and ov h 
twenty-one years of age and over, divided as follows | aliens Tumbered 3,342 Be ha were 
-—native ee 52,762, go7t foreign-born whites, | males, and 1,907,837 were females. 
12,637,643; Negroes, 6,531,989. There were in’ 1930 persons to the number of 
_ veg of pumber of eta under twenty-one | 2, aie .032 who were 21 years of age. 
a e greatest number of pers i 
Of the 12,637,643 ele Drelilt Phntted who were |! age was oe 215 who had reached 8 years. ae 


Arreesy 


164,833 
33,450 


So to at 55 to 64 


years. 
129,664 
2°95 


65 to i4 
_ years. 


68,430 
11,123 


7d years 


Age 
and over, 


45 to 54 
r4 unknown, 


ar aa 
Delaware. . 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 


Kentucky. ... 
Louisiana... . 


N. eee 
New Jersey. . 
New Mexico... 


35, “089 23/256 


United States.! 9,120,421 | 17,198,840 | 13.018.083 8,396,898 4,720,699 1,913,196 


The number of centenarians reported in 1930 was 
eS as compared with 4,267 in 1920, a decrease of 


politan District, see under N. Y. City in index 
For age lege in other cities, see 1934 World 
anac, Page 260. 


per cent. 
For age groups in New York City and the Metro- 
U. S. POPULATION BY COLOR, RACE, NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE. 


Native Population. 
Foreign-- 
Mixed Parentage. a 


Father | Mother 
Foreign. | Foreign. 


82,488, real §35,071/8,547,058 5,579,987 2,967,07 
1,789,9 4'682, 15,764,366 7, 030; 880) 4'564,295 2,466.58 
eee ak 380, 59,491,427/12'949.181/6,015,772 13,946,435, 2,069,33 

653,299, 49,956,178] 10,650,802, 5,046,319| 3,368,228) 1,678,09 


Total 


Color, 
Population. 


Race, Native 
‘Year. Parent- 


Foreign 


Parent- mlnote Nene 


Total. 
E Total. 
| 


~~ 122, 775,046 bey 570, Hts 


23,191,876 

. .|108.864.207| 95, 497, 800/70, 136,614) 16,999,22 
«| 94 374| 811108'161/58,421,957 15,694.53 
68,386,412/49,488,575|12, 916,31 
56,595,379 |40,949,362| 10,632, 28 
45,979,391 34, 475,716) 8,085,01 
36843291 8,568, 424| 6,363,76 
32, 771,397 67,09 


459,530 2, ae 435|13,366,407| 87.7. 
539.776 2,451,889|13,712 | S55 


dias 48, 
2'240'535| 88.5 af 


98,620] 99.2 i 
aaa we aay * 


17; 312, 1533]. 


11,792, 523]11,709,162 
10,389,328]10,334/151 
9.787.424 9, "748,439 
8)813,658 "267 


2 
aes) $8804 oa] Ta) fe 
412,546 282, "544| 254,413 
a ; ee 227,549 H i 5331 107,123! 69. ‘5 
The n figures in above table for 1920 and 1910 are the adjusted figures, to account 
r the "Mexicans 100.341 in 1920; 367,510 in 1910) who, in those census years were classed as whites, 


19,553,068 


,891,143 
463,131 
0. '827,763 

33,994 


2,019,696 
426,574 


ry 452 


5,84 
it’ 1560 
9,198 


492,398 
43,984 
18,310 
1324 


51, es 739,122| 63. 4 “ff 


ie 


“an Classes 


1930 | 1920 


Native, white—Native| ‘ 


‘ Parentage. __ Na heey 
rae: Total. Male. |_ Female, Male. Female. | Male, | - Female. 
- il = ee ee OO + —— 
All known ages. ./122,681,024 62, 085, 264 60,5 60,595, 760 35,428,351| 34,650, 902 5,848,605 & 028,807 
SW) O17 012 ees 11,444,390 er 06,174) _5, “5,638, 216 3; 894, 642 611,231 618,975 
Plover igen an 111,236,634 56,279,090 54,957,544 30,756,260 |5,237,374| 5,409,832 
Under 10......... 4,051,9' 12,187,282] 11,864,717 ,988,2 1,290,979] 1,307,608 
10 and over 98,629,025]| 49,897,982] 48,731,043 26,662,605 14,557,626) 4,721,199 
inder 1 36,056,876]| 18,256,059) 17,800,817 11,698,014 |1,914,207| 1,935,92: 
- 15 and over 86,624,148|| 43,829,205) 42,794,943 22,952,888 |3,934,398) 4,092,885 
nder 2' 47,608,991|| 24,013,884] 23,595,107 15,149,910 |2,509,853| 2,590,804 
20 and over 75,072,033|| 38,071,380) 37,000,653 19,500,992 |3,338,752) 3,438,003 
- Under 25. 58,479,369|| 29,350,699) 29,128,670 ,366,5 3,063,475] 3,240,37) 
iy ae end over. . 64,201,655|| 32,734,565| 31,467,090 16,284,323 |2,785,130) 2,788,434 
: Ger s0ua stack: > 68,312,977 34/210,879| 34,102,098 ; 21,142,314 |3,563,995} 3,811,640 
30. and over....-.- 54,368,047 27,874,385 26, '493,662|| 13,984'320 13; 508, "588 2,284,610] 2,217,167 
,433,3 38°772,665| 38,660,733|| 23,902,042 23, oer 308 |3,980,864| 4,259,285 
45,247,626]|| 23,312,599 21/935,027 11,526,309 0,594 |1,867,741) 1,769,522 
86,642,043]| 43,452,525| 43,189,518]| 26,262,128 35" Ete 197 /4,411,336] 4,719,71 
6,038,981|| 18,632,739| 17,406,242 9,166,223| 8,734, "705 |1,437,269| 1,309,094 
94,632,238]| 47,588,984) 47, 043, 254!) 28,272,129] 27,859, 1449 4,750,665) 5,067,807 
,048,786|| 14,496,280] 13,552,506 156,222 6,791,453 1,097,940 61,0) 
101'674,517|| 51,260,908 50413,609|}-30,044,938] 29'540,939 |5,073,827| 5,374,710 
21,006,507 10,824,356) 10,182,151 5,383,413| 5,109,963 774,778 54,097 
107,650,321|| 54,392,553) 53,257,768|| 31,572,543] 30,954,360 |5,351,359) 5,601,768 
. |. 15,030,703 7,692,711| _7,337,992 3,855,808 ,696, 97,246 27,039 
"]112'295,998|| 56,818,545] 55,477,453]| 32,771,285) 32,056,460 |5,525,726) 5,736,798 
10,385,026 5,266,7 5,118,307 2,657,066} 2,594,442 22,8 92,01 
116,047,219|| 58,760,053| 57,287,166|| 33,716,451| 32,932,915 |5,659,075| 5,845,618 
6,633,805 ,325,211] 3,308,594 1,711,900] _1,717,9: 89,530 183,18 
118,817,824|| 60,177,865] 58,639,959 34,403,774| 33'592.534 15,741,918]. 5,917,952 
3,863,200 1,907,399} 1,955,801 1,024,577} _1,058,3 106,687|* — 110,855 
120,767,828 61,169,512| 59.598. pee 34,922,166| 34,093,448 |5,792,814| 5,966,152 
..|. 1,913,196 915,752 997,444 557,454 55,79 62,655 
"|121;874/218]| 61,717,116] 60,157,102|| 35,224/244| 34,403,700 |5,822,033] 5,995,644 
806,806 368,148 438,658 204, 107 247,202 26,5 33,1 
122,408, on 61, 968, 254] 60,440,640|| 35,366, 088 34,565,076 |5,837,376| 6,013,678 
; "272)130} 117,010 155,120 62,266 85,826 11,2 15, 
*|122,614,363|| 62, 1089, ae 60, ori O eae 35,415,949| 34,630,662 nears ehae a 
, ,0: 
122,666,027|| 62,079, nis 60, 586. ,449|| 35,426,389] 34,647,482 15,846,756] 6,025,578 
14,997 5,686 "311 ,962 3,420 1,8 3,229 
er 122,677,060)| 62, seh 861] 60,593,199|| 35,428/091| 34,650,503 |5,847,829 6,027,116 
cr and over...... 3,964 403 2,561 260 395 1,691 
‘Age unknown 94/022 st'sie 42/206 31,650 25,711 7,0 6,667 
MINGOF ES... ose s 43,015,712|| 21,749,777] 21,265,935|| 14,214,963) 13,777,928 |2,276,153) 2,317,123 
18 and overi 79,759,334|| 40,387,303| 39/372,031)| 21/245,038| 20,898,685 |3.579,516| 3,718'351 
Under 21.0.2. 252! 49'831/422/| 25'080,323| 24°751,099|| 16/202'064| 15'817,784 |2'620,228| 2'738°976 
72,943,624|| 37,056,757| 35,886,867|| 19,257:937| 18. 858, "829 |31235.441 3,296,498 
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15.5] 18.0] 20.7} 26.0 


a 


Owner Tenant 
es. 
Classe, Families. No. 


Tenant 
Families. 
No. 


Owner 


| All . 
Classes. | Families. 


591,625} 198,472) 381,466 
45,808 


Hy ees oe 152/835 
Included are 3,199,369 negro families, of which 
777,685 owned, their homes. 
Of. the 29,904,663 families, 17,372,524 lived in 
urban territory, ‘and 12,532,139 in rural. 
Not included in the table above, as to tenure 
are 582.772 Homes (1.9%). the tenure of which was 
unknown to the census takers. 
All families in the United States, including 75,- 
178 quasi-families in hotels, institutions, boar 
houses, construction camps, éte., number 29,980,146. 
Dw ings a in this country in 1930 numbered’ 25,- 
204,976, of which 22,833,110 were one-family homes. 
While the total population of the United States 
on April 1, 1930, which was 122,775,046, shows an 
increase of 16.1 _ cent ae 1920, ‘children under 
5 years of age numbered only 11 444.390, as com- 
} sabe with il 373. 230 in 1920, which represents a 
lecrease of 128,840, or 1.1 per cent, during the 10- 


FAMILIES IN LARGE CITIES, JAN. 1, 1930. 


mily is defined by the Census as a group of persons living together and usually sharing the same table. 
iG eur Single foie! living alone are counted as families.) i 


- year period. This age group formed only 9.3 per 
cent of the total population in 1930, as compared 
with 10.9 per cent in 1920. 

Children between 5 and 14 years, as well as a 
: between 25 and 34 years, likewise formed a smaller 
proportion of the population in 1930 than “in 1920, 
: although showing a numerical increase. 

; 

y, 

y City. City. 

a Indianapolis. 

{ Jersey. City... 

4 Kansas City.. 

a 

. 


te 


Quee! 
17,170 Hianmond.. 
31,327||Oakland, Calif. 
43, 91 2 Oklahoma City 


— a nr 


40, 
Houston, Tex... 75,408 


There are 2,357,463 families in the United States 
consis ot 1 person each; 6,982,835 have 2 persons; 
aes 519 have 3 % 234,696 have 4: 3,574,362 have 5; 

- 2'973'300 have 6; 1,393,356 have 7; 842,669 have 8; 

, Iga. 174 have 9; b73 068 have 10; 138,816 have 1 

: "405 have 12 or poke persons. The average 

pee: the family is largest among the native 
whites. 


ft 904,663 families, 26,111,761 have men 
the head, of whom 18,474,735 are native whites, 


Families. Families. 


a 

North Saha: we 
North Dakota. ... 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania Ke 
Rhode Island... .. 
South Carolina... . 
South Dakota.. .. . 


Washington. ..... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


26/425 
- |29,904,663|14,002,074 15, 319, 817 


#4 


United States. . 


For all other age groups both numbers and ro 
portions were larger in 1930 than in 1920. a 
creases in the percentages of the young in the Dopule: a 
tion are observable in recent censuses. The sam a 
trend is shown in France, which is a country yee b : 
there is a close union between the birth rate and 
economic conditions. In Russia, Italy and Germany 
special efforts to increase the birth rate have been, 
made by the authorities. 


There are wide differences in the age distribution i; 
as between the urban and the rural areas of the ~ 
United States ei 


In general, the percentage of children is highest 
in the rural-farm population, and lowest in the urban um 
population, with the rural-nonfarm population | comm 
“6 an intermediate position. 
 Senial pepe ulation, as defined by the Census" 
Bureau, is that residing in cities and other ineor- 
porated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more; 
the rural-farm population ‘is that residing on farms in > 
rural territory; and the rural-nonfarm or village Me 
population includes, in general, all persons living 
outside cities or other incorporated Pinas having» 
2,500 inhabitants or more who do not live on farms, 


All 


Tenant | Tenant 
Families. Taman 


City. 


Omaha, Nebr.. 
Philadelphia... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
9}|Portland, Oreg. 
Providence. . 
Ss Va. 
Roch 


98,610 56,014} 
76,27 


St. Paul, ‘Minn. 
San Antonio. . 
111,936] 79,383)|/San Diego..... 
722,954|1,354.470||San Francisco 
"321,270| '284,667 

616,8 449,437 

468,956 
280. 


Worcester. 
Youngstown. 


39/043| 
and 2,262,443 


5,019,418 are foreign-born whites, 


are Negroes. The number of male heads of families, — 
by ages, is as follow: 

Under 25 years, 1,366, 056; 25-34 yrs., 5, 878, 7B) i 
35-44 yrs. 7,082, 391; 45-54’ yrs., ae 
yrs., 3,680,822; 65-74 years, 1,880,969; 75 yrs. and 
over, 561, 


The nationality of the head of a fam 7 
in the census, as the nationality of thine faintly” in 
the eases of aliens of foreign or mixed parentage, — 


4 Population 1930. a ery 1020. 
State Total. Urban. Rural. Urban. “Rural. 1920. 
United States........ 122,775,046 || 68,964,823 | 53,820,223 || 54,304,603 41, 406,017 51: 
SeeewALADATAN << + .c< cs eels 2,646,248 744.973 | 1,901,975 509,317 | 1,838,857 1. 
t Arizona. toa Cece 35,5 178,856 85,717 117'5 "216,635 é 
“arkansas...........- 1,854/482 380'878 | 1.471.604 290/49 1,461,707 e 
California, ...11...2! 5167.25 4,160'596 | 1.516'655 || 2,331,729 | 1,095,132 : 
BeewOoloradg.. fo... 6.2. HO30,701 |i, eisepe | 21.008 goo eee ae 678 
ee MAG Foi ahah. ,606, 131, 75, 33% “ 
= — 38,380 123/146 115/234 120:767 102/236 542 
AREIRGO™| eels a cc ABT GTI cee ce ‘0 |100.0 
759,778 708,433 355,825 612,645 || 51:7 | 36.7 
395/492 | 2,013/014 727'859 | 2,167,973 || 30.8 | 25.1 
510 129,507 315,525 119/037 12'8 29:1 | 27.6 
i 5,635,727 | 1,994'927 || 4,403;153 | 2,082,127 || 73.9 | 67.9 
3 1795892 | 11442'611 1'489'855 | 14471535 || 55.5 | 50.6 
c 979/292 | 1491'647 75,49 1'528.526 || 39.6 | 36.4 
a3 729'834 | 1,151,165 617.964 | 1,151,293 |] 38.8 | 34.9 
Be itncign 2'614.589 7991026 | 11815.563 633,543 | 1°783/087 || 30.6 | 26.2 
Louisiana... 1.2.12)! 2101,593 3.53 1268.061 628163 | 1,170,346 || 39.7 | 34.9 
MBIneb iNeed. od. 797,42 321.506 475,917 2991569 68/445 || 40.3 | 39.0 
“Maryland. . 22222222: 1,631,526 974,869 656,657 869/422 580,239 || 59.8 | 60.0 
Mites tence ek as 4,249'614 || 3,8311426 418188 || 3,650,248 202/108 || 90.2 | 94.8 
Michigan............ 4'842'395 02'078 | 1,540/250 || 27241'560 | 1,426,852 || 68.2 | 61.1 
Minnesota...... 11... 2'563'953 || 112571616 | 1/306/337 || 1,051,593 | 1;335,532 || 49.0 | 44.1 
_ Mississippi 00... 2'009/821 338'850 | 1,670,971 240'121 | 1'550:497 || 16.9 | 13.4 
+ Missouri......... 1). 3'620°367 || 1,859'119 | 11770/248 || 1,586.903 | 1;817,152 |] £12 | 46.6 
Montana. 22122217! 537/60 181,036 56.570 72,011 376,878 || 33.7 | 31.3 
Nebraska............ 1,377,963 486,107 891/856 405,306 891,066 || 35.3 | 313 
NGVAUS fosuk el 9110 34146 56,594 151254 2153 || 37.8 | 19:7 
“New Hampshire 465,293 273/079 192/214 279'761 163'322 |] 58.7 | 63.1 
New Jersey. 4,041,334 || 3,339,244 7021090 || 2,474'936 680/964 || 82:6 | 78.4 
New Mexico 423°3 106/816 316,501 649 5'390 || 25.2 | 18.0 
New York.. 12,588) 866 || 10,521'052 | 2.068114 || s.sso's44 | 1,705'383 || 83.6 | s2'7 
North Carolina "170,2 809'8 2'360,429 90/3 2'068°753 || 25.5 | 19.2 
North Dakota. 6807845 113/3 567.539 88/239 58.633 || 16.6 | 13.6 
; TOWNER CRs oi os 6,646,69 4,507371 | 2,1397326 || 3,677'136 | 2,082/258 || 67.8 | 63.8 
ne Skiaioma ae 2'396,040 91681 | 11574/359 539/480 | 1/478'803 || 34.3 | 26.6 
x Rah il eee 953,786 89'746 64,040 391,019 92°370 || 51.3 | 49.9 
: a eae 9,631,350 || 6,533'511 | 3,097'839 || 5,607'815 | 3,112/202 || 67.8 | 64.3 
a Bae Island |! 1111! 687.497 35,429 52/068 89/180 15'217 || 92.4 | 97.5 
outh Carolina....... 1,738,765 371.080 | 1,367,685 293'987 | 1,389°737 || 21.3 | 17.5 
South Dakota, ..2. 1). 692/849 30,907 61,942 101/872 34675 || 18.9 | 16.0 
 ‘Tennessee.........., 2,616,556 3961538 | 1,720:018 11:296 | 1,726,659 || 34.3 | 26.1 
BREXASE Shion cack. o. 5'g24'715 || 2,389/348 |. 3'435;367 || 1,512,689 | 3,1501539 || 41.0 | 32.4 
Utena ae 07:8 66,264 41°583 15/584 '233'812 || 52.4 | 48.0 
Vermont. <0 002020... 59,61 118,766 2401845 109/976 242'452 || 33:0 | 31.2 
Beevircinia.’ sooo” 2,421/851 785,537 | 1,636,314 673.984 | 1,635/203 || 32.4 | 29.2 
‘. Washington 1/563,396 884/539 678,857 748,735 07,886 || 56.6 | 55.2 
“West V reinia 1'720,205 491'504 | 1,237,701 369/007 | 1,094,694 || 28.4 | 25.2 
"Wisconsin. iii] 2'939'006 || 1,553'843 1,385,163 || 1,244,568 | 1387-499 || 52.9 | 47-3 
__Wyoming | 12... 525/565 70,097 5.468 7.348 137.054 || 31.1 | 29.5 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN URBAN AND RURAL TERRITORY. 


1930. 
Population. 
122, aS. 046 


68,954,823 
15, 064,555 


‘Urban territory 
Places of 1, 000, 000 or more. 
Places of 500,000 to 1,000,00 


0,000 to 25,00 
,000 to 1 
eA ti B00. es 
Ory 
corporated places of 1,000 to 2,500.. 


Incorporated places under 1,000 
her ‘Tural territory 


1930. | 


ber of| total |ber of 
= pop. |places. 


1920. 
Population. 
105,710,620 


54,304,603 


4,593,953 
51,406,017 

8,969,241 
42,436,776 
1920. 
Num-]P.c. of Num-|P.c. of Num-|P.c. off Num-|P.c. of Num- 


1910. 1900. 
Population. | Population. 
91,972,266 | 75,994,575 


42,166,120. 30,380,433. 


5 
45,614,142 


6,301,533 
39,312,609 | 


879,732 
49,806,146 
8,169,149 
41,636,997 


1910, 1900. 


1890. 
Population. 
82, 947,714 


"22,298,359 


eu 


40! bas. "355 
4,757,974 
35,891,381 


1890, 


Pop. |places. Pop. Pla¢es.} pop. |Dlaces. 


mor 


0,000 pop 
000 ~ 


> 


3 
12,857 
12 857 


GER EO CACO STERN Coen ene, 
i> dodo boii or saioto 


J 


Ey 


CJ 


OSH eR OS 


51.4 
6 


oxo 

o 
oc 
ioe 


ra vd 
CO OE POLO 


ao 
7 00 Habeab hibsbeen sb 096 


fox] 


1,106 
11,832 
11,832 


mH OwiAwoivw 
 WiNMOPertotows 


- 
2 
_ 


Sw Baccscpon 
 ©& BodoROWROwWH 


P.c. of 
total |ber of| total |ber of} total |ber of total 


States—Popaation Urban ard Hate 


Cities of 100,000) Places of 25,000 ei 
or more | to 100,000. a: Sarg; =e 


ees 0 ax 000 Places oF 500 


No.of Popul |No. of| Popula- |No. of| Popula- |No.of| P - |N - 
cities.| tion. |places. ton. places, __tion. places. a places 7 


United States... 


93 |36,325,736] 283 |12,917,141 “606 “9,097, 200 0| 851 5,897,156 1,332) 4,717,590 


134,281] 11] 185,622] 11 69,654] 28 95,038 
— Atlzona «=... 22-6... Beet dtc Bes Pc 6 25,008 
3 fiona: 97,26 ¢ 105,329 
: 197/574 
} 30/878 
iy) RUE: eae! Oe A ee ea 
1 SN BEDS RS RR Ray Mabe LAF = 2” 
1 al aaseaal oa | argas| is | iissial “abo aRaee 
1 4| 342/326] 1 


mebo 


eho WWOTN Ohh 


Kentucky. 
\ Louisiana 
M: 


be Orb 


bet bo 


r 
4 2 
- 2 4 
! tatu 2 
1 1 
3 
20 
1 
16 
8 
5 1 
18 
2 
regon Tak 1 
; Pennsylvania. ... 22 
, Rhode Island . 6 rf 
" South Carolina oa 5° 
a South Dakota. : : 
' il 20 
- 1 1 
“S 3 
5 a 552 9 
, 2 1,390) 10 
ee West Virgins. . 0)... chee. .5.... 5 256, 128). ) 5 
; 12 480,878 4 
“ POPULATION, 1930, CLASSIFIED, URBAN AND RURAL, 
] Ali ' 
, Area. Classes Area. 
"4 No. . 
, EVGA Lv occ os Goce 122,775,046 || Places of: q 
- —_—§_—\_*__—_ 1,000,000 or more............. 
. PIPES: a/c ee, ole ots n)s:2/ nine» ote 68,954,823 500,000 to 1,000,000 
- 100,000 to 250,000 
ie 15,064,555 50,000 to 100,000. 
i 5,763,987 5,0! 
a 7,956,228 10,000 to 25,000. 
5 ,540, 5. 000 to 10, 600... 
6,491,448 2,500 to 5, 600. 
4 6,425,693 Rural 
f- 9,097,200 
3 SOT OG te arms 21 td, we. ee tee Gat 
% ° 4,717,590 ta: thaan 
5. 53,820,223 
a ee ES FEMALES, o at eeece eae 
; 30,157,513 
23,662,710 OTDGth .,. Se Dedede CAG the obese 
IE AEE «>. oa Bap sw whee’ ante 62,137,080 _ BT gr Oe Rn Rete ry Oe 
PISO «s, « [ke aca's. =, sete amine eee one 34,154,760 BE ye OP eS EE es eh c 
. : INOT ATARI 2%. oo) ois a wie ents eh ean 
fo to hes. 8,000 INHABITANTS OR MORE. ats 
laces 0: ants or more—(1790) 6; (1800. (1810) 11; (1820) 13; (1830) 26; 
an ET ee 85; “G1 880) rials tsi0) 226; (1880) 285: (1890) 4455 (i (1900) 547; (1910) 68; (1920) 924; 
930, 


cen’ otal po pulation in places of 8,000 or more inhabitants—(1790) 3.3; 
) 8 430) “49 30) 6 v7 (1840) 8.55 ( Bol BEM ae 16.1; (1870) 20.9; (1880) 22 


Bie ee Sof 000 or ois Iaitaniy 17H 181.472 180210878; (SIO) B86 G20: 
84! 
(1890) ‘18, 85 SHO (1900) 25, ‘018, pee esti $s, 570,3: -" (1920) : Ht 307, 640; (8805 


800) 4.0; (1810 
G (1890) 20.0; ee + 


3 coy 


1,365,69: 
53 


y 2 = f 


White Population. 


United States—Population, 


‘ he ih 


State of Birth = 


STATE OF BIRTH OF NATIVE AMERICANS, CENSUS OF 1930. 


me Negro Population. 


U. §., and with Born in U. §., and with 
‘ gtste of Birth Reported. ae: State of Birth Reported. For- 
State. - - SD : Foreign sae eon 
Born in State Born in Born. Born in State Born in orn. 
of Residence. Other States. of Residence. Other States. 
Per Per Per Per Per 
No. Ct. No. Ct No. Ct No. Ct. No. Ct. | No. 
“abs 1,434,862) 84.4 248,639) 14.6 15,710). 0.9 883,289] 93.5 60,117) 6.4 268 
Re: B70 25.4 179,058| 67.7 15,591) 5.9 1/113] 10.4 9/469] 88.1 53 
73.2 355,651] 25.9 10,173} 0.7 340,182] 71.1 136,314] 28.5] _ . 7 
33.9 | 2,468,131] 49.0 810,034| 16.1 16,514] 20.4 1,537} 75.9 | 1,652 
40.2 86,106} 50.6 5,406} 8.9 ,892] 24.5 8,781) 74.2 6 
57,2 289,029; 18.3 382,871) 24.3 10,503} 35.8 17,250} 58.8 | 1,378 
65.3 54,289] 26.4 16,885] 8.2 21,311| 65.4 11,171} 34.3 8 
36.2 192,714] 54.5 29,932) 8.5 52,513) 39.8 77,937) 59.0 45 
46.4 492,011) 47.5 | 59,057| 5.7 259,635] 60.1 159,923) 37.0 |10,347 
86.8 226,583] 12.3 13,917; 0.8 996.411} 93.0 73,373} 6.9 200 
42.7 217,485] 49.7 0,454) 7.0 110) 16.6 533] 79.8 15 
64.9 | 1,310,377] 18.0 | 1,218,158] 16.8 76,069} 23.1 249,401] 75.8 | 1,566 
75.8 12,185} 19.6 135,13 4.3 35,727) 31.9 75,110) 67.1 | 200 
73.2 485,032] 19.8 165,735} 6.8 ,099) 38.0 10,585} 60.9 50 
61.0 623,751] 34.8 ,716| 3.9 27,665| 41.7 37,916) 57.2 95 
88.4 253,990) 10.6 21,840}. 0.9 185,051] 81.9 40,325] 17.8 68 
81.6 205,186] 15.6 34,910) 2.6 710,894! 91.6 63,702] 8.2 809 
79.1 62,285} 7.8 100,368} 12.6 659} 60.1 21 19.2 203 
74.2 249,507) 18.4 95,093) 7.0 201,244] 72.8 72,626) 26.5 872 
62.9 489,784] 11.7 | 1,054,636] 25.2 24,358) 46.5 18,663] 35.6 | 8,934 
60.1 997,352) 21.4 840,268} 18.1 29,121! 17.2 136,315} 80.4 | 2,262 
64.9 7,312] 19.6 88,294) 15.3 2,384| 25.2 ,834| 72.4 105 
85.4 137,644! 13.8 ,049) 0.7 939,911) 93.0 69,137| 6.8 96 
, 72,4 778,050| 22.9 149,390) 4.4 106,728] 47.7 115,466] 51.6 209 
64.4 363,455) 26.8 115,346} 8.5 3,123) 22.7 10,351) 75.3 | 55 
29.8 4,381) 54.5 12,275) 15.1 47) 9.1 448) 86.8 10 
59.8 101,647| 21.9 82,660] 17.8 223] 28.2 360} 45.6 195 
53.9 909,442) 23.8 844,442) 22.1 64,352] 30.8 139,148] 66.7 | 38,719 
56.2 136,544) 41.2 7,797, 24 515] 18.1 2,2 79.9 1 
¥ 63.5 | 1,144,622) 9.4 | 3,191,549) 25.3 108,351] 26.2 227,889] 55.2 157,895 
*90.3 205,201) 9.2 8,788} 0.4 808,298) 88.0 109,441] 11.9 118 
" 57.2 179,870) 26.8 105,148} 15.7 94) 24.9 2 70.8 
‘ 71.4 |'1,154,475| 18.2 644,151) 10.2 99,479 32.2 206,717) 6&8 | 1,077 
47.4 | 1,083,967] 51.0 26,753) 1.3 5,760] 49.8 85,490} 49.6 67 
M 39.8 450,667| 48:1 105,475) 11.3 351! 15.7 1,779) 79.6 | _ 50 
es 79.0 682,460] 7.4 | 1,233,051} 13.4 146,374} 33.9 280,257) 65.0 | 2,951 
" 57.7 113,780} 16.8 170,714) 25.2 ,242| 52.9 3,556] 35.9 | 1,063 
86.8 118,822) 12.6 5,266] 0.6 776,058] 97.8 17,250] 2.2 54 
Y 55.5 230,453} 34.4 65,648; 9.8 175) 27.1 458| 70.9 Gi 
: 84.8 309,108} 14.5 13,066} 0.6 363,704) 76.1 111,769] 23.4 100 
73.5 | 1,023,646} 23.9 98,396} 2.3 755,017) 88.3 97.316] 11.4 466 
75.4 5,962) 15.3 43,772) 8.8 250} 22.6 828| 74.7 12 
: 71.0 59,031) 16.4 43,061) 12.0 347| 61.1 197| 34.7 13 
; 84.0 258,137) 14.6 23,820) 1.3 576,588] 88.7 72,646) 11.2 330 
35.9 711,669) 46.8 244,256] 16.1 1,480} 21.6 97%) 72.8 167 
79.5 277,876| 17.2 51,52 32 46,834] 40.8 67,724) 58.9 119 
BoGro 73.9 368,463) 12.6 386,213) 13.3 1,732} 16.1 ,874| 82.6 52 
Wyo...... 68,422] 32.0 |, 125,246] 58.5 9,658) 9.2 178} 14:2 0. 84.3 8 
Total, ..|72,821,481| 66.9 }22,277,754| 20.5 |13,366,407| 12.3| 8,774,754| 73.8 |2,964,725| 24.9 |98,620 ° 
i 
“ NEGRO POPULATION BY SEX, 1820-1930. 
‘ ‘otal. Male. Female. Year. | Total. Male. Female. 
: 11,891,143 5,855,669 6,035,474 |/1870. 4,880,009 2,393,263 2,486,746 
10,463,131 5,209,436 5,253,695 |/1860. 4,441,830 2,216,744 2,225,086 
9,827,763 4,885,881 882 850. 3,638,808 1,811,258 1,827,550 
in 8,833,994 »386,547 , »447 ||1840, 2,873,648 1,432,988 1,440,660 
‘ : Seon. 7,488,676 3,735,603 3,753,073 830. 2,328,6: 1,166,276 1,162,366 
me ASSO. 6,580,793 3,253,115 3,327,678 |}1820. 1,771,656 900,796 870.860 


a 

AM 

o) North Atlantic States, including New England, 

“New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—(1600) 

, 55,600; (1907) 21,900. . 

South Atlantic States, including Maryland, 

Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroling 

 =(1600) 52,000; (1907) 2,170. 

r Gulf States, including Georgia, Alabama, Tennes- 

see, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana— 

af (1650) 114,400; (1907) 62,700. 

Central States, including Ohio Valley and Lake 
region, from the Alleghenies to the Mississippi— 
(1650) 73,300; (1907) 46,126. 

; Plains territory, from Canada border to the Gulf— 
_ Northern (1780) 100,000; (1907) 50,477; Southern, 
((1690) 41,000; (1907) 2,861. 
s Columbia region including Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, and Oregon—(1780) 89,300; (1907) 15,431) 
California—(1769) 260,000; (1907) 18,797. 
arate Mountain region including Nevada, 
Utah, Western Colotado and Wyoming, Southern 
Idaho, Southeast Oregon, Southwest Montana, and 


INDIAN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Small parts of New Mexico and Arizona—(184. 
19,300; (1907) 11,544 aes 


PENNY Mexico and Arizona—(1680) 72,000; (1907) 
Greenland—(1721) 10,000; (1907) 11,000. 


Eastern Canada—(1600) 


Ay 


54,200; (1906) 


27,000. 


Central Canada—(1670) 50,950; (1906) 28/770. 


British Columbia—(1780 


) 85,800; Anos) 


Alaska—(1740) 72,600; (1900) 28,310 


The number of Indians in 1492 i 
constituting the Continental 
estimated at 846,000 by James Mooney of the 


Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 


United 


25,588. 


n the territory now 
States was 


The number of Indians in the United States as it 
was constituted in 1789 was estimated at 76,000 
by Gen. Henry Knox, secretary of war under Presi- 


dent Washington. 
between the Great Lake: 
B5000 south of the Ohio 
including 
Chickasaws, 


reeks 
3,500; 


Choctaws, 


Cherokees, 3,000; 


2,000; Delawares, 1,300; rest, scattering. 


Of this number he located 20,000 
Pree Te 

and east of the Miss: 

in 1789, were estimated at 22 00: 

11,000 * Seminoles, 


000, 
15,000; 
Senecas, 


: 
| 


est 


TED ere POPUCATION-NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN WHITES, NEGROES. 


Bias _Native White, 1930. Foreign-born White, 1930. Negro, 1930. 
: ; M. to M. to 
Male. | Female. |. -| Male. | Female. } 100 F.} Male. | Female. 106 ‘, 
6 ti 848,196 = | 457,144 


t 


iy 


Massachusetts. 
Michigan. .... 
Minnesota. .. . 


we 


North Carolina 
re eg Dakota 


Washington... 
West Virsinia.. 


DH 3 6 
VCO DL 29 9 ND 0 Oa a tat BH OH OD AND ND at 19.00 EO He 0 0 OV ath OD BD GO Pat eH ODD CH 


12}439 
7,153,709] 6,212,698 


Of other races in 1930 alex ek. Japanese, etc.) there were 1,117,557 nae 902, re Tee Te 
Of foreign-born whites in 1930, the naturalized numbered 7,859,193; with first papers only, 1,246,521. _ 


Pt | CORO R OO COM RONONMO AT WRI NOOR OOD RH OID WOO OM ener 


_ 


dk iat ile 


Indian Pop. |Chinese Pop.| Japanese Pop. Indian Pop. 
1930. | 1920. | 1930. | 1920.| 1930. | 1920. || State.| [930.7 1920. 
4,871 483] 689 

64 84|'o) O5Ie oem 
1,783] 1,190 


133} | 171 
9,665) 5,793 
68 88 


405 52 59 h 
32,989) 1,110} 1,137 879 550 
106) | 251 113 1 5 
17,360}37,361) 
1,383] 233 


Mo.. 14, 798 10, O46 7 
ae 8,256] 2,888 189 674 


di came originally from Asia are and 162,047 females. 
; «ihe, American In the Pacific Coast aout and east, Of the Chinese, 59.802 were males, and 15,152 were 


- | females. ! 
mooprsling TEE ans 9 asennad be The = en eee 81,771 males, and 57,063 


estimated | females; 42,268 males, and 2,940 females: . 
846, rian 3 neve were 294, 574. Hindus, 2 ree males, and mas females; Koreans 3 
population in 1930, consisted of "170,350 | 1,223 males and 637 females y 


a 


iv, er: zecho-| Aus- | Hun- + i 

‘State a Noe tree melon. many. | Poland slo- tria. | gary. | Russia. | Italy. | Canada. 4 
: | - vakia. , 

_| freland. | State. | Denm’k.) _ > ~ L | 

: 

‘ 

: 


oe i. BOs, 149 scfelatchorn, 193, coe came hoa Taawnhea, 174: 528 from Greece, ee a ae ectana 7 
Of the Scandinavians in the table, 347,852 were ray, Norway; 595,250 from Sweden, and 179,474 from : 

Denmark, Belgium had sent 64,194; Switzerland, 113,010. 
_ Of those peed the British Isles, England contributed 809,568; Scotland, 354, 323; Wales, 60,205; Northern’ 4 

- Ireland, 178,832. France contributed 135,592; China, 46, 129; Japan, 70, 993; West Indies, 106,241, = 
hem dad tasnla Were the birthplace of P4 223; Lithuania 193, 606; Finland, 142,478: ey 
‘he number born in Yugo-Slavia was 211 Rumania, 146,39 BN 
ain had sent 59,362; Portugal, 73,164; aytia, B 7,2 rurkey, *i8,9 911. ; 

P the Canadian-born, 370,852 were french. The Wise numbered 23,743. 

SO whites in 1930 numbered 13, ab 407. 


; * 4 7 FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, RESIDENT IN U. S., 1930. 
une. (Composed of two elements—foreign-born bs and native white-of foreign or mixed parentage.) 
aA to|| Country of ’ 5 
a Number. Male. Female. look Origin. Number, Male. 
__ All countries. }38,727,593]19,703,853/19,023,740)103.6||Lithuania. .. 439,195 195} 233,434 
—— Finland,.... 320/536] 167,655 
aneland. . 2,522,261) 1,249,948] 1,272,313] 98.2|/Rumania 293,453) 152,986 
Toit eepace 899,591 453,549 446,042/101.7 ||Bulgaria. 14,929 10,3 - 
em yy Ales; 236,667 119,671 116,996}102.3||Turkey, Eur. 3,676 1,9 4 
-—s'No. Ireland.?} _ 695/00 327,887| 368,112) 89.1|}Greece...... 03,753} 195,194 : 
*? Trish Free St.| 3,086,522] 1,445/567| 1,640,955 88.1||Italy........ 4,546,875] 2,430,666 j 
+ 7.....| 1,100,09 574,438 525,660}109.3}|Spain....... 10,6 68,0. 
~ 819,215 743,488|110.2]|Portugal.... 167,891 91,096 ‘ 
. 1 285,181 243,961/116 .9 }|Other Europe 70,11 38,065 ‘ 
7,4 3,777 3)636]103 .9 || Armenia... 58,037 2,319 . 
219,005} 194/961]112.3||Palest., Syria] 148'022 79,299 ; 
lgium, . 147,091 7,119 69,972]110 .2||Turkey, Asia 77,283 43,656 
‘Lusemburg.. 34,869 18,509 16,360]113 .1||Other Asia... 26,5 15,539 h 
Switzerland,. 874,003] 194,112} 179'891]107.9 1,106,159} 553,345 ; 
France...... 471,605] 227,634] 243/971] 93.3 2,231,186} 1,074,535 * 
Germany. 6,873,103] 3,421,211] 3,451,892] 99.1 45,733 22,412 : 
Poland... 3,342,198] 1,724,465) 1,617,733/106 .6 65,96 33,786 : 
Czechoslovak 1,382,07 04,271 ,808]103 .9 32,540 17,628) 
ustria..... 954,6: 481,753}  472,895]101.9 31,108 4336 
Hungary... 590,768} 299,007) 291,761/102.5 58,745 32,396 
Yuzo-Siavi, 469,395) 262,669)  206,726]127.1 30,849 15,470 
i USSIA. ,669,838] 1,875,574) 1,294,264]106.3 91,714 85: 
Latvia... 6...) 091 19,877 18,21 = 9,711| — 5,185 
Estonia, i pol7 3,296 2,021(163.1 10.270 5.455 


Ger- 
many. 


Po- 
land. 


irel'd. State. |Den'k. 


| 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo.. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. . 
Elizabeth, Ni J.. 
El es 1 Oe ee eae 


; Indianapolis, Ind......... 
Jersey City, N..J........ 


‘k, 
é New Bedford, Mass. 
: New Haven, Conn.... 
New Orleans, La......... 


i: New York, N. Y......... 

' Bronx Borough........ 5 965 

; Brooklyn Borough.... . 7, . 33 5a" 134 108, 714 

.. Manhattan Borough. . . 652] 86,54 Y 69/11 9,120 
Queens Borough....... i 656 14 344 
Richmond Borough... . 46) 3,700 322 - 2,192 


big Pog a et Pe eS ae 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 


4 
‘ : 
Es 


ington, 5D. Olt 
eeaineton’ Le Sere. 
Worcester, Mass......... 
Yonkers, N. Y........... i eee 2, 
Youngstown, Ohi : } 
ngarians—Chicago, 15, aa Cleveland, 19,073; { Gary, 2,571; Los Angeles, 3,290; Milwauk 4 
eiroit 11,162; N.Y. City, 59, 883; Philadelphia, Lithuanlans—Boston, 5,869; Chicago, 
7,102; Bridgeport, Conn., 3,983; Los ‘Angeles, 3,055; | N. Y. Clty, 15,005; Philadelphia, 6,514. wel 
Milwaukee, 3,789; South Bend, Ind., 3,049. Greeks—Chicago, 14,815; Detroit 6,385; N- Y.. 
Yugoslavs—Chicago, 16,183: Cleveland, 18,326; | 27,182; Boston, 3,416; Philadelphia, 2,052; San 
Detroit, 9,014; N. Y. City, 6,450; Akron, 3,238; | Francisco, 3,833; St. Louis, 1,573; ali a 


bt 


i : Th. othe 7 ve 
POPULATION, 1930, AND AREA OF BIG. cr ES AND THEIR s JBURE * 


{ Inhabit. Area Pop. 
No. Sq. M. |per Sa. M. 


AR ~~ 255,040 37.60| 6,783.0 Hartford—city.. 
rae tside 91,641| 205.18 446.6|| Outside. . . 
mahotalas). s.<. 6. 346,681| 242.78| 1,428.0]/ Total.......... 333. . 
_ Albany - Schenec- Houston—city.... 4,072.3 
tad yutroy. N. Fe kee ive agit 7 Bid Outside... ...-). 64 
> In central cities. . 7 ‘. 4 3 
Alban 127,412 18°87]  6,752.1|| » Total........-- 424.4 
2 93: 963 9 33 7807.2 Indi lis—cit 6,725.0 
5 7 > anapolis—Ccity . ‘. A i 
1297392} 433.91 298.2|| Outside.......-- 53,524 : 207.8 
425,259| 472.45 900! 1|| “Wotal. cond acces 1,339.8 


a 7 patentown Bethle-| Kansas City, Kan.- 
_ _hem-Faston, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
i 184,923 32.13! 5,755.5||Kansas City, Kan.. 5,955 .9 
5 11.41 ,112,4||Kansas City, Mo. . 6,827.4 
57,892 17.46| _3,315.7|| Outside in Kan... 220.1 
_ 34,468] . 3.26] 10,573.0|| Outside in Mo.... 234.3 
137,249] 302.40 3.9 
Wee Pe a et SP Ot). Beceem aes 1338.1 
PROTA sss. ls as 322,172| 334.53 962.8 
; —______|________|__| |Loss Angeles—city.. oe 
Atlanta—city..... 270,366 34.79| 7,771.4|| Outside......... ‘9 
Outside... .. 2... 100;554| 186.52 539.1 
poss f | | ———— Fetal. 43-555%.400 
Vota kee 5c. 370,920} 221.31) 1,676.0 
————— | eu  —— ee rad 
‘Baltimore—city. . 804,874 78.72) 10,224.5}| Outside! ........ 
WOutsite......:: 144,373| 479.79 300.9 
‘ : , Se TOtal gin 2. sae 
ae 949,247) 558.51} 1,699.6 ; 
[as oe ree Lowell-Lawrence, 
26 5,166.7 ass. ! 
Betis chee 60 477.9||In central cities... . 9,205.3 ‘ 
DOW: hae clee 91.3 P 
fetetar Say enets 9° 86 1,243.4]|Lawrence......... Pf 7 
Outside. 22.22... 39.3 } 
90] 17,794.7 
70|  1:560.0|| Total.......% 4 q 
60| _ 2,256. 9||Memphis—city. ... 9 
Outside. ........ 1.0 
57| 12,575.8|| Total.......... 5 : 
. ak ae 90| 14,732.0 
Me bk 67 5,955. 8)|Milwaukee—city . .6 
eens: 28 422.4|| Outside......... 23.5 + 
el ee Rb) L783) otal he lee 8 
90} 16,723.3||Minneapolis - 
ae 39| 1'077.3|| Paul, Minn. 
In central cities... . A 4 6,843.0 
A ee 29| 3,899.6 Minneapolis. 5 ae 55.38] 8384.9 
St. Paul...,... 12: 271,606 6,206.2 
41] 6,317.9|| Outside. 122.321 96,296 230.5 = 
eT ES oc 15 687.9 ~ 4g 
MOGAl Jee cadare 1 
BIS ess 56| 1,461.7 ; 
Nashville—city.. .. -9 
6| 12,725.1|| Outside....22.2: 
eens 44] 1,230.2 \ 
Total .fn...% rath : 
iden: . 20] 3,852.3 
New a ara 
ttc 78| 6,234.4|] Outside........: 
oe emcee 64 106.3 
Hotal fe scrsia-sievere 
Wiel evecuee ia + 42 613.9 Nt on 
‘Dayton—city..... 18.13| 11,085.6|| Outs ot 
Ou tside tse. .o0 50,946] 161.99} 314.5 See: 
180,12] 1,398.7 
——__——_|————_—__||New  York-North-] . 
57.95] 4,967.4|| eastern New Jersey 
247,14 173.6 “few York city. | 6 
SS) ew Yor. iy 
. as ie Ber 305.09} 1,084.1|| Outside 
. 42,55 54.00] 2,640.0|| Total.......... 
ee eee 149.07 123.5 Rr eae 
—— Mer Tee AG TELA  oisercst ersey 
Sai < piers 203.07 792.6 Bo central cities, . 
137.90) 11,375. 4]} Mlizabeth 
608,62 880.8]! New 
2,104,764) 746.52) 2,819.4|| Paterson........ 
168,592 SUR) 7.925.710 ae pele eee oe eee 
Tones 38,562) 113.33 340.3 Bane 56| 1,159.84 


» 207,154) 136.35] 1,519.3|] Complete total. .[10,901,424| 2,514.11 


1 = States—Big Cities and Their Suburbs. 2a 


" 
| Inhabit.) Area Tubal) "Ares oD ; 
No. | Sq. M. | per en M No. Sqa.M. | perSa.M _ 
1,950,961} 128.00] 15,241.9||San Fr : en 
Sie deme: 896,187] 86589] 1/035:0|/ tana, eee ee < 
———_-|—_____—-|__________| In central cities 918,457 95.16] 9, : 
aes 2,847,148] 993.89] 2,864.7 San | Francisco. : 634,394 42.00 iter g 
; akland...... ; 063 53.16] 5,343.5 — 
Fittsburgh—city.. 669,817 51.30} 13,056:9|| Outside. 2222: ; 
Outside ,...... 5.5. 1,283,851] 1,574.75 815.3 . ak, WARE SPA Ea 
> Wotal (on, seito c ,290, 5 - 
Zo Toh 2.0 «oe 1,953,668} 1,626.05) 1,201.5 Besse Sb eee f 
» ‘ey BAS gaa Woes ae crant: - ilkes- " 
; Portland, Ore.—city 301,815 _63.45| 4,756.7|| Barre Pa. VS & 
: Outalde Joc cn 2 ce 76,913} 214.01 359.4 In central cities. . 230, 059 26.27] ~ 8i%b72b0' me 
cranton ‘ *. 
PDOCAD s,s aes! o 378,728] 277.46] 1,365.0 Wilkes-Barre 86, “636 13:88 13468. | 
Providence, R, 1 nN --|_ 422,253) 368.46) 1,146.0 
ver - New OCA > Goose aen 3 § q 
iB edtora Sa. ee oi ot; 652,312 394.73 1,652. Let 
n central cities... . i -72} 6,896.9 gin ies ee 365,583 68.50) 6,337.0 ~ | 
Providence.:..... 252,981 17.83} 14,188.5 BUDS 258.8 5 dhs ye» 
ee a ee RO ere gee 
ew yee 2,5: 929. TAL. ns es oe 20,66 2 ,004.1 
Outside......... 482'834| 748.11] "645.4 420.668) ee 
Springfield- SERS 
~ ORR ia osie wes aie 963,686 817.83 1,178.3 : central Mass. i 
n centr: ane 206,437 52.86 3,905.4. — 
Richmond—city. , 182,929 24.00} 7,622.0 Spring -| 149,900 31.70] 4,728.7 a 
osc bees, 7,584] 310.60 1.0 “tre ve 56,537 21.16} 2,671.9 : 
Outside. ..}| 192,554] 465.83 413.4 — 
; Potelis wtis . ob ans 220,513) 334.60 659.0 a) ee 
———_—_|—____|—__—_——_|| Total.......... 398,991 ; 
rf Uae ge al a 328,132 34.23 9,586.1 ——_—_— — 
Rate 3. Ceti 70,459} 270.01 260.9||Syracuse—city . . 209,326 
—____|______|__—__|| Outside. ....- 2°: 35,689 POF es 
POBARS She SRK ee 398,591] 304.24) 1,310.1 eee q 
: Roba ssh Spe 245,015 
es St. Louis—city....| 821,960 61.00] 13,474.8 —— 
Outside... .... e+| 217,863} 380.37 572.8|| Toledo—city...... 290,718 
‘ ——_—_—_|—_______|—_————_|} Outside... .. 2... 55,812 
Total.........| 1,039,823] 441.37} 2,355.9 a 
—_—___|_____|—__|] Total.......... 346,530 
In Illinois: —_— 
: East St. Louis... .. 74,347 13.31] 5,585.8|| Utica—city....... 101,740 
Outside......... 179,346] 366.86 488.9|| Outside......... 89,178 
x : Tir) eee ape 253,693] 380.17 66728 > Wobel.c <2)..ecne 190,918 
‘ Complete total. .| 1,293,516} 821.54) 1,574.5 Washington, D.C.| 486,869 
~~ is eee eae oN Outdass «1 he 2 134/190 
“ Salt Lake—city...| 140,267 52.04) 2,695.4 a 
Outside......... 44,184) 398.81 150 RAT bE) ) oes 5 5. ott 621,059 
i Oka Fe ae ho. 2 184,451} 450.85 409. 1|| Youngstown—cit; 170,002 33.84 
J ae - ee Sh cae Outside 5 oe ve 194,558} 329.63 
‘ San Antonio—cit 231,542 35.7: 482. | -— 
; des. cee Ps 47,729| 431.62 LID Bi} tT Rotals. tc 5625<< 364,560} 363.47 
: es Sets | ee ei L 
4 PROPAN Ian ons. 279,271| 467.34 597.6 ee 
P. Baltimore (1752), 200; (1775), 5.934; (1780), | (1780), 10,000; (1790), 18, 220; ae 800), 24 eG BID. 
oN 8,000; (1790), 13,502; (1800), 26,514; (1810), 46,555; | 33,787: (1820), 43.398 vB 1840), 
: 4 (1820). 62,738; (1830), 80,620: (1840), 102,313; | 93, pat 3; (1850), 136,881; Rat 177 7.840 40, 4.400: ( ¥ ». 
Z (1850), 169,054; (1860) 212,418. 8,500; GFE 16's00. (17505, 13,400: (1760), rhe 
Praia ietethn, ii aor ee Py het aby gs) 220: j, 38,0065 ra 005, 70), par 580} 
‘ss 710), 9,000; (1720), 11,000; (1730), ¢ ), k i 
é $7000: ti750), 15.7% 731i; (1760), 15,631; (1770); 15,520: | 93,665; (1850), 121,376; (1860) 565,529. ttiey 
“ o- A 
: POSITION OF THE CENTRE OF POPULATION, 1790 TO 1930. 
MOVEMENT IN MILEs Arh 
2 LocaTIon, PRECEDING DECADE. ee ad, 
5 ‘ eS 
¢ feet APPROXIMATE LOCATION BY IMPORTANT TOWNS. eran to ek 
Rie YEAR. North | West Point in West- North Soutpe . 
a da. rect | war . ; 
Latitude|Longit’d Lins. ae 9 
% ae et al eee K 
r 16 30/76 11 12}23 miles east of Baltimore, Md........-. eee eel |, 
16 6/76 56 30|18 miles west of Baltimore, Md St. 40-8 
4 . 11 30|77 37 12)40 ee pee by west of Washington, D.C.} 36.9 
’ a. 
q P 42/78 33 0/16 a east of Moorefield, W. Va...........+-- 50.5 
; a 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of ‘sogretietd, W.Va...| 40.4 
2 0|80 18 0] 16 miles south of Clarksburg, We Va. ¥ 55.0 
59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersbur; 54.8 
0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of sgriiieathe, ‘onto ..-| 80.6 
12 0/83 35 42|48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio...... 44.1 
4 8184 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.)| 58.1 
11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind..............-- EF ‘e 
9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Ponsa a Midvsos eens 6 
10 12|86 32 20|In the city of Bloomington, Ind.......,....... 9.0 
10 21/86 43 15|1.9 miles west of Whitehall, cn County, ae ae 
3 45/87 8 6!2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Co., Ind. 23. 
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Native white. FE oreign-born white 
1930. 1920. 1930. 1920. 1930. - 1930. 1920. | et. of 


212,176 
07,042 


LS] 
Sear 


Buffalo, N.Y... 
Gatiridée, Mass 

amden, N. J... 
Chattanooga,’ 1 37,761 1,464 1,24 86,49 
Chicago, Ill... . .|2,275,674 805,482/3,117,731 
Cincinnati,Ohio,| 368,277; 3 82 403,112 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


i 
Cote Id 
? 


| b= C0 O> 
OOO SOO CO CCD CO 


11,22 136, 
289,297 1,440,141 


bot et 


wore ee 


DOO SVD OD > CRO Sew) Pt 


_ 


Grand Rapids. . 
Vege Conn. 
ouston, Tex... 
Indianapolis, I. . 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City,N.J. 
- Kansas City,K.. 
_ Kansas City, M. 
Long Beach, Cal 
Los Patt ae Cal 
Louisville, Ky... 
4 Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla..... 
_ Milwaukee, Wis. 
eapolis... 


i 


i 
CONT OTH EW Ore OO tn or 


he 


bs 


Neer 


wark, N. J... 
New Bedford,M. 53. 5 
New Haven, Con 157,254) 157,816 
_ New Orleans, La} 308,048} 259,924] — 327,729) 285,916 


New York, N.Y. |4,293,825|3,467,916/2,293,400] 1,991,547/6,587,225/ 5,459,463 

BYONK (5). < 774,405] 460,019} 477,342] 266,971)1,251,747| 726,990 
2 659,287|2,488 448) 1,984,953 
6 922,080)1,631,756|2,168,906 
3985 111,676)1,059,680} 463,661 
83,420 31,533} 155,594) 114,953 


85,514 


5,302 
129,632 
327,706 

12,930 
68,921 
|224,670 
18,609 
2,576 


_ 


Nee 
NBOr De 


: © 0 oo 
COHMELONT RROD ID I GOIN O CO RCO NICO DH WIN OOOO WH WOO POR AWIéNOwO Ode | 
no 
Be HANDOMROIDOOO 


10 
SINOR RPwOMOO 


28 


a 92,81 ‘ 

, mi srsyts 1,290,253 

-| 505,245) 429,995] _ 
205,847 
162,805 


=. cs 
° 


| ose | 


_ 
won 


=| 
SI HORI Go 


Wilmington, Del 
Pores 
, Xo hy SOAs é 34,065] 35,700] 131,234 8,178] 33. 3,332) 

Youngstown, O.{ 122,170 32,938]  33,834| 155,108) 138:508 23.5 12°335| 


" “Wepeters lot lol 
Tn 1920 Mexicans were counted as whites. There were 700,541 of them, of whom 457,360 were foreign-born, 


Of the native whites in New York City in 1930 The whites in 1930 in New York 
* oe has eae wie ae eo Ree eas ata Ws opulation ; native waits, bate, tai , 
foreign parentage; 576,864 of mixed parentage). whites, 33.1c,, V0 < Reka aeons are a 


° 
NBOOWOWAMARUROCOMANONWONATMNIHTPROROME PROF 


PARBROEI = CELIO DOTS TORCTCr 00 > obo as ; See ee ee coe Rs a Re ore : Sanghi ree 
DOO HMI ONICHA CURR WESNODNWNIAWHOUIW WONOCONO POROCWWUODHIAAONHHNOROWAWHNIOMMANWHIONNROVAICOM 


lon 
0300 Cr bo.00 


et 


“Native | lor. born Native ] 
4 ‘or, born - 
white. | white. white. | white. | Negro. 


479,950) Nevada........... 42,706 11,899 309 
7,407||New Hampshire... 216,422 76,969 36 - 
257,130 New Jersey........ 1,581,120) 796,522 131,898" 
57,560/|New Mexico... ... :| . 167,693 539 5768 
8,570 Wow! York... Sich. 4,847, 064 2,990,101] 287,066 
18,322)/North Carolina. ...] 1, 8/209 .290 1 
19,939||North Dakota... .: 251)371| 102,308 : 
MG, GES ONIO. no win eck 5 3,318,228 610,549] 199,291 
251 25 ae Sag whale 122,645 20,030 7 
ane Peamgirs Atak apes 4, B00oa7 1 173'69 ae 
ania. +200, 173, , . 
226,692/|Rhode Island . 254,391 1o0'aas ees 3 ; ? 
73,642||South Carolina. 470,095 5,022) 343,788 
11,330)}|South Dakota. 310,01 64,174 
42/964|| Tennessee 1,133,49 12,496] 271,974 
140. 503 pi: aie 2,335,555 94,878] 469,637 - 
SIG OST tab 2 os Slo ek 215,863 41,716 raf 
713|| Vermont 182,671 37,387 
163,464|| Virginia... ......... 948,2' 22,745| 329,220 
2,898}|Washington....... 757,384 228,263 O61 
114,346 West Virginia...... 784,893 48,688 67,155 
penne A satel Rayan kiasctort Lash one 373,168 + 
Of ‘yoming eae Be 
150,457 || ——__—_——__ | —______ eae te aba ee 
6 on United States...... bea 762,391) 12,637,643)6,, 531, vas 3M 
Over 21 years, 71,931,973: Under 21 years, 51,043,073. 
‘ 
4 JEWISH POPULATION IN UNITED STATES, BY STATES. 


' (The Jewish popvlation of the world was estimated in 1936 at 16,240,000, by the Jewish Scientific 
Institute, Warsaw, Poland.) ‘ 


| 1917. 1927. 1917. 
| Per Per Per 
4 Ct Jews Ct States. Jews Ct 
0.47 | 12,891| 0.45||Nebraska.......... 13,547| 1.06] 
a 0.38 455] 0.32||Nevada............ 503} 0.45 
s 0.28 850] 0.46||New Hampshire 3,257) 0. 
| 2.10 | 123,284] 2.78||New Jersey......... 149,476 4.96 
1.47 ,321| 1.89||New Mexico........ 58 
‘ 5.28 | 91,538] 5.59|/|New York.......... |}. 603,923 1 a3 1, 903, 890 16, 7 
. 1.77 5,310] 2.18||North Carolina. 15 
: 2.71 ‘ 2.96|| North Dakote. SE tere 1,492 019 
* 0.70 | -13,402| 0.98]|Ohio..............] 166,361] 3.19 
r 0.77 | 23.179] 0.73]|Oklahoma.... 1.2.2: 5,186] 0.23 
4 0.24 1,141] 0.21])|/Oregon............ 9'767| 1.13 
> 3.95 | 345,980) 4.74 Penneyivanta sforets. sah 322'406| 3.72 
iY 0.91 | 27,244] 0.86}|Rhode Island. . .| 20,502) 3.27 
0.70 | 16/404] 0:68||South Carolina. 4,816] 0.29 
; 0.51 7,792| 0.59||South Dakota 1,262) 0.18 
, 0.56 | 19,533] 0.77||Tennessee 14,034| 0.61 
és 0.68 | 16,432] 0.85||/Texas. 30,839] 0.86 
0.95 8,480] 1.07||Utah.. 3,737| 0.84 
i 4.56 | 70,871) 4.44/|Vermont 2,221) 0.61 
5, 225,634| 5.32||Virginia...... 15,403] 0.69 
. 2.04 | 89,462} 1.99|/|Washington........ "117| 0.57 
x 1.36 | 43,197] 1.61||West Virginia....... 5,129] 0.36 
F 0.19 6,420] 0.36||Wisconsin.......... 28,581] 1.13 
ZW 2.35 80,687 2.35}|Wyoming.......... 498] 0.27 : 
0.53 578) 0.22 = |—-—|-—— — 
a Totals, f/25tee ees 3,388,951] 3.27|4,228,029 3.58 
" ee a a AE te 
f a Jewish population figures in these tables are by H.S. Linfield, Director, Jewish Statistical bey 
Yo JEWISH POPULATION, 1877-1927. 
; Wha he Y d | Popula- | Jews 
u Popula- Jews. | Per | ear an ‘opul 5 
4 ee an, Ct. | Tot. (Jews. Division. tion. 
4 “122 :]20:083(083] 185;251|0.8 [29.80 £8 
7\69 .69|76 .36 see (30,983, 55,25 59 
, ; rerEeEn 748'000 ¢:23 65.11|79.76 34,531,618] 225,940/0.65|29 .23 5.38 
Up pais 136°394 (4. 89)61. 50 (92.25 || West— at 
“a 3, 7 . 
; ¢ 0.39 1877......| 1,338,708] 21,465]1.6 | 3.07 
S, 72,710,620)3, mak oe asad his 1597, eesle 4'046.917| 62,300|1.44] 5.61 
5 iSty sc:| Basta) Grant 2a] a8 
¢ 4,780| 32,692/0.27|/27.24/14.27 ROTH. eh 52) 
, 3 13" as 127, $36 0.64/29.28/13.60 1O2T as tase 10,898:407] 181,044]1.66] 9. 23) 4 
q DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGH, 1927. 
a Distrib. of Per Cent of | Distrib. of 4 
; Borough. e Pet ee. sie Borough. Jews. | Jews to Total. am ,) oy 
: i 23.80 Queens..... 75,800, 9.33 4.29 ia 
oats 02 45.15 Richmond... 7/200 4.90 ALS oe 
na 35 ~ yak 


Total,....| 1,765,000) 29,56 100.00 _, va 


000; , 33,000; Jews ia other American cities—Baltimore, 68,000; 

Penoway hie vermon. 10, boo: Yonkers, 8,000: | Boston, 90,006; Chicago, 305,000; Cleveland, 35,000; 
ersey— Newark, “65,000; Paterson, go Detroit a ye ed AE OOo: 79,000; Flags 2 

ae ‘ els 00; ; Anas 
= ersey City, 20,000; Trenton, 11,000; pg ir 0 


aw Number. , | Number. 


ie 615 .|  138,840//1 392 
4,371||1869.... 93 


INCREASE OF U. S.,POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF ALIENS. 


ADMITTED. DEPARTED. 
YEAR. ae = M ger ets 
(Fiseal). Non-Im- Non- Increase. 
Immigrant. mig. Total. |Emigrant.} Emig. Total. 1 
ore ie 480,001 191,575 621,576 288,315 139,747 428,062 193,514 ; 
805,228 172,935 978,163 247,718 178,313 426,031 552,132 : 
309,556 122,949 432,505 198,712 146,672 345,384 87,121 
522,91 150,487 673, 1,451 119,136 200,586 72,820 
706,896 172,406 879,302 76,789 139,956 216,745 | 662,557 
294,314 164,121 458,435 92,728 132,762 225,490 F 
304,488 191,618 496,106 6,992 150,763 227,755 268,351 { 
335,175 202,826 ,001 73,366 180,142 253,508 284,493 : 
307,255 193, 77,457 196,899 274,356 226,275 
279,678 199,649 479,327 69,203 183,295 252,498 | 226,829 
241,70 204,514 ,214 50,661 221,764 272,425 173,789 ; 
yl 183,5: 280,679 ,882 | 229,034 290,91 —10,237 
35,576 139,295 174,871 103,295 184,362 287,657 |—-112,786 7 
23,068 127,660 150,728 0,081 163,721 243,802 3, ’ 
CO OG OL CER Ee 29,470 134,434 163,904 39,771 137, 177,172 -13, 
nena MG : 144; 179,721 | 38,834 | 150,216 | 189,050 | -9/329 j 
SINE Pera te 36,329 154, ‘570 190,899 35,817 157, ‘467 . 193,284 +2, 85 p 
debarred—(1933) 5,529; (1934) 5,384; Aliens deported—(1933) 19,865; (1934) 8,879; 
ae 5,558; (1936) 7,000. (1935) 8,319; (1936) 9,195. 
QUOTA I IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED TO U.S. IN YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 
“Wationi ality, Ree bout ty or| Annual Quota immigrants admitted in: : q 
TR ae Gupta. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. i 
. Naam 4 _ 54,118]. 12,983] 8,220} 12,483] 17,207] «18,675 
:| = . ba 
51,153 12,022 7,634 11, 719 eee: 325 17,732 . 
81 102 cK) 57 74 107 
524 10 121 229 641 569 
524 117 59 104 173 185 
11 afi 17 63 
71,448 304 171 389 610 766 
209 123 10 146 135 . 
1 15 17 36 34 
00 9 72 114 105 2 
1,22 28: 25 308 413 4 4 
10,100 2,086 1,324 3,515 4,891 
5,972 1,213 772 933 1,043, 
58 04 89 137 1 
5 4,875 723 266 434 
reece. 503 308] idi| 108] ~—shg!asa a7 
G : chs ' i 2: 34’ 
Hungary 869 624 329 187 209 399, i! 
ish OVSDAUG Sh aie w eet e's 6,780 452 282 322 301) 
DE Mo Sa sales clef) cueia + Bape ane re 1,109 1,362 2,127, 
CCACRONCECRC I ie te 8 6 
SPAS 5 fore bl Anis ck WR 386 305 181 6 124 19 ° 
Rites Reroiee gantys ss 3,153 1,142 185 128 136 
in ah ce ea ee 2'377 156 260 141 208 
Shcthis as tall S.oi4 2,841 pf ete 1,138 1,682 
377 49 318 236 199 
2,712 1,537 528 309 407 357) 
ae, Wot 4 25: 6: 191 164 28 25 
3,314 1,247 290 105 153 16) 
1,707 797 1382 122 3 192 
310.8 Bete RS ea ie 226 20 33 34 9 
Padetnye fine ask aT 45 523 252 105 110 215 


HE UNITED STATES 


CES IN T 


Bureau, include a 
tended in the 1930 Census so as to incl townshi 


ation of Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants. 261. 


of 
E ea 
/ WITH POPULATION EXCEEDING 2,500 . 
es are those returned by the Census of 1930. Urban areas, as defined by the Census r 

jes and other pose egrmes Dlaces having 2,500 inhabitants or over. This was ex- 
e and other political subdivisions (not incorporated 7 


i= Se toanletpalitien) which had a total population of 10,000 or more and a population density of 1,000 or more’ 


_ per square 8. 
In New Hampshire and Rhode 
eo inhabitants and certain urb 
el 


ed as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter ‘ 
Those classed as towns in Massachusetts are marked with a star. ’ 


Island, towns (townships) are classified as urban if they have more than 
an characteristics, and a few large Me in other states are likewise ~~ 


a ALABAMA. ARKANSAS.— Continued. 
: Place. 1930. 
z ini City. Helena....... 

C) le... GNGs sco. ccc 
Alexander City Hot Springs. . 20,238 
Andalusia Jonesboro... . 10,326 
Anniston..... Little Rock. . 81,679 

x Athens....... 3||MeGehee..... 88 
Atmore... 5|| Magnolia... .. 3,008 
Attalla....... Malvern...... 5,115 
Auburn. 6... Marianna..... 4,314 
Bessemer. . NEORR ... oie wisest 3,118 
Birmingham ||Monticello. ... 3,076 

; Brewton...... 2||Morrilton..... 4,043 
AY Carbon Hill... | Newport 4,547 

mMan...... ||N. Little 19/418 
Decatur. ||Osceola. . 2,673 
ora epee ines dae ee 

than cs 
Elba Pe ech dey aid oe Bluff 20,7 
Enterprise. ... i ,O1: rescott...... 

; Tufala....... 5,208 3 Rogers... 2.2: 3.5 
— i Se poieigen 

= Slorale.....'.. wan ee 
qgrence: bout |Smackover.. . . 
eed a ae foe 

en......| 24,042) 14,737||Stamps....... 
Greenville... . Stuttgart. .... * 
Guntersville. . 909)|Texarkana.... 10,764 

a, Homewood... Trumann..... * 

es mn 

be 3 mville...j| 2,840)  2,395/|/Warren....... 

1 Tawa West Helena. 
Lanett......: ¥, ynne;. ..-% 

oa eee 528 fl CALIFORNIA. 

, Mobile. ...... 8,20 alemeas, 35.033 

eggs ge P ae . ‘ 
Bee oe Amepee | $Ba8 

: eim. 995 

“ Drouts Antioch 

a Arca 

3 Auburn... ... : 
4 Bakersfield... || 2 
' akersfield... .|) a 
ee Banciaeee---|\ 75a 
} ON Seat ; 
aire Hick Belvedere T.. . 33, 
‘Talladega..... enicia...... ; 
Tarrant City. Berkeley... . 82,109 

7" .. ‘Troy 3 Beverly Hills.} 17,429 

By Tuscaloosa.. Brawley...... 10.439 
‘Tuscumbia. Burbank...... 16,662 

a ikegee..... Burlingame. § 13.270 

vt Union Springs ae x oe 

4 Chula Vista... 

a 
“I pera ay % Claremont 
; ‘Flagstaff... 1. Coalinga 

4 Glendale... ... Eee 12516 

S Corona. 018 

4 Coronado 

4 Covina. - 

Culver... 

f Daly City 

2 Delano....... 

F te aaa arvpctord 

+ unsmuir 
El Centro. 8,434 
El Cerrito 3,870 
El Monte. . 3,479 
El Segundo 3,503 
Escondido. 3,421 
Eureka....... 15.752 
Exeter. ...... 2,685 
aeiimoré ae ce Boos 
i * 
Fresno... oars 52,513, 
erton..... 2 
Ganioon 15,969 
Gilroy.. 3.50: 
‘7 2942 Glendale... 62.736 
On endora. . 
El Dorado.... 5'365||Grass Vail 


_ Fayetteville... 
| Forrest City... 
‘orres' 
; 7 0|}| Haywar 
‘Bastion... : 3.626 3,477||Hermosa Beh. 


7\\Hawthorne. . . 


||Monterey City 


Palo Alto... 
Pasadena..... 
Paso Robles. . 


Redondo Beh. 
Redwood City. 
Reedl 


Roseville. .... 
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San Marino... 
San Mateo.... 
San Rafael.... 


8} Signai Hill.... 

South Gate... 

8]}/So. Pasadena. . 
San Fr: 


: 

CALIFORNIA—Continued. 

Place. 1930. | 1920. 

Hollister... .. 3,757| 2,781. 


Hunt’g’tonBeh 3690 1/687 
Hunt'g'tonPk.| 24'591]' 4/513 


Inglewood. ... 19,480 3,286 "7 
La Mesa. .... 2,513 1,004 é 
La Verne..... 2,860 1,6 4 
Lindsay... ... 3,878] 2,576 
Livermore. ... 3,119 1,916 f 
Ls 6.788] 41850 
Lompoc...... 2,845 1,876 
Long Beach...] 142,032] 55,593 


Los Angeles. . .|1,238,048] 576,673 — 
Los Gatos..... 1 Vie 


Montebello. . . 


Monterey PK.. 
Mountain V’w 


Oakland...... 


Pacific Grove. 
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Sacer (SAU OLS ele ereee 2 
Fernandina... 3,02 
Ft. Lauderdale 8,666 
Fort Myers... - 9,082 
“4 2a) Fees Fort Pierce... . 4,803 
= Gainesville.. 10,465 
a VAMC... =. 0: Haines City. . 3,037 
; Hialeah... ...- 2,600 
Hollywood.. 2,869 
 Whittier...... 7||Jacksonvilie.. .| 129,549 
d Key West.. 12,831 
fig eeere | 28 
5 Cit 8}| Lake City... .. 4 
Shang v. Lakeland..... 18,554 
EDLoRAno. 71|| Cake Worth... e980 
. Alamosa...... 107 3,1 Lake Worth... A 
oe) Bauider’.'. 4, 3 11,223] _ 11,006)|Leesburg..... 4.113 
; Brighton,.... - 3,394 2,715||Live Oak..... 2,734 
Canon City... 5,938 4,551|| Manatee...... 3,219 
Colorado Spgs. 33,237]  30.105||Marianna.... 3,372 
Delta... .... 2,938 2,623||Melbourne.. . . 2,677 
b ADVE: . 2 0%. 287,861) 256,491 eal. ee 110,637 
} UrANgo.....+ 5,40 4,116]|Miami Beach.. 6,494 
‘i Englewood.. 7,98 4,356|| New Smyrna. . 4,149, 
Fort. Collins. . 11,489 8,755)|Ocala... si... 7,281 
Port Morgan, 4,423 3,818]|}Orlando...... 27,330 
Grand Sunet'n 10,247 8,665|| Palatka She 500, 
ee] 10,958||Palmetto..... 3,043 
93 4,964||Panama Pe: 5,402 
2.512]|| Pensacola. . 31,579 
2,252||Perry ....---- 744 
4,959 Plant City. . 6,800 
,848]|Pompano..... 2,614 
.065}|Quiney....... 3,788 
2,484||River Jet. .... 5,624 
3,581||St. Augustine.}| 12,111 
48,050||St. Petersburg.} 40,425 
,746}|Sanford....... 10,100 
4,689]/Sarasota...... 8.398 
6,415||Sebring....... 2,912 
y 10,906||S. Jacksonville 5,597 
si Walsenburg. . 5,503 3,565 Rogge oo ror den 
: ‘aMDPs....... . 
|. _ CONNECTICUT. Tarpon Spgs... 3'41 
Wauchula.... 2,574 
W. Palm Ben.. 26,610 
0}| Winter Haven. SG} 
Winter Park. . 3,686 
GEORGIA. 


New Haven.. 
New London.. 


304}| Cartersville. 
Putnam...... 318 +711]|Cedartown.. . . 8,124 
dpeceville: bh eek 44, 7,726||College Park. . 6,604 
Rearen 10,113 9,475|| Columbus... . 3,131 
- Southington.. 5,125 5,085|/Commerce... . 3,002 
Stafford pes" 3,492 8,383]|Cordele....... 6,880 
Stamford. 46,346] 35,096/|Covington 3,203 
_ Bttatford T-: 19,212 12,847||Quthbert..... 3.235 
 Torrington.. 26,040 20,623!|Dalton....... 8,160 
 -Wallingt rd. 11,170 9,648]| Dawson. . 3,827 
ERs 99:902] 91,715|| Decatur. 13/276 
Ww. artford T 24,941 ,854!| Douglas ,206: 
West Haven T} 25,808|........ Dublin. 6,681 
Willimantic 12,102] 12,330}|astman 5 3,022 
Winsted...... 7,883 8,248 ang ee one eae 
. Thomaston. -06 

DELAWARE. Elberton...... 3680 
Dover. ante de &\N Ey 800, 4,042/|Fitzgerald ... 6,412 
Milford. ...... 719 2,703}|Fort Valiey .. 4,560 
New Castie vt est 3,854 ee evine 8,624 
ewark....... 2,183)| Griffin........ 10,321 
Wilmington. “| 106:597] 110/168 Hapeville. dP 1224 
_DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ||FSfayette....) 2.811 

 Washington...| 486,869) 437,571 Macon. . : 
e anchest a 45 
_ FLORIDA, Marietta,..... 638 
 Aalachtcola. ree ape Milledgeville... 5.434 
‘Avon Park.. |: "355 890||Monroe....... 3306 
, BrtOw dieeet sis 5,269 4,203]|Moultrie...... 8,027 
Bradentown. 5,986 3,868]|Newnan .... 6,386 
Clearwater ,60 2,427||Pelham...... 2,762 
ny Coral Gables 5,97 ise serathy t Porterdale. ... 3,002 
Daytona Beh.. 16,598 6.841||Quitman,...,. 4,149 
foi -~DeFuniakSps. 2/636 2,097||Rockmart..... 3.264 


5 a 


7\| oss ville. 6% 


; Savannah... .. 
3,678||Statesboro.. . . 
2/115||Thomaston 
6,800 
651 
91,558 b 
18,749 ia: - werent 
2,722|| Washington... 
3,341||/ Waycross. ...|- 
7,062|| Waynesboro 
796|| Winder.. 
1,196 
1,835 IDAHO. 
3,103}| Blackfoot 3,199 3,937 
1,076||/Boise......... 21/544] 21,393 
2,499) |Burley......... 3,826 5,408 
533)|Caldwell...... 974 5,109 
29,571//Coeur a’ Alene. 8,297 6,447 
6 2,763, 2,204 
9,429 8,064 
4,124! | 3,017 
9,403 6.043 
2,535, 2,508 
4'476| 3,956 
8,206 7.621 
2,618 2,433 
1,95) 16,471 ,001 
3.729])Preston....... 3,381 3,235 
63 PUIE6 1k 3,048 3.569 
3,118//St. Anthony. . 2,778 957 
SxamS SE EE Sandpoint... . . 3,290 2,876 
6,192//Twin Falls 187) 8,324 
14,237|] Wallace.. 3,634 2,816 
ier Weiser. . 2,724 3,154 
"812 ILLINOIS. 
2,775|| Abingdon. . 2,771 ,721 
5,63 oo eS Boe 30,151 24,682 
51,608)/Anna........ 3,436 3,01 
2.10 Artington Hts. 4,997 2,250 
2,081]/Aurora....... 46,589] 36,397 
,659|| Barrington 3,21 1,743 
1,597||Batavia...... 5,045 4,395 
1,078]|Beardstown 34 7111 
Belleville 28,425 24,823 
Bellwood 991 1,881 
Belvidere 8,123. 7.804 
Benld. 2,980 3,316 
Benton be 8,219 7,201 
Berwyn...... | 47,027 14,150 
Bloomington. . 1930) 28,725 
2||Blue Island, . . 16,534 11,424 
Bradley ........ 3,048) 2,12 
Brookfield. ... 10,035 3.5; 
00 Buaaaell ak peis 2,8 2,716 
we fe RAe 13,532 15,203 
Calunact ways 12,298 7,49: 
‘anton. 11,718} 10,928 
Peau’ ,528 6,26 
Sots Carlinville ES 5,212 
5 armi . : 2,667 
31,125} |Carterville, 2,866 % 
= »459||Centralia..... 12,583 12,491 
6,538)|Champaign... 348 15,873 
3,203||Charleston.. .. 8,012 6,615 
5 Chester...... 3,922). _ 2,904 
Chicago...... 3,376,438] 2,701.705 
504/|ChicagoHts... 2,321) 653 
Christopher... 4,244 3,830 
Cicero. ....... 66,60: 44,995 
Clinton....... 5,9: 5,898 
Collinsville... 9,2 
Crystal Lake 24: 
Danville. ... 
Decatur. . 
De Kalb...... 
Des Plaines 
AXON... -eont 
Molton. .fo..5, 
Downers Gr’ ve 


80 Bimwood Pk.. 
00]| Fairfield 


04)/Duquoin., ... 
\Dwig' 


1h EB ngham... Z 
Bldorado aiken X 


Elmhurs 


Evanston..... 
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Place. 
= a — ema 


Glen Ellyn.... 
Granite City. . 
Greenville. ... 


Homewood. .. 
Hoopeston.... 
Jacksonville.. . 


La Grange P’k 
Lake Forest... 
Lansing..... : 


Mount Olive. . 
Mount Vernon 
abt Aighe 

aperyville.... 
Niles Center. . 


Phoenix 
Pinckneyville . 


and is ‘J . 


bias 


F) +h be : 
f 2,500 or More Inhabitants. 263 — 
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t ILLINOIS—Continued. INDIANA—Continued. = 
Place. 1930. ) 1920. Place. 1930. ) 1920. ‘ 
_ | —_—_——— ee 
Sertabe.< 5.086 New Albany..} 25,819] 22,992 
3,491 New Castle... 14,027 14,458 
acre wis’ « 2,650 Noblesville... . »Sll 4.756 
3,385 N. Manchester] 2,765) 2, 7a4 9" 
71,864 North Vernon. 2,989 ,084 
5,270 3|/Oakland City. 2,842 2,270 
Sone eked ee OS Taee aaa0 
985 etersburg.. . . ; . 
3,327 10,012 Plymouth 5,290 4,338 
3,061 14,728 9}|Portland.. 5,276 5,958 r 
4,063}|Summit...... 6,548 Princeton - 7,505 7,132 
3,381/|/Syeamore..... 4,021 Rensselaers. . . 2,798 2,912 
2,851]|Taylorville.. . . 7.316 Richmond. ... 32.493] 26,765 ¥ 
14,757||Tuscola...... 2,569 Rochester... .. 3,518 720 
3,091]|Urbana..... 13,060 Rushville. . ... 5,709) 5498 5 
7.125|| Vandalia. 4,342 Salem........ 3,194 2,836. 
3,294]| Venice. . 5,362 Seymour...... 7,508 7,348 { 
9,216]| Villa Par! 6,220 4||Shelbyville.. . . 10,618 O70L, baal 
3,614||Virden. . 3,011 South Bend...} 104,193 70,983 : 
10, Washingt 3,837 Sullivan. ..... 5,306) 4489 
2, Watseka..... 3,144 Tell City.vi<: 4,8 4,086 
6 Waukegan.... 33,49) Terre Hau 66,083 
1,446|| West Chicago. 3,47 4/|Tipton....... ,86 07 
5 Western Sprgs. 3, Union City... . 3,084 3,406 
4 W. Frankfort.. 14 Valparaiso... . 8,079 6,518 | 
1 Westmont... . Ay |) ees Vincennes. ... 17,564) 17,160 ~ 
5,451]| Westville. .... 3 Wabash...... 8,84 9,872 
15,713}|Wheaton..... Y., Warsaw...... 5 S30) 5,478 
3 White Hall... 2, Washington... 9,070 8,743 
7 Wilmette... .. 15,3 W. Lafayette... 5,095 ,830 
38, 12 W.Terre Haute 3,588 310 
16, Whiting...... 0,880] 10,145 — 
1, Winchester. . . 4,487, 4,021 — 
a ee 4 IOWA. ‘ 
i AIDIA,.. cp.0s1e< 4,425) 5,067 ix - 
3 Algona....... 3,985 3,724 
1,409 MESS. Sys’ 10,261 6,270. ty am 
13,050}| Anderson.... . Anamosa..... yO79} = 2,881 
5,089]|Angola....... Atlantic...... 5,585 5,329 
2,322)|Attiea........ Belle Plaine... 3,239 3,887 
2°125||Auburn.....-- 78 
11,882 
6,215 : 
1331 3 
2,564/|Bicknell...... é 45,£ 
6,714 Centerville... . 8,147 8,486 
4,996|/Bluffton...... Chariton 5,175 
9582 Charles City. 7,350 
Lt Saae Cherokee 5,82 
Clinton....... Clarinda 4. 
Columbia City arion. 2,8: 
bus. ... Clear Lake. 2, 
nton 24,15 
Council 36,1) 
TeS8Co. 3,1 
at Creston _ 8,0) 
5}|/Dunkirk...... Davenp ‘56, 
000} | Bast Chicago... Decorah 4,0: 
F £heahG Denison 3,5) 
erat Des Moines 126,468 
Dubuque 39,141 


H 

Hobart.>..... 
Huntingburg. . 
Huntington... 


Indianapolis. . 
1)}|Jasonville.. ..- 


2'409||Nappanee. ... 
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Ts 


Ba 


mmetsburg. . 
Estherville... 4,940 


Fairfield...... 6,619 5,948 
0||Fort Dodge...} 21,895 4 
Fort Mad g 13,779) 12, : 
Glenwood.,.... 4,269 8 ned 
rinnell...... 4,949) 5 
Hampton 3,473 2,9 
Harlan....... 3,145 2,8 
Independence 3,691) 3, 
50||Indianola.... . 3,488 3,6 
Iowa City.... 15,340) 11, 
000} |Iowa Falls... . 4,112) 3,95: 


te 
AN Seow SoyReo 


= 


; 

9'8" 
‘} 10,123 8 
84||Oskaloosa..... 123) ! 
Ottumwa..... 28,075| 23, 
Pella. o4.cvare ae 326 3. 


{ 1930. 


Paes: « Pope 
‘Webster City. 7,024 
_ Winterset.. 2,921 

KANSAS. 


‘Cotterill. 
Columbus. . 
Concordia. 
Couneil Grove 


"Winfield: . 
KENTUCKY. 


& oe in. 

ovington 

ta Paberiand, . 
Cynthiana. . 

ee jt a 

a pany OD hie oo 
Earlington. 

7 Elizabethtown 

- Elsmere...... 

7h Fort Thomas, 

> 


9|| Lexington 


Louisville. .... : 
Madisonville. . 
Mayfield..... 
Maysville..... q 
Middlesb’r’gh. 
Morganfield... 
Mt. Sterling. . 


5||Providence. .. 
5||Richmond.... 


Russellville . 
Shelbyville.... 
Somerset... .. 


De Quine 
De Ridder. 


264 :U. S—Population of sa ae 2,500 or d 


— TOWA—Continued. 


2|| Westbrock. . -. 


Old Town..... 
Portiand.. 

Presque Isle. 
Rockland... .. 


So ~ Bortiatd: 
Waterville. . 


Annapolis. 
Baltimore... 


Hagerstown... 30,861 28,064 
Havrede Mai 3,985 4,37 
Hyattsville.. 4.264 2,675 
Laurel... ..... 2,532 2,239 
Mt. Rainier. 3.832 i 
Poeomoke C’y 2,609 z 
Salisbury..... 10,997 7,553 
Takoma Pk... 6, 3,168 
Westernport...| 3,440) 3,977 
Westminster. . 4,463 3,521 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abington 
Acushnet 
Adams. 
Agawam 
Amesbur 
Amherst bes 
Andover...... 
Arlington..... 

ACO)... 55.02 
Attleboro. ...: 
Auburn....... 
ROR. oi a5 
oe 

Barre.. 
Belchertown - 


Belling! 


M A SSACHUSR TIS continual MICHIGAN—C. ontinued. 
nes 
| 19380. | 1920. | id Wes 3 1930, 1920. 
16,852} 15,455 |Port Huron. . 3 25,944 


19/434] _16'574||River Rouge... 7 9,82 
195, Teas ~ 179)754 ye 3,554 fre 


- = 


Ba) 
Bittyn ek obese oben 


ANTS 


me 3¢ |Wyandotte. . 
7. O86! Boyne City. . tl 4, 284 ' Peeent 
Y 595} poo agence R 


00 


= 


. Ser kd 50, Bemidji 
Montague. . i x 662| 993, 678 Blue Earth. 
*Nantucket. . 78 7 i ee 550 . 
Natick 


DIOL 


845, 7.012)| East es 27 Bee ee 

New Bedford... 2 2 E. Gr. Rapids. 024 10) Satembia Het 
Newburyport. 15 15,618}|East ianalng 4 3:889||Crookston. . 
Newton . 46,0. 

North Adams. 
Northampton. 
No. Attleboro. 
No. Andover. . 
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Grosse Pointe. 
Grosse Pointe 


5.476||Litchfield.. 
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| || Pipestone. . 
eaeieroesto Knott. 
||Red Wing. . 


Pies 
seses 
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St. Jam. 
1/879] |St. Louls Pk. 
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Mt. Clemens. . 
Mt. Pleasant. . 
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3,168 
12:575|| West St. Paul. 
47 2) W’'t Bear Lake 


2,8: 7 Winona.. 
Pre Wotfington. . 
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“MISSISSIPPI. MISSOURI Coatthued. FF ae NEW gry: 7m 
|| \ ae MR ese eae oe Paar er ES Oy 
Place. 1930. 1920. Place. | 1930. 1920. Place. 1930. 1920. 

= oi ogra 3,925 4,071||St. Joseph. ... 80,935 77,939 | Asbury Park.. 14,981 
Am ae ee 3,214 2,861|/St. Louis.. 821,960 772.397||Atlantic City . 66,198 
Bay: St Louis. 3,724] -  3,033}|Ste. Genevieve 2,662) 2,046};Audubon..... 8,904 
eg aaa. 2,735 Sedalia. . 20.806]  21.144])Bayonne...... 88,979 
Bilow. .).244)..'. 14,850 5,676 3,613||Belleville. . 26,97: 
Brookhaven.. 5,28 3,478 3,797||Belmar....... 3,491 
Canton... 4125 57,527 39,631/|Bergenfield . 8,816 
Clarksdale 10,043 i 6,992}. 6,951 Bernardsville.. 3,33 
Cleveland. 3,240 1.674||UniversityCity| 25,809 6,792||Beverly...... 2,864 
Columbia. 4,833 2,826 bh oie es gt Bs 5,146 4,811||Bloomtield. ... 38.077 
Columbus : 10,743]  10,501|| Washington. . 5,918 3,132||Bloomingdale. 2,543 
Corinth... A 6,220 5,498]! Webb City.. 6,876 7,807||Bogota....... 7,341 
Sprceeyils: 14,807} 11,560]| Webster Gr! 16,487 9,474||Boonton...... 6,866 

Teenwood.. 11,123 7,793|| West Plains... 3,335 3,178}|Bordentown. . 4,405 

renada....... 4,349 3,402 Bound Brook.. 7,372 

Ereclesbiing. | 13:601| 13'279 Me aes Bridgeton | 1Bie99 
- Hattiesburg... 5 ; Tidgeton.. % 

/ Indianola... | S116] giig|janaconda....) 12.294) tp'1o9| (Burlington... -| 10,844 
Jackgson...... 48,282| 22,817||Bozeman..... 6'855 6183 Butler.. 3,3 
Kosciusko.... 3,237 2,258!\Butte........ 391532 41611 Caldwel 5,14 
Laurel........| 18.017] 13,037||Deer Lodge... 3510 3'780| | Camden. 118,700 

7 Lexington. as 2,590 1,792] Glendive SY 4.629 3'816 Cape Ma: . 2,63 
Louisville.....| 3,013] °1,777||Great Fails...| 28'822| 24°121||Camistadt.....| 5,425 
_ MecComb..... 10,057 7,775 Havre nis 61372 5/429 Carteret...... 13,339 

a Meridian..... 31,954! 23,399!\Felena....).. 11'303 12'037 Chatham..... 86 
=|. Natehez...... 13,422 12,608 Kalispell begs one 6.094 5.147 Clementon... . 2,605 
a ew Albany. . 3,187 2.531||/Taurel... 1. 2558 27239 Cliffside Pk... 15,267 

Pj Oxtord ii... 890 ji Lawictowine aa 51358 °70||Clifton....... 46,875 

V patenzouls.. 4,339 6,082! |Tivingston. ... 6'391 6'311|| Closter. ---.-- 2,502 
- Pass Christian, 3/004 2/357||miles City. 775 7937 Collingswood.. 12,723 
_ Philadelphia. a 2,560 1,669 Missoula 14°657 12.668 Cranford T... gas 126 

: 4,698 2,479|| Req Lodge. as 3026 4515 Dover... . 32 10,031 

Biarkville.....| 3.612) 206i Roundup.....| 2.577} 2/434 ee ha ec eae 

Vase * se 18, 72 Whitefish 2,803 2,867 East Newark. 2888 
‘Water Vai ey. f ‘ ast Orange. . 020 

4'6 4'400||___- NEBRASKA. E. Paterson...| 4°779 
2 6,669 4,591]|/£. Rutherford. 7,080 
5 3.068 2,863||Edgewater. ... 4,089 
2,715 2,962||Ege Harbor 3,47 
10,297 9,664||EJizabeth.. 114,589 
2,791 2,702||Englewood 17,80. 
2'715| —-2'567|| Fairlawn. 5,990 
4,606 4,412||Pairview. 9,067 
Bees Geuleere | aie 
: : ort Lee. 3,7. 
6,192 5,454||Franklin...... rise 
in te | a 
Car pe Girard, * ,092||Garfield...... 29,739 
ee 2,53 50! Seales somber 
18,041 13,947||Glassboro..... 4,799 
15,490} 11,647||Glen Ridge... . 7,365 
3,659 3'602||Glen Rock. ... 69 
3/263 3'108||Gloucester. . 13/796 
8'575| _7.702||Guttenberg. - 6,535 
2'962|  2°327||Hackensack, . 24,568 
75,933] 54,948 Hackettstown. 3'038 
eCook 6/688],  4'303||Haddonfield.. 81857 
Nebraska City] _7:230|’ 6/279||Haddon Hgts.) 5,394 
5'0e9 5'003||Norfolk.......| 10,717 8'634||Haledon...... 4'812 
2'714|  2'635||NO- Platte...) 12,061 10/466||Hammonton. . 7.656 

, 33171 2/636) pets Bh aa 214,006) 191,601 fie ass Loses 15,601 
- Bxeclsior Spes. 4,565 4/165) /z tt Une cage 3,793 4,190 aes r’ck Hgts. 5,658 

Cee Se lAwiteen| oa ex Schuyler... gen)» S81 leieniand Pk. c|-< gs Gbt 

es | Ia PASOh ie Dae Liles ene A . G ', 

ane es Seward. 2'737| _-2'368|| Hightstown 3/012 

fate Mee ee 4 - 31348) /8'4 3,306]  2,852/|Hillsdale. .. 2,959 

‘ ‘Sioux City. 3,927 2°402|| Hillside T.. 17,601 

Superior, 3.0. 2'719||Hoboken..... 59,261 

We. 2,689 2°338||Ervington.....| 56,73 
2'592 Jersey City 316,715 
5,712 5.388 oe iva 1 

agate 4 

ee NEVADA, paSOert Yall £518 

EO een Meee 3,217) 2,17: '350 

BNW it. siae Woce 310451 'oso|| Linden - * 21,206 

Las Vegas..... 5,165 2'304 Linenwold ah om, 2,523 

5||Reno..... 0... 18/529] 12/o16||Pittle verry...) 4,155 

Sparks........ 4.508 "238 ieee ene 11,549 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Raa auest Ta 17,362 

Berlin,....... 20,018] 16,104 ee 7,481 

; 3,851]  31549||Claremont T.. ; roa ||Manville.. .... 5.441 

ae Rablewadd. 12'637| 7,431 ||Goncord.*....| 23298] ascer||Maplewood T.| 21,321 
arceline,. 3:555|  3,760||Derry T.. |. | Be188|o 1G 8ballmtevmecan eet ie: 

81103] 5,200||Dover.. |. 22! 13'573|  13029||Merchonns 3,398 

5.217, 4:711||Exeter TF... |_| tera) eega||Merehantville.| 3,592 

8,290] _6,013||Franklin.. |... 6'576| _6'B18||Nirgeteee | BFS 

13:772| 12\808||Keene....111:]  13¢794| 11'ato||Midivese bari’ | 3298 

4.099] 4:206||Laconis..- <2] 12/471] 10/897||Miltown. -- "| 3°99 

5 4:485|  3.968||Lebanon'T....| 7,073; 6.123||muline | 17° 2e3| 

Ra ere 7.448)  7,139||Littleton T.. 4'558| 4’239||Nautville. -....) 14,705 

ON, Kanies Cy] 21574] “70 ||Mancnester’.:| 7eisaa| 7araea [aeomtclait..: -] $2.07 

Perryville. 964] 1,763||Milford T...":] “4!068] -3°783||Noptune'Te; || 1e.634 

Popa Bluff, 7.551 8'042||Nashua... 31°463| 28°70 Pcaleageton -| 10,625 

us Be lehmond. 4'129 4'409||Newport ‘T., ret sigpes ewark......, 442,337 

. a Hts 8,150 Jin Boreinouth 14/495] .13'569||New Milford; | —°3'288 
og bb : | ; chester. 10,209 9167 F 
Rela tis 10,491: 5 3||Newton. ‘ 5, 

’ 03||Somers worth. . 5,680 6.688 No. Arlington. 8.288 


‘Place. 1930. 


Binghamto: 
Brockport. . 
63 3 Bronxville. . 


Canandaigua. P 
Canastota. ... 


Ctr OI 


Pennsgrove... 
ape ie 


He CO Croc eNO CCD 
ST Aap pet 


ONmon 


Cooperstown. . 
08 Corinth ies. § 


E. Rockaway.. 
E. Syracuse. . . 
bles ge a ww 
Elmira Hghts . 
Elmsford..... 
Endicott... ... 
Fair 


taste OS SID) 


eerey 
SSrEReSoass 


NN AONNOO obs 


He 100 0 = GIO ~IEN 


by South Amboy « 
South . 
So. Plataaelt 


mor 
4 


OS OD 


q anaque.....) 119) 2,910)\Goshen....... 
4 Washington... 
r hg eben My tr 
3 
¥ 
Haverstraw. . - 
‘ Hempstead. . 
> Herkimer. . 
Highland Falls 
. pieitien .< ut. s 
[ Hoosick regan 
“ Hi IL % 


NEW MEXICO. 


Alamogordo.. 
albuquerque. . 
arisbad 


NEW YORK STATE. 


113, era Lowvill 


3968 L 
83,524 
36,192 

23 
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)|NEW YORK STATE—Continued. NEW YORK STATE—Continued. 
1920. | 


0}|Mount Kisco. . 


5}|Newark...... 


1||New a yen 


1||Poughkeepsi 


20/|Rockville Ct. . 


43/|Saratoga Sprgs 
‘Saugerties. ... 


Monticello... . 


Mount Morris 
Mount Vernon 


Newburgh. . 
New Hyde Pk 


New York. 
Bronx Bor.. 
Brooklyn B. 
Manhat. B.. 
Queens B, 
Richmond B}. 

New York Mills 

Niagara Falls . 

N. Pelham.... 

Northport. ... 

N. Tarrytown, 

N. Tonawanda 


erry 
Plattsburg. . 
Pleasantville. « 
Port Chester. 
Port Jervis... 
Potsdam...... 


Rensselaer. .. . 
Rochester... .. 


Seneca Falls.. 
Sliver SS 


Southampton. 
S. Glens Falls. 
Spring’ Nae, ¥ 

ringville.... 


2|| Whitehall, . 


Westfield 
W. Hav ee gt 


ite Pl ains 

jtesboro?, 
Williamsville. . 
Williston Pk. . 


‘City. 6||Cambridge.. . . 
Campbell... .. 
4)|Canton....... 
1,247||Pomeroy..... »294 
AO) eo| 7'o49l|Port Clinton ones 
eo Pallearchna ene 721g 
mbus.... "564| 237,031 saaeER 1,803 
Monee Bie oo: 91] _ 9,343||Rocky River. . on 
Goldsboro... ‘ ‘296||Coshocton. ... 10,847||St. Bernard... Bar 
y Sameera i 2,972 6 Bas fee's aaee 4,313 tna Gara oy "625 10-305 
" Teensboro. . 3,564 See '707| _10'200||Sandusky.. 22. 
eee, ie Dayton....... 200083] 152's99||Sebring.. 3.541 
Frianiderae oo ni td 2,642 824||Shadyside. ... es 
Hende: Coan 8,756||Shaker Hgts. . 1, 
8,756||Shelby....... 5,578 
int... ‘ Mover stat 5,672 5,745 eee 8,590 
alt 4529 5,524||South Euclid. . 1,605 
AN tat 9°716 8/101||Springfield. .. . 60.840 
urg |. 39'667| 27/292||Steubenville. . 28,508 
"39 Struthers.....] . 11.24§ eed 
Lexington..... é i Tiffin...... teres 3196 
Lincolnton... . PAtON 1. on. 6c , 243'184 
Lumberton... , 4 : “360 
: 6,100 ia.......-} 29,633) 20,474)/|4roy...... "498 
4/211 Up. Arlington. 620 
Rese 42||Up. Sandusky. 3,708 
Urbana....... : ee 
"79 i od ; 
4,491 3,071||Wadsworth. .. 4,742 
Newt z 4 ee : Wapakoneta. . preg 
Now Wilkesboro 1 : "764| — 7,374||Warren....._: 271050 
Rates eee 101] _ 3,606||Gallipoiis. - :: +f 1 2ehGG Ge Oro weet zeoniet 7.992 
veldsville.. 6,851] —5,333]/Geneva.......| 3,791] 3,081||Wauseon..... ; 
§ Wellston...... 6,687 
-Hoanoke pas 04 3,369 eat 2'903| * 3:140||Wellsville . |. g'g49 > 
( Grandv. Hgts.. 6,358 1,185]|Westerville. .. ,480 
1||Greenfield.... 3,871 4,344]|Willard....... : 3,889 
Greenville... . 7,036 7,104|| Willoughby... 2,656 
52,176 39,675 Woe ae pone 
.356 ooster...... 
af baubaihe scolkeeom oe 3,767 etd 
925 Q Youngstown. . 132,358 
8.375 aus Zanesville... . 29,569 
7,069 i 
70/509] 41'732 OKLAHOMA, 
18,716 11,261 8,012 
3.2: 8,439 4,522 = 
42,287 5,121 3,913 ~ 
3,405 A 5.036 3,116 
; 5,703 4,007||Ardmore...... 15.641 14.181 
Olas ye: 12,61 6,080 5,493|| Bartlesville... 14,762 14,417 
n ston Sica 75,274 4,141 4,080]|Blackwell..... 9,521 (7,174 
44,512 37,295||Bristow....... 6,619 3,460 
NORTH DAKOTA, Louisviile.../:| 3.130] — 2!008||Chandler. | |. : __2'717| 27296 
ret 1,090 Lowellville.. . . 2,550 2,214||Chickasha.... 14,099 10,179 
5,451 Mansfield..... , 33,525 27,824|/Claremore.... 3,720 3.435 \ 
5,025 Maple Hgts... 5,950 1,372||Cleveland. .. . 2,959 2,717 
8,619 Marietta...... 14,285 15,140]|Clinton....... 7,512 2,596 
136 Marion....... 31,084] 27,891||Commerce ... 2,608: 2,555 
17,112 Martins Ferry. 14,524 11,634||Cordell ...... : 
8,187 7|| Marysville Hts 3,639 
: 5,037 Massillon... .. 
a 16,099 Maumee..... 
_ Valley. 
_Wahpeton....} 3,176) = 3,069||Medina....... 


3,04 Mingo Jct... : 
Tae 2,8 Montpelier.. 
Wt haAR 11,141 Mt, Healthy... 
23,301 Mt. Vernon. . 
baave 7,25: Napoleon..... 
23,934 
4,60 


a ellaire, é 3,327 Newb'gh Hets. 
ellefontaine,. 9,543 6 || Newe‘m‘stown 
-Belley 6,256 N. Lexington.. 
5,697 New Philad.. 
Baht 7,396 Newton Falls... 3,458 1,100||Mangum.....} 
Treen 6,688 ONIIGRS i Oe cl cttisve 16,314] 13/080 Marlow..... 
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Oregon City. K " 
Pendleton. ... " 


ees 4 
Tillamook.... 2,549 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


5,595 


y 1920. 


_———a 


of Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants. 269° 
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ontin PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. — 
Place, 1930.) 1020. || Place. 1930. | 19 


Hatboro...... 
Haverford T. : 
uazleton..... 
Hellertown... . 
Hollidaysburg. 
Homestead... . 


wo 
cr 
= 


wan 
oo 
oto 


worsasow sets 


Huntingdon... 
Indiana 


moO 
DWN AWN to OO 


Crt tee 
OOO PL HOD Om CanO NOs 


wiv Otto oo seni os 
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Clarks Summit 
Clearfield... .. 
Clifton Hgts. . 
Clymer....... 
Coaldale. ..... 
5| | Coatesville. 
Collingdale 
Columbia..... 
Connellsville. . 
Conshohocken 


Laneaster..... 
Lansdale. .... 
Lansdowne. 

Lansforc . .. 
Larksville. 


pe Bro 


S58 


+ 
wo 


eee 


STY . = ae 
Dickson City. . 


McKeesport. . 
MeKees Rocks 
Mahanoy City 
Manheim.,.... 
Marcus Hook . 
Masontown.. . 
Mauen Chunk. 


: Pittsburgh. 
E. Stroudsburg 


Edgewood... 
Edwardsville. . 
Elizabethtown 
Ellwood City... 


M 
Morrisville... 
Mount Carmel 
Mount Joy... 
1|\|Mt.LebanonT 
Mount Oliver. 
Mount Penn. . 
0||Mt. Pleasant. . 
+4 Mount Union. 


ilberton..... 
Girardville. ... 
Glassport 


Northampton. 
9||N. Believernon 
No. Braddock. 


Greencastle. . . 
Greenville.... 


ay i 
HOON DPCP POV 


Old Forge... 
39||Olyphant...- 


Tals 

~xb0 
OWA 
Ser 


80,339 
12/387 
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Place. | 1080. “7920. “Place, “J930. | 1920. 
3,435||Madison...... 289] 4.144 
Pasont ne Sec 438 Mitcheil. 19,942 8.478 


* 
Ay 


Patton Bhd ateiiers ) a 5 
£ Peete. ted : R ds. ae 
pee (ae Vermillion....| 2,850} 2,590 


Watertown... 10,214 9,400 


"Philadelphia: Wilkes-Barre..| 86,626] 73,833 : 3 
Eitlipabure. . 10 Wilkinsburg. - 29,639 sere Yankton...... 6,072 5,024 Js 
Y oenixv: amsport.. i . NNE ° ; 
Pitcairn 8||williamstown.| 2.958] 2,878 cra ase de 
‘Pittsburg : AlCOSL.. caine ote 5,255 3,358 3 
Pittston. Athens....... 5.385 2,580 
Plains T. Bristol....... 12,005} 8,047 : 
NS Brownsville... 3,204 3,062 
i Ee Chattanooga..| 119,798) 57,895 
pe Portage.....- Clarksville.... 9,242 8,110 
-Port Carbon. Cleveland..... 9,136 6,522 ; 
Port Vue..... : Bates Abs hoe es 
Pottstown.... ookeville. ... 5 
)- Pottsville... Youngwood...| 27831 2.275) C00 on: || i307] 3.410 
Prospect Park. RHODE ISLAND. Dickson...... 2,902 2,263 
peu ssubawaey, Dyersburg... . 8,733 6,444 
- Quakertown.. « r 1 Elizabethton. . 8,093 2,749 
\.Rankin....... 7,301 ‘Wwille 2” 677 Lies 4 iene ae pees pee 
Te”. Stowah.. ce a “i 
Central Falls. | eeeO| -sroro||Ravetteville...| 3.822] 3,629 
Cranston... .. azgiil 29,407||Sranklin--- 22] > S370) Seeee 
6 Gallatin. ..... 3,050 2,757 
Cumberland. .| 10,304) 10,077)! Greeneville. /:} 5,544] 3,775 
E. Greenwich. 3,666 3,290 eirclcan aie 4588 4,019 


E. Providence. ae eee 21,793||trumboldt.... 4.618 


tines 855||Tackson......| 22/172] 18,860 
tae Johnson City . 25,080 12,442 
Kingsport..... 11,914 5,692 
Knoxville..... 105,802} 77.818 
La Follette. .. 2,637 3,056 
Lawrenceburg. 3,102 2,461 
Lebanon...... 4.656 4.084 
Lenoir <i at 4,470 4,210 
Sale , 3,112 2,711 


2 
N. Kingstown. 4,279 3,397 
8 N. Providence. 11,104 7,697 
N. Smithfield. 3,945 3,200 


oe BNE 599). 214. O5b es seen et eee 5 Poe mougom. ws eed 257812 Saseibere 
peer wen : me ie 
2 : 1,780 Maryville... -: 4°95, 3,739 
“Sharpsburg. « 1 Memphis. 253,143] 162,351 
Poe Woonsocket..:| 49,3761 43,496 MOtcowa’ | 7'308| B87 
‘at billington. SOUTH CAROLINA. Murfreesboro 7,993] __ 5,367 
Pepe oer Abbeville... baidy ta eren | oseellle te, | 1S eae 
Somerset . Aiken Paris), ieee 8,164) 4,730 
_ Souderton... .| Pupaskiy ssa. 3,367 2,780 
__ §. Brownsville. Rockwood.... 3,898 4,652 . 
_ §. Connelisyille 1)/Shelbyville.. . . 5,010 2/912 
south Fork... Springfield.... 5,577 3,860 
: 0. Greensburg 0}! Trenton..... * 2,892 2,751 
gue Greensbg. Tullahoma. ... 4,023 3,479 
. Williamsprt. Union City. . 5,865 4.412 


Abilene....... ‘ > 
4 


Brenham 
Brownsville... 


ng 
Rock Hill... .. 
Snartanbureg . . 
Summerville. . 


what ents Siaata 
pee Dasby't Speen 
andergrift. . ‘ Canyon 
Teron... 4/376 wr Ne Center... 1): 
Bom: oodrulf..... 3,175 Childress 
WOOmaS > se ok 
SOUTH DAKOTA, ee 
ppenemns::--] 12498) TAagaleseburne | 
S % .Y“t!|Coleman,,... 
vestevrrte 7|\Deadwood 2,559] - 2/403 eben ue tert 
hs weet Hot Spring 2,908] 1,697||Commeree. - 4/267 
z We "sh ocken. 1\|Huron. ... 10,946]  8,302||Corpus Christi] 27/741) 
r est Hazleton Lead.... 5,733 5,013]|Corsicana..... 15:202 


Ennis 
Floydada. 3 
Ft. Stockton. . 
Fort Worth.. 
Freeport 
Gainesville... . 
Galveston..... 
Gatesville . 
Georgetow! 
Gonzales. 


Huntsville ... 
Jacksonville. . 


Si 
m 


SPOROWINI OI CONIDIA NONI HS OPO COI OO OY OD Cae TOW NGI 1.09 


N: acogdochss. . 
Navas 


ite 


San Angelo. 
San Antonio.. 
San Benito.... 
San Marcos... 


a Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants. orl 
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Flace. 
Stephenville... 


1)|Sulphur Spgs. . 


Cr He Ord: BOO 


wenwo~I~3 
WOT 


i WOOL OO mH Ee 


OD OO) ret C9 ST et DO ND 
NOOR O Ortwosd 
ie) 


Oo 
ss 


who won Qe 
BRUNSOS s 
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PAO 09 1.00 HB OS NTN et 09 CODD He OE OD 
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weetwater.. 


Waxahachie.. 
Weatherford. 
Wellington.. 


Big Stone G Dp. 
Bluefield 


Charlottesville 


i Clifton Forge.. 


VIRGINIA—Continued. 
1930. Place. 1930. 
3,944 
349]] Waynesboro, 
hs K Ww iillamsburé.. 
3.5 2,509]! Winchester . 
a7. ,085]| Wytheville. . 3,327 
5.286] "37885 WASHINGTON, 
9,137 ,142!| Aberdeen... .. 21,723 
7,421 5,957!| Anacortes... . ,064 
52,848 38,500)}Auburn...... 3,906 
8,042 7,958)| Bellingham. . . 30,823 
4,912 6,203]| Bremerton... . 10,170 
3,570} —1,968)|Camas... 1.) 123) 
eh pe ee Centralia..... 8,058 
2,691 2,346]! Chehalis. . 5 4,907 
45,690]  40,079]|/Clarkston..... 2,870 
3,963].5:..... Cle Elum..... 2,508 
5,656 6,184) (Colfax... 2.5. 2,782 
Dayton. ..... 2,528 
Ellensburg 4,621 
2,763)| Everett... ... 30,567 
2.676||Hoquiam:.... 12,766 
2,063]| Kelso. 126) 
5,282 Longview. 10,652 
2,462!|Mt. Verno ,69) 
3.608]|Olympia. . 11.733 
1,606||Omak.... 547 
3,078]|Pasco........ 3,496 
,439||Port Angeles. . 10,188 
4,584|| Port Townsend 3,979 
2,603}|Pullman...... 3,322 
32,804/|Puyallup..... 7,094 
,393|/Raymond..... 3,828 
3,031])Renton....... 4,062 
2,364/|Seattle....... 365,583 
10,303]|Sedro Woolley. 2,719 
3,262||Shelton....... 3,091 
118.110]|Snohomish... . 2,6: 
,036||SpokKane....,. 115,514 
3,010||Tacoma...... 106,8 
3,602||/Toppenish.. . . 2,774 
Vancouver.... 15,766 
Walla Walla.. 15,976 
10,008}| Wenatchee.. . . 11,627 
4,860|| Yakima....:. 22,101 
fase WEST VIRGINIA 
22,779|| Beckley....... 9,357 
7,.126||Benwood..... 3,950 
4,975||Bluefield...... 19,339 
2,692|| Buckhannon. . 4,37: 
14,954||Charleston.... 60,408 
7.583 OBbEE os 3. 701 
7,164)|Clarksburg 28,866 
§,283||Dunbar....... .189 
3,061)|Elkins........ 7,345 
4,932|| Fairmont. . 23.159) 1 
||Follansbee. . 4,841) 13. 
rater aot 7,737) 3, 5. 
2,532||Hinton....... 6,654) 3, 
18,060 Hollidays Gove 4,480 ie 
2,036 eMedia 7D,pte 50,177 
3,680 2,19 
6,248 6,00 
4,398 2; 
11 erat 
9 annington. . 261) 
past artinsburg. . 14,857 
10,688||Montgomery.. 2,906 
6.164|| Morgantown. . 16,186 
5,623|| Moundsville. 14,411 
21,539||New Mar’ ville 2,814 
.586||Parkersburg.. . 29,623 
,363||Pt. Pleasant... 3,301 
5.882||Princeton..... 6,955 
1,250]|Richwood..... 5,720) 
6,138]/St. Albans.... 3,25 
5,875||Salem....’.... 2,94. 
1,397|/Shinnston.... . 2,80: 
2,870) |Sistersville.. .. 3,072 
30,070||So. Charleston 5,904 
3,253|| Welch tl 5,376 
_4,075}| Wellsburg.... 6,398 
rigors Wheellt "| eiesa 
Fi eeling .... , 
3,068|| Williamson . 9,410 
eset WISCONSIN. 
fen ryan ey 
f ppleton..... é 
4,627||Ashland ..... es 
gt boas Baraboo ai 545 
Beaver Dam. O07 
wi 159||Beloit ...... 23.611 


WISCONSIN. SPoniinneds 


SST 
Place. =| 1930. | 19 20. Place. 
1 EE SE SS ) ee 
Rees Berlin + 5220 4,106} 4,400||Merrill.. .. 
: _~ Burlington 4,114 3.626||Milwaukee. 
_ ChippewaFalls 9,539 9,130||Monroe.. 
“SN 4 3,572 3,275||Neenah 
~ Columbus. 2,514 2,460||New Londo: 
Cudahy...... 10,631 6,725||Oconomowo' 
Delavan ‘ 3,016||Oconto......- 
De Pere...... 5,521 5,165||Oshkosh...... 
- Eau Claire 26.287 20,906||Park Falls... 
Edgerton... 2,906 2,688 tally i Re tha 
Fond du Lac 26,449 23,427 ||Plymouth.. 
Ft. Atkinson. . 5,793 4,915||Portage....... 
_ GreenBay .. 37,415 31,017|/Pt. Wash’ g’ton 
Pee Tartford,... 3,754 4,515||Prairie du Ch'n 
on EMdson:..:.. 2,725 8,104||Racine....... 
iAuriey-.. |... 3,264 3,188||Reedsburg. . 
er _ Janesville. 21,628} 18,293 Rhinelander.. 
fijemseflerson. >... 2,639 2,572||Rice Lake. 
‘Kaukauna. . 6,581 5/591||Richland Cen. 
_. _Kenosha...... 50,262} 40.472||Ripon........ 
_. Ladysmith.... 3,493 3,581||Shawano...... 
LaCrosse.....| 39,614] 30,421//Sheboygan.... 
Lake (Cena 3,073 2,632||Sheboygan F'ls 
Little Chute. 2,833 2,017||Shorewood.. 
Madison...... 57,899 38,378] |So. Milwaukee 
Manasha..... 9,062 .214||Sparta.. 
Manitowoc... 22,963 17.563||Stevens Pt. 
s Marinette 13,734 13,610||Stoughton. 
Marshfield 8,778 7.394 ||Sturgeon Bay. 
. Mayville. 2,521 3,011||Superior...... 


_ Menomoni 


WCelor, Nativity 


‘roman... +. 


" ce Census Year. | Single. | Married. Widowed. 


1 


Number. | Number. 


, |14,953,712126, 


8655,711|11, 
|13,364,509]23, 
+/113360/282116 


9,173,430/12, 
7,732,832] 9, 


iy 


| 
| 


a2] 
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Mass. 
Mich: 


ee ES ed 
Omi PATO mb WO sICORO 


11,858,592)18, 
9 61 


Iowa... 
‘Kansas..... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana. .. 


327,109 


205,205 
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~ Note—For population of the 
States, by counties, census of 1920 


and 1930, area in sq. m. 


by coun- 


ties and population per sq. m., see 
The World Almanac for 1932, 


pages 387-405. 


Males 15 Years Old and Over. 


ia ‘ 1% MARITIAL CONDITION OF U. S. POPULATION. 


Females 15 Years Old and Over 


"Single. 


Married. | Widowed. 


Divorced. || Number. 


Number. | Number. Divorced. 


Figures for ‘‘all classes,”’ 1890 are exclusive of 336, 464 
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States. %) 1920.) 1930. States. 1920.) 1930. 
P. Ct.IP. Ct. P. Ct.|P.C 
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‘The death rate is per 1,000 estimated population. 
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ARE THERE NO “RACES” OF MANKIND? 


No agreement was reached among biologists when 
they discussed the subject of human races, on con des 
11, 1936, at Blackpool, England, rae the British 


‘© Professor Julian Huxley “‘race’’ has to 

jionally 
ssible,”’ 
race as 


which do not apply in 
immediate task before anthropology to define 
human groups in terms of measurable characters 
and correlations between them.” 

Professor R. Ruggles Gates, a geneticist said 
the term race ought to be retained. Those, like 


Huxley, who were willing to regard the major 
human groups as subspecies should not forget, he 
argued, that there is no uniformity 
tigers or higher mammals. 

e recognized races of go’ 


ong lions, 
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and four of chim- 


rillas, 
. Gates maintained that if biologists found 


’ i MORTALITY IN LARGE U. S. CITIES, 1935. 
_ (From the Weekly Health Index, United States Bureau of the Census.) 
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dividuals of one primary subspecies of ma 
from the rest has remained intact.” f : 
Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, sociologist and his- 
torian said: ‘According to Professor Toynbee, these — 
have been twenty-one civilizations. Of these, five 
have survived. The Nordic whites have contribute 
to five of these twenty-one, the Alpine whites to 
least seven, the Mediterranean whites to ten, 1 
Polynesian whites to one, the browns to two, 
yellows to three, the reds to four and the blacks 
none.” 
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which overlook the highroad between Greece | 
Rome. It is unsafe to conclude that sections of 
white group are incapable of civilization. So 
the blacks. Their time may yet come to de’ 
a civilization. ’ “a 
It must be concluded, in Menta he 
in : 
Ces, 
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that any of the major groups of mank 
innately capable of making most dramatic ad 


“Civilizations ereated by any one of the su 
ful major groups resemble one another in co) 
atmosphere. We may explain this by supposi 
that one civilization was derived from ano 
but evidence suggests the possibility that the 
semblances arise from differences in emotions! 
temperamental characteristics.” ' 
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| EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN U. S. (BASED ON 1920 CENSU 


PRRs At Birth. At 22 yrs. | Atsz vrs. | At42 Yrs. | At 52 Yrs. 
: Oh Se Sen “Male. Fem.| Male.| Fem.| Male.) Fem.| Male.) Fem.| Male.) Fem. 
 Galifornia......} 54.51] 58.44] 41.73] 44.77] 34.40] 37.45] 27.32] 29.85) 20.21) 22.22 
a) ticut. ...| 53.38] 56.84) 42.44! 43.82] 34.70] 36.23] 27.18] 28.48) 19.81) 20.78 
Th setspaie 55.17| 57.76] 43.43] 44.58] 35.57] 37.06} 27.90] 29.29} 20.46) 21.57 


Pennsylvania. ..| 53.27) 55.96| 42.02] 43.39] 34.32] 35.93] 26.87) 28.21) 19.58) 20.67 
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oa Sh oi! Average.! 55.33! 57.52 43.35 44.21] 35.62] 36.77! 28.02] 29.11] 20.53] 21.43] 13.851 14.50 


__ Expectation of life tables based on an analysis of | age American at any age under 60 has a prospect 
__ the 1930 census may show, it is said, that the aver- | of longer life than evidenced in the 1920 table. 
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AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF (INSURED) MORTALITY. 
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- |LLiving.|¥ear.| 1,000. |of Life. Living. |Year.| 1,000. jof Life. .|Year.| 1,000. jof Life. 
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SPAN OF LIFE IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES. | 
(These figures, which are official, are based on the 1920 population census.) 
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5 eae 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 |1935)1934 1933) 198 
* co Sa eee i ; 85.1} 84.1 “7 56 | 56 
.. California. =.) 2... / 21. 5) 22.. 81.0) 77.4 6 | 53. 
; Connecticut... .... veg ee BG) aie A a RE RS, RPS ee Fs 
4 Dist. of Columbia. .|31. - 8/29. a 3 
+4 SIGE Sis cls is 2 é A 4.3 
r a VE eee J 7 is 
‘f OT Tes [Ses Oe aoa .7)26. 3.0 

Radian oe 5s es - 714. oe 
“a i ee re -9) 19. 2 
EGS OE ee ae “6/23. ‘8 
, Louisiana......... -Bi14. 7.5 

Maryland -3/ 23. 6 
- Michigan. «Jiak. i fae 

Minnesota . 7/20. 4 
' Montana 715. 0 
= D Nebraskh.. &is:.0<6-22 +f .9)16. A 

New Jersey........ -4/29. A 
t eS cls OCS p nen’ a. aiegelte hi etal Fae 2 eae 

) ‘arolina.. ... f ERTL BO. GER mel a ced aia peters ota «oad oe 
oF Pennsylvania...... p .8/25. .3| 84.9) 85.7) 87.0 
a Rhode Island...... G84. 88.5) 96.9)104.9} 98.0 
‘A South Carolina e tk s1s0  SIAO0 Ol ove kel pee hts Sel: ewe : 
; South Dakota...... =! or is z noe S i 
lessee... .. i , j : : 

: - Viwinia "214: 96.0| 96.6| 91.0] 97.7 
; Washi ye QT beens 9. «eg | = -\e a PLD oI sie peal ie cee ee 
fy Wisconsin. .... -0/23 85.2) 85.0] 87.3) 85.9 
q Totals for diabetes include 26 states; cereb. hemorrhage, apoplexy, 22 states; 
r } 
; . BIRTHS AND DEATHS BY STATES IN 1934. 
: (Figures, by Bureau of the Census, cover Registration Area.) 


Births. | Deaths. - Births. | Deaths. 
2,167,636] 1,396,903|| La 
63,495 29,361 


278 United States Hi oepitas cand Phys cians. 


- REGISTERED HOSPITALS IN THE U.S. AND THEIR CAPACITY, 1935. Lf 
(Data gathered by the Amer. Medical Assoc. and published in its Journal, 1936.) 


Hos- Bassi-| Patients { Aver. Hos- Bassi- Patients Aver. * 
State. pitals! Beds. | nets. | Admit. 1 Geusus: State. pitals} Beds. nets. Admit: Census. 
ilar he 20." 86] 12,030] 466] 96,105) 9,247|\New Mex. . 50 3,854| _ 182) 25, 407 2,498 
Arizona... 62 4'601| 218] 35,999] 3,312||New York.| 588] 166,843) 7,625)1, 123,533]141 ‘277 
Arkansas. . 65 8,943| 236] 46,291) 7,015]/North Car.| 148 15,345} 790 134,619 11,681 1 
368] 64,315] 3,062] 487,433) 53,895||North Dak 53 5,35) 396} 50,804) 4,373 
105 Fi 92,734] 10,450|/Ohio...... 253| 52,554) 2,587| 351,785) 43,427 
82) 17,884] 1,014) 126,516) 15,013 sr = id 116 13,9 91,311) 11,261 
14 2,342} 111 15,722| 1,960 Oreeete ’ 73 9,790) 472) _71,708] 7,819 . 
32} 13,268; 526) 91,898) 11,004||Pa....... 360] 80,969] 4,385] 595,904) 66,223 
9 9'482| 539] 77!317| 7,202||R.I...... 30 7,26' 37,190) 6, , 
108} . 14,681) 537} 116,457} 11,878)/S. Car. 60 7,390] 293] 638,342! 6,472 
4 A 24, 28,595 »415||S. Dakota 59 5,271 379] 41,550) 4,000 
321) 75,949] 4,050) 543,141) 60,553||Tenn...... 99 14,454] 511} 110,250} 11,406 
133] 22,904] 1,154! 142,411} 18,806|/Texas..... 288| 30,339) 1,418] 270,427) 23,072 
f | 158} 19,726] 1,097| 137,340] 16,030)/Dtah...... 35 : 30 29,050 ' 
Kansas....| 1241 14,258] 746) 103,754) 10,712||Vermont.. . 32 3,463 168) 24,553] 2,820 . 
Kentucky..| 100] 15,030} 563) 93,822] 11,620||Virginia...| 110 18,770| 572) 116,683} 14,710 } 
Louisiana..| 63} 13,957; 471} 158,632) 12,381))/Wash..... 119 16,624| 992) 123,099) 13,472 4 
“Maine..... 68 6,945| 435) 48,139] 5,621|/W. Virginia] 78 9,441 440} 104,968] 6,788 
Maryland... 81 18,021 660| 111,488] 15,864||Wisconsin .| 225} 30,246] 1,716] 211,872) 23,879 
renal ae 266} 56,869] 3,087| 351,791) 48,207 Wyoming. . 28 2,521 117} 16,999] 1,870 
Michigan’. 232| 43,074] 2,080] 306,960} 35,300 
- ‘Minnesota.| 219| 27,520] 1,529] 207,092) 22,545||Tot. (1935) ./6,246/1,076,350/53,310 
ie eee oe 77 9,251] 306] 55,630); 6,968 (1934) .|6,334/1,048,101/53,026 F 
 Missow 150} 28,528] 1,506] 205,459) 22,547 (1933) .|6,437/1,027,046'52,464 
Montana. . 57 5,200} 448) 47,002; 3,787 (1932) .|6,562) 1,014,354|52,232 
SAO Dy ea 103! 10,349] 614) 72,996} 8,074 (1931).|/6,613) 974,115/51,494 
Nevada. 18 1,066 64 8,091 792 (1930).!/6,719} 955,869/49,584|.. ... 
N. Hamp 45 5,010} 358] 37,016) 3,965 (1929)./6,665|} 907,133/47,939). . 
New Sarsey 167| 413054| 2,301] 269'057| 34/055 (1928).|6,825| 892,934/43,313 


Births in registered hospitals (1934), 701,143; (1935), 769,660. 


Hospitals under governmental ownership or direction (beds in parenthesis)—Federal, 316 (83,353); 
State, 526 (485,205); County, 490 (90,904); City, 328 (73,322); City and County, 64 (10,139); total govern- 
5G mental, 1,724 (742,92) 3). 
ee Hospitals, non-governmental— (non-profit) Church, 970 (113,268); fraternal, 69 (5,360); wes and total 
ae ) ‘non-profit, 2,640 (268,568). Proprietary, 1,882 (64, $59); total non-governmental, 4,522 (833,4 27). 
ae (70,315); Mt by types—General, 4,257 (406,174); nervous and mental, 592 (530,522); Tuberculosis, 496 

HD CHAU: dB Saldana" Bs C7585" Couvetamenh hen 185 asd)" Rispial Depa 
opedic, solation, onvalescent an t, : ital 
ments) of Institutions, 275 (20,793). C28) 2 
de _ Schools of nursing in 1935 numbered 1,476, with 65,046 students. 

Hospitals in Non-Continental U. S., in 1935—Alaska, 19 (563); Canal Zone, 10 (1,862); G 2 

‘aaa 47 (4,730); Philippines, 101 (8,367); Puerto Rico, 49 (3,482): Virgin Isles, ¢ 5 (320 ey. uam, 2 (92); 


PHYSICIANS AND HOSPITALS IN U. Ss. AND CANADA, 1935. 
(Figures gathered by the American Medical Association.) 


Physi- | Hos- Physi- os- -Physi- - 
cians. pitals.| United States. cians. bitais United States. pry ‘[pitals. : 
New Jersey... 5,177| 163 ||\Puerto ‘Rico. PEAS 
New Mentos] 540) 2 [Guam Sampa vic] “| 
Ork Mi, ee cei of 
North Carolina :| 21570) 152 || a ape ee “| 3 ow 
) akota..... 26 }? Dota: ae kyo5. ee 3,842] 234 
ODIO 5 Sie ee. 8,907| 257) T : 
Oklahoma... :..):| 2/380} 116 OS eo Oe ee 
Peete Nato de aheneiuaye i alee oe ana 
[Rhode Island.....:| —"924] 30 Sade i acta ins 
9 South Carolina... . 1,335 OS) | ATbertan, fui oon 623} 100 
South Dakota..... 562 59 | British Columbia... 808 94 
'Tennessee........ 2,939 99 |Manitoba......... 650 45 
PPOxas oe one seiee ne 6,729} 295 |New Brunswick... . 286], 1200s 
BH mre ee tee * 643] 34 ||Nova Scotia... .... 476| 46 
Wermont.ni. 4. euk 503 32 Ontario... 5... 4,573] 199 
Virginians $ fulocee: 2,734} 111 |Prince Edward isi..| ” 71 5 
‘Washington....... 2,049) 118 |\Quebec........... 3,053) 126 
West Virginia....:.| 1,792 78 |\SasKatchewan...... 618 82 
Wisconsin.,....... 3,387; 223 |Newfound., Labra.. 114 9 
WYOMIN 256 osciaes > 261 28 |/Yukon & N.W. Ter. 10 8 
Totals fin sew ac 165,163) 6,243 
a bgvetidencies: Pore Wtvekgt: 11 282 743 
BRKS Sees Ne 56} 19 |Address unknown... 
Cans Zone, Panama 187; 18 reat Se peeae 1868 ELEY 85 
es toope 3.5 378 47 
Philippine islands, -| _2,783| ,100 ||| °°! Directory 183,312)7,220 


_ Graduates of aut See aea Te noy 3,047; (1921) 3,186; (1922 
(1925) 3,974; (1926) 3,962; (1927) 4,035; (1928) 930) tigne) Gade. tipee; oR 3,120; (1924) 3.562; 


3. 
4,936; 1 (1933) 4,895; yee 5, 038; (1935) 5, 183. The number of students grew from li, 826 in ) 1880 35 ae 


___ Women in Medicine in the U. S.—Number of students (grad i 
: Ahh aoe They tant con Gees uates in parenthesis) —1905, 1,073 (219); = 
929 ons Teh: 928 aia). ); 1920, 818 (122); 1925, 910 (204); 1926, 935 (212); 1927, 964 (189); 1838, 


1980, 955 (204); 1931, i, 
1936, 1,133 ore ); 193 990 (217); 1932, 955 (208); 1933, 1,056 (214); 1934, 1,020: (211); 1935, 1,077 con); 


ia Bulletin of the Division of Tnyestigation, U. 8. Dept. of Justice, Washington.) 
. PERSONS CHARGED (HELD FOR PROSECUTION) in 1935; NUMBER AND RATES PER 100,000 


.. y BY POPULATION GROUPS. 
i. (Population as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census) ee a 
i Group I |Group H/Group 11/Group Iv|Group Vv. G T ¥ 
sores (He bert| £8 Sos |S Sas tect eet 
0 
aad Offense Charged. _ 000 230,000 190,00"; yy 25,000; : eae oe j 
14, 240, 400 5, oos 915 3, 949 2o8 3, ap 970 3, Te, 574 2, ae, 575) 33, ose te 
; aid 
ae Criminal homicide: rite 
4) (a) Murder and nonnegligent 5 
‘a manslaughter: 
, Number of persons charged. 858 326 184 130 116 
By Rate per 100,000.......... 6.0 6.4 4.7 8 We 2.6 
t (0) Abeusigualiter by neglig’e: 
By Number of persons charged. 840 252 140 10 107 
; agate per 100,000 ee tee 5.9 4.9 3.5 3.2 2.8 oat 
ery: 
d Number of persons charged. 4,637 1,230 559 502 1 314 
4 Rate per 100,000.......... 2.6 $4.1 14-2 14.9 11.7 12.2 
_* Recra uc asssult: 
’ Number of persons charged. 4,108) 1,813 1,880 940 966 
} Rate per MED cae 8.8 6 7.6 27.8 25.6 Tet 
er assa 
f Fa Number of Gag charged. 17,764 9,252 4,487 5,736 4,073 2,442) 
| Rate per 100,000.......... 124.7 181.5 113.6 169.8 107.8 94.7 
Ry Burglary—break’ g or entering: = 
4 Number of persons charged. 10,732 4,404 2,677 2,546 2,447 1,548 
\ Rate per 100,000.......... 75.4 86.4 67.8 75. 64.8 0 
: Larceny—theft: 
, Number of persons charged. 26,005 10,588 7,268) 6,821 6,248 3,371 
‘s aghate ber 100,000.......... 182.6 207.7 184.0 201.9 166.5 i3 
att . 
i! Number of persons charged. 4,359 2,253 986 1,065 979 660) 
3 Rate per 100,000.......... 30.6 45.6 25. 31.5 25.9 25.6 
; Embezzlement and fraud: 
"4 Number of persons charged. 4,374 1,101 616: 578 561 258) 
Rate per 100,000.......... 30.7 21.6 15.6 11 14.8 10.0 
; Stolen property; ae ing, re- 
f ceiving, poss 
Number of persons charged. 1,876 833. 332 314 329 190 
Rate per 100,000. ‘eitings 13. 16.3 4 9 8. 7A 
i Forgery and counterfeiting: 
of ms charged 1,379 625 434 350 415 
Ss state 100,000... 9.7 12.3 11.0 10.4 11.0 1 
¥ C pe: 
. iber of persons charged. 820 347 190 202 273 157] 
‘ inate hac 100,000 Eee ee 5.8 6.8 4.8 6.0 7.2 6.1 
Prostitution and commercial- 
ized vice: 
Number of persons charged. 25,652 6,506 1,751 1,217 527| 281 
7 Rate per 100,000.......... 180. 127.6 0} 13.9 10.9) 
Sex Wabi od here rape and 
A rostitution) : 
f ons charged. 3,725 1,731 897 653 33 
ate per 100,000 ee ee 63 33.9 22.6 26.6 17.3 13 
Narcotic drug laws: 
f persons charged 1,704 537 153 116 59 5 
J Rate per 100.000. = aie eee 12.0 10.5) 3.9 3.4 1.6 2.0) 
‘ ms; carrying, possess- 
: Wine. ; harged 2,816 1,047 78 523 475 
| i“ ; 
: tanto oer %ob'000 ies tet 19.8 20.5 19.8 15.5 12 12.1 
‘ es meets family and 
} : 
f persons charged 8,711 4,49 1,400) 1,861 1,374 
z Rate per 100, ho lire rca 61.2 $2.6 5.7 5.1 6.4 25.0 
SE ieee ew i a ae | 
4 te per 100,000. ....5.... a . > a s 
. ‘Driving while intoxicated: 
- rsons charged. 7,416 5,046: 3,789 3,889 4,924 3,809 
4 ees per 100,000 52.1 $9.0 95.9 115.1 130.3 147.7 
; ‘Traffic and motor v aws: 
4 3,339} 305,402 150,792 99.704 103,053 65. 5708) 
4 : Rate por 100,000. on Fee 6,599.7 3,818.2 2,983.7 2,791 Ole yay 567.5 
a Disorderly condu 9 14,174 8,00. 
umber of persons charged:| 83,148] 26,651) 14,609} 10,68 : 
pone per 100,000.......... 583.9 532.7 369.9 316. 37. 1 3 
PEapkennes 54,261| _ 32,853 
f persons charged. 226,595 104,900 59,485 55,515 
vate per 108,000 ie at 1,591.2} 2,057.3] 1,506.2) 1,643.4] 1,486.0] 1,274.1 
re f persons charged. 39,089 17,063 7,930 5,249 4,525 2, 39. " 
$i ie ote eee ae 274.5) 334.6 260.8 155.4 119.8 92.8) 
Ga: mb. 1,103] 
1 6,882 5,176 3,370 2,419 
{ob 000. 21389 135.0 131.1 $9.8 64.0] . 42. 
t 37,366 22,073) 20,173 13,172 7,994) 
anche ar at 732.8 558.9 597.2 350.4] 310.0 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT STUDY OF CRIME AN nIN ontinue 
NUMBER OF CRIMES REPORTED TO THE POLICE IN CITIES IN 1935. | 
f 4 2 ms te . a 
: i .Buregl. 


: break. 
Rape.| Rob- | Aggra. | or en- 
} bery. | assault.) ter’g 


Canton) Oo 4.6 opt. 05 Gin.wgisiers toe 
MATCHES MU fog is 22. j oats tees wees 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland Ohio 
oi } MES OUTMIUIS, OUI... dees ol los daly ee levreyel 6 are 
allas, 


La by: 
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HOXWING, Penn... 75/45... = = Ree HO oe 
ongvBeAch, Calif... ;..-..sDA. SS. 
OBeANe eles sICalit. 6. kw. a 


nneapolis, Minn... ............. 
Nashville, ae Z 


Rochester, N. ¥ 
‘St. Louis, M 

St. Paul, 'M 

Bai 


an 


ers; IN. YX... 
stown, Ohio. 


K a aaa a pee Sea reported. Figure listed includes both major and minor larcenies. 


ting from the sale of poison liquor. 
There were 40 cases of statutory rape reported for a single month. 


. 2 Not reported. 


mses of murder and nonnegligent manslaughter for the city of Utica were reported as — 


s— Government Study of Crime, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT STUDY OF CRIME—Continued. 
ARRESTS IN 1935 BY SEX, IN U. S. CITIES. 


Number Percent 
Total Male Female | Total | Male 
6,849 6,170 | 679 


Offense Charged 


Female - 


§ \ 1.7 wv 2.5 
gay] ae Be) ge) be) Be 
32,649 | 325104 $45 gs] 8s 8 
53,863 49,415 4,448 13) % 13.5 16:3 ‘ 
11,004 | 10,813 191 | 2.8] 3.0 1 
oo ee 599 2.8 2.8 2. 
yi7 3, 319 a pe tai 
5,569 5,159 410 oe ga 4 U 
4,631 et a eee Paea Ll” eS i 
4,502 1,476 3,026 Lik 4 11 
5,176 4,529 647 1.3 1.2 2. 
3.679 3,181 498 9 9 ae OS 
5,699 5,534 165 1,5 1.5 
3,860 3,728 132 1.0 1.0 
5 »218 82 2.6 2.5 
ivoss | so'7a7 | Say | 38 
; 7 : 
; Baad Bnd Crisis TAWE oe os eye ase epee pee 125 2,217 36 33 
6 6 
RARE PROMOTE 5K dees. nid 0S. s si ek ste sa Se 10 10" J. gyd.e. nse |e yas el eee 
Other traffic and motor vehicle laws...........: 4,424 4,345 79 | 2 
PISO CCTIS OORT NEE: vee clcmts «cut & v8) é'v ines old aie a nis 16,680 14,624 2,056 3 4.0 
RED RIN ors aie iin cat pw ois hws: ea:e x <ahk : 39,564 1,982 10.6 10.8 
; eS or La ytiies ais Salts © «Pair > Moeew oR AK Cs 28,576 26,470 2,106 7.3 7.3 
, TERT ON SBME ay potest Sinise piss ~ 6s mid Says 4,767 4,627 140 2 ak 
Go aes BQ] sea] Sag re | ee 
“a as 42 42 ‘ 4 4 
, All other offenses ..-| 27,074 25,806 1,268 9 ll 
a DUS UNG AS ie. 2 eee ae ere 392,251 | 365,024 | 27,227 x 
: Examination of the persons arrested, distributed | the ages of 20 and 24, and 70,500 (18 percent) 
a according to age groups, indicates a rapid increase between 25 and 29 years of age, This mak 
Ss from age 15 to age 19, the figures being as follows: | total of 215,643 (55 percent) less than 30 years ov 
i: ‘Age: 15, number arrested, 2,208; 16, 6,950; 17, | (With reference to the ages of persons represented — 
Dp! 
rm 11,927; 18, 17,071; 19, 18,421. by finger-print cards received at the F. B. I., 
Ly For ages irom 20 to 24 the number arrested for a | should be observed that the number of arrest rec 
single group varies from 16,405 to 18,306. The| is doubtless incomplete in the lower age grou 
compilation discloses there were 58,766 (15 percent) | because in some jurisdictions the practice + ni 
under 20 years of age, 86,377 (22 percent) between ' to fingerprint youthful individuals.) vi 
4 £. 
, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ARRESTS OF PERSONS UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE IN 1 
. ; Total Total a 
‘ . Number Number Number Percent. | Per 
Offense Charged Persons Under 21 | Under 25 | Under 21 | Under 
Arrested Years Years * ‘Years: f= 3 
p Srimtinagl HOmiGgS. . oo. os oe ee vc vcew nescence: 6,849 788 1,942 11.5 
SUE SRE = a. Fr ee es 13,290 3,494 7,108 26.3 
SOT 35 ee = aie oy the ais + ay al aa fen 18Son 20 = 
Burglary—breaking or entering............- * , , ‘ 
Rousony—thatt sp syetdicje age . PB Se ee ee 53,863 14,657 24,685 ~27.2 
‘ aRRERS ACE Soe ero teed = v's ioe eiN o pias «> 11,004 5,046 7,488 45.9 
‘Embezzlement and fraud.............-.--.- 10,812 681 1,877 6.3 
Stolen property; buying, receiving, possessing. 3,776 690 1,280 18.3 
Forgery and counterfeiting................-- 5,569 i oo 1,736 14.4 
f Ee Soe. te Ey AS Se ee a 4,631 oe 2,191 24.7 
‘ Prostitution and commercialized vice. = 4,502 1,582 8 
i. Other sex offenses..............- 5,176 705 1,520 13.6 
! Narcotic drug laws.............- 3,679 165 5 
; Weapons; carrying , possessing, ete. 5,699 854 1,899 15.0 
y Offenses against family and children 3,860 135 .5 
Liquor Hye ae en See 40,200 Bre 1328 ee 
Driving while intoxicated 10) Por 8 6 : 
Road and -aviving (RWB ..3. 2. 5S eee ne ese 2,253 2: 14. 4 
eRvieiE VIN ONE. caiirerced wane acs <0e =< 5 10 cant er i: e 
4 Other traffic and motor vehicle laws......... 4,424 766 8. 
Wisorderly Conducts. .2 ss c2:sj22-+eeseeee 16,680 pac, By Th ¢ 
Pe Serresa emITIGSB Ain A tasty « SPA « wcvigi vis Ata 41 pe eer 16945 10:6 
¢ eed tts Age ae ash to - Sper Sap Se 28,57 a4 8 BY 
Suspicion. ce See ec ic Se ee 49,007 9,421 19,219 19:2 
IN tae RTOO 2... '. at ierek Oh a aetiot avr fe a0 ler 5,4) 12'360 25.5 
All other offenses. = i. 00 6 sete epee eee pe SES ad SECON ie ae 
75,171 145,143 19,2 


September, The daily murder average 
stantially the samé as that for all persons represented i ESE autlalty: hicher than the ae ice 


in the compilation. However, for females it appears | | nth On the other hand, the highest 

the largest number of arrests occurred at age 22. | hesligent manslaughter occurred ain then th 

There is a smaller proportion of females under 20 | quarter of the year, and this was likewise t 

years of age, with corresponding increases in the | the figures for 1933 ‘and 1934. ‘ 

proportions between the ages of and 24, and 26 The daily averages for robbery, b ey, 

and 29. The percentage are 13.8, 29, and 22.1, | larceny show seasonal trends with the hig “Dp 

respectively. This Heid a total of 64.9 percent | in the first and fourth quarters of the year. Th 
the females arrested who were less than 30 years | seasonal variation is quite marked for robbery, 
‘age, aS compared with 55 percent for all persons | is less noticeable in the burglary and larceny | e 

sented in this compilation. The compilation indicates that the highest 

e figures for murder and aggravated assault are | averages for auto theft occurred in March and April. 


The age distribution of males arrested was sub- | highest in the hot summer months, i ie bat 
for any « 


a 


U. S.—Lynchings; Jails and Prisoners. 


Want 


bathe Compiled for the ALMANAC by Monr 


LYNCHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1882, _ Fatale 
oe N, Work, Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, and editor of the Negro Year Book, : ‘ 


Year. | W. | N. |Total||vear. | W. | N..|TotaljjYear. | W. | N. | Totalj/Year. | W. | N. Total 
S “123 | ils o| 16| 16 
1882 64 49 | 113 ||1896. 45 78 | 123 |/1910 9 67 76 ||1924. 

; ias3. 77 53 | 130 |/1897. 385 | 123 | 158 |/1911 7 60 67 fear 2 oe sh 
1884 160 51 | 211 |/1898. 19 | 101 120 |)1912 2 61 63 eee rs ae <¢ 
1885. 110 74 | 184 |/1899. 21 85 | 106 |/1913 1 51 52 ae 1 io io it 

“1886. 64 74 | 138 |/1900. 9 | 106 | 115 |/1914 3 44 47 |/1928. " 9 ie 
1887. 50 70 | 120 |/1901. 25 | 105 | 130 |/1915 18 57 75 |/1929.. : ah ay 
1888. 68 69 | 137 }/1902. 7 85 92 |/1916 5 49 54 |/1930. i =f re 
1889. . 76 94 | 170 |/1903. 15 84 99. |/1917 3 36 39 |/1931. 5 4 : 
1890. 11 85 96 };1904. 7 76 83 |/1918 4 60 64 |/1932. ba ee s 
891. 72 | 113 | 185 |/1905. 5 57 62 ||1919 6 74 80 |/1933. 4 ae 
1892. 69 | 162 | 231 ||1906. 3 62 65 ||1920 7 53 60 1934. Ms ao cS 
1893. 34 | 117 ten yeah: - a5 oo To . et oa 1935. 

2 908. 2 
1998, ee 133 173 1909. 13) 69 82 |/1923. 4 29 33 |! Total.) 1,311] 3,370! 4,681 
A 


According to records compiled in the Department 

of Records and Research of the Tuskegee Institute 
there were 20 persons lynched in 1935. P 

Thirteen of the persons lynched in 1935 were in the 
_ hands of the law: 5 were taken from jails, 6 from 
officers of the law outside of jails, and 2 were shot 
to death in a jail. , 
_ There were 53 instances in which officers of the 
law prevented lynchings. Nine of these were in 
Northern and Western States and 44 in Southern 
States. In 42 of the instances the prisoners were 
-Temoved or the guards augmented or other pre- 


_ cautions taken. In the 11 other instances armed 


force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. 
total of 84 persons, 17 white and 67 Negro, were 
thus saved from death_at the hands of mobs. 

Of the twenty persons lynched, 2 were white and 
18 were Negro. The offenses charged were: Murder, 
7; attempted rape, 3; rape, 3; altercation with man, 
1; activity in share-cropper organizing, 1; attacking 
person, 1; taking prisoner from officer of the law, 1; 
killed by mob in search of another person, 1; slap- 
ping a woman, 1; communistic activity, 1 

The States in which lynchings occurred and the 
number in each State are as follows: California, 1; 
Florida, 2; Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 4; Mississippi, 7; 
North Oarolina, 1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 2 


! LYNCHING BY STATES, 1889—1933 


State. W.| N. | Tot’l State. | W.| N. | Tot’l State. W.| N. | Tot’l State. | W.| N. eee 
36) 267| 303]| Iowa..... 2 7 || Nevada. . 5) 0 5|| Tenn 38] 169| 207 
10} 0] 10]| Kansas... 12} 1) 13]/'Texas 61 290| 351 
35| 204) 239]| Kentucky al 1 2|| Utah. 0 1 1 
28 2 30|| Louisiana 9} 58 67 || Virginia 9 71) .80 
19) 2 21)|| Maryland li 1 12 ash.. 15, 1 16 

OMe 1|| Michigan. 4) 11 15/| W. Va. 9| 23; 32 
15) 226} 241]|Minn.... 54} 38) 92]| Wisc..... 5 0 5 
26) 434| 460|| Miss..... 7 1 8]| Wyo..... 28 5] 33 
11 (0) 11)| Missouri . 1 5 6} i= 
11} 14) 25|| Montana. 3] 134} 137]|Total.... eis ae Pie | 
10| 11 21)! Nebraska 11 Oat 


PRISON CENSUS, STATE AND FEDERAL, AS OF JAN. i, 1934. 
Taken by the Carnegie Institution, for the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 


, Tn- In- In- : In- 
State. mates. State. mates State. mates. State. mates. 
TOWairs 0 stows ov « 3,535]| Nevada........ 521 || South Dakota... 676 
Kansas......... 3,001 || New Hampshire. 338 || Tennessee. ..... ,859 
Kentucky...... 3,926 || New Jersey. .... 4,112 QSAR) cies 6,247 
Louisiana....... 3,116}| New Mexico.. .. Zobel. 2h ojccn. to 453 
BUCS arenes, chan 828]| New York...... 14,842 || Vermont. -..... 603 
|| Maryland.......| 2,740}| North Carolina. . nie Virginia pas. 4,795 
Massachusetts...| 6,555|| North Dakota... 533 || Washington.....} 2,038 . 
Michigan....... 9,221 Otte ccd eet a 10,314|| West Virginia. ..| 2,909 ‘ 
Minnesota...... 3,174|| Oklahoma... .... ,741 || Wisconsin. ..... PRUE es 
Mississippi...... 2,901||Oregon......... 960|| Wyoming....... 4237" OD 
SSOUF. bas os 5,407 || Pennsylvania....| 6,909||Federal........ 9,375 
Montana....... 811} Rhode Island.... 59 
Rerdetess mk Nebraska.......|. 1,740!!South Carolina. . 343 Total U.S... .|183,841 


_» The figures for South Carolina do not include the 


"Ss The Federal census, as of Jan. 1, 1933, showed 
184,289 sentenced prisoners reported as present’ in 
; all civil penal institutions. 
. Assuming that the 1933 census of county and city 
jails was 90 percent complete and that the 1933 
- census of State and Federal prisons was 92 per cent 
_ complete, then the grand total of sentenced prisoners 
in the civil penal institutions of the United States 
_ on January 1, 1933, was 201,433, and of this number, 
Zn 51,436, or 25.5 per cent, were in county and municipal 


p it 
By -Penitentiaries—Leavenworth, Kan.; Atlanta, Ga.; 


pi a Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, State of Washington; 
i Alcatraz Island, San Francisco. 


' Jail—New Orleans, La. 
Industrial Reformatory for Men—Chillicothe, O. 


House of Detention—West and 11th Sts., N. Y. C. 


a __ Industrial Institution for Women—Alderson, 
ap WwW. Va. 

ee? PRISON 
Inmates of federal and state prisons employed at 


Vetea procuctive work of various kinds increased from 
of total prisoners productively employed continued 
_ the decline which had begun many years ago. Thus, 
_ while in 1885, 75 per cent of all prisoners were em- 
_ ployed at productive work, by 1895 this had de- 
clined to 72 per cent, by 1923 to 61 per cent, and by 


1,799 in 1923 to 82,276 in 1932, but the proportion | 


State Penitentiary at Columbia. 


prisons, and 149,997, or 74.5 percent, were in State 
and Federal prisons. 

Thus there was 1 sentenced prisoner in these in- 
stitutions to each 442.9 persons 15 years old and 
over in the general population, or 225.8 sentenced 
prisoners to each 100,000 persons 15 years old and 
over. 

Commitments to all prisons, and jails, including 
Federal, in 1933 totaled 693,988, of which 608,484 
were to county and city jails. 


FEDERAL PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Reformatory Camp—Petersburg, Va. 

Correctional Camp—Fort Eustis, Va. 

Prison Camps—Dupont (Ft. Lewis), Wash.; 
Montgomery (Maxwell Field), Ala.; Tucson, Ariz. 

Southwest Reformatory for Young Men—El 
Reno, Okla. : 

Detention Farm for Short Term Prisoners—Milan, 
Mich.; La Tuna, Tex. 

Hospital for Defec. Delinquents—Springfield, Mo, 
LABOR, ; 
1932 to 52 per cent. : 

About 65 percent. of prison-made goods are used i 
public institutions, the rest are sold in the general 
market, In 1935 a Federal law (Howes-Cooper Act) 
went into effect forbidding transportation of prison- 
made goods into states wherein their sale is banned 
or ued. The law was upheld by the U. 8. Supreme 

ourt. 


—Life Insurance Statistics; Bank Bbar Nay ie 


aka de av re ee INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES. ’ ; 
e Life Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia. Fi ‘ures do ni a : 
foreign companies operating in the United States, ) ee ae 


> 
Year aly) Ordioary Policies. Industrial Policies. Group Policies. All Policies. oe 
: No. $1,005 31,000 No 81,000 
hy) ae 18,788,173] 39,557,052| 58, 383, 139] 8,886,519] 25,967 | 1,847,139) 77,071,312 48,443,671 
BOO, Ses, | 20,513,882) 44,227/342] 63,460, 660 10,107,256] 20,480 | 214687936] 83'974'549} §2.334,009 
ODE S 22,082'377) 49,241'424| 68/24 11,343,740] 38/312 | 3'194'576| 90/330:019 60,585, 164 
Ch ae 23,881,758) §4,519,176| 73,735. 801 12,823,681] 11/181 | 4/299'271| 97'629/440 71,642,128 
1096. 55°: 25,486,973) 59,031,335| 76,404,906| 14'034'820| 13/824 | 5:425'9881101,904'893 78,492,142 
1927 o- 27,127,668) 65,043,873] 82,246,402] 15,548,448] 18/367 | 6/429;742|1097392'437|  $7:022'103 | 
a 29,133,620] 70,486,444| 85'843,734| 16’ 685,581) 18,153 8)034,290]114,994.512 95,206/315 
1929......| 31,311,381} 76,122,996] 89,414058) 17,901/997| 27,182 | 91121'448|120'753'521| 103'146.440 
188054. 35 32,738,561] 79,774,841] 891436.438) 18° 387, 408] 37,774 | 9:8861029|122'212'773 07,948,778 
1938.2; 33,498,958} 80,657,119] $8/228/404| 181274/432] 33/174 | 97954/011|121,7601536| 108'885,563° 
1932......| 32,788,251| 76,780,238] 82/944°658| 17,265,390| 29/713 | 9,108°742|/115,762,622 3,154,370 
1933......| 31,924,906] 71,918,829] 81/517,404| 17/154/473| 27'284 | 8'911'742|113'469'594 97,985, e 
1934.25. 7! 32,622,406] 71,298,680) 82,579,393] 17,650,708] 20,324 | 81593.022|115,222'128|  987542/411 
el ee 33,373,787] 71,963,295| 83,970,863] 18,297,543] 25,203 |10,469,577|117369.853| 100! 730, }415 2) 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE. : 
Pay- ok % y= ae. 
Year (Cal.)| Income. Sa ae Assets. |Liabilities. Year (Cal.)| Income. Beal Assets. Lipbilities: a 
$1,000 | $1,000 $1.000 81, ie 
1922......|2,149,186|1,005,714| 8, “39.51 318] 8,124,446 4, 386, 38 ihe O61 307) 17, Nae 309'16, es 252 
AOBS. 5 2/427,328 1,088,333] 97454/621| 87901/658 :|4;593.973.2,246'776 18,879,611 17,862,142 
TOR4);...: 2,702,770 1,205,272) 10,394,034| 917981850 . |4,850,376 2,606,551 20,159,940 19115,880 
1925... - 3,017,800 1,246, 169|11.537,615|10.867.475 4653,396 3,087,014 20,754,112 19,773,947 
ROBB. i. Os 3,330,298 1,373,201) 12'939'807|12.177/363 4/622/292 3/016,434 20,895,726 19,885,328 
eae 3,673,151 1,499'899/14.391/851)13,550, 908) 4,785,985 2,704,946 21,843,794) 20,813,483 
SOD Sus 4,087,933 1.698.735 15,961.094115,042,582 | 


15,072,095 2,535,113|23,216,496 22,219, i 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASED, BY YEARS. - 
(Figures compiled by Association of Life Insurance Presidents, N. Y. City.) 


(Figures cover new paid-for business, exclusive of revivals, fasrpaes and dividend additions of 42 com- 
panies having 83 per cent of total business outstanding in all U. S. legal reserve companies on Dec. 31, 1934. ia. 


Period. {| Ordinary. Industrial.; Group. Total. Period. { Ordinary.{Industrial.{ Group. 
$1,000 £1,000 $1,000 $1,000 §1,000 $1,000 $1,000 

1918..... 2,617,125} 793,187) 246,656) 3,656,968 7,780,300! 2,667,333] 824,372/1 
1919.”....| 4,565,714! 934,807) 425,574) 5,926,095 8,177,821| 2'692/521| 1,336,158 12,206, 5 

i ra” 3 90| 1,116,522 7,079,449 8,779,749) 2,898,159) 1,185,366. 12,863,274 | 
P9202. 4,555,5 57,759} 111,083) 5,924,360 8,500, 2,851,129} 1,092, 
1922). 5,012,444| 1,418,801 76,428| 6,707,673 7,481,866) 2,797,164| 796, 
1923..... ,003,960) 1,720,054 atte fered 5,992,493) 2,477,267, 627,138 
1924..... 6,363,346) 1,963,554| 597,765 65) 134,522) 2,320,874) 3: 
1925.,... 7,372,090] 2,359,174) 998, “74 10, F30" we .| 5,581, 165) 21,527,229 9 8 2) 
ID26.., <'s - 7,778,703) 2.566.059| 1,050,605) 11,395,367 .| 5,635,420! 21521282] 665,142 8 821,844 


spectator’s figures for 1935 ,covering all life insurance companies in the United States are—ordinary Pe 
$7, 584, 389, 106; Raeees $4,036,032,266; group, $764,889,717; total—$12,385,811,089. ‘ 


BANK CLEARINCS IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES. 
(Furnished by the New York Clearing House Association.) 


Year(Cal.)|New York.) Chicago. Phila. Boston. | Baltimore. |Pittsburgh.|San Fran. 

1,000 1,000 1,000 7,909 73,00, 02 

Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. ollars. ollars. ars. 
1920..... 243,135,013] 32,669,233] 25,094, 696 18,816,778| 4,896,046] 8,982,887]. 8,122,065 
v0 eee 194'331'219| 25'974/692| 201445,000| 14/327,564| 3,745,337} 6,808,206] 6,629,000 
aah eign 213'996,183| 31,112/850| 24,650,722] 19;310,000| 4,838,199] 8,212,798] . 8,049,583 
4924. |. ] 1/249'868,180| 31,653,661| 25,645/243| 21,315,000] 5,025,330] 8,036,967] 8,260,700 
1925..... 283'619'245| 35,391,600] 29, 979, 000} 22,482,000] 5,832,394] 8,856,572] 9,479,464 
fevGe £e 2907354,944| 34/907°100| 29,258:000| 25.130,000| 5,953,736) 9,197,686)’ 9,799,769 
POT cs. 321'234'214| 35,958'200| 28/354,000| 26,468,000] 5,618,192) 9,289,444! 10,117,000 
1s eee 391'627.476| 37,842,400] 29,377,000] 25,837,000| 5,260,0 91452'672| 11,491,200 
1929..44 477.242'282| 36,713,581| 31,837,000] 27,610,034] 5,286,949 10,264,026 10; 988,051 
1930...5 347'109°528| 28.707,627| 26,350,000] 23,070,469] 4,820,46 "240.076| 915 730 
1931. |. :|263,270,394| 19,201,221] 19,701,000] 18,373,440] 3,851,616) 6,655,620| 7,142, 39 
Bo an 160,138,464| 10:936,885| 13;970,000| 10,553,707| 2,892,639] 4,159,834) 5,053,86 
1933. 57,413.994| 9,611.744| 12.424,000| 9,405,283] 2,044,122) 3,794,704) 4,684,614 
1934... 161/506.795| 11,193/884] 141515,000| 9/843/325| 2,640,027| 4,464,938) 5,475,265 
1935... . {181,551,008 13, 194'988| 16,909,000! 10,645,822| 2,910,637! 5,245,718! 6,468,835 


Year(Cal.)| Detroit. | Cleveland. | St. Louis. |Kan. City.) New Orl. Minne. Cin, 
1,000 1,000 1,000 ,06 


: 1,548,436 
pear des] Szetttos| Serre] s4da'7a8]  TeBl’ 
6581608 2'950,483| 4/076,886| 3,353,298] 1,611,9 
7,036,500| 3,169,574| 4,462;950| 3,709,955 1748 
7'301,562| 3,075,223| 4,110,312| 3,885,182) 1,781 
7'254'051| 3,055,793| 4,094,562| 3,877,325) 1,37! 
7/254,000| 2,907,768] 4 3/901;292| 1'936,¢ 
7'451,112| 2,734/425| 4. 3,910,556] 1,940,§ 
6,3027427| 2,315,470] 4 3/202/938| 1,8 
4'399,862| 2,010,081 2'837,577| 1,134, 
3,185,865| 1,362,194 2,088,860] “1 
2,864,298} 934,282 1 N15, 
3/618,7 1,251,419 

1,434,458 


2 


Oe 


\ + : Se. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES, YEARLY AVERAGES: 1929-1935. eg hs 
Averages of daily quotations, noon buying rates, New York; in cents per unit of foreign ‘currency. wEr x 
es Argentina.| Australia, | Austria. Belgium. Brazil. Paes Canada. |~ Chile. : 
Year. | (Peso,) (Pound.) (Schilling.) (Belga.) | (Milreis.) | (Lev.) | Dollar.) | (Peso.) 3 
, 1929....] 95.1274 480.83 14.0575 13.9124 11.8078 0.7216 99,2472 12.0601 
~~ ©1930 4 83.5050 458.60 14.0891 13.9524 10.7136 . 7209 99.8424 12.0785 : 

> 1931 66.7375 351.50. 14.0227 13 9285 7.0290 7163 96.3258 12.0669 j 
771932 58 .4433 279.93 13.9599 13.9137 7.1223 7193 88.0896 \ 
2933). /). 72.8009 337.07 15.4478 17.8996 7.9630 1.0039 91.9587 7.6787 * 

‘ 1934.... 33.5793 400.95 18.7930 23.2867 8.4268 1.2852 | 101.0060 | 10.1452 

1935.... 32.6585 388.86 18.8309 18.4241 8.2947 1.2951 99.4933 

: China, Colombia. Cuba. Czecho-sl. { Denmark. x England. { Finland. 

(Yuan.) (Peso.) (Peso.) (Koruna.) | (Krone.) (Pound.) (Pound.) | (Markka.) 

41.9007 96.5512 99.9647 2.9609 26.6802 2.5160 

29.9166 96.4930 99.9515 2.9640 26.7650 | 498.6002 | 486.2126 2.5169 

22.4369 96.5697 99.9295 2.9619 25.0581 | 465.1111 | 453.4990 2.3875 

21.7357 95.2750 99.9409 2.9618 18.8317 | 359.5406 | 3. 6067 1.5547 

28.5979 81.6966 99.9464 3.8232 19.0709 | 434.3908 | 423.6821 1.8708 

34.0937 61.7799 99.9362 4.2494 | 22.4998 | 516.8549 | 503.9302 2.2277 

36.5707 56.0110 99.9198 4.1642 21.8834. | ceed 490.1761 2.1627 
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- France. Germany. Greece. |Hong K’ng.{ Hungary. 


i: ; India Italy Japan. 
i) “Year... }. (France.) (R-mark,) | (Drachm.) | (Dollar.) (Pengo.) (Rupee.) (Lira.) (Yen.) 
o 1929.. 3.9161 23.8086 1.2934 47.1669 17.4414 36.2020 5.2334 46.0997 
1930. . 3.9249 23.8541 1.2959 33.8530 17.4939 36.0672 5.2374 49.3898 
1931.. 3.92 23.6302 1.2926 24.3305 17.4522 33.6895 5.2063 48.8509 
| CEP BS 3.9276 23.7492 . 8320 23.4604 17.4460 26.3468 5.1253 28.1112 
Mo boas 5 5.0313 30.5179 7233 29.4516 22.3598 31.8159 6.7094 25.6457 
* 1934... 6.5688 39.3751 9402 38.7156 29°.5746 37.8793 8.5617 29.7153 
R, 1935.. 6.6013 40.2575 9386 48.2173 29.6023 36.9640 8.2471 28.7067 
"a Mexico. |Neth’lands|N. Zealand.{ Norway. | Poland. | Portugal. | Rumania. Spain. 
Year. (Peso.) (Florin.) | (Pound.) (Krone.) (Zloty.) (Escudo.) (Leu.) (Peseta.) 
 1929....| 48.1830 40.1622 | 483.21 26.6827 11.1940 4.4714 0.5961 14.68 
1930....| 47.1331 40.2251 | 468.22 26.7598 11.2051 4.4940 - 5953 it 6670 
 1931....| 935.4919 40.2298 | 415.29 25.0546 11.1970 4.2435 . 5946 9.5453 
1932... 31.8500 40.2949) 320.19 18.0039 11.1823 3.1960 . 5968 8.0438 
spent Ss 2.5 := 28.1025 51.7209 | 340.00 21.4292 14,4135 3.9165 . 7795 10.7189 
bey 1034.0. . 27.7423 67.3831 | 402.46 25.3161 18.8460 4.6089 1.0006 13.6150 
51985. v2.0. 27.779 67.7147 | 391.26 _ 24,6268 18.8824 4.4575 -9277 13. 6783 
oy} U. So. Afr. Straits Sweden. | Switzerl'd.) Turkey. Uruguay. | Y 
Year. (Pound.) (Dollar.) (Krona.) (Franc.) (Pound.) (Peso) (oes). ‘ 


56.0117 26.7839 19,2792 48.4105 98. 
55.9639 26.8543 19.3820 47.0608 5 8650 


57/1733") 25-2710"\_ (324072 || ait 80.2513 2.2837 
OTS | 2. 2887 


ar NATIONAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


: Y (Estimates compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) 
Mie ar a ~~). he af km ite: PLES cL i on nL Bono oe 
. ; Say 


OTAL, Per CENT. INCREASE. Ei 
Form or WEALTH. ; 1912 0/1904 to/1900 to ’ ae 
yi 1922. 1912. 1904. 1900. i932 °° bie °° 1904? 
Rea 1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dotls.|1,000-Dous.| | 
RUUD Ota en ce)ih <s)o:sie. 5 a's 320,803,862) 186,299, B84 107,104,194| "88,517,307| 72.2| 73.9 21.0 
Real prop. and imp. tax’d. .] 155,908,625] 96,923,406] 55,510,228] 46,32 
° Real prop. and imp., exempt 20, 505, 8i9 12}313,520| 6,831,245 e132 s89 66.8 $0'8 10:8 
Livestock Soest a ee 5,807,104] 6.238.389] 4,073,792] 3/306,473 6.9] 53.1] © 23.2 
Farm impl. and machinery..| _2,604,638| 1,368,225 844/990 749,776] 90.4| 61.9] 12:7 
Se een eos dmb. 19:050'800| “1eaasieaal 1egeases| Seaevas| 1B9-1) | 84-7) 9) Bag 
e oe 950, d as 
| Meter venicles.... P. if 367, 407) ee gael g ie as sepa Cob eta BE ge Wie 225 
- Street railways, etc Aah 1S 7| 10,265,207] 4,840,547] 3,495,228] 50.2] "4i9"i]’ "3875 
All other. ano eb LB oeee 80,261,762] 36,950;934| 20,460:886) 16,851; 238 117-3 130.6 31:8 
ek NATIONAL WEALTH, BY STATES, IN 1922. 
Le Sy TE MPS, RT Pe ey ae | 2? oO "Pe 7 eee eee 
_ ~~ States. $1,000 States. $7,000 States. $7,000 States. $1,000 
Alabama....| 3,002,043/| Iowa.....: .| 10,511,682]| Nevada..... 541,716 ]| S. Dak 
ii 314, 291|| Kansas... -: 6,264,058|| N. Hamp...| 1,374/135 onneeont 2 re 338" at 
2}599/617|| Kentucky. .:| 3/582\391|| N. Jersey. ||| 11,794'189]| Texas -| 9,850,888 
15, Oat 734|| Louisiana. ..| 3,416,860|| N. Mexico... 851,836|| Utah....._. 1)535,477 
3,229,412/| Maine. .....|. 2,006,531|| New York...| 37,035/262|| Vermont....| '843'040 
5/2861445 Maryland... 3'990;730|| N. Carolina. 4,543,110|| Virginia..../} 4,891'570 
'625,765|| Mass....... 12/980;839 || N- Dakota. 2,467,772|| Washington.| 5/122'405 
| 1,697/270 Rteniaoek 11)404'861|| Ohi 18,489,552|| W. Virginia..| 4'677'919 
2,440/491|| Minnesota... eat Oklahoma. ‘| 3}993'524|| Wisconsin. . 7/866,081 
i ; 3 33 é i Missourh s 8 1809 pers asaas nae | Wyoming. . 976,239 — 
ontana.. 89 ‘ q 3 : 
ane 7/890.726|| Nebraska, | 320078 | Sicamtia: | baee 326|| U. States. . ./320,803,862 
_ National wealth per capita in 1922 averaged $2,918. es 


aay NATIONAL INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ata by R. B. Nathan, Division of Economic Research, Dept. of Commerce.) , 
Ne __NATIONAL INCOME PAID OUT, BY TYPES OF PAYMENT 


4 


____ TYPE OF PAYMENT 1929. | 1930. | 1931. { 1932.| 1933.] 1934. | 1035. 
- _ : ae ee 2 
es 1 item. Millions of Dollars - 
Total income paid out................... 78,632] 72.932) 61,704; 48,362) 44,940) 578°" 
Total compansation of employees...) 21)! 51/487| 47-198| $0'788| 30'920| 20490 33°58 Seosr 
% Salaries (selected industries)!....... |: 5,663} 5,548} 4.606) 3,387 1048; 3/250] 3/417 
vi Wages (selected industries)!.....). ||” 17,197] 14,251) 10,608] 7:017| 7,189) 8'944| 10/149 
. Galties and wane (all other industries)| 27,690] 26/409] 23/461] 19'417] 17/591] 195046] 20'173 
r ork relief wages... ...... SEAS Ree ast 1 688l" "1888 619 1/380 1,318 ‘ 
a Total dividends and interest3. 11,218) 11,302) 91764) 7,980] 6,969] 7,211; 7303 
Dividen Aa SSPE OD ON a ee. 5 964 5,795 4.312 2,754 2/208] 2" ‘830 
oe LInterest.. Lbs eSie Oe e ea ‘ i ; '975| 4592] 4/5 
“5 Entrepreneurial withdrawals............ 12,503} 11,666 10/086 7993 7306 S'ose S701 3 
il Net rents and royalties................ *3,424{ 2,766] 2,096] 13470) _-1/245] 1/382) 1/526 


Percentages. of 1920. % 


0 92.8 78.5) 61.5 

0 91.7 77.2 60.1 

0 98.0 81.3 59.8 

0 82.9 61.7 40.8 

0 95.4 84.7 70.1 

<0} 105.7) 115.6) 117.3 

-O} 100.7 87.0 vt 

: 0 97.2 72.3 46.2 
2 te! .O} 103.9) 101.3 97.5 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals . -0} 93.3 0.7; 63.9 

Net rents and royalties -0 80.8 61.2 42.9 


= { dest 

Bs eae ea mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and water 

ansportation. 1 

; . 2includes pay rolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and pay rolls of Civil Wor! ee 
Administration, Federal Emergency Relief Administration and Works Progress Administration work proj: 

ects plus administrative pay rolls outside of Washington. . 

oe 3Includes also net balance of international flow of property incomes. 


’ NATIONAL INCOME PAID OUT, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS. 5 
: : - INDUSTRY. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 193: 


{ Item. Millions of Dollar - 
‘ Total income paid out.............---- 78,632] 72,932] 61,704{ 48,362) 44,940) 50,173] 53,587 
MumAarinoitures os, 6s uno, fo -ds5.5i2 eek. 6,157} 5,495} 4,271] 3,181 3,282] 3,692 
E UAE PE I Sn RE oa) rk SORT «lee p os 7-080 ise wer : —o 2 
2 i eget. ae : ; i ‘ 
e) ee a Ae ee entre 18/013] 15,940] 12,364/ 8,543 
5 Construction 25 9 ; 948 
Transportation 6,327} 5,362) 4,266 
. Communication. 4 947 894 801 
rs Trad 3 9,027} 7,074 
3 Finance 6,428) 5,130 
Government, including work relief program... 7,189) 7,148 
a Government, excluding work relief program. 6,805} 7,043) 7,189) 7,148 ie 
{ pe eee ee a sal Bogie B75)" bss! Hae 
Bee NIaCQANEOUS 50) 2 eee. oes Soon criss ve as wee 4'798! 4'502] 3.906] 3,114| 2,893 
a Percentages of 1929. 
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ear in which they were most numerous was 1930-31, 
aan there were twenty-two. By 1932-33 the 
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: though the report of the British Commissioner 
ore Revenue showed that the number of very 

large incomes decreased in the fiscal year 1934-35, 
a it also showed that Britain’s wealth as a whole 
‘rads eonsiderably Beet ee i nell pened, ot 
. i s income for Grea’ ain an - | ai 
3 with reland at $16,250,000,000, which is $550,000,000 = 275,000,000 for 1929 


33. ; 
Cee ges a tei is set at Farm values shrunk from $6,300,000,000 to 
er $00,000 (36, 00,0 ‘oh), compared with | 760,000,000 and agricultural nasacort in 
£1'158'564,150 in 1933-34. Fourteen estates ex-| session of the farmers was cut, in half. 
- Gedded’ £1,000,000 in Great Britain during the year. of urban and other property er pei ar ae 
Me They included six. over £1,500,000, five over £2,- On the other hand, steam railways and in’ est- 


Commerce, stated 


: ts in road and equipment grew from $3,321,- 
$1000, 000, abc one over £3. . neta 0 to. $3,365,000,000, and telephones ‘trom 
e total number of estates over, £1,000,000. 1s | 90) 900,000 0 830,000,000. ee 


the same as in the previous finan year. The 
eon 


w peace mos 


j SECURITIES ISSUED To THE PUBLIC, 1920-1935. 
“Millions and tenths of millions of dollars; data by Commercial and. Financial Chronicle.) 


; Corporate Issues, Including Refunding. uy Other Issues, Including Refunding — 
¥ See a For- Farm Meunip- Cae Oe 
Year| Lo Short |_ Pref. Com, Can, |Other Tot. eign oan pal. 0) ine) 
(Cal) |- Tern Term |Stocks. | Stocks. |Issues. | For. | Corpo. | Govts. Board. inU.S.} Corp. 
.9 | 2,966.3 .|. 683.2 | 53.3 | 4,010.0 
.1 | 2,390.9 1,208.5 | 76. 4,203.8 
.7 | 3,073.3 1,100.7 |201.1 | 5,235.9 
.1-] 3,232.8 1,063.1 | 50. 4,989.7 
4 | 3,838.6 1,398.9 |149.0 | 6,352.5 
~7 | 4,738.1 1,399.6 |145.9 | 7,126.0 
4 | 5,299.5 1,365.0 |109.8 | 7,430.2 
9 | 7,319.2 1,509.6 |135.2 | 9,933.7 
.5 | 7,817.9 1,414.8 | 38.0 | 9,991.8 
.7 {10,026.4 1,430.6 | 61.8 |11,592.2 
.0 | 5,473.3 5 |1,487.3 |137.7 | 7,677.0 
8 | 2,589.0 1,256.2 | 50.4 } 4,022.9 
ehepete ste | seston 643.9 849.5 | 66.0 | 1,730.3 
6 381.6 520.5 | 60.0 | 1,053.7 
2 491.1 939.5 | 50.0 | 2,212.3 
der tthe BEBE 2,267.4 1,214.9 {116.0 | 4,747.1 


those for 1933 do not menias Hg ag advances made 
in 1933 amounting to $664,910,2 

a CE 3 ( 3 eat eas 0; | Nor do the figures in the pk include by sep- 
(1923), $530.343.942: (1924), $516,275.300; aaes). ; arate years issues of U. S. Territorial Possessions, 
 $637.384,524, (1926), $942, 550. 970. (1927). $1, el although they are included by years in the final 
: 5 column of ee These territorial issues were— 


0), $528, 875.8 ise tiga, $825,516, 706: (1920), 277,000; (1921), $27,145,000; (1922), 
t1932)° $318,533,720; (1933), ae Sa 478; (1934), 95798,000" (1923), $8,186,000; (1924), $8,830,000; 
$312,836 aan (1935), $1,863,858,8 (1925), $8,715,000; (1926), $10,422,000; (1927 , 


. Figures for 1932 do not Mmoliae. ‘advances made | $12,934,000; (1928), $6,161,000; (1929), $5,090.00 

‘by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to | (1930), $10,325. 5000 (1931), $1,699,000: (1932) 
municipalities, either actually made or approved, | $1,292,000; (1933), $1,500,000; (1934), nothing; 
‘to wos 31, 1932, amounting to $197,274,398: and | (1935), $11,696,000. 


CAPITAL ISSUES. 
(From a bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board. In Millions of Dollars.) ~ 


For New capital. For refunding. 
Domestic. Domestic. 
6. ————— 
Tot. For- | (do- 

(dom. State| Fed-' eign. | mes. State Corp.| For- 
and |Tot. | and | eral |Corp. and | To- | and | Fed. eign. 

for'n.) mnu- | agen. for.)| tal | mu- jagen. 

nicip nicip. 

6,314|5,189]1,344 91) 3,754|1,125)1,044) 881 22 0} 163 
7,556/6,219] 1,475 87} 4,658 | 1,337|2,218/1,978 35) 93) 1,850) 241 
8,040)/6,789|1,379 64| 5,346 | 1,251/1,858/ 1,620 36 ,084! 238 
0,091/9,420 18 0) 8,002} 671|1,422/1,387 13 0} 1,37 35 
6,909|6,004| 1/434 87| 4,483] 905 527 53] 47| 4,182) 35 
3/089|2;860) 1,235 5} 1,551] 229) 949) 893 21 5 1} 56 
1,194/1,165) 762 ay, 25 29] 557) 498 87| 93) 319) 59 
720] '708| 48 161 5 343) 283 9} 60 
1,386}1,386] 803| 405] 178 774|_ 765) 136) 317] 312 9 
1,486]1/438] 884] 150] 404 48 3,160/3,186| 309] 987| 1,864] 26 


DIVIDEND AND INTEREST PAYMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ompiled by N. Y. Journal of Commerce. Data include banks, trust companies; also U. S. 
N. Y. City Gov't intertap payments.) ‘0 Gov't and 


‘ * Dividend Payments. Tot. Div. 
Seer miicaersiad?; i Steam si | \insieetn ) TOL Div. |, ee ete 
i Net - s ‘ot. Div. ay ment: 
hee Misc. Roads, Railways. Payments. % > arene! 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Pollars. Dollars Dollars 
283,353,000 61,790,000 792,233,000 | 1,072,878,000 | 1,86 h 
313/135,000 72,241,000 | — 926,107,000 | 1,208'926;000 | 2° 33'033'000 
312) 00 77,910,000 | 1,078,270,000 | 1:310'866,000 | 3'389'136'000 
289/625,000 75,821,000 | 1,022;207,000 | 1:702'525,000 | 2°724'732'000 
284!454'000 71,719,000 | °956,942'000 | 2'232'243'000 | 3'189'184'000 
285,985,000 72,888,000 | 982/092/000"| 2'432'784'000 | 3'414'876,000 
284/020,000 71,641,000 | 922/464'000 | 2'419'345;000 | 3'341'809'000 
282; 100,000 70,818,000 | —930;649;000 | 2'469!070/000 | 3'399'719" 
289; 120,000 75,750,000 | 963,251,000 | 2'621'966,000 | 3'585'217'000 
301,195,000 84,090,000 | 1,012'689;000 | 2'827'901/000 | 3'8407590/000 
315,015,000 93,335,000 | 1,068,875,000 | 3,014'953,000 | 40838287000 
331,115,000 | 109,695,000 | 1;172'685,000 | 3'218'500'000 | 4'391°185'000 
349,500,000 | 124,675,000 | 2,099'150,000 | 3'471'398'000 | 5'570'548" 
364/355,000 131,650,000 | 2 000 | 3,703/924" 5,893,411, 
455,000,000 | 133,500,000 | 2/978,700,000 | 4/109;950,000 | 6.887°650'000 
505,300,000 122,050,000 | 3,833,150,000 | 4/374'404'000 | 8'207'554,000 
359,300,000 101,650,000 | 3,521,950,000 | 4,553'720'152 | 81075,670,152 
....-| 1,834,000,000 | 186,700,000 78,900,000 | 2,416,100,000 | 4:552,673°386 | 6,968'773.3 
aN 933... 1/330,850,000 | 136,248/358 31,835,807 | 1,687,381,847 | 4'569'498'828 | 6/256,880°676 
me pce .. | 1,339,360,000_|__171,575,000 | _410'871;000 | 2/128'762/000 | 3'968'183° 338 6,096,945,7. 


~ Figures In street railways column include all public utilities after M 
‘Dividend total includes bank payments not separately shown. hee : 


p no on The 1935 dividend figures haye been split &. oR $145,384,000; total Se ere, 415, 290,000. 
sat 10 000; financial concerns. $241, i dend and interest payments, $6,037, 690,000. 


vs—industrials, $1,382,752,000; aes, = Interest payments, $3,622 400, 000. Totai divi- re 


_ Guilford, dating from 1638 and owned by the 


_ BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING IN THE U. Ss. _ 
rake 7 (Data by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor.) 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 


In 1-Fam.|In 2-Fam.| in Multi- |in All New In 1-Fam. | In 2-Fam.} In Multi- |in All New 
Year. |Dwellings.|Dwellings.| Fam. Dw. Dwellings.|| Year. |Dwellings. Dwellings.} Fam. Dw.|Dwellings. © 


1922 ...] 179,364 80,252 | 117,689 | 377,305 |/1929.. 


- U Sta 
L Ts : 


ai ei ee ets. ee 
—Building Con: ‘ruction and Housing. 


98,164 27,813 | 118,417 | 244,394 
1923 ...) 207,632 96,344 | 149,697 | 453,673 |/1930 57,318 14,145 52,859 | 125,322 
1924 ...) 210,818 95,019 | 137,082 | 442,919 |/1931 48,330 11,310 38,538 98,1 
6 86,145 | 178,918 | 491,222 {/1932 19,528 3,400 | °4,45: 27,381 
1926 ...| 188,074 64,298 | 209,842 | 462,214 |/1933 14,437 2,124 9,318 sone 7 
1927 ...) 155,512 54,320 | 196.263 | 406,095 |/1934.... 13,397 1,457 7,209 22,063 
1928.,..| 136,907 43,098 | 208,673 | 388,678 |/1935....]} 31,030 3,023 21,757 55,810 
SE US OFS 1 888,678 (11085... I! 31,080 18,0231 21,757 1 Sbyat0 


Judged by household space, says the Federal | ent sex sleeping in the same room,and three or more 
fmergency Administration of Public Works, the | individuals sleeping in one room. y 
housing of the delinquent members of society is | ,, The housing of the delinquent groups, so far as — 
less adequate than that of the general population. 
This is true in both urban and rural districts. The 
crowding apparently arises, in many cases, through 
the presence in the household of others than the 
immediate family group. Largely as an outgrowth 
of the household congestion, undesirable sleeping 
arrangements are apparently very common in the 
homes of the delinquent groups, children sleeping | crowding is prevalent, and where light, ventilation, 
in the same room with adults, adolescents of differ- | and wholesome recreation space are inadequate 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, FAMILIES PROVIDED FO 
AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 


wah 


New 
New Residential Non-residential Additions, Altera- Total Building - Families 
Buildings. ngs. tions, and Repairs. Operations. Provided fa 


Estimated |Index| Estimated [Index| Estimated |Index| Estimated |Index} No. — 
Expenditure | No. | Expenditure.} No. |Expenditure | No. | Expenditure. | No. 
I I J | EL 
$937,352,739 }100.0) $635,775,199 |100 .0/$282,651,791 |100 .0/$1,855,779,729/100.0|224,545|100.0 — 
1,612,352,921 |}172. 876,276,713 |137.8) 297,310,776 .2| 2,785,940,410/150. 1/377,305|168.0 
2,000, 986,900 |213. 5|1,070,596,718 |168.4) 359,678,980 184. 9}453,673 |202.0 
2,070,276,772 |220 .0|9,137,631,080)}178.9) 300,358,735 3], 919 |197 
2 546,270 7 -4| 232,635,185 : 2 |21 

,840,8 04.6) 270,091,701 .6| 3,826,927,204/206. 
31,785,870 |193.7| 340,815,932 .6| 3,478,605,062/187 . 
35,549,986 |178.6} 309,719,975 .6| 3,304,699,712)178. 
80.4) 353,047,656 .9} 2,933,117,531)158. 

6 514] 91. 

0 

4 

8 

9 

9 


ww 


gigeNstine 
io 


46,958,101 |180 O87, 
849,386,873 |133.6) 249,018,794 -1| 1,699,675, 
622 444) 98. 66.8] 1,237,985,293 


135,688,065| 48. 376.686,270| 20 
183,132'408| 64. 655,213,410 


The index numbers are based on 1921 as equaling 100. 


CROWTH OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. SP. 
(By H. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, See. of U. 8. Building and Loan League.) so ts 


Member- Tota Ave. Per}! Associ- {| Member- 
, Assets. Member.|| Year. | ations. 


$931,867,175 ~ 11,995,905" 
9,914,9 507.75)|1929. . , 12,111,209 
39 3 . 7 |12,350,928 
11,338,701 

10,114,792 

9,224,105 

8,370,146 

7,049,567 


-| 12,804 
Failures in 193 


numbered 239; liabilities, $31,946,235; estimated loss, $15,782,068. 


OLD NEW ENGLAND HOUSES. 


a in Maine, New | Henry Whitfield State Historical Museum. 
Ham rai Wein ae iinescs arraactts. Rhode Island Rhode Island's first-built was the Daggett Hi 
and Connecticut has been published by the New | in Slater Park, Pawtucket, dating from 1644 
England Council. A total of 205 houses are listed. | maintained by the Pawtucket Chapter of t 
Massachusetts leads among the States, with | Daughters of the American Revolution | 
132 historie houses, and Connecticut is next with 
27, Maine has 18, Rhode Island, 13; New Hamp- 
shire, 10, and Vermont, 5. 
The honor of being the oldest structure goes to 
Fort William Henry at Pemaquid Beach, Me., 
ee dates from 1630. 


houses share the honor of being the oldest 


pet site in 1914. 
in Massachusetts: the Rebecca Nurse Home in 


Dames. 
Connecticut’s oldest: is the Old Stone house, 
Fiown “Riso as the He Whitfield House, at 


sé 


car tS 


“COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


"ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FAILED CONCERNS NOT INCLUDING DANES 
(Data by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., N. Y.) 


Assets. Liabilities. Yr. Cal. |. No: Assets. | Liabilities. ; 
$124,516,544 | $191,061,665 .e..+++| 20,615 | $337,945,199 | $543,225,449 ~ 
203,117,391 ||1925.....\.. 21,214 248,066,570 , 
Seas SA BAG VAD! 202,345,485 
e ocaae 23,14 256,739,633 F 
23.842 255,477, § 
23,909 | 226,028,151 
26,355 442,799,081 668, 283,842. : 
28,285 434, 939,209 736, 309, 102 
31,822 509,135,225 928,312, 5517 ; 
Haire 20,307 | 270,729,920 
27,401,883 ||1934...... 12,18 154,225,653 
623.896.251 ||1935...... 11,879 98,490,072 230, 120,886 : 


388, 382, 154 539,386,806 


FAILURES BY BRANCHES OF BUSINESS—FIVE YEARS. e 


Number. Liabilities. 
1 ; 1935 | 1934 |1933 1932 | 1931 | 1935 1934 | 1933 | 1932 1931 

; Manufacturers. $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
Iron, Manages ee 119 139 250 286 181| 4,778,847) 5,686) 11,302 19,919) 19,825 
Machinery and Tools....| 207 221 311 506| 409| 4,747,956, 8,971 14/862, 32,777| 52,003 
oolens, Carpets, etc... . 21 20 33 61 54 373,458) 2,369) 1,021) 3,013) 5,516 

: ‘cotton and Lace......... 9 5)'. 14) 38 11 368,917 755) 2,860) 8,344) 4,807 
- 7os umber & Building Lines. 338) 375 512} 891 751) 12,598,303) 17,872) 29,337, 66,081) 44,655 
lothing and Furnishings. 254 211 298) 840 707| 4,864,979 5,257! 7,100) 23,298) 14,624 
¥ 163 129 134 277 215) 2,722,444 | 2,052) 1,869) 7,36 5,220, 

68) 56 120 156 102) 1,766,58: 1,641 14 \ 4,424 

Paints. . Bete eke crake : 16 15 18} 44 26 ,518 641) 772) 1,569) 2,592 
Printing ae Engrav: 121 162 313 384 260) 2,019,466; 3,899) 8,123) 13,035) 9,470 
“Teather and Bakers «| 252 250 358 554 493} 2,222,912) 2,583) 4,433) 8,585) 7,848 

meaner and Shoes. 99 122) 155) 248! 203) 2,115,586) 2,391) 5,972) 14,871 ‘ 


6; 2 7 5| 9,706) 11,563 
1,035! 1,153) 1,773) 2,642) 2,794! 30/064, 395) 39,502| 71,695) 128,076 93,852 


2,842) 3,040) 4,615) 7,279) 6,412) 72,911, 923) 98,644| 179,933| 350,097| 283,453 


ae 1,408} _3,174,973|- 3,576) 13,121) 26,540) 24,700 


= 6 73 865) 1,258) 1,159) 15,131,70 »436/ 21,224) 51,533) 44,000 
Prt : 8 97 166 280} 295) 1 1,564) 1,507 » 3,152 
ing Furnishings,| 846) 845) 1,692) 3,680) 3,055) 6,792,017; 9,465) 22,093) 57,188) 47,164 
Goods and Carpets..| 406 348 1,623) 1,441) 4,313, 6,126) 17,341) 36,033) 26,053 
s and Luggage . «| 322 309 579) 50} 85: 2,980. 3,094) 6,826) 12,995) 12,926 
niture and. Crockery 206 205) 465) 1,108 937; 3,394,864) 3,183) 13,015) 29,191) 25,430 
dware, Stoves & Tools 259) = 287 589 807 763} 3,304,119) ~3,996| 8,911) 13,403) 11,647 

\ she icals and Drugs . 608 664) 1,104) 1,422) 1,151) 5,197,521) 7,320) 14,989) 18,541 
79 87 9. 12 109 640,029) 612 y ‘ +046 


a aie Lo | RR US kare 

1 a lewelry and Clocks...... 

‘Books and Papers. rea 
Gl d 


95| 175| 210) 126| _°584°587 922| 2,275) 5,412) 1, 
1,264] 2,710| 4,332] 4,268) 19,249'755| 27,877| 64,483] 105,523 82'389 


7,962) 14,105] 22,624| 20,170) 95,317,936| 114,704 233,014] 431,179 . 
1,183) 1,587) 1,919] 1,703] 61,891,027) 50,898] 89,883 137057 aor 400 | 


12,185] 20,307 31,822| 28,285,230, 120,886) 264,248] 502,831) 928,312 736,309 


PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES. 


\No. of Bus.) P. Ct. | No. of |No. of Bus.| P. Ct. No. of No. of Bus.| P. 
.| Concerns. Failures.| Concerns. F Failures.| Concerns. Fall, ‘ 


1,982,900 |. ..| 18,718 | f 
82 3.. 9 : 1,525,024 


dd dal ol 


1,174'300 | 


ank euspenaens with de 982 1,456, $715,626 or 1 ; 
By en ae Sere ) {te 32 Be 1835 337-00 x ie ae a Ba rctan itd oe 000; 
es for 0) hee eotade’arise te ok i 
eposits of $2,523,938,000 that were Dam with 
ore ane banking holiday y’’ that have since 
uiday 
holiday closed Mareh 15, “1933. pipe ah go one 


>! et e4. i pines 


_U. S.—Foreign M oney in American Equivalent. 


289 


FOREIGN MONETARY. UNITS VALUED IN UNITED STATES MONEY (Oct. 1, 1936.) 


Pursuant to the Tariff Act of 1930, the following | 


_ estimates by the Director of the Mint of the values | 


of foreign monetary units are hereby proclaimed to 
be the values of Such units in terms of the money of 
account of the United States that are to be followed 
in estimating the value of all foreign merchandise 
exported to the United States during the quarter 
beginning October 1, 1936, expressed in any such 
foreign monetary units: 


Provided, however, That if no such value has been 
proce. or if the value so proclaimed varies by 
ve per centum or more from a value measured by 
the paving rate in the New York market at noon on 
the day of exportation, conversion shall be made at 
a value measured by such buying rate, as determine: 
and certified by the Federal Reserve Bank of NewYor 
and published by the Secretary of the Treasury pur- 
Suant to the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


VALUES OF FOREIGN MONETARY UNITS (AT PAR AS REGARDS GOLD UNITS; NONGOLD 
UNITS HAVE NO FIXED PAR WITH GOLD). 
(Country; monetary unit; value in terms of U. S. money; remarks.) 


Argentine Republic, peso ($1.6335). 
nally convertible at 44% of face value. 
suspended Dec. 16, 1929. 

Australia, pound sterling ($8.2397). Control of 
gold stocks and exports authorized Dec. 17, 1929. 

Austria, schilling ($0.2382). Exchange control 
established Oct. 9, 1931. 

wey tea, belga ($0.1695). Based on decree of 
Mar. 31, 1935.. 1 belga equals 5 Belgian francs. 

Bolivia, boliviano ($0.6180. Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 23, 1931. 

Brazil, milreis ($0.0861). Based upon official 
rate for milreis in terms. of the dollar as announced 
by the Bank of Brazil. Conversion of Stabilization- 
Office notes into gold suspended Nov. 22, 1930. 

British Honduras, dollar ($1.6931). Conversion 
of notes suspended. 

Bulgaria, lev ($0.0122). Exchange control estab- 
lished Oct. 15, 1931. 

Canada, dollar ($1.6931). Embargo on export of 
gold, Oct. 19, 1931; redemption of Dominion notes 
in gold suspended Apr. 10, 1933. 

Chile, peso ($0.2060). Conversion of notes sus- 


Paper nomi- 
Conversion | 


‘pended July 30, 1931. 


China, yuan. Silver standard abandoned by de- 
eree of Nov. 3, 1935; bank notes made legal tender 
under Currency Board control; exchange rate for 
British Currency primarily fixed at about 1s. 244d., 
or about 29c U. S., per yuan. 

Hong Kong, dollar. Treasury notes and notes of 
the three banks of issue made legal tender by silver 
nationalization ordinance of Dec. 5, 1935; exchange 
fund created to control exchange rate. 

Colombia, peso ($1.6479). Obligation to sell gold 
suspended Sept. 24, 1931. 

Costa Rica, colon (30.7879). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended i 18, 1914; exchange control 
established Jan. 16, 1932. 

Cuba, peso ($1.000). By law of May 25, 1934. 

Czechoslovakia, Koruna ($0.0418). Effective 
Feb. 17, 1934; exchange control established Oct. 3 
19. 


Denmark, krone ($0.4537). onversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

Dominican Republic, dollar ($1.6931). U. 8. 
money is principal circulating medium. 

Ecuador, sucre ($0.3386). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Feb. 9, 1932. 

Egypt, pound (100 piasters), ($8.3692). Conver- 
sion oF notes into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

Estonia, kroon ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended June 28, 1933. 

Finland, markka ($0.0426). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Oct. 12, 1931. 

France, frane ($0.0663). Suspension of converti- 
bility of notes into gold and embargo placed on gold 
exports—Sept. 25, 1936. 

AS ode ah reichsmark_ ($0.4033). 
trol established July 13, 1931. 

Great Britain, pound sterling ($8.2397). Obliga- 
tion to sell gold at legal monetary par suspended 
Sept. 21, 1931. 

Greece, drachma ($0.0220). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Apr. 26, 1932. 

Guatemala, quetzal ($1.6931). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended Mar. 6, 1933. 

Haiti, gourde ($0.2000)._ National bank notes 
redeemable on demand in U. S. dollars. 

Honduras, lempira ($0.8466). Gold exports pro- 
hibited Mar. 27, 1931; lempira circulates as equiva- 
lent of half of U. S. dollar. 

Hungary. pengd ($0.2961). 
established July 17, 1931. 

"India (British) rupee ($0.6180). Obligation to sell 
gold at legal monetary par suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

Indo-China, piaster ($0.6633). Piaster pegged to 
French france at the rate of 1 piaster—10 French 
franes. Information with regard to the relationship 


Exchange con- 


Exchange control 


of piaster to france subsequent to September 25 
not yet available. * De es 

Irish Free State, free state pound ($8.2397). Con- 
ee st notes into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

taly, lira ($0.0891). Exechan: g 
lished’ May 23,1934. ee con 

Japan, yen ($0.8440). Em 
Deo ts teak: ») bargo on gold exports 
Latvia, lat ($0.3267). Exchan F 
lished Oct. 8, 1937 ge control estab 

Liberia, dollar (31.6931). 
pal circulating medium. 

Lithuania, litas ($0.1693). Free export of gold 
Suspended Oct. 1, 1935. 

Mexico, peso ($0.8440). By law of July 25, 1931, 
gold has no legal tender status but it may be held as 
monetary reserve. 

Netherlands and colonies, gulder (florin). ($0.6806). 
Suspension of convertibility of notes into gold and 
embargo placed on gold exports—Sept. 26, 1936. 

Newfoundland, dollar ($1.6931). Newfoundland 
and Canadian notes legal tender. 

New Zealand, pound sterling ($8.2397). Conver- 
sion of notes into gold suspended and export of gold 
— Aug. 5, 1914; exchange regulations Dec., 

Nicaragua, cordoba ($1.6933). Embargo on gold 
exports Noy. 13, 1931. 

_ Norway, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept.'29, 1931. Y 

Panama, balboa ($1,6933). U. 8. money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium. 

Paraguay, peso (Argentine) ($1.6335). Paraguayan 
paper currency is used; exchange control estab- 
lished June 28, 1932. 

Persia, (Iran) rial ($0.0824). Obligation to pay out 
gold deferred Mar. 13, 1932; exchange control estab-, 
lished Mar. 1, 1936. 

Peru, sol ($0.4740). 
gold suspended May 18, 

Philippine Islands, peso ($0.5000). 
proved March 16, 1935. . 

Poland, zloty($0.1899). Exchange control estab- 
lished Apr. 17, 1936. 

Portugal, escudo ($0.0748). 
ard suspended Dee. 31, 1931. 

Rumania, leu ($0.0101). Exchange control estab- 
lished May 18, 1932. 

Salvador, colon ($0.8466). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Oct. 7, 1931. 

Siam, baht (Tical), ($0.7491). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended May 11, 1932. 

Spain, peseta ($0.3267). ‘Exchange control estab- 
lished May 18, 1931. 

Straits Settlements, dollar ($0.9613). British 
poe sterling and Straits dollar and half dollar legal 
tender. 

Sweden, krona ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

Switzerland, frane ($0.3267). Suspension of con- 
vertibility of notes into gold and embargo placed on 
gold exports—Sept. 26, 1936. 

Turkey, piaster ($0.0744). 100 pilasters equal to 
the Turkish £; conversion of notes into gold sus- 
Ces 1916; exchange control established Feb. 26, 
1930. 


Union of South Africa, pound sterling ($8,2397). 
i bt of notes into gold suspended Dee. 28, 
1932. 

Union of Soviet Republics, chervonetz ($8.7123). 
State monopoly of exchange. 

Uruguay, peso ($1.7511). 
into es suspended Aug. 2, 
established Sept. 7, 1931. 

Venezuela, volivar ($0.3267). Premium on foreign 
hy Ce established Aug. 29, 1934, by agreement 
of banks. 

Yugoslavia, dinar ($0.0298). Exchange contro! 
eiablaued Oct. 7, 1931. 


British money is princei- 


By act ap- 


Gold exchange stand- 


Conversion of notes 
1914 exchange control 


Conversion of notes into ~ 
1932. ; 


GOLD AND SILVER—U. S., AND wOne ROD 
(Estimates; domestic, by Bureau. = Mines; world, by Bureau of 
Gold. 


Year U.S. Production. World Production: U. 3. Brodudiocd 
- (Cal. = (a 
: Fine Ozs. Value. Fine Ozs. Value. Fine Ozs. Value. 
Dollars Dollars ollar. 
3,289,897] 79,171,000] 12,315,135/254,576,300 |57,647,000 35 vat. “100 te 591,364|107, 7626, "400 
3,805,500] 78,666,700} 12,625,527 55,214'000| 33,128;400|173,011,283 103,806,700 
3,870,000} 80,000,000 ie apeese 55,500,000} 29,415,000 162 163853 86,264, 701 
4,574,340 94; 560,000 5 i 28,050,600/203, 131,404 
4,821,700 99673,400 21,965,111 0 ,455,200/212,149,023 
4,657,017] 96,269,100) 22,022,180 455, 239, 100 30,854,500|221,715,673 
4,687,053] 96,890,000] 22,397,136/462,989, "761 9 32,615,700 226, 192,923 
4,520,719 93) 451,500) 22, °605,068 467,288,203 39,197,400}230, 904; 241 
4,271,562| 88, "301,023 22'928,579 473,975,794 40,864,871/210, '013, 423 
4,572. 94,531,800] 21,875,618 2, 100} 40,067,700 172,263/596 
4,887,604|101, '035, 700} 23,010,348 37,397,300] 173,000,507 
4,479,05 92'590,300 22, "400; 370 48'953.000 180,80 
4,051,440] 83,750,700) 20 "457,475 59,078, 100/186,125,017 
3,320,784] 68,646,700) 18,701,294 66,485,129)/203, 
2,918,628] 60,333,400) 17,376,201 63,533,652 
2,476,166] 51,186,900) 16,130,273)3: 60,801,955] 173,2 A 
2,422,006] 50,067,300) 16,006,695 330; ‘387, vial 53,052,441/171,285,542/108,110,295 
2,363,075 48) 849) 100} 15,576,270/321, "990,089 |5 56,240,048/209,815,448]142 536,023 
2,502,632 51.734,000 17,977,807 371, 634,253 ; 5 60,134,839|246,009,534/172,275,552 
2,528,900] 52,277,000} 18, 667,063/385, ries 387 43,822,814/239,484,703)1 
2,411,987] 49, 1860, 200 18, "102 ,268 "260 45,911,864/245,213,993|172 
2'335,042| 48,269,600] 19,251,794 39,136 ,497|253,795, 166|159,568,628 
2,197,125} 45,418,600] 19,180,231 34,266,328/253,981,085/144 
2,233,251| 46,165,400] 19,399,124 34,200,567|257,925,154/151,213,780 
2/208/386| 45:651.400| 19,585,536|404,968,955 |61.327.868| 32\687,754 pee 3s 139,960,839 
2'285,603| 47:247.600| 20,836,318|430,724.934 19'538,029|248.708,426| 96,309,849 
2'395,878| 491527,200| 22'329'525/461,592.277 8:970,294 Tos, 919/987] 56,842,265, 
2,449,032] 50,626,000) 24,150,761/499,240,663 ,980, 6,762,578] 164,892'802| 46,506,363 
2,556,246 52'842'300 25,367,395 524, 390, ‘497 8) 050,920}172,994,944 60, 543) 041 
3,119,160|109,014,594| 27,372,374/958,033,090 |32,995,015| 21, 330, 111}19 0; 398, 156 91, 929: 942 
3,676,327|128,671,384| 30,001,209/1,050,042,315\48,825,549| 35,093,363|215,948,585|139,463,915 


i F Estimates of world gold production (1,000 fine oz.) by the Federal Reserve Board are as follows—(1923) 
17,786; (1924), 19,050; (1925) -19,031; (1926), 19,369; (1927), 19,446; (1928), 19,583; (1929), 19,673; (1930). 
‘ yi 20,722; (193), 22,371; (1932), 24,266; (1933), 25,514; (1934), 27,339; (1935), '30,678. 


' WORLD GOLD PRODUCTION. 
(From a Federal Reserve Bulletin. Figures show thousands of dollars.) 
Production Reported Monthly. 


Esti. 
- Year. arene Africa. North and South America. Far East. 
roduc- |— = 
tion. South Rho- | West sa a Austra+ 
Africa. | desia. |Africa. |Canada States. Mexteo |” bin "| chite. lia. | Japan.|India. 


: $1= 2658/10 grains of gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=820.67. 
1929. .) 404, 969 215,242) 11,607 | 4,297 he 862) 45, Sab 13,463 | 2,823. 683) 8,712 
1930... 430; 725| 221,526) 11,476 4.995 54) 47,123] 13,813 | 3,281 428 $553 $081 pase 


Hee] Zee) 228 808) Le ags | Baas spent 50,626 

1932... i p 26| 12,070 | 5,132 788| 14,563 

sod “| 524:390| 227,673! 13/335 | 6,623! 60,968! 52,8421 13/169 | 61165 | 3,009] 16.790 3968 bore 
$1=155/21 grains of gold 8/10 fine; t. e., an ounce of fine gola—S35. 

24,264 |12,153 | 104,023)107,632] 23,135 °)12,045 ) 8,350) 30,447 )16, 

251477 (13,625 114°9711126,3251 237858 |11°517 9,251 31/117 20, "ba3 it’ a 


-1934., 963,369] 366,795 
«| 1985... 1,044/627! 377,090 
The ~ The Union of South ae oe gold output es 10,773,991 fine ounces (£76,532,830 value realized. 
a In the Belgian Congo oduction was—(1929) $2,390,000; (1930) $2,69 ) 
tbh) $3, 642. 000; (1933) 3, gai, 000; (1934) $6,549,000; 935) §7'138008 $2,899,000; (1981) $3 evans 


_ MINE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CHIEF STATES, 


Gold. Silver. 
Value J 
State or Territory. . Fine Fine 1935 Fine cee yome 
F Ounces, Ounces, ($35 per .}| Ounces, Ounces, ($0.71875 

J 1934. 1935. Ounce). 1934. 1935. per Ounce): 

me em 

i - “Anizon nee ah ee 167,024 | 242,680 | . $8,493,800 | 4,448,474 | 6, 

MMeNitenis.. 719,064 888.500 | 31,097°500 844/413 Tooter ba eet 
(Ol) G)20 linn hae 324,923 | 349,281 | 12,224;828 | 3,475,661 | 4,696,064 | 3.375206 
LENGE ee a 84/817 83/882 2,935,870 | 7,394,143 | 10'241°778 | 7'361/278 

BERT ODUADE f ohivhol cc asde oo 150,558 5,269,516 | 4,006/46 9,355,854 | 6.724520 
BUAUS HS cc exis 144275 184/940 6,472,900 | 3,057/114 | 4/359°300 "133/247 
New Mexia s,.. oeeecans 27,807 33,435 oA iOa38 1,061,775 | 1,061,902 763, 
OE 5 Sk eis Fon 712 H 46,5 f ; 
South DAKOUALIA Si in ovine s 486,1 19 567,230 19) te 057 oorrae 151047 108 05 
BU OMAR Te Sa peta, veg eigts wi , Bos 854,442 | 1,000, , 
UCTS Alek GS ee ees 136,582 184,659 6, 463, 051 | 7,111,417 5208 368 6 btrory 
Washington.............. or ne De er a a3 8,884 44,120 52,320 | "37/605 
a Set Dees 0, 168, 600 
_ SST AT LER eee eee 340/314 | 444°655 | 15/562'925 243 700 Biase 288 O88 
are # "others Total 3,11 va ton emmadal 
Others and Total......... 9,160 _| 3,676,327 | 128,671,384 | 32,995,015 | 48,825,549 | 35,093,363 _ 


Arriv: t U. S. mints and assay offices and 
32H B00 ee POR eT rai nT og on at private refineries, in 1935—gold, 3,609,285 oz. 126, 


pO stic COINAGE AT 


pe ae 


her Galendar ) 
brotal Value. Years. Gold. 


Other and 
Silver. Total Value. 


$31,445,403} |1¢ $177,360,000 $8,748,687] $189,73,337 
40,235, '000} —-8,590;500|  54/225'41 aa 
4 570, 100°782'819] 19: 60, aga, 000 621,00 at 23 120 
= g 5 4 2 
aS. 84 3 66,665,000 08, $35 '900- 


ea oer ac .365, 66,283,038] 1 ee} 12 * 
ey 208,010, 000} 21,627.040] ~229/946;730 eh Nueee t §ere20 Latta 


192,380,000 8 216,456.863]|1935.... | N 
Be ee ss 7815401565| 19'825;806] 102'828'001 Eat 1,287,224 
ee 1256451000] _11286'319] 141147127 ||1793-1935.|4, 526,218,001 1,481, 204,639|6,160,065,006 ag 
218,000| 1,481,204, 63916,160,065,006 


, 
‘ ~Lotal figures in the above table include nickels and one-cent pieces. 


METALS USED IN UNITED STATES COINAGE IN 1935. 
Metals Used, Pounds Avoirdupois. 


Denomination. | Pieces. | 


Silver. | Copper. Nickel. Tin & Zin 
i ns 
y 3,540,000 187,747 20,860 '\)..:. 2.50% Bobet | eee 
. 16, aoc 047 406,819 46,202 )..0..< 5 Oi idrous rata] ee 
y 43,924,000 544,688 GO,521 fo SURI alee ne 
) 85,147,000 422,352 $6028 Ds oS nies ce nee eM ee 
; iS AOS Oe: eee 666,794 222,265 |....... 
331,090,000 |)... 220200101 S56. SLb| bts. 4a aes 
1 560,760,047 1,561,606 2,997,120 222,265 
io” eres “nickel’’ consists of 25 percent nickel and 75 percent copper, and the ‘‘penny” is a bronze contains 
i 93 Pes tbG copper and 5 percent tin and zinc. The 1,561,606 pounds avoirdupois of silver is equivalent to aide 
7 73,400 fine ounces troy. i. 


The unit in weighing gold-is the troy ounce. A grains and the avoirdupois pound contains 7am Wer 
: “fine” ounce means an ounce of pure gold. On | grains, there being 16 ounces to the pound. The os 
- Jan. 31, 1934, the President proclaimed the U. S. troy ounce is about one-tenth heavier than he 
gold dollar to be 15 5-21 grains of gold 9-10 fine, | *VQidupois ounce, ne. 
which is equivalent to $35 per fine troy ounce; 
. the previous value of gold was $20.67+ per fine 
4 ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 grains of gold 


: VALUE AND WEICHT OF COLD. a 


quently, used tor > 
monetary purposes. It is about di 
6% inches long, and 134 inches aon’ The va 
such a bar, at $35 per fine ounce, appro: 
_ 9-10 fine. Weighings are made in troy ounces and | $14,000. It is the largest made. Fe 
iy decimals thereof. Jewelers use the penny weight A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 
and grains. The troy pound never is used. The The gold in the United States Treasury, $10,608, 
4 grain is the same in both troy and ecuivdnzibt! 304, 000" jon June 30, 1936, would make a bar al out 
Measure but the ounce and the pound are not the | 50 ft ‘eotie 
same. The troy ounce contains 480 grains and the ; 
troy pound 5,760 grains, there being 12 ounces to 
, wns pound. The avoirdupois ounce contains 4374 


AVERAGE PRICE OF GOLD IN LONDON, AND U.S. EQUIVALENT. 7. 


‘ Equivaigat Equivalent 
; ai in U.S. oi in U.S. a 
s Boe. BES ° s ge Sa ae 2 2. ea8e 3 
3 | $202 | $58| 2 2 | §S0f | S5R/ 2 _ 18 | gh0e | Z 
Bu] e243 | age | - H:| S283 | Mg | «eS lle.| e688 | A 
© aa pha oH Sap = eS || ok = 
a8| sas3 | 582 | 580 ]as| Sass | 522 | S85 |] 38] sad | 5 
On| aSAS | BES | & Obl mSas | BSS | BSS || On| asas | & 
iS Say" 4 8 2 a. wid, £ 8. 
317 9.15/$18.921|$20.642 317 9.00 4 4 
1317 9.44| 18.927] 20.648 317 9.00 44 
B17" (9. 410 1.03 44 
317 9. 5 12 11.52 4 4 
Rei a 5 7 ..50 4 12 
S47 -O. 413 3.80 5 18 
Sts 9. 410 2.90 6 4 
BIG. 9: 413 8.3 61 
SET 9. 4 645.6 7 
Buz 9. 1928 4 411.1 


- Conversions on basis of legal monetary parity; exchange not a factor. 


ANNUAL PRICE OF BAR SILVER IN LONDON. - ‘ 
(By the Director of the Mint. Value of a fine ounce at average quotation and par of exe 


‘ence. 2 | . | Pence. | Pence. Doua rT 
[pees a ieloe. 24 21-32| .540 .22||1928..... 30 “3 2 [83 11-16/31 19-16). 7038 asi 
oyna 36 Liss "Eis : "62||1925...... el3s 716/39 3-33 
18 [31 18-16]28 11-16 


| ae 25 mn 5 .37||1927-.... an Pe 
ben. .(22 5-16/27 1-4 |23 5-8 | . -84)/1928..... -8 126 
. -|26 11-16}35 13-16/31 3-8 686 «11}}1929..... 7-18 )24 15-32 
.|35 11-16) 55 40 13-16] .89525|23. BO. as. 
.|42 1-2 |49 A7 17-32|1.04171/19.84//1931..... 
.|47 3-4 {79 “22. , 


8 7-8 [89 


’ i e 8 
$3 3 13-32] .75403/27 .411)) 2 _ 7-8)386 1-4 38 15-16 


Nors.—There is maintained in the Treasury— (i) 
as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury 
‘Notes of 1890—8$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) 
as security for Treasury Notes of 1890—an equal 
dollar amount in standard silver dollars (these 
notes are being canceled and retired on receipt); 
(iii) as security for outstanding silver certificates— 
Silver in bullion and standard silver dollars of a 
Monetary value equal to the face amount of such 
silver certificates; and (iv) as security for gold 
certificates—gold bullion of a value at the legal 
Standard equal to the face amount of such gold 
certificates. ‘ 

Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States and a first lfen on all the assets of the 
issuing Federal Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve 
notes are secured by the deposit with Federal 


oo a oe 
\ 


United States—Stock of Money of Various Kinds. 


Reserve agents of a like amount.of gold certificates 
or of gold certificates and such discounted or pur- 
chased paper as is eligible under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act, or, until March 3, 1937, of 
direct obligations of the United States if so authorized 
by a majority vote of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Resérve System. 

Federal Reserve banks must maintain a reserve 
in gold certificates of at least 40 percent, including 
the redemption fund which must be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States, against Federal 
Reserve notes in actual circulation. 

“Gold certificates’ as used in the table includes 
credit with the Treasurer of the United States 
payable in gold certificates. : 

Federal Reserve bank notes and National bank 
notes are in process of retirement. 


a 


292 
STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Money Held in Treasury. Money Outside of Treasury. 
Total — In Circulation. 
Stock of Amount held in Reserve 
i inst U.S. 
June money in trust against gold} aga ai =p 
é f lver certifi- | notes (and Total. 
oe ear noe oiite (ana Treas- | Treas. notes Amount. |Capita. . 
ury notes of 1890) of 1890). 
SS — Gia ee Pere't. 
s ollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. ollars. 
apg...| gotten sre ataaze] esha tas "| tenn |e tuvaar aa dar iar | 348 
Beyer |. sean qhaiaae| coor Boe 759. 150'000°000 | 2’279'114'169|2'279°114,169| 28.81 
1902. ..| 2,593,909,680| 1,097,554,958 782,759,447 | 150,000,000 |2.279,119, 108 2 2 oe Oe oo 82 
1903. ..| 2:717,645,797 | 1,168;981,838 851/068,220 50,000,000 | 2.309, 73211212Joa or tda| ay ag 
1904. . .| 2)838/022;660 | 1,224,812,920 939,695,854 150,000,000 9,553,905/598|2 ah. 805.692) See 
1905. ..| 2)919}493,653| 1/245,500,840 949,347,475 000,000 12.623,200.288 ated aad-gent Sade 
1906. . .| 3,109,379,635| 1,330,108,772 893s 18 828 | 130'000-000. |2'813,863,253 |2'813,863.253| 32.69 
1907...) 3,158,110,743 | 1,420,506,549/ 1.070.209.0321 120;000'000 | 3'079;154,048|3:079.154.948] 35.19 
1908. . .| 3,423/067.787 | 1,597,131,693| 1,253,218,854 150,000,000 ED Se ESE Ce ged eat 
1909. ..| 3:451.521.162 | 1,599,621,318] 1,296,926,188 | 150,00 E000 3.128828. 0991 214 oe ee ca eae 
1910. ..| 3)466,855,679 | 1,603,186,039| 1,285,013,962 150,000,006 BiA48, G82, 603/3, 145 6S) O08) Saas 
1911. . .| 3,606,988,823 | 1,731,084,446| 1,387,148,881 | 150,000, Bi60:050, 205 Ze reg 0s eee 
“| 3,701,964,792 | 1,782,320.070| 1,415,575,588 | 150,000,000 | 3,335,220,310/3,335,220,310) 34.87 
3.777-020.720 | 1/834.111°705| 1,475,782,971 | 150,000,000 | 3,418,691,986|3.418.691.986) 38.12 
‘| 3,78 9| 1/845,569,804| 1,507,178,879 ~|. 150,000,000 | 3,459,434,174/3,458,059, i 
| koaetaeett| Samra] AA | LEE 8s (aa elt] 
‘541; ,535, 766 ,057,409, 2,979, 242,603, ,649,258, : 
| BUR ECr ae] ERO TAME | LTS s (seca echt cla ahs 
‘| 6,906,237, 1250,806| 1,407,694, ,979, 337,680, ,481,696, : 
“| Sessi4is.d49 | 2°9077811.676 6,672. 152-979-026 | 9,687.274.720|4,876.638,244| 45.95 
|| 8[158/495,864| 2;379,663,573 704,637,755 | 152,979,026 | 6,483,470,046/5,467,988,616| 51.38 
‘| 8,174,527,767 | 2,921,089,410 919,643,386 | 152/979,026 | 6,173.081,743|4,910,992,490 45.29 
‘| $12761070,257 | 3,515,582;704| 1,000,577,605 | 152,979,026 | 5,761,065,158)4,463,172,111 40.61 
‘| 8,702;788,390] 3,821,845,775| 1,150,167,965 | 152,979,026 | 6,031.110,580|4,823,274,772 43.18 
8'846.541.519| 41248'437.682| 1,628;138,695 | 152,979,026 | 6,226,242,532|4,849,307,433 2.64 
{| 8/299;382000] 4,176.381,450| 2,059;798,696 | 153,620,986 | 6,187,048,829|4,815,207,508 41. 3 
8,428,971,329| 4,210,358,026| 2,139,770, 154,188/886 | 6,358,383,731|4,885,266,064 71 
{| 8/667;281,866| 4,159,055,896| 2,096,205,453 | 155,420,721 |6,604.431,423)4,851,321,131 40.90 
‘| 8[118,090,754| 3/725'649,727| 1,986,761.140 | 156,039,088 |6,379,202,167|/4,796,626,257| 39.9 
8'538,796.192| 3°789,886,214| 1,854/372,591 | 156,039,088 |6,603,282,569|4,746,296,562] 39.08 
{| 8/306,564,064| 4/021/936,763| 1,978,447,640 | 156,039,088 |6,263,074,941|4,521,987,962| 36.71 
9;079,623,698| 4:277:734.850} 2:196,103-165 | 156,039,088 |7,047,992.013|4,821,933,298] 38.86 
“| 91004:504,534] 3/493;121;805| 1,9791137,320 | 156,039,088 |7,490,520,049|5,695,171,375| 45.63 
1/10;078,416,523] 3,797.691,605| 1,711;721,413 | 156,039,088 | 7,992,446,331|5,720,764.384| 45.51 
||18,634.380,567| 8,408,392,036| 5,453,712,918 | 156,039,431 |6,679,455,159 5,373,469.752| 42.50 
*|15,113,034,715] 9,997,361,666| 7,131,431,261 | 156,039,431 |6,714/514/339|5,567,092,519| 43.78 
.(17/402'497'707111,851,635,026| 9.355,223,763 | 156,039,431 19,602,059,054 6,241,204,903| 48.79 
STOCK OF MONEY, CLASSIFIED BY KIND, AT THE END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR. 
Gold coin Federal National Other Pet. 
June and Silver Subsidiary reserve bank and of gold 
30. bullion. dollars. silver. notes. notes. total. a 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars- Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1.357,655,988 | 568,228,865 | 114.824,189 |............. 495,719.806 | 2,919,493,653 | 46.50 
1,636,043, 568,277,508 | 155,158,748 | 2. occu... s. 3,430,733 | 3,466,855,679 | 47.19 
1,753,196,722 | 568,279,367 | 159,607,364 |...-......... 728,194'508 | 3,606,988,823 | 48.61 
1)818,188,417 | 568,278,020 | 170,588,205 |............. 745,134,992 | 3,701,964;792 | 49.11 
1,870,761,835 | 568,273,263 | 175,195,996 |............- 9,157,906 | 3,777,020,720 | 49.53 @ 
1,890,656,791 | 568,272,478 | 182,006,687 |............. 750,671,899 | 3,797,825,099 | 49.78 
1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 84,260,500 | 819,273,593 | 4,050,782.821 | 49.02 
2'444'635,900 | 568,271,000 | 188'890,000 176,168,450 | 744,174, 4'541,729,710 | 53.83 ~ 
3,220,241,826 | 568,269'513 | 198,274,719 547,407,960 .| 715,420,010 | 5,678,773.560 | 56.71 
3,162,807,999 | 499,515,930 | 231,856,580 | 1,847:580,445 | 724'205,485 | 6:906/237,092 | 45.80 
3,113,306,403 | 308,145,759 | 242'870,438 | 2'687,556,985 | 719,276,732 | 7.688,413'449 | 40.49 
2/865,482,492 | 268,857,494 8,855,239 | 3,405,877,120 | 719:037,730 | 8.158495,864 | 35.12 
3,274,729,834 | 288,788,378 | 271,314,375 ,429, 743,290,374 | 8;174,527:767 | 40.06 
3,784,651,712 | 381,174,404 | 271/210,886 | 2,555,061,660 | 758,202,027 | 8(276,070,257 | 45.73 
4,049,553,748 | 491,886,769 | 269/186, 2,676,902,380 | 747,439,719 | 8.702,788,390 | 46.53 
4,488,390,565 | 503,754,851 | 277,614,378 | 2/339,048'030 | 778,011,779 | 8,.846,541,519 | 50.74 
4,360,382,000 | 522,061,078 | 283,471,971 | 1,942,239,530 | 733:366,074 | 8130316315583 | 52.54 
4,447,396,937 | 533,491,184 | 288,923,000 | 1,995,205,700 | 702,669,244 | 8'498'971'329 | 52.76 
4,587,298,153 | 537,944,446 | 295,589,859 | 2\077,473,195 | 704,146,267 | 8,667,281,866 | 52.93 
4,109,162,895 | 539,961,701 | 299,010,231 | 2,002'810,830 | 699,620,652 | 8,118,090:754 | 50.62 
4,324,350,860 | 539,960,849 | 304,187,449 | 2/194,970/415 4;294'442 | §1538,796,192 | 50.64 
4,534,865,716 | 539,959,520 | 310,978,375 | 1,746,500,885 | 698,317,468 | 8,306,564,064 | 54.59 
4,955,921,258 | 539,958,327 | 308,619,365 | 2.101578.450 | 697,004'446 | 9'079°623'698 | 54.58 
3,918,596,000 | 540,008,000 | 304,883,000 | 3,028,397,215 | 736,674,213 | 9'003,907,691 | 43.52 
4,317,554,384 | 540,007.398 | 298,634,122 | 3,336,866,350 | 970,601,088 |10,078,416,523 | 42°84 
.| 7,856,180,556 | 540,007,124 | 295,891,990 | 3,350,987,755 | 954,694'753 |13/634,380.567 | 57.62 
1935 ..| 9,115,643,492 »642,265 | 313,423,778 | 3,492,853,620 | 769,095,645 |15,113,034'715 | 60.32 
1936. . |10,608,416,678 | 547,080,503 | 331,715,133 | 4,296,309,560 | 371,721,815 |17/402'497,707 | 60.95 


By ee ea. ae ToS 
ited States—Savings and Other Banks. 


ae SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
__ (Figures compiled by the United States Treasury Department). 
‘Stock Savings Banks. ; 4 Mutual Savings Banks. 


Depositors. Depositors. 


Deposits. Deposits 


Banks 


v0. No. Pollars No. No. 
1,529 2,380,496 | 856,546,005 630 8,305,562 | 3, 
1/242 297,911 | 854,235,985 622 8,590,746 | 4) 
15185 2,431,958 |  960,742/593 622 81935,055 | 4, 
1,194 2/368.089 | 1,006/406/9 625 "O11, 4 
1;128/331; 622 8,948,808 | 4° 
1,319/654,000 620 91445,327 | 5. 
1,363,451, 623 91619260 | 5, 
1,384,004/000 619 ‘665,861 | 5, 
1,428/883;000 618 10,057,436 | 6, 
1,543,245,000 613 10,409,776 | ~ 6, 
. 1;790,514.000 611 10,616,215 | 7) 
? 1,746,642;000 620 11053'886 | 7, 
a 1,453,035,000 618 11,337,398 | 8,05 
1,338,011, 616 11,732,143 | 38/6 
1;2271035,000 611 11,748,085 | 8,890, 
1,166,192; 06 11,895.07 95190 
1,022'085,000 600 12'356,114 | 10/0 
3 832/536,000 594 12'521:750 | 10. 
705,589,000 576 12;683,788 
694/26 1,000 578 13,077,111 
/ 714,900,000 571 13,213,211 7, : 
Teer Tall biel BA a ee ae 566 13,165,045 | 10,037,169,000 — 


The Government has qiit obtaining separately the returns for stock savings banks, inasmuch as they 
are, for the most part, commercial banks, the same as other State banks and trust companies. . cates 


a Se eee 
-% STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. zs 
(All figures, except number of institutions, in millions and tenths of millions of dollars) __ 


State (Commercial) Banks. Loan and Trust Companies. 


J Cap. De- Cap. De- 

a posits. No. | Assets. | Surp. posits. No. 
r ae es 399. a ,231.0) 1. 5) 4,177.8| 1,036 
7s as » . i s Ee i -1) 1,408] 8,320.0 985.7} 6,061.9 799 
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In 1914 the first Community Trust was organized 


~ f- 
fo Cleveland to provide s mechanism for the ef | rs’ Chicago follows with $6,018,316: 


- fective administration of multiple funds dedicated 
to public charitable purposes and the safeguarding 
of such funds against loss of usefulness resulting 
from changes in economic and social conditions. 

Funds comprising 2 Community Trust are held 
by banks and trust companies qualified to act as 
its trustee. An institution so designated becomes 
responsible for the investment and care of the 

rincipal of a given fund. The income therefrom 
expended under the direction of a central Dis- 
tribution Committee, which is empowered to take 
such action as may be necessary to carry out the 
general charitable intention of the donor, including 
the appropriate amendment of the original terms, 
in the event that their literal execution becomes 


The Comptroller General of the United States, 
as head of the General Accounting Office, is charged 
by law with the settlement and adjustment, in- 
dependently of the-executive departments, of ali 
claims and demands whatever by the cep lear 

‘ ainst it, and all accounts, whatever in whic 
fag Gavernment is concerned, ‘either as debtor or 

‘ereditor, and is vested with all powers and duties 

previously conferred or imposed by law upon the 
Former eee ote peo and the six 

Auditors of the Treasury Department. 

Avie superintends the recovery of all debts finally 


with $5,825,866; Boston with $4,916,332; 
with $3,107,622; Indianapolis with $2 
Minneapolis and Buffalo each had resources 
ing $2,000,000, while Richmond, Santa B 
Denver exceeded the $1,000,000 mark. r 
1935 New_York disbursed $187,054; Cleveland 
$219,169; Boston, $197,634; Chicago, $1 
Indianapolis, $89,403, and Winnipeg, $60,809. — 
The New York Community Trust is now com- 
posed of forty separate funds, ranging from mod 
sums to funds of $1,000,000, created by Mr. a 
Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, and $2,500,000 set 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
fund within a community foundation retai 
separate identity, with a distinguishing nam 
its own specific Bet oni ; 
In New York, Winthrop W. Aldrich and Tt 
M. Debevoise are, respectively, chairman 
Trustees’ Committee and the Distribution Co 
mittee. Ralph Hayes is director of the Co 
Trust, located at 111 Broadway. ye a 


Assistant | Id 
not eligible for reap’ Qe 
two offices began J ine 


Ss) 


ahh, 


Number of banks. 


STATISTICS OF ALL ean ; 
(Data were gathered by the Federal Reserve Board.) 


a i : As of June 30 for 1914-1923, for December 31, 1923- 1932; June 30, 1933 and since. 
ie ti 


Deposits, other than interbank depoaite 
(in millions of dollars) 


Nonmember Nonmember 
Member banks banks Member banks banks 
ry Total, Total, 
all Bey | ca é ree 
banks Na- tua anks Na- ua 
i Total | tional | State | sav- | Other Total | tional | State | sav- | Other 
ings ings 
26,27. yes 7,514 ee 644] 18,116] 18,566].......| 6,37: ...| 3,916) 8,276 
26,605} 7,614) 7,597 17 639} 18,352! 19,131} 6,678! 6,609 68] 3,951} 8,502 
7,041) 7,605) 7,571 34 632| 18,804| 22.759] 8,395] 8,159 235| 4,188) 10,176 
27,495) 7,652) 7,599 53 632] 19,211] 26,352) 10,301) 9,742 559} 4,422) 11,630 
28,334) 8,212) 7,699 513 636] 19,486| 28,765] 15,671| 11,214) 4,457) 4,422) 8,67 
28,600} 8,821] 7,779] 1,042 633] 19,146] 33,603] 19,170} 12,951] 6,219 751} 9,682 
29,829) 9,398] 8,024) 1,374 631| 19,800| 37,721] 21,915) 14,316] 7,600) 5,187; 10,618 
30,560} 9,745] 8,150] 1,595 634| 20,181) 35,742) 20,637] 12,991) 7,646) 5,575) 9,529 
30,158} 9,892 244) 1,648 630] 19,636] 37,615] 22,397] 13,821) 8,575} 5,780} 9,439 
29,833) 9,856} 8,236) 1,620 628| 19)349} 40,688] 23,871] 14,490] 9,380] 6,295] 10,522 
29,505 42,163 6,455} 10,712 
6,898} 11,101 
7,298] 11,897 
7,763) 11,918 
8,344) 12,502 
8,849] 13,091 
8,916} 12,508 
9,507| 10,972 
5, 271 10,105} 8,28 
41,643 16,101 81 
37,998 14,772 
17,097) 9,518 
19,031) 10,465 
34.098] 21/986] 12/112 


Comprises all national banks in the continental 
nite States and all State commercial banks, trust 
eas. mutual and stock savings banks, and such 
te and industrial banks as are included in ab- 

; issued by State banking soe ents Also 
includes, during the period June 1934-June 1935, 
Wane: ‘banks which, under the provisions of sec. 
1(a) of the Banking Act of 1933, submitted condition 
orts to the Comptroller of the Currency; under the 
ended provisions of sec. 21(a) private banks no 


J os 88), and May.1936 (p. 398). 
‘Date of reports of member banks; figures for non- 
Tr ember banks are as of nearest available date. 


Total Re- 
sources. 


Biks. Capital. | Deposits. 


/ 1,000 Dols. 
768114 231) 3,789.458:404 
7791544247 


e ,670,000 1,648,000 16,151,040 
! 7691/1; 098, 204, (000]10, 237, 1433 :000)17; 839,502 
9762'1,115,507,000|15,924,865,000 20,799,550 
019 1, 224.166,00]17.155.421.000 23° 1411253 


‘8s Govt: 
ork Cation Pe aanieek by U.S 
5,000; other b 


ead 


7,327,805 | 


Figures for June 30, 1914, which preceded estab- 

lishment of the Federal Reserve System, relate to 

national banks and banks other than national, re- 

ae, rather than to member and nonmember 
anks. 

Beginning June 30, 1933, all figures (other than for 
Tautual savings banks) relate to licensed banks only, 
with some exceptions as to nonmember~-banks. 

Prior to Dec. 30, 1933, member bank figures in- 
clude interbank deposits not subject to immeuice 
ee be which aggregated $103,000,000 on that 

ate. 
aa volume of counterfeit money seized rn ies 8. 
easury agents in the last four fiscal yea 


NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL, DEPOSITS AND RESOURCES. 


assay $994,313; (1934), $1,292,238; esl nel! 403,- 
311; (1936), $796,306. or these sums co in the 
four years totaled $298,176. 

sane Total Re- 


[prxs. ks. Capital. __ Deposits. 


sources. 


Dollars. 


3S 
x 


Sa 
oo 
==) 


ae 
i 
ene 
mmx 
Oma 
BOD 
f—} 
j=) 
i=] 


69,435,000 
'872,000 
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HOMME eo 09e 
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tome 
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22'518,246,000 3 e beg 
26,200,453, 000 29,702'839 


Rh |1s09) 503,000 
15, 374 1 691,375,000 


Y. City, $4 299 = 
$792.0 000, 000; Putten 
3,912,000; ureh, 


Public Debt; 


June 30. Gross Debt. 


Per ‘ 
Gross Debt. Cap. June 30. | Gross Debt. 


lars. 8 ‘ 
1,465,485,294! 24, Dollars. 


1/384'631°656 
1/249'470'5 


June 30. 


168, 
446, 
5.1105 


2/209.990,838 
21151;210,345 
3,199,932,730 


3 Ae 107, % 
ves cf 2,159}418(315 
Skees 2'298,912,643 
or 2,090,908,872| 41.69| 0 “60 |/1930: 
tens 2,019,285, 72 35 || 1906 : 31: O1/485,143| 13 
yes 6,915,644| 35.37)| 1907 178,193} 13133 /|1932. 19°487'000'768 | 186 
Aes 21 8 32.07) {3 90,403] 13-46) 1933... | 22.538,672,164 
Beaks 1,578,551,169| 28. eee Ae 9:9 2: é 38'700;802 624 | 928: 
ieee 1,555.659,550 1,153.984,937| 12! 33,778,543,494| 26: 


‘ INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. : MJ 
+7 (On basis of warrants issued 1901 to 1915; on daily Treasury statements (unrevised) 1916 to 1933. 
4 Year Pp Per || Year Y F 
“ Fise Interest. |Ca Interest. | Fisc. Interest. ise. Interest. 


lars. ls. Dollars. 4 Dollars. 5 lars, 
24,590,944). 22,899,108} .24 2 999,144,731] 9.2 ¢ 330,400 
24,308,576; . 22,863,957). , 991,000,759 47,613 
24,481,158}. 22,902,897| .23 1,055,923,690 a7 
21,426,138] .24) 22,900,869| . 24} 940,602 913 
21.803.836| .24)|1917 24,742.702 24 881,806,662 


21,342,979] .23)|191 189,743,277) 1. 26 | 831.937,700| 7. '617,127| 5: 
21,311,334] .23]/1919| 619/215.569| 5.90 7 | 787,019,578| 6. 93 820,926,353] | 
22'616,300! .24]|1920 11,020.251.622) 9.58 731,764,476) 6. 749,396,802] 5.8 
APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS. AG a 
Yr. Fise. | Ap’priations. || Yr. Fisc. / Ap’priations. || Yr. Fisc. | Ap’priations. 2 


Dollars. Dollars. 
162,414,648||1908..... 555,739,444 | 
218,115,440 Nae 627,516,247 
462,509,750) mi 648,191,676 
457,152,143}/1911..... 663,725,795 
479,365,657 < 5s 634,549,561 
486,439 1913.,... 617,382,178 
464,846,770} 1914..... 684,757,276 
467,159,617|}1915..... 674,497,625 
489,241,777 Oi take 678,677,859 
549,424,246/-1917..... 1,178.908,963 


A large part of the appropriations made by Con- 

gress are annual appropriations, intended only to 

4 cover the running expenses of the Government | 
g during a specific fiscal year. 

A Appropriations for rivers and harbors work, 

= lighthouses and public pai are by law ex-| 

q empted from the fiscal year itation, and are. 

q _ available until expended, as are also other ce 


2+ +0115, 144,501, /40'|1925...... 


3 
4,181,662'763]|1 
4,193/136,666 : i 


¥ 
These appropriations do not affect the b et or ‘ 
the national debt and for that reason are excluded. — 
The 1936 appropriations include $4,000,000,0 
for relief, work relief, etc., in the Emergency 
Appropriation Act of 1935 but do not includ 
= ne aa for adjusted compensation (Soldie: 
onus). % f.. ; 
The 1937 appropriations include $1,425,000, 10 
for relief and work relief, $308,000,000 for eme 
ency conservation (Civilian Conservation Co: 
$475, 253,410 for social security program, $440,000 
000, for Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment — 


Act. os 
The 1934 appropriations include $3,300,000,0 
National Industrial Recovery and Public 
administrations, granted by Congress; also $950,0! 
000 for the Federal Emergency Relief Ad: 
tion and the Civil Works program. : 
The 1935 appropriations include $1,424, 
for relief and Recovery, also Public W 
$1,081,022,428 for the Agricultural 
Administration (partly estimated). ‘ 


priations when expressly exempted by law. 

In the case of these appropriations, the amount 
that can be expended during any one fiscal year 
is sometimes limited. If not limited, the appro- 
priation rer all be used in one year or spread over 

od 


a veriod of years. 

The 1934 total as revised in the table above, 
and the 1935 total, do not include appropriations 
from receipts created by the increment resulting 
from the reduction in weight of the gold dollar 
under section 7 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 
amounting to $2,000,000,000 for 1934 for the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund and $139,299,557 for 1935 
_ for payment to surpius or Federal Reserve Banks. 


APPROPRIATIONS BY THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


e 74th Congress which adjourned June 20, 1936, 
Bie appropriations aggregating $9,579,756,510 in 
its First Session and $9,716,430,063 in its Second 
Session, a total of $19,296, 187,373, an all time record, 
as reported by Senator Glass. President Roosevelt, 
during the Tia and 74th. Co , approved 2,69: 
_ pills and vetoed 221, most of which were of the private 
laim variety. 
ongress for the fiscal year 1936-37 appropriated 


$ 
$383,104,859 is for purely mi 5) 
provided for an army of 165,000 men, 


Vee foe ae 8S) ee eee 
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296 United States—Government Balance Sheet. 
: UNCLE SAM’S BALANCE SHEET. 
RECEIPTS. 


(Ordinary revenues and other receipts belonging to General and Special accounts excluding postal revenues.) 


1. REVENUES: Fiscal Year 1936.|Fiscal Year 1935. 
e Se icbigame tae, TEA Bore, ere are Cos Se Ce Ree $1,426,575,433.84| $1,099, 118,637.90 
Be ee ee ee eee 218,780,753.53| 140,440,682.34 
RET UR a EN ig tutt tyme oe ae eyo Weiser sch ateusmrn ee es 160,058,761.47 ieee 
Capital stock and excess-profits taxes. .....---+.+-e eee eeee 109,452,042.21 pret 
ALGOWOVUCG DEV CLALE CARES. soc cc ois e cuete sfc nln ye acoie ao ols » nmin eens! 505,464,037.10 411,021, ‘ 
BROUACUO TEA ROS yo ois vent rin fein checkers a Lela aieays Sone Re ws Pare ar ane Wicplanels, 501,165,728.39 459,178,625.46 
SRI SARE tele state) a < wacceacuthr o Miinge ites wae miei sal fle ce liniednrey >] 68,989,885.60 43,133,373.45 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes. ......... 02 ee eee eee etree ees 382,652,152.90 341,999,395.97 
Total miscellaneous internal revenue taxes......... Fe AOO $2,008,849,294.48/$1,657,191,518.70 
(3) Processing taxes (Agricultural Adjustment Administration) .. . 76,649,383.41 521,379,871.22 


{4) Other internal revenue taxes: 
sCAx ON UNJUSt EnTiIChMENt . o.oo. 0. ek a oe he eee tele eee ew oie ris wane P aerpece 3 
Taxes on carriers and their employes ‘ 48° 278: 141 te hoe nee 
Bituminous coal tax 729: 2L7:68%> 2. = cpeateenae 
Social security taxes 
Total other internal revenue taz 


Total internal revenue. ... . 2 2. etc e sce e sees esse cence 


SERENE TMNT = (= 27s aA NE so. 3)2/ chs (Esa, 0 oe atale: ain iolar nic sia gD Sw julle Niblale ole a's 386,811,593.69]  343,353,033.56 
3. Miscellaneous revenues: $216,293,413.29| $169.002.670.88 
SMITE GG Ca AO eae es RIE bec OM At $4,115,956,615.13/$3,790,045,732.26 

II. REALIZATION UPON ASSETS: 
1. Repayments of investments................ ee ia ti Oe ort ior esa TES $7,320,403.67 
2: Sales of public lands, Department. of the Interior: ...............-|-. 2.0000. s ee ee 86,757.46 
SEES Ol CrOVErMIMENt: DLOPERGY 1. cise 5 ooisce saree lsisle Sic eile cat dhelonw swe alle dee wie wits vac ely 3,014,308.57 
PLoval TEeAhZzation UpPGM ASSets si. 2. ..ys fe- 5 ex.s s, gmiv wets wlel= Siena fiele San bom Bike ontesen $10,421,469.70 
Total receipt, general and special accounts............... $4,115,956,615.131$3,800,467,201.96 

EXPENDITURES. 
I. LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE: Fiscal Year 1936.) Fiscal Year. 1935 

Department. 

epecisiative establishment. 2.22.0... ee ses ccc eave ce cenoec ene $21,516,234.43) $19,623,726.95 
RU Den IMOGS fed oyna. o's. = nha/a x wba, 084.5 = 2 'n le msc etm ale b Ute alee ¢ ale 425,401.68 457,693.77 


Total legislative and executive.....................20:. 21,941,636.11 20,081,420.72 


If. CIVIL DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES, AND 
THE JUDICIARY. 


105,548,626.31 62,036,811.90 
23,070,569.09 10,967,463.76 
66,080,926.91 53,211,498.12 
23,880, VES 5S) .o 5 te Ree 3 
842,352. 32,278,677.51 


13,012,157.65 
15,860,779.62 


147,132,321.61 
57,246,869.33 
8,766,204.74 
44,391,279.57 


a 
FO Sa Ue. CRT 


a 
_ 


40,662,400.06 21,009,100.00 
re 85,860,912.32 63,956, 146.64 
3. 5,707,500.00 4,539,295.00 
2,067,785.47 2490,365.40 
Total, civil departments and agencies, and the judiciary. . 717,300,755.69 §29, 501,937.22 

MeNerty. Devictment III. NATIONAL DEFENSE: 
SEDER ODD rs oC a Ska deen cas e ets Sek eee oaeeD $391,424,149.26) $321,110,530.43 
2. War Department.......... 373,014,977.68 212,186,712.61 
Total, national defense $764,439,126.94) $533,597,243.04 


$675,982,094.01 


2, Adjusted compensation payment 1,673,492.531.72 iengaee 


$2,349,474,625,73 ~ $605,573,274.31 


rotunda of procesaitig A ates RNa ema are) ot 2G Ie $532,524,007.92 $711,819,102.95 


10,081,744.03 31,208, 208.32 
Total, Agricultural Adjustment Administration........... $542,605,751.95| $743,027,311.27 


VI. CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS: ; : 
oo 2b YSPC OUEOS ICC OO CHUN Ae bmn Sie me se $486,281,193.58| $435,508.643 05 


$749,396,801.68 $820.9: 926,35 
. 403/240,150.00] — 573/558/250.0 
ape, a 


2 on ge AEE ® eT en ee $1,152,636,951.68/$1,394,484, co. 45 


oe 
ooh ES ee A ECE ene Ps $14,085,195.44] $20,715, 388 49 
Peet te Se SOI. Faulc ABA. Ye Sete tc! Su PAc 30,100,430.34 24°531/990.82 
SS SS Pee eae eters se S| 


4 P BU aeRr gS RSCEMNUINN ch sge Pateic pac BE SIDE ditishal faswletbeesm duit os vegies ces $44,185,625.7. 
4 X. RECOVERY AND RELIEF: 


a 1, Agricultural aid: 
(1) ieee ee! RraGiy Conrmoranion af 25 Fide accu te ke tel. 
(2) Farm Credit Administration (nehiding Federal Farm Mortgage 


_ Corporation)... ....2... a33,223,232.27 

’ (3) Federal Land Banks s 60,486,790.63 
Emerewmrbnicabispaty es <7, 
: Pe. Oe pee ae LE UP RAL UAION 9 1G ok eee cosa eae tok $156,978,580.79 
“" ; (1) Federal Emergency Relief Administration (including Federal 

Surplus Relief! Corporation). «0... =. 2. 62 ck ce enc ee eee eee 495,591,986.97| 1,814,342, sae 

(2) Civil Works Administration. .... 2.2.2... ewes 676,195.79 hha 1327, 
‘ (3) Drought-stricken areas (Department of Agriculture)......... 2, 882) 448.90 80), 56 
rt . Ase Neptedi, eee! Sk see Sys Ss eae aaah 

_- 3. Public Works: 
q (1) Administrative expenses, Public Works oars SAS ba 
4 (2) Boulder Canyon project...................-.. ie 


‘4 (3) Loans and grants to States, tecendesnalitaes, 3 &e 
ey oes BO: PAUTORUIS. |... o-'oh'. 6 6 eee eee 
Ro) UDO UI WAVE |. 5 << 6 x a Seika needa eles a8 
rte WreatT at DOr, Wl SH. on 5 Chek iaty sa eh erence ao Bea. 


(7) Works Progress Administration... 0222 ,661,490.21]..... 
(8) Other public works (national defense, public buildings, &c.)....| "381}480/413.64 2 
a Re Rg te a See = > i Sane $2,092,069,806.50/$1,020, A 84 
4. Aids to home owners: 2 


Btyeromed loan system. hs Pee in ses k ons eee Fe ote 37,385,358.26 75, 686, 
Saar LUN S SUUIRE oe choc oP. ik ae m Ad tA y Se rae Sk ics oo 3. 6,479, 
‘3 Federal Housing Administration. a 5 i 963, 
(4) Resettlement Administration.......................... 

(5) Subsistence homesteads........ 


PL Gel ait WO OTS OWNERS Sores SSS of. cris ce Be p< -)s se he te» 


Miscellaneous: 
g Export-Import Banks of Washington... -. SE Ae 5 Oe eS es yo 
2) Federal-Deposit Insurance Corporation..................-..).eeeuee ee ceeeee 
3) Administration for Industrial Recovery..................-.: 5,111,371.02 
— (ESOL AUSICOMRINOD ONT? tip Os. 4.5 afefo® = oe oa odie ste ata eae Ss. $24,692,828.78 ~~ $10,3 4 
» 6. Reconstruction Finance Corporation...........-.6+....+- ened a238,722,416.78| a135, Sa 9 
ee Mer eISe.V, AILS MUG OTIGS og sie bm wisn wna Ss oe Cre icin ns orn wissen 27,814,668.09 ane 
i Pee wescceys bees bs 
FUORI TOCOUCES AINE ROUCD. ©. 2 Uh ile ae dient satel oslo. cies 
f XI. SUPPLEMENTAL ITEMS: 
a PR UHTS EARIIOMICNIDENER UNS cio a SIRS ard Sx 0 dle py obs jneierne'hen to 
se (a) Excess of credits, deduct. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. | 
meial figures, covering general, special, and os ote ete to 1930, general and spediat ul 
‘ and since. i 


Expenditures. 
—— oo Year 
(fiscal). 


Receipts. 


Receipts. 


Per. 
Total. a 


Per 


flseal 
eal). J 
: : Total. Cap Total. |é Gap: 


Dollars. Dots, 5 Dollars 
1789-91... 1.12 1.09|]1912..... 692, 609,204 me 8 
SOO Sue: 2104 2:03||1913 221: 724,111,230 7-50 
oben » 1.39 ian oes UE aaa he mere t 0 
Stas 17/880'670| 1.86 ry 
prk 24'844'116| 1.93 118 LILI 7923534/548 
ae 19/480,115| 1.14 1.42 1,124/324/795 
eee 1.87 1.70 1664,582, 
ee 2:39 2:18 5,152,257,136 
1.78 2:00||1 6/694'565,389 
333,714,805) 9.52 37.01/||1 5,624,932'961 
411/255,477| 10.64 8.01||1922. 2... "109,104,151 
6.64 5.32||1923..... 4,007,135,481 
6.39 5.04 4'012/044/702 
7.45 6.84||1925...- 3/780,148,685 
7.56 6.75||1926..... "982,755,690 
7.09 6.11 4'129,394/441/3 
6.94 6.38||1928....: 4'042'348' 156 
6.55 7.07||1929..... 4'033,250,225 
Bait 6.46 6.74 1 2211/4177941.70 
are 6.93 6.64 189,638,632 
7.61 6.62 2:005,725.437 
6.76 7.40 "079,696.74 
es Hee 065 753 5 3 790,045 732 
511.715| 7.32| 693,617, ; wey 38 
#r 911| 7.49] 691/201/512| 7.38)/|1936..... 4°115,956,615 


CON DITION. OF Hey AT : 
(in millions of dollars.) 


1929 | 1930 


ay tal gold Mpeeet 2,857| 2,941| 
Total gold reserves : 941), 
~ Other reserves 3 125 154 140 


- Total reserves A 3,082 


Bills acide 
U.S. Government securities 
Other securities 

In dus ‘trial advances 


2,670 
3 

15 
2,688 


eral Reserve notes of other banks........ 
lected items not included in float 


49 48 
44 38 


oie resciiees : ; .672| 6,115 8,442] 11,026 


_ Lhabdilities. 
al Reserve notes in circulation 2 3,221| 3,709 
ore Bank notes in circulation 26 
0! 
mber bank reserve account 2 , 4,096} 5,587 | 
ent 2 2 1 54 8 3 121 544 


1.19, 29 
169 226 
4,405] 6,386 
455 592 


pital paid 
na tgection 7) , 
(56165, SUS oreo tee Ree oie os eee 
| other liabilities 


5,201} 5,672} 6,115 
| RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS 
ee | 1 Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars. 
_ Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding. 
! Money |Member oni Non- | Other 
U.S. in Bank | Depos. Fed. 
Gov't Reserve with 
Secu- .| Bal Fed. 
rities. | 


NNNNNNNNN eR RR Re 
RNAI OSDONAIMONI WO 
WHR WO MOIS ONI WW Het CnOny 


Cob 
Doo 


2/919 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
Annual averages of daily figures—in millions of dollars. 
1929 1930]1931/1932|1933, 1934/1935 Bank. 1929}1930|1931)/1932 age 1934 1935 


1||St. Louis 
5||Minneapolis. . 
1 eeneas City 


C a 326 52 283) 36 
“Where there are no figures in 1934 and 1935 columns the amount is less than $500,000. 


a> 


a 


$ 
; 
p 
44 
. 


"United States—Customs and Internal Revenue Recei pts. 299 
U. S. CUSTOMS AND INTERNAL REVENUE. RECEIPTS, BY YEARS. 
Internal YEAR Internal YEAR I 
-| Customs. Revenue. (Fiscal) .} Customs. Revenue. (Fiscal) .| Customs. evennes 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. j 
1870... ./194,538,374} 184,302,828|/1913... .]318,891, 344,424,454 a 547,561,000 2,584. 140,208 
1880..., 186,522,065 123,981,916}}1914.. 292,320,015] 380,008,894 .|579,430,093]2,835,999'892 
1890.. ...|229,668,585 142,594,696}/1915,... 209,786,672] 415,681,024 - 605,499,983 2,865,683,130 
1900... . 233,164,871} 295,316,107]|1916... ./213,185,846] 512;723'288 568,986, 188}2,790,535,538 
1905... . 261,798,857} 234,187,976|/1917.. . .}225,962,393 809,393,640 «+. |602,262,786 2/939/054,375 
1906... ./300,251,878] 249,102,738]|1918.. . .|179,998,383/3,698,955,821 - |587,000,903)3,040; 145,733 
1907... .|332,233.363 269,664.023]/1919.. . .|184,457,867/3,850, 150,078 378,340,663 2}498) 298) 704 
1908... .|286,113,130] 251,665,950}/1920.. . .1322,902.650 5,407,580,252 327,752,291 1,557,729,043 
1909.... 300,711,934) 246,212,719]/1921.. . .|308,564,391/4,595,357.062 250,747,992 1/619/834,224 
1910.. |333,683,445] 289,957,220]|1922.. . | |356,443)387 3,197,451,083 . . |313,434,302/2,672,239,194 
1911... .}314,497,071| 322,526,300]/1923.. . .|561.928,867/2.621'74 7 . .|343,353,034 3,277 690,028 
1912... .1311,321,672| 321,615,895|/1924... . |545.637.504|2.796:17 .1886,811,594 31512,851,608 
| MISCELLANEOUS INTERNAL REVENUE, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 


1935. 


1936. 


Increase, or 
decrease (—) 


Capital stock tax 
Excess profits tax 
Estate tax... 
Gift tax..... 
Distilled spirits and wines (including special taxes) 
Fermen malt liquors (including special taxes). . 
Tobacco manufactures taxes 
Stamp taxes: 


Documentary stamps (bonds, capital stock issues, 


$91,508,121.29 
6,560,482.64 


215,563,879.02 
459,178,625.46 


$94,942,751.74 

14,509,290.47 
218,780,753.53 
160,058, 761.47 
256,337,600.14 
249,126,436.96 
501,165,728.39 


$3,434,630.45 
7,948,807.83 


33,562,557.94 
41,987,102.93 


deeds’ of conveyance, etc.).................00. 17,934,776.98 28,162,658.42 10,227,881.44 
Sanibel Shook Sransters «252 po wes ben de be abe 15,747,362.59 33,054,798.14 17,307,435.55 
Future delivery of produce.....................- 3,950,544.00 2,943,542.37| —1,007,001.63 
PRrMOeT ALOT LLAIMEES . Ls ow cn aes ce eile cone 1,149,390.48 685,188.23 — 464,202.25 
A ST PS ae SS eae ee, eae ee eam 4,351,299.40 4,143,698.44 —207,600.96 

Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 
Gasoline and lubricating oils ..................-. 189,332,540.76| 204,442,418.93 15,109,878.17 
Motor vehicles (automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, 

tires, tubes, parts and accessories)............. 77,255,055.45 , 94,519,307.85 17,264,252.40 
PE UESeS MEN, GRICE IU TL whee, es nS ERR Se Ee. d 32,577,256.30 33,575,179.25 997,922.95 
Toilet preparations. ................. wat teers 12,643,517.01 13,301,794.65 658,277.64 
Sporting goods, cameras, firearms, and ammunition . 7,032,448.31 8,664,250.60 1,631,802.29 
Mechanical Refrigerators. .............0.......- 6,663,677.16 7,939,063.75 1,275,386.59 
to > 2955 a Re ee ee eee eae 6,000,101.30 6,885,811.92 885,710.62 
CONT ENE UN (Lae eS Pe gee ek eee 4,685,854.05 6,431,661.89 1,745,807.84 
Radio components and phonograph records....... 3,624,904.31 5,075,270.82 1,450,366.51 
Brewers’ wort, malt, and grape concentrates...... 1,426,858.82 1,010, 113.84 6,744.98 
Op SE ee 1 Re ee ee 542 807,279.40 14,736.98 

Miscellaneous taxes: 
Coconut, etc., oils processed... .../........-...2.-% 24,457,091.25 27,691,080.79 3,233,989.54 
inissions and Gib GUeB. i sons os a of, bie erin 21,163,892.15 23,203,098.67 2,039,206.52 
Telephone, telegraph, radio, and cable communi- 

OS Er Ah Te. Sager 4-BE a ee eee 19,741,434.10 21,098,347.65 1,356.913.55 
Transportation of oil by pipe line rere 9,479,721.47 9,793,995.42 314,273.95 
Crude petroleum processed, etc.......... 1,759,789.67 1,163,754.57 — 596,035.10 
Oleomargarine, including special taxes............ 2,048,976.50 2,203,804.01 154,827.51 
ences of ante PORES DOE San Cec oeia des De mien 2,317,619.30 1,997,409.57 —320,209.73 
oy SS se Ca Oa arte Seer ari 9,217.68 729,217.68 
Railroad employmént compensation..............)....0 cece ee eeee 48,278.74 48,278.74 
mr other need sae epee a —, eee 

1 cheese, Nationa rearms Act, and other 
erepeliedcs) Std BIOs ee Peer e kis Be NE 616,939.99 590,471.06 —26,468.93 
tax checks, dividends, ats, candy, 
ieee soft drinks) 2 ' SEY oS ES eae = 26,848,276.50 550,051.14| —26,298,225.36 


Total miscellaneous internal revenue........- 1,673,982,831.24) 2,035,632,870.50| 361,650,039.26 — 


Agri ural adjustment taxes for fiscal years {cane and beet, $101,621,986; peanuts, $3,709,987; 
1934, OBE, and 106, totaled for that period as fol- | Tice, eG HES: SEER Pea 
lows—wheat, $250,923,623; cotton, $246,081,074; | S125, $4,486,258: rye, $175,470; potatos, $43, 


otals of A. A. A. taxes by years—(1934), $371,- 
tobacco, $64,040,055; field corn, $12,270,647; hogs, | 442,886; (1935), $526,222,358; (1936), $71,637,207; 


,- 
ea 


$270,608,704; paper jute, etc., $13,103,804; sugar, | total for the 3 years—$969,302,450. 


WHO OWN THE STOCKS AND BONDS? 


An aggregate of 435,000,000 shares, or approxi. | 
mately 


\ per cent of the total number of shares of 
equity securities outstanding of 1,755 reporting 
corporations, were owned directly or indirectly by 
directors and principal stockholders on 
Dec. 31, 1935, according to a summary made public 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

It was the first complete compilation of the kind 
and was based upon the reports that are required 
from such classes of holders by the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, where the securities of the cor- 
porations are registered on National Securities Ex- 
ch: 


anges. 

Of the total, 408,000,000 shares represented those 
held directly by the officers, directors and principal 
Booeeeoer reporting, the remaining shares were 

t holdings. 
nati the Pen ieed direct holdings, about 278,700,- 
000 shares, or 68 per cent, of the total were held py 
principal corporate stockholders, defined as corpora- 
tions owning 10 per cent or more of an equity security 
of another corporation. 


officers, 


¥a 


Of the total reported by this group, 1,907,000 
shares were held by seven foundations; 3,429,000 
shares were reported: by 16 banks and insurance com- 
panies and 21,274,000 shares were held by 18 man- 
agement investment trusts, of which 19,222,000 
represented the shares of other management in- 
vestment trusts. 

The remaining approximately 253,000,000 shares 
were reported by other corporations and represented 
in the majority the holdings of subsidiary companies 
by parent holding companies. : 

These ures, to a certain extent, indicate the 
degree of intercorporate ownership existing among 
the 1,755 corporations. They show that in the 

gregate about 14 per cent of the number of shares 
of these corporations was owned by another cor- 
poration or by other corporations, while only 6% 
per cent was owned by officers, directors or in- 
dividual principal stockholders. 

The holdings of such corporate stockholders 
represented those in 932 securities of various cor- 
porations. 


U. S.—Internal Revenue Receipts, Income Tax, 1935-86. 


TOTALS FOR STATES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE COLLECTION DISTRICT 


Taxes on profits from Navy contracts in excess of 

collected in Connecticut, New York, and Wisconsin. 
Taxes on dividends June 16-Dec. 31, 1933, under the N. R 
Excess-profits taxes (5% on profit exceeding 12% % of ca 
Social security taxes: Al 


Estate tax— Gift tax— 


Transfer of es-| Transfer of any 
tates of dece-| property by 
dents. gift. 
$551,105.96 $159,885.37 
45,204.03 70,625.34 
75,685.03 11,485.52 
5,658,218.26 1,641,366.62 
5,691,558.34 2,716,037.99 
1,489,793.65) 949,515.25 


$197,371.33) 


Sterne 


203,340,097.40) 
,805,278.5: 
52,718,606.10 
15,982,339.23 
4,657,234.82 


$145,654.11 
44,217,900.36 


were not required until January, 1937 


Tax on jewelry, etc.: 
for the fiscal year 1936 

Tax on furs: Tax rate decreased from 1 
June 23, 1936. 


Repealed, effective June 23, 1936. However, 
, a8 the tax on May sales was payable during J 


1,295,015.63 3,788,018.60 
11,205,692.90 2,247, 
,173. 552,287.62 
368,747.44 710,215.42 
7,916.68 3,472.7 
10,648,528.62 7,338,744.11 
996,684.41 256,595.01 
1,639,546.61 1,222,801.40 
9,320.61 402.61 
400.70 152,035.38 
1,046,230.17) 661,394.48 
4,678.43 495,246.61 
1,533,255.91 1,074,501.23 
3,780,879.76 3,850,975.94 
10,927,244.28 ,803,070.14 
9,902,063.63 5,670,175.60 
2,233,890.34 1,598,307.56 
180,477.05 7,751.30 
2,428,008.44 1,404,667.84 
0,582.72 89,760.44 
61,088.18 8,766.86 
515,728.88 116,040.31 
33,403.19 7,598.62 
431,398.59 81,543.38 
2,583,698.71 1,853,198.35 
9,533,744.80 7,165,296.26 
38,064. 24,153.55 
18,644,774.50 4,076,051.14 
8,844,887.40} 17,151,570.21 
22,471,436.83| 35,433,497.87 
13,371,927.9 3,794,588.95 
1,776,128.76 1,065,962.24 
3,128,263.63 2,903,365.78 
635,525.13 1,203.919.46 
26,892.82 24,353.00 
2,593,643.10 1,520,889.61 
519,296.11 340,450.97 
332,724.72 305,935.74 
1,802,975.36 3,316,452.44 
1,074,819.33 196,401.43 
530,809.54 158,941.69 
13,858,208.26 4,408,062.30 
2,880,082. 02,070.12 


35 1,102,070. 
16,175,574.70| 14,104,885.86 


2,055,182.90 6,619,212.61 
~~. 227,667.17 34,953.11 
87,984.43 9,631.77 
778,365.38 311,001.88 
2,245,588.10 1,716,202.80 
1,381,846.94 517,058.09 
121,284.59 5,762.61 
672,243.19 463,250.40 
1,912,652.68 1,306,794.07 
4,402.85 541,144.25 
901,055.90 331,536.02 
5,764,404.06 768,624.79 
24,389.99 58,336.41 


300 
INCOME TAX AND OTHER INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, (1935-36. 
(Figures are for the fiscal year, July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936.) 

Income taxes. k 
Collection (Act of 1938) 
stricts | Corporation. | Individual. Total. $1 per $1,000. 
~~ Alabama..... $1,967,736.03| $1,885,157.42]  $3,852,893.45} $421,009.16 
Arizona...... 574,440.41 629,500.96 1,203,941.37 98,986.35 
Arkansas..... 1,044,918.56 999,255.70 2,044,174.26 175,273.78 
ist California.| 24,868,434.27| 18,931,874.36 43,800,308.63] 3,200,410.76 
6th California.| 15,295,086.68] 25,286,026.00 40,581,112.68] 2,290,808.46 
—.Colorado:... .. ; »D40.77| _4,272,565.44 9,340,106.21 1,372.56 
Connecticut...| 12,362,062.71| 16,319,031.97| 28,681,094.68] 1,640,865.22 
Delaware... . . 0,020,260.58| 11,365,152.44 31,385,413.02} 1,486,681.85 
Plorida. 20... 4,625.95} 8,074,482.83 11,189,108.78 06,411.84 
Georgia...... 5,672,720.58]| 4,207,892.09 9,880,612.67 716,229.44 
Hawali....... 3,502,970.93| 2,284,642.34 5,787,613.27 385,617.60 
MGAHO: 2)o. 2 sie. 75,151. 361,804.93 1,136,956.44 110,711.80 
ist Illinois....} 63,234,610.13| 49,087,252.74] 112,321,862.87| 7,480,059.65; 
8th Illinois... 4,207,911.97| 3,366,883.29 7,574,795.26 524,027.06 
Indiana.....+ 10,873,481.72| 8,520,655.85 19,394,137.57| 1,128,904.57| 
ONT ataiia oye coilel= 2 5, 637.32} 3,227,456.68 8,231,094.00 613,339.00 
Kansas... .. 2. 3,717,332.31| 2,416,222.67 6,133,554.98 758,027.84 
Kentucky...:| 6,987,198.53| 3,772,481.00 10,759,679.53 799,653.74 
Louisiana.....} 5,596,701.01| 3,662,061.17 9,258,76248 786,973.43 
Maine....... 1,831,257.11| 2,716,139.49 4,547,396.60 332,917.79 
Maryland.... 5,333,313.19| 21,692,526.60 37,025,839.79] 2,089,328.96 
Massachusetts| 28,180,558.37| 30,986,836.78 59,167,395.15| 3,838,904.13 
Michigan..... 55,238,919.67| 24,863,523.17 80,102,442.84| 4,615,847.95 
Minnesota....| 10,189,945.32| 7,037,749.14 17,227,694.46] 1,501,410.44 

Mississippi. . . 8,787.85 768,544.60 1,597,332.45 150,646.7 
ist Missouri. .| 16,041,602.49] 9,820,902.34 25,862,504.83] 2,159,932.07 
6th Missouri. . 5,587,150.56| 3,538,256.27 9,125,406.83 725,056.28 
Montana..... 1,243,865.83 894,157.86 2,138,023.69 154,704.53 
Nebraska -| 2,878,790.51| 1,967,873.71 4,846,664.22 430,292.52 
Nevada...... 654,872.03 ,204,123.94 1,858,995.97 90,025.58 
New Hamp... 1,076,237.10) 1,556,761.67 2,632,998.77 149,858.87) 
1st New Jersey} 2,869,664.14| 7,168,840.28 10,038,504.42 512,331.12 
5th New Jersey! 24,874,371.59! 27,960,106.16 5§2,834,477.75| 3,364,792.48 
“New Mexico. . 331,707.96 96,991. 28,699.3 ,905.01 
lst New York.| 9,369,130.97| 16,625,964.93 25,995,095.90) 1,154,346.18 
2nd New York/105,391,136.00/100,998,624.26| 206,389,760.26/12,785,074.83 
3rd New York.| 62,752,826.19| 66,062,149.86| 128,814,976.05| 7,754,854.26 
14th N. York.| 6,382,507.56| 14,959,935.85 21,342,443.41| 1,262,481.19 
21st N. York..| 3,871,491.75| 3,039,412.02 6,910,903.77| 609,449.92 
28th N. York.| 15,573,004.93| 9,319,310.96 24,892,315.89| 1,491,504.34 
N. Carolina...| 10,514,906.77| 7,026,312.77 17,541,219.28| 1,182,379.88 
N. Dakota 346,087.18 235,687.40 581,774.58 58,287.82 
ist Ohio...... 11,674,162.09| 10,347,171.40 22,021,333.49] 1,232,730.35 
10th Ohio 5,629,755.69| 3,079,125.91 8,708,881.60 678,758.32 
11th Ohio 3,103,669.09) 2,622,628.07 5,726,297.16 525,270.16 
18th Ohio 24,397,691.66| 12,531,445.52 36,929,137.18) 3,199,550.12 
Oklahoma 83,204.58! 3,876,605.39|  12,159,809.97]} 1,254,119.85 
Oregon .| _2,014,456.88] _1,643,615.30 3,658,072.18 350,136.69 
Ist Pennsy!...| 31,238,529.92| 34,524,015.57 65,762,545.49| 4,873,484.75 
12th Pennsyl..| 2,587,878.14| 4,033,229.18) 6,621,107.32 678,896.42 
23rd Pennsyl..| 18,892,198.04| 21,504,140.75| 40,396,338.79| 3,595,322.72 
Rhode Island.} 3,453,308.29} 5,958,179.05 9,411,487.34 556,182.03 
§. Carolina... 1,995,483.15 936,043.35 2,931,526.50 302,110.11 
South Dakota. 342,775.73 394,809.80 * 737,585.53 64,651.02 
Tennessee....| 4,818,036.98|] 4,315,495.19 9,133,532.17| | 613,117.63 
ist Texas.....| 7,442,768.26| 12,240,057.17| 19,682,825.43] 1,336,523.24 
2nd Texas....| 8,539,570.97| 7,323.839.19 15,863,410.16] 1,116,766.46 
Ob Deets es. 1,235,478.19 673,834.77 1,909,312.96 ,436.47 
Vermont. .... 666,947 516,955.83 1,183,903.28}, 110,901.37 
WVirginiay...... 8,284,332.95| 5,081,607.78}  13,365,940.73] 937,619.07 
Washington 4,854,606.15| 3,957,740.37 8,812,346.52} 807,612.16 
West Virginia 4,951,179.63} 2,412,516.58 7,363,696.21| 640,555.62 
Wisconsin 8,597,068.38| 6,242,591.94| 14,839,660.32] 1,481,902.38 
Wyoming..... 270,170.75 689,294.71 959,465.46 79,407.75 
Motels! << < 738,522,229.75|674,416,074.14|1,412,938,303.89 94,942,751.74 


| 2,453/289.70 
| “"790;503.79 


une. 


218,780,753.53| 160,058,761.47 


4 
32,913,865.31} 19,615,018.28 
3,627,435.04 2,233,260.89 
724,402.85 541,144.25 


10 percent of the contract totaled $7,840, and were 


. A., totaled $398,790. 
pital stock value 
though the 1 percent tax of total wages payable 


levied under Title IX of the Social Security Act was effective for the calendar year 1936, the tax returns 


this repeal did not affect collections 


Act of 1934) totaled $14,501,450. 


by employers of eight or more 


0 percent to 3 percent, and the $75 exemption eliminated, effective 
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"FEDERAL INCOME’ TAX RECEIPTS, BY STATES AND YEARS. 


it ey 
‘Agures, for fiscal years, ending June 30 of year named, show millions and tenths of millions of dollars.) 
; 1934 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930] 1929) 1928 | 1927) 1996 1924 1923 1922 1921 i ‘ 
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(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 
Returns Showing Net Income 


Total 
t. No. Gross Net Income 
Income. Income. Tax. 
Industrial Grow 
mee industries......- 10,541) 1,996) $296,557) $30,576 st, 198 
oa Sete and quarrying............ Bane 18,650} 4.458, 1,159,247] 156,121] 21/464 
act 
aed. and fa iaoion DFOGHGEB No a5 )5 <15% ores 6,956,541| 301,286 


aie ors and beverages 
acco products 
Textiles and products... 
ag esl es 
Rubber ernest. 
Forest products. . 
Paper, pulp and 
Printing, publishing and allie: 
hemes and allied products 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Metal and its products 
Other manufacturin; 
cies msuetee 
Constru' 


127458 188 - 2,0 12 
-|528,882|145,089] 62,839,394] 4,264,917) 586,773 


eS ope ose teseees ens +504 080}109.788 46,752,366) 2,985,972) 416,093 
i 646] 31,707,963 2, poe! 113| 285,576 
Bter404 Le pee Ree 3,368 sone 


21,420 ee 13} 711,704 
509,436|269,430/129, 833, 792|11, 653, $86|1,193,436 
ae 892 386" '783 ie 320 10, 617,741 h A 142). 
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CORPORATION RETURNS FOR 1934, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
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‘ 302 es United States—Income Tax I turns; By th Stones a 


cc 


ea Ee FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS BY CALENDAR YEARS. 
Individual. .. Corporation. ; 
Total No. Net _ Total Total _ No. Net 
No. Taxable. Income. Tax. No. Taxable. | Income. 
1,000 Doli, Dollars. 1,000 Doll. Dollars. 

357,598 3,900.900 28,253,535 | 316,909 | 188,866 | 4,714,000 43,127,740 
857,015 4,000,000 41,046,162 | 299,445 | 174,205 | 3,940,000 39,144,532 
336,652) . .| 4,600,000 67,943,595 | 366,443 | 190,911 | 5,310,000 56,993,657 
427,036 362,970 | 6,300,000 | 173,386,694 | 341,253 | 206,984 | 8,766,000 171,805,159 
3,472,890] 2,707,234 |13,700,000 | 795,380,938 | 351,426 | 232,079 |10,730,000 | 2,142,445,769 
4.425.114] 3,392'863 |16,000,000 |1,127,721,835 | 317,579 | 202,061 | 8,362,000 | 3,158,764,422 
‘| 5/332,760] 4,231,181 |19,900,000 |1,269,630,104 | 320,198 | 209,634 | 9,412,000 2,175,341,578 
7,259,94 5,518,310 |23,700,000 |1,075,053,686 | 345,595 | 203,233 | 7,903,000 | 1,625,234,643 
6,662,17 3,589,985 |19,600,000 | 719,387,106 | 356,397 | 171,239 | 4,336,000 701,575,432 
6,787,481| 3,681,249 |21,400,000 | 861,057,308 | 382,883 | 212,535 | 6,964,000 783,776,268 
7,698,321| 4,270,121. 124,800,000 | 661,666,133 | 398,933 | 233,339 | 8,322,000 937,106,798 
7,369,788| 4,489,698 |25,700,000 | 704,265,390 | 417,421 | 236,389 | 7,587,000 881,549,546 
4,171,051] 2,501,166 |21,900,000 | 734,555,183 | 430,072 | 252,334 | 9,584,000 | 1,170,331,206 
4,138,092] 2,470,990 |21,960,000 | 732,470,799 | 455,320 | 258,134 | 9,673,000 | 1,229,797,243 
4,101,547! 2,440,941 |22,545,000 | 830,639,434 | 475,031 | 259,849 | 8,982,000 >130,674,128 
4,070,851} 2,523,063 |25,226,000 |1,164,254,037 | 495,892 | 268,783 |10,618,000 | 1.184,342,142 
4,044,327] 2,458,049 |24,801,000 |1,001,938,147 | 509,436 | 269,430 |11,654,000 | 1,193,435,832 
3,707,509} 2,037,645 |18,119,000 | 476,714,808~} 518,736, |. 221,420 | 6.429,000 711,703,900 
3,225,924] 1,525,546 |13,605,000 | 246,127,277 | 516,404 | 175,898 | 3,683,000 398,993,703 
..| 3,877,430] 1,936,095 |11,655,757 | 329,962,311 | 508,636 82,646 | 2,153,113 285,575,903 
_ | 8,723,558] 1,747,740 |11,008,638 | 374,120,469 | 504,080 | 109,786 | 2,985,972 423,068.134 
| 4,094,420! 1,795,920 |12,796,802 | 511,399,778 | 528,882 | 145,089 | 4,264,917 594,333,740 


The 1933 figures are based on returns for that year filed to Aug. 31, 1934. 
The amount shown as net income of corporations includes only corporations reporting net income, and 
does not represent the residue of net income after deducting deficit of corporations reporting deficit. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOMES, BY INCOME CLASSES, CALENDAR YEARS. 


- . (The figures in this table show millions of dollars.) 
eae Income classes. 1921.|1922.)1923.)1924.|1925.|1926.]1927.)1928.|1929./1930. 1931.) 1932. 1933.|1934. 
Under $1,000 214| 248) 252) 235) 58) 67) 72) 64] 74/ 87 107| 231) 265} 211 
$i, 00—$2,000 3,621|3,631/3,694/3,564] 1,775) 1,748] 1,646 |1,527)1,500/1,495 1,399) 2,146/2,093/2,278 
$2,000—$3,000 5,326]5,153|6,073)5,277|2,048|2,043!2,062/2 031)1,959]1,864/1,641)/2,437|2,295}2,468 
$3,000—$5,000 4,055|4,501/6,469|6,82815,236|4,873|4,701|4,648)4,573)4,152|3,516|/2,598/2,207|2,839 
— $5,000—$10,000 2,379|2,64212,653|2,991/3,464/3,839)3,896|4.282/4,482/3,724|2,807|1,677|1,538]1,953 
-$10,000—$25,000 1,958]2,256/2,538)2,855/3,545/3,661/3,748|4,038]4,025|2,923)2,007|1,160)1,112]1,514 
- $25,000—$50,000 980} 1,208]1,351/1,560)| 2,032/1,955)2,052|2,326)2,174|1,384) 821) 630] 630} 709 — 
R Seen eo ates oe 582} 805] 834/1,067!/1,419/1.389)1,535)1,858)1,646| 919) 528) 393] 401] 40 ‘ 
~. $100,000—$150,000....| 163] 260] 281] 378) 573} 570) 636) 850) 770) 374) 197] 120 it 
~$150,000—$300,000....| 146] 267) 261) 375) 655] 661) 787)1,157|1,087) 419] 212] 118) 139} 141 
$300,000—$500,000.... 61} 117) 125] 171} 340! 340] 431] 664) 628; 207) 102 52 
—_ $500,000—$1,000,000. . . 43| 108 95) 158} 327) 318] 378) 671) 670; 212) 102 58 57 59 
Wa $1,060,000. and over.... 491 141} 152! 156]. 422! 494} 601|1,109'1,212' 360] 166 351 87! 58 


Totals, 1920, 23,736; 1921, 19,577; 1922, 21,336; 1923, 24,777; 1924, 25,656; 1925, 21,895; 1926. 21, ; 
“¥ 1927, 22,545; 1928, 25,226; 1929, 24,801; 1930, 18,119; 1931, 13,605; 1932, 11,656; 1933, 11,009; Load, ID tor. 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL RETURNS, BY NET INCOME. CLASSES, 


‘" ee 
ft (Thousands of = 
>’ Dollars.) 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, > 


.| 119,513] 126,745] 111,123] 126,172] 150,000] 185,391] 359,688] 397,676| 320,460 
"11,045'519| 996,098] 918.447| 903/082} 909,155} 862 153!1,489'589]1,480,71711,608,095 
837 : : 810,347|_ 767,684| 675,019] '967/956| 914/198] ‘980'682 
'}1,240/400] 1,209/345] 1, 192°613]1,172'655|1,070,239| 912°630| 703;755| 599'075| 762.536 
*560,549| '567,700| 628,766] 658,039] '550.977| 417,655| 251,014] 2291754) 290'824 
246;730| 252/079| 270/889] 271,454] 198'762| 137)754| 79/210] 75/643] 1027899 
57,487| 60,123] 68/048] 63,689] 40/845] 24'308| 18/480} 18'423| 207931 

27'207 13/64 5,9 1 6,093 


20,520) 22,573 24,073 645 7,830 ,902 6,02 
4,724 5,261 7,049 6,376 3,111 1,63: 99. 1,08 982 
3,267 3,873 5,678 5,310) 2,071 1,056 595 6 690 
hs 2 1141 1756 13641 2 26: 40 141 116 
_ 500 under 1,000... 468 557 983 976 318 149. 81 86 
1,000 and over.... 231 290 511 513 150 77 20 50 33 


_...{4,138,99214,101,547|4,070,8514,044,32713.707.600/3,225,024|3.877.430 3.723,558|4,094,420 


n _ Total..... 


ae BIRTH STONES. 


i 
Month. | Ancient. Modern. Month. Ancient. Modern. Month. Ancient. Modern. 


PBDEs. 55s Garnet... .. Hyacinth ||May.....|Agate...... Emerald Sept...... Chr: t 

Beth... . Amethyst. ./Amethyst |'June..... Emerald. . .|Agate October. . he a Pont 
_ March...|Jasper..... Bloodstone jJuly Ric. OHS oars Ruby NOVI «ce Topaz......|Topaz 2 
 Apr......|Sapphire...'Diamond |'Aug..... .|Carnelian...|Topaz DOC. 4.08 Ruby....,.|Bloodstone - 


ye 
The list is that originally selected by the late | October, opal or tourmaline, and for D : 
‘pet é Dr. George F. Kunz, President of Tiffany & Co., | &rquotse or lapis-lazult. por } 
it _and furnished to The World Almanac by them.|_,the garnet is credited with endowing the wearer 


The American Nat 1 Ret eae with constancy and fidelity; the amethyst bet 
4 hy ational Retail Jewelers’ Association | sincerity: bloodstone, or ssnamanen Uohieeer ons 


8 convention in Kansas City in 1912 adopted a | trutht . 
" 5 ulness; diam ; : 
TEMS cg eM aatary aa S| ater a oneaye mn meee 
that it g a : arch, | tented mind; sardonyz, or peridot, felicity: sapphire, 
_ aquamarine (alternate); for June, pearl; for August, | wisdom: opal, or tour) D po, een es 
at sardonyx or pertodet; for September, Sapphire; for turquoise, ie Dae sean pail AM aE 3 : 
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United States—Revenue Act of 1936. 


303 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1936 


(Approved June 22, 1936. 

The 1926 Act imposes new Federal taxes and seeks 

to equalize revenue in a manner to produce an 

estimated $785,000,000 during the first year of 
operation. jl 

The rates on gifts are not changed from 1935, 
and are as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL. 


It continues the normal income-tax rate on in- 
dividuals, which remains at 4 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits allowed 
against net income. There is a personal exemption 
of $1,000 for single persons, and $2,500 for married 
persons or the head of a family; phus $400 for each 
dependent who is under 18 years or is defective or 
incapable. 

The 1936 Act also retains the surtax rates on 
individuals of the 1934 Revenue Act as amended 
by the 1935 law. They range from 4% on a net in- 
come (in excess of personal exemption and credit 
for dependents, with no allowance for earned-income 
credit) of $6,000 and under $8,000, up to 75% on 
net incomes exceeding $5,000,000. 

The tax rate on saa gee net gain, by the 1936 Act, 
is the regular normal tax and sur-tax rate; and, as 
in the 1934 Act, certain percentages of capital net 
gain which vary with length of time assets are held 
are included with other sources of income. 

Earned income credit is 10%. 

There are no exemptions or credits on estate or 


gift taxes. 
CORPORATION. 


The Act levies for each taxable year upon the 
normal-tax net income of every corporation, a 
normal tax as follows: 3 

Upon normal-tax net incomes not in excess of 
$2,000, 8 percent; in excess of $2,000 and not in 
excess of $15,000, 11 percent; in excess of $15,000 
and in not in excess of $40,000, 13 percent; in excess 
of $40,000, 15 percent. 

In addition there will be levied upon the net 
income of every corporation a surtax equal to the 
following. (there are certain exceptions): 

Seven percent of the portion of the undistributed 
net income which is not in excess of 10 percent of 
the adjusted net income; 12, percent in excess of 
10 percent and not in excess of 20 percent; 17 percent 
of the portion in excess of 20 percent and not in 
excess of 40 percent; 22 percent of the portion in 
excess of 40 percent and not in excess of 60 percent; 
27 percent of the portion in excess of 60 percent. 

the adjusted net income is less than $50,000, 
there shall be allowed a specific credit equal to the 
portion of the undistributed net income which is in 


Public Law No. 740, 74th Cong.) 


excess of 10 percent of the adjusted net income and 
not in excess of $5,000. 

Corporations exempted from the surtax on un- | 
distributed profits are banks (as defined in sectioni™ 
104 of the act); domestic corporations which for 
any portion of the: taxable year are in bankruptcy 
under laws of the United States, or are insolvent 
or in receivership; insurance Sey tas subject 
to the tax imposed under sections 201, 204, and 207 
of the act; foreign corporations; corporations 
which, by reason of deriving a large portion of their 
gross income from sources within a possession of the 
United States are entitled to the benefits provided 
in section 251; corporations organized under the 
China Trade Act, and joint-stock land banks, 

Additional levies are made upon the net income 
of every corporation (other than a personal holdin 
company as defined in section 351 of the act), 
such corporation is formed for the purpose of pre- 
venting the imposition of the surtax upon its share- 
holders or the shareholders of any other corporation, 
through the medium of permitting earnings or profits 
to accumulate instead of being divided or dis- 
tributed. 

Foreign corporations not doing business in this 
country pay a flat tax of 15 percent on any income 
derived from sources within the United States, 5 
that in the case of dividends the rate would be 10 
percent, and except that in the case if corporations 
organized under the laws of a contiguous country 
such rate (not less than 5 percent) as may be pro- 
vided by treaty with such country. 

Special rates are set up for the taxation of personal 
holding companies. They range from 8% ($160), on 
undistributed adjusted net income not exceeding 
$2,000, to 48% on incomes exceeding $1,000,000. 

The capital stock tax rate is lowered from $1.40 
to $1 per $1,000. 

A tax of 80 percent is imposed upon so-called 
“windfall” or “unjust enrichment’ arising from 
processing taxes refunded by court order. 

It is provided that individuals shall now pay both 
normal taxes and surtaxes on dividends received 
from corporations, instead of only paying surtaxes 
as_heretofore. 

Banks, trust companies, and insurance companies 
are exempted from the surtax on_ undistributed 
profits and pay a flat normal tax of 15 percent. 

Special treatment is given to common-trust funds 
operated by banks and also to certain classes of 
investment trusts. 

The act clarifies and broadens the definition of 
various fish, animal, and seed oils taxed under the 
revenue act of 1934. 


(Figures in parenthesis are those in 1934 Revenue Act.) 


Net Gift. Tex Net Gift. Tax. Per Cent, 
3 Dollars 1,000 Dollars Dollars Plus 
ip to 10,000 135% (0.%) ip to 10,000 ° 146% (0.%) | Per Cent 
a ae 150(75) 2,500- 3,000...... 560,700(484,950) |3034 (2734) 
BN | BO A? a 450(225) 3/000- 3,500... ..- 714'450(623,700) |33(30) 
ce eee 900 (450) 3,500- 4,000... ... 879,450(773,700) |35% (32% 
> Se aes 1,500(750: 4:000- 4,500. ...:: 1,055,700(934'950) |3714 (3444 
1 Saale Ee 3 2250(1,125) 4'500- 5,000...... 1,243'200(1, 107,450) 39% (36) 
M02 10055. 24. 4/050 (2175) 5,000- 6,000. ....- 1/441'950(1.287,450) |}42(37 14) 
FOG eS ui. : 7200(4, 6,000- 7,000...... 1/861;950 (1,662,450) |4444 (39) 
Te Cee 19/950 (13,200) 7,000- 8,000... ... 2°304'450 (2,052,450) |45 4 (4014) 
400- 600...... 49,950(37,200) | 8,000- 9,000... -.. 761,950 (2,457,450) |47 
600- 800...... '450(65,700) i 3/234'450(2,877,450) |48 34 (43.34) 
800-1,000....-: 123,450(98,700) (3,3412'450) 
1,000- 1,500... ... 16 -950(138,200) 3,721, 50% 
1,500- 2,000. ...-. 286,950(241,200) 8,746,950 51% 
2'000- 2,500...... 418,200(357,450) 24,271,950 521% 
TAX OF INDIVIDUAL INCOMES, 1935 and 1936, U. S. REVENUE ACT. 
hee (Figures in parentnesis are those in 1934 Revenue Act.) 
m First Surtax Net Tax on First lo 
ca ? | cient Pia. Income. Amount. piss. 
Dollars. lars %, 
Hirst £000 aaa ies 62,000-68,000 11,660 (11,480) |39 (6) 
4 000 one 4 (4) 68,000-74,000 14,000 (13/640) |43 (39) 
6,600-8,000 (80) 5 (5) 74,000-80,000 16,580 (15:980) |47 (42) 
8,600-10,000 180 (180 6 (6) 80;,000-90,000 19/400 (18,500) 51 (45) 
10,000-12;000 300 (300 7 (7) 90,000-100,000 24500 (23,000 50 
12/000-14,000 440 (440 8 (8) 100,000-150,000 30,000 (28,000) | 58 (52) 
14000-16000 600) 9 (9) 150,000-200,000 59,000 154.009 0 (33 
16,000-18,000 780 (780 11 (11) || 200,000-300,000 80/500 54 
000-20, 000 000 (1,000) {13 (13) || —250,000-300/000 120,000 4 
”000-22,000 1/260 (11260) _|15 (15) || 300,000-400,000 152,000 (134,500) |66 (55) 
227000-26,000 1560 (11560) |17 (17) || 400,000-500,000 218,000 (189,500) |68 (56 
26'000-32,0 2'240 (2,240) |19 (19) || 500,000-750,000 286,000 (245,500) |70 2 
32'000-38,000 3/380 (3.380). |21 (21) |} _750,000-1,000,000 4615000 (388,000) |72 (58 
"000-44, 4/640 a'640) 24 (24) || 1,000,000-in excess (553,000) (59) 
"000-50, 6,080 (6,080)  |27 (27) || 1,000,000-2,000,000 641,000 73 
"000-56,000 7'700 (7.700)  |31 (30) || 2,000,000-5,000,000 | 1,371,000 74 
000-62, 9,560 (9,500) « {35 (33) || 5,000,000-in excess | 3,591,000 15 


TABLE FOR 2 COMPUTING. ESTATE TAX. xt ) : 


‘ “Revenue Act OF 1936” issued by the Guaranty Trust Co., of Ni ew York a ahd 
“(Prom ie tiene by the Alexander Publishing Co., Inc.) * < 


% es 


(B) a) 


, Washin, 


C.; time, Feb. 26,|Revenue 


Net estate of 1926) * |imposed 
‘not. 
exceeding 


Net estate 
equaling 


Ee effect after 5 p. ae 11, 1934. (Ten- A 


In effect after 10:25 C time, June 6,/of 1932, as amended|= 
e m., Washington, 1932. (Tentative tax By Ree kee of 1934) |& 


1928. (Revenue Act|1932.) Total taxes by Rev. Acts of 1926 
Acts of 
1 


(3) 
n effect on and after 


(2) 


In effect on and after 
ust 193. 


Tentative tax, Rev. 
gton, D.|tative tax, Rev. Act ct of ee 


d by _Rev. Act 
of 1935. ) : taxes 
imposed Rev. 
Acts of 1936, 1932 
and 1934 as amend- 
ed by Rev. Act of 
1935 


Act of) Total taxes imposed 


by Revenue aa 1932, as amend- 
1926 and/eq py Rev. Act of|® 
932 1934 


} Rate of 
tax on 


column amount 
A in 
column 
A 


Tax on | excess Tax on | excess 
amountin} over |amountin; over 
column 

A 


Rate of | . Rate of Rate of 
tax on tax on tax on 
Tax on excess Tax on excess 
amount in| over jamountin| over 
column | amount cong amount 


amount 


Per Cent 


‘gi 
on 
i=) 
So 
OOO SIO? OTH CODD DD A et et et 


28.086,8 Peetecicn 
aH 


Patt ‘credit may be taken for the amount of any 
ite, inheritance, legacy or succession taxes actually 


“Bal to any State or Territory up to a maximum of 
= per cent of the tax imposed -by the 1926 Act. 
credit is not allowed in computing the addi- 
‘tonal estate tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 
or the Reyenue Act of 1932 as amended by 
ne Revenue Acts of 1934 or 1935. 


1 columns 2, 3 or 4 (depending 
applicable to the éstate) should 
sod) determining the amount of the total 


Lid SALES TAXES TO 


‘The consumers of the nation paid out in 1935 more 
han $300,000,000 in state and local sales taxes, 
apbraxiinataly $5.13 for each person in the taxable 
areas, to the results of a survey issued 
home Ye the “National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
the d e cost of the sales taxes a person varied widely 
a different States, ranging from $1.18 in Colorado 
in Michigan and $9.94 in California, de- 
pe st the rate of o and the range of the 
penny ot subject to it. 
The association found that sales taxes were ef- 
tive in 23 states. In 18 of these states the re- 
from such levies amounted to $239,203,456 
@ one-year period. Tax receipts from’ the re- 
ing five states and from the half dozen munici- 
ities, like New York Sian where the 1935 revenue 
m this source totaled $28,356,529, would bring 
annual total to more than "$300, 000,000 the 
iation said. 
the 18 ren states ten gave their sales 
ceipts as $179,790,935 for the calendar year 
while the oer paigne reported receipts of 


we 
21/116,000 


in A in in 
column column Colne 
Per Cent Per Cenk ‘Per Gent 
; li (OE Aer) Ses! en ers rege: 

2 $100 2 $200 4 
3 300 3 600 6 

4 600 7 1,200 
5 1,000 5 2,000 10 
7 1,500 7 3,000 12 
7 2,900 9 5,400} ° 14 
9 5,600 12 9,600 17 
17,600 16 26,600 20 
49,600 19 66,600 23 

22 112,600 26 

131,600 25 164,600 29 
181,600 28 222,600 32 

321,600 31 382,600 35 

476,600 34 557,600 38 
646,600 37 747,600 41 

40 952,600 { 
1,031,600 43 1,172,600 47 


fer} 
[—] 
o 
o 
[=r) 
oe 
D> 
oO 
BORO ROE 
for] 
i=} 
i=) 
D 
wo 
PO ee 


,6 0 
10,416,600 60 11,662,600 69 
28,416,600 60 32,362,600 70 


tax, and then subtracting as a credit the proper 
percentage of the tax imposed under the 1926 Act. 
(Computed under column 1. 

It should be noted that the exemptions allowable > 
vary under the different Acts. In computing the~ 
net estate under he 1926 Act a $100,000 exemption 
is allowed. A $50,000 exemption was allowed 
under the 1932 and 1934 Acts, and this was re- 
duced to $40,000 under the 1935 Act. So, in com- — 
puting an estate tax under the 1935 Act $40,000 
would be deductible from the gross estate in es 
termining net taxable estate, but in computi 
amount of the credit against "the 1926 yer $100, 600 
must be deducted in determining the net estate. — 

The estate on rates are not b atookey Res the — 
Revenue Act of 1936. . 


TAL $300,000, 000. 


$56,511,521 for the fiscal year ended June, 1935. 

In 15 states, where figures for total receipts other 
than borrowings and Federal aid were made avail- 
able, it was found that ‘sales taxes accounted for 
19.9 per cent, or a fifth of the total state revenues. 
Total receipts in these states were $1,108,138,581 
during the period of a year and income from sales 
taxes aggregated $221,000,069. 

Carrying this analysis further, the association. 
computed that on the basis of the latest census 
figures, the 43,026,226 residents of these fifteen — 
states were each paying on the average $5.13 a year 
in sales taxes, regardless of personal income. In 
a family of five this means, the association said, 


annual expenditure of $25.65 in taxes on consum 
purchases, mostly everyday necessities, a sum 

equivalent to almost half of the annual potential 

savings of the income group under $2,000 i 

This group is responsible for fully 60 per cent 0 

purchases of goods and services Age 

the association said. . 7 


/. 8. International Equivalents; Living Costs. 


3E WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEYS, WITH EQUIVALENTS. a 

(Revised by the Japanese Financial Commission). - : q 

a, United States. France. i Germany. - 

————_—————_—————— | ee ee nt ae ee ¥ 
Sr ak ot eee 2.44030 miles 2.44029 miles 3.92727 kilometres | 3.92727 kilometre _ 


MATING): = o> Fa ~ os 1.15152 miles 1.15151 miles 
Square R' 


) 1.85318 kilometres |_ 1.85318 kil 
Lr ee pea 5.95505 sq. miles 5.95501 sq. miles par 


15.42347 kilometres |15.42347 quadrat- . 


lometre 

Cho=10 Tan... 2.45064 acres 2.45062 acres 0.991735 hectares | 99,17355 f My 
Sy ae 5 nectar 9.17355 ar ry 
RUOGr ete eet orci ew 0.0 3.95369 sq. yards 3.95367 sq. yards 3.30579 centiares 3.30579 quadrat- — 5 


Koku=10 To... t 4.96005 bushels 


; metre — 
47.65389 gals. (liquid)|} 1.80391 hectolitre 1.80391 hectolitre 
Bias 


=100 Sho { 5.11902 bush. (dry) 
: (Capacity of ; ee 3 
vessels)... .| 1-10 of one ton | 1-10 of one ton 1-10 de tonne 1-10 tonne x 
Kwan—=1,000 Momme.) 8.26733 Ib. (avoir.) | 8.26733 Ib. (avoir.) /3.75000 kilogrammes| 3.75000 kilo- o 
10.04711 Ib. (troy) {1004711 Ib. (troy) gramme — 
Kin—=160 Momme....| 1.32277 Ib. (avoir) | 1.32277 Ib. (avoir.) 0.60000 kilo- 0.60000 kilogramme 
1.60754 Ib. (troy) 1.60754 Ib. (troy) gramme —— 
. SE IRIE so < sy altar <1 2.11644 drams 0.13228 oz. (avoir.) | 3.75000 grammes 3.75000 grammes 
, 2.41131 dwts. 0.12057 oz. (troy) = ie 
3 Fen=100 Sen... 20. | 2s. Od. 582 0.84396 dollar 12.72265 franes 2.09250 mar! 
4 The value of the yen is as follows: Prior to De-| of pure gold. The metric system was 


cember, 1885, gold yen, 0.4 momme of pure|ed in Japan by an act of April, 192 
fi gold; from January, 1886, to' September, 1897, / went into force on July 1, 1924, and is 
silver yen, 6.7 momme of pure silver; sub-/ daily use, especially in cities and in Governme 

sequent to October, 1897, gold yen, 0.2 momme | circles. Sa 


adopt- — 
1, ane ; 
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INDEX OF WAGE EARNERS’ COST OF LIVING, 1513-1936. 


Light. 
House 
Fur 


Clothing. 
Rent. 
Fuel and 
All 
Items. 
| Clothing. 


1913} 100.0) 100.0 
1914)102.7| 105.0 
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SILK, RAYON YARN, COTTON AND WOOL PRODUCTION. rane 


ool figures compiled by Division of Statistical and Historical Research, U. S. Dept. of - 
Sates ail aaen “ei Dethe Ni ational Federation of Textiles, Inc., successor to the Silk Association of Am 
rayon data by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc.). 


Silk Rayon Cotton Wool Silk Rayon : 


Si 
¢ 
s 
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World Prod. 
Miilion bales 


| Million lbs. 


{ 


U.S. Prod. 
BESSEESLENLSS | World Proa. 


World Prod. 
Million los. 
U: 8. Prod. 
Miilton bales 
World Prod. 
Million bales 
U. 8. Prod. 
Million lbs. 
World Prod. 
Miilton lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 
| Million bales | 


World Prod. 
U.S. Prod. 


| 
| 
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Peni 

- + -|108,431 232, 
-|100,125/121,399)4 
- | 99,065 | 127.333 4 
.|105,920}150,879\4 
90,300 134,670) 1 
-|109,000|213,498'663. 

115,006 208,496 |769. 
95,0001256,659' 936.1 


; i imate, 1935 is 23,600,000 baies; the figures prior to 1916 exclude 
Weaid eta a ea eck which in 1934 totaled 60,000,000 Ibs. = 
_ In 1936 about 29,000,000 cotton spindles were in operation in the U. S., of which 9,000,000 were in New 
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United Stat 


-- Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Alexander V. Dye, Director; Assistant to the Director, 
- H. Lawrence Groves; Assistant Directors, William 
EB. Dunn and Nathanael H. Engle; Editor, ‘‘Com- 
merce Reports,” Griffith Evans. 
~ Divisions and Chiefs: Administrative Assistant, 
Wharton Moore; Accounts, H. W. Haun; Automotive- 
_ Aeronautics Trade, Howard S. Welch; Chemical, 
s 3; C. Concannon; Commercial Intelligence, 
4 Eldridge; Commercial Laws, Guerra 
rett; Correspondence, R. H. Brasel; | Dtstrict 
Office, Robert Sevey; Drafting, Photographic, and 
Exhibits, N. Eckhardt, Jr.; Hconomic Research, Roy 
Blakey; Editorial, Griffith Evans; Zlectrical, 
r . Cruse; Foretgn Service, Lacey C. Zapf; 
F. Smith. Finance, Grosvenor Jones; 
Rawls; Foreign Tariffs, 


d, Acting Chief; Marketing Research, Wilford 
White; Metals and Minerals, Ralph L. Harding 
we gro Affairs, E. K. Jones; Regional Information 
Louis Domeratzky; Specialties, Thomas Burke; 
Textiles, Edward T. Pickard; Tobacco, B. D. Hill; 
Transportation, Ralph L. Dewey. 


DISTRICT OFFICES. 


Address: District Manager, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce.) 
Atlanta, Ga.—325 New Post Office Building. 
irmingham, Ala.—242 Federal Building. 

5 ee Mass.—1800 Customhouse. : 
uffalo, N. ¥Y.—Chamber of Commerce Building. 
harleston, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce Building. 

hicago, Ill.—333 North Michigan Avenue. 
leveland, Ohio—1704 Terminal Tower Building. 
allas, T'ex.—Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Detroit, Mich—371 New Federal Building. — 
Houston, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Federal Building. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Care of Chamber of Commerce, 
1028 Baltimore Avenue. 
Los Angeles, Calif—206 Chamber of Commerce 
‘Building. 1 
Louisville, Ky.—417 Federal Building. 
Memphis, Tenn.—229 Federal Building. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—213 Federal Building. 
ss New Orleans, La.—304 Customhouse. 
New York, N. Y,.—734 Customhouse. 
ok ik, Va.—409 Federal Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Suite 422, Commercial Trust 
_ Building. 
itisburgh, Pa.—1013 New Federal Building. 
ortland, Ore.—215 New Post Office Building. 
St. Louis, Mo.—635 New Federal Building. 
San Francisco, Calif.—311 Customhouse. 
Seatile, Wash.—809 Federal Office Building. 


s COOPERATIVE OFFICES. 


Longview, Wash. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Miami, Fla. 

(6) Milwaukee, Wis. 
(7) Mobile, Ala. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Pensacola, Fla. 

(8) Portland, Maine 
Providence, R. I. 

(9) Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roekford, Ill. 

San Antonio, Tex. 


‘The Civil Service Commission reported that on 
_ June 30, 1936, the Civil Executive Branch of the 

Federal Government had on its rolls 824,259 civilian 
ployees drawing in pay for that month $129,847,- 
67. On the roll in June, 1935, was 717,712, and in 
ne, 1934, 661,094, and the June payrolls were 
9,295,603 and $91,540,859 respectively. The 
5 vious peak figure, 917,760, was reached on Armis- 
tice Day, Nov. 1i, 1918.’ In addition, in 1936 there 


- od 


ci ’ 
were also 24,178 hired under special letters of authori- 
& » 


» 
ai. 


(This list is taken from Commerce Reports of September, 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS 824,259 CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES. 


1936.) 
San Diego, Calif. — Tampa, Fla. 

(10) San Juan, Puerto RicoToledo, Ohio 
Savannah, Ga. Trenton, N. J. 
South Bend, Ind. Waterbury, Conn. 
Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kans. 
Springfield, Mass. Wilmington, Del. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Worcester, Mass. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

(1) United Chambers of Commerce. (2) Export 
and Import Bureau, Association of Commerce. 
(3) Manufacturers’ Association. (4) Room 216, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg._ ) The Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. (6) Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, (7) 101-103 U. S. Courthouse 
and Customhouse Bldg. (8) Associated Industries 


of Maine. (9) Department of Conservation and 
Development. (10) Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 


FOREIGN OFFICES. 


Requests for foreign commercial and economic 
information based on reports sent in by foreign 
representatives of the Government of the United 
Statesshould be addressed to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in Washington or to the 
nearest District Office of this Bureau. Requests for 
assistance in the solution of individual foreign trade 
problony should be addressed in the same manner 
or expeditious handling. 

For the benefit of American business men who 
contemplate travel abroad, the name and addresses 
of this Department’s foreign offices are listed below. 
Asterisks indicate those offices which are in charge of 
trade commissioners, the others being in charge of 7 
commercial attaches. } 
Athens, Greece—American Legation, 6 Lykiou Street. 
ee Java, Netherland India—Kali Besar, 

est 2. . 
Berlin, Germany—Bellevuestrasse 8. 
Bogota, Colombia—Hdificio del Banco Hipotecario 

de Colombia. (Mail, Apartado, 798.) ; 
Brussels, Belgtum—27 Avenue des Arts. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina—Avenida R. S. Pena 567. : 
Cairo, Eguypt—Apartment No. 18, 4 Rue Baehler 

(Kasr el Nil). ; 
*Calcutta, India—10 Clive Street. . 
Caracas, Venezuela—Esquina Mercaderes, Altos. 

(Mail, in care of American Legation.) “ 
Copenhagen, Denmark—Bornholmsgade No. 1. q 
Guatemala, Guatemala—6a Avenida Sur, Num. 2. 
Habana, Cuba—Obispo 7. (Mail, Apartado 2229.) 
The Hague, Netherlands—American Legation. 

Istanbul, Turkey— American Embassy, Rue Cabristan. | 
Johannesburg, South Africa—42 Standard Bank 

Chambers, Commissioner Street. 

Lima, Peru—dJiron Ayacucho 179 (P. O. Box 1995). 
London, England—Bush House, Aldwych, London, 1 


W. C. 2. . 
Madrid, Spain—Calle Alfonso XI, 7. 
*Manila, P- I.—410 Heacock Building. ; 
Mexico City, Mexico—American Embassy. 
Ottawa, Canada—United States Legation Building. ~ — 
Pinaceae a National Ci | 
anama. y,. Panama—Nationa! ity Bank Build- 
ing, Avenida Central. (Mail, Boy 346.) a 
Eee, on es Embassy, 2 Avenue 
priel. : 
Prague, Czechoslovakia—Ara Building, Perlova 9. . 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—American Eaibaney: Avenida | 
Nacoes, Caixa Postal, 570. 
oe hos reas Ser | oars, Rome Sas 
‘antiago, ie— So, cio Sud 
Casilla, 27-D. yay” 
Shanghai, China—Box 605, 51 Canton Road. 
bias eT de Stratis Settlements—Room 7-a, Ocean 


ng. 

Stockholm, Sweden—Kungsgatan 30. 

*Sydney, Australia—Yorkshire House, corner Pitt 
and Bpring Streets. 

Tokyo, Japan—American Embassy. 

Vienna, Austria—American Legation. 
Preangasse 9. 

Warsaw, Poland—Al Ujazdowskie 47. 


III, Lustig- 


zation and paid for the month $1,273,669, who were 
not included in the total. loyees in 

ton numbered 117-103 (103-459 In 103s) ne 
707,156 (614,259 in 1935). 
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. “Foreign Erave of the Anitev Reeiel,. 
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Ghiuk OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CALENDAR YEARS. 
S Exports. | Imports. Total Gieas of 
ear = ———- Exp. and oe an 
(Cal.) Total. Domestic. | Foreign. Total. Free. Dutiable. Imp. 
mM 1, 000 Doils.|1,000 Doliss| 1.000 Dolis.\1, 000 Douls.| 1,000 Dolts.|1,000 Dolls. 
3 7 i 1 3 27, 530,464 64 
, " 
Pee re p 
: 2 1,562, 8031355 
r. 1,532, } 68 
: 362 1,818,073 
4 1,792,596 
ve r N 1,789,276 | 1, 3, 
3,2 1,778,597 | 1,167,429 5, 
’ 422, 2,391,635 | 1,611,887 7,8 
y 16 2,952,468 | 2,135,552 9 
‘y ,047, 3,031,213 | 2,230,353 9 
74 3,904,365 | 2,698, 11,824 
U 080, 5,27: 3,117, 13,506, 
1378 2,50 1,56 6,9 
‘, »765,0 3,112, 1,871, 6,944, 
4 ,090,715 3,79 2,135, 7,959, 
oe 4,497,649 3,609, 2,08 8,200, 
4,818.7: 4,226,589 | 2,65 9,136, 
ag 4,711,7% 4,430,888 | 2,853 9,2 
. 4,758,864 4,184,742 | 2,6 9, 
af 5,030,099 4,09 | 2.6 9, 
5,157,083 4,39 2,880,128 9, 
5 3,781,172 3,060, 2,081 6, 
2,377, 2, 1, 4, 
7 1.578 1 29 
4 2. 1, | 3,7) 
j 2 2 1,205,741 4,3 


TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY FISCAL YEARS. 
Merchandise. Gold. 


a 


General |PHD-. ‘oF consump, 
imports. | -pota). Dutiable 


Exports.| Imp'rts] Exp. 


y sas 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 5 

dols. dollars 1 Gillar dollars dollars | dols. | _ 

Seas seas 5,373,456) 5, 283. 938 8Y,518/4,291,888) 4,253,454 | 1,458, 071 112,291] 267,428/86,406] 6: 
x . {4, Se aie 4,617,730 75,895 3. Ban" 971|3,915,530 1! "349, 018 ; 342,340/72,053) 54,4 


3,031,557 51,873|2,432,074| 2,406,786 | °745, 403,795/38,931) 3: 
5 028| 19,979 


| 6, 862,070/23, 
2'120'728! 2'084/961 35. 767'1.785,74511.789,225| 752.149! 40; 773 13139,672' 2405911 
VALUE OF MERCHANDISE TRADE WITH AMERICAN TERRITORIES (CALEN DAR YEARS). + 
56. - 


ee 3 ea from U. 8. (1933). $20,685,622; (1934), $29.998,840; Bee $32,007,8 
S. (1933). $33,131,461; (1934), $45,058,950; (1935) $36,868,697. C 
sesh ky addition to merchandise sent gold and silver to the U. 8 BS dasa) $9,899,153; (1934), $15,935; ) 
(1935), $16, “Ale 558. . 


Hawaii— from U. aa $57,894,488: ER: § $63,472,395; (1935), $78,924,776. ray > 
Ue (19 oe. 


re 


(Values, gathered by the Department of Commerce, show millions of dollars.) 


World Total United United States World Total United 
Trade (102 States Per Cent of Trade eg States 
Countries). 5 World Total. (cab) Countries). Trade. 

Ene SS En ee ———] (Cal. 


sorts. | ports rts. | ports. | ports ort ort. | 
Orts. . rts, \ Orts. orts. 
D ports. | ports, | ports. | p D 


a 3 | 21,565 as : 4 ‘ 8,685) 3,483 
33°06 7 .{18: 0.716 2.424 


Im- Im- 


32,809 . 
33,021 |35.585 
- Figures for 1932 and 1933 are for 109 countries. The five leading export nations in 1935 wer 
pe 1933 and since, the figures supplied by the | United Kingdom, United States. Germany, Fran 
ment of Commerce are as matasted to the | Canada; importers—United Kingdom, United,st ate 
jhe gold dollar prevailing before 1933. Germany, France, and Japan. 
totals partly estimated. * 


EXPORTS 


i 1920. 1933. | 1934. 1935. 1920. 1933. 
Countries. $1,000 ig 


$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 


1934. 1935. 


,288]} 207,777] 33,836 
213,726] 36,929] 42,688) 49. y Ce eed 


: ; 47,637) 
_ Colombia 59,133} 14,754 165 
Costa Rica 7 3 10,133 3,944 
Cuba 


" Persia). 750 sf 409 oe 4,339 3,933 3,353. 
eae al S71,762 : 
METRE oli Sone cage 377,942 

HEUER N= 3) ieee: 59,018 


406 15 9 1 
oA Ain Boao 22,107 5 <a os ad) ae eee 
207,859 5 


BRIE CRY. wean 972 "297 1,495 


29,487} 65,408 
8,518] . 14; pee 
2,586 2)869 


26,174] 39,760 
5: "363 


8,299 : 

4,543 6,144 

1,223 11 
7,791 6,337 
1,107 917 
5,280 8,967 
,501 3,164 
55,082} 64,404 
: 3,635 
684 584 


~) 


42/426]. 50.38 
602| 1,36 
105,499] 129/160 
6,495| 42/326 
28,440] 40,66 
5,185} 16,2910 
5,592] 10,359 
'668| 2/6 
16,946] 16,501 
4,187| 5,11 
404 743 


1932 


Calendar years. e 1934, 


Groups. 


EXPORTS (OF DOMESTIC) AND GENERAL IMPORTS, BY GREAT GROUPS. 
1933. 


Exports Imports. Exports. | Imports.| Exports. | Imports. Exports. Imports. 


1,000 1,000. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. 5 . | Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. 
nals & an. prod. edible..| 69,555) 45,026) 75,388] 44,421] 82.635 
uo “ inedible. . 117,747 50,801 
food prod., & beverages 372,438] 144'334 
apr ined.,exe. wd. & fiber 


ie mineral 


tals &pr., xs mach, & ve) 


Cont Beara ce ae 8,558} 435, 
F 76, 59,938 92) B83 
Hlangous. A 71,771 56,092 63,445 69,058 71.488 


AMERICAN HOTEL CENSUS, 
“There were in ie United States in 1929, the Census | 2, aN eek 1 


guest rooms, and’ yearly receipts of $962,801,000. 
ced 76,000 came om rent of rooms, $223,502,000 from | Pennsylvania, 72. 


and gor ree 000 from other sources. were Bagherod ta n Florida, $12, aaa 
’Part-year hotels, at seasonal resorts, numbered | and $11,123 nee) in New Jersey 


58,939 s 
mean reports, 13,328 all-year hotels, with 1,134,957 $75, 2,000. suet po cmepacaipa rs ‘ 
Rs Jersey had 476 pare yoo hotels; New York, 
es ith eee than 26 guest Tooma were. not |...0, Florida, 217; Maine, 162; Massachusetts, O58: 
Of the Year's receipts, of the all-year hotels, $485,- New Hampshire, ‘Ls; ‘Wisconsin, 98; Michigan, 9’ 


of fella "$157,051 000 from rooms and meals (American Of the meet ts of part-year poe $13, 
% 


1,000 
Dollars. 


| 

: 

4,71 

12,338) -'17.809 00g 

2,204). 3,971 
1935. 


85,069 


0m Ne 


ye 


e eke a = mY * 
Imports and Exports. 


‘AND SILVER AND MERCHANDISE EXPORTS A 
______(nelude coin, bullion, and ore. Balance of trade also Pye ls ee 


Silver. 


Excess of 

Exports Value Value 
Exports.|Imprts.} (+) or of of 

a Exports. | Imports. 


1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. | Dollars. |Dollars. 
—448) 57,361 patsy 


tet 
agate 
DONG 


AaOWID 
ORWKNO co 
Y) On 
+4+444-+4+ 
ab Jet Co C90 et 
au ony 
oo. 


ttt 
es 


‘aes 


a 
Oo 
EON 


Heer 000 
Io) 


it 
queen 
Eee 


POW IROMRWIOM in 


2 _ 
woo Ba 
SOaDsaN 


Fino go 
peel 


+446,213 
652} 193,197] +174,015| 19,041) 60,225 10! 
52,759}1,186,670] —1,133,911] 16,551/102,725| —86,174| 2,202, 
1,960!1,740,979| —1,739,019| 18,801'354,531] —335,730| 2,303,635 


, 


nue 
~ 


$2 
3, (1934) 


5. , 
+924; (1934), $510,16 


British India, $75,267,205; Russia, 
In 1935 the chief U. S. imports of silver were from—United Kingdom, 
Canada, $15,796,942; Peru, $10,198,664. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN 1936. . <a 
2 
2; March, $7,795; April, $ : 


May, $169,957; June, $277,851; Jan.-June total, $536,692. 
Imports of gold in the year ended June 30, 1936 were ($1,000)—$1,472,282. 
Exports of silver, Jan.-June, 1936 ($1,000)—$1,566; imports in that period were ($1,000) $117,5 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS. 


ber 8, 1930, t 
t 


i sequences would follow unless monetary gold 
Semis, der ea ‘wee as the amount of work 
tic: 0 do. 
i ly the Pgiin Bae trade, oe mpg on i 
rr output of goods and services, in: sorbed 
at Se aT? the increase being eed Moe 
eee Goutend that: chiefly from Indi 
ld supplies must | years from Eastern hoards—chiefly fron 
ae pace or nes oD ea toon taeet, calle P iittle from China, almost none from Egypt. 


- : ' eam? 


¥ . ; i a atey rf 4 
& ee vat Shieh 


United States—F. oreign Trade, 


a t- 7 310 4 


U. S. FOREIGN TRADE, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES. 
” fi Value of Domestic Pxports. Value of General Imports. = 


| Crude Crude ,;Manuf’ed; Semi- Finished| Crude Crude |Manrf’d; Semi- Finished 
Materi’ls.| Foods’ fs. | Foodst’fs.| Manuf’s.|Manuf’s. |Mater’Is. Foods’fs.|Foods'fs.|Manuf’s. |Manuf’s. 


ary -1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 =} 1,000 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars, | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | DoWars. | Dollars. 
1917 832,827 '762|. 806,941 |1,315,242|2,705,845 |1.286,079| 385,725] 351,553] 536,663] 392,448 
1918 72,1 547,436 1,233,697| 345,653] 397,370] 649,585) 404,908 
vf 5,808} 608,996 


| No. 
Europe. Amer. 


Asia & 
Oceania. 


Africa. 


¥ 


271 
-1933.:] 590/566 ; ‘ 7813 2 

1934.1] 652,752 °032| 167,677| 341/837| 878.838] 460,617| 254,314] / 263,547| 307,302) 350,223 
1935. .| 682/956] 58,750| 157,240] 349,426] 993,622] 582,557| 322,325! 318,828] 409,495] 405,432 


g Domestic exports mean exports of domestic products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of 
pce. origin which have been changed from the form in which they were imported or enhanced in value 
y further manufacture in the United States. 


- U. S. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 
ee ee ee ee ae 


Value of Imports from alue of Exports to 


Asia & 


Oceania. 


1,000 


(1915 | 
Led) 
peel 

1018 | 


17,767| 202, 
| | 399,220) 228,958 
| 599,005] 494,502) 281,490 


Years. 


1817-1824 
1825-1828 
1829-1832 

1833 
1834-1842 
1843-1846 


22) 1922"... 
18; 1930 


1,000 1,000 


Dollars. 


Imports. 


$23,000,000 
60,700,000 
65,700,000 
1,523,538,964 
295,114,274 


tbo BO DONO LODO 
= 


949,929 
1,029,226 


BALANCE OF TRADE UNDER TARIFF ACTS. 
(The figures in this table have been compiled by the United States Tariff Commission.) ° 


Exports. 


$20,205,156 


608,707,242 
331,720,223 


,846,025,405 
9,943,484,334 


Annual Ay- 
erage Excess 
Imports. 


$2,794,844 
10,467,430 


17,977,878 
17,576,485 


Annual Ay- 
erage Excess 
Exports. 


$18,589,648 
16,030,481 
115,125 


‘ 
: 


-Latin- American hie ie) | 


Rares erates AND LATIN-AMERICAN COMMERCE. 
co, Central America, Cuba, Dominican Rs dei Haiti, and South America. 
Pet, Year Pet. | Exports Pet. ; 


Exports 
to Latin of Endin From Tatin |_of to Latin of 
America. |Total|} June 30. America. |Total| America. |Total 


Dollars. a 
7 683,091,973 ee 28 


860,041'943|22. 
: 7 ¢ :|  5401485,526|22. TT 
¢ -39] 826/272/958|11. 3 :|  409/535,861/23. 229/335,329|11. 77. 
rae i they 44334. 50/1,163,476,626/15. 3.1.1] 278'515/649|23. 192'436,179]13.36 
Ta : -70/1,313,044,103/20.90|/ 1934. | || 398.699.69/20. "849,70 
7 662,160,024/25.40| "506,935,249]13.46]/1935..._|  430,572'562)24- 329,983.410/15. 
eae [1.024'958.027|27.94| 608,084.033|15.36 ||1936%./ ‘| 497/333) eli la2. 362,745,105115.03 
mat a Toned Sons 


TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 
In order to obtain the foreign trade of Continental | white is added to the total for the customs area, 
ica 


United States the trade of the United States with | while the trade of Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam and American | with foreign countries is subtracted from the total 


- i Value of Exports. Value of Imports. 
‘ ar, 
(Cal.) To Foreign To U. Ss. From Foreign Pro 
: Total. Countries. Possessions. Total. Countries. Poss 
i,” Doitars. ‘ Dolars. Douars. Doliars 
ae 4,620, 537, 000 | 4,427,55 192,981,000 ,672,013,000 
+ Rt: >. p rea 9 3, ,282,296,000 
Ee eee 4, 
ee tS 4,521,2 
4 4838" 
a 4,72 
4,785, 4.047. 124/000 
: 5,03 3, 951,050,000 
0,147, 4,251 ‘077, 000 
mee |. 2080... os. 3,77 27929°978,000 | 
Te 28 2,370.4 > 987,340,000 | 31 
ee CE 1,56 1/229/293' oe 
Re ee 1,626,845, 1,344'933,000 
eee. Rises et se. 2,079,765,000 ry 553,875,000 


3 
Weal ids <*6 2/225,625,000 | 235,844,000 | 2,257,895.000 | 1,937,151,000 


The dollar aa shown in the above table rep- 30, 1933 and ‘dollar currency, the gold value ie 
resent dollars of 2322 grains fine gold prior to April has declined, subsequent to that date. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COAST AND BORDER DIVISION ; 
(Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars: thus, 1,918.2 = 1,918,200,000.) 
Imports of Merchandise. Exports of Merchandise 


Year Mex. North Mex. t 
(Cal.) North |South} Gulf | Bor- |Pacif.| Bor- 8 North |South; Gulf | Bor- |Pacif. 
Atl. Atl |C der. |Coast} der. Atl. Atl | Coast.| der. |Coast 
1921 : ' § ot 1/1 O. : 408.4 -6| 1,931 .7|446.8} 1,076.7 .51311.6 
1922 3 4 - 1/440 .3 4 -1)3871.2} 914.5) 57.0/312.3 
923 8 .5| 1,695.7|374.5| 991.9) 59.6/371.6) 
1924. “ny .O} 1,836 .1)409 .5| 1,164.4) 73.2/447.3 
1925. . 4 -1] 1,956 .0}447 .6| 1,295. 7/4275 
1926. . 5) .2| 1,812 .3}496.3] 1,120, -8/518 .9) 
1927.. 0 -7| 1,868 .4/428 .7] 1,100. -1/506.1 
1928. . ¥ . 5) 1,912 .0/378 .3} 1,227. .5/561.0 
1929. . 4 .4| 2,077 .4/346.9) 1,140. a 
1930. -2 -2)|.1,529.4/271.3] 822. 9 
1931 8 .6| 974.8/193.0) 502. 0 
1932. -2| 9.0) 534.6/130.6| 467. 8 
ar epee : + 4 .4| 576.5'147.3| 502 ‘ 
1934.... 3 5 0) .0} 810.7 207.4| 510 
1935. . 5.8] 121.9) .5 .9| 884.2,220.4| 532 
PER CAPITA EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

Yearly Ex- | Im- Yearly Ex- | Im- |; year (Cal.) Ex- | Im- ||year (Cal.) 


ports.) ports, 


Average 
_ Average. _| ports. ports.||orYear (Cal,) |POFts. 


Dolls.| Dolls. 
Leet re EEE SBE OirEG -/21.08)/16.09 
900... 


.27)\1904 3 
243-36 13: 27 ‘62 12.84.1919 
2 {15% 62\12. 37\|1 Soild, 06111920 


WATER_EORNE COMMnNce: CHIEF U. S. PORTS, 
haan assembled by United bg Shipping Board Bureau, "Washingt 


» 955 - 
1927. 1928. 1920. 1930. 1931. 1932. 7933. 1934. | 2935. 
Out. In. Out. In. Out. In. \Out.| In. |Out.| In. ;Out. In. \Out. PA Out. 


1926. 


as Anantic. In. Out.| In. |Out.} In. 
eet ork. .|34.4 1/21,1)41. 9) 25. 6} 20. 20.1 46.0}19.9/43.2|15.4/39.6 12.1|33.2| 9.7/38.0|10.1/36.2|11.5/34.3/11.5 
ioe. 1} 1.3/12.4 “9| 2.1/13.9| 1.8/11.7| 1.4]12.8] 1.6]10.6] 1.2/11.7) 1.0]11.5}) 1.3)11.8) 1.4 
.0|_ 5.9}10.4 "7| 4.9|13.6| 5.5/14.6) 6.1|/13.9] 5.5) 8.4) 3.3/15.5| 7.6|15.7| 5.7/16.5} 6.1 
1.4/15.9) 1.5 “7| 9.6] 1.8]11.0] 1.8|10.0] 1.6] 9.1] 1.4] 7.5} 1.7] 7.5] 2.2) 7.8] 2.3) 8.6 
6.2} 9.3) 7.3 ‘7| 3.4] 9.2| 2.9] 8.4] 2.3] 5.6] 2.1] 6.2] 1.4] 6.4] 1.6] 7.2) 2.1] 7.6] 2.4 
-2| 8.7) 3 Q-7.0b. 2h 74hsc Bl ZS 3p St4h° 2) Ea Bh S21 a ie 
4,0) .4) 4.0 9} .4| 4.2] .5} 3.9] .5) 3.9] 6] 3.3) .5 3-4 -5| 3.8] 1.2} 3.9) 1.5 
2.41 .4| 2.6 Ay (B26) - 3) -2a\ .2)- 2A) 20 1.8h Gaia: mS) aa -2) 2.1]. 4 
/ BX, Boroaneh.. 1.4) _.8} 1.1 Bt. SLs 7b S| SaaS] 27k DOf- 26) ea eal ae -7| 1.6) .8 
Chain 1.6} 1.1) 1.4 7B) 15) 4) 1.3]. .6) Ll}: ..3) 10}. 2) 0p 3p TAle 4] P23 
es GU 
New Orleans} 5.6} 5.2} 5.9) 4. 9] 4.9] 6.0] 5.7] 5.3] 4.3) 4.9] 3.9] 4.1] 3.4] 5.9) 4.9) 5.3] 4.6) 5.3) 4.1 
- Port Arthur.|  .4| 7.4) .2) 7. ‘4| 7.0| .8] 7.5)  .6] 7.1] .6] 7.7] .8| 8.6] .7| 9.6] .7/10.9) 1.4/11.7 
..| 1.4] 3.4) 1.3} 3. 2 2:3) 1.2) 8.41 1.0)2.5).. 38) 2.2) 6) 200 68) 2.2) eit 16 SG 
Baton Rouge .5| 5.3) .3} 3. BN-S2|") 4) SO a OF ay 26h QI ON 2.8 Die Zar seal eeie 
_ Houston. . -9)°6.3}. 1.0} 7. <1] 8.3] 1.5} 9.1} 1.4]10,.2] 1.1] 9.8] .8}-9.6] 1.0/13.1] 1.2)14.3) 1.8)14.6 
1 eee ASE yal] -6: 1] 8.2] .1} 9.8] .1] 9.4] .1] 9.8) .2)10.9] .6]13.7| .9]11.6) .9)12.1 
_ Pacific. 
Los pected 4.5|16.5} 5.0]17.9| 5.0]/18.1] 6.2|21.1] 7.5|20.6}. 7.1]15.7| 2.5)12.4] 5.4/11.9} 4.6/10.9] 5.4) 9.9 
San Fran 15.3] 9.8|14.3}10.0]16.2| 9.5}19.3] 9.1]15.4| 7.8}15.6] 7.8} 9.9} 6.6/10.6] 7.2] 8.9) 7.1/10.2) 7.3 
i 5.8} 2.5| 5.7| 2.6] 6.2) 2.5} 5.1] 2.8] 4.1) 2.1] 3.4] 2.1] 2.8] 1.7} 2.9] 1.7] 3.1] 1.9] 3.5] 2.0 
2.1} 2.3] 2.2} 2.3} 2.3] 2.2] 2.5} 2.3] 2.6] 1.9] 2.1) 1.9] 2.0] 1.3} 2.1] 1.4] 2.1) 1.5) 2.8] 1.3 
si 
. |10,5/37.4}12.3]34.5|10.5|37.0]10.8]43.6]10.1]30.8) 7.8]15.8} 5.9) 3.5) 6.5/13.7| 8.2/14.6} 7.3]/18.8 
ahead 1.8} 3.0)13.2| 3.2/14.5} 3.0]13.7| 2.4/11.1] 2.3] 8.6] 2.1]. 6.0] 1.8] 8.2) 1.8} 7.9] 2.0] 9.1] 2.4 
9.2} 1.2} 7.0} 1.9] 6.3] 3.1] 7.9) 2.8]. 5.7] 3.3] 1.9] 3.2} .4) 3.1) 2.1] 2.8] 1.7] 3.7) 2.9) 3.6 
0.7} .7} 9.5} 1.1/10.6] 1.2]12.5) 2.3) 8.6] 1.9) 4.2] 1.7] 2.0] 1.7] 6.2) 2.3] 5.3) 2.3) 7.4] 2.3 
9.5} 1.7} 8.0] .6| 8.3] 1.6) 8.5) 2.3) 7.6] 1.8) 3.6] 1.3] .3} 7; 2.8) 1.1] 3.3] 1.6) 3.4) 1:8 
Lae 2.0/12.7} 1.6]15.0] 2.5)14.1) 3.2)14.4) 3.2)14.2) 1.3)11.7] .9} 8.7] 1.7}11.6] 1.9]10.5] 2.3/15.2 
4 4.2) 1.9} 4.0] 2.5) 3.9} 1.9] 4.3} 2.1] 3.0} 1.8] 2.0] 1.3] .7] -9] 2.6] 1.0] 2.4] 1.0] 2.4) 1.1 
| Milw: raukee. 5.4] 1.2] 5.8] 1.4] 5.5) 1.6) 6.0} 1.7) 5.5} 1.4) 4.3] 1.5) 3.7] .9) 4.3) 1.3] 4.3] 1.1) 4.1) 11 
‘ ee .| 6.4, .3] 4.9] .5) 3.1]  .6] 9.5) .8) 8.3] _.6) 5.9) .7] 4.5) .6) 5.4) 1.1) 7.4} 1.0) 9.5) 1.2 
: usky . a ME 6:2) - ¥] . 7: ll 6.0.25 24087). PTD ese Spe. | SOR 2 4 Se Sel eed) 
Sietiecese a HA) 1:0) 1.5). 9} ..7) 1.8) 6) 1.77 2.3] 1.1) 2.1] 3) 1.5) 1.2) 2.1) 1.3) 2.2) 1.2) 1.8 
.2| 3.4) .2) 3. 2 SOL: 2h Aho 22: O)See Ty EBT stn a SUB SL 2221. eee 
9.7} 1.5}10.3] 1.7/13.0] 1.3)12.3] 1.3] 9.9] 1.4] 6.3] 2.4) 2.4) 2.0) 5.4) 1.8) 5.5) 1.4] 7.5) .9 
Sa 2213) Spe E.2) <2) Lat, 3p! LSh ASp E:2h Sp a 2a a A 
.2| 1.5] .1 SOE TSE SPW SIS bUU ORR oe Beatie a coors, seal eee ite Jeiyefe the = is eRe 
oi SG] 7.8 BP. 8 le BE SBR eas Ort sae cel eee Ses janes 
2) 1.2) .2 -2) 1.4] .3) 2.4f .2) 1.3] .2) £3 LY SG) Shy ag 1.0 1.8 
U0, ee Se Pea A RA (a i i 5 em ee es 6 SE! (A) ROS Re SN oe 
(3 ee : PE: amr fh ee 5 Er a 5 sg 7 5] .7 7 tai 4 
Where there are no figures, the commerce was less than 60,000 tons. 
j 
j 
: TOTAL WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE, BY REGIONS. ' 
: (Figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 Ibs.) ; 
Atlantic Gulf Pacific Gr. Lakes | Total U.S. Non- Grand 
Ports. Ports. Ports. Ports. Sea Ports. | Contig. Total. Brie 
144,440 - 71,873 210,367 |. 479,000 7,283 486,2: 
bap 60,748 154 77,216 219, 512/082 7,562 S194 390-280 “| 
79,643 217,994 518,660 7,566 526,227 : ] 
83,09) 232,594 531,608 9,692 1,300 24" 24 
$4,345 | 258,790 | 574,815 060 | 582.875 | 345,779 
76,386 212,058 504,278 8,156 512,434 3 
67,714 139,203 7,23 7,363 414,602 244'928 
9,88 300,656 6,941 307,597 184,617 
53,823 132,645 247,098 7,267 387,010 4 . 
50,894 136,139 58,041 8,053 402,233 236,813 
54,846 161,351 265,979 7,550 434'880 255,053 


sD CEI EAN CR A We sero te LW) eI 
San Francisco etidas all ports within San Fran- ; Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Philij 
alse “Bay, Rico, Samoa, Virgin ‘Islands. pesmi 
contiguous ports mean those in Alaska, the 


~~ CONSOLIDATED SUMMARY OF CARGO TONNAGBE, WITH NET TOTALS. 
De eed compiled and furnished the Almanac by Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army.) 


Foreign. ’ Domestic Coastwise. 


Other Total, Elim, ~ 
Domestic. DupHeations 


net tons. net tons. net tons. net tons. 
ATG ote we 39,903,983 72,858,930 | 143,664,063 | 147,601,094 135.381 280 326. OM 133. 


58438'229 998; 
80,034,795 140,628,449 431, (279,011 


Imports. Exports. Receipts. Shipments. 


& aig Gee 1 Bre 2. : 116,809, /809, Ae 


Loach 762, 3 3 | 114,649,734 | 330, 
ay 183,574.165 | 133°303) 320.280. 052 


ments and receipts, as at the port of Ni 
oy also requires the pernoe ae of the dupleste 
im Par eecr cake! pista ot the auptioatian: onnage. herefore, the addition of the columns — 


horizontal]; i = 
men other domestic traffic includes intraport ship- etdiuntye: of of aes The total, Picks 


eke 
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TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT UNITED STATES PORTS. 
(Compiled in the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


Entered. Cleared. Total. 

Year American. Foreign. American, Foreign. American. Foreign. 
(Fiscal) . Net Per Net Per Net Per Net Per Net Per Net Per 
Tons. Ct. Tons. Ct. Tons. Ct. Tons. Ct. Tons. Ct. Tons, Ct. 
765,098] 91 81,526} 9 804,947] 91 83,073] 9 90 164,604} 10 
: 967,227) 88 131,900} 12 971,760} 88 133,436] 12 88 265,336] 12 
-| 1,576,946} 68 712,363] 32 | 1,647,009) 69 706.486) 31 69 1,418,849} 31 
-| 2,573,016} 79 | 1,175,623] 41 | 2.6 $8 1. 728,214) 40 60 3,503,337] 40 
-| 5,921,285} 71 | 2,353,911) 29 | 6.1 2/624'005| 30 71 4,977,916] 29 
-| 3,486,038] 38 | 5,669,621] 62 | 3.50 5.6 4) 62 3 11,332,095] 62 
-| 3,436,964! 19 |14,573,685] 81 | 3,397,355] 18 |14'6 $2 19 | 29,219,229) 81 
-| 4,083,121] 23 114,024,140] 77 | 4,066,757] 23 |14' 7 23 8,106, 2 77 
-| 6,135,652] 22 122,027,353] 78 | 6.208.918] 22 |22' 8 22 | 44,099,576] 78 
-| 6,381,305] 21 [23,386,716] 79 | 6,417,347] 22 |23. 8 21 | 46,789,262] 79 
-| 6,961,200] 23 |23,693,232) 77 | 6,821,555] 22 |23) 8 23 | 47,315,759] 77 
-| 6,906,582) 22 |24,187,081] 78 | 6,975,227] 22 |24'340; 8 22 | 48,528,022] 78 
-| 6,679,173] 22 |23/273,237| 78 | 6,641/374| 22 |23'374° 8 22 | 46,647,438] 78 
-| 7,030,624) 23 |23,902,593| 77 | 7,203,008] 23 |23,954/: 7 23 | 47,857,126}. 77 
-| 7,612,690] 22 |26,542'755| 78 | 7,5481533) 22 |26°20: 8 22 | 52,746,676] 78 
-| 8,115,656] 22 [28,5 00) 78 | 8,092,557) 22 [27,89 8 22 | 56,404,100} 78 
-| 8,473,227! 22 |30,075,968] 78 | 8,435,207] 22 |29,846)48 8 22 | 59,922,457) 78 
--| 8,771,464) 22 |30,286,674| 78 | 8,491,725] 22 429'704,75 8 3, 22 | 59,991,430] 78 
--| 8,888,459) 22 |31,347,347) 78 | 8,808,603} 22 130,897,255} 78 |171697) 062| 22 62,244,602] 78 
--| 9,692,770) 23 |32,982,219) 77 | 9,753,463] 23 |32.683,684| 77 |19'446'233| 23 | 65,665,903| 77 
-|11,257,098] 25 |34,900,973) 75 |11,703,467| 25 |34,713/445| 75 |22'960/565| 25 | 69,614,418] 75 
---|13,072,567] 26 |37,566,606] 74 |13,945,801| 27 [37,206,158] 73 |27,018,368| 26 | 74,772,764| 74 
-|13,730,075| 26 |39,658,502) 74 |13,740,628] 26 |39.442;781) 74 |27'470,703| 26 | 79/101.283| 74 
13,275,454] 28 |33/435,012| 72 |13)418,282] 29 |33/466'806| 71 |26) 693,736] 29 | 66,901,818] 71 
17,927,674| 35 |33,622.223] 65 |17. rae 068] 34 |34/520,940] 66 |35,829'742] 34 | 68,143'163] 66 
18,724,710] 37 [31,747,466] 63 |191145.754| 37 |32/931/316| 63 |37'870.464| 37 64,678,782] 63 


19,283,530) 42 |26,172,407} 58 |19,206,233] 42 |26,807,749| 58 |38,489:763] 42 | 52,980,156| 58 
-}19,694,012} 44 |25/259.605] 56 |21/326.734| 45 |26/595/996| 55- |41'020/746| 44 51,855,601] 56 
...|26,242,330] 50 |26,178,328) 50 |28,997,549| 52 |27,074,832! 48 |55,239'879| 51 | 53/253/160| 49 
.--|33,956,732| 50 |33,996,562| 50 [33,989,604] 49 |36,128'271| 52 |67,946.336| 49 | 70,124 833] 51 
...|29,920,203] 49 |31/312/340| 51 |29'836,283] 48 131,846,945] 52 |59'756:486| 48 63,159,285] 52 
923... .|30,702;396| 46 |36,185,700| 54 |30/591/002| 46 |35. 999,754) 54 |61,293,398) 46 | 72,185,454) 54 


- -|26,928, 845, + 73,438) 38 922, 
-|28,404,876) 36 |50,333,854) 64 |29,867,261] 37 [50,921,328] 63 58, '272,137| 37 |101,255,182| 63 

29,344,855] 39 [46,418,679] 61 |29°870,214| 39 |46,891,154| 61 |59/215,069| 39 | 93'309/833] 61 

.--}32,570,898] 39 50, 212/986] 61 |32'994'662| 39 |50,234'541| 61 |651565,560| 39 100,447,527] 61 

-.132}291:039] 39 |50/200.839] 61 |31:942'075| 39 |50:478,902 879,7: 

. .}29/607,139| 39 a 977,126} 61 |29'400/084) 38 |48,542'201| 62 [59,007,223] 38 | 96,519/327| 62 
.|26,.465,870| 38 |43'927,639| 62 |26, aoe 321} 36 |45,991,529| 64 |52,811,191| 37 | 89,919,168) 63 
-|22,565,796) 37 38,157,301 22,228,083) 37 (38,443,373 600, 

33'938.180 36 |40,310,915, 


.. .|22'981:443) 36 |40,025,001) 64 .920, 1335, 
. -|22,646,802| 36 |40,923,405) 64 [22,285,668 35 |41,346,283) 65 |44,932,470| 35 | 82,269,688] 65 
-/21,807,919| 33 |43.397:208 67 |21/517,428 33 |43.994'462) 67 |43.325,347\ 33 | 87,391,668) 67 
Gross tonnage applies to vessels and not to cargoes, and is determined by dividing by 100 the contents, 
in cubic feet, of the vessel's closed-in space. 
Net tonnage is a vessel's gross tonnage minus deductions of space occupied by the crew’: 3 quarters, machin- 
ery for navigation, the engine room, storeroom and fuel. 


; 


COAST LINE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 


ener t Line—The figures under this head- | The figures under this heading give the length in 
Rae oie the int in statute miles of the general | statute miles of the shore line on tidal waters to 
outline of the seacoast. a6 heeded Bg pa pe] such waters narrow to a width of 3 
easure of minutes of la ie miles. 
Deeb: oi ceases aaulo of 1-1,200,000 as possible. The Panama Canal Zone—Isiands outside the 3 
Tidal Shore Line, Untt Measure 3 "Statute Miles— | nautical mile zone were not included. 


Tidal Shore Line, Gen’l | Tidal Shore Line, 
Unit Measure 3 Coast | Unit Measure 3. 
Statute Miles. ne Statute Miles. . 
‘eid e ee 3 
Locali Locality. M'sure 
3 Biesn-| ic- if 30 |Main-| Is- 
land. | lands.|Total. Min. | land. | lands.) Total. 
Lat'de y 
built ntl cine meee 339| 337| 676||Alabama............. 53| 131) 68] 199. 
TA ee 14||Mississippi. .......... 71 76| 79) 155 
New Hiampire Beast 33 295|'° 158] 453 Louisiane fa or pe ed 397, 725) 260! 985 
Rhode Island. . . TAL Wy GS4|\ 2-ABGI DORA so Fs sie astro eseaiee 367| 624! 476 1,100 
Connecticut........ ES re p34 Callfornis Baresi Selene Osh isd ree! 19) 
Rey jeney ice 242| 156] 398||Washington........... 157| 479|°° 429] 908 
Pennsylvania........ = 2h ETRE (TS eee : 
] ye ee 79]|U. S.: Atlantic Coast...| 1.888] 3,152] 3,218] 6,370 
Warland i. Ae eee Eat 399 130] 452|| ‘Gulf Coast..... ‘| 13686] 2'422| 11675] 4/097 
epee ot a} 342| 225 : 567 Pacific Coast. . ‘| 1366] 12740] '670] 2,410. 
Sere <2 oa ZB) 
south Gane: Pe eid 1 PG 330 528 758 "TStaee Mee eo clnseet 4,940] 7,314] 5,563/12,877 
<= gh i acs es 1 Red INCRE Tippin ae a g,640 6,542} 8,590 45,438 
207| _ 618||Philippine Islands.. ... - 5170). see eee i 
ae cart res Ree $06] 792 1,658 Puert FEICOR arene a. su ic haeeee 02 
y 276 HawailaaYojanas:..-.| © 778tic2 <bean 
eee ea = aed tat Panama Canal Zone.... 205 5), eaten ene wens 
U.S. Samoan Islands... Fa eee lacseoe 91 
Viriid Asfanids,: .. Ans scil meee ales Remi ail iki 


. 


ay, THE WORLD'S: EADING PO 


‘te We essel masiranide figures in this table are in net r gistered tons and include Reyes seagoi A 
reign and coastwise trades except where otherwise noted.) 


| Reid sakes ee Z 
Ports. 1928. 1929. | 1930. : - Ports. 1928. =| ~1929. ; é 
New York!....... 29,248,000/30,490, 000) 31,151,000);Boston........ bait 13,042,000 14, 224,000 13,665,000 
5 ean aah 22'873.000 23/954,00 100/24, 545,000||Southampton.... . |12;112/000 12,557,000! 12,921,000 y 
Weteyo ces v/s eee, 27'742,000|/28,912,000'29 123 3,000||Montevideo. . . . . . 12,288,000 |12,819,000 12,829,000 
ERs 21,112,000/22,441, 000 23° 125.000||Cherbourg..... . . |11,521,000|11,451,000 12,727,000 
Wie a teas 21,292,000)21, ‘965, 000 '22;438,000|| Vancouver®...... . |11,644,000/11,911,000 12,606,000 | 
[hon hee dere 20,666,000 21/545'000 20,536,000 INOFfOIKE shy.) e ae 9,908,000)}13,258,000 12,301,000 | 
DE els als hss 20,064,000}20,677,000/19,941,000||Colombo’7.......- 10,891,000|11,765,000/ 12,031,000 


pete ways 16,343,000|17,180, ,000 16, 932/000||Rio de Janeiro. . . .|12,102,000/11,536,000|11,960,000 
ae tee 15,504,000|16,444,000! 16,599,000 Neweastle-on-Tyne|10,237,000|11,530,000) 10,813,000 
i 


.. 0... [15,029,000 15,645,000/15,977,000||Genoa.......-.-. 10,046,000/10,480,000! 10,517,000 

mghal. 5. feos 13,954,000|14,940,000/15,580,000}|Naples......-...- 9,580,000) 9,950,000 10,407,000 

_ Philadelphia. . | }1374467000|14/801,000|15,521,000|| Yokohama. « .. . . ./10,291,000|10,367,000/10,390,000 
San Francise . -|17, 968,000 |16, 105,000/15,392,000||Seattles.......... 16,513,000/16,889,000) 10,065,000 ’ 
HEODE lg th aca s a aaae bon 14,688,000/15,173,000|/Havre.........-- 8,803,000] 9,281,000) 9,906,000 


..., {14,297,000 |14,299,000|15,040,000||Baltimore®....... 8,145,000/11,190, '000| 9,473,000 
se Bg 15, "O08 000 15;210,000|14;183,000} 


Figures on U.S. Ports, except New York, from Annual Reports of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. : 
Notes: 1¥Figures include foreign trade only. The larger figure is that of the local pork authority and smaller f 
ato of the Collector of the Port. The discrepancy between the two.is explained in that the Collector ‘ 
ships from the Far Hast, touching at Pacific ports of the U. S. 
“roreign Trade only. Antwerp has virtually no coastwise trade. %Includes Puget Sound trafic. 
neludes river trafic. Domestic and river traffic combined amounted to 3,991, 000 tons in 1928; 3,581,- . 
000 in 1929; and 3,073,000 in 1930. Includes Chesapeake Bay trade. 5 
 6Includes Puget Sound traffic and traffic in British Columbia waters. 7Excluding coasting vessels. 
peony by the Transportation Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


J i 4 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT SHIPWRECKS AND CASUALTIES. 
(Data compiled by the U. S. Coast Guard, cover everywhere.) : 
| No- |Wrecks,) Wrecks, Ships Ships Losses to { Losses to | Passen- Lives f 
Snips.| Total. | Partial. |Tot. Lost} Damaged Ships. Cargoes. gers. | Crews. | Lost. 
Tons. Tons. Dollars. Dollars. No. No. No. 
285 739 214,531) 2.088,534] 54,955,486/17,612,455| 14,499) 26,100 55] : 
222 545 122,397] 1,434,888] 28,662,733] 6,269,298} 7,081) . 16,005 206 
277 630 |. 131,027] 1,762,412] 18.727,614| 3,975,714) 8.989] 19.065 227 1 
273 707 117,099} 1,941,349] 17,202,806] 3,710,959] 14,144) 21,198 116 
237 708 96,474] 1,917,058} 14,201,211} 3,802,794] 8,861) 20,255 202 ; 
255 725 96,225] 1,985,884} 15,177,361] 4,113,565) 11,958) 22,771 192 . 
254 728 93,539] 2,015,068) 15,596,857) 4,324,475] 12,331) 21,970 236 
3 933 118,337} 2,787,707 18,704,033] 5,314,693} 10/493] 27.635 226 x 
273 769 107,291) 2,285,601} 16,569,981) 4,134,522 ¥856| 23,482 166 
283 819 204,001] 2.228.764) 16,243,326] 4,342,021) 12.721] 23.217 163 
253 651 84,609) 1,970,211) 21,126,181) 2,677,661 8,749] 20,555 310 
220 445 53,923} 1,377,684} 12,152,815) 1.816,268 7,019} 15,520 139 
281 473 64,271) 1,499,344) 11,868.880| 1,565,580] 8,789; 15,209 
243 515 62,707) 1,656,852) 9,657,800) _ 736,338] 4,765) 16,273 142 
179 654 68,818) 2,307,119] 10,404,415] 2,327,320) 10,328) 20/941 4 
161 645 2,005) 2,232,772) 15,033,778] 1,9 4 9,768, 21,154 355 
178 727 44,746! 2/806,210| 11,035,942 873,715! 10,707! 23,881 86 


RESORTS. 


Ad laksa eee Hot Springs, S. Dak........ Pensacola, Fla... . 0.65. 
9 Hot Springs, Vac. 2 shane Phoenix, AVIS 0-5 2 See. ee 
Jackson Lake, Wyo......... Plattsburg, N. Y.......--.4 
Kaaterskill; N. ¥.........- Portage, IO Ws. 8m Boke 
Keene, Ne Win. 9 2b oe hae Porsmouth, N. H.... 2.2.45. 80 : 
1||Lake Champlain, N. 7. .).  95]\Prescott, Arig.) 0 22).0210. vt 
Lake Chelan, Wash . Raquette Lake, N. Y 
Lake Erie. ee O72) Reno, Nevik o 28. hone 4 
Lake George, N. Y... St. Petersburg, Fla. ts 
Lake Hopatco: rl Salt Lake ae ih 
Lake Huron. sf San Angelo, Ti 
; 2||Lake Michigan. San Antonio, Tex. 660 M4 
Mae aos Lake Ontario. . . 246||San Bernardino, Cal 
ide aaa nee ee 4,660) Res a ie > hie Santa Barbara, Cali 
Rays, a 381 ‘i a eee, 8 Jae 575||Santa Fe, N. Mex 
she Lake Superior. ............ 02||Saranac Lake, N 
oko eS 45}|Lake Tahoe, Calif.-Nov..... Saratoga Springs, N ¥ 
MO eR ee en's f Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H..| 504}/Schroon Lake, N. Y 
e LasVegas, N. Mex.......... 6 
PC Little Rock, ATK 5 een Are 
ea 302 Soeeee 244 eee Angeles, Cali”. Ys tour. 


St Be 6 Natural ae Vack. eee 

84) | Niagara Falls, N. Y.:...... 
Ogden, Utah. oj... Nee 
6||Oneida Lake, N. Y......... 


the highest points. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


am (Compiled from the Records of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
i Mile- Loco-~ | Freight { Pass. Rail 
Year. age | Miles |motives| Cars [Cars in| Passengers Freight aad Em W 
‘ Owned.| Built. jin Serv.) in Serv. | Serv. Carried. Ganted! ployees. Wes 
Miles. | Miles-| No. No. No. No. " Tons. No. Dollars. 
224,363! 5,623 91,672)1,837,914 42,262! 797,946,116/1,631, 374, 219/1,521, 355 900,801,6. 
229,951| 5,212) 55,388/1,991,557| 43,973] 873,905,133 1,796,336,659 1,672; 074 1,072:386.497 
: 2 3,468 3,214) 57,698)2,100,784| 45,292] 890,009,574/1.532. 790 1,436,275 |1,035,437,528 
- 36,834 3,748 58,219)2,086,835| 45,664) 891,472,425/1,556,559,741|1,502,823| 988.323'694 
240,293) 4,122 019) 2,148,478) 47,179) 971,683,199| 1,849,900, 101/1,699,420/1, 143,725,306 
43,979 066) 62,463/2,208,997) 49,906 997,409;882 1,781,638,043/1,669, 1,208,466,470 
246,777| 2,997) 63,463/2,229,163 51,583) 1,004,081,346|1,844,977,673/1,716,380|1,252,347,697 
249,777 3,071 65,597 2,298,478) 52,717|1,043,603,005)/2,058,035,487| 1,815,239 |1,373,830,589 
2 52,105 1,532) 67,012)2,349,734) 54,492 1,063;248'850. 2,002,025,830}1,710,296 reehe Sil 1292 
253,789 933) 66, 2,341,567) 55,810} 985,676,117] 1,828,692,294]... 2... ./.. eee eceace 
254,037 1,098) 65,595) 2,329,475} 55,193) 1,048,986,826|2,347,395,581|1,700,814 1,506,960,995 
253,626 979 66,070 2,379,472) 55,939/1,109,943,226|2,453,423,333]1,785,893|1, 782,964,651 
253,529 721 +936 2,397, 56,611/1,122,962,887)|2,477,091,958) 1,891,517|2,665,012,944 
253,152 686) 68,977/2,426,889| 56,290/1,211,021,934!2,185,285,250] 1,960,439 |2,897,769,171 
252.845 314 68,942|2,388,424 56,102/1,269,912,881|2,427,622,267|2,075,886|3,754,280,920 
251,176 331 69,122/2,378,510) 56,950) 1,061, 130,762) 1,808,835,938| 1.705,308 2,823, 970, 229 
5 1 298 AH SEH 56,827| 989,509, 1,974,618,324| 1,669,640|2,693,291,741 
250,222 417) 69,414/2,379,1 57,159!1,008,537,863/2,503,117,071| 1,902,222 3/062;025,577 
250,156 635) 69,486/2,411,627) 57,451! 950,459,378/2,331,291,297/1,795,493|2,882,658,421 
249,398 530} 68,098 2414, 56,814) 901,963,145) 2,463, 725,307} 1,786,411|2,916,192,750 
249,138 873) 66,847/2,403,967| 56,855) 874,588,786|2,627,491,771|1,821,804/3,001,803,606 
249,131 819) 65,348) 2,378,800) 55,729} 840,029,680/2,510,054, 113] 1,775,549 |/2,963,033,615 
249,309 935) 63,311/2,346,751| 54,800} 798,476, 114|2,504, 195,746] 1,691,950|2,874,428,921 
. }249,433 615) 61,257)2,323,683| 53,838] 786,432.468/2,584,333,226]1,694,042|2,940,206,1 
249,052 413) 60,189/2,322,267| 53.584] 707,986,505/2,179.014,863|1,517,043|2,588,597.979 
- }248,829 492) 58,652/2,245,904) 52,096) 599,226,754!1,694,074,786]1,282,825|2,124,783,993 
247,595 314) 56,732) 2,184,690) 50,598) 480,717,777|1,229,078,365| 1,052,285/1,535,066, 18' 
245,703 122) 54.228 2,072,632) 47,677| 434,847,907) 1,322,462, 90, 1,424,391,64 
243,857 33| 51,423 1,973,247) 44,884) 452,175,619|1,440,433,567| 1,027,426) 1,541,312,928 
241,822 25) 49'541 1.867.381) 42,426) 448,059,317) 1,502,590, 185] 1,013,654/ 1,666, 228, 73! 
Figures for miles owned cover all classes of steam | 47.0; (1933) 47.5; (1934) 48.0. 
railways. Average annual compens ete per employee for 


Figures for freight carried (1913) cover classes | class I roads—(1917) $1, 003, 81; (1918) $1,419.34; 
I and II roads, and this is true for that year as to | (1919) $1,485.89; (1920) $1, 820.12; (1921) $1,6 666.28: 
mumber of employees and employees’ wages. $4822) $1,623. 29; (1923) $1,617. 11; (1924) $1, ‘613. 47; 

raging capacity of freight cars, in tons—(1903) 639. R H 

a0) 35.9; oo = Ed 1833) 43.8; (1924) | (1928) $1, 706.45: (1929) $1,744. 03: (1930) $1,714.43; 
44.3; (1925) 44.8; (1926) 45 (1927) 45.5; (1928) | (1931) $1 664.39: (1932) $1,466. ne -{1838) $1, 1445. 48; 
45.8; (1929) 46.3; (1930) te6: (1931) 47.0; (4932) | (1934) $1, 507. 74; (1935) $1,653.1 


‘ RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA. 


Miles Rey.| Ave.| Frt. Miles Miles CASUALTIES 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per |Jour.| Rev.| Traveled Traveled 
YEAR. Revenue. Revenue. by Pass.| per |a ton} by Pass. | by Freight 
‘Passengers |Mile.|Pass.|Mile.| Trains. Trains. | Killed| Injured 
Dollars. Dollars Thousands.| Cts, |Miles| Cts. Miles. 

472,694,732) 1,450, 772, 838 23,800,149} 1.96|32.21| 0.77|459,827,029 546-4 498. 405 o. 703 86, 608 
510, 1,640,386,6. 25,167.241| 2.00|/31.54| 0.75|479,037.553| 594,005,825 10,618] 97,706 
564,606,343] 1,823,651. 908 27:718,554| 2.01|31.72| 0.76|509.328,042]629.995,723| 11,839] 111,016 
566,832,746] 11655.419.108| 29'082'837| 1.94/32.86] 0.75|505,945.582| 587,218,454 10, 188 ,230 
"609;342|1'677.614.678| 29,109,323] 1.93/32.85| 0.76|506,011,038 568,854.6 y 626 
628, 1,925,553,036| 32,338,496] 1.94/33.50) 0.75 549:015,003|635.450,681| 9, ,507 
657.638,291| 1,025,950.887| 33,201,694] 1.97|33.48] 0.76/572,929,421|626,496,025]10,396) 150,159 
"373.176| 1.968,598.630| 33,132,355] 1.99]33.18| 0.74|585,853,528|612,345.112|10,585| 169,538 
685,987,817|2,198,930,565| 34,672, 2'01/33.31| 0.73|593,061,212|643,841,292]10,964| 200,308 
703,483,691) 2,126,716,945| 35,357,221] 1.99/33.25| 0.74 605,212'471|607.871,709|10, 1302 192/662 
475, 2,037,925,560| 32,474,923] 1.99)32.95| 0.73 580,448,205] 552,003,893) 8,621 162,040 
bei a 2,631,091,957| 35,220,016] 2.05/33.58] 0.72|595,440,924/ 632,303,852 10,001/196,722 
840/909:959| 2'897.436,101} 40,099.758| 2.10|36.13] 0.73|/593,338,291|646,402,252|10,087/194,805 
i 3'522'052,401| 43,212,458) 2.42/38.48| 0.86|544,320,851/628,435,67 .286)174,575 
1,193,430,616) 3,624,886,453 838, 2.55|38.68| 0.99|553, 147,240] 560,498,577] 6,978)149,053 
- 1,304, '86|4,420,832.703| 47,369,906] 2.75|37.30] 1.07|574,826,099|619,507,289| 6,958|}168,309 
1,166,252, 4'004,109,277| 37,705,737| 3.09|35.53] 1.29|568,241,993|519,816,726| 5,996) 120,685 
.]1,087,516,376|4,085,741,720| 35,811,046] 3.04/36.19] 1.19 553,919210|544,486,388| 6,213] 134,855 
1/158;925,284|4,712,495,170| 38,294,178] 3.03]37.97| 1.13/573,938,043/631,167,314| 7,236 171,683 
1,085,672,299|4.437,380,089| 36,368,290] 2.99|38.26| 1.13|579,384,167|590,878,956| 6,458 143,725 
1,064,806,1 648,364,187] 36,166,973] 2.94/40.10| 1.11/581,791,719|602,872,559| 6,617)| 137,425 
¥ 1049,210,125|4,905,981.443| 35,672,729| 2.94|40.79| 1.10|584,972,232/622,294,985| 6,947| 130,222 
i 4728, 33,797.754| 2-90|40.23| 1.10|578,355,321|598,434,584| 6,821) 104,799 
: 905.270.818|4,771,562,245| 31,717,566| 2.85/39. 1.09|570,037.816] 589,615 853| 6,511] 86,196 
Srp.908 gar AGRE AT BTS] SLLEE C08) 2 FaleP Ga] G7 Ree onn ani loen det ate] Sagt| 4840 

4,145, eee 26,875. ‘ : A ,204, 5 49, 

er 726-005 3,302, 3 21/9 2152|36.60| 1.06|485,537,618|446,261, 099] 35, 


29° 816.3 ; 
at 556| 18,068,635| 1.92|39.96] 0.99/381,610,861|397, 149, 702 
a 358. 33" 381 2851, a ot 18'509,497! 1.94/41.31| 1.00'385/874,136'403,851,169' 5,107! 28,080 


Of the persons kilied in 1935, saree Eeyore injured included, 16,742 rail employees and 1,872 
numbered 600, Daaeuees on trains, poe passengers. 
non-trespassers, 1,777, tresspassers, Ch 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS. 


. 1922. pez 1924. aed 1926. ie = ae 1930. 1931. Fe 1933./1934./1935. 
3/2, 149 '2,206|2,491|2,371/2,568 2,485 2,028/0111,|1,525]1,511|1,554/1,680 
Pe cie 2270°57 19102-2052 ia 2008 See oe ee ee eas cavatealaaodeaoe 


Grade crossing Ese in Satoh eicaaite and trains collided killed 1,442 persons in 1935. 


ETE A ie eae Mn ee OR ere Tor fi 


RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS. 
ee Operat! eae Nee rey ates. (aividends | Open expsts 
rath erat ax _ Operating } r. EXD. 

Teevetiaee: eanenee Accruals. Income. Income. | Declared. | ~ Rel 


Messen <. (2, 


Bee ste ae = 5 8} 9 ,097, 
Bertha i ys. ie 854, 976,331, 744,669, 102|547,280, 
12 i y 727,458,036 |453, 


409.645,051 
5 421, 473,682,830 
,245,715,593)4, y é 2 567,280,717 

. . |6,212,463,954|4,508,605, 980}: 26|1,182,467, »O17, 510,017,987 
. 6,373,003, 832)/4,579, 161,848 1,262,636, 132|977,229,694|560,901,941 
483,927 |3,993,621,052 874, 154,248|577,922,698/ 603,150,390 
,246,385, 37| 9| 528,204,145|169,286,689)401,462,731 
3,168,537,310|2,441,814,224' 2 3 325,331,654) 121,629,641; 150,774,322 
3,138,185,942/2,285,217,647|253,522,014| 477,326,360| 26,542,939) 158,790,118 
3,316,860,991|2,479,997,003/ 243,646,495] 465,896,456] 23,282,241/211,766,557 

. 13,499, 125,784 '2,630, 177, 160| 240,759,909] 505,414,828| 52,177,010 202,568, 162 


Net income figures (1913) cover classes I and IL (1920) 6.52; 2 .30; (1924) 6.37; (1925) 6.52; 
‘oads and non-operating subsidiaries: most of the other | (1926) 7.32; 5 (1928) 7.12; 1933) 7.AT7; 
ire (1930) 7.83; (19 5 (1932) 4.57; (1933) 5.09; 


res, that year, exclude*non-operating subsidiaries. : 
Dividend figures (1923) include $50,417,400 of | (1934) 6.21; (19 
‘ dividends authorized by the Interstate Com-| “Onerating revenues in 1935 for Class I roads 4 
¢ Commission. y amounting to $3,451,929,411 were derived from the 
eote eeaene are counting all stock—(1890) | following chief sources: freight $2,786,118,266 . 
; 2 eee ae: tiene east StS nr at Ser erace mail, $92,052,257; express, — . 
+ 929) .5.70: (1930) Operating expenses in 1935 for Class I roads . 
were divided as follows: maintenance of way and 
verage dividend rate on dividend-paying stock SOS BBE RTD. trate, 600 DIN Baa tate er 
\ : =| — r 872; traffic, 212,353; transportati: 
90) "S45; (1900) 5.23; (1910) 7.50; (1916) 6.75; | $1,253,112,570. eae 


7 


The peak, 9.02, was in 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL: ' } 

, (Investment figures, first column, represent book values.) : 

| Investment Common Preferred Funded Total Railway Amount of 

| in Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Net Stock Powis ; 
Equipment. | Outstanding.| Outstanding.| Outstanding. | Outstanding. | Capitalization] Dividends. 

Dollars. Dollars. Doli Doll ‘ : 


Cow aN 


Dy 


WN NhOOONNONTN 


SIH ORGS 
NID CIAO SS RS 0 RODS 


© or i=) 
NANA 


* 


6) 18, 


681,607,533)7, “ 4 
25,500,465, 262|7,986,785,640) 2/03 4 1246, 7.544 


_ Figures for 1913-1914, except in first and last ; & Ohio, 43,138: N . 
q a puns, cover aay I and I roads and non-oper- Northern, 35,053; Nocthora, Feniee Py 2309; Nes 
u ‘ aven, 28,479 i BOA de” ey 
jet Capitalization’ is total capital outstanding Investment in road and i 
us capital securities owned by railways. T eaters ee he oe 
ee. eal oe ucps isa hese ‘Amerioan aaah cas eee the investment of proprietary com- 
8 e hands of the public, stocks wee 
¢ 1,705,802: Bonds, “$11.8 O,eot58. totaled dee in columns 2—5 include nominally out-— 
eye er of stockholders in ¢ railway com-/ The Interstate C as set 
awe Dec. a 1935, was—Pennsylvania, 227,251; | (in July, 1931) a tentative welue Sean oie Tana 
tehison and Affiliated Gor panies, Ale Union | adjusted to Dec. 31, 1930, at $21,691,000,000 
: 20. ile ss 


5 93 
bs ‘Pacific, 48,748; Southern Pacific, 50,687; Baltimore against $18,900,000,000 in 19 


i 
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MILEAGE, REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF CERTAIN U. S. RAILWAYS. 


(The figures are as of December 31, 1935.) 
The operating revenues of railways are derived from transportation of passengers, freight, mail and exnresa 


goods. These include operation of eating places, storage, 
ete. 


power, rents of buildings, 


telegraph and phone. grain elevators, stock yards, 


Operating expenses include maintenance of way and structure, pa pies 2 and transportation, ete. 


Net railway operating income is the difference between revenues an 
revenues, net equipment and joint facility and rents. Figures 


Road. 


fy ee ee ee 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
ae = Affiliated Com- 


Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
Bessemer & Lake Erie... ... 
Boston & Maine........... 
Central of Georgia.......... 
Central R. R. of New Jersey . 


Chesapeake & Ohio......... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. . . 
Chicago & North Western. . . 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago Great Western... ... 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville. - - 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac.. 
& Pac. 
K Islan 


Chic., St. Paul, Min. & Oma.. 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pac. 
Delaware & Hudson........ 
Del., Lackawanna & Western 
Denver&Rio Grande Western 


Duluth Missabe & Northern. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 
ed oer Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Western. ..... 
(nel. Muskegon Ry. 
Navigation Co.)../...... 


Great Northern.......-..-. 
Illinois Central (Including 
Yazoo & Miss. Valley).... 
International Great Northern 
Kansas City Southern 


tehizh Vatey. ics. <5 ec. 
PPI REIN 2 5k oe ara shew ye 
Los An ae & i eal mag 

Louisville & Nashville... .... 
Maine Central pe Ga 
Minneaj me & St. Louis..... 
Minn., St. Paul & 8.S. Marie 


Missouri - Kansas - Texas & 
Controlled Companies? .... 
Missouri Pacific......-..... 


Mobile & Ohio. : ......-...% 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis. 
New York Central.......... 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 


Pere Marquette............ 
Rening. & rake Brie st 5. . 


St. Louis Southwestern, & 
affiliated companies*..... 
Seaboard Air Line.......... 


SROUNOD ED Gao > -\olauelsi eee s + 
Southern Pacific.. 
Texas & New Orleans 
Texas & Pacific. 
Union Pacific.... 


Western Pacific. ........... 
Wheeling & Lake Erie....... 


1Includes ge eet Topeka & Santa Fe; Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe; and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 
1935. 


lesser 


Aver. Operating Operati 
Sneer | Revenues. Ex penses- 
pr'd. 
1934. 1935, 1934. 1935. 1934. 


expenses, minus taxes, uncollectible 
in italics are deficits. 


Net Railway Oper- 
ating Inzome. 


1935. 1934, 


950/$13,969,218/$13,159,346|$11,670,589 


2 a 135,686,392) 128,093,948]109,423,484 
47| 39,042,246] 39/533,828| 32063.675 


141, si$ 643/135,539, 395} 105,464, 140 
6 8,107 6,501,024 
325491275 
12'224'590 
21,462,672 


63,289,894 


684| 29/522'639 
114,031, oa 


29/022'116 


109,489,077 
12'776,550 
75,893,418 
80,288,159] 62,54 
15,491,939] 11,591, = 


7,427,499] _6,629,0 
87,859,792] 76,416, Bi 


82) aa5 209 
15,616,643 


8,255,917 
92,473,793 


67,116,855 
15,454,289 
13,549,270 
22,866,928 
44,722,233 
20,944,230 
11,519,810 
44,203,428 


75,126,702 


59,830,490 
13,281,705 


66,961,688 


14,848,618 
12,272,002 
23,176,468 
44,592,530 
19,246,850 


9,486,593 
10,289,344 


75,064,122 


36,968,499 
16,135,468 

6,642,542 
10,123,781 


54,793,414 


21,015,134 
81,188,858 


ah 496, rn 
1,543,44' 


9. 981, rst 


40,641,557 
23,806,411 
16,988,264 
75,694,731 
11,431,533 


7,610,791 
23,745,223 


27,422,354| 26,329,387 
74,578,498] 731435,591 750,184 


8,853,751 18544827] 7. 730,359 
i, 12'303/492| 12'733'701| 11,420,990 
11, 215|310/192' 980 298) "084'881|237,197,455 
692| 34,243'513) 33°143'864 07,185 
2070 71.113, 380 69'283/110] 52/414'423 
2,169| 78,044,384] 72,707,867| 44,499,165 
51,407,775 


6,725| 53,845, oe 

2'504| 24° 21/455, he 

2,266| 16,639, if 15,284,427| 13,179,21 
10/465|367,812' 186 |343,668,699|263, 100, ist 
2,127| 28,478,082] 24,597,190) 21,137,287 
15,236,943] 1 184 
4 ‘078,431 
0,043,864 


16,662,411 
50,061,214 
91,144,973] 81,853,579 


12,575,330} 9,599,630 
9,650,065} 7,205,687 


39,866,526] 31,967,410 
24'227'481| 18,431,359 
16,206,312} 11,535,067 
69,962,668] 57,795,870 
10,931,066] 8,406,899 

7,514,180 
22,371,582 


17,158,392 
70,752,877 


6,763,381 
19,439,799 
21,516,648 


1] 
ie 


, 


s 
iSeg 
_ 
i=} 


35,680,051 


10,735, es 
29,394,0: 


Saat ote 


15,742,228 
33,944,811 


14,125,660 
33,861,442 
6, 82,903,703] 78,183,701 
8, O38 128'753,826|117,320,847 

34'627,686| 31,871,862 
23/479,956| 22,289,956 
71,559,731) 67,490,849 
14,443,351 
38,235,813 
13,883,274 
12;302,903 
11,239,794 


13,497,874 '901,688 


$10,345,877 


102,083,480 
30,897,535; 


99,337,784 

6,810,295 
30,872,270 
11,340,897 
20,247,793 


60,814,971 

9,945,374 
61,811,820 
58,007,983 
11,291,717 


6,168,313 
69,655,547 


56,875,189 
12,490, nee 


14,645,261 


6,717,413 
8,344,359 


54.311.372 


14,867,118 
48,610,181 


a 2 400 
,108 
? b95, 618 


30,921,804 
17,146, or 
10,334,776 
53,330, 788 
8,000; 1 


6,823, be 
18,203,607 


20,592,843 
58,380,450 
7,434,093 
11,048,705 
224,171,760 
22,692,256 
52,714,212 


44,531,257 
41,550,813 
14,368,126 
11,962,738 
248,786,108 


19,425,960 
12,860,602 
36,885,154 
33,823,323 


9,891,149 
28'814,732 


58,120,444 


46,901,763 


6,701,874 
28/523,481 
'444,083 

9, 780, 792 
8,504,960 


4 $416,226] $221,040 


15,703,352/15,229,319 
2,578,763 4)289/557 


24,298,956 |23,677, 
2,984, ,691 og 


75,683 
2)192/693 3,060,752 
39,937,282136,997,795 

622,754! 641,69 
3,578,483 5,202) 105 
10,228,355]12'650.936 

1,307,386 1a 99 
210,703} 119,800 
4,723,983) 6,539,054 


939,198 
175,578 


1,678,800 


3, 
2)417,975 


3,765,586 
2}870,358 


12,960,726]12,699,832 


2,311,564 
1,981,648 
661,634 


2,037,494 
23,483,854|14,101,650 


6,669,243/13,422,185 
"5298 1,370,550 
1,486,403] 1/291/453 
4,982,747) 5,338,991 
540,687 2:373,922 


2,817,47 1840 
64 van 12/967/297 
730] 1,838; 069 
pore 
1,478,904 
1,920,843} 1,708,707 
5,230,583] 6,118,046 
72,131 30,0. 


40,723 
1,243,926 


O} 953,544 
36,748, 524|29, 160,928 
"427 


6,759, 5: 5, 
8,179,548] 5,617,020 
27,303,818/22,518,286 
26,3 209 


’ . , ’ 


, . , , 


, 057 
70,394,641|61,317,016 
4,828,197] 2,618,368 
762.399 3 
12'562'360/12'856,973 
2'0451514| 2'934’814 


2,644,318) 1,958,645 
1/501;943] 1/631;913 


14,290,530/12,665,358 


18/351,602 16,811,541 
279| "19271 


5.052104] 4,732/ 753 
10,721,265|11,585,526 


6,772,558 


2'670,574| 1,764,829 
Be- 


Hineludes. Mi Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co. of Texas; and Beaver, Meade & 


lewood. 
oe 


Co.;.and Dallas Terminal Ry. & Union Depot Co. 


des St. Louis Southwestern; St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas; Shreveport Bridge & Terminal 


1 


392,467 


* 


ee Ui tom Miles 
_ State. 


Owned. State Owned > 
labam: 5,175 LOWAsesies 9,474 Nevada. .... 2,114 S. Dakota... 4,168 
bh i: iy 284 Kansas. ...- 8,781 New Hamp.. 1,048 Tennessee. . . eat 
4,666 Kentucky... 3,743 New Jersey.. 2,179 ASS 
8,118 Louisiana... 4,513 New Mexico. 2,866 ; a 
4,925 Maine...... 2,011 New York... 8,187 1,017. 
976 oe ue : 1,439 N. Carolina. ,813 Virginia. . 4,381 
301 || Mass..004.. 1,960 N. Dakota. . 5,286 Washington. 5,278 
37 Mictigan. ie 7498 Obie een. 574 W. Virginia. 3,928 
453, Minnesota. . 8,586 Oklahoma. . . 6,655 Wisconsin. . . 6,884 
6,461 Mississippi. . 3,979 Oregon..... ,646 Wyoming... 1,994 
2,880 Missouri. ... ,OU7 PENI 352 S05 10,943 
12,228 Le a nga Be 5,203 Rhode Island 202, Total..... 241,822 
7,052 Nebraska . 6,103 S. Carolina. . 605 
me 830) 23; (1840) 2,818; (1850) 9,021; (1860) 30,626; | (1925—Dec. 31) 249,398; (1926—Dec. 31) 249,138; 
(1870) 52,922; (1880) 93,267; (1890) 167, 191, £190 0) | (1927—Dee. 31) 249,131; (1928—Dec. 31) 249,309; 
198,964; (91 ONE 249,992; ~(1915—June 30) 253,789; | (1929—Dec. 31) 249,433; (1930—Dec. 31) 249,052; 
Tol6--sune 80) 254.261; (1916—Dee. 31) 354,037; (1931—Dee. 31) 248,829; (1932—Dee. 31) 247,595; 
pea ape, 31) 258 te eae a pee any 258,529; (19383—Dee. 31) 245,703; (1934—Dee, 31) 243,857- 
‘ ? (1922—Dec. 31) 250:413:| Mileage in Alaska and Hawaii not included in 
+ (1924—Deec. 31) 250,156: | any of the above totals. 


4 ‘ 
ee 
te 3 
__ The standard gauge of railways is 4 feet 8}4 inches 
in the United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany, ‘Austria, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Jae Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, and European 
That is to say it is 5644 inches from the 
of one rail to the inside of the opposite rail. 
about. five-eighths of an inch below the top of the 
i railhead. This measurement holds good on rail 
Beh el with slanted sides as well as on rail. heads 


Hicsue railways of the United States had in 1932 (1927 figures in paranthesis). 


31, 548 (40,722) miles of single track, carried 9,888,535,364 (14,901, eet ae passengers, and had 182,165 
: “bt '575) employees; salaries and wages totaled $281,832,170 ($437, 624,921). 

The railway operating revenue was $566,289,989 ($918,869,056); 
2 see ae ere) ; net operating income, $83,086,020 ($175, 488,076). 


nes operating revenue, $123,755,829 


WIDTH OF STANDARD CAUCE RAILWAYS. 


with straight sides. 

Broad-gauge is 6 feet and was used in the South. 
Narrow-gauge:- A gauge narrower than the stan- 
dard gauge, such as the meter gauge used largely in 
Latin American countries; 3 ft. gauge frequently 
employed in construction tracks; or 3-ft. 6-in gauge 
standard on the British South African Railways, etc. 
A gauge of 24 in. or less is commonly employed for 
industrial railways. 


THE RAILROAD DOLLAR. HOW IT GOES. 


2 1a Jotul aAdgalms 8 S lodaly adalmd 
=) ale |wem ; Sao 138 Se ena k BS2\Pa 
o| ©] B8l2 8] af 2” ele Bs] ©] 58/28 ak 3 ele 
$9] 52| 25/28"| 281  |Fesle sll catnarl $0| oe] 2aeerl se] & |Pesic_s 
5 | 2a/ 72 (o221 38) 2 [oSA|228|(sear |e | 2e| “S(C82] 38] 3 lesa/see 
| ~ alg a] Se = 5 3s = & alee Ss om HAO 
WSs) Slecl- sol eer" |, SF Bo! Sl bol So) ee| © 3) 8° 
1e8)] Si a8]/2 4] 22 fisted balks 28] o| 28/32] ao Ogee k 
3 = 3 : o & 3 = h & HUa|oo 
3 S* 18884 me-\28 3 5*|S8218 ma-|2e 
cts.| cts. | cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. ‘cts.| Cts,| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
20.4] 3.1| 2.8] 5.6| 1.4] 10. 9]]1929.. .|43-6| 5 4\17-7| 2.0 | 4-1 6-31 3 onl 6° 
20.5] 2.2] 3.0} 5.4] 1.5] 13.7]]1930..-|44.8] 5.4/17.4| 2'2| 4.6] 6.6] 2.511 16.5 
19.9] 2.0] 3.2] 5.3] 1.6] 15.31]/1931. ..|46.9] 5.3/17.0| 2.5 | 5.3] 7.3] 3.21] 126 
18.9] 2.0] 3.5] 5.8] 1.7] 16.4]!1932. | :146.0| 5.4/16.2| 2.6 | 6.7] 8.8] 3.91| 10.4 
18.6] 2.0] 3.7| 5.9] 1.7 | 18.3]|1933: | :]43.2] 5/1/15.4| 2.5] 6.5| 8.1] 3.91] 1573 
PES] Ea Sal 1s | eohieas: Heal Se | Pa) ES og] ga ed 
17.7] 2.0] 3.9] 6.4] 2.0 | 19.2 4 3 / ; fi eid Ue dae 


RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


he eae Avge | Pas- | Freight Av’ge i 
- Country. | Year Ended.} Miles | sengers | Short Country. | Year Ended. Miles — arian 
: out Cah is) ‘ Oper. | Carried. | Tons. Oper. | Carried. | Tons 
ntina..|Dec, 31, 1933] 24,850| 137748] 3495! |tna 4,000 
; ec, My R é ndia,. << Mar. 31, 1935] 3 
r ‘|Fune 30; 1934| 27/130] 3261943] 30/106||I. F. State. |Dec. 31’ 1934 3508] ia6, 291 ve git 
. 31,1934] 3,630] 56,988] 211431||Italy...... June 30, 1934| 10/519] _79'400 374g 
Dec. 31, 1934], 31015] 167/894] 63/210||Japan..... Mar. 31, 1934) 14/243/1,303/643|106;713 
Mar. Bh 1933] 2,133) 8,019) _5,095/|Latvia...--|Mar. 31, 1934] 1/718] " 12'327| 9'679 
- 31, 1934] 42,307) 20,531) 68,037||Lithuania..|Dec. 31,1934] 17435] 4'020|  2'043 
5,417) 19,200] 14,419]|N. Zealand.|Mar. 31, 1935] 3/320] 19°654| 6/098 
8,228] 201,251) 52,003||Norway. . .|June 30, 1935] 2/463] _17'831| 9/313 
3,216) 41,261] 8,260||Poland. ...|Dec. 31; 1933] 11,169] 138’171| 53’319 
2,993) 45,924] 6,212//Rumania.. .|Dee.. 31, 1934| 6.963 7,232| 21°310 
899] _7,840] 2,127//Russia.. .. _|Sept. 30, 1934| 52'089| 945'206|349'515 
3,332 oS? 0} _13,840||Sweden... .|Dec. 31) 1934] 101454 12] 33/159 
27'360 610|200,170}|Switzerl'd. -|Dec. 31, 1933] 37374] 160'013| 23'573 
33) 704|1,488) $00 398'327||Un, of S.A |Mar. 31, 1935] 13/855 3.281| 26:640 
31) 1935] 20,170|1)229'845|303'285||U. S....... Dec. 31) 1935]241 Bt 448/330|831/835 
2 50/113] 19'955||Yugosiavia |Dec. 31,1933] 6,343] 31/631 16, 103 


; dane 30; 1933] 5,485] 81/470 19,890 
Som Rirines for Austria, Czechoslovakia, 


Mi lleage figure for the United States covers total miles owned. 


Finland and Hungary cover state-operated lines only, 
. hehe aia 


ju» 


United States—Good Roads, Mileage and Cost. 


a... 
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STATE HIGHWAY MILEAGE EXISTING, JAN. 1, 1935. 
Surface mileage, 109,691, oc 78,917 was Portland cement concrete; other concrete, and 


High-t: 
asphalt, e335, bitumen macadam, 14 


Block pavement totaled 3,079 miles, of which 2,964 was vitrified brick. 
The table, compiled by the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, covers all public 


reads and streets under state control. 


States. Total. |Surfaced. States. Total. |Surfaced. States Total. | Surfaced. 
Alabama. 6,497 4,19 Maryland.... 3,855 3,855 }/Oregon 6,795 5,627 
Arizona. . 3,024 2,359 ||Mass......:. 1,833 1,833 |/Pennsylvania.| 35,477 28463 
Arkansas 9,042 7,412 ||Michigan.... 8,982 8,549 ||Rhode Island. 1,106 728 
California 13,623 12,101 ||Minnesota. . . 11,371 10,756 ||S. Carolina... 5,998 5,529 
Colorado... . 9,421 5,312 ||Mississippi. . . 6,120 5,9 6,003 5,028 
Connecticut. . 2,473 2,385 ||Missouri. 12,462 1,539 7,453 6,633 
Delaware... . 1,245 1,245 ||Montana 5,442 4,1 20,631 14,334 
Florida. ..... 11,203 7,112 ||Nebraska : 9,774 7,3 ,625 S91 
Georgia... ... 9,119 5,103 ||Nevada...... ,002 2,3 1,116 1,019 
PORNO. foc cca’. 4,939 3,490 ||N. Hampshire 3,166 p .| 45,997 24,392 
Illinois... ... 10,803 10,556 ||New Jersey. . 1,872 1,773 |}/Washington. . 3,8 »574 
Indiana...... 9,754 8,486 ||New Mexico..} 10,338 3,563. ||W. Virginia. .| 33,819 8,349 
TORT Sa Bey ae 8,876 8,523 ||New York... 14,705 12,410 || Wisconsin... . 10,484 645 
Kansas...... 8,982 6,620: || N. Carolina 58,245 25,692 ||Wyoming.... 3,442 807 
Toulsiana,.._| 17864 | 11°01 |lOnion | 14's | 12°98 “510,722 | 358,078. 

lana... . ‘ 8 rag ee ee 4, ,252 ||United States.| 510,722 | 358,078 
Mame. ...:. 8,060 6,639 ||\Oklahoma.. . . 7,590 ,001 


In 1934 over 41,730 miles of state highways were 


the U. S. Van. 1, 1935) is estimated by the Department of Commerce at 3,065,254 


improved and surfaced. Total mileage of roads in 


STATE HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES IN 1934. 


Con- | Main-{ Other Con- | Main- | Other 

State. struct.} ten- and State. |struct.| ten- and 
Roads} ance. | Total. Roads | ance. | Total 

1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 

Dol. Dol. Dol. Dot. Dol. Dol. 

MAB 6. ole si-:2 4,332} 3,956] 12,988//Ohio 25,892] 11,997) 44,067 
Arig. ss... 6,01 0 18,787 11,438] 2,124) 14,772 
7. en 2 5,371 ,549| 15,116 
3 O ea 43,620] 22,693) 92,469 
Calo 2,335 ,103] 5,081 
Conn ,239| 1,404] 13,672 
i ere 4,351 917 818 
9,662). 2,246] 18,472 

30,139] 8,814] 40,170 

5,077) 1,435 32D 
1,955 628] 5,905 

6,553} 10,537] 21,688 

9,286] 2,674) 21,241 

5,223} 5,500} 19,550 

9,394 1D 30,410 

4,849 627) 5,983 


Total.. |492,343|178,999|991, 774 


Among the other eapennyaiee were—acquisition of rights, $18,424,000; bridges, etc., $43,511,000; equip- 
ment, $9,175,000; engineering, administrative, $29,294,000; state highway police, $5,582,000; interest on 
bonds, etc., $67,303,000; retirement of bonds, etc., $58,578,000 


The income from highways in 1934 was $1,005,960,000, 


$195,071,000, from motor vehicle registration fees, 
construction. 


)f which $376,630,000 was from motor fuel taxes; 
fines, etc.; $317,815,000, from federal funds for road 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL (RAIL SAFETY) MEDAL WINNERS. 


The E. H. Harriman (gold) Memorial Medal is 
awarded by the American Museum of Safety, New 


York. 

1924, Union Pacific, System: Silver Replica, 
Western Division of the Chicago Great Western; 
Bronze Replica, Joseph Kragskow, Assistant Fore- 
man in the Omaha Shops of the Union Pacific. 

1925, Union Pacific System: Silver Heplica 
Duluth, ot ae po and he egite Bronze Replica, 
Green Bay and Western Lines. 

1926. Norfolk & Western; Silver Replica, Duluth, 
Missal & Northern; Bronze Replica, Quincy, 
Omaha & 


Kansas City. 

1927. Union Pacific; Silver Replica, Duluth & 
Iron Range; Bronze Replica, Texas Mexican; Hon. 
Mention; Seaboard Air e, Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, Ann Arbor, New Orleans and North- 


eastern, f 

1928. Go Union Pacific; honorable mention 
Chesapeake i Ohio; silver, bese Missabe & 
Northern; honorable mention, Gulf, Mobile & 


nm: bronze, Texas Mexican; honorable 
Dentin Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 
1929.’ Gold, Oregon Short Line; honorable 


Lo Island; silver, Oregon-Washington 
onan & ‘Navigation: honorable mention, Staten 
Island Rapid Transit; Bronze, Nevada Northern; 
honorable inpaton OT Northern; certificate 


of merit, switching & terminal railroads, Conemaugh 
and Black Lick. : y 
1930. Gold, Pennsylvania—Central ion; hon- 


le mention, New York Central; silver, Los 
veces & Salt Lake; honorable mention, Gulf, 
Mobile and Northern; silver, Missouri-Illinois; 
honorable mention, New Orleans Great Northern; 
certificate of merit, switching & terminal railroads, 


Lake Terminal. 


1931. Gold, Chicago and North Western; silver 
Ann Arbor; bronze, Green Bay and Western. 
1932. Gold, New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford; silver, Atlantic City; bronze, Texas Mexican; 
certificate of special commend, Pullman Company, 
1933. Gold, Union Pacific; silver, Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern; bronze, Chicago & Illinois Midland. 
1934. Gold, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
silver, Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf; bronze, Nevada 
Northern. 
1935. Gold, Union Pacific; silver, Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern; bronze, Pittsburgh, Shawmu 
& Northern. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL CONTEST. 


Black Lick. 

The 1935 winners—Group A, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. P. & P.; Group B, Union Pacific; Group 
C, Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Navig.; Group D, Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern; Group EF, Chicago & Ill. 
Midland; Group F, Pittsburgh, Shawnut & Northern; 


Pullman’ Co., San Francisco zone; switching and 
‘Permitnal roads: A, Union R. R. Co.; B, ke 
Terminal R. R. Co. 


1) ts hie 
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Highways Here 
Be AE HIGHWAYS OF THE WORL Porn 
By otive-Aero Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
cece. BS _ Avis wet enon ae 
AMERICA. | 


ue 
Say 


Fete 


JA 


‘~~ 


N. 1, 1935. 


Domestic Commere 


, AS OF 


Dom. Republic......-.. 1,083 
Ecuador m PER OMEN «ie ,428||Paraguay........... a 3,72: 
French Guiana........ 200}| Peruse 2S ssn ne 12,054 
Guadelcupe ..........- 596||Puerto Rico..... ,286 
Guatemala S02 f.bs.<2' 3,497||Salvador, El........ 2,796 
TEL Uy Ue ae ceeie ar ele 1,212|| Trinidad and Tobago 2,370 
Honduras 564|| United States....... 3,065,254 
Jamaica..... 6,837|| Uruguay... 22,487 
Leeward Island: 627|| Venezuela. . 5,667 
Martinique. . . 721|| Virgin Islands.:....... 178 
Mexicos:3.2,-3 ed Windward Islands..... 1,169 . 
Neth. W. Indies. 
1||/Newfoundland... 3,593 DOtal chia. ee ae 3,889,623 
INS CRT AG Hey. ol, + sos wie 1,13. : 
EUROPE. 
pee 249||Germany..............| 216,674||Norway............... 24,295 
FON NE ree 1,116 Gibraltar Pipe ee SA 16|| Poland. we eee 140,980 
2,0) ONIGGFORCO..-& se tac icles a jars ts 7;326| (Portugals. aco: cc. eee 19,262 
600)/Hungary.......-...... 18,068}|Rumania...... ER osc 84,951 
18,936||Ieeland.... 2... ..... 2 ,112||/Russia (Inc. Asiatic)... ./1,682,109 
15,317||Irish Free State. ......° 48,054) |Spain 2252038 is 6 acces 2 70,76 
2: 906 ItQly 2 Si .-3. ilar aie asa bs0)e 105,810|/Sweden............... 86,395 
BS, 168 aby leds rays artis acs ela 20,967||Switzerland............ 10,180 
124A Edthuaniay oe eee. he 27,496||United Kingdom....... 177,822 
2 SO eRe S2, 210 EUxeM DUPE sen Sars ees ,045)| Yugoslavia... ice. e 170 
ey Seay teiat's: «i 13,489||Malta and Gozo........ 58: 
BEEP enh stn 39,423||Netherlands........... 15,969 Total............./3,386,330 
PSL eae ee 393,761||Northern Ireland... ...- 12,997 
AFRICA. 
Oita aie oklnl's ans.> 5,140]|Seychelles............. 
Ang 7,560||Sierra Leone... 
( W. Af 234|/Somaliland (Br 
8,342||Somaliland (Fr. 25 
8,040||Somaliland (It.).... 
17 126||So. Africa (Union of) 
1: a 838)/|Spanish Guiana.... 180 
4,178||Morocco (French)... ... 4,108||Tanganyika............: 
2,233||Morocco (Sp. & Int. Z.) 393i unista 2. (aetae es AF 7,432 
2,730||Mozambique........... 18,000)\Ogandax . 20 cs. oa nt 7,028 
14,262||Nigeria............... 19,338 ||Zanzibar & Pemba...... 243 
27,301||/Nyassaland............ 3,409 
#746} Reunions). eh Rene ons 
: ASIA. 
Mistan...2....... £,5601)| Hong Kong. oh soc. 5h 377||Siam 
Sede TORO 1,055||Tran (Persia)........... 2,278 
Ru ge ea 9's 225,280) |T. 652||Taiwan (Formosa) 
Rareice 5,98: Trans-Jordana 
DG raat aia pter) S10 = 17,002 
Mong) 51,056 
Oy ee 13,430) | Pal 
erect 20,968 
471,392 186) |Samoa (American)... ... 30 
243 66||Western Samoa........ 171 
305 3,095 
562/|New Zealand 50,930 Total cd ulotesae 526,980 


the United States there are still approximately 
800 miles of primitive roads, of which about 
00 miles are of low type earth improvement 
55,800 miles entirely unimproved and on which 
oe have been made for any type of modern 
cing. 

lexico has completed the first section of the 
r-American Highway between Laredo, Texas 
| Mexico site The Federal Government has 
ex Sigel about 100, 


the Guatemalan border, with a lateral connecting 
ristobal, Chiapas with Merida, Yucatan, will be 
completed. The southern half of this route, that is 
from Mexico City to Guatemala, will complete the 
exican portion of the Inter-American Highway. 
‘hese. projects, it is stated, wiil entail an expenditure 
of 207,000,000 pesos for construction alone, plus 
ogg ,p00 pesos for inspection and administration 


ie Cuba the Central Highway was completed in 
Many of the European highway systems have n 
established for hundreds of years and in conpaniien 
with less highly developed countries in other parts 
of the world, highway construction and improve- 
ment is more in the nature of reconstruction, re- 
alignment and other improvements of routes already 
in existence, and even though large sums of money 
are expended for construction the increase of mileage 
is not reflected from year to year as in other countries 
where there are large sums expended on the con- 
pereee of new de 
ve year construction plan is under way for the 
relief of traffic in the Paris area. It conslste of tun- 
nels, widening and reconstruction of bridges. The 
entire project is estimated to cost 150,000,000 frances, 
spread over the five year period. ‘ } 
Germany is in the midst of an intensive construe- 
tion program involving the building of more than 
3,000 les of Superhighways. These new roads 
will connect all of the important industrial centers 
with each other and with the seaports and strategic — 
points on the borders: of surround countries. The 


plans are for an intensive motorization of the entire “ 


country. The development of the plans are bei! 
carried out in cooperation with and under the oe . 
vision of the government railway authorities, 


* 


. 
I 


- qrigures (1900, 1904, 1909, ieee by U. 
New York, 


Passenger Autos. 


“PRODUCTION IN U. S. INCLU 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE : PRODUCTION. 


DES CANADA, 1921 AND SINCE.) 


> Bureau of the Census) by Automobile PLAnDTonburers Assotlation 
Aghington, Detroit—Values, Wholesale.) 


Motor 


Dollars. Number. 
4,899,443 Wines de 
- 39,030,000 450 
61,850,000 500 
92,040,000 700 
135,250,000 1,500 
Ls 159,918,506 3,255 
7 215,340,000 6,000 
be a 225,000,000 10,681 
é : 335,000,000 22,000 
;, i,5 399,902,000 23,500 
: 3,6 413,859,379 25,375 
8 575,978,000 74,000 
y 1,525,578 921,378,000 92,130 
“4 1,745,792 1,053,505,781 128 
* 943,436 801/937 .925 2 5 
1,657,652 1,461,785,925 275, 
1,905,560 1,809,170,963 321, 
1,518,061 1,091,752,452 164, 
2,369,089 1,561,740,645 277,140 
3,753,945 2,274,554,488 426,505 
3,303,646 2'040,706 519 434,140 
3,870,744 2,544,528,799 557,056 
3,948,843 2,746,064, 722 556,818 
3,083,360 2/265,633.102 497,020 
4,012,158 2,703,753,500 588,983 
4,794,898 2,981,141,842 826,817 
2,910,187 1,720,652,104 599,991 
hs 2,038,183 1,153,907,947 434,176 
1,186,185 650,781,297 245,282 
eves 795,304,780 358,548 
2,270, 1,204,376,351 599,397 
3,387, "206 1,788,635,180 732,005 


Trucks, 


Total Cars and Trucks. 


Doliars. [ 
he. oe 4,1 
970,000 25,000 
1,050,000 34,000 
1,360,000 44,000 
2,550,000 65,00 
5,230,023 130,986 
9'660;000 187,000 
21,000,000 210,000 
43,000,000 378,000 
44,000,000 485,000 
569,054 
969,930 A 
220,982) 668 1 1 
434,168,992 if 1 
423,326,621 ; fe 
423,249,410 < 2, 
169,914,098 tr te 
231,282,063 4, 
317,478,940 4, Bs 
326,706,496 3 2, 
470,634,763 4.4 3, 
468,752,769 4,505, 3 
435,072,641 3,58 2, 
459,045,380 4,60 18; 
595,504,039 5,62 3; : 
405,949,915 3/510 2,126,60 
272,748,305 2,47 1 
142,264,003 1,43 
192,131,509 1.985 
332,913,985 2,369,9 
399,211,522 4,119,811 


r 1900 are for the first half of the year. ‘ 


Passenger Cars. 


Value. 
$53,561,415 
6 6. 


100,962,211 
127,263,877 
134,023,280 


135,562 79,209, 276 


1913. 


States. 1935. 1934. 1930. 


Figures 1921 and since are factory sales for United States plants and purest for ak di 
Included ty the table are foreign assemblies of parts made in the U. S. but assembled abroad. 


Motor ak figures cover in a substantial number of cases, only the chassis. 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION ONLY, 1921 AND SINCE. 


Number. 


There were 5,955,081 motor vehicles on American farms on January 1, 1930. P 
AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION BY STATES, 1913; 1930; 1934; 1935 


States. 


Trucks. 


Value. 


Number. 
$3,843,288 ; 


19,803,771 172; 877 : 


1935. | 1934. | 1930. 


242,670 277,146 


225,732 
96,586 


406,189] 406,632 426,229 


5 registrations, passenger motor yehioles totaled 22,565,347; freight motor Venicles, 3, os 


Wash. 
6||W. Va. 
Wis 


U.S. 


32,230 
113,1 


| Vermont. 
Va. 


0 Wyo.... 


. |26,221,052|24,933,403 | 26,545, 281 1; 


oa" 


Swi 
Switeeriand. 


ae 585 1,700 1,000 1,040 6 480 460 
United States... .. 3, 401, 326|4,358,759|5, 358, ti 3,355,986] 2,389,738] 1,370,678] 1,920,057] 2,753, 111|3,946,934 


“ "World Total SHOES 4,164,256|5,203,111|6,294,682|4,125,650(3,042,007|1.976,963| 2,675,547|3,735,84115,126,680 


‘Figures for England cover the United Kingdom. 
World oe (1935) is thus ae seaeye be 
pate 4,147,724; trucks and busses, 978,956. 

The countries. above named exported "388, 653 
oe Aes and me oe in 1935. 


In 1935 the U. S. imported 591 autos (including 
used cars); Canada, 4,111; Spain, 22,125; United 
Kingdom, 15,404; Sweden, 10,315; Switzerland, 
9,414; Germany, 7,490. 

Of the U. S. 1935 auto exports, 33,687 went to ane 
Union of South Africa; 29,126 to Australia; 20,197 
Belgium; 18,810 to Japan; 14,719 to fedh st Bee 
13,912 to Sweden; 11,435 ' to "Mexico: 10,512 to 
Brazil; 9,316 to British India; 8,887 to the United 
Kingdom. 


WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS. 


ivi Registration in 1935 in chief foreign countries— 

_ France, 2,065,200; England, 1,748,926; Canada, 
L162, 948; "Germany, 1,122, 060; Australia, 621,854; 

ly, 395,727; Argentina, 247,780; Soviet Russia, 
245,800; Union of South Africa, 241,705; New 


Outside U. 8. Outside UC. 8: 

United United World % ot Dec. 31. United United World % of 

States. States. Total. |World States. States. Total. |World 
1,710,983] 9,231,941/10,942,924| 84 oy a 7,404 651/24, 493,124|31, ae 775| 77 
2, 190/609] 10; ae '295|12,653,904| 83 TO20. RE. 81473, 948/26,501,443/34,975,391| 76 
433/737|12/238,375|14,672,112| 83 1930 oT 5 9,108,234|26,545,281|35, B58" 515| 74 
f 3 931,407|15, bos" "177|48,023'584| 84 TOSS Fae 9'277,044)25,832,884|35,109,928] 73 
3, 715,735|17,595, 1373/21, 311,108) 83 EOS2T ee st 9,503, pee an 827,290|331330,572| 72 
4537,973| 19,937, 274 24'475'247| 81 1933). 742-0 9,505,032/23'843.591|33,348'623| 72 
5,512,933) 22'001,393 27,514,326| 80 BVSEs5 2h, 10,191, (331 38 '933,403/35,124.924| 71 

6, 425,316 (23,133,243 29,558,559! 78 1936 iat NA '11,014,935}26,221,052}37,235,987| 70.5 


Zealand, 190,895; Spain, 194,209; Belgium, 162,450; 
Sweden, 159,083; Scotland, 159,609: Brazil, 140; 000; 
Netherlands, 136,575; Japan, 133, 259; Denmark, 
tag’ ey Czechoslovakia, 125,356: India and Burma, 


j ol Riel 2 eg ACCIDENTS IN U. S.—HOW sa tae (1935:) 
CTIONS OF DRIVERS OF AUTOS, 19 


, No, of Per Persons Per Persons Per 
i eo ; Accidents. | Cent. Killed. Cent. Injured. Cent. 
fog sneed mits: 2.6.3. cp. wt 121,460 22.8 7,240 30.7 |. 161,55 
On peda Ride Of FORUy. een nek. 85,770 16.1 3.940 16.7 iit'aeo 12:8 
_ Did not have right-of-way... 0.00002. 135,840 25.5 3/580 15.2 | 191'880 27.2 
CUI ee ES 17,580 3.3 420 i hee) 23,980 3.4 
Ni ane standing Bireeh: Caveat. .42.3 5. . 2,130 A 70 a3 2,820 4 
Fe ing on curve or hill..............- 8,520 1.6 400 7 11/290 1:6 
‘i fnmOn wrong Bide... sc. sss cs ea’ ,130 4 50 a (82 “4 
Failed to signal and improper signaling. . 27,700 5.2 260 Lo 35,980 5.1 
ar ran away—mno driver.............. 3,200 B36 280 19 23 6 
Se BR NORAWAL CIN ak see. 55,940 10.5 3,390 14.4 64,190 9.1 
RAE Iea)e Mr cles eek e 51,870 9.7 3,020 12.8 67,020 9.5 
oe tgeasccs Any SEE een eae 20,780 3.9 920 3.9 28/220 4.0 
rs _Total.. ke ae eee 532,720 | 100.0 23, ee |} 100.0 | 705,440 | 100.0 
: “The figures « are from an analysis by The Travelers Insurance Compa: Hartford, Conn 
a pent ae cote: OB. BS. Goss) 87 618: 1930) B88; 0929) 18,031; (loz, 19,298; 
0), 32,541 
( er 196; (1933), 31,078; (1934), 35,769; (1935, provisional), 36,100 oe 0; (1931), 33,346; 
~.————sS PEDESTRIANS INVOLVED IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS, 1935. 
Se Ped Dero Ped P 
i mae tt edes- of Total es- erCent. Pedes- |P : 
ee trians in Pedes- trians of Total trians of Tout: 
Accidents. | trians. Killed. Killed. Injured. | Injured. 
uh oastng | at eae eguone ensout 3.8 
signal, i - 210 shee] 
Against signal 36,200 12.4 1,070 6.7 3o'130 3 4 
A ree ape 37.280 12.7 1,870 11-7 35,410 1228 
Diesreing between intetoctiona,..'''| vetieo | 26-2 | \4eee | 28h | gertee 1 gs 
ae Waiting for or getting on or off street car) 3,210 Lit 80 5 130 Lid 
ae nding on safety isle................ 1,210 .4 100 ‘6 1/110 pu 
2 ‘ting on or off other vehicle......... 3,210 bla 260 1.6 2950 Let 
hildren playing apRtrostiastccGcws.. . 45,850 15.7 1,600 10.0 44/250 | 16.0 
At work TOBA WAY, Nats Cia. cler gee... 6,220 2.1 450 2.8 5,77 2:1 
ding or hitching on vehicle.......... 3,920 1.4 320 2:0 3,600 13 
Conti from behind parked car........ 34,340 Lite 1,140 Fon’! 33/200 12:0 
alking on rural highway............. 14,650 510 3,030 18.9 11/620 4.2 
EON STOBUWAY sia jac cis cectuabe ares «6 5,920 2:0 340 Pps 158 2:0 
Miscellaneous... 0... eee 6,220 211 640 4.0 5.580 2.0 
ENC a Man Eee alee 292,670 | 100.0 16,030 | 100.0 | 276,640 | =<n0 
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United States—Gasoline Consumption and Cost. 323 
MOTOR FUEL CONSUMPTION AND STATE REVENUE THEREFROM. 
Consump- Tax Tax 0 
States. ion, Rec., er States. i. im Boe oe 
1935. 1935: al. 1935. 1938. | Gal. 
1,000 Gals.| Doitlars | Cts. 7 2 
Alabama. .......... 172,474] 10,313,112] 6 ||Nevada............ eee Oa8| 902" b40 fa 
Arizona 67,323) 3,278,598] 5 ||New Hampshire. |. 71,992] | 2,868,166] 4 
Arkansas... : 131,784] _8,261,907| 644 | |New Jersey...... 594,432| 18/205;102| 3 
alifornia.......... 1,340,137 39,983,955) 3 New Mexico........ 57,987| 2,877,605| 5 
Colorado ss wt oo. 152,324) 6,009,533} 4 -||New York...... 22: 1,495,863] 56,811,245] 3-4 
Connecticut... 2. >) *: 3,781| 5,671,844| 2-3 ||North Carolina... | 305,579] 19'147/015| 6 
Delaware... ... ays 42,948] 1,481,819] 3-4 ||North Dakota... °°: 78,877| 2;323/387| 3 
District of Columbia. 111,983] _2/197:209| © 2 ies Ae ee nec 965,240] 39:169:151| 4 
UG ee ae 256,609} 17,896,972) 7 ||Oklahoma’. ; ‘877, 4 
REE Prete. Gr chs 264,617| 15,771,723) 6 Peron. <5 ..: 5 
Ue, ae 63,743] _3,124,297| 5 ||Pennsylvania 5 3-4 
Mftiois: 8... 0. 0% 1,015,019] 30,385:382| 3 ||Rhode Island. : 106,133] 2,106/2 2 
erga PPS. Ls 472,010| 19,262,319) 4 South Carolina... .... 143,014) 8,584,144) 6 
ee ee 386,489] 11,549,118] °3 ||South Dakota... ”’ 97,415] 41315,419| 4 
BS ae ainfe ain ve 95,308} 8,961,190] 3 ||Tennessee.......... 216,386] 14,966,016) 7 
Kentucky... .. 1... ! 201,324 9,885,918} 5 ||Texas.........2. 1. 835,942] 33/606,085| 4 
Louisiana. | 2) 2). 186,201| 9,416,969) 5 ||Utah. 0122127) 69,39 14°34] 4 
A ae eee ee 114,582|  4,572;827| 4 ||Vermont.|/.11.!2" 54,388] 2.048645] 4 
Maryland... 12). 2: 204,850} 8,278,025} 4 ||Virginia....1.1 11°": 272,169] 13'340/505| 5 
assachusetts. |. |_| 584,233] 17,334,090] 3 ||Washington..//)* 7” 252/601] 12'568,379] 5 
Michigan.......... 767,987] 22,790,561] 3 ||West Virginia... |‘! : 153,105] 6,102'941| 4 
Minnesota Se hae Ae 374,701 11,362,258 3 Wisconsin... <2 22: 405,909] 16/249'747| 4 
6) ie tia : 1512.2 yoming... 2.2212: 47,445] 1/981, 
Mlsour 220 496 350) S45 901) 2 | soa oe ae 
HEARERS. ss. cek ek ; i United States....... 16,264,961|619,677,4 
Nebraska... . 12... 219/165] 9,808.734| 4-5 maa : 


The consumption figures relate to the fuel taxed for highway purposes. 
In several of the states, mostly South, but including Pennsylvania, figures cover non-highway fuel. 


UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS, NATIONAL AND STATE. 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (as of Sept. 12, 1936.) 
(Eighteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.) 


Chairman—(The chairmanship rotates annually 
according to seniority and Commissioner Charles 
A aie was Chairman for the calendar. year 

> Ae 

Commissioners—Balthasar H. Meyer, of Wis.; 
Clyde B. Aitchison, of Oreg.; Joseph B. Eastman, of 
Mass.; Frank McManamy, of D. C.; Claude R. 
Porter, of Iowa; William E. Lee, of Idaho; Hugh M. 
Tate, of Tenn.; Charles D. Mahaffie, of D. C.; Carroll 
Miller, of Pa.; Walter M. W. Splawn, of Texas; 
Marion M. Caskie, of Ala. 

Secretary—George B. McGinty, of Ga.; Assistant 
Secretary, George W. Laird, of N. J.; Assistant to 
the Secretary, James L. Murphy, of La. 

Chief ClerE and Personnel Officer—John B. Switzer, 


of Md. 
Chief, Section of Audits and Accounts—Guy. L. 
Seaman, of Mo. 
Purchasing Agent—A. H. Laird, Jr., 
Librarian—Blanche W. Knight, of Tenn. 
Director of Accounts—Alexander Wylie, of Ii. 


Director of Air Mail—Norman B. Haley, of Maine. 
Director of Finance—Oliver E. Sweet, of S. Dak. 
Chief Examiner, Bureau of Formal Cases—Ulysses 
Butler, of Pa. 
- Chief, Bureau of Informal Cases—Arja Morgan, of — 


a. 

Director, Bureau of Inqguiry—William H. Bonne- — 
ville, of Idaho. 

Chief Counsel, Bureau of Law—Daniel W. Knowl- 
ton, of Conn. 

Chief, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection—John M. 
Hall, of D. C. 

Director, Bureau of Motor Carriers—John L. 
Rogers, of Tenn. 

Beer, Bureau of Safety—W. J. Patterson, of 


n. 
Director of Service—William P. Bartel, of Wis. 
Director of Statistics—Max O. Lorenz, of Wis. 
Director of Traffic—W. V. Hardie, of Okla. 
Director of Valuation—Ernest I. Lewis, of Ind. 


FEDERAI, COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 


Commissioners—Anning 8. Prall, Chairman, 
Eugene O. Sykes, Thad H. Brown, Paul Walker, 
Norman S. Case, Irvin Stewart, George Henry Payne. 

John F. Killeen, Director, Broadcast Diviston; 
Robert T. Bartley, Director, Telegraph Dtvtston; 


A. G. Patterson, Director, Telephone Division. 

Hampson Gary, General Counsel; T. A. M. Craven, 
Chief Engineer; David G. Arnold, Chief Haam- 
iner; William J. Norfleet, Chief, Accounting De- 
partment. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ank R. MeNinch, Chairman. Washington; Basil 
Many Vice-Chairman; Herbert J. Drane; Claude 
L. Draper; Clyde L. Seavey. 
Roger B. McWhorter, Chief Engineer; Oswald 
Ryan, General Counsel; Dozier A. DeVane, Solicttor; 
William V. King, Chief Accountant. } 


| tional Power Survey; 
| rte Rate Survey. 


G. W. Lineweaver, Secretery; Leon M. Fuquay, — 
Assistant Secretary; Earl F. Sechrest, Administrative 
Assistant; Thomas R. Tate, Director, National Power 
Survey; Ralph W. Martin, Pxecutive Assistant, Na- 

Wm. E. Mosher, Dérector, Elec- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS. 


13th and E. Streets, N. W., 
President, Thomas E. ee ee 2 
Mahood, : 


Headquarters: 


hington, D. C. 
Nice: Vice Prestdant, Alexander M. 


Va.; Solicitor, John E. Benton, Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary, Clyde §S. Bailey; _Asststant Secretary, 4 
Robert E. May, Washington, D. C 


STATE UTILITIES AND RAIL COMMISSIONERS. 


Alabama—Public Service Commission—Mont- 
pmery., Hugh White, President, H. F. Lee, W. Cc. 
frarrison; Lamar Wiley, Secretary. 

‘Arizona — Corporation Commisston — Phoenix. 
Charles R. Howe, Chairman, Wilson T. Wright, W- 
M. Cox, i ee Hen caus aw John L. Sullivan 

meral), Counsel. 
Serr uas Corparadion Commisston—Little Rock. 
J. C. Pinnix, Chairman, W. H. Childers, C. P. New- 
ton, E. W. ra. C Sea gare Carl E. Bailey. (At- 
General), Counsel. ‘ 
epartment of Public Utilities—Little 
ROE Lasley, Chatrman, T. G. Seal, Joe 


Bond. Mrs. Bernice C. Gentry, Secretary. 


alifornia—Ratlroad Commtsston—San_ Fran- 
eon M. B. Harris, President; L. O. Whitsell, W. J. 
Carr, Wallace L. Ware, Frank R. Devlin, Henry 
G. Mathewson, Secretary, Ira H. Rowell, Attorney. 
Colorado— Public Utilities Commission—Denver. 
Edward E. Wheeler, Chairman, Malcolm Erickson, 
Wm. C. Danks, E. E. Pollock, Secretary, Richard B, 
mour, Attorney. 
real doticnt. Pubtle Utilities Commtssion— 
Hartford. Joseph W. Alsop, Chairman; E. L, Taylor, 
Alyan Waldo Hyde, R. C. Sehneider, Secretary, 
John L. oo eS Gone Gainers 
—(No mom 
Dueiet of Columbia—Pubdlic Utilities Com- 


ey ode ~~ 


8a 


-Florida—Raitlroad Commtsston—Tallahassee. W. 
Douglas, Chairman, Eugene 8S. Matthews. Jer: 
. Carter, G. L. Patten, Secretary, T. T. Turnbull, 
Counsel. 
. . Georgia—Public Service Commission—Atlanta. 
_ Jud P. Wilhoit, Chairman, Thos. K. Davis, Ben. T. 
 Huiet, J. J. E. Anderson, Jack M. Forrester, Secre- 
tary, Allen W. Post (Assistant Attorney General), 
‘Counsel. 
_ | Hawaii—Public Utilities Commission—Honolulu, 
8. B. Kemp, Chairman; V. B. Libbey, W. R. Hobby. 
KF. H. Manary, W. L. S. Williams, Miss Jean R. 
‘Kenny, Hxecutive Secretary. 
__ Idaho— Public. Utilities Commission—Boise. J. 
‘D. Rigney. President, M. Reese Hattabaugh, Harry 
Holden, J. W. Cornell, W. B. Joy, Secretary, Bert H. 
Miller (Attorney General), Counsel. 
[Minois — Commerce Commission—Springfield. 
lames M. Slattery, Chairman, Charles E. Byrne, 
Andrew Olson, James D. Marnane, Harry A. Barr, 
lliam W. Hart, Secretary. 
indiana— Public Service Commisston—IiIndian- 
polis. Perry McCart, Chairman, Samuel L. Trabue, 
Moie Cook, Richard W. Sharpless, Secretary, Philip 
itz, Jz. (Attorney General), Counsel. Francis K. 
‘Bowser, Public Counsellor. 
-_ lowa—Board of Railroad Commisstoners—Des 
loines. M. P. Conway, Chairman, Harry B. 
Dunlap, G. A. Huffman, J. J. Lynch, Secretary, 
ohn De Mar, Commerce Counsel. 
_ Kansas—Siate Corporation Commission—Topeka. 
: omer Hoch, Chairman, Jesse W. Greenleaf, Earnest 
fapas e, C. H. Benson. Secretary. 
pales Fe ky — Railroad Commission — Frankfort. 
ert E. Webb. Chairman; Frank L. McCarthy, 
). Stanfill; Lucille Tobin, Secretary. 
Kentucky—Public Service Commisston—Frank- 
. C. W. Beckham, Chairman; J. W. Cammack, 
B. McGregor; Charles J. White, Secretary; 
}. Funk, Counsel. 
uisiana—Public Service Commission—Baton 
Martin, Chairman, Harvey G. 
t James P. O'Connor, Jr., P. A. Frye, Secretary. 
Bit ine—Public Utilities Commisston—Augusta 
“i rank E. Southard, Chairman, Herbert W. Trafton, 
dward Chase, George F. Giddings, Clerk. 
land—Public Service Commission—Balti- 
0) O. E. Weller, Chairman, J. Frank Harper 
euart Purcell, Frank Harper, Hxecutive Secretary, 
Wright, General Counsel, E. Austin James, 
~ Counsel. 
ssachusetts—Depariment of Public Utilittes— 
m. John J. Murray, Chairman, Leonard F. 
Lee H. Leary, Richard D. Grant, H. C. 
) , Andrew A. Highlands, Secretary. 
Bee art Utilities Commisston—Lansing. 
Vi iam . Smith, Chairman, Emerson R. Boyles, 
n Hull, Harold J. Waples, Paul H. Vorheis, 
Brown, Secretary. 
innesota—Aailroad and Warehouse Commission 
—St. Paul. Frank W. Matson, Chairman, Knud 
_ Wefald, Charles Munn, G. F. Kruse, Acting Secre- 
vy, Harry H. Peterson (Attorney General), Cowzsel. 
Mississippi— Ratiroad Commisston—Jackson. H. 
‘H. Casteel, Chairman, D. W. Brown, Gilles Cato, 
wok Miller, Secretary, Greek L. Rice (Attorney 
ral), Counsel. 
is issouri—Public Service Commission—Jefferson 
Cc Ret De QO. Hargus, Chairman; John D. Ferguson, 


v Commission—Lincoln. 
Floyd L. Bollen, W. M. 
Edwin Vail 


STATE UTILITIES AND RAIL CO 
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: ‘United States—State Utilities nd Rai Commi. 


New York—Public Service Commission—Albany. 
Milo R. Maltbie, Chairman, George R. VanNamee, 
George R. Lunn, Neal Brewster, Maurice C. Burritt, 
Francis E. Roberts, Secretary, Sherman S. Ward, 
Acting Counsel. 

New York—Transit Commtssion—New York City. 
William G. Fulien, Chairman, Leon G._ Godley, 
Reuben L. Haskell, Mack Nomburg, Secretary, 
George H.. Stover, Counsel. 

(NOTE: The New York Commissions are not at 
present actively affiliated with the National As- 
sociation. Their membership is here given only as a : 
matter of information.) 

North Carolina— Utilities Commisston—Raleigh. 
Stanley Winborne, Commissioner, Frank W. Hanft, 

Fred L. Seely, R. O. Self, Chief Clerk. ‘ 

North Dakota—Board of Railroad Commts- 
stoners—Bismarck. Ben C. Larkin, President, C. 

W. McDonnell, Elmer Cart, Elmer Olson, Secre- 
tary, P. O. Sathre (Attorney General), Counsel. 

Ohio—Public Utilities Commission—Columbus. 
Eldon J. Hopple, Chairman, Charles F. Schaber, 

Roy D. Williams, Clarence H. Knisley, Secretary, 
Don C. Power, Attorney. ’ 

Oklahoma—Cor poration Commission—Oklahoma . 
City. Reford Bond, Chairman, Jack Wlaton, A. 8. 

J. Shaw, Joe O’Brien, Secretary, J. B. A. Robertson, ' 
Attorney, C. B. Bee, Special Counsel. x 

Oregon— Public Utilities Commtssion—Salem. 
Frank C. McCulloch, Commissioner, John J. Hanlon, 
Spee, I. H. VanWinkle (Attorney General), 

OUunNsSeL. 

Pennsylvania— Public Service Commission—Har- 
risburg. C. Jay Goodnough, Chairman, 8S. Ray ‘ 
Shelby, Thomas C. Egan, Frederick P. Gruenberg, 
P. S. StahInecker, Thomas C. Buchanan, Herman J. 
Goldberg, Samuel Ettinger, Secretary, Richard J. 
Beamish, Counsel. 

Philippine Islands—Pubdlic Service Commtssion— 
Manila. Luis P. Torres, Commissioner, Alex. Reyes, : 
Sr., Feliciano Ocampo, Jr., Robert Regala, Secretary, , 

Puerto Rico—Public Service Commission—San 
Juan. Miguel A. Munoz, President, Rafael Landron 
y Landron, Eugenio D. Delgado, Luis Freyro Diaz, 
Secretary. 

Rhode Island—Department of Taxation and 
Regulation—Providence. Thomas A. Kennelly, 
Director, Frederick A. Young, Chief, Division of Public 
Utilities, R. Roscoe Anderson, Secretary, Division of 
Public Utilities. 

South Carolina—Public_ Service Commission— 
Columbia, B. J. Pearman, John C. Coney, Sam C. 
Blease, James W. Wolfe, Josiah J. Evans, J. C. 
Darby, H. W. Scott, John B. MeMillan, Mary E ' 
Carr, Secretary, Irvin F. Belser, Assistant. (Attorney } 
General), Counsel. r 

South Dakota—Board of Ratlroad Commis- 
stoners—Pierre. Fred B. Ray, Chairman, J. J. i 
Murphy, F. S. Pickart, Arnold J. Schaeffer, Secre- 
pant eS L. Bode (Assistant Attorney General), * 

‘ounsel. ~ 

‘Tennessee—Ratiroad and Public Uttlities Com- : 
misston—Nashville._ Harvey H. Hannah, Chairman, 
eine Dunlap, W. H. Turner, Dorsey B. Thomas, 

ecrelary. 

Texas— Railroad Commission—Austin. Ernest O. 
Thompson, Chairman, C. V. Terrell, Lon A. Smith, 

C. F, Petet, Secretary, William McCraw (Attorney 
General), Counsel. y 

Utah—Public Service Commission—Salt ‘ Lake “ 
City. Elmer E. Corfman, Chairman. Thomas E. 
McKay, Joseph S. Snow. 

Vermont—Public Service _Commission—Mont- D 
pelier. Stephen S. Cushing, Chairman, George A. 
Campbell, Milo C. Reynolds. 

Virginia—State Corporation Commisston—Rich- 
mond. Thomas W. Ozlin, Chairman, William Meade z 
Fletcher, H. Lester Hooker, N. W. ‘Atkinson, Clerk, i 
H, E. Ketner, Commerce Counsel. 4 

Washington—Department of Public Service— 
Olympia. Fred J. Schaaf, Director, Ralph 8. Ben- 
jamin, Supervisor of Public Utilities, W. D. Lane, 
Supervisor of Transportation, A. E. Rotehford, Secre- 
tary, Don Cary Smith (Assistant Attorney General), 
ian ia as 

‘est rginia— lic Service Commtssion— 
Charleston. John J. D. Preston, Chairman, C. BE. 
gee Alexander M. Mahood, N. R. Henderson, t 

ary. 

Wisconsin— Public Service Commtsston—Madison. 
Andrew R. McDonald, Fred S, Hunt, William M. 
Dinneen, Secretary, Alvin C. Reis, Chief Counsel. 

Wyoming— Public Service Commisston—Cheyenne 
M. J. Foley, Chairman, B. B. Morton, W. J. Dalton, : 
x oe, Secretary, Ray B. Lee (Attorney General), 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE IN U. S., 1933, 1929. 


| Wholesale. Retail. 
States. 1933. 1929. 1933. 1929. 
Stores.| Receipts. | Stores.| Receipts. Stores. | Receipts. Stores, Receipts. 
No. $1,000 No. $1,000 No. $1,000. No. $1,000. 
1 20,049 | 250,384 21,442 | 537,101 
4,749 76,250 5,068 128,620 
15,918 180,096 17,937 412,680 
89,554 | 1,692,879 85,691 | 3,210,863 
13,700 233,014 13,993 66,959 
22,047 430,526 22,202 768,510 
3,420 57,910 688 103,512 
6,156 241,515 5,931 336,262 
21,697 288,804 22,449 04,523 
26,681 352,916 28,687 635,440 
»13 87,406 916 169,087 
98,870 | 1,728,880 96,900 | 3,711,903 
41,256 569,972 41,618 | 1,222,384 
34,643 479,695 32,716 2,136 
26,779 329,178 25,605 744,586 
25,672 304,605 27,117 587,340 
22,239 264,123 23,288 476,643 
49, 11,429 184,386 11,091 307,627 
5S 23,487 384,384 21,082 619,573 
9 52,430 | 1,195,161 54,183 | 2,054,976 
58: 57,121 949,137 55,958 | 2,226,398 
i 33,879 585, 102 30,725 | 1,051,93 
i 14,772 140,855 17,256 413,737 
35 49,247 759,125 47,039 | 1,448,220 
b 6,732 112,382 6,951 43,82: 
é 3 19,212 274,575 17,637 562,945 
141 9.96 9 13,7 1,463 28,68 ,310 0,401 
New Hampshire. - 334) 38,074] 326) _ 61,414 6,368 | 111,799 6,557 | _ 184,285 
New Jersey. .....|° 2,700) 561,537) 2,344] 1,008,881 64,190 | 1,016,928 60,010 | 1,843,545 
New Mexico. .... 448) 27,892) 31 53, 4,246 53,9 4,191 19,759 
New York....... 21,899) 8,333.836] 25,311/17,604,634 178,614 | 3,739,992 190,017 | 7,070,414 
North Carolina. : ‘| “2'367| "423;1 ,413| 717.4 7,652 | 363,11 28,830 1) 7 Gbe.a00) 
North Dakota...-| 2,436]  _93,990| 2,619 262,430 7,981 | _ 108,087 8,077 34,540 
2) Tee eae 8,317} 1,563,854] 8,077| 3,094,100 85,961 | 1,442,13 83,717 | 2,864,831 
OxleRans ee ae 4,180} 312,835] 4,179) 773,398 26,434 341,774 27,339 95,028 
ORCEHIR Es... 1/333] _ 202,146] 1/439) 466,831 13,769 | _ 224/447 14,570 | _ 455,931 
Poravivanth, ...} 9,705} 2,190,331] 10,542) 4,777,292 115,685 | 1,876,899 135,275 | 3,803,940 
Rhode Island... . 579 148/70: 73 00,07 8,438 167,288 54 318,2: 
South Carolina...| 1,242} 172/062) 1,539) 333,528 15,528 | 186,215 15,036 |. 300,220 
South Dakota... ‘| 1/756] _ 73,839} 1,973] _ 236,280 8,56 106,196 8,845 | 255,197 
eT ERNEIEG. cc fk 11967} 3907442] 21256) 1,068,981 22,777 | 330,079 23,384 | 643.8 
ine rae eae 7'525| 1,097:400| 9,606] 2,804,518 67,914 | 965,561 66,918 | 2,043/020 
BADEN a okoaree 653| " 86,758] 736] . 180,101 10 91,9 Aer EEE 
Vermont... /.°": 300 41.751 308 57 393 93 78,6 5,189 152,176 
Mirginia 4. .4. ..<< 2,382 9,784) 2,344 656,309 26,451 358,102 26,120 600,929 
W eam 2'714| 439/259) 2/591] 960,427|| 22,307 | 368,171 2oee Bice 
West V ---| 1,188} 194,902} 1,132} 346,839 17,128 | 244,071 17,244 | 447,877 
eins a "273| 541.783] 31515| 979.276 44°563 623,952 39.474 | 1,237,442 
Wyoming........ 349 19,117 283 34,661 3,169 55,970 2,983 103, 437 
United States... .|164,170|32,151,373|169,654|68,950,108 || 1,526,119 |25,037,225 | 1,543,158 [49,114,653 
Average number of full-time eopores— woo The most full-time employees served in December 
for year, | —3,024,485; the smallest force was in February— 
eG (i933) 1,096,977; total pay ro! “ 2.489.807, and there was then a gradual increase 


Yearly patente —— (1933)—Amusement and 
sporting .goods—$271,888,000; automotive prod- 
red $874,269,000; | eh 2) malgale. ,$ $65: og 

lothing a furnishings, 
Soe oeee drugs and drug cane, $523,- 


54,626,000 
General eg ea i sty 000; oceries and 
foods pas Koco iam duces $7,574,000; hardware. 
ee 0; jew and optical goods, $148, 725, 
"lumber ‘and pulding menial es metal), 
$503, 075,000; machinery Sh gers and sup- 
plies (not electrical " $i, B55, 000; metal 
Foot PR as $1,231 
Paper and its gg ge Sag ing 000; petroleum 


and Pits products, $2, plumbing and 
heating equipment, $265 16 67,000 tobacco and 
Ll products (mot leaf), $1,26: = Uelgoere waste 


terials, _$282,602,000; all other products, 
ST A beer ($132, 
Includ “all other products” are—beer - 
104,000): pooks and periodicals ($37,123,000); 
forest prod B31, 600): ms lumber Voile 437, 37,000) 
newspapers a! 
leather § re x gist? 730, 000) ; 


125, get 
Gee DOO te {$87, 57 569 000 69. 500) yarn ($160,- 

000). 
lee - tablishments in 1933 coeoyes an ae 


re 703, 325 full-time, and 730,327 part-tim 
Se cccarncrn, with a total payroll of Fe 910 445,000. 


through the rest of the year. The lar, gest part- 
time force was in December—925,814; the omallent in 
January—615,253. 


Total retail sales in 1933 by principal classes of — 
6,793,010,000 (neluding © 


retail stores were—food, $6. 
eandy stores), $271,213, 000; ‘dairy products, $498,-, 

536,000; _ _bottled-beer and quer $16, 730,000; 
grocery, $1,803, a ee aa: on, $3,201,042" 000: 
meat markets, $49 

Farmers’ ‘atippilcs cn entry agen general 
* ygtores, # br ie 437,000; farmers’ supply stores, 

General  cecchandiae—iehatenae stores, includ- 

mail order, $2,544,960,000; dry oods stores, 
$50, 062,000; variety, 5-and-10 am ere, 167,000; 
other general merchandise, $518, 

Apparel ee oe sores 9,104,000; 
women’s ready-to-wear sper tty oon Ghote $568: 3o2,- 
000; family tiothing. $185, ; shoe stores, 
ron 000; accessories and athens Omens $255,- 


74 

Automotive group—motor vehicle dealers, $2,127,- 
720,000; accessories, tires, batteries, etc. $2: 
970, 000; filling stations, $1,531, pc parazes and 
repair shops, $519,827, 009; other 008,000. 

Furniture and household, $958, Tso, 000 (including 
radio stores), $117, ig! (0,000. 

Housing, $1,342 705,000 Meta lumber), 
vale 416, wes hardware, farm 
486,000; ' heating, 7 piwabing, $12 
glass, electr., $127 ,000. 

Cigar stores, $189, 756,000; coal and wood yards, 
$623,077,000; hong ‘stores, $1,066,252,000; jewelr. 
stores, $175,066,000; news dealers, $58, 071, 600; 
second-hand ee: $105,275,000. 


ee 


ements, $488,- 
128,000; paint, - 


es tee x 
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ve United States—Commun 
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|\ TELEPHONES AND TELEGRAPHS IN 1934, 
MS - (ata were gathered by the Federal Communications Commission.) : 
ee TELEPHONE STATISTICS. aoe 


Total aan ' Item. ; 
$4,573,327,111||Plant mileage in service: : 
ROH Lets Miles of pole line......-.-.. ce 636,860, 
56,351,718|| Miles of wire in cable........... 78,456,630 
431,123,325|| Miles of aerial wire........ pias 4,962,982 
“Ly TG dete) arg Maeda! Be Beater eRe be 4,349,198,084 ' eee 
wBunded debt... ee 1,047,538,977|| Total miles of wire.............- 83,419,612 

_ otal current liabilities...........- 93,786,379||Underground conduit, single duct. .. 127,432 

_ ‘Depreciation reserve.........-:.-- 1,028,839,516 ——— 

) Total surplus... ........ reste Maire ict 462,975,490||Total company telephones......... 14,853,498 
perating revenues............... 964,512,017| Service telephones................ 344,917 a 
ppratiog expenses. 20. ahh. 679,694,810)|Private-line. ..........2-.--sse0s- 97,437 

Operating taxes: eee 
Other tan U.S. Gov. taxes..... at Total telephones... \.. 25. 65.5.0 15,295,852 . 
Government taxes........ Basti ! _ 

Bee a ee a heey vincy i 94,182.420'|Average no. local calls per month...| 2,134,691,194 4 
PMc ears a 190,519,534 |Average no. of toll calls per month. . 65, 312 } 
eo a ae alae a 259/539,651) Average no. of telephones.......... 14/962;228 
Spe peepee 310,417,580||Total no. employees at close of year. 7,92 
Total. compensation.............. $393,717,777 
e large telegraph, cable, and radio telegraph companies, July, 1934 to May, 1935, inclusive, had operat- . 
enue of $114,917,038; operating expenses, $99,77 1,894; operating income, $10,594,630; net income, : 
) according to the Bureau of the Census, there were 30,048,165,513 phone calls. In 1934, there 
0,000,000 calls, it is estimated by the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., which also es- 
mber of telegrams at 160,000,000. : . . 
hones outside the United States, in chief countries, on Jan. 1, 1935, according to the A. T. & T. Co., q 
ance, 869; Canada, 1,193,729; 4 
an, 1,068,244; Russia, 739,381; Sweden, 616,947; Italy, 516,075; Australia, 501,402; Switzerland, 383,- ‘ 
eae Netherlands, 362,741; Belgium, 323,423; Argentina, 322,873; Spain, 312,719; 
Y. City, Jan. 1, 1935, there were 1,493,374 phones; in Chicago, 824,293; in Los Angeles, 341,221; 
Fr meisco, 242,026; in Washington, D. C., 189;017; in Pittsburgh, 183,761; in Minneapolis, 121,123. 


THE 50 WORDS MOST USED IN PHONING AND [N WRITING. 
; ie Words not common to both lists appear in italic. 


Phone Written Phone | Written |) Phone Written 


ee 


morning 
an 

Just 

over 

be 


oe 
hers 


rigi convalescence isosceles 


J FORTY WORDS FOUND HARDEST TO SPELL. 


orty words that constitute spelling problems to students is a i if 
College, Columbia University. 4 ane Oe ae eee x 


shrapnel 


chrysanthemum jacinth Spaghetti 
rated dyspepsia ju-jutsu spasmodically 7 
legretto fluorescent ohms stethoscope ' 
esthetic gazeteer oleomargarine subpoena 4 
: glycerin patronymic ukulele 
guerrilla pyorrhea unprecedented 


oF epee . 
nth; ichthiology saccharine vertices 
cinnamon ; intaglio Sarsaparilla yeomanry 


a OO 
was compiled from 11,938 items assembled | individual lists made by stud 
together into a complete list forty | different words were laslaned? a wae HIS 


‘ 
E BIRDS ADOPTED BY WOMEN’S CLUBS OR AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


birds have been chosen for all the States, ) York and M — 
“a ui; eS aoe Rants of Mire. ses cae B. | and Rhode Island Pe a ee 

i , Fla., a Nationa airman Yellow Hammer (Flicker)— : 
a ral Federation of Women’s Clubs, work- | Wren—Arizona. Californie Dutt Debian ork 
th State Federations, Audubon Societies, ete. | Bunting—Colorado. | Rose-breasted Grosbeak— Con- 
_Baltimore Oriole for Maryland, Pelican for | necticut. Wood Thrush—District of Columbia 
lisiana, Flicker for Alabama and Sea Gull for | Brown Pelican—Louisiana. Brown Thrasher— 
lave been regarded as State birds for years. | Georgia. Baltimore Oriole—Maryland Purple 
egislatures of 38 States have adopted the | Finch—New Hampshire. Roadrunner—New Mexi- 
feeay made. ‘The list follows: co. Ruffed Grouse—Pennsylvania. Carolina Wren— 
Moe: South Carolina. Sea Gulli—Utah. Hermit Thrush— 
Vermont. Willow Goldfineh—Washington. Tufted 


hacienda reveille ventriloquist p : 


Bird—Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Titmouse—West Virgin 


and Texas. Western Meadow Lar 
(ES ks sees Pago, hal ; 
uth, yoming. Cardinai— The Veery is the State | assay ¥; 
are, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. | choice of aie State ederudia ah Waser Tul 
although the State Legislature voted it down on the 
grounds that it went to Florida for the winter. 


—Michigan, Virginia and Wisconsin. Gold- 
‘Iowa, Minnesota and New Jersey, sed er 
The Bald Eagle has lo nal 
by general consent. pear gon oe = do 


Mountain Bluebird—Idaho and Nevada. Chicka- 
-Maine and North Carolina. Bluedird—New 


t 
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MANUFACTURES IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1849-1933. 
All figures on manufactures are by the Bureau of the Census, of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


YEAR. Wage Wages in Cc 
(Cal.) Estab. farnera. Capital. one: Maradals | Pataeeg 
' No. _ | Aver. No. polars, Dollars. Dollars. 
wet A os. be hei ; err een 55, 555,123,882 1,019, 106,616 
ct Ae bees £0, 2 1246 1,0 1,031,605,092 1,885,861,676 
1869.....00.. 252,148 | 2,093,906 | 1 1,990,741,794 3,385,860,354 
pabpr tesco gee'ens 2,732,595 2 3,396,823,549 5,369,579, 191 
Est eben 33, 405 | 4,251,535 6, 5,162,013,878 9,372,378,843 
rey UF eee 512,191 |! 5, 306, 143 9: 7,343,627,875 13! 000; 149,159 


The figures above, 1849-1899. cover ceri and | place with yearly products valued 
band and neighborhood industries, and include every ! value figures for 1869 are oa yold Dat ao a 


FACTORIES, EXCLUDING HAND AND NEIGHBORHOOD INDUSTRIBS, 1899-1914, 
These figures also include places with yearly products valued at $500 or more, 


ROG 26 oon. dP s.« 207,514 | 4,712,763 8, 975,256, 496 2,008,361,119 6,575,851,491 11,40 f 

Uy Sheeran 216,180 | 5,468,383 | 12,675,580,874 | 2/610.444/953 | 8, "500/207/810 14°798'909 563 
OR eRe ee 268,491 | 6,615,046 | 181428/269,706 | 3/427:037/884 | 12:142'790'878 | 20/672'051.870 
TELE ae ee 272,518 | 7,023,685 | 22,790,979,937 | 4,067,718,740 | 141358/935,014 | 24'2161514'573 


FACTORIES WITH PRODUCTS VALUED AT $5,000 OR MORE A YEAR, 1914-1933. 


Year. No. No. Wage Wages in the Cost of Value of 

(Cal.) Estab. Earners. Horsepower. Year. Materials. Products. 
OCT SE BS ye 6,896,190 22,290,899 $ 4,067,718,740 | $14,278,333,194 | $23,987,860,617 
1919. . 214,383 9,000,059 29,327,669 10,461,786,869 37,232,702,390 62,041,795,316 
1921....| 196,267 Sy | eee ae 8,202,324,339 25,321,055,346 43,653,282,833 
1923....| 196,309 8,778,156 33,094,228 11,009,297,726 34,705,697,749 60,555,998,200 
1925....| 187,390 8,384,261 35,772,628 10,729,968,927 35,935,647, 704 62,713,713,730 
oy eae 91,866 8,349,755 38,825,681 10,848,802,532 35, 133,136,889 62,718,347,289 
1929... 210,959 8,838,743 42,931,061 11,620,973,254 38,549,579,732 70,434,863,443 
1931....) 175,325 BE SS kates Su: 185,970,623 21,483,677,876 41,350,464,564 
1933....1 141,769 Juno eG 0 en eee 5,261,576,029 16,820,821,977 31,358,840,338 


Salaries in manufactures in a ee $1,356,532,770, as against $3,581,917,562 in 1929 and $3,216- 
244,782 in 1927. The inquiry in 1933, however, did not include salaries of Officers of corporations. No 


Salary data was collected in 1981. 
Salaried employees—(1927) 1,296,037; (1929) 1,353,908; (1931) no data; (1933) 802,626. 


MANUFACTURES IN U. S. BY STATES, 1933. 


Wage Wages in Cost. of Value of 
STATES Estab. Earners. ear. Materials. Products, 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
ANOS Sa eee eee 1,358 84,966 48,417,371 139,740,555 253,210,644 
paral oS. RAE re eee « 223 4,181 4,153,025 16,986,523 28,573,808 
Caray. sheers 819 25,955 14'039/389 44’ 263,203 81,105,402 
California Sa eee eee 8,429 191,861 191,888,310 878,800,317 1,488,181,331 
Sterile 3 fee. oo. 1,067 21,287 20,060,158 74,331,511 135,868,377 
Connecticut aS Aig ta ARS 27410 183,322 157,607,614 277,245,659 634,704,835 
(OT ES alee 328 15,8 13,934°691 34/424'486 70,410,936 
District of Golambia 3 7,969 11,185,041 20/859/804 1,2841 
Florida 1,474 44'3 24/450,105 50,943,420 116,280,008 
Georgia 2/223 128,736 67,415,287 216,877,026 386,210,908 
Idaho. 34 7, 7,082'110 27:093,216 "064, 
Illinois 10,740 420/334 403° 682/236 1,301/390/889 2,502;175,233 
Indiana 31373 198,940 172;055,471 569,878,272 1/040; 148/315 
Towa. 2/217 52,137 45,227,773 241067,365 *668,158 
IEE She 1,272 i 31,142'855 220/248/037 317,097, 68. 
Runhick yet 2 2 a Hee 1,274 56,085 44°292'327 174,568,300 297,808,32 
RUBIANE ca awlons 2. Sane: ge 1/314 53,052 35,643,072 194/050,690 312,175,363 
Ao ae a eee 995 59,518 45,867,147 115,205,281 219,118,597 
Mlney lass Oxi iic. tes oh -te - 2,476 100/236 82/563,281 278,374,077 518,707,419 
Massachusetts............- 8,145 398.592 354,523,624 800/611,332 1,668, 733,387 
Meilohlvariscet .u.e ages es 4,633 350,266 346,110,871 1,163,158,195 2/104/104,542 
Minnesota. .......-2.-.2-. 3/312 69.633 64023,713 328,195,445 529,733,055 
jb aya) eee 746 27/823 13,635,982 37,160,974 72,547,411 
Scns eg ail acacia hi 3,813 141'176 120,466,648 498)162,112 881,184,340 
Ontanie eRot eC ese ase 5 386 8244 8,800,112 54,313,896 75,057,907 
EN GbInSKA ci aa Mc. bs. wea 992 19/483 18,872,032 138,872,832 194'310,449 
Mpvada: 2 cay ny ... ceo 86 1,417 1,763,156 5,254,181 
New Hampshire... -..- 2... 678 49/255 38,784,073 86,519,145 162/912'910 
int yy A pb eee ee ee 5,759 295,574 .| 283,242/414 878, 932/604 1,686, 128,634 
New: Mexico: oto. sk.s.hes 1 2/996 2/332,598 4)843'240 
Opa dng pe ee ee 25,979 733,452 754,366,881 2,196,384, 854 4,596, 25% 1962 
North Carolina. .........:. ; ; 113,523,150 558,713,159 ‘877.8 2,732 
North Dakota. ....... 268 3,103 3/290,441 21;700,663 
MNO 3.2 cant sas? 8,101 472/699 439/752, 673 1,234, 186,602 2,374/668'186 
Oklatorma 15155 2)504 20,746,700 125,425,261 191,413,723 
Oregon ‘a : 1358 41,052 34/786,861 87'570,340 4'123,71 
Pennsylvania. "| 12/093 716,598 599/591, 1,597,089,991 3,051,578,978 
Rhode Island. 1,254 92'512 76,123,742 163,734,127 31,046,401 
South Carolina 888 104/336 54'760,752 140/822/478 257,344,217 
South Dakota 4 4'507, 52 32,505,657 "265,81 
Tennessee 1,561 94,909 80,871,247 184,089, a 357,028,317 
91,374 1426, 1444, ,752, 
Oran z. ic oe i 10.213 12-298-801 49/308-109 0, 87,69 
Virginia’ Get A eens 1,364 100'673 70,443,749 302/639,700 509,196,141 
Ww jin Cae Te tae ony oe 2'307 67,752 62/116,862 170,613.47 31,225.04 
‘West Virginia... /./.....0-. 887 67,950 60,399,840 128/091,649 262,466,988 
AM HOOHELN Sy eins cance soe 5,409 158,730 | 132'845,521 454,002,762 824,039,868 
Wyoming... ......2..: eee 160 3/833 5,004,518 26.484'248 35,204,551 


enter vag 
-Food Products. E : ents. - arners. 
Non e , a , (No. of.) \(Aver. No.) 


cultural implements 
craft and parts 
minum manufactures 


Bags, not paper, non-mill 

_ Bags, paper, not made in paper mills 
‘Bookbinding and blank books 
Boots and shoes, not rubber 

Boxes, paper, N. E. C 


‘arpets, rugs, not rag 
‘R. R., steam, repair shops 


Cc 
Cigars. and cigarettes. 
Clothing, men’s, not wo. G 
Clothing, women's, N. B. 

tsi poe men’s work, not Sire 


peers 
‘oundry and machine shop ee N. E. C 


goods 
ture, including store office fixtures 


i Gas ‘manufactured 


Motor Le bodies, parts 
fotor vehicles, except cycles 
nferrous alloys prod 


es, cosmetics, etc 
roleum refining 
mill products 
a , porcelain 
ig and publishing, book, job 
ri tine and publishing, newspaper, periodical 
ulp, wood and other fiber 


fr ties not tires or footwear 
r tires and ee 


enameled ware 
teamfitting and heating BbarALis. 
Stoves, ranges, not electric. 
nachinery and parts. 
ns, ete., N. E. C 
fe ‘0, chewing, smoking, snuff. 
Woolen goods. 4 
"Worsted goods... / 78,691 


ay 


rages, nonalcoholic 15,123 


4 ‘pal other bakery products 


e ney preserving, not fish 
co mippereuons 


United States—M anufactures, by States. 329 
SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES, BY STATES, 1931, 1929, 1927, 1919. 
Wage | Wages | Value of age | Wages | Valueot 
State. .| Earners. | in Year.| Prod. | State. | vr. Estab. Farners. in Year.| Prod. 
Aver. No.| $1,000. 10. No. |Av 
Alabama. . |1931 630| — 61,568 400 sell montana. 1927} 565 "Tapas #6 Nis 08-668 
119,559) 102,005] 560/37 1919] 1,290] 17,160] 24,743] 166;665 
119,093] 105,489} 550,372|| Nebraska. {1931} 1/278] 23/522] 98'351| 294'095 
107,059] 99,066] 492/731 1929} 1/491] 281212] 36/881] 484168 
Arizona... 295] 8,011 ‘075 1927] 1/277] 26110] 34/296] 420/296 
192 10,550} 15,075] 200/002 1919] 2:84] 36/521] 46/067] 596,042 
67] 12,133) 117,624|/Nevada...|1931] "108{ ~15562| 2'516| ~10'891 
8,528] 12/015] 120/769 1929] 123]  2'200]. 3'585 ,717 
Arkansas . 25,161] 19/023] _ 98/323 1927] 116] 2419) © 3/915] 26/816 
: 39,503] 210/903 1919} 166] - 3:119] 4/318] 22'874 
40,032] 35,288] 182/751||N. H..... 1931] 851] 53,048] 51,810] 210/152 
49,954) 47,186 yal 1929] 1,075] 65,511) 70,514) 332,535 
California. 205/126] 265:991]1,865,943 1927| 1,028] 65,482] 721803] 327/528 
298,028] 475,613/3,103,350 1919] 1}499| 83/074] 79/326] 407'20 
262/816] 378,321/2'593,247||N. J... .. 1931] 7,178| 334.691] 402'027)2,307.336 
243/692] 305,207/1981,205 1929] 8/388] 449'328] 610,596/3,987,156 
Colorado.. 4,788| 29/635 "740 1927] 8/312] 4081093| 570/309|3'417.450 
32/890] 43) 306,071 1919|11/057| 508686] 600/658|3,672.065 
32,001} 43,174] 278,221|| New Mex.}1931| '196| 2'842] —-3'575| 13°269 
35,254| 421975] 275,622 1929] 250] 41476] 5.565] 21,697 
Comn..... 192'174| 199/398] 797/948 1927| 200) 4/653} 5,421] 20/183 
251/861] 328/865/1,471/875 1919] 387] 5,736] 6,658] 17/857 
240/806 O4| 1,284,739 || New York.|1931/34,604) _48/352|1,105,559 6,554,250 
292672] 324'682)1 392, 432 1929] 39/395] 1,105,966] 1,650,379|9,978,556 
Delaware. 17,202] 18, 1927 | 36,650] 1,072,284] 1,605,086|9'400,061 
23/552| 29,063 149,642 1919 | 49'330| 1,228" 130]1,458)207|8'867,005 
21,324) 25,222| 129'900||N. Car. ..|1931| 21557] 179,282] '118/684|1'026,565 
29:035| 37,265] 165,073 1929] 3:797] 209/826] 160,868|1'311/924 
D. of Col. 8.668] 14) 79,458 1927| 2'984| 204/590] 158)394)1'154.647 
9,752} 15,513] 88,973 1919| 5/999] 157,659] 126/680) '943,807 
91519] 15,669] 90;390}|N. Dak...|1931| '325] 3°30) 4600] 40,076 
10,482] 133189} 68,827 1929} 373] 41024  5,687| 55,322 
Fiorida. .. 50,123] 34.439] 157,074 1927] 307] 3.260] 4/808 “003 
64.868] 54,582] 232/386 1919] 94] 4/472)  §.401| 57,374 
61,219| 56,672 Ohio..... 1931| 9,877] 506;960| 593/025 3,166,016 
74,415| 67/433] 213/327 1929] 11855 741,143) 1,102, 166 6,027,903 
Georgia.. . 119/531] 74,918] 440/425 1927|10,961] 669,097] '968,181 5,230,323 
58,744] 110,435] 722,453 1919] 16/125] 730;733| 944,651|5,100,309 
154,168} 108,118] 609:918]|OWJa..... 1931 22/  29'576| 26,271| '218,722 
123/441] 101,180] 693/237 1929] 1,658] 31,695] 41,277| 455,905 
Idaho. ... 9.393 '275| 55,788 1927] 1,373] 27,932] 35.785] 371,71 
15,648] 22! 96,352 1919} 2/445} 29'503| 35,026] 401,363 
13,513] 18,971] 86,256]|Oregon...|1931] 1:7 42'267| 47/504| 231,880 
13,917 18/548 511 929| 2'463] 65/505} 86,829] 411,769 
Illinois. . . 484.195] 589,805/3,528,946 1927] 1,779| 57,179 75.7 21852 
691, §95/1,024,870)6.282, 092 1919] 2'707| 58/559] 81,094] 366,823 
Y 103/5,386,003]|Pa....... 1931|14,774| 778,735 s45.807 4.108.387 
653,114 S01! 087|5,425,244 1929 |16,947] 1,014,046 1, ie 
Indiana. 212/614} 232'319]1,394/213 1927|17,314] "987,414| 1,315,993 6,715, "363 
314,698] 418/771/2'539,894 1919|27,973]1,135,837| 1, 406, 1066, 7,315,703 
80,717| 375,218]2,153,479||R. Island .|1931] 1/473] ’ 95,435] ' 96,036| '409,816 
277,580| 317,043/1,898,752 1929] 1/701] 126/068| 144'197| 666,368 
Powis A 68, 811 1927] 11497] 120,009] 138/896] 592/233 
81,5678] 102;327| 898,213 1919| 2)466] 139,665] 137.495] 747,323 
73,692] 91,247] 769,341||S. Car....|1931] 1,044] 87,010} 50, 503 
80/551] 90,117) 745.473 1929] 1/659] 108,777| 73,223] 385,892 
Kansas. .. 042] 43,720] 397,788 1927] 1,059 "992| 74.478] 358,334 
47,373| 63,348] 751,613 1919] 2'504} 79/450] 62/565] 381,453" 
45,368] 59,925] 6811570||S. Dak.../1931] '489]  5,373| 6,378] 69,188 
049] 73; 913,667 1929| 615} 6/535] 8,132) 97.698 
Kentucky. 56,229} 54.432] 298/324 1927| 472] 5,551] 6,7 83,001 
77.825| 88, 502°639 1919] 1,414 '382) a7) 62,171 
74.912] 83/859] 447,765||Tenn..... 1931| 17948] 92660] 74/056] 446,182 
69,340| 67,034 660 1929] 2'855| 128/400] 115,877) 730,509 
Louisiana. *090] 47,949] 384/970 1927| 2'098] 114/968} 101;1 14,041 
87.345| 83,867] 655,037 1919] 41589] 95;167| 81,355| 556,253 
$2'415| 79,673] 638,361||Texas....|1931] 4,326] 94/867] 99, 5,217 
98,265 '406| 676,190 1929| 5,198] 134/498] 151;827)1,450,246 
Maine... "308| 55,187 ; 1927| 4'065| 116,763] 130, 1206,5 
70,159| 74,200] 391,751 1919| 5,724] 107,522] 116,404) '999,9 
7142] ~ 74,212] 372'093]|Utah..... 1931 73} 10,762) 12,511] 96, 
ind sbr9si| sabeae| 133] Gad) eal sl Hane 
land, . y Dy. Fp ce , ” 
ee 131,099] 148/835]1,119,082 1919] 1,160] 18,868] 21,455] 156,933 
126,700] 141,903] '943/411||Vermont..|1931| '702| 18,726] 20,922 i 
140/342] 147/867] 873,945 1929| 927 ; 33/810] 143/523 
Mass..... 4'441| 474'189|2,157,450 1927 0] 26;241] 32/305] 134/030 
x 557,494 *805|3,392, 162 1919] 1,790] 33,491] 34,084| 168,108 
578,068] 705,930|3,317,852|| Virginia,. .|1931| 2,275] 103,045} 90,559) 611,524 
713,836] 766,623/4,011,182 1929] 3/287] 120,273] 118,089 745,910 
Michigan. 370,140] 453,463/2'555,106 1927| 21432] 114,918] 110/378| 671,347 
530,035] 840,505/4,656,718 1919| 5/603] 119/352] 120,006 693,912 
"856| 760,602|4,244'941|| Wash... ..|1931] 2,897 é 83,917 418,02 
471,242] 639,708|3,466,188 1929| 3,672| 114/830] 160,671] 795, 62 
Minn... 753) 92/929! 719/064 1927| 3,344; 104,468] 14 ral 677,91 
103,414] 132'418|1,173,214 1919| 4,918] 132,928) 194,968 809,623 
93°833| 123,619]1,066,727|| W. Va....|1931] 1,125 702] 73,918 310, 36 
115,623| 127,107|1,218,130 1929] 1.488] 85,326 115,205 815,012 
emis 3086 1° 220,918 1019 a 783 oe 036 1018 471.9 
0;569| 40,734) 196,641|| Wisconsin.|1931| 6,335] 183,906) 189,099 1,199/531 
aie] ph eeel 23, 1930| Z4sl| 264.749] 53-49112 298 682 
mn 55.2 2 ELIT, § ; , toa 
eo 202/879} 240:369|1,917,155 1919|10,393| 263,049] 200,440) 1,840,984 
195,378| 230,017|1,665.173|| Wyoming. | 1931 B08) ere aeeaae 
9 195,037| 196,515/1,594,208 1929] 248| 62581 10,255 35,368 
Montana . |193 7590| 12,680 .731 1927| 229) 5,577 es ae 
14/369] 24/215| 271,094 1919, 576, 6,634 11, 


rs 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES N NITED STATES, IN 1 xy 
(Figures, by the Bureau of the Census, were gathered in 1932 and 1930.) : “ 
Establishm’ts, | Wage Warners. “Wages. in Year| Value of Pro 
e vO. of f pepe te No.) | (8000) - ($000) 


1931 | 1929 | 1931 | 1929 | 1931 | 1929 | 1931 | 1929 


_ Agricultural implements........-.-+- : 41,663 19,106) 58,942 
Leas and pate eT SM ON Oy tea ect 9,870 14’ 15,481} 21,924 
Aluminum manufactures..........-- 
_ Ammunition and related products.... 
a! ‘Bs 8, not paper, non-mill,.........-.- 


Industry. 


pa acts: and shoes, TUDDEL: «(Se 
Boxes, paper, N.E.C..... 
Boxes, wood, not cigar..... 
_ Bread, other bakery product: 
Butter Pos Wat cde Neel Resa 
Canning, preserving, not fist ie i 66 

Carpets, rugs, not rag........ ee a 61 67| ¢ 262 4'109] 40,014 
Cars, R. B., elec., repair shops....... 5 26,64 P 3a" "954 47,109 
Cars, R. R., steam, repair shops...... ¥ r fe "304 590, 203 
Cars, R. R., not built in rep. shops. .. 152 5) 40,015 553) 63,387 
Mei eel a ihsiece’s o's eee 78 72) 16,066 i? 559] 22,552 


8 5 
BIND Sed Uoyicteysee oe 4 60,738| 85,623 
pte ne se 1 4 57| 44,368)107, 
2 115,041|179,769 
500}189,187|243,851 


22, 134! 33,339 
a 153} 56,443 
219°680 324,289 

1 2| 12, 


452 
7| 76,577| 94,245 
237/753|456,378 


ek mill Bs’ R i 
peat and mach. shop prod., N.E.C. 44 328° 459 697, 509 
SCOOT te hae as ence re 2,855} 12,365: 24, 33/330 
hnings, men’s, N.E.C..........- 573 24,034) 26,588] 17 "339 23,009 
iture, incl. store, office fixtures... is 125,972 242’ oe 

3 54| 34,523 4 60,161 


anufactured,................ 9/449 
Bip dectendsre pea aiieye =! =iie) +9) s) 0) + 9 (4.3 \olsie = , © 57. 882 
, ‘Har AMOMMINED SOE Gs ota) cos arc isyme lave «ie\ere « 2°306| 37,269 
Te Bpaoanre chron NP Nay n'a Sadotate) ofa pete! of 2! 33'656 
BECGUCLOAUR I ralaiele vie ciy 2s seievers.c 84 -\elp > 150 a7 ere 25,416 
i Tron, steel, blast furnaces............ 80 13,5 4960! 19/259] 417959 7711495 
+ |) Aron, steel, rolling mills............-. 264/654|304 974 1338 397|689-016 |1,20e 4313, 365,789 
_ Jewelry...... US nl eee 2 16,724| 25,287| 20,231| 35,465| "75,123 
ran EGOS og ae A a Racy 1,70 178,011]208,488|149/589 210,714 589, ae 860. 717 
DERSRHENSIOGNoisisicte.s « «6.5 chore onecele 1 1} 42/047] 4: 49/542| 63,414 138} 481 
(i) af 4 0101 100 ee ee ee 364 3 25/723] 32,022 
r and timber products, N.E.C.. ¢ Y 5 871 421/585 


pathos Pe aiadessorias dls Satahawe shbin whe 718 2 oa 533) 26,682] 26,559] 51,085 


~76,410 

arble, granite, slate, etc 
fi Méat packing, wholesale 83, Oey 
pat ee MRE IOR wise exh 
or vehicle bodies, parti 
ake ™ Otor vehicles, except cycles. id 
ae Outerrous 8 alloys prod., N.E.C...... 
Oil cake and meal, cottonseed... ... . 
ts and varnishes,............ Liss 


37, 
106,707| 122,505 
3| 26,612 32,206 
150,649|221°332 
2 z 134,866/226,116 


3 
t: 134, 302]1 

on ie READ, periodic. Ee 119,503 ay 860 
Pu d other fiber.......... 1 

2 E on and allied industries... |... 8) 20,219) 24,729 

ber goods, not tires or footwear. . 

r ber tires and tubes.............. 
§ leet metal work, N.E.C............ 
Ship and boat building. .! 11212... 7: 


pen: 
onl and yon manufactures 
Bieta Bole kee le wis aig ta et wie 
porting and athletic goods. 
jtamped, enameled ware 
Bs Biovas wane and heating a 
eae Tanges, not electric. ..... 
rte vit a metal, not mill 


2) 


mmm 


pparatus 


rf . Tae eheiving, smoke snuff..... 
MUM NV OOIGHIZOOUR Ey). s jocilcu cs ete v ec 
ie a RONGRA PRU et Is Puna A 


rr ee: N.E.C. means not elsewhere clas 
ONG 


ba “al 
or: \ 


United States—Gainfully Occupied. 331 
PERSONS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY SEX, 1880-1930. 


PERSONS 10 YEARS 
AND OVER IN GAIN- 
FUL OCCUPATIONS. 


PERSONS 10 Y®HARS 
AND OVER IN GAIN- 
FUL OCCUPATIONS. 


Popula- —_——— ‘ Popula- 
Sex tion 10 Pet. Spx tion 10 Pct, 
AND Total Years of Pet.| of AND Total Years of Pet.| of 
y CENSUs|Population.| Age and of |Pop.||CENsuUsS|Population.| Age and of /Pop. 
. YEAR. ver. | Number. | To-| 10 || Year. Over. Number. | To- | 10 
tal | Yrs tal |/Yrs 
Pop.jand Pop.jand 
- Over Over 
F Pace Onn Lt acer |) oat. cl wane, |... - |) ug] Ge 
1930. . .|122,775,046}98,723,047/48,829,920/39 .8]49.5]/1900...| 38,816,448 29,703,440/23,753,836/61.2/80.0 
1920... |105,710,620}82,739,315]41,614,248/39. 4/50. 3//1890...| 32,067,880/24.352,659 19,312,651/60.2/79.3 
1910...| 91,972,266/ 71,580,270) 38, 167.336]41.5/53.3//1880...] 25.518,820]18,735,980 14,744,942)57.8)/78.7 
1900...| 75,994,575|57,949,824/29,073,233/38. 3/50. 2||FEMALE 
1890...| 62,622,250/47,413,559/23,318, 183|37.2)49 .2||1930...] 60,637,966/48,773,249|10,752,116]17.7/22.0 
1880...} 50,155,783/36,761,607/17,392,099|34.7/47.3 rath ee rey hh Spree oe rat as 
MALE 1900...| 37,178,127/28,246,384| 5,319,397|14.3/18.8 
1930...| 62,137,080/49,949,798/38,077,804/61.3|/76.2]/1890...| 30,554,370/23,060,900] 4.005,532|13.1117.4 
1920...| 53,900,431/42,289,969}33,064,737|61.3}78.2//1880...| 24,636,963]18,025,627| 2,647,157|10.7|14.7 
1910. ..| 47,.332,277137,.027.558}30.091.564163 6181.3 
GAINFUL WORKERS 10 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY OCCUPATIONS, AND SEX, 
PER CENT DISTRIBU- PER CENT OF 
CENSUS YHAR AND GEN- EMDR TON. TOTAL, — 
ERAL DIVISION OF 
OCCUPATIONS. : 
Total. Male. Female. Total. | Male Re a Male. ae 
1930, All occupations. . . . |48,829,920 |38,077,804 |10,752,116 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 78.0 | 22.0 
BEMOGIGHTE. 3... kc. s 10,471,998 | 9,562,059 909,939 21.4 25.1 8.5 91.3 8.7 
Rerestry and fishing....... 250,469 250,140 329 0.5 0.9) ies. anne 9959 0.1 
Extraction of minerals. .... 984,323 893,564 759 2.0 2:6) cn seer ae 0.1 
Man'f’g and mechan. Ind ./14,110,652 |12,224,345 | 1,886,307 28.9 32.1 17.5 |} 86. 13.4 
‘Transport. and commun.. .| 3,843,147 | 3,561,943 1,204 7.9 9.4 2.6 92.7 (ei 
Oo Sage ee 6,081,467 | 5,118,787 962,680 12.5 13.4 9.0 84.2 | 15.8 
Public service (n. e. ¢.)..... 856,205 838,622 17,583 78 2.2 0.2 97.9 2.1 
Professional service. ...... 3,253,884 | 1,727,650 | 1,526,234 rt 4.5 14,2 || 53.1 | 46.9 
Domest. and pers. ser.....- 4,952,451 | 1,772,200 | 3,180,251 10.1 4.7 29.6 35.8 | 64.2 
Clerical occupations....... 4,025,324 | 2,038,494 | 1,986,830 8.2 5.4 18.5 50.6 | 49.4 
1920, All occupations .. ./41,614,248 |33,064,737 | 8,549,511 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 79.5 | 20.5 
URC ev 9 «6, wees % . . 10,665,812 | 9,582.666 | 1,083,146 25.6 29.0 12.7 89.8 | 10.2 
‘ Saas and fishing... .... 270,214 269,541 673 0.6 OS vee 99.8 | 0:2 
; Extraction of minerals..... 1,090,223 | 1,087,359 2,8 2.6 3.3 t eee 99.7 0.3 
: Man’f’g and mechan. Ind. ./12,831,879 {10,901,527 | 1,930,352 30.8 33.0 22.6 || 85.0 | 15.0 
Transport. and commun.. .| 3,096,829 { 2,872,559 24,270 7.4 bg 2.6 || 92.8 7.2 
PRG. Oto ee Sas 3 os ...| 4,257,684 | 3,585,701 671,983 10.2 10.8 7.9 84.2 | 15.8 
Public service (n. e. ¢.) 738,525 727, 10,586 13 2.2 0.1 98.6 1.4 
Professional service. 2,171,251 1,154,221 | 1,017,030 §.2 3.5 11.9 53.2 | 46.8 
7 Domest. and pers. ser.. 3,379,995 | 1,193,313 | 2,186,682 8.1 3.6 25.6 || 35.3 | 64.7 
7. Clerical occupations...... 3,111,836 | 1,689,911 | 1,421,925 7.5 5.1 16.6 54.3 45.7 
7 1910 All occupations. . . . |38,167,336 |30,091,564 | 8,075,772 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 78.8 | 21.2 
: pe oe Ge ee 12,388,309 |10,581,685 | 1,806,624 32.5 35.2 22.4 || 85.4 | 14.6 
. stele andl feeing ss... 241,806 241, 557 0.6 $e a ee pee a 
A Extraction of minerals... . 965,169 964,075 1,0 2.5 3.2.N eee oe ae 
4 Man. & mec. industries.. . .}10,656,545 | 8,835,698 | 1,820,847 27.9 29.4 aa 5 = 
Transp. & communication..| 2,665,269 | 2,549,922 5,3 7.0 8.5 4 pee 4.3 
TAU ea Shel Mian an ea 3,633,265 | 3,160,562 472,703 9.5 10.5 a ae a ad 
Pub, ser. (not els. classified) 431,442 426,606 4, a 1 7 . tee oa 
Professional service. ......| 1,711,275 976,523 734,752 4.5 3, S ie an 
Dom. & personal service. ..| 3,755,798 | 1,225,395 | 2,530,403 9.8 4.1 31.3 oe: 6 i 
Clerical oceupations.......| 1,718,458 | 1,129,849 588,609 4.5 3.8 7.3 -7 | 34.3 
: GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY STATES AND BY SEX, 1930. 
4 (The figures, by the Bureau of the Census, relate to persons 10 years old and over.) 
, State. Male. | Female. {| State. Male. | Female. State. Male. | Female. 
' ee | 
, No. No. _ No. News 4 No. No. 
Alabama.... 772,281 ora! Maine...... 240,110 irae i paente v0 coer wins 
; Arizona, .... 135,325| _29,971||Maryland...| 515,187 57, palOregon. «acl oSiseial | Bemene 
’ Arkansas.. . . 548,652) 119,193/|Mass......- 1,285,316) 5 rer Eey, vent Beye i 
a California ..| 1,943,290) 557,354'|Michigan....| 1,567,525 359, ig ie sl'd. vite 74 * 
: Colorado .| 321,874} _ 80,993 |Minnesota... . 83 ; , 
Connecticut.| 499,201) 178,007||Mississippi. . 
Delaware.. -. 77,221 20,883 ||Missouri. .. . 
Dist. of Col.) 155,028) 
Florida... .. 955) 149,984 
Georgia... oO Gae aes 
-— Ulinots....1"| 2,469,216 715,468||New Jersey.” 120% 206] oe tollW virginia.| 488'254| _ 82°198 
" ‘Indiana... .-| 1,015,761) 235,308 York. | 4,108,232| 1,415;105||Wisconsin...| 914,247| 215,214 
1 as mated ore 193360 New York...) *1368'006| °272968||Wyoming...| 79,709 12,739 
pers: : : kota..| _ 204,090] 36,213 _———$—— 
Hentuoky...| (00-1541. 191430 2,076;15$| 539,606) U. 8... ... -|38,077,804|10,752,116 


males and 1,840,642 females), 


inful y native whites (27.511.862 males and 7,661,508 females); 7,411,127 
oe cern ules eraser Thales and 1-156,056 females); and 5,503,535 were negroes 3,662,893 


Yet sae Sed s: a4 


. ; : United States—Powe 


Z State. 


Maine.......- 
Maryland...... 
Massachusetts. - 
Michigan.....- 
Minnesota. .... 
ieeere eae Here 
Missouri... ...- 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 
Ohio she > tp 


Of the developed water power shown in the table, 
public utility and municipal plants number 1,573, 
wita total of 14,185,908 horsepower. The table cov- 
ers only plants of 100 horsepower or more. 

_ _ Developed water power (horsepower) in prior years 


DEVELOPED WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES, 1936. 
(aye ‘ (Data compiled by the. United States Geclogical Survey.) va 
ae a oe : Pits.) HP. 


Plts.| H. P. State. 
No. 

192) 602,653 |} Oklahoma...... 
6 404,890 || Oregon........ 
301 422,740 || Pennsylvania... 
145! 483,169 || Rhode Island... 
65 271,546 |} South Carolina. 
0 South Dakota. . 

9 235,098 || Tennessee. 

21 428,884 exas 
44 23,980 1} Utah’, shoe: +2 
13,050 || Vermont....... 
17 574,678 || Virginia....... 
6 17,134 || Washington.... 
1,6 West Virginia. . 
474| 1,878,512 || Wisconsin...... 
116 healt) Wyoming...... 
23) 23,564 


Fuel Consumed. 


; By 
| Total.; Water} Fuel Fuel 
Power} Power} Coal. | Oil. Gas. 


‘Million/Million| 1,0 
t | Kilo’t | Kilo’t | Short } 1,000 | Cubic 


Hours |} Hours |.Tons.| Bbls. | Feet. 
16,150) 27,405] 37,124! 13,123) 24,702 


22'356| 43/514) 40, 
1} 26,189] 47,602] 41,311] 9,399] 53,207 
29:875| 50.330! 41,888] 6,782] 62, 


25) 1,285,540,000; (1930) 1,619,599,000; (1931) 
,235,288,000; (1932) 667,880,000; (1933) 931,- 
853 000; (1934) 1,237,664,000; (1935) 1,322,859,000, 
4 tricity exported to Canada (kilowatt-hours) 
1926) 5,354,000; (1930) 5,757,000; (1931) 5,447,- 
000; (1932) 3,845,000; (1933) 3,195,000; (1934) 
3,614,000; (1935) 4,431,000. 
ar EB etricity exported to Mexico in 1935 totaled 
itis 3,420,000 kilowatt-hours. 
~~. Consumption of coal and its equivalent of other 


_ fuels averaged 1.46 Ibs. per kilowatt-hour in 1935, as | from 
yf aint. 3.2 Ibs. in 1919. 


Bs 


00 Million: 


14,970] 26,005} 31,585] 12,045) 23,722/) 


United States.!3,067|16,079,407 


No 
3 2,253 
75| 360,439 
40| 562/217 
50| 29; 


f 


13} 268, 
80} 520, 
12 23, 


3.807,778; 
(1933) 15,817,941; (1934) 15,- 
6) 16,079,407. 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCED IN U. S. FOR PUBLIC USE, BY YEARS. i” 


Fuel Consumed. 


Fuel 
Oil. Gas. 


Short| 1,000] Cubic 


By By 

Total.| Water | Fuel 
ear Power} Power} Coal 

(Cal.) 

Million|M illion|Million} 1,000 

Kilo’t | Kilo’t | Kilo’t 
Hours |} Hours} Heurs} Tons. 
1928 | 87,850) 34,696) 53,154/ 41,350 
1929 | 97,352) 34,629] 62,723) 44,937 
1930 | 95,936! 33,021) 62,915) 42,898 
1931 | 91,729) 30,603) 61,126) 38,734 
1932 | 83,153) 34,098| 49,055] 30,290 
1933+ | 85,402) 34,727 67 0,575 
1934 | 91,150) 34,058) 57,092} 33,555 
91/1935 | 99,398] 39,968] 59,430| 34,807 


Bbis.| Feet. 


11,393/125,239 


lectricity imported from Canada (kilowatt-hours) | statistics showed, and approximately 1,620 privately 


owned and 1,930 municipally owned systems supply 
electricity in 25,400 communities and to about 10 
per cent of the rurai population. 
Begun 53 years ago, the industry’s most rapid 
growth, the report states, has taken place in the 
last 30 to 35 years, an increase of almost 25 times in 
capacity and operations. 
‘om 1902 to 1932, the value of plant and equi 


ment rose from $504,740,352 to 
income, from $84,186,605 to $1,975,30 
$68,081,375 to $1,566,356 
capacity, from 1,212,235 to 34,622,554 
bout 90 per cent of the electric utility industry | output from 2,507,0 


3 


12,664,376.952; q 
3,955; expenses, — 
,044; generating 


kilowatts; 


1,000 to 79,657,467,000 kilo- 


in the United States—an industry which serves | watt hours; number of employes, from 30,326 to ~ 


,000,000 customers and has an annual gross 
ne me of some $2,000,000,000 and a. book value 
of 

‘syst 

The study showed that of these 57 systems 12 


us 


Electric System, 


as Improvement | for drill 


244,573. 


The total output of electrie energy for pup 
y the 


about $13,000,000,000—is controlled by 57] use in the United States, according to reports 
ems, directly or through subsidiaries, a survey | Geological Survey, has increased hom 73791 000,000 


hours in 1935, according to the commission’s report. 
[ Reports filed by electric utilities with the Federal 
aie | te 49.7 per cent of the country’s generating | Power Commission showed there were on July i 


made public in May, 1936, by the Federal Power | kilowatt hours in 192: 9 
Cggaesion ae May. 6 to 99,366,000,000 kilowatt 


pacity. Of these 12 the Electric Bond and Share | 1934, within the electric industry in the United 


Nearly half of the natural gas is used in the field 


ng or operating oil and gas wells and pipe 


lines, or for the manufacture of carbon black. More 


generating capacity | than half the oil is used in the form of gasoline 


kerosene, and lubricants, for which purposes coal _ 
cannot well compete, except at much hig levels 


of price. 


ce Ser +. ’ 


: 1 Powers Electrie Light and Power Siations, 


_ North America—Alaska, 36,600 (1,000,000): 


one od)" Guten A aes nye ae Rica, 31,400 | 


000); total, 24, 100. 000 (73, 000, mere 


ve 
q 
- % 16,075, fl (42,0 000) ; West Indies, 40,000 (150. 


+ 


): United States, 


(2,500,000) ; oo ae etsy ere 000 Duteh 


Cae "155,000 qd, 000, 000) ; Detaark, 
anivoe oa pF a 19,000 (125,000); Sey 


i 5,000 (100,000); Netherlands,’ 1,000 (17,000); Nor- 
1 way, 2,400,000 (12,000,000); Poland, 90,000 (1,400,- 
.) 000); Portugal, 48,000 (300,000); Rumania, 109,000 
3 (1,600,000); Spain, 1,400,000 (4,000,000): Sweden, 


; Bho ot 000 (5,000,000): Switzerland, 


000). 
Toate 2,000,000 (5,800,000); Latvia & Lithuania, 


2,350,000 (2,- 


awe Turkey (small); USSR, 1,000,000 (8,425)- 
000); Yugo Reyer 250,000 (3,000,000); total, 24'- 


4 300,000 (38,000 


000). 
| Asia—Afghanistan, 2,000 (500,000); Arabia, 
1 16,000; Asia Minor, 500 (500,000); Chinese Republic. 
000 (500,000 


3,000 ' (20,000,000); Chosen, 184, 
French 


Indo-China (4,000,000); India, 410, 000 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER STATIONS IN U. S., 1932. 
j (Data, will be gathered again in 1937 by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 


of 
4 ITEM 
ie No. of report estab., total......... 3,429 
d Generating all or part of current... 1,788 
Purchasing all current.......... 1,641 
m No. separate generat. sta., total. . 4,339 
Prime movers: 
: Votal WUMPErs 2. bts ecs oe S402 11,185 
ida Total horsepower ..........:-- 47,966,962 
7 Steam turbines 
DOU oR Ee aie Ie ee 2,822 
4 HoTsepOWEF 5. 5 oo ce ea dee 32,904,158 
7 Steam engines: 
ae - Num see ne ere nes 1,299 
TERT OL) I Cee Pee eas 649,476 
A Internal-combustion engines: 
; NG ENNIO 5 Ela cia Yaw ain oe te 3,298 
: EIGERO PO WETe. os. clas diets sane o 881,301 
Hy droturbines: 
SION: os Shake cc's amen eee ae 3,766 
4 Horsepower... -. 2... 0c2eee ee 13,532,027 


"Steam turbines: 


; Kilowatt capacity . 
, Steam engines: 
, Number. «2.1.0 


Kilowatt capacity . 

Internal-combustion engines 

ENGEL: |. dee) ole a eaters ike 

‘a Kilowatt CADACLUY seine Vow oot 
. Baynes vines: 

4 PVAITIDOL. wh. Moers Ie x, s16) acl 

, Kilowatt capacity ............ 

4 Output, Kilowatt-hours, total...... 

Report as generated, toupee es a4. 


11,111 
34,622,554 


2,82 
24,032,842 
1,291 
452,582 

3,27 
597,628 


9,539,502 
111,715,765, ‘636 
79,657,466,651 


A 25, 000,- - 
Chile, 114,000 


DEES TIO VCC Le oo. Sas wren = oe neue 


4\|Fuel cons. for electric depres io 


185. 31, pha potential in ic resouens: “G 


) (8,600,0 300): 
i 000, ter aot ‘ 


Ttalian Somaliland (small: very Coe Dahomey, 
and French mandate in "Fogo (2,850,000 

Liberia (4,000,000) ; Madagascar, 4,500 (5, 900, 009 
Mauritius, 1,000 (small) ; Morocco, 12, 000 ¢ 
Nigeria and’ British mandate in ‘Gaoresne ca 
(9,000,000); _ Portuguese East Africa (3,700,00 
Portuguese Guinea (small); Rhodesia, 2, 500 (2,500,- 
000); Rio de Oro (small); ‘Senegal (250, 000); Sierra 
Leone (1,700,006) ; Southwest Africa (Union of Sot 
Africa mandate) | (150,000); Tanganyika (British 
mandate), 800 (2,700,000) ; Tangier (pe eon Peipott 
(small) ; Tunisia (30,000) ; Union of d 
7,000 (1;600,000); total, 115,000 (190, ‘000. ,000). 

Oceania— Australia, 37,000 (600,000); Bo 
including New Guinea and Papua, 5,000 (7, 500,000 
Celebes, 500 (1,000,000); Hawaii, 25, ae 1199-000 
Java, 60,000 (800, 000); New Zealand, 10,000. oF 


pe 


500 ,000) ; Philippine islands, 21, 500 age 500,001 
Sumatra, 20,000 (2,000,000); Tasmania, 80,000 (roe 
000) ; total, 550,000 (17, 000, 000). 
Recapitulation—Africa, 115; ‘G00 (190, 000, 000); 

Asia, 4, ae 000 (80,000, 000) ; Burope, 24,3 

(58, 600,01 > North America, 24,400,000 (73 

; Oceania, 550,000 (17,000,000); South Americ: 
(54,000,000); total, 55,000,000 


Rept. as rec. from other sources .... 
Number of customers, total........ 
Ultimate consumers............. 
CRE. oo Silo so cae na ee 
Revenue from electric service, total.. 
eieeete CODSUMENS. J 5! os es os 


esale 

how aretious distributed for other 
purposes (nonreyenue:) 
PYES: service: «..). 1.655 =i eee 
Energy used by report. estab. 
Energy sent out of State in which 
generated, not reported as sold. 
Energy exch., not reported sold - 
bows TA lost in transmission, dis- 
tribution, conversion, etc........ 
Percent loss (based on tot!) outp. 


Salaries and wages........ 
Operat. expen. (incl, fuel, purchased 
power, salaries, wages, maint.). 
Fixed capital (plant and equipment 

Teal estate, etc.) > 6262... eee ike 


Anthracite, tons (2,240 pounds). . 
Bituminous coal, tons (2,600 Ibs.) . 
Coke, tons (2, 000 po MENS). 5 che ae 
Fuel oil or echolie, par. (42 sake, 
Gas. manu. (1,000 cubic feet) . 


Gas, natural (1,000 cubic feet) .. 


composite. 


an 


‘utilities. 
wa Oe the earth e 


Includes 1,330 stations operated by steam; 1,287 
by internal-combustion; 1,469 by water; and 253 


Includes $902,057,279 value of plant and equlp- 
ment owned by companies engaged in the operation 
of electric light and power plants and of other 
| Dublic utilities, not distributed among the several 


‘ One billion kilowatts of electrical energy is poured 
down t year by thunderbolts, the 


every 
erican ay orice Society was es at its 


in ‘April, 


Measurements of the electric potas ‘in a id 
ay, that each centimeter of cloud has a > 
of 10,000, or more than 1,500,000,000 volts 
linear mile. _ Generally, the voltage is dis, 
before it reaches this high potential, thoug! 
thunderbolts have been estimated to reach 1 
000,060 volts. 

By far the largest part of the electrical 
the cloud, fully nine-tenths of it, is dise 
side the cloud before it reaches the earth. 

The electrical potential of 25,400 volts to fhe in 
a oy up by the splitting of drops of water in Gs 
clou 


% 


“STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN, THE “UNITED STATES. 
j (Data by United States Department of Labor.) 
a NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY STATE. 


Btate, 1920 [1921 1922 1923 ]1924 [1025 [1926 |1927]1928]1929/1930 1931/1932] 1933 1934] 1935 


ree 
Alaska. 


AN 
a 
© 


3 2 
3 Bares head 1 [e-2 21) ae 7 
37 34] 20 16 28 14 137 
5 ees 
{ 30 29) 27] 11] 13] 13 44 
ware . 1 8) C2 ]24 ve Ea S aes 2 
4 Glo. 2! eet = 13 
3 gh gaat ess 3. 4 
Ov Le Li Sab ea a i ed ee OP Stee cea 
Te obl task pal gal ual asl 2 37 "42! 90 108 
6 72) 44) 40] 5 
i 32] 16] 13] 34] 20 16] 18} 14} 41 
15 14|-%,6| So8iolee 6 9 6| 13 
6b Bl «iol. Sb sel ioelt als solace] ecm eee 
ky - 10 12} 12] 4 
Toulsiana. 8 Blok 21 iS Bi eves 6 9 2) 12 (] 
Dy Neaaa. 1 WH 8 3 13 10 3 8 a 24 . 
} 12 ¢ : 
ee ae ; 139 113} “z0] 95] 77] 45 76| 157| 39) 110 
Michigan .. 18 12) 71 Zp Gh 14 9} 25] ° 17) 55 
‘Minnesota. 9 1 3 9 6 5 g # 35 | 
"Miccane| e3| sal 36738 iil "3 14) a) a7 ae Siewo 7 8] 45 . 
Sis wel adle tam 5 1 4 7 
Shins eet aie el ka a ea ee 2 
Soe | ysce Uae seca Wade ; 
4 


#00 


N. Mexico. eat ie ae at ea my ee Jae ri ees be fel bs 
New hades + g 
Nor. C: 7 


ies 


1923) 756/584: : 
230, 33, Sieh * 
7.213. 


“Number of workers involved (man-days idle in aha shoes, 11,099 (174,369); jbaking, 
parenthesis) in chief 1935 disputes—agricultural | 546); slaughtering and’ packing, 4,564 "(111 (727): 
: plements 3,302 (143,274); autos, bodies and parts, | ©° mining, anthracite, 00. 1 See coal 
eee (335,794); ship building, 4.099 (295,906); | Bituminous, | 420,574 (3,971,449); metal mines, 
fniture, 14,229 (214,049); saw ‘mills and logging | 9:460.5,191,733); | water ‘transportation 
camps, 42, 689 (1,515,730); brick, tile, and terra retail trade, O12, 6u8 ATE aOS ay an ee “aod si) 
‘gotta, 3,691 (187,927); cotton goods, 25.105 (946.-| pressing, 12,453 (116, 870): fishing O33 (334,874). 
5 Haas (222, 969), aa yoo eee eee Grates, Nee cope et 
(114,124); | clothing, | 955,210 man-days. Ait Workers, who lost 


? lo} i 
women's, 68,232. 944.079) ); shi and collars Of 2,002 disputes in 1 
562 be 008) ; eld 6,635 (271,145); Doots 44.3 per cent resulted je subetettighcaee cao 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA. 
Workers; Days Workers | Days Work r 
nmvolyed.| lost. Year. |involved.| lost. Year. Ponies ion Year. pes ie: 
40,519/1,036, 354 1919 .| 148,915/3,400,942) 
9717] '490,850]|1920 | 80. 327 ee 1926. 33" 8.949 1,193,281/ 1931. 


50,255] 1,123,515 :] 34/261] °672 : : ; 
79.743| "847'949 | 34-300), £82 3) a30.| is'rés| les “080 1935.| 33,269| 288,703 


Me Paccoraing to the report of the National Industrial 


onference Board emplo vee-representation plans The study showed that relatively few collective- 


bargaining plans had been discontinued; 40 em- 
ployee-representation plans or 5.3 percent of those 
still in force had been given up and 12 or 4.2 percent 


of the existing trade-union agreeme: 
OF at ag! mts had been — 


Trade-union reements were 
Spiga or 11.7 percent of the 


Chief Sta tes, 


Nee Seg ge ee 
Mont., Ga., AES 5a 
:|Minn-: Colo. ie 

‘ = |Calit., Va., W. ae N.CL 


Calif., Nev., 0 Teo 
LUN. “Hi, N. M., 8. D. 
LIN. C.. N. Ht, Ga., ‘Conn. 


Calcareous . 
Greensand . 


N. J., Is 

= Calif., Ohio, Mo. 

, W. Va., Ill., Ky. 

Pa, Ohio, Ind., Ala. 
So. Dak. N. M. 


Mont., ‘Utah, aoe 
Gate il, Mo., Okla 


Weldnpar (crude) 


Fer. o-all 


Graphite . 
Gypsum 
Iron ore 
Tron, pi 
—: 


Slate 
.||Sodium salts (other than 


Magnesite. 


~ Magnesium salts (nat.).. 


N 
-|Mich., Calif. 


Pa., Ohio. ind., 
M 


Natural gasoline. 
Oilstones. ete. 
Petroleum 


BALE nCalit, 
Cali ag 


Sand and gravel 
Sand-lime brick 

Silica (quartz) 

Silica sand and sandstone Sh. J, W..Va,,] 
Utah, Idaho, Mont. ea 
Pa., Vt.. Me., Va. 


NaCl) from nat. sour.. 


Vt.. Va. oa 


‘/Alaska, N:C.,8.D 


Nev., Calif., Colo., sa 


Uranium, vanadium ores. Colo. — .. Utah 


J., Kan., Ut 


MINERAL PRODUCING STATES AND THEIR LEADING MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Products. 
Coal, iron ore, cement, clay products. 


ka. .|Copper, gold, ‘coal, silver. 
. |Copper, gold, silver, stone. 


Petroleum, coal, natural gas, bauxite. 
Petroleum; natural gas, clay products. 
Coal, gold, clay products, zinc, 


:|Clay products, stone, lime, sand and gravel. 


Clay products stone sand and gravel. 


./Sand and gravel, clay products, stone 


Phosphate rock, stone, Fuller’s earth, 
cement. 
Clay products, stone, cement, Fuller’s earth 


.| Lead, silver, zine, ston 


ne. 
clay products, petroleum, cement. 
cement, stone, clay products. 


Coal, 


‘|Coal, cement, clay products, gypsum. 


Petroleum, zinc, natural oduets cement. 
Coal. petroleum, clay 4 ucts, og gas. 
heat tae nae 


‘|Sand, gravel, clay prod., nat. gas, stone. 


| “Jn this table iron ore, not pig iron, 
4 us mine production (recoverable 


Lead, clay products, cement, coal. 


Products. 


. .|Copper, coal, petroleum, natural g 
..|Cement, clay prod., — Bravel 
. .|Copper, silver, 2 gold, zinc... 

.|Stone, clay prod., sand, “gravel, feld 
..|Clay products, z ne, cement, sani 

.|Coal, copper, zinc, petroleum. 

-|Clay’ products, cement, stone, sand, 
..|Stone, clay products, feldspar. cop 

-|Coal, ‘clay prod., sand, gravel, nat. 
.-|Clay products, coal, natural gas, 

‘|Petroleum, zinc, natural gas. 

Cement, stone, sand, gravel, clay P 

:.|Coal, cement, clay products, nat 
..|Stone, clay products, lime sand a 
..|Stone, clay prod., sand, gravel, ba 
. .|Gold, stone, sand ‘and gravel, cement. 
..|Coal, cement stone, phosphate | rock. 

‘|Petroleum, sulphur, natural gas. — 

.| Copper, silver, lead, coal. 

Stone, slate, lime, tale. 

: .|Coal, ‘clay products, stone, zinc. 
...}Coal, cement, clay products, sand, 

.|Coal, natural gas, petroleum, clay 


.|Stone, sand, gravel, iron ore, clay prod 


; .|Petroleum, coal, natural gas. 


RODUCTS OF THE U. S. BY STATES. — 
wiPigure, by United ate ures of Mines, show thousands of dollars.) 


$38,506|/$19,170|$23,291|$29,827 
12,371] 11,526) 12,680} 19,586 


41/805! 29,245) 30,588 


State. 1931. | 1932. 


New Hampshire. .. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


elke 
87/996] 91,145 

131) 04 185, ee 172, 2,560 

594,642 428" 734/421 P45 

oe 506 rota 


is taken as the basis of valuation of fron, “and, tn then 
‘content of metals) is the basis. 


‘alif. ; 
Fla., Tenn., ,faaho, Mont 6 


vila Ld 


ted ‘Stat 


Foundry......- 
_ Malleable. 
~ Forge or mill. 
Alfother. 2.24 -..-- 


SRerro-Alloys: 
__Ferro-manganese and 

Ferro-silicon......-. 

ATL OGRED sc 5. 255 veaes 


Bern Lh ODBI Ais, ciahe nce 


Open hearth—basic 
Open hearth—acid. .. 
BAOSAOHIOU po) cs!) . 3. 
Ghuelbis olin. ee eae 


‘Total § Steel... ....- 


lates—universal 


asic 
De Boceier and low phos 


Total Pig TOK & Ferro-Alloys....... 
eas (Cngots & Steel for castings): 


shed Hot Rolled a eteaep 


ructural shapes—heavy MEE rsh ake 
Structural shapes—light............ 
tb 3 


spiegel 


és—. 
ye dole 


5,074,427 


SUMMARY OF IRON AN ) STEEL P PRODUC ON IN cf 
(Gross ‘tons. Data by the American ‘Tron and Steel Tastitute.) eh 


7,952, 602 


09| 222467 


Other 1935 data by the Bases asp eal invest- 
nt in the industry, $4,506,150,356. 

‘0 earnings before horae yes after deprecia- 
depletion, $98,494,674; net’ income, $62,- 


ot employees (Dec.), 547,112; total wages 
es Te the year, $695,323,672. 


4'635.648 | 2/220/468 | 3,473,855 | 3431/28 
33,93 "811/484 |. 1/055,622 | 1,265,174 
945,664 | 419,723 | "495,04 827,151 
6,482 1,558 4,975 20/8 5,3 
1599 22/004 18,625 30,721 67,294 
17,957,779 | 8,549,664 | 13,000,719 | 15,676,889 | 20,780,760 
34,808 . 93,644 162,764 | 185,833 | 289,279 
Biiosa | — 134°708 154,736 | 239,965 | 262,862 
22/483 13,437 27,383 35,886 39,798 
468,575 | 231,789 | 344,883 | 461,684 | 591,939 
18,426,354 | 8,781,453 | 13,345,602 | 16,138,573 | 21,372,699 . 
a iM 
22,130,398 | 11,742,682 | 20,057,146 | 23,250,417 | 30,361,287 , 
379/168 4648 | _'3241526 274688 | "354,192 : 
3,on3'446 | 1,592:076 | 2,428°701 | 2,162'357 | 2,835,031 ; 
410,942 41111 | “421,203 | "361,296 "641,492 : 
1547 645 681 "531 "642 | 
"25,945,501 | 13,681,162 | 23,232,347 | 26,055,289 | 34,092,594 ; 
: es = 4 
614,837 | 309,653 | 311,747 | 534,784 | _ 439,362 
LSOL STS | S20 | Torade | 1oseeee | Tgsn0ae 
} SN Sy SS es { 2,364,968 | 2\166,361 | 3,620,523 
1,620,971 | 1,195,184 | '1,830,106 | 2'196.840 | 2.647. 
56,003 2,697 48,344 8,808 89/8 . 
57, 37735 51,081 28/300 24719 
1,611/875 | 1,141,946 | 1,963,858 | 1,735,431 | 2,060,234 
7,773,667 | 4,708,914 | 8,146,181 | 8,649,763 | 11,453,296 
2,440,363 | 1,313,896 | 2,284,776 | 2,802,427 | 3,699,057 
"643,633 | "385,605 | 370,273 |’ "487,004 | 557,360 
3,083,996 | 1,699,501 | 2,655,049 | 3,289,431 | 4,256,417 ; 
1,768,374 | 782,570 | 853,914 | 1,131,133 | 1,303,613 1 
204484 | 1541658 | 2551543 293.907 6,127 . 
73, 52/625 93 107,843 130/294 
1,157,751 | 402'566 | 416,296 | 1,010/224 1,537 
389) 147/915 196,535 48/292 | 268/278 
1,499/280 | 607/599 | 9941515 | 1,120/217 | 1,352,079 ; 
32,5 370,27 588,998 24/542 | "953/371 
1,844;620 | 1,186,181 | 2,024'095 | 1,723'765 | 2,440;794 
114,66 76,360 120,979 12/339 | “'339/908 
18,278 4516 812 10/891 10,797 
19 1/000 14.645 23,363 39,963 ; 
86/951 53,080 71,207 76/473 74,745 
336,051 | 203,333 | 343,962 147/323 183,333 
19,175,894 | 10,451,088 | 16,735,086 | 18,969,506 | 23,964,552 


Average hours worked per week (all employees), 


eash dividends 
Taxes—federal, 
$53,316,638; total, sro Soe 030. 


$19.53 


7,392; 


COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION IN U. S. 


aoe) aarnee earnings per hour (all employees) 
ets 
Number of stock holders ee. 

aid hat eorio iL: 


31), 551,832; 
state and local, 


J 


Lead Zine aan Copper. Lead. Zine. 
Short } $1,000 Mi. | $1,000 $hort | $1,000 | Short | 2M. 
388,307| 36,501 eal 65,221 /44 toe 
’ ; 8/589] 40,373 198, 332|°9 
404746] 467141 950|128'289|539'663| BS B03/3s8.274] 40 
413'389| 43'819 1,435|210;045 618320] Seoes 
396'564| 337311 1/634]214/087|/690.493] 110.479, 
6,909] 38/434 1/675|237'832|766,969] 133.453 
470,272| 14,384 1,740|243°547/798/941|127'831 
486,979) 43,828 1,684|220'609|796.530| 100'363 
480,894] 43!280 1;826|262'930|781.071| 90'604\5 
462/460] 40696 2'003|352'504|774'633| 97°604 
542'129| 42728 1/394|181'271|643/033| 64'303 
30.055} 51,705 1043] 94'887|442'764| 32°76 
71134] 78'817 34/273|288°361| 177302 
610/769 105,052 "800/273'579| 20'245 
$/640,195, 90,008 493. "076/311/236| 23/03 
; ‘ LUN] 7e2| 63 
482.220| 51.115 6 1290| 324,560) 25 964 


“tact United i 
_ Kingdom. Germany. France. Belgium. Canada. Lorraine. 


[irae Steel. | Iron. ; Steel. | Iron. ; Steel. | Iron. ) Steel. | Iron. | Steel. “Tron. Steel. 


1,000 eid 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000} 1 1,000 
gr.t. | gr.t as met. t.\met. t.|met. t.|met. t./met. t.lmet. t.|met. t. mat. eek 


«+. -|39,435|42,774 
. .|38,621)/45,061 


aD 
~y 


31/406|37.932 
36.701|45,393 


whywomom wien 


te ha 
Ve pe ea algal ap mcs 


ARAOMNADO RH 
led elad ected 


+ 11312752/40/699 
.|18,426/ 25,945 2 2 
“re 8,781) 13, 681) 3,57 5,751 y 
. (13,346 |23, aie? * 7, 003 5,267| 7,586, 6,324! 6531 
represent, for all countries, 1000 gross tons, of 2,240 Ibs. 


1934. ... |16,138 26,055) 5,978) 8,86G] 8,604]11,740] 3,935] 4,182] 2,861; 2,900) 438 741| 2,119) 1,895 
1935. . . .|21,373/34,093| 6,426] 9,842}12,342|15,842| 3,631! 3,239| 3,012| 2,979| 655 2,067] 2,926 
EEE 


NANO DO wWNIMMNWONO OF 
Om 
mee 
we 


feed ak hed 
moO 


. Russian production of pig iron and ferro alloys German figures, 
(gross tons)—(1930), 4,903,740; (1931), 4,928,150; | Customs Union 
_ (1932), 6,269,685; (1933), 6,997,835; (1934), 10,- 
275,394; (1935), 12,310,040. french figures, 1919 and sinc : 
e, include Alsace 
Iron means pig iron and ferro alloys. Steel means} Loraine. Alsace-Lorraine figures for 1918 were 
steel ingots and castings. January-October only. ‘ 1 yea 


- =? 


aera 


COAL AND COKE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. ; 
Penn. Anthracite. Bituminous. Total Coal. Coke. 
Product’n. | Value. | Production. Production. | Value. || Product’n.| Value. 


_— 


Net Tons. 1,000 | Net Tons. vet Tons. 
89,598,249 568,666,683 

90,473,451 06. 01 
476,951,121 
657,903,671 
571,613,400 


581,869,890 
657,804,437 
597,858,916 
576,093,039 
608,816,788 
536,911,136 
441 048 


420,327,000 s 35,141,261 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION. 


; Em- | Men ) Per Year Em- | Men Per Year pm- 
_  (Cal.) {ployed.| Killed.| Death. (Cal.) |ployed.} Killed.| Death. (Cal.) |ployed. willed. Dest, 


No. |Sh.tons. No. No. Sh.tons. 
734, 008 2,269 260,461}/1931 
784,621] 2/272 |289; ACN 2. 261,241//1932. 
| |823;253 oy "995 5 267.978||1933 
844'807| 1,984 5 N28... 4 Z 264.749) /1934. 
8621536] 2.462 A 2. 278,380) |1935. 568,000 
779.613| 2.402 |237, 974/|1930. 644.006] 2.063 |260,257) 


Figures for 1935 are subject to final revision. 


GREAT COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1900. nL 
Location of Mine. | Killed. Date. Location of Mine. 


id, Utah...... ..{Marech 2|Layland, W. Va... 
Coal Cr ar ..|April 27|Hastings, Col 

..|Feb. 8] Dawson, N. M.... 

‘/March 8] Castle Gate, Utah. . 


Vir, aie ite Alal..: 
Monohgah, W.Va... 


9| Yancey, Ky... 
23| Moweaqua, Il. 


WORLD PRODU 
_ Te figures, bY U. §. Bureau of Mine 


We HH WWOMWH 
ORAASHGNTHGSOO PH 


ee ee ee 
RRNA NONNR: 


> 


908.1/174.3 
993.9 176.7 (1 


| ‘Year (Cal) | N.¥.| Pa. 


% 


Year (Cal. 
pe Sea Produet'n. 


1,000 Bols. 


Pererese 


gin (bbis.)—Venezuela, 
_ total—32,239,000. 


gas company, a indus’ 
Ballons) —(19 30) 


ears 
es cae 34,115, 000; it 
35) 


opane, butane, and pentane, 


Also (1935)—Iraq., 26.5; Borneo 
Beuador, 1.7; Canada, 1.4; ‘Egypt, 1 


13,258|22,363 
8,79 91 


Rou- 
Tania} Iran. 


a 
BORE Senet 2 CRO OG IIOES Ie 
OD. G000 Boj CO LODO RIA ONIOD | 


5 
Poh athe} ching tipster dant 


oy 
= 
+ 


§ 


Value. 


$1,000. . 
330,9) 


ico 


We |Argen- 
B. Ind| ombia} tina | Be 


arawak and Brunei) 5.0; Germany, 3.0; Japan (inel. Taiwan) 
Bohrein [sl., 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN U. S. 
(Figures, by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, represent thousands of 42-gallon Barrels.) 


Ohio. (W.Va. 
16,196) 4,325 
11,75% 


Ky. 


here ie are no fears, either there was no marketed production, or the production data were merged 
with those of other states. Kentucky, 1932, 1933, includes Tennessee. y 


U. 8. PETROLEUM, GASOLINE, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION. 


Petroleum (Domestic). |Petrol’m 
———————————_| Gasoline. [K erosene 


Produet. 


465,514 


_ Value of natural gas is at points of consumption. 
_ Crude petroleum 1935 imports with country of 
’ 25,000,000; Colombia, 
3,777,000; Mexico, 3,404,000; all others, 58,000; 


petroleum Ceeped et gone 


rial us 
$017,000; (19st ee 76 i. 
1933} 38, 931,000; gt 


00; (1934) 


Oe tied ea ee “are of three kinds, 


1,30. 


10,043 |36,456 
3} 9,383|31,76 


The 1935 Rane fdr all products are subject to revision. 


Col- |. 


m 


0.3 ] 
Ls Ob Osla  teug 
es 2.6 0.7 | 82 5.3 
AAS 2.8 2.1 8.4] 5.6 
“63 32/52] SS | B32 
02 ; 5.7 3.0 8.4 5.4 |1,015.7 
0.4 8.4] 4.1 8.4 5.7 {1,014.3 
1.0 9.2 4.4 8.3 6.0 |1,068.9 
6.4 10,8 5.0 } 8.0 5.8 |1,096.8 
15.0 10.1 5.4 8.0 | 5.3 |1,262.6 
19.9 12.0 rey! 8.7 5.5 |1,327.8 - 
20.4 13.4 8.7 8.7 5.0 |1,489.4 
20.3 12.5 9.4 8.9 4.9 |1,411.9 
18.2 10.1 9.7 8.2 4.7 11,372.5 - 
16.4 9.9 | 10.1 8.8 4.1 }1,309.7 | 
13.2 13.3 9.6 8.7 4.1 |1,442.1 
17.3 16.3 | 10.9 | 10.5 3.9 1,522.2 
17.6 17.1. |) ELT 9.2 3.8 |1,642.6 | 
Se ij 


TH. | Kans.| Texas. | Okla. | Wyo.| La. 


75 836. 6 
33,143} 1,128} 8,899) 52,029 
10,744/39,005} 96,868/106,206 
106,166) 114,634 
118,684/149,571 
50]/131,023]160,929 
134,522|173,538/3 


168 o §4i} 
6, 333 Be 103 10,473 


39° 173 20,272 a one 7 
25;776|23,20158,3 
21, soe 22'818]40, 008 


2441/1 tt ; 
7 d03 "G09 182'251|11/227|25,168 i, 686 
4'479|46,482|381,516| 180,107|12.560|32,871)11,182 — 
4,305|54,787|391,097 | 185,348] 13,650/49,869|10,973 


[Natural Gas Gasoline Natural Gas. 
Value. |Product’n. |. Value 
| $1,000 |Mil. Cu. 


ae: 916 | 160,888 = 


7 
79 


CGO bo ha OO > 
DRocdpses mo 
PROP 
Goto 

EO 
Oe 


368, 119 
394/257 


1,875,000 |' 423/000 


The use of “bottled gas,’ usually propane, con- — 
tinues to increase as householders, campers, and 
other consumers, cut off from Zas-company mai 
became even better acquainted with this convenient | 
fuel. Manufacturers use both propane and butane 
in the solution of their heat a: oe problems, 
in such processes as annealing, brazing, carb: 
metal cutting, and preheating, where controll 
temperatures are important. Liquefied petroleum i 
| a are used as the raw material in the manu 
acture of chemical products. Propane is used ds a 
of lubricating 
polemettautice: of butane in the manu- 
igh grade blending materials for 0 


oa at and refrigerant in the refin 
oils. The 
facture of 
fuel was transformed from fhe See  e 
commercial stage in 1935. , 


F 


U. S.—Quarry Production and Values. 


= a 339 
é CEMENT AND OTHER QUARRY PRODUCTION AND VALUES. 

Year. Cement. Clay. Clay products. Lime. Sand and Gravel. 

: [(eat,) Barrels. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Short tons. | Dollars. Short tons Dollars 
919.. 86,141,488 147,318,398 7,090,631 275,346,37 3,330,347) 29,448,553] 70,576,407 45 051 556 
1920.. 97,079,2 0 195,589,915 11,276,663 373,670,102] 3,570,141) 37,543,840] 82/041.388 65,661,605 
1921. .| 96,046,549/181,675,440] 6,055,300 0,738, 2,532,153) 24,895,370] 79,845,008] 56,484,245 

1922... 115,590,644 |208,464,028] 8,330,514 321,494,403] 3,639,617) 33,255,039] 94,867,046 64,617,6 
1923 . .|137,183,792}259,631,776| 11,188,913 424,582,628] 4,076,243] 39,99316521139,932,153 90,903,654 
1924.. 147,466,010 266,053,267} 11,507,536 415,779,378] 4,072,000] 39,596,423|156,230,063 97,013,115 

1925. 159,046,937 281,075,691] 12,736,632 446,917] 4,580,823] 42,609,141]172,001,473| 107,542. 
1926. .|164,218,941 280,785,583 05,589 430,428,494| 4,560,398) 41,566,452/183.100,818 111,338,701 
1927 . .|174,023,051}281,735,676| 13,697,159 403,363,270} 4,414,932] 38,638,413 197,454,269) 115,529,786 
1928. . 178,051,977 278,883,042! 14,200,739 373,550,882} 4,458,412} 36,449,635/209,118,868|119.207.937 
1929. .|172,027,452)255,104,506] 14,850,744 373,409,391} 4,269,768] 33,478,848]222,571,905| 132,835,979 
1930. .|160.846,350/231,249,287| 12,521,495 275,134,322) . 3,387,880) 25,616,486] 197,051,726|115,176,543 
1931 . .|128.377,384) 142,579,826) 8,352,185 177,562,025] 2,707.614| 18,674,913|153,479,044| 86.280,224 
1932 81,368,031 $2,718,197] 5,201,609 89,024,341 1,959,990} 12,302,231|120,037,897| 57,522,076 
1933 64,715,171) 86,172,315) 6,840,617 94,726,786] 2,269,280) 14,253,659] 107,755,349 53,072,910 
1934 77,797,765) 116,921,084 8,197,253 116,171,631] 2,397,087| 17,164,024/116,611,689| 61,247,173 
1935 76,250,005!114,942,212! 2,795,924) .......... 2,955,000) 21,438,000!125,690,000 , 238,000 

Asphalt from Asphalt from 

Year. Slate. Stone. Asphalt (mine). (domestic petrol.) (foreign petrol.) 

(Cal.) } Dollars. | Short tons. Dollars. |Short tons.| Dollars. | Shorttons.| Dollars. |Short tons.) Dollars. 

1919...| 6,030,648) 65,539,000) 96,709,143 88,281] 682,989 614,692! 8,727,372 674,876} 7,711,510 
1920. 8,726,442) 78,527,000|133,541,960) 198,497/1,213,908 700,496 | 11,985,457| 1,045,779/14,272, 862 
1921...] 7,322,006! 63,538,740)106,962,266| 296,412/1,985,583 624,220) 9,048,221 908,093/11,761,358 

1922...) 9,176,784} 80,211,560/122,066,928) 327,792/2,253,180 805,145|10,385,925] 1,242,163/13,899, 
1923... .|12,076,624|103,318,660|159,470,241| 400,236/2,885,631 995,654)13,060,174| 1,878,722/16,840,045 
1924.. .|11,776,016/103,184,120/161,870,113} 562,367/3,958,339] 1,158,456/14,305,007| 1,920,915/21,710,793 
1925.. .|12,575,326/115,851,370|174,216,792| 584,850/4,148,400] 1,206,700/15,305,760| 1,971,670|27,520,010 
1926... |12,352,767|124,496,360/188,308,590| 715,18 |4'484 960 1,245, 160/15,452,940| 2,213,310/31,098,460 
1927.. .|11,380,736/ 136,345,130) 198,647,222 839,040|5,605,850 1,525,420/19,019,150} 2,426,030/35,771,940 
1928.. .|11,472,291/133,869,510/496.820,697) 807,860/5,175,055| 1,859,725/21,529,229) 2,298,848/30,056,866 
1928. .|11,245, 178/141, 109,580/202,692,762 804/027|5.470.493 2,258,675/23,803,552| 2,355,498) 27,057,868 
1930...| 7,911,618) 126,996,340) 178,948,611} _702.777/4.663, 2,167,068) 20,8. 1,986,926| 21,181,467 
1931...| 5,498,336) 97.933.180)135.085.627) 470,491 2,244,739) 2.206,568/16,614,594) 1.867,302) 15,191,065 
1932.. 3.104,300} 70,644,310) 89,063,608) 340.019 1,942,943] 2,308,725) 14.898,492| 1,489,302/11,013,000 
1933 ..| 2,696,185) 70,222,210) 80,945,608! 285,070 1.125,164| 1,192,707/10.675,280| 1.350,896 13.885,472 
1934 ..| 2,707,928) 92,063,830 198,979,000) - -410,453 1,762,376! 1,353,639/13,973,765) 1,373,602 15,921,674 
1935...! 3,631,000’ 78,379,000 82,490,000| 314,109 1,449,406! 1,709,117]16,141,163! 1,433,485 15,213,515 


Figures for asphalt from petroleum incfude road oil, which is used largely 

The United States lacks adequate domestic supplies of asbestos, chromite, graphite, manganese, mica, - 
platinum, nitrate, thorium, tungsten, and vanadium; it lacks almost entirely supplies of diamonds and other 
gems, nickel, and tin. 


VALUE OF MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS. 


YEAR. Metallic. Non-Met. |Other & Tot.|| YEAR. Metallic. Non-Met. Other & Tot, 
Dollars. Dotlars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

501,114,000} 857,667, 1,359,181,000 || 1920 1,762,350,000| 5,214,170,000] 6,981,340,000 
702,585,000} 920,780,000/1,623,765,000 || 1921.. 654,130,000} 3,481,720,000} 4,138,509,000 
886,180,000) 1,014,500, ,900,880,000 |) 1922. 987,180,000] 3,656,410,000} 4,647,2S0,000 
904,108,009) 1,165,376,000}2,069,570,000 || 1923..| 1,510,930,000| 4,471,620,000} 5,986,500,000 
550,768,000} 1,040,761,000/1,591,773, 1924..}| 1,232,330,000] 4,067,73C,000| 5,305,800,000 
754,944, 1,131,866,000}1,887,107, 1925..| 1.380.280,000} 4,291,100. 6,677,630,000 
749,879,000! 1,237,668,000/ 1,987,844, 1926..| 1,402,920.000|} 4,803,080,000|} 6,213,600,000 
680.907, 1,242,942,000/1,924,081, 1927..| 1,217,700,000| 4,304,100,000} 5,530,000,000 
862,008,000) 1,375,420,000/2,237,794,| 1928..| 1,284,580,000| 4,091,620,000| 5,385,200,000 
878,869,000! 1,554,298,000|2,433,545,000 || 1929. .| 1,475,990,000} 4,401,100,000] 5,887,600,000 
6846 ,424,063,000|2,111,172,000 || 1930 982,550,000] 3,773,400,000| 4,764,800,000 
991,730,000| 1.400.484,000 |2,394,644,000 || 1931 567,290,000! 2.592.100,000} 3.166,600,000 
1,620,745,000] 1,884,413,000|3,508,439, 1932 283,700, 2,172,000. 2,461,700,000 
2,086,234,000! 2,900,462,000|4,992,496,000 || 1933 411,300,000} 2,132,900,000} 2,555,100.000 
1918... ...|2.153.318.000| 3,380,690,000! 5,540,708.000 ||1934..] 542,100,000) 2,792,300,000) 3,325,100,000 
Gee 1,359.744, 3.232,626.000!4.595.770.000 || 1935. .|. .721,600,000! 2,950,000,000! _3,688,000,000 


ESTIMATED ORIGINAL STOCK OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


i . Consumption in the last five years probably is counterbalanced by new coal 
eee ee ees . beds discovered in that period. 


State. Total. State. + Total. | State. Total. 

T 1,000 Tons. To: 
: Kentucky.........- 123,327,000||Pennsylvania....... 133,148,000 

eee cha eee oT Per 000 Rearoasne oo Sk 8/043/000||South Dakota. ..... 1,020, 

Arkansas......-.-- 1,716,000||Michigan.......... 2,000,000||Tennessee........- ai ry 
Mpttornia, » 2 25 vee = regina aie area wap ae 4 tate it moe Ante = FE yeni iel 
Colorado........+-- arhere ontana.......... 2881 0 Viegas ‘ ‘ 21,949,000 

ee reinia. “649, 
1a ba eee 400 600000||West Virginia 152'544'000 
Eee pants ‘ 93,967,000 |Wyoming. ... 620,723,000 
TWA pot 76 ba 54'981/000 ys 
CA eee oe 560,000 |United States... ..- 3,214,898,000 


The estimated world total of unmined coal still 
in the ground is 7.8 trillion metric tons—Alaska, 
2.1 trillion; Canada, 1.4 trillion; Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, 10 billion; So. Amer., 130 billion; Brit- 
Isles, 166 billion; Germauy, 148 billion; France, 
18.6 Dillion; total Europe, 522 billion; Asia, 1.9 
trillion; Australia, 183 billion; Union of So. Africa, 


; inal stock, bituminous totals 1,378,310,- 
Be hoe fone ‘United States coal production, up to 
and including 1932, exceeded 28,000,000,000 tons. 
Included in the tons in the ground are—lignite, 
1 ots 560 SOO 00, acelghtns ti, We 
818,581, y 
aD “gemni-bituminous, 8.576; 000,000 (one-sixth in 


lvania); anthracite, 21,853,100,000 (all but 
$83,000,000 in Pennsylvania). 


62 billion: 


) 


U. S.—Mineral N ceeds and Resources; Potash; Dyes. 


MINERAL NEEDS AND RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(From a Bulletin of the Federal Bureau of Mines, Washington.) 


Leith and Liddell, after admitting that further 
discoveries and technologic improvements may 
modify the figures to some extent, contend that the 
mineral geography. of the future is now pretty well 
Outlined. With respect to the position of the 
United States, they say: ; 

“Coal is perhaps our most abundant mineral 
resource. Beds now known, which can be mined 
under present conditions, have reserves sufficient 
to last 4,000 years. Iron ore, limestone, gypsum, 
aluminum, and molybdenum are also materials 
which will last far beyond any period for which we 
should feel ¢oncern. On the other hand, there are 

_ several minerals whose reserve life can only be 
measured by the decades, and in the cases of these 
very few decades will elapse before their exhaustion. 

“Oil will last, at its present rate of consumption, 
for somé 40 years, but changing economic needs 
and processes will alter the rate of use and con- 
sequently change the period of its depletion. 

“The reserves of lead, gold and silver may last 
for 4 few decades only; lead and silver could, con- 
eéivably, be depleted in only 20 years. Copper, 


zine and fluorspar will probably last longer vhan 
lead and silver, but the period before their exhaustion 
will also be comparatively short. A 

“Many of the nonmetallics, such as china clay, 
graphite, mica, asbestos and magnesite, exist. in 
very largé tonnages, but because of economic 
reasons or trade preferences fail fo capture the entire 
domestic market. Some of the conditions that 
have so far limited the production from this group 
of deposits will undoubtedly change in the future 
and present unused deposits will be exploited. 

“For another group of minerals the supply _ is 
already deficient, for somé, such as nickel and tin, 
virtually nonexistent. The deficient list includes 
manganese, supplies of which are very small; 
chromive, which is in about an equal position; 
vanadium, known domestic reserves of which would 
supply the demand of this country for less than five 
years; mercury, which is the most érratic of metals 
and whose reserves are known to be small; and 
tungsten, These minerals are all necessities and 
our dependence upon foreign supplies either now 
or in the very near future must be recognized.” 


POTASH PRODUCED AND SOLD IN THE U. S., 1915-35. 


St eae eee OS eee Os Se ee eee eee ee eS ee 


* PRODUCTION. 
Num- Crude Available Crude Available Value F. O. B. Plant. 
Year ber of Potash | Content of| Potash Contentof 
Plants. (short <2 (short K20 Per Unit 
tons) (sh’rt tons) tons). (sh’rt tons) Total. Per Ton. K20 
5 4,374 1,090 4,374 1,090 $342,000 $78.19 $3.14 
70 35,739 9,720 35,739 9,72) 4,242,730 118.71 4.36 
95 126,961 32,573 126,96 32,573 | 13,980,577 110.12 4.29 
128 207,686 54,803 140,343 38,580 15,839,618 112.86 4.11 
102 116,634 32,474 166,063 45,728 11,271,269 67.87 2.46 
66 166,834 48,077 139,963 1,4 7,463,026 53.32 1.80 
20 25,485 10,171 10,337 4,408 447,859) 43.33 1.02 
12 25,176 11,714 22,028 11,313 463,512 21.04 41 
12 39,029 20,215 35,164 19,281 784,671 22.31 41 
12 43,734 22,903 37,492 21,880 842,618 22.47 .39 
9 51,565 25,448 52,823 25,802 1,204,024 22.79 -47 
1h 46,324 23,366 51,369 25,060 1,083,064 21.08 -43 
9 76,819 43,510 94,722 9,500 2,448,146 25.85 -49 
9 104,129 59,910 105,208 60,370 3,029,422 28.79. |, -50 
5 107,820 61,590 101,370 7,540 2,988,448 29.48 252 
5 105,810 61,270 98,280 56,610 2,986,157 30.38 -53 
6 133,920 63,880 133,430 63,770 3,086,955 23.14 -48 
5 143,12 61,990 121,39 5,620 2,102,590. 17.32 -38 
4 333,110 143,378 325,481 139,067 5,296,793 16.27 .38 
8 275,7: 144,34: 224,875 114,122 2,813,218 12.51 -25 
10 357,974  \¢ 192,793 406,922 224.721 4,993,481 12.27 .22 


PRODUCTION OF DYES AND OTHER COGAL-TAR CHEMICALS IN THE: U. S. 
(Data Gathered by the United States Tariff Commission.) 


Finished Products. 


Year Tnter- - 
(Cal.). mediates. Tan. Mat. & Color 
Dyes Syn. Ph. Res.}| Lakes. Medic. | Perfumes. 
Pounds Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
357,662,251| 58,464,446] 4,233,356 | 9,590,537| 3,623.352| 116,263 76,80 959 
177,362,426| 63,402,194 794, 7,569,921! 6.777.988| 41,419 82'532'390 
257,726.911| 88,263,776] — 7/802.541 | 10/983'538] 5.184.989 99°740 942" 
899,912] 39,008,690] 3.546.396 | 6,152)187] 1,545'917| 1197335 457 
165,048,155| 64,632,187 1854, 0,578,664| 2:946'347|. 793,148 88/368,131 
231,393,871| 93,667,524] 9,763,685 | 13,079,175) 3,273,085| 1,365,449 122'950/171 
186/596,562| 68,679" 12,778,115 | 9/343:147| 27967°944| 1°895/267 "730,211 
210,699,779| 86,345,438] 14,687,074 | 11,414:753| 3,237,796] 2'335/024 120,554,228 
229'653'802| 87,978,624 7106,9' 11,796,203] 3,696,196] 1,922'666 122'752'021 
240,073,184] 95,167,905] 18,784,713 | 11.601. 3,598,839] 1:998'987 133,191,969 
279,274,807| 96,625,451] 26,998,966 | 12'127'242| 4/008,393| 1.577.718 143,563,099 
354,487,718/111,421,505} 33,036,490 | 13:244'676| 5,000/205| 1/599'430 167,175,703 
290,760,532 86,480,000 30,867,752 19,563,318 7,508, 182 1 se 141°064'5 
; , , 5 179, oO data. 3 4 ,03 : 
218,143,000| 71,269,000] 29,039:000 | 6,363,000| 6,365,000 441,000 
370,758,749 |100,952'778| 41°628'48 7,584,313] 8,715,027] 1,420,501 320 
...| 388,872,000] 87,178,000] 56'059:000.|.......... 10/024,000 4,168,0) 5,838,000 
1935... |_ 436,811,000!101,817,000| 89,473,000 | 14,036,000 10,023,000] 2,152,000)’ 2,212,000] 270'835;000 


Synthetic non-coal-tar chemicals- produced (Ibs.)- 
(1984) 1,133,719,000; (1935) 1.591106, aie: 

Figures for tanning materials and synthetic 
BRSRO! resins, 1929-1935, are for resins only; the 
927 figures include arab eric photographie chemi- 
cals; figures for 1933 and since do not inélude 
coumarone and indene resins and resins derived 
es malic acid, nor are they included in the 1933 

als. 
Totals for 1929 does not include synthetic tannin; 
materials, research chemicals, and TalsceHaneous 
products; total for 1939 does not include synthetic 
tanning materials. Totals, 1931-1935 include photo- 

“ 
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-and piled 4 feet high and 8 feet long. 
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ALUMINUM FRODUCTION. 


New aluminum produced in the United States dur- 

825,070,000. gorppared th PANT O00" pach 

,070,000, compare 177, ounds 
valued at $14,094 000 in 1934. ‘4 

The principal producing plant was that at Mas- 
Sena, N. Y., where appro ately 50 per cent of the 
metal made in the United States in 1935 was pro- 
duced. Other works are at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Alcoa, Tenn., and Badin, N. C. The plant at 
Niagara Falls was not operated in 1935. 

World pon of aluminum in 1935 is estimated 
at 257,000 metric tons, an increase of about 51 per 
cent over that of 1934 (170,000 metric tons). There 
was a noteworthy increase in production in Germany, 
Russia, Switzerland, and the United States. 

Aluminum was extracted from its ore as early as 


1825, when Napoleon III thought of using light 
aluminum for military breastplates and helmets the 
I Hed bes over $500 a pound. Today it is less than 

After Dr. Alfred Wilm mixed, aluminum with 
Sopper. Manganese and Magnesium and thus gave the 
wor. da tough, light and strong alloy which he calleu 
“duralumium’ a new metallurigical era dawned: 
Today aluminum alloys are displacing steel. Air- 
eraft, bridge girders, parts of automobile engines, 
furniture, pleasure cruisers, trucks, cranes and whole 
railroad trains are made of them. 

The shipments of aluminum salts in the United 
States in 1935 were 408,756 short tons, valued at 
$10,527,869, an increase of 9.5 per cent in quantity 
and 9.3 per cent in total value over 1934. 


ASBESTOS, CADMIUM, M 


Domestie production of asbestos amounted to 
9,415 short tons in 1935 compared with 6,544 tons 
in 1934, an increase of about 44 per cent. That sold 
or used by producers in 1935 amounted to 8,920 tons 
valued at $292,927, an increase of about 75 per cent 
in quantity and 85 per cent in value over 1934. Most 
of that sold or used by producers was short fiber 
chrysotile from Vermont, although small sales of 
Arizona crude were recorded. Small quantities of 
amphibole were mined in Maryland and Montana. 

The odeemen of metallic cadmium in the United 
States in 1935 amounted to 3,477,091 pounds, an 
inerease of 25 per eent over the output of 2,777,384 
pounds in 1934. Output in 1935 was the largest 
annual production ever recorded. Stocks of metal 
were drawn — and sales amounted to an all-time 
high record of 4,023,900 pounds, an increase of 63 
per cent over sales of 2,472,971 pounds in 1934. 

The mine production of molybdenum ore in the 
United States in 1935 amounted to 1,384,000 short 


, tons which yielded 11,786 short tons of concentrates 


OLYBDENUM, SULPHUR, 


earrying 11,512,000 pounds of metallic molybdenum. 
The output consisted of 1,329,000 short tons of moly- 
bdenite-bearing ore which yielded 10,679 short tons 
of concentrates averaging 88.85 per cent (18,977,- 
000 pounds) of molybdenum sulphide (Mos:) con- 


taining 11,386,000 pounds of metallic molybdenum; 
and 55,000 short tons of wulfenite-bearing ore which 
yielded 1,107 short tons of concentrates averaging 
8.54 per cent (189,000 pounds) of molybdenum 
trioxide (MoOs) containing 126,000 pounds of metal- 
lic molybdenum. 

Production of sulphur in the United States in 1935 
amounted to 1,632,590 long tons, a gain of 15 per 
cent over the 1,421,473 tons produced in 1934. Ship- 
ments increased slightly from 1,613,838 tons, valued 
at about $28,900,000 in 1934 to 1,634,990 tons, 
valued at about $29,300,000 in 1935. The quantit 
of sulphur in stock at the mines on December 3 
1934, 3,100,000 tons, was unchanged at the close of 
1935. Production of sulphur was reported from 
California, Louisiana, Texas, and Utah. 


SALT, BROMINE, CALCIUM CHLORIDE, IODINE. 


Salt produced for sale or use by operators of salt 
mines, wells, and ponds in the United States in 1935 
totaled 7,926,897 short tons valued at $21,088,641, 
an increase of 4 per cent in quantity but a decrease of 
8 per.cent in value compared with 1934 (7,612,074 
short tons, $22,850,797) 
salt in 1935 (2/330,042 tons valued at $14,448,910), 
representing 29 per cent of the total quantity of salt 
produced, increased 2 per cent in quantity but de- 
creased 2 per cent in value compared with 1934 
(2,281,453 tons, $14,771,502). 

The salt content (3,837,613 tons) of the brine 
produced and used by producers in the manufac- 
ture of chemicals represented 49 per cent of the total 
salt output and increased 12 per cent in quantity 
over 1934 (3,417,439 tons). Rock salt produced 
hae tons valued at $5,085,184), amounting to 

2 per cent of the total output, decreased 8 per cent 
in quantity and 19 per cent in value from 1934 
(1,913,182 tons, $6,306,095). 

The average value of all salt in 1935, $2.66 a 
short ton, was 34 cents less than in 1934; that of 
evaporated salt, including pressed blocks from 
evaporated salt, was $6.20, cents less than in 
1934: and that of rock salt was $2.89, 41 cents less 
than in 1934. = 

alt imported for consumption in 1935 amounted 


y. 8 
to 51,245 short tons valued at $107,771, a decrease-of 


cent in quantity and 11 per cent in value from 
(53,124 short tons, $120,520). Exports of 


18 


. The output of evaporated 


| Salt amounted to 112,212 short tons valued at 
$549,522 in 1935, an increase of 6 per cent in quantity 
but a decrease of 11 per cent in value compared with 
1934 (105,365 short tons valued at $615,724). 

Production of bromine in 1935 amounted to 16,- 
428,533 pounds valued at $3,483,239, an increase of 
7 rg cent in quantity and 8 per cent in value over 
1934 (15,344,290 pounds, $3,227,425). 

Production of calcium chloride from natural brines 
in 1935 was reported as 83,546 short tons valued at 
$1,039,103, an increase of 9 per cent in quantity 
but a decrease of 10 per cent in value compared with 
1934 (76,719 short tons, $1,153,159). 

The sales of domestic production of iodine in 1935 
were 245,696 pounds valued at $248,654, compared 
with 284,604 pounds valued at $342,957 in 1934, a 
oe of 14 per cent in quantity and 27 per cent in 
value. 

The production of sodium compounds, not includ- 


ing common salt, from natural salines and brines in 
the United States in 1935, as indicated by sales or 
shipments by producers, amounted to 404,903 short 
tons valued at $6,930,506. These figures which in- 
clude the output of sodium carbonate (soda ash and 
trona), sodium bicarbonate, sodium sulphate (salt 
cake and Glauber's salt), and sodium borate (borax 
and kernite), show an increase of 17 per cent in 
quantity and 11 per cent in value compared with the 
ouans in 1934 (347,475 short tons valued at $6,- 
4, ei 


FUEL VALUE OF WOOD. 


Two pounds of seasoned wood have a fuel value 
equal to one pound of coal. The greater the dary 
weight of a non-resinous wood, the more heat it will 
give out when burned. For such species as hickory, 
oak, beech, birch, hard maple, ash, locust, longleaf 
pine or cherry, which have comparatively high fuel 
values, one cord, weighing about 4,000 pounds, is 
required to equal one ton of coal. It takes a cord 
and a half of shortleaf pine, hemlock, red gum, 
Douglas fir, sycamore, or soft maple, which weighs 
about 3,000 pounds a cord, to equal a ton of coal, 
while for ar, redwood, poplar, catalpa, Norway 
cypress, basswood, spruce, and white pine, two 
cords, weighing about 2,000 pounds each, are re- 
quired. Weight for weight, there is very little dif- 
ference between various species. in affords 
about twice as much heat as wood, so that resinous 
woods have a greater heat value per pound. 

The heat value of a cord depends on the moisture. 
Out of the 128 cubic feet a fair average of solid wood 
is about 80 cubic feet. This applies to the standard 


: icks are cut to four-foot lengths 
cord, in which the stic ot e 


nowadays 


buying the four-foot lengths, most peor a 
a }O~ 


have the sticks cut into two-foot lengt 
line saw. 

Where wood is to be burned in a stove or furnace 
intended for coal, it will be found desirable to cover 
the grate partly with sheet iron or fire brick, in order 
to reduce the draught. If this is not done the wood 
is wasted by being consumed too fast, and makes a 
eae fire which in a furnace may damage the 
fire box. 

Hickory, of the non-resinous woods, has the high- 
est fuel value per unit volume of wood, and has other 
advantages. It burns evenly, and, as housewives 
say, holds the heat. The oaks come next, followed 
by beech, birch, and maple. The white pines have 
a relatively low heat value per unit volume, but have 
other advantages. They ignite readily and give out 
a quick hot flame, but one that soon dies down. 
This makes them favorites with rural housekeepers as 
@ summer wood, because they are eee 
adapted for hot days in the kitchen. he same 
true of gray birch, or ‘“‘white birch’, as it is often 
called, in the regions in which it abounds. With the 
resinous pines a drawback is their oily black smoke. 
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: NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF: FARMS BY CENSUS YEARS. 
Farms. | Improved. Total. Census Year.| Farms. Improved. Total. 


Census Year. 


D Acres. Acres. 
. (6. 36 61, 1g 478,451,750] 878,798,325 
"|6,448,343| 503,073,007 955,883,715 
- [6,371,640 },3: 
6.288.648] 986,550,328] 986,771,016 
6,812,350/1,031, '814,370|1,054,515,111 


Number. Acres. Acres. 
1,449,073] 113,032,614] 293,560,614 
2,044,077 163,110,720] 407,212/538 
2,659,985 188,921,099} 407,735,041 
é patra 284,771,042] 536,081,835 
.| 4,564,641] 357,616,755| 623,218,619 
eee crs 5,737.372| i414,498,487| 838,591,774 


"Acreage of improved land in 1935 and 1930 includes | acres) crops were harvested on 295,624,176 acres; 
‘land available for grep and also total pasture land. | crops were a failure on 63,681,777 acres; and crop 


Or the daticr, 108,095,711 acres in 1934 (1935 census) ich i 
4 5.321,900 acres in 1929 (1930 census) were renee in 1934 was idle or fallow totaled 56,028, 


aa and pasture. 
aodiana: ineluding woodland pasture, totaled Land available for crops in 1934 comprised 513,- 
3 


ee aS ee 


; 

74,965 acres in 1934, and 149,945,725 acres in | 913,969 acres, as against 522,395,804 acres in 1929: = 
land used for crops in 1934 amounted to 359,305, 953 

the land in farms on Jan. 1, 1935, (1,054,515,111 | acres, compared with 371,948,674 acres in 1929. : 
3 Acreage. Acreage. —_ 

Classes of land. ec ae Classes of land. 1934.2. | > oo oae . 

é BY, 900,401/464,154,524 "Crop land, total........... 415,334,931/413,235,890 


oodland...... a 18 , 
Cine rere 311,225,652 |269, 872" 710 ECG ne es cyerds da argent teres 56,028,978) 41,287" 216 
diand, not pasture...... 77,379.254| 64,623,825| All other land............ 43'900,525| 44° 4750,777 


TENURE AND SIZE OF FARMS 


98°579,038|109, 159,914 Harvested Bee ES a 295,624,176 359/249) oe 


Size of Number. 
1935. 1930. farms. |" 7930. |. 1920. 
a 
t s 
foes cout) Sa ee See 3,899,091 3,568,394 Acres. | ‘ 
722), 5 ea ee ne 48/10 55,889 || Under 3 43,007 20,350 
i. See eee 2,865,155 2,664,365 3 to 9 315/497 
10 to 19 559,617 507,763 
ia oH SOE SES SEeE 657,048,544 618, 375,790 || 20 to 49 | 1,440/388 | 1,503:732 
WME ee 60,664,260 1,985,902 || 50to99 | 1/374:965 | 11474'745 
psi aer fa 336,802,307 300, 409,324 || 100 to 174 | 1,342'927 | 11449’63: . 
175 to.259 | °520.593 | ‘530! 
260 to 499 | 451338 | 475'677 
eee foes ct $20,339,784,036 |$29,259,803,297 || 500-to 999 | 159:696 | 149/819 _ 
L 1. l] 15566,312'479 | 2'238'477/585 | 1,000 and 5 
tio aN Oe 10,952,747.497 | 16/3811557,526 . 


over 80,620 67,405 


FARMS AND FARM LANDS, BY STATES, 1935. 


Land in Value of Land in V: : 
| Farms. Farms. Farms. States. Farms. Farmers. Pande 


Acres. polos No. Acres. Doliars. 


19,660,828 


241 
448,711,757 
861, ,706, 599. 


643" 60 
1, te 88 
28,161,911| 166 e773, Bor 
50,564 a7811, 868 75,840, 
Berit Beal 2 ae eieee . |6,812,350]1,054,515,111 be 858, 844, a5 
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y 
, . FARMS AND FARM LANDS, BY STATES, 1930. 
‘ Land area’ Land in jLand and L 
a States s and area Land in 
! $s of state. |Farms.} farms. |buildings. States. » of state. Farms. farms. pane 
¢ Acres. Acr 1,000 Dol fr ee era Sat 
> Ala... .../32'818,56 Age Pg Ard OO a 
ae 72/838, 400 251 #05 10! ast Be aerastli Ns Tone ee pada] P6090) Sat 
fee) “ATK... on. ,616, 2 IN. ane” z's homaese 4 
Gali Sen OND Tasara AG eteserlacigars |S: ax] Aaaheeo] Feary) tzasa7| 28 
% Ole coeds 1341,120} 59) one 28,876,171] '629,347||N. 30.498 "s ‘970° i 
Conn. “| $,084;800) 17,195] 1;502 27°413| "Bee Abe 08) 7 a72 688) te agags 
Del... 1'257,600] 9°707 00;815 *B6o42 i Rest TT arel Senbe bed Oe 235 
D. of C 39°6 joa] Sori] Sta 00| 2192901 Spee : 
ai. ek vs 35,111,040) 58,966) 5,026,617] 423.346 203; 
-* Gan. ,584,000| 255,598] 22,078,630] 577,338 “55, 
laho. . ./53,346,560| 41,674] 9,346,908] 417/249] : 
PAS 35,867,520) 214,497/30,695,339) 3,336,049) | R. 32 279'3 
ere Sate eo eae Pee 
Me als: oS: i 9: 
Kansas 82, 335, 360| 166,042/46.975/617|2. 281, 0a 1 Tenn... 40. 195, pao ie Gar] isoos aes ete 
Hoven. o « 5,840) 246,499/ 19,927,286] '871/449||Texas. | | 1489| 124°707'130| 3,597,407 
KARO, i" 760) 161,445] 9,355,437| 418.192)|Utah. __; 9| 5,613,101, 221,223 
J Maine. . .|19,132/800| 39; 4,639,938] 194,280!| Vt.. 3'896097| 145,935 
aoe 6,362,240] 43,203] 4/374;398| 356:170||Va....__. 16,728,620] 855,850 
ass. 5,144,960} 25,598) 2,005,461] 261,222)|Wash.. |: 13,533,778| 773,663 
Mich.. Be enaeo 169,372/17,118, oe 1,160,652/| W. Va... 8 302 nats 341/976 
Rye. Bugera #1 17308 9) any wa isiany obsrites) weavete 
" 5 7 W. J , , 
Moms feSeeany Sete gan gang) "oe | 2-80.16 SSIS Sal oa 
7 59,152} 527,610) va oe 2 
eb... . .[49,157,120 129/458 44.708" be 2,495,203] am Foon. Aner 986,771,016 ACC 
ACREAGE OF FARMS, BY STATES, 1910-1925 
- State 1925 1920. 1910. State. 1925. 1920. 1910. 
Acr Acres. cres. A es. 
19,5 576, 856| 20,732,312 Nevada......: 4,090,586 2.357.163 2,714,757 
5,802,126] _1,246,613||New Hampshire] 2,262,064! 2,603,806] 3,249,458 
17,456,750] 17,416,075||New Jersey... .| _1,9247545| _2/282/585| _ 2,573,857 
29,365,667| 27 (931,444 New Mexico. ..| 27,850,325] 24,409,633] 11,270,021 
24/462,014| 131532:113}|New York..... 19,269,926] 20,632,803] 22,030,367 
2,185,788||North Carolina.| 18,593,670] 20,021,736] 22,439,1 
Spee Oeion Ct | abaros] ge'snfteal Se 10848 
| lage ye : ’ ,015,88 7 , 
5,253,538]|Oklahoma 30,868,965] 31,951,934] 28,859,3 
26,953,413||Oregon. .......| 14,130,847] 13,542,318] 11,685,110 ; 
5,283,604||Pennsylvania.. .| 16,296,468] 17,657,513| 18,586,832 r 
} 32,522,937||Rhode Island... "309, 331,600 443, 
21;299'823||South Carolina.| 10,638,900] 12,426.675| 13,512,028 
33,930,688] |South Dakots..: 32,017,986] 34,636,491] 26,016,892 
43,384,799||Tennessee . 17,901,139 20,041,657 
~ Brae es igs oak *}109' 674, “410 114,020,621 mr tet 
‘ 6,296,859||Vermont..-...| 3,925, 4,235,811] 4,663,577 ; 
.057,140}| Virginia. ...... 17,210,174] 18,561,112] 19,495,636 5 
2,875,941}| Washington 12,610,310] 13,244,720) 11,712,235 
18,940,614|| West Virginia 979,847| 9,569,790] 10,026,442 
| 27,675,823|| Wisconsin . 21'850,853| 22:148,223] 21,060,066 
ee "937, B38 Wyoming......| 18,663/308] 11,809,351] 8,543,010 | 
; 13,545,603||Total U. 8.... .|924,319,352/955, 798, ‘ 
Nebraska 42'024'775| 42/225, $38 38,622,021 P 9,352 (066,888 tee ' 
FARM POPULATION, 1935, 1930, 1920. : 
; 1935. _ 1930. | 1920. States. 1935. 1930. 1920. Hi 
1,386,074] 1,340,277| 1,335,885||Nevada...... 15,385 16,441 6,164 
100,0 98,995 90,560||New Hampshir 76,007 62,8. 76,021) 
1,180,238] 1,119,464! 1,147,049||New Jersey. .. 144/368] 131,096] 143,708 s 
608,83) 20, 516,770||New Mexico. 189,358| 158,631} 161,446 — 
276,198| 282,827 66,073||New York... .. ..| . 784,48 719,929] 800,747 
43,157 77 93,302] | North Carolin... . ..| 1,623,481} 1,599,918] 1,501,227 q 
558 i 51,212!|North Dakota.. 385,614, 397,29. 94, , 
532 BOS OMB oo. Navetega ,127,405| 1,013,229] 1,139,329 
319,658] 278,98 281,893||Oklahoma........ 1,015,562] 1,024,070] 1,017,327 
1,405,944| 1,418|514| 1,685,213||Oregon........... 43,767 23,667] 214,021 
198,983} 188,365 00,902||Pennsylvania..... 975,082} 856,694] 948,334 , 
1,017,650| 999,249] 1,098,262||Rhode Island..... 1,751 6,477 15,1 
52,9 13,007 07,295||South Carolina....| 948,435] 916,471] 1,074,693 
967.979| 977,906} 984,799|/South Dakota.....] 358,204) 390,205 62, 
703,745} 707,196} | 737,377||Tennessee........ ,308,420| 1,215,452) 1,271,708 
1,307,816| 1,176,524) 1,304,862||Texas............ 2,332,693| 2,352,272] 2,277,773 
¥ 859,351} 830,606 86, NOGAE og chs at orersy< 138,24 15,71 40,249 
184,697, 170,995) 197,601)|Vermont......... 122,655] 112,904 25,263 
241,596} 237,456) 279,225 Siig. se ane d 1,053,469} 950,757! 1,064,417 
163,219| 123,255] 118,554)|Washington. . 335,841 304,737| 283,382 
840,514 82,394]  848,710]| West Virginia ico 561,919] 449,114] 477,924. © 
928,487| 895,349| _897,181||Wisconsin........ 930,515} 881,0. 920, 
1,332,981] 1,362/843| 1,270,482||Wyoming........ 74,507 73,15 is 
1,183,499] 1,114,484] 1,211,34 | | ——____|—__—__._ j 
195,26! 204'594| °225,667|| United States. . .|31,800,907/30,445,350/31,614,269 
580,694| 585, ae 584,17: : 
a aa farm population on Jaf. 1935, white The average number of persons per farm was 4.67 F 
y pers numbered 27,058,851, and Soin persons | in 1935 as compared with 4.84 in 1930. For every 
. totaled 4,742,056. The latter is a relative decrease. | State except Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, — 


_ the number of persons act 
in 1930 was 10,482,323... 


The he greatest gains were close by the industrial 
centers, mining sections, and in areas of “subsistence 


ng.” 
The total farm population in 1920 was 31,614,269; 
ually engaged in agriculture 


Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Arkansas, an 


less 


Utah, the average number of persons per farm was 
in 1935 than in 1930. This suggests a decline 


in the birth rate of farm families and that the in- 
crease in farm population resulted largely from the 
increase in the number of farms 


~ 


344 United States—Principal Crops. 
PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Figures are estimates by the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. Values are as of Dee. 1, at farm.) 
Year. White P Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. Cotton. Tobacco. 
1,000| 1, 7,000. | 1,000 ra, 000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 §90-Ib. 1,000 |1,000| _1,000 1,000 

;,|Bushels.|Dollars.| Acres. |Bushels,|Dollars.| Acres.| Bales. Dollars. |Acres.| Pounds. |Dollars. 
247,759|104,764| 544 346| 24,478124,886]10,123,027| 463,310/1,046| 814,345] 53,661 
349,032/194.566| 641] 59,938] 40,216/31,508 11,608,616] $20,407/1 *366|1,103,415| 102,142 
359,721|221,992} 731) 75,639) 46,980)29,951 11,191,820] 631,460]1.370 1,062,237| 96,281 
286,953/417,063| 774] 70,955] 60,141/33,071/11,449,930| 1,122,295) 1,413|1,153,278/169,672 
442,108)|547,774 919] 83,822] 92,91 2 ett 375]1,566, 198]1,518}1,249,276|300,449 
411,860|491,527} 940} 87,924|118,863)35,038!12,040,532 1'663,633|1,647|1,439,071|402,264 
290,754 640,192 941] 97,126/230,514|/32,906/11,420, 763 2 p32 658 1,951|1,465,481|570,868 
403,296|461,77 992/103,925|117,834/34,408 13,439,603 33,658 1,960] 1,582,225 |335,675 
361,659/398,362| 1,066| 98,654| 86,894/28,678] 7,953,641; 643,933 1,427|1,069,693|212,728 
453, 396|263,355| 1,117|109,394| 84,295131,361| 9,762,069}1, 161,846]1,695| 1,246,837 289,248 
416,105 324, 889 993 °177| 95,091|35,550] 10, 139,671]1,571,815|1,877/1,515, 110/301,096 
421,585/263,312 688] 53,912| 69,441|39,503] 13,627,936] 1,540,884) 1,706|1,251,343)/259,13 
323, 465|604,072 779) 62,319] 85,034/44,390 16, 103, 6791, "464, 032)1, "756 1,757,000|250,774 
354, 328|501,017 819] 82,703] 78,956|44,616]17,977,374| 982,736] 1,656/1,297,889|236,702 
402)741|338, ‘741 933} 94,112] 77,615/38,349]12, "956,043]1,269,885|1, "585|1,211'909|256,882 
465,350|251,048] $10) 77,661] 71,096/42,432|14, '477.874| 1,301,796) 1,894|1,374,547|277,506 
329,134 423,896 646| 64,963] 60,982/43,242|14,824,861|1 217, 829}1, ‘987 1,537.193/286,104 
333,936 |296.505 649] 53,117| 48,323/42,454 13.931 1597 91455 2,112]1,647,377|211,1 
372,994|160.492] 785) 63,043] 36,185/38,705| 17,095,594 453, 582 2. 014 1,607,484/131,498 
357,871| 126,182 926) 78,431 ares g2.968 13,001,508 1,840|1,411|1,022,756|107,776 
320,203)|223,880 759| 65,134] 37,891'29,978/13,047,262 ate 743) 1.757 1,366,235]177,9 
385,421/180,761 762| 63,841} 53, 843 26,987) 9,636,559 595, 602}1,271|1,045,660/223,709 
356,406 208, 713 778) 67,400) 48,511 27, *331110,367,130 593,677 1 458] 1,283,742 /237,479 


§. Census Bureau production figures for 1934—-white potatoes, 403,419,580 bu.; sweet potatoes, 77,- 
oa, 661 bu.; cotton, 9,472,022 bales; tobacco, 1,021,448,870 Ibs. 


Oats. Rye. 
1,000 1,000 |1,000| 1,000 |_1,000 
Phe: Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. |Acres.|Bushels. 
373,578|27,365| 809,126) 208,669)1,591) 23,996 
561,051/37,548|1,186,341| 40: 2,185 
942'303/40;996)1.549;030 
1,019,968/41,539)1,251 
1,278, 112]43,553|1,592'740 
1,881,826|44,349|1, 
2/080,056|37, res 1,055,095 eres 7,682 
1,197,263]42'491)1;496. 688,311 
754,834 45°495 1,078,341 
873,412/40,790)1,21 
736,006/40,981 


Corn. 
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Year Wheat. 
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Bes, 902 
-351, 924:930 21, 

1,377,126)1,124,321 420,808 '30; 172| 525,889 16,045) 
92/727!2/202'852|1,271,089]49,826 603,199! 505,394. 39,7141 ,195,435] 333/960, 57,936 


Census Bureau production figures for 1934—corn, 1,169,437,531 
458,779,570 bu; tye, 16.333.693 Du. Pa ee 


193 
1934 
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Barley. 
a 000 1,000 
Ac, Bu Do 
2,894] 58, 926] 24,075 


Year Buckwheat. Flax. 

1,000 |1,000\ 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000| 1,000-| 1,000 |1,000) 
is. | Ac. | Bu Dols. | Ac. | Bu. | Dols. Ac. 

11,810] 6,588}2,111119,979]......}..... 

17,598 11,636 |2,467|12,718|29,472| 723 

15,056] 1i.843]1/387 14,030|24 eae » 803 

11, 662 13)147|11474114296 35,54 869 


Rice. 
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Apples.) Peaches. 
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,095 6) 969) 5,21 ; 7 
1935 12/858/292.249|111,271 2,071114,931 21,983! 784 38, 452 3a 01 


U.S. Census Bureau production figures for 1934—barley, 110,041,546 bu.; flax, 
76 318, 589 tons; hay, 62,084,347 tons; small grains used as hay for ‘feed, 4990, YOR ons alfalfa, 16 742.00 098 
tons; legumes used for hay as feed, 7,970,423 tons; sweet clover and les edeae’ 2,306,944 tons; otlty ‘and 
clover, 16, 346,092 tons, other grasses, 11'798,065 tons; sorghum for oe and forage, 18, 598, ig b 
Partly because of the drought, all crops failed in 1934 on 63,681 777 ac acres; in 1929, on 12, 706, 5: 83 acres. 
The world wheat surplus on July 1, 1936, was estimated, by the U. 8. Dept. of A Acrieulture, at 388,000,000 
bushels—the smallest in at years—as against 789,000, S60. bushels in the summer of 


The carry-over, as of Jul 1936, w 
pnd 1.100 millions in i ay as estimated at 635,000;000 bushels, as against 1938. millions in 1935 
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L CROPS IN THE UNITED STAT 


be 


. | 1,000| 1,000; 1,000 | 1,000 
|Acres.| Bu. | Dol. | Acres. 


1,000 
Bu. 


estimates by the United § 
Wheat. ‘ 


1,000 
Dol. 


Other Spring. 


1,000,| 1,000 


Acres.| Bu, Dol. 


1,000 


ES, Continued. 


tates Department of Agriculture.) | 


Sorghums. 
Grain. _ Sweet. 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 \ 1,000 
Bu. Dol. | Tons.| Doi. 


Sorgo. 
Syrup. 


1,000 
Gals. 


35,216/47,829/1161,425) 3,946/40,600| 9,863 


- Y932 
~ 1933)28'485|35'079|2250.735| 2'310|16.737| 10.529 
3 "555| 341.916] 990 


193432,968/40:5 é i 7,211 
1935 31,000 43,345) 353,688] 2,644 26.77 207109 


Sugar Cane. Cane Syrup. 


17,952|226,897 
17,115}161/446] 97/784] $8,082/35,903 
8,291) 84.991] 71. 
16,182) 142'975]131.59 


4.795|24.728 
7\103,494] 5,536/32,267 
Maple. 


Sugar Beets. 
Sugar. 


14.961 
681) 34,542] 3,253 Be cerned 7 


a 


1,000 


A 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


Syrup. 


1,000 
eres.| Tons. 
223 
214 
249 
258 


1,000 
Dol. 


9/326 
14°875 


1,000 
Acres. 


1,000 | 1,000 
Gals. | Dol. 


110}16,985] 6,780) 
127/19,717] 9,128 
139 22,290/10,134 
145 24,699/ 10,168 


1,000 
Acres. 


1,000 
Tons. 


1,000 
Dol. 


1,000 
Trees. 


1,000 
Lbs. 


9,070 
11,030 
7,481 
7,984 


47,705 
56,599 
38,577) 
41,100 


12,091 
12,076 
12,158 
12,496 


1,623 
1,288 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Dot. | Gals. | Dot 


398) 2,412] 3,651 


268) 2,186] 2'579 


314| 2,395) 3,192 
454) 3,377) 4,811 


Hay (Wild). 


Hay (Tame). 
1,000; 1,000 drs | 


1,000 
Acres 


- |55,019 | 76,114'928,104/1 | 
52,623 63,566) 800,694/13, 
54,136 65,341 590,255) 12,2 
-|53,452)70,351/468,015] 14,27 
. . -]53,965' 66,130/536,461/12.276| 8,477 
--+-|51,828 52,269/729,665; 8,912) 4,759 
- 52,026 75,619|582,480]12,462/ 12,001 


Year. 


Tons. | Dollars | Acres | Tons. 


1,000 | 1,000 |1,000 
| D'W'rs| Tons 


9,975 /6,590 


Beans 
Cottonseed |(Dry) 


1,000 | 1,00 
Dollars | D’il’ 


199,881 


Peanuts 


Mil. 
Lbs. 


j= 
341/48,680/2,080 55,915 
862 

1,554 29,137)1,622 

1,038) 13,573/2,204; 26,9 

906 | 23,280 1,909) 33,841 ‘ 

988 1,063 35,143|1,931/35,255 
267 1,264/39,771|2,327|33,865|107.338 


Grapes |Or’nges 


1,006 |1,000 1,000 


3 124,306 


Total harvested: ac 
527,880 
335,000 


reage and value all crops—(1931) 354,850,660 acres—$4,102,354,000; (1932) 359,- — 
acres—$2,882,195,000; (1933) 329,127,890 acres—$4,1 
; (1935) 327,660,900 acres—$5, 118,444,000 


14,265,000; (1934) 286,512,000 acres—$4,779,- 


Average yearly crop loss to farmers caused by insects—$1,500,000,000. 


Hops. 
1,000 


Clover Seed. 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000) 1,000 
Dol. Dol. 


1,690! 7,823 
1,489] 8.703 
1,099! 12,096 
1015) 8,668 


41,195) 
47.080 


1,000 | 1,000 


1,000 
Bu. 


Dol. 


1,420}22,050) 7,627 

1.664/21.192/10.780 

6 1,714|23,490/16,195 
2,849| 3,332' 21,255) 13,485 117 


Other 1935 crops—lemons, 8,000,000 boxes ($1 


& toes for market, 18,903,000 bushels ($22,351,000); peas for market, 8,371,000 bushels ( 
; oie, 14,140,000 sacks ($18,077,000); cabbage for market, 790,100 tons ($11,406,000). 


CROP YIELDS PER 


Alfalfa Seed. Soy Beans. 


1,000| 1,000 | 1,000| 1,000 | 1.000, 1,000 
Acres.| Bu. Dol. | Acres.| Bu. | Dol. 


828/}13,121] 6,051 
847|11,670| 8.410 
1,216 '18,627|19,034 
2,379 39,637/29,121 


Grapefruit. 


1,000 
Bozes. 


595| 3,017 
1.026} 5.511 
821i] 8,430 


392 | 
823) 6,694 


360) 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000) 1 


1,000| 1,000 | 1,000 0) 
Dol. | Acres.) Bot. | 


Dol. | Tons. | Dol. 


195}10,430 27.3 
199/15.747 27.3 
200/16,110 27.3) 
280(16,647 27.3 

* 


200,000) ; strawberries, 11,681,000 crates ($27,308,000 
Fhe ps 39,443'0 


ACRE IN U. S., 1919-1924. 


(Official figures compiled in the Department of Agriculture at Washington.) 


Corn. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Sorghums. 

Feed. 

Wheat. 
% Rye. . 
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Flaxseed. © 
Cotton. 
Tobacco. - 
Tame Hay. 
Beans. 


| Rice. 
| Sweet Sore. 


& | Buckwheat. 
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67,540)106,306 |20,473| 3,845/15,574)15,209 
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FARM MORTGAGES, 1930, AND FARM TAXES, 1929. . 
(Figures, by U. S. Bureau of the Census, cover only farms operated by full owners.) 


nt. 6 Amt. of 

Taxes on Amt. Taxes on Amt. of : Taxes on weet 

y e States Farm Mortgage States. Farm ortgage 

Be Broterty Meee . roperty Debt. Property. Debt. 

,422,248||Maine,.} $3,595,990| $22,539,500|| Okla. ..| $4,477,020 $60,931,933 
a. arrow tts $F7 618,069 Maryi'd| 2:149,292| 32,863,949 || Oregon.| 3,961,251) _ 64,116,798 
Are. 2° | 2,333°391| _35,388;024||Mass...| 3,380,710] _34,060,113|| Pemn.. .| 12,928,413) 122,744,578 
Calif. ..| 167898,812] 298,523,236||Mioh...| 14,409,341] 141,034,659/|R. 1... 226,233 2,685,119 
Goi | Pees es] ASSSk aaa Mine. | TE cshiar| “ie'rasars| (ge, D:-| folasoe| Ga asuar? 

23,556,802|| Miss. .. 1225, 1733, 5 014, 3358, 
Den +R e 189 5,617,231||Mo....| 8,627,941) 187,863,395 || Tenn 4,479,39 49,750,297 
D. of C 14,9 89,250||Mont.. 27221,902] 36,598,661 || Texas 10,698,124] 199,238,529 
Florida.| 2,261,200] 21,606,990||Neb....] 7,514,855] 172,342,607 || Utah 2,245,475| 28,741,047 
Georgia} 2,925,716] 35,624,273)|Nevada 523,691 ,074,410]| Vt.....| 2,066,600} 26,376,095 
Idaho 3140149] 50,225,463/|N. H...| 1,276,250 8,199,517 || Virginia] 4,693,8 53,424,465 
Yllinois .| 11)406,912| 199,229,141]|N. J.. 3,141,199] 39,796,619 || Wash...| 4,966,582) 72,303,033 
Indiana | 13,234,379] 112,185,224/|N. M.. 877,5: 10,325,523 || W. V. 3,850,214] 16,260,601 
Towa. 15,454,833| 452,902,815||N. Y...| 12,103,162} 170,460,124 |) Wis. 19,170,134] 355,029,993 
Kansas.| 9,672,258| 113,807,008||No. C..} 6,365,679] 49,670,945 || Wyo. 848,408] 12,781,716 
Rey =: 5,510,951| 62,777,970||No, D..| 4,280,217) _60,444,58 aS ——— 
MAR, ca she 2'268,287| 26,675,103||Ohio. ..| 18,262,998! 143,089,889 || U.S... .1281,402,863/4,080,176,438 


Of the 2,911,644 farms operated by full owners, 
1,569,178 (53.9%) were free from mortgage; 1,157,848 
were mortgaged; and on 1,145,737 mortgaged farms 
the mortgages totaled $4,080,176,438. 

A reduction of 36 per cent in farm real estate taxes 
from 1929 through 1935 was reported in Sept., 1936 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, which said 
that the average in 1935 was about 37 cents an acre 
the country over, aS compared with 58 cents in 1929, 
the highest rate in the country’s history. 

The economic depression from 1930 through 1932, 
which reversed the farm taxation trend, plus sub- 
sequent curtailing of local expenditures and the shift- 
ing of the cost of various services to State and Federal 
Governments, were given in the survey as the reason 
for the decreased taxation. : 

Asserting that farm taxes doubled between 1900 
and 191% and again during the.next seven years, the 
report said that the 1920 tax was four times that in 

Tn 1928 and 1929 it was nearly five times that 


Area. 1929; 1934, 


Area. 


1929) 1934 


of 1900, while it is now about three times the 1900 
evy. 
Reviewing the rise'since 1900, the report continued 
“The sharp rise in taxes from 1900 through 1929 is 
attributed largely to rapid expansion in local and 
State services—chiefly road-building and education. 
There was, however, a rise of about 73 per cent in - 
the general price level during this period and like- 
wise a rise in the prices of things and services which 
governments buy. 2 

“The bureau’s compilations by regions show that 
during the entire period under review a peak of $1.27 
an acre was reached in the East North Central 
States in 1929. The tax in this region in 1934 aver- 
ages 65 cents. For some individual States the peak 
was much higher. The Massachusetts average tax 
per acre in 1927 was $2.20; in 1934 it stood at $2.21. 
New Jersey farm real estate taxes averaged $2.80 
per acre in 1930 and by 1934 had decreased to $2.01.” 

Comparisons for all regions in 1929 and 1934 are 
shown below and 1935 figures are estimated to be 
approximately the same as those for 1934. 


Area. 1929 1934 Area. 1929| 1934 


New England. .$1.01/$0.94| w. N. Central. 0.61 0.40/B. S. Central.. 0.45) 0.34/Mountain... 0.20) 0.15 


Mid. Atlantic.. 1.21) 1.01)S. Atlantic. ... 


0.48) 0.29/W. S. Central-. 0.29] 0.20|Pacific. ..... 


0.85} 0.49 


MORTGAGED FARMS IN U. S., 1930 CENSUS. 


EB. N. Central.. 1.27) 0.65 

| Farms Operated | Farms of Tenants 
By Owners and Owners 
Free from Debt. Mortgaged. 

% of of 
No. Total No. otal 
United States |1,845,997 | 29.4 | 4,162,131 | 66.2 
Alabama..... 47,406 | 18.4 202,837 | 78.9 
\Arizona...... 4,822 | 34.0 5,93 41.8 
Arkansas..... 47,494 | 19.6 186,393 | 77.0 
California... .. 43,852 | 32.3 79,0. 58.3 
Colorado..... 15,741 | 26.2 40,708 | 67.9 
Connecticut... 7,024 | 40.9 9,066 | 52.7 
Delaware..... 3,470 | 35.7 5,689 | 58.6 
Dist. of Col. . . 3 33.7 | 4 42.3 
MTONIGS. 6... 25,535 | 43.3 26,457 | 44.9 
Georgia .../)).... 46,479 | 18.2 199,807 | 78.2 
BHG. . ti. (0. + 11,466 | 27.5 27,977 | 67.1 
Illinois....... 62,990 | 29.4 141,941 |-66.2 
Indiana...... 61,731 | 34.0 111,483 | 61.4 
OWSs...0.... 41,371 | 19.3 166,040 | 77.3 
Kansas....'... 41,728 | 25.1 119,405 | 71.9 
Kentucky.....| 103,780 | 42.1 126,601 | 51.4 
Louisiana... .. 30,339 | 18.8 125,231 | 77.6 
Maine........ 22,535 | 57.8 13,68: 35.1 
Maryland 17,575 | 40.7 23,089 | 53.4 
Meet ip Vics os sacs 5 96 38.9 13,601 |, 53.1 
Michigan 68,046 | 40,2 95,168 | 56.2 
Minnesota... . 53,830 | 29.1 125,708 | 67.8 
Saeslesl ppt. ‘ 44,271 | 14.2 261,408 | 83.7 
Missourt...... 80,056 | 31.3 169,260 | 66.1 


Farms Operated |Farms of Tenants 


By Owners and Owners 
Free from Debt. Mortgaged. 
% of % Oo: 
No. Total No. Total 
Montana..... 14,498 | 30.6 30,620 | 64.5 
Nebraska. ... . 24,893 | 19.2 99,981 | 77.2 
Nevada...... 1,33 38.7 1,595 | 46.3 
New Hamp 7,704 | 51.7 5,721 | 38.4 * 
New Jersey... 9,316. | 36.7 14,611 | 57.6 
New Mexico. . 15,655 | 49.9 | 12,057 | 38.4 
New York.... 8,786 | 43.0 82,659 | 51.7 
North Carolina 89,364 | 31.9 176,847 | 63.2 
North Dakota. 14,124 | 18.1 60,990 | 78.2 
(1 ae eat ly ,179 | 42.9 113,692 | 51.9 
Oklahoma 31,776 | 45.6 163,887 | 80.4 
Oregon. 19,754 | 35.8 32,860 | 59.6 
Pennsylvania. . 85,616 | 49.7 75,602 | 43.9 
Rhode Island.. 1,61 48.7 1,44 43.4 
South Carolina 32,222 | 20.4 | 121,088 | 76.7 
South Dakota. 15,394 | 18.5 4,381 | 77.4 
Tennessee... .. 7,010 | 35.4 | 147,935 | 60.2 
rs 9,44: 20.1 |. 377,118 | 76.1 
Wah... aca. 9,48; 35.0 15,198 | 55.9 
Vermont...... 9,945 | 40.0 14,043 | 56.4 
Virginia...... 7,031 | 51.1 75,584 | 44.3 
Washington... . 25,774 | 36.3 46,909 | 57.7 
West Virginia. 49,259 | 59.7 6, 9 32.6 
isconsin..... 55,509 | 30.5 | 119,801.) 65.9 
Wyoming..... 4,772 | 29.9 01, 62.5 


Not included in the table are 280,520 farms of 
Managers and owners (4.5 per cent. of all farms), 
whose mortgage status was not reported. 

_ Total farm mortgage debt, Jan. 1—(1910) $3,320,- 
470,000; (1920) $7,957,700,600; (1925) $9 360,630,- 
006; (1928) $9,468,526,000; (1930) $9,241,390,000. 
a weieagtes by U. - Dept. M3 Agriculture.) 

a, oans on farm mortgages as of Dec., 1934, 

totaled $1,306,455,000. 

Agricultural loans of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation outstanding on June 30, 1936, totaled 


$1,249,000, fest pas Re ee oe 30, 1935. 

e loans an counts by ‘arm 
Credit Administration, outstanding in sone. ran 
were: by Federal Land Banks, $2,064,037,000; by 
Land Bank Commissioner, $827,248,000; Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank loans to and discounts for, 
other institutions, $197,386,000; production credit 
associations, $139,468,000; regional agricultural 
credit corporations, $36,026,000; emergency credit 
and drought loans, $176,234,000. ; 


ai: » eee Ye EE ects 
PN ‘ RM LANDS, BY STATES, 1920-1936. 
: @ es are by the United States Department of Agriculture.) 
m Real Estate: eo Sie ie - : 
van Ee re patinnted fue per Acre, in Terms of Pre-War Average Value, by States, Mar. 1, : 
Eo thal (State average value in 1912-14—100 percent.) q t 
State. _ 1920. | 1925. . | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 


Geographic Division and 
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showed that 10,762,012, or 86.7 percent of the | 
sons working on farms were family workers 


| Figures for 1936 ,are preliminary. 


Workers on farms, in Jan., 1935, constituted 39 


“percent of all the persons living on farms. Farm | 7'645 602, or 13.3 percent, were hired hel 
workers were classified as either family iter his |, Farm labor was Feported on 6,640,286 ‘Out of 
help. The farm operator, and members 0 6,812,350 farms in the Nation. Over 95 percent o 
ly working on the farm without wages the | aji farms, or 6,488,346 farms, reported famil 
and over 14 percent of all farms, or 967,593 fa 
reported hired help. The farm operator and 
and any other per- | bers of his family working without wages were 
alent of 2 or more | only farm labor reported on 5,672,693, or 83.3 percent 
of all the farms in the U.S. Less than loutofevery — “a 
5 farms reported hired help in 35 out of the 48 States rn 
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| Larg- | Small- | 
est. Date. est. 


81,328|June 29 
124°679|June 16 
161,082|May 27 
12,329|Dec. 31 
236,323|June Ay 
205,732|June 2 
194,215|June 
138,743|June 
91,117)June < 
-75,067| June 
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CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT 
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HIGH AND nid SPOT PRICES OF RYE AND BARLEY AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


Arey bey 111, ; 68, poe : (1923) 89%, Barley—(1922) 75, Dec.; 47, Aug.; (1923) 81, Dee. 
cee June; capa 4 "15134, Dec.; 65%, Mch. = Ree (1924) - 102, Oct.: 55, Jan.; (1925) 104; Feb.: 
925 17374, Jan.; iets Sept ; 52, Oct.; (192 = 78, Jan... Dec.; 40, Aug.: 

May; (192) 119, June; Aug.; (ise7) 98, June; 56, J ; (1928) 111, May; = Nov.; 
. Sent f (1929) 1g. Aug.: | (1929) 77, Feb.: 47, ‘Aug: ; (1930) ne ete 
Toi.” 45, Nov.; (1931) 64, 1931) 6634, Jan.; 31, June; AGS 32) 6 
$933)" 6434’ Jan.: $0. Nov. ct.; (1933) 83, July and Sept.; 22, ia 
ats July; 35, Jan.; (1934) 89H, Dec.; 5934, Le 4) 1.32, Sept.; 40, April; (1935) 1.15, Pete 30) 
a dae 02%, Oct.; 47144 A Aug. and Oct. 


U. S. GRAIN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY YEARS. 
Wheat. Wheat Flour. Corn. Oats. 


Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Impo Exports 
1,000 bu. | 1000 bu. |1,000 bbls. Bols. 1000 bu. | 1, OOD Db. 1,000 bu. 


218,287 54 | 800,788: 17,761 


; AVERACE YEARLY FARM WACES IN THIS COUNTRY. 
| Per Month—{ Per Day— Per Month—) Per Day— Per Month— 
Incl. | Exel, | Incl. | Exel ra 1 4 
nel. excl, | Incl. |.Pxcel. . | Inel. | Exel. | Incl. | Exel, “ 
h va Board.|Board.| Board. Board.|Board.|Board. Board. ee pos heath | Bo. 
$1.88} $2.44 
¢ : :80| 1.89] 2.46 3 $198 
3) ale 86 Fg: 53] 26.67] 0.88) 
i , , ; Si , 90) ¥ ’ LS. 0.86 
| 29.31) 42.09) 64 14 a. ri 65 2 < 1934) 17. AT} 
| 33.09! 46.74 F 2.45 " - 1935! 19.66! cl 48] : 8s 
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nm Crops Here and Abroad; Sugar Production. 349 4 

_ GRAIN CROPS OF THE WORLD. 6 
(Figures represent miltions of bushels, and include Russia.) ae 


Oats. |Barley.; Rye. a 
4 
351\} 1418 A 
25. 411 
58 
67 
7 
3 


4,474 
5,038 
5,12 

4,820 


4, 
4, 
4, 


$2.29). 99 00.90 6 pp 


f= ° ® ike t 
— ‘1921.......| 4,362 | 3,374 | 3/496 | 1,364 | 1,254 |] 1935.0... 
WORLD EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND CORN. 
o* (Figures represent thousands of bushels.) 7 
Wheat Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Nam 
. and ‘Total for all Countries. and "Total tor all Countries. 3 
‘ Year North Argen- Aus- Argen- | Black North South 
4 (Cal.) Total America tine tralia Russia Total tine Sea America| Africa 
: 668,212 141,140 i r 16,150 
| 170,104 
ai 
: 
‘ 
+ els ; 154/930) 20,488 : ,038 ; 
’ ; 2 276,320| 194,451] 56,985 
. 175,510 7,697 9,656| 273,528) 218,401; 23,022 457 

E 147,109} 105,181} 22,936] 332,413) 273,096] 10,840) 28,000 
* 
, (RAW) PRODUCTION HERE AND ABROAD. 
E (Data by Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 
: _ Continental Puerto Philipp. 
‘, United States. Hawaii. Islands. 
: Moet sseqareh REareranei ses Stem eerree rl PE 
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000 | 5 694,606 

‘ "340/000 660,400 | 3,000,400 | 1,008,000 896,000 | 1,064,000 4 

Figures for cane, 1910-11 to 1923-24, inclusive, include Louisiana and Texas; Louisiana only 1929-30 

Cee eee ores mostly show refined sugar ‘ ae 
‘Beet sugar figures mostly - 

rts in the calendar year 1935 were 1,754,679,000 Ibs., and the exports were 7,654,340 Ibs. _ 

Pees prasmibgtion for that year was therefore 13.8 Ibs. Tea imports were 86,234,000 Ibs., and per cap 


copsumption was 0.67 Ibs. 
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United States—Soil E 


bs 2 SOUL EROSION IN THE UI be 
There are in this country, according to the Soil} more humid regions. —s_ ssi ee i 
. Conservation Service of the United’ States Depart- | ~ Accelerated water erosion in removing the physie 
_~ ment of Agriculture, 1,907,721,892 acres of land of | body of the soil also extracts plant nutrients. - It is 
- ‘which 578, 167,570'acres shows little or no soil erosion. | estimated by Lipman (1934) that the losses of f 
Of the three major types of erosion, sheet erosion | nutrients in the processes of accelerated erosion ex- 
as found to be the most extensive, occurring on | ceed those extracted by crop plants. Maintenance 
: 678 6,000 acres, in varying degrees of severity. | of the integrity of the soil becomes in this way one — 
The survey revealed that on 192,300,922 acres or | of the prerequisites of conserving soil fertility. ¥ 
~ 10:1 percent of the total area, an average of more Further consequences of accelerated erosion ap- 
“than three-fourths of the topsoil, including some sub- | pear as troublesome outwash debris, sediments, and 
oil in places, had been washed or blown away. The | increased flashiness of fidod flows. Deposition ‘of 
‘Major part of this area has been rendered unsuitable | erosional debris on bottom lands in reservoirs and in 
‘Hy to further tillage under prevailing systems of agri- | stream channels impairs land productivity and the 
f — culture. ‘Consequent reduction in land productivity | utility of water resources. The covering of formerly 
“4 oan converted former good lands into a submarginal 
sta 


~ 


rich bottom lands with silt and sands excavated — 
3 from eroding slopes of tributary watersheds has im- 
Moderately eroded lands, from which one-fourth | poverished important areas in the’ Hast as well as in 
to three-fourths of the topsoil had been washed or | the West. 
blown away comprised 665,006,000 acres, or 34.9 Silting of reservoirs is taking place in agricultural 
percent of the total land area. Much of this land is] and grazing regions where accelerated erosion is 
- still good agricultural land, but cultivated areas and | active. Serious inroads have already been made on 
heavily grazed lands on slopes are rapidly losing | developed water power, municipal water power, and 
additional topsoil. f irrigation reservoir storage. The irrigated agricul- 
- Gullying or trenching superimposed on normal j ture of the West is menaced by the rapid rate of 
land surfaces was found to be widespread. Severe | silting of reservoirs as a result of acceleration of 
erosion on overgrazed range lands of tributary 
drainages. 
Shoaling of river channels with sorted erosional 
debris interferes with the orderly dévelopment of 
water courses. River grades are steepened and 
flow lines elevated. Increasing volumes of sediments 
are progressively delivered downstream into suc- 
ceeding streams of the general river system. The 
capacities of stream channels are thus reduced and 
| accentuate hazards of overflow. 

Accelerated erosion tends to increase frequency and 
height of flood flows through the increased volume 
and flashiness of run-off and decreased discharge 
ea acity = ee Saree a gc Ls pe or — 

3 - mcreas' y reduced permeability of erod: soils 
d; the fine and fertile particles are carried aloft | and lessened time of possible percolation. Piesbineds 
and blown beyond the area in.great dust clouds or | of run-off is developed by gully systems which in- 
‘black blizzards’, whereas the coarsér and Sand | crease time of concentration of torrential flow. In- 
pariiotes pte Pca opera maven es Guitte nod Bum crvawed purtage Ero takes place at the expense of 
mocks. 0) »201, a of land have | replenishment of underground waters, and impairs 
iy been essentially destroyed for cultivation by wind | ground-water supply. ei = = 
, sion. In general, accelerated erosion proceeds at rates 


oP 


 pillion aerés, whereas 4,177,738 acres were destroyed 
4 A ad cultivation and crop production by 
es. 


in excess of soil formation; it destroys the integrity -— 

of soil profiles, and aside from the production of 

troublesome erosional debris lowers the aggregate 

sna ‘with ment of wander-| productivity of land. Soil nutrients are removed 
sand dunes. ‘The control of wind erosion within | from the soil in suspension and in solution in the 
e grass land plains is, however, not as formidable j surficial run-off, and the cultivability of fieldsis de- 
roblem as’ that of water erosion throughout the J stroyed by the riddling effect of gullies. ; 


DRAINAGE OF LANDS FOR AGRICULTURE IN U. S., 1930. 
(Rigures by the United States Bureau of the Census: new data to be gathered in 1940.) 


ae Land Land Land 
| Drained. State. Drained. State. | Drained. State. «! 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | 


yaa 318,931||Towa......... Nebraska..... 
...) 4,631,155 | Kansas. .... 2: 257,169)| Nevada 
Kentucky... . 
ra -.-| _ 366 Louisiana. .... 3 Gee eee ee 
a.......} 5,954,934'| Michigan... ; 9,180,851) 142 || Virgin: 

SAR 84,255 . «+». |11,474,6831] Ohio... 5... ton... aa 
ey 375,464] Mississippi. . .|' 2,988/496 +2 . 170 138 Wise we oo | 
.....4_ 5,032,682 | Missouri. ...; || Oregon... ... : Wyoming... | 

-110,214,014 { Montana... 167,62! S41 208 $8 States 


3,642,495 acres. Capital invested, $80,732,880: 
285 Boy e ed from $2.88 in Noren Dalat: ‘o 


_ Under | Capital Under | Capital 
irrigation. | invested. State. irrigation) invested. State. jerigesion need 


| Acres. $1,000 Acres, $1,000 Acres. 
Gane erat 575,590| 73,328 Ae 1,594,912] 50,319] 
Nee 787| __6,836|/ Nebraska. .... Ba2'617| 21:886|| Texas |  -goRagy 
| 450,967|| Nevada. 486°648 15,45 Mh! 1,324,125 
( ‘ ashi 4992: 
Be 500 No. Dak 9,392 1 267 Ww ne: 1,236,158 


450,901|__15,744I! Oregon... |: 38,754] Total 19,547,54 


Of the 2,062,813 farms in the 19 states in th Seat eS _— 
"table, 265,147 farms were under irrigation, and the | (16 Ieee otMed 19,547,544 as against 1 


‘ Ee 


Tivererotk: on Rinks AND RANCHES, yaaa 1930, 1935. 
(The figures are those of the United States Bureau of the Census.) 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. , . 
1925. | 1930. | 1935. | 1925.] 1930.| 1935.} 1925.) 1930. | 1935. 


.|.1,000. ; ‘ 
aaers i 


California. .......... 
Colorado 


7 Kentucky x 
ATISIBNR. Sos ws w 


‘ Massachusetts... .... 
ATGMIR RR SS oc. ew 
Minnesota: ...5...... 
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Pennsylvania. ....... 
Rhode Island........ 


South Dakota. . 
‘Tennessee . 
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CHICKENS, EGGS AND TURKEYS PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, Chickens and Turkeys are as of Jan. 1, 1935; Egg Production iu f 
was for the Calendar Year 1934.) Rag ry oe. 


States. Chickens. Eggs. Turkeys. States. Chickens. 


5 Wolvaan 
168 é Nebraska...... 11,453,882 
3,723,171] 28,488]|Nevada........ 224,400 
27, ,212 35,126||New Hampshire 
117,778,851 New Jersey..... 
New Mexico... 
North Carolina. 
5||North Dakota. . 


14,007,345 
12,844,018 


21,064,915 
24'079,913 ‘ 
79,081,080 West Virginia... 
102,576,196 Wisconsin...... 14/268,785 
23,844,203] _52,596||/Wyoming...... 689,736 
ere ae 118,283,536 


c++] 6.715.428 54,015 
ae. °665| _13,221,043| _ 86,867||United States.. . [371,603,136 '2,160,906, “310 5,381,912 


Chicken eggs produced e) sone (2,160, ,906, af 
dozens) were valued at $365,182,017. - ‘ 
nit re The 5,381,912 turkeys oe 4 months old, were a 
valued at $11, 667,677. r 


U. 8.—Livestock Here and Abroad; Locust Plagues. 


Bae 
LIVE STOCK IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(Cattle; hogs and sheep, in under mentioned countries, latest available estimates.) 
Country. Year. | Cattle.| Hogs. { Sheep. Country. Year. | Cattle.| Hogs. | Sheep. 
1,000_| 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
AUC GS So oe cit as = 1935 85 6 ,845||Madagascar....... 1934 6,169 502 203 
5 “Argentina 49 ee 1934 | 30,868] 3,769) 37,956 Mavion pally rt = 1930 | 10,083| 3,698) 3,674 
Australia. . 1934 | 13,512| 1,047|112,314|/Morocco..........| 1934 1,964 8,086 
ustria. . 1934 34 2,82 263||Netherlands....... 1935 2,639} 1,629 68! 
Belgium 1935 1,840} 1,258 122)|New Zealand...... 1935 4,293 763| 29,077 
Bolivia 1931 ,06 39 §,232||Nicaragua......... 1930 800 400 
Brazil 4931 | 47,492] 22,099) 10,702||Norway.........-- 1935 1,328 410} 1,737 
Bebulgsna. 2. .... 2: 1934 2,26 1,002} 8,600|)Paraguay......... 1934 4,000 50 60 
Gandds 50s... 1935 8,821} 3,549] 3,399)|Persia........-.... 1932 1,816 CANE 8,916 
USS i ee eee 1935 2,46 BSE) PE SOSaECOW.,. aio. a0, vermin 1934 1,977 800} 12,226 
LOIN TS 1933 | 23,000} 95,000} 26,000||Philippine Islands 1934 3,598] 2,702 130 
@posene 3% fs: ess 1934 1,663) 1,425 SHERMAN Greco ciety ae 1934 9,757 ,722| 2,801 
Colombia... ....-. 1934 7,972| 1,622 872||Portugal..........] 1934 853] 1,163; 4,500 
Costa Rica........ 1929 399 83 Rumania... ....... 1935 4,187) 2,965] 9,764 
TIO. aay eee eaeen 1935 4,515 591 102)|Rusgia.....-. 24... 22,556] 55,600 
Czechoslovakia.....| 1935 4,303) 3,035 508||Scotland.......... 31 256 75) 
DWeninark... oss... 1935 3,073} 3,034 £75)| Slama. oe). ete - S64) 5, 40.5 0a 
REGUBG OL: ese oe tse 1931 1,290 200) 1,500||Spain............. 5,412] 19,093 
England and Wales.} 1935 6,539| 3,812} 16,471||Sweden..... 1,583 575 
PSSEODTA sions tives acts > 1934 676 282 552||Switzerland........ 1,088 185 
BROR merece e 1934 1,767 496 982||Turkey,.......+ ....} 12,436 
MIBATIOG 9a s(2 1s: 5.2 9:%: se 1936 |.15,670| 7,043) 9,558||Union of S. Africa 850} 35,173 
Germany......... 1936 | 18,918] 22,824) 3,923)|United States. 42,541} 51,673 
Greece..-..- 1935 ,003 584| 7,910|/|Uruguay..... 308] 20,558 
Guatemala. 1933 451 103 179|| Venezuela. . 512 113 
Hungary.... .| 1935 1,756} 3,176} 1,228||Yugoslavia........ 2,792) 8,868 
India, British......| 1933 |152,791]..:....| 25,270 — 
India, Native States} 193 49,564 -..-} 18,294 Total above 
Treland, total......} 1935 4,819] 1,546] 3,860 countries...... 644,554/287,974|614,466 
ed Mer alstac «sists. = 1930 7,108} 3,322) 10,269 Estimate World A 
Aho lit. Dae ees 1934 1,560 914 3 TOtsl aces ch 1926 
MEAGVIAR = s.c nce 6 os 1934 1,158 686; 1,209 1930 |684,300|284,800)|742,300 
asithvania:.. 1... 1936 1,168] 1,200 628 


European figures are for 1935.9r 1934, mostly the former. E 


LOCUST PLAGUES. 


There are some insects whose visitations can be 
predicted. Of these the most extraordinary is the 
“l7-yeat cicada,’ a North American land-bug, 
which reappeared on Long Island and elsewhere in 
the United States in the summer of 1936. The 
adult creatures live only a few weeks, and deposit 
their eggs in slits cut in the bark of trees. The 

vae hatch quickly and, dropping to the ground, 
‘burrow into the soil. 4 

There they live for 16 years moulting repeatedly 
and in the 17th suddenly come to the surface again, 
boring their way through gravel paths, overcoming 
almost any obstacle, and then ascend trees and go 
through the final moult. _ 

There is no such certainty about the swarms of 
migratory locusts. In Algeria the first invasion after 
the country came into the possession of the French 
was in 1845, the second in 1864, a third in 1866, the 
next two in 1874 and 1891, since when visitations 
have been less frequent and even more irregular. - 

Riley,. a well-known American entomologist, at 
one time thought that there was an 1l-year period, 
but the Rocky Mountain locust visited Kansas in 
1866, 1874, 1875, and 1876, since when there have 
been no important visitations, although there have 
been local migrations of less destructive locusts, in 
Bast Colorado and West Kansas. 

Another migratory locust, a native of the Chilean 
Andes, visits the wheatfields of Argentina nearly 

* every year. 

The north-west migratory locust, the chief pest of 
Tndia, now found in Afghanistan, Arabia, Persia, 
North Africa, and Cyprus, is believed to have come 
originally from South America and to have reached 
the Old World through Africa. 

Tt is a very strong flyer, and has the odd character 
of changing its colour when about to swarm from a 
dullish yellow green to a vivid red. 

True migratory locusts are only’a very few out of 
some 4,000 known species of short-horned grasshop- 

ers. hey have a very wide distribution, and iso- 
ated individuals not reaching dangerous numbers 
have settled in many countries. The species vary in 
Size Irom an inch to nearly 2 in. in length, the latter 
haying a wing span of from 3 in. to 4 in. 

They are easily recognized as true grasshoppers by 
the enormous size and strength of the hind legs. They 
are powerful but not very rapid in flight and have 
air-sacs in various parts of the body which have 
been supposed to have some buoyant effect. 

More probably they may be compared with the 
spongy spaces in the skull of the elephant and are no 
More than a mechanical device for giving increased 

surface for the attachment of muscles without adding 
to weight. 

They are short-lived creatures. The eggs, from 25 


ploughed 


|is kept in check there by ploughing 


to 125 in number, are placed by the female in a slight. 
excavation she makes in the ground. In some cases 
there are two broods, more usually only one a year 
Those laid in autumn generally hatch in spring. 

The young, called “‘hoppers,”’ are like the adults 
in shape and appearance, but have fewer joints in the 
feelers and neither wings nor wing-covers. They go 
through a series of moults, at each becoming rather 
more like the adult. The duration of the adult stage 
varies; in many the whole cycle from the egg to the 
end of the adult life is only about a year; in other 
Species the adult life may be rather longer. 

The hoppers are extremely destructive, as they 
feed voraciously on all kinds of vegetation. . In India, 
indeed, they are more feared than the descending 
swarms of adult migrants, for the latter may’ be 
frightened away. The hoppers migrate locally in 
search of food. 

The South Africa species show the gregarious and 
migratory habit when quite young. After hatching, 
the various families amalgamate and when they have 
exhausted one locality set out for another. According 
to the late Dr. Sharp they are known as “voetgangers”’ 
ieee eee travel rapidly by short leaps, 
following roads which give an easy line of march. 
They attempt to cross rivers which lie in their way, 
and fanciful accounts have been given of their pass- 
ing up and down the banks in search of a ford. But 
this is an interpretation of their restless pursuit of 
food rather than a manifestation of an intelligence or 
of a well-directed instinct, for sométimes their course 
leads them to the sea, where they are drowned with- 
out any hope. 

American researches on the Rocky Mountain 
migratory locusts seem to show that their native 
place is at elevations from 2,000 to 10,000 feet. 
When from time to time they mauttipiied beyond the © 
food supply, they rose in the air in vast swarms, 
restless with hunger. : 

It is to be noticed that migrating locusts are hungry 
locusts, and very possibly the colour change to which 
Lefroy called attention is a physiological effect of 
Be Es 8 to the air i 

nto the air, they were caught by the wind 
drifts, which carried them south-east to the rich 
plains of the Mississippi, on which they descended 
to ravage. But the conditions there proved unsuit- 
able, and they seldom survived beyond one or at 
most two generations. 

After a visiyesion. © moreover, a eegs were 

i such hoppers as succeeded ii = 

a8 were Kled by rollers. ; nie aheuee 
ow t) cust has ceased to migrate, partl: 

it is said, because increased cultivation provides moxe 

food in its native home, and partly ios because it 

and rolling. 


eden Eoonomtes, Department of t Astle, weehithyton: 
: shi w Millions of Dollars in both of the tables. ges 


heGroset We hae de if, Production Expenses. 
ana Income.| Cash | Inter- 
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¥ 2,683 
6,227 | 3,467 377 
7,201 4,538 402 
Estimates of cash income from farm marketings , (1927), $10,016,000,000: (1928 

on a calendar year basis, SSytcre Te all Government | (193 30° $10,479,000, 000; : u) $19,289, 288 aaa t 
payments to farmers by the Agricultural Adjustment eat $5, ite 600,000; (932) se Paay 090,000 
Administration, are as follows: (1924), $9,785,000,- 33), _$5,117.000,000; _(1934)" $6,348 '000,000 
000; (1925), $10,324,000,000; (1926), $9,993,000,000; tiga) $7, 090, nt 000; 1986)" $7, 850, 000, 1000. 


FARM VALUES AND INDEBTEDNESS. 


56 
413 


Farm 


Indebt- 


Value - TInaebs 
of ‘All Value of | edness of of All Value of | edn 
, Livestock] Farm Farm Livestock ae 
Operators 


Figures for indebtedness cover all bank indebtedness except real estate loans and that part ot fa 
gage indebtedness owned by farm operators. 

For the two years 1934 and 1935, loans by the land banks and Commissioner were $1, 727,000 000, 
pared to $1,027,000,000 by all other creditors. 

The peak of emergency farm mortgage financing through the Federal Land Banks and Land E 
missioner was reached in the Spring of 1934. Since then, loans by these agencies have declined t 
normal levels and other agencies gradually have re-entered the farm-mortgage lending field. F 

During the first five months of 1936 private lenders accounted for $273,300,000, or nearly 73 p 
the estimated total amount of farm mortgages recorded during the period, compared ee $102,300 
27 percent by the Federal Land Banks and Commissioner. f 


CROP LANDS OF THE WORLD. ee 
(Apportionment of total land area mostly in 1934 for countries reporting.) 


Arable land. | Total area. Country. Arable land. 


1,000 acres. 1,009 acres. 
1885 6,805 ||Czechoslovakia 
50,438 1 
198 


GEE to aki as eee yinees) £90). eal eee 
d & W: 8,957 India (Indian 


Bootland .. ..--. + ss.<«- 
Northern Ireland.... . . 


Japan tte. Geass oy we 
ie ee +5 1 8 syria & Lebaiion.-. 


a Tningeeere ae ce. vio 
ene rt Union of South 
Africa 


7 ee 9,23 - : 
Seltreriand Pedopt ie 8 10,203 ||New Zealand 44.1... 
ivisi d_Histiorical Resear only counted once although they may 
es tied trom International Yearbook of aE several times over in the ae dealing 
ean al Stati 1934-35, page X. 1Including un- categories. siete grass lands ¢ 
crops and the area under trees, shrubs and | *Excludes large anses of water. 71 
2Eixcludes the Saar Territory. %*Excludes | 30. %1933-34. Area of the torrie 
than's 4In the ‘oval the areas utilized for | statistical data are ayaa eet 


one ‘product in the course ae the year are | a agriculture only. 131933. 


§ ow © allan lA oad 


354 United States—Fisheries Here and Abroad. 
FISHERIES OF FHE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA. 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Fisheries, United States Department of Commerce.) 
Fishing ishing 
Sections. ' | Fishermen Vessels. Boats. Products. 
: Number Number. | Number. z 
New England States.......... 17,073 595 9,627 499,986,000/13 V8 6.500 
Middle Atlantic States. 8,574 407 4,027 169,753,000) 4,811, 
Chesapeake Bay States....... 20,591 277 12,813 289,011,000) 5,943,000 
- South Atlantie and Gulf States. 24,898 740 14,5) 7,91 0} 9,994,000 
Pacific Coast States........-.. 19,232 954 7,123 |1,546,102,000/19,950,000 
Migsissippi River State: 16,834 (Ys js .i 3 0 14,54 383,000) 2,897,000 
POR SATA D CSc crea: tel woh aide dle fe siaerae wo pie pene ae 7,579 490 3,088 96,411,000] 5,124,000 
(34 TS RES SOARES ae ae ras: Corks re fririn orcs 9,433 636 4,275 819) 269,000)11, 1958, 000 
PE ODOM he Pec abais ib rk sss bo coh erale ope S Rea 6 123,264 4,099 70,095 |3,950,779,000|74,163,000 


All figures are for 1934, except those for the Mis- 
sissippi River and tributaries which are for 1931, 
and New England and Middle Atlantic States which 
are for 1933. 

The Alaska seal herd in 1935 numbered 1,550,913 
and 57,296 were killed for their skins. 

The U. 8. Pacific Coast salmon pack in 1935 
eau to $6,707,130, and that of Alaska to $25,- 

Fish oil production in 1935 totaled 31,921,435 


792,409 gallons; and whale, 1,142,549 (not including 
200, ,350 gallons of sperm oil); and cod liver, 217,094 
gallons. 

The output of little fish and fish eggs in the year 
ending June 30, 1935, mumbered 5,071,725,000 of 
which eggs numbered 3,381,794,450 (chiefly cod and 
pike. perch); fry, 1, 556, 346,595 (chiefly winter 
founders and yellow perch); and fingerlings, 133,- 
683,955. The fingerlings consisted principally of the 
following: Chinook salmon, 22,521,000, total salmon 
27,855,450; trout, 54,433, 745: catfish, 16,486,300; 


- States, engaged the activities of more than 2,000,600 
30,000,000,000; total value, $683,000,000). 


sunfish, 10,603,300; carp, 8,284,950; crappie, 6. O67, - 


allons of which pilchard yielded 21,735,165 allons; 
= 66.159 gallor ir 550; buffalofish, 3'380,900: and bass, 3,092,8 


Menhaden, 4,066,159 gallons; Alaska ‘herring, a 
CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES AxD ALASKA. 
ee BS) Grand 


Year. ‘una Total By- Grand 
(Cal.) Salmon. | Sardines. r ish. Oysters. Shrimp. Canned. Products. Total. 
polars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
PEG Zites vers 28,867,169] 6,307,362] 3,074,626] 2,179,371 804, 46,634,706 .351,8: 4,986,533 
OS eins is §8'420,717| 9.111.589] 4,511,873} 2.423.615] 3,064,087] 60,464,947] 11,390,693] 71,855,640 
OS sisse rtd 45,533,573| 9,896,796] 6,914,760; 2.720.073] 4,381,534] 72,445,205) 12,634,590) 85,079,795 
192400... 42, 01,602 12,636,599| 5,756,586, 2,478,04 4,608,950} 72,164,589] 10,308,990) 82,473,579 
OLS ss: hs 47,369,507 13,097.318 8,499,080} 3,721,159} 3,782,819} 80,577,138] 14,600,198} 95,177,336 
1926. 56,219,306| 14,534,792) 5,282,283) 2,026, 4,122, 6,193, 2: 12,133,110 een 
1927. .| 45,728,761] 14,517.814| 8,368,227) 2,367,949 Baetees Sees 12,793,256} 94,177,389 
PO7S. 54,638,143 Arti e.1) 8,374,030) 2,760,576) 5,181, 95, 855| 14/880,956|110,752,811 
4929. .... 56,085,697| 18,894,943) 9,873,453! 2,732,478) 5, 528, 795 101; 005; 055] 23,767,656 124/832/711 
T9830... ..... 42'835,953| 13,200,999} 13,055.876| 1,826,862 4960.5 82'85: 261] 23,720,778) 105,579,039 
FOST. 2... 38,083,176 7,362,276) 7,279,392 963,525) 3.982,247| 62,948,791] 16,565,055] - 79,513,846 
1082. .i-.- 26,460,080 728,449) 6,183,019; 1,007,624) 2,594,9 43,749,182 466,395) 56, 77 
1933..... pu 6,202,518} 6,934,485 1,074,755) 8,479,477] 53,933,153 Bee aes abeayacy 
1934... 5,817,897) 8,796,584! 10,009,542| 1,722,276: 4,403,0 70,749,373] 22,479,871 29,244 
petOsb: a... 32, "475,266| 11,380,012 12, 828, 729| 2,944,908; 4,721,872] 63,445,782 29,486,098 gu03t, 880 


The fisheries of the world, including the United Saas Boe ee Og 520,700,00 ,000 ($60, mas ,000). 

any, 

880.1 103 i 600 ($26, 712 ge ae Ceylon, pepe 4 

000,060,000: ($20,000,000); Japan, -7,955,145,000 
ie7a $82,600): Netherlands, 483,425,000 ($11,795,- 
000); Newfoundland, 434,000,000" ($5,951,000); 


persons, on about 800,000 craft, (total Ibs. of fish, 


The quantity (lbs:) of fish caught (value in paren- 
thesis) in the waters of or close by, chic! countries, 
le—C: 


in the last year for which data are aval wes a, $ recor 
813,357,000 ($16,238,000); Chi 1: 610,16 $i 
$51,100,000); Chosen, — 78,025,000 ar dot dou 6 | 610,108,000 RAS IEY. O20): Spain ree 


WORLZS'S RECORD FISH, 
Compiled by Van Camper Heilner, of «ic end Stream, snd by Brancesca La Monte, of the American 


Museum of Natural History. 
CAUGHY BY ANY METHOD. 
“i Name of Fish. | 


Name of Fish. | Yr.) Lbs. |Ozs. Lbs. (Ozs.{ Where Caught 


Bass, Striped...../1891/ 125] 0 G.||Saimon, Atlaatie,\j1901) 103] 2 |D'v'n, F’thSe 
- Channel, . 75| 0) |... |.) nnn h ee ene . 11910 95) O heer Re. 
Cal. BI. Seal i902 800; O |Avalon “al | Shark, Mako....,)1928] 2,176] 0 |So. Africa 
Bluefish......... “eee 27} 0 |Nunt'ki: sisas i} i W. W. Selkirk 

{oa ug Lake, Sf.) Shark, Whale. ../1912/ 26, 3 
Catfish, Miss... ./|1878 150 9 St. Louis, Ma || swordash, BB... dss $000 “4 NE Gorse Aa 
MO cists. Ovcee tas eh Fla. Tgont, Lake... fi 78 80} O |Mackin” e 
erosircie~ « 1895] 211) 8 |Oft Mas: ie Stee thead 103 42| 0 Columbia 7 wr Moh 
Drum, Black.’....).... 146] O )St. Aug., af aac —<, “tty 2 40| - 0 -Lake,Tasm, 
Flounder, Sum... 26] 0 |Noank, C225 22 350] 0 Florida, “in net 
_ Manta (Devilfish) 1919] 3,000] + |Biminy Ban, Peutog Gslaciilah | i 6 ae 8 
Mola (Oc’ n 8'fish) 1919 2'000] + |S. C. Isl., Gime. 4 ES tb ‘igh 
Muskallunge,. .. .|1906 75| + |Min, Laken aan | @eaneee ibe ie Qa etn 
Ray, Whip... ..- 1913 4501 0. |C. Look't, MO. | Wemktish. . an, Hayes 


All of the Field and Stream records, taken for | The ae ‘an deine d in = t 
their annual prize fishing contest, are sworn tc. & on ee mee by Ae: sie exe wa 
Those of the Museum are taken from attested | a Knights Ke t was 38 feet long, and 
records, or from authoritative scientific authors. 5 gi oily of 18 

The tuna was caught with rod and reel. jongst the sea mii mals whales are the most 

The whale shark is a spotted giant, probably eal 
largest fish in existence, according to E. W. Gudger, 
an associate at the American useum of Nature! 
History. It is in many ways rather like, a whale 
(which is & mammal). It has small teeth, and is 


me eae} was ca é 
not predacious. It is rarely seen in recent years. ; in Es eae se 


a ' 
Ww OFFICIALS, UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO, 


UNITED STAT North Carolina—Director, Dept. of C ’ 
packer Mee Bivision of Game Management, | tion and Development, Raleigh. aa aati 


_ Biological Surv North Dakota—State Game and Fish Commis 
oa Alabama —Cotamissioner of "Game and Fisheries, a et ee Y 
ntgomery o—Commissioner of Conservation, Depart- 
Alaska—Executive Officer, Alaska Game Com-} ment of Agriculture, Columbus. “a 

mission, qaimeau, or Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- Oklahoma—sState Fish mud Game Warden, 

ington, D. C. Oklahoma Ci 
Arizona—State Game Warden, Phoenix. Oregon—State Game Commission, 616 Oregor 
Arkansas—Secretary, Game and Fish Commis- | Building, Portland. 

sion, Little Rock. Pennsylyania—Executive Secretary, Board ot 
California—Executive Officer, Fish and Game | Game Commissioners, Harrisbur: a. 

Commission, 450 MeAllister Street, San Francisco. | ° Rhode Island—Chairman, Commissioners ay : 
Colorado—State Game and Fish Commissioner, | Birds, Providence. 


Denver. South Carolina—Chief Game Warden, Columbia, 
Connecticut—Superintendent of Fisheries and South Dakota—Director of Game and 

Game, Hartford. Pierre. 
Delaware —Chief Game and Fish Warden, Dover. Tennessee—Conservation Commission, Nashville, : 
District of Columbia—Superintendent Metro- Texas—Executive Secretary, Game, Fish and — 

Dolitan Police, Washington Oyster Commission, Austin. 


5 Florida—State Board of Conservation, Talla- Merc ae Fish and Game Commissioner, salt 

assee. e City : 
Georgia—Game and Fish Commissioner, Atlanta. Vermont—Fish and Game Commissioner, Mont- m, 
Hawaii—Director of Fish and Game, Commission pelter. 

of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu. Virginia—Executive Secretary, Commission ot 
Idaho—Fish and Game Warden, Boise. Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. 
Iilinois—Director, Department of Conservation, Washington—Director, Department of Gan 

Spring field. 401-412 Lloyd Building, Seattle. 
Indiana—-Director, Division of Game and Fish, West Virginia — Conservation Commissto 

Dept. of Conservation, State House, Indianapolis. Charleston. 
Towa—State Fish and Game Commission, Des Wisconsin—Conservation Director, Madisor 

Moines. Wyoming—State Game and Fish ae 
Kansas—State Fish and Game Warden, Pratt. | Cheyenne. ; 
Kentucky—Game and Fish Commission, Frank- CANADA. 

Canada—Commissioner, National Parks. of eee 


fort. 
Louisiana—Commissioner of Conservation, Court | sqa, Department of Interior, Ottawa. i 
Building, New Orleans. Alberta—Game Commissioner, Departmen 
Maine—Commissioner of Inland Fisheries ‘and Agriculture, Edmonton. 
Core, State House, Augusta British Columbia—Game Commissioner, 
ryland—State Game Warden, 512 Munsey Dunsmuir St., Vancouver. 
Building. Baltimore. Manitoba——Director of Game and Fisheries, 
Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries partment of Mines and Natural Resources, Winni: 


re Game, Dept. of.Conservation, 20 Somerset St., New Brunswick—Chief Game Warden, De 

oston. L and Mines, Fredericton. 

Michigan—Director, Department of Conserva- gi ih Maen ‘puscitonice=_ Gh 

tion, Lansing. - Lands Administration, Department ‘ot Interi or, 
Minnesota—Director, Division of Fish and Game, | Ottawa. (Admiinisters, Northwest Game Re? 


Department of Conservation, St. Paul. Nova Scotia—Department of Lands and 
Mississippi—Director of Conservation, State | Halifax. 
e and Fish Commission, Jackson. Ontario—Deputy Minister of Game and ¥is shi 
Missouri—Game and Fish Commissioner, Jeffer- ies, Toronto. 
son City. Prince Edward Island—Game Inspector, 
Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, Helena. | lottetown. 
Nebraska—State Game Warden, Lincoln. penn er ES Minister of Colonization, i 
Nevada—Secretary, State Fish and Game Com-| an isheries, Quebec. 
Saskatchewan—Game Cone 


mission, Reno. 
New Hampshire—Fish and Game Commissioner, | ment of Natural Resources, Regina. 

Concord. Yukon—Territorial Secretary, Dawso: 
New Jersey—Secretary, Board of Fish and Game Newfoundland—Department of 

Commissioners, Trenton. sources, St. Johns. ‘ 
New Le lag ine nig eB hater spe ree MEXICO. ' 

—Director, Division 0: ani P 
Fhe ee oe Conservation, State Office Building, peer ta a de Fomento Agrico 
Albany. Jacinto, D. 


Parks contain game preserves and bird refuges. A list was published in 
aioe pages 308 and 369 Piadiediny the bird sanctuaries of the National Association of Audubon Te t! 
the 1936 ae listed the big-game preserves of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 4 


There are many migratory-b: refuges, established by the U. S. Government. 


WOODLAND ON FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1934. 1929. 1934. 1929. States. 


States. 


5s NATIONAL FORE: 
(The — compiled by the U. 8. Forest | Service, 
A ee | ; es 


eters 2 Wisconsin... 
Puerto Rico. 3.483) Wyoming. . 


"16, i37" 360 S. Carolina. . | ‘ 
ei 206,026 ||S. Dakota... ; Total for 
4,985,848 ||Tennessee.. . 450,627 the 147 | 
Sect.) 19/742,656 IN. Base... "600,084 ||Utah.......| - » National 
Aes 8,542, a8 Vermont... . 64,54 Forests. .| 165,978,691 
1 


AREA OF FORESTS SerewbanG INTO TWO CR MORE STATES. | 

Gross | Net Gross ; Net ; 

States. Area. Area. Forest States. Area. | Area. 

Adee ae Ariz. N. Mex..|1,717,542}1,568,929 || Kootenail. . . .|Idaho, Mont. . {2,086,968|1,773,380 : 


GNioe poe eD Utah, Mont.. .|1,115,531/1,073,220 || La Sal. .}Colo. Utah....| 543,441) 530,802 i 
Idaho Mont... |1,983,273/1,886,743 || Lolo... . |Idaho, Mont. . |2,272,113|1,681,744 a 
So. Dak. Wyo.| 785,523} 644,108|| Minidok . |Idaho, Utah... 636,997}. 591,199 ; 
'Tdaho Utah. . .|1,050,823| 819,126||Mono.......... Calif. Nev... . - |1,358,380 1,261,254 

Idaho Wyo...| 741,985} 715,844||Nantahala...... Ga. N. C. S. ©}1,072,500| 373,477 . 
..|Ga.N.C.Tenn.} 833,600} 513,211/|Ouachita....... Ark, OKl...... 1,898,906|1,085,977 ' 
Byhatee Ari. New Mex |1,505,086/1,448,787|| Pisgah. ........|No. Car. ent 529,842] 332,291 ; 
Bes tes Mont. §. Dak. }1,306,065| 1,195,944 || Rogue River... . |Calif. Ore - |1,209.785|_ 896,969 
See Nev. Utah....| 943,435] 858,728!|Siskiyou........ - |Calif: Gres -..|1,725,310]1,371,577 
. |Calif. Nev. . 845,159] 565,680||Tahoe..........|Calif. Nev... .]1,191,020} 582,696 


2 We Wars oth, -419,695/1,378,3 
ney. S ies :..|So. Dak. Wyo.| 583,577) 506,253|| Umatilla....... Ore. Wash... .|1,387,461|1/275,244 4 
tye Calif. Nev. 1,631,285/1, 582,090||Unaka......... No. pes ae 412,000} 157,165 
...|Id. Wash. Mont 1,390,736) 1, ‘082, 250|| Wasatch....... Utah, - 11,007,722} 795,979 
‘Calif, Ore... . ./1.7087117/1,509,538!) White MountainiMa. N. ‘Re "855,200] 633,865 ‘ 


difference between gross and net area represents alienated lands. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY FOREST AREAS. 


é Mun'pal & C’ty | Gr. Total 
Forest Land in State Ownership Forests and 
Under Administration as Forest Parks 


State Forests {State Forest Pks. 


: Other |Tot. S'te 
Units | (Acres) | Units | (Acres) | (Acres) | (Acres) | Units | (Acres) 
18 4,269} 21 23,285) 404,800} 432,354 
Sew hl epost ea S| ne Freee 36,790 6,7: 
pie seo 9,710 ‘ 209,710 
10 19,528] 70 DDS BBG Sew om 312,085 
rs ie han eee | eee ee 176,365} 176,365 
PSN On or 20 66,276| 40 LE THO cae 77,586 
Beane s 3 1,2: PPS ey SR | hore poe 1,223 
Aes Senne 1 32,730 7 16,774 259| - 49,763 
Re Sstiatersugt i > 1 10 8 OOP a cis eters 5,135). 
eS nee 1 447,363 1 7,500} 443,117) 897,980 
1 19 9,658 6,000 9,141 
li 15 13,119} 25,000) 77,385 
ee 54 DORN 5 coe cra 14,00 
oa 30 1S, bESb. . Se as 18,518 
1 5 4,948} 15,000} 23,57: 
2 CSIR (RIO CY Ameer a ee 6,72) 
356 ioe 1 10 6,191} 327,638] 353,146 
Peahe sis. 6 8 3 1,3. Les 60,480 
Pees aetess vs 67 18 26,617 226,380 
21 74 56, "630 4, sod" reo 2,4951538 
eta 5 s,- 31 3 44/360] 1,521,000|2'885,391 
1 9 8000] 1,250,000) 1;281,000 
5 15 »OT4 ‘000 "68 
7 ree Seeger 311/260] 513/520 
- 5 BGGEl... seas ,66 
Wee oe 2 918 2,000 2,918 
90 15 2,243 2,800} 42,625 
8 11 16,610} 13,909) 84,857 
te rh a) phasis 224,093] 224,093 
erin» wikis 9 3 4 3 122,181 ,973]2,755, 13 
oh Ae 2 3,50 5 ae eocat ges 
ee i aya Suseeed's et j 550 
3 ep ae 8 63,071) 56 44,576 ,900]} 121,147 
>. oat SB iS ee 8 30,620} 16,000 62 
ee ease 6 78,262) 92 86 ,000} 124,128 
Boe Es + ae 1,647, re a eyo 474, ene 2, 140, 772 
5 i 8 16,320 400 23°20 
2 15,167 1 » 52,715 9,600} 77,482 
5 30,139 2 KOBOP asc eke 21 
5 41 3 2,400 ee Breed 
ee Poe Nod ite spe ae i 01 
ery is so 21 48,118) 12 4,851 ,000) 3:09 
sl ESR oe 1 58 6 20,465 ,500} 2, 55: 
Sao se 5 51,269) 58 17,000) 1, 105,000]1, 173, ree 
eee 3 5, 98: 5 Teh az aa 
A tet poem 4 164,780] 17 P 


120/000 


tates—N. ational Parks _and 


national monuments, 11 national military 
national cemeteries, and 3 parkways, totaling 
in the District of Columbia total 6,986 acres. 
Following are the parks. The 
square miles. 


Abraham Lincoln, 1916, in Kentucky, near 
Hodgenville (0.17)—Contains the log cabin and part 
of the farm where Abraham Lincoln was born. 

a Acadia, 1919, Maine coast (24.08)—The group of 
p granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
3 also bold point on opposite mainland across French- 
ag Bay. Formerly called the Lafayette National 


y Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (55)— 
; Box canyon filled with countless array of fantasti- 
2 eally eroded pinnacles. Best exhibit of vivid coloring 
of earth’s materials, 

Carlsbad Caverns, i930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (16)—Contains stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, with magnificent limestone decora- 
tions. : 

Colonial National Historical Park, 1936, South- 
eastern Virginia—Includes three acres of historic 
importance in Colonial history—Jamestown, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Yorktown. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (251)— 
Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct vol- 
cano. Sides 1,000 feet high. Interesting lava forma- 
tions. Fine fishing. 

Fort McHenry, 1925, Baltimore, Md., Harbor 
1 (0.07)—Restored and preserved as birthplace of 
, “Star-Spangled Banner.” __ 
¢ General Grant, 1890, Middle Eastern California 
(4)—Created to preserve the celebrated General 
Grant Tree and grove of Big Trees. 
| Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (1,534)— 
j Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
character. 250 glacier-fed lakes of romantic beauty. 
: 60 small glaciers. Precipices thousands of feet deep. 
Almost sensational scenery of marked individuality. 
Fine trout fishing. 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 
(1,009)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(150)—Includes: most spectacular portion of Teton 
Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1926, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (617)—This area is not to be de- 
veloped as a national park until at least 427,000 acres 

have been donated to the United States, as specified 
A in organic act. z : 
Hawaii, 1916. Hawaii (245)—Interesting volcanic 
: areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes on 
the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge extinct 
P yoleano on the island of Maui. 
Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1.58)— 
~ hot springs said to possess healing ee Many 
. hotels and boarding houses; bathhouses under 
r Government supervision. Reserved by Congress in 
4 1832 as the — ereiuge Reservation to prevent 
loitation of hot waters. 
4 assen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (163) 
. —trecently active volcano in United States proper. 
Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 6,913 feet; 
hot springs; mud geysers. . 
piammads Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
—-series of caverns including spectacular onyx cave 
formation. Became nationally known in the war of 
1812 when saltpeter from the cave was used in mak- 


“ 
- wder. 
ol Ing Bea Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (80)— 
r Most notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 
> dwellings in the United States, if not in the world. 
Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1 1-3)—Served as 
base hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and was the main camp site of 
the American armies during the winters of 1776-77 
4 1779-80. 
Se ence McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
y (3,030)—Highest mountain in North America. 
<< Rises higher above surrounding country than any 
A. other mountain in the world. 
A 
5 


Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
* (878)—Largest accessible single peak glacier sys- 
2 tem: 28 glaciers, some of large size; 48 square miles 
of glacier, 50 to 500 feet thick. Wonderful sub- 
P alpine wild-flower fields. 
¥ Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (1.33)—Sulphur 
4 and other springs said to possess healing properties. 
a - Rocky Mountain, 1915, North Middle Colorado 
(405)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, peaks 
11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable records 
of glacial period. % 
Sequoia, 1890, Middle Hastern California (604)— 
_ The Big Tree National Park. Scores of sequoias 20 


Te sera 
pul THE NATIONAL PARKS AND NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


"The National Park Service (Aug., 1936) is responsible for 26 national 
1 i " My ) parks, 2 national historical park 
67 i ks, 10 battlefield sites, 4 miscellaneous memorials, TI 


Dar 
15,589,821 acres or 24,202 square miles. 


aids ates 
Monuments. 


In addition, areas 


year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, Wn 


to 30 feet in diameter, thousands over 10 feet in 
diameter, General Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in dia- 
meter and 272.4 feet high. Towering mountain 
Tanges; startling precipices. Mount Whitney and 
Kerri River canyon. = | y 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northwestern Virginia 
(276)—Embraces outstanding scenic section of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (18)—Cavern 
having several miles cf galieries and mumerous 
ehambers containing peculiar formations. > >i 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(3,438)—More geysers than in all rest of world — 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified — 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many large 
streams and waterfails. Vast wilderness, one of the __ 
greatest wild bird and animal preserves in the world, 
Exceptional trout fishing. le A 

Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California 
(1,176)— Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; 
romantic vistas: many waterfalls of extraordinary — 
height; 3 groves of Big Trees; high Sierra; Waterwheel 
Falls. Good trout fishing. ? 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


(They number 69, and cover 11,780.42 square Pa 
miles, or 7,539,473.60 acres.) : ae 
Administered by the National Park Service. 
These ‘“‘monuments” at reservations, include ti “2 
Aztec Ruins at Aztec, New Mexico; the Cliff Dwellers 
ruins in Arizona and New Mexico; Big Hole Indian 
1877 Battlefield in Montana; Castle Pinckney, near 
Charleston, S. C.; Jamestown, Va.; H. Jefferson, — 
Fla.; Craters (lava) of the Moon, Idaho; Death ~ 
Valley, Calif.; Dinosaur fossil remains, Watson, 
Utah; George Washington’s birthplace near Fred-— Na 
ericksburg, Va.; Glacier Bay, Alaska; Grand Canyon, 
Ariz.; Black Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo.; Sand 
Dunes in the San Luis Valley, Colo.; Katmai, Valley 
of 10,000 Smokes, Alaska; Lava Beds, Mt. Heb: 
Calif.; Mounds (prehistoric) near Chillicothe, O.; — 
Muir (redwood) groves in Calif.; Natural anaes A 
in Utah; Petrified Forest, near Adamana, Ariz.: 
Joshua Tree, in Calif., south of the Mojave Desert; 
Statue of Liberty, N.J.-N. Y. Harbor; Mt. Olympus, __ 
Wash.; Ocmulgee (Indian mounds), 2, ee pa 
in and around Macon, Ga.; Pioneer, which includes — 
Boonesborough Boones Station, Bryans Station, 
and Blue Licks Battlefield, all in Kentucky. Blue 
Licks is the accredited site of the last battle of the | 
Revolution on Aug 19, 1782. 3 ae 
Kill Devil Hill Monument, No. Car., where the 
Wright pioneer sustained flight by a heavier-than- — a 
air machine was made, is now classed as a Mis- RA 
cellaneous Memorial. ; YAN 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS. 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Chattanooga, — 
Tenn. Fort Donelson, Dover, Tenn. Fredericks-— 
burg and Spotsylvania County Battle Fields 
Memorial, Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse, Greensboro, 
No. Car. Kings Mountain, Kings Mountain, No. 
Car. Moores Creek, Currie, No. Car. Petersburg, 
Petersburg, Va. Shiloh, Pittsburgh Landing, Tenr 
Stones River, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg, | 
Vicksburg, Miss. I 


BATTLEFIELD SITES, 


Park. 


have been erected. Restoration has extended to the 
gardens of the town, many of which have been re- 
- claimed or reconstructed. $ 

Among the important exhibition buildings which 
_ are open to the public are: the Governor's Palace & 
_ Gardens, one of the most notable estates in colonial 
America, which with its dependencies, gardens, 
courtyards, falling gardens and canals has been re- 
constructed; the Capitol, a duplicate of the original 
‘structure erected in 1699-1705, which was the scene 


a 


~ 


_ events of historic importance occurred; the restored 
Old Court House of 1770 which contains an informa- 

_ tion bureau, and an unique archaeological exhibit 
of colonial glass, china, hardware; utensils and build- 

ing materials recovered in excavating more than one 
hundred foundations in Williamsburg; the Public 


‘here are three national parks in which the Big 
2e8 are found—Yosemite, Sequoia, and General 
, all in California. In Yosemite National 
there are three groves of Big Trees, the 


pirat Hamilton and o er ao 
able prisoners were confined; we restored Ludwell-— 
Paradise House, 1717-19 one of the noted town 
houses of the capital city which now contains Mrs. — 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr’s Collection of American 
Folk Art; Market Square Tavern and the Travis 
Hause, both of which have been restored and fur- 
nished. 

In addition to these exhibition buildings there are 
other noted colonial structures not included in the 
Restoration but which are open to the public. 
Among these are: Bruton Parish Church which was 
completed on the site of an earlier church in 1715, 
where George Washington and other great Virginians 7 
of the colonial — boii el the George Wythe 4 
House, home of the first professor of the first law 
course offered by an American college, and head- 
quarters of George Washington prior to the siege of 
Yorktown; the restored Sir Christopher Wren Build- 
ing of the College of William & Mary named for the 
great architect from whose design early records 
state it was built; and the restored Powder Magazine, 
erected in 1714. Removal of powder from this 
magazine by Lord Dunmore on April 20, 1775, pre- 
cipitated the Revolution in Virginia. 

The old houses and gardens which have been re- 
stored are usually open only on special occasicns 
such as Garden Week. ‘ 

Tidewater Virginia, contains two other places of 
historic interest and importance near Williamsburg. 
They are—Jamestown Island, site of the first per- 
manent settlement on this side of the Atlantic, and— 
Yorktown, where the culminating battle of the Revo- 
lution was fought. a 

The Colonial National Historical Park is an 
historical reservation, established in 1930, and ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service of the 
Department of Interior. Its boundaries include 
“Jamestown Island, parts of the city of Williams- 
burg, and the Yorktown battlefield,"’ and highways 
eonnecting these areas. 


BIG TREE FACTS AND FIGURES 


Merced and Tuolumne Groves northwest of Yosemite : 
Valley, and the Mariposa Grove on the sovthern 


edge of the Park. 


SIZE OF BIG TREES IN MARIPOSA GROVE, YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA, 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1030. 


G 
afayette*..... 
Cra Sheridan 

att [oan ae 
St. Louis. . 


‘ir. | Diam 
Name. Hght. at 10 ft. 
Base. | ab.gr. 
Feet Feet | Feet 
+ ee. SPR eee General Logan 239 78.7 | 18.5 , 
Be, TCs cnc ye Rea Galen Clark. . 240 67.5 | 15.3 ‘ 
8 7 || Pittsburgh . 232 60.5 | 12.7 mt 
2 4 || Vermont. 253 53.2 | 12.4 a 
0 0 231 86.4 | 19.5 ~ 
St a en tar 8 240 57.1 | 14.8 
4 8 228 55.6 | 11.9 
os | 9 244 59.9 | 14.6 
0 5 229 58.4 | 12.9 
3 9 280 54.5 | 13.8 
6 1 249 65.0 | 15.0 
a | 2 265 53.7 | 12.6 
a) " Seb yee 268.5 | 55.7 | 13.0 


easured in 1933-—correct. 


1 eed 
__ The monster tree of the Mariposa Grove is the 
Pi Grlzaly Giant, whose girth is 94.2 feet, whose dia- 
at the base is 29.6 feet, whose diameter 10 
Jbove ground is 20.7 feet and whose height 
feet. It is probably a little short of 4000 


| 2 
“Bie ir ft Sequoia National P. 
ig Trees of Sequoia National Park—In Sequoia 
y ional Park there are 32 known groves of Big 
_ Trees totaling 98,000 acres including the famed 
< ant Forest Grove, which is the largest known 
i Tree grove in the world, containing some 2,380 
es, and is the home of the General Sherman Tree. 
e three largest trees at Sequoia National Park 
roy va circumf. at base, ft.) General Sher- 


es 
are 
ite Abe Lincoln, 259.0, 98.2; Presi- 


_ The histor: 
‘Says the National Park Service. Once, a hundred 


million or so years ago, their ancestors flourished 
over a large portion of the Northern Hemisphere 
in such widely separated areas as Mongolia, Green- 
land, Spitzbergen, Europe, and many portions of 
NL Sipe i 
ecording to James C. Shirley, Yosemite ranger 
naturalist, the tallest tree in the United States is 
Founder’s Tree, a coast redwood, on the Dyerville 
Flat in northern California. Its tip waves 364 
feet_above ground; it is 15 feet through at the base. 
A Douglas fir in Washington is 330 feet tall and 
only six feet through at waist height. An Aus- 
tralian eucalyptus, felled years ago, reached 346 
feet; none standing is more than 310. No Sierra 
redwood is more than 310 feet high, though some 
have a diameter of forty feet and claim the title 
of the world’s ‘“‘biggest’’ trees—in board‘ feet of 
lumber. Mexico's famous Tule cypress has as - 
great a diameter, but is only 160 feet tall. It may, 
however, be the oldest tree in the world, No 
~ a ke esored - Be a full 4,000 years old. 
WoO! ad an unt of 

2 aUB can noguere count of 


+ 


__ United States—Prices of Food. 


a s, a ad - 4 re 
_ AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. i 
(Figures Sho ents per Pound, Quart or Dozen; by United States Bureau of Labor Statisties.) i 
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WHOLESALE PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR; 1926 = $1. 
(By the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor.) 


Farm Hides, | Textile} Fuel, | Metal | Build- | Chem- 
Year. Prod- | Foods. | Leather] Prod. | Light- | Prod. ing icals, i 
ucts Prod. ing Mate. | Drugs.| ings. 


4 


| 


$1.399| $1.558| $1.468| $1.745| $1.631| $1. $1.764 $1.776| $1.074 
1. 1.546} 1.410} 1.832] 1.787} 1.247| 1.8 9) 1-761) “1113 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX IN UNITED STATES SINCE 1913. 
(Compiled by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Dept. of Labor; 1926 = 100.) 


—__——$—$—$——— — ————————————————rr eee 


Farm Hides, | pextiie| Fuel, | Metal Build- | Chem- | House- 
Prod- Leather! prog. | Light- ing icals, |furnish- 
ucts Foods. Prod. 7 ing Prod. Mate. | Drugs. 
71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80.2 
71.2 64.7 70.9 54.6 56.6 80.2 52.7 81. 
71.5 65.4 75.5 54.1 51.8 86.3 53.5 | 112.0 
84.4 75.7 93.4 70.4 74.3 | 116.5 67.6 | 160.7 
129.0 | 104.5 | 123.8 98.7 | 105.4 | 150.6 88.2 | 165.0 
148.0 | 119.1 | 125.7 | 137.2 | 109.2 | 136.5 98.6 | 182.3 
157.6 | 129.5 | 174.1 | 135.3 | 104.3 | 130.9 | 115.6 | 157.0 
150.7 | 137.4} 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 
88.4 90.6 | 109.2 94.5 96.8 | 117.5 97.4 | 115.0 
93.8 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 107.3 | 102.9 97.3 | 100.3 
98.6 92.7 | 104.2 | 111.3 97.3 | 109.3 | 108.7 | 101.1 
00.0 91.0 | 101.5 | 106.7 92.0 | 106.3 | 102.3 98.9 
109.8 | 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7.-| 101.8 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
99.4 96.7 | 107.7 95.6 88.3 96.3 94,7 96.8 
105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4 95.5 84.3 97.0 94.1 95.6 
104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90.4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.2 
88.3 90.5 | 100.0 80.3 78.5 92.1 89.9 89.1 
64.8 74.6 86.1 66.3 67.5 84.5 79.2 79.3 
48.2 |. ° 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.5 
51.4 60.5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.6 
65.3 70. 86.6 72.9 73.3 86.9 86.2 75.9 
78.8 83.7 89.6 70.9 73.5 86.4 85.3 8.05 


“AVERACE PRICES RECE 
te (From the U, S. Bureau 


3| g le. ; 
wes | ab rtd ; 
S| as >3| SB ‘ 
a| Sa i ¢ 
88 | 28. 1 |B sd] & | Oni sa = 5 Sa 
8.99/12.89] 9.34 53.3 5.35/16. 233.8|143.6 
6.32] 9.34] 5.30) 19.6 3.04] 9. .2| 64.6 : 
4.75] 7.23] 4.57 | 18.0 2.70| 7. -2| 44.6 5 
§.51| 8.05 ear 39.3 3.06} 9.4 .6| 70.2 
5.38] 8.36] 6.71 36.6 3.37)10.4 .7| 73.6 
a'S, SIP ice Og Reereaee 5.63} 8.50] 7.86 42.8 3.04/10.52 ITZ Oo 
6.31] 9.44) 7.95 38.9 8.38} 9.5 me ea-8 
6.45] 9.75) 6.87 30.9 2.62) 10. .2| 64.3 
8.48/10.88] 7.52 33.2 1.78) 9. 2) 75.2 
8,97|12.20} 7.84 35.9 2.41|12. .5| 80.2 
8.69/11.84) 6.91 27.4 2.46/11. 5) 77.3 
6.41] 8.61] 4.04 17.4/5s 3.29) 9. Bt Sid 
"erence ae ee 4.29| 5.62] 2.48 12.5 1.53] 6. oa a 
iid 6 RL OOt eae 3.28] 4.12) 2.10 | 8.9 0.98) 5. Bh bal 
Be). ee Seles 3.33] 4.46) 2.71 24.6 2.13} 5.3 A 9 
Bevin tian ss 5.06} 5.84) 3.30 oh | 7.86 .3| 85.3 f 
SL OOS eCee ee 6.22] 8.15] 4.34 24, 1.27 re 5 | 


The figures represent cents per pound or dollars 
per 100 pounds in the cases of hogs, cattle, calves, 
sheep and lambs; cents per pound as to wool; dollars 


per head for cows and horses; dollars per bushel as 
to beans and all seeds but cotton; dollars per ton as 
to cottonseed meal. 
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THE FARMER’S DOLLAR: ITS INDEX VALUE. 
(By the Department of Agriculture, 1910-1914 = 100.) 
Index Numbers of Prices Received. — Ret’il Prices P’d for 


(August, 1909-July, 1914—100.) Commodities Used. 
; (1910-14—100.) 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX IN UNITED STATES, JULY 1. 
(Known as Dun’s Index Number; prepared by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., N. Y.) 


Bread- Dairy and Other » Cloth- iscel- 
July 1. stuffs. Meat. Garden, Food. ing. Metals ise Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. Dollars, Doitars. Dollars Dollazgen 
8.906 10.901 9.482 16.324 14.834 16.070 91.415 
1.4 14.663 10.556 21.173 16.744 22.936 119.168 
17.469 20.061 18.427 34.459 21.450 34.855 17 
16.707 19.802 20.036 39.929 23.796 38 . 587 183 ii 
16.047 20.205 19.419 37.925 22.515 35.851 185.485 
22.397 21.236 19.916 38.334 21.908 36.049 195.899 
21.301 21.199 20 .163 33.741 22 .734 37.159 186 .014 
19 .329 20 .733 18 .928 33 .187 22 .351 37 .551 85 
22.102 20.905 19.806 36 .543 20.796 36 .646 195.183 
23.591 21.058 19.110 34.578 21.314 36.640 188 .689 
20.070 19.692 17.998 30.657 19.925 34.911 171.595 
14.836 15.692 16.610 25.934 18.955 31.459 146.591 


. . 582 
17.841 25.748 
DUN’S COMMODITY PRICE INDEX, JAN. 1 


age Hg Other Cloth- Miscel- 
Meat. oo en. Food. ing. Metals. laneous. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
7.258 13.702 9.200 17.484 18.085 16.312 95.295 
9. 18.906 10.803 20.635 17.496 22.122 123.434 
19.955 29.077 24.944 52.778 28.963 42.734 247 A 
15.240 25.176 690 34.108 28.149 42.540 9 
13.850 22.914 17.954 31.591 21.312 33.292 
17.276 22.564 19.014 38.154 22.987 36.126 185. ot 
15.868 23.424 20.398 40.755 23.251 37.005 189.9 
19.683 23.011 19.948 40.205 23.379 34.780 202.565 
20.255 26.077 46 37.166 23°411 35.730 197.281 
19.418 24.593 20.160 32.471 23.647 38.014 187.758 
23.480 19.451 36.039 21.897 37.050 1 
24.620 21.690 19.596 35.658 21.348 36.780 192.365 
22.622 21.618 18.238 33.297 0.943 35.994 186.513 
19.841 18.071 17.378 27.019 19.351 32.691 159.719 
15.623 17.869 16.806 22.989 18.429 31.674 140.681 
10.660 19.141 16.298 19.784 20.330 927 130.166 
9.8 24.369 17.020 28.880 23.850 37.221 162,309 
16.936 9 17.183 27.579 23.321 39.086 173.075 
22.190 00. 31.194 24.110 38.583 178.063 


WHOLESALE BRITISH PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Average 1913 — 100. Compiled by the Board of TradegLondon.) 


Groups. Ttems| 1921 Le 1923] 1924] 1925] 1926] 1927, 1928) 1929] 1930] 1931] 1932] 1933] 1934 
Grereniss |. jc wics +. ay | 194.3] 151.1] 130.2|160.1|163.5| 150.2|152.7|149.11137 8|109.0 89.8] 96.7} 90.4] 9: cS 
Meat and fish. 17 |218.5)172.1/155.7/153.6| 161.7/ 153.8) 137.5) 140.9|146.2/140.2]116.0/105.7)107.1)110. 
Other food....... 19 {214.1 172.3 3) 168.4/184.4/173.2|159.7/165.4|166.7|151.9}132.4]131.0]128.9|112.0}111. 
Total food..... 53 |209.0 165.2 154.5| 166.3) 166.5) 154.8) 152.0 152.3 145.3]126.6|111.5 110.6 6 108-4 4)104.8 
1. 24 |209.9/ 136.8) 147.2) 142.9)126.0/123.5/119.9/112.3)114.2 112.4/104.9) “{ 103.7 7 105.8 8 109.6 £ 
Coal ‘e oiler min.| 20 {178.9 if 2) 143.0} 143.9] 133.3|148.8/122.3]112.2/120.2/104.3] 98.1 6|101.3)10 
Gpttony: ...-)-.--+ 16 |192.3! pee 9) 227.8 rer 8}158.3, 154.7) 164.2) 154.4/121.2) 96. ‘ 38 2 pt 3 
Other “textiles. 15 |171.6'165.5)171.1 495-5) 186 6.4) 160.4 156.4)164.9/151.0/113.6) 91.6) 85.6 5] 93.3 | 
Miscellaneous . - 22 |195.6|166. 3 161: 9)157.6|157.4 145.0|142.5|142.3 135.5)123.4 105. 6 962 2 101 -4|105.2 


Total not food..| 97 |190.9 


All articles. .... 150 |197.2|158.8]158.9/ 166.2'159.1|148.1|141.6 140.3 3 136.5 119.5 104.2 101.6 100.9|104.1 


f Trade index numbers for 1935 are based on 1930 as equalling 100, and are as follows— 
percnte os Seat Aah and eggs, 80.1; other food, and tobacco, 89.9; coal, 102.5; iron and steel, 100.5; non- 
ferrous metals, 86.9; cotton, 86.7; wool, 90.0; other textiles, 69.2; chemicals and oils, 91.0; combined ‘index 


all articles, 88.9. ’ 


155.3 ee 154.9] 144.3) 136.0 183.9 131.7|115.5/100.1 “96.9 9| 99.4/103.7 


<— 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX. 
913/1919] 1920) 1921] 1922) 1923] 19241925] 1926]1927/ 1928) 1929|1930]1931|1932|1933 | 1934 |1935 


1 

J 95| 86] 73| 65) 66] 7 
A ape 96| 87| 72] 67| 67] 72] 72 
England 135! 114| 97] 94] 94 96 100 
Frauos 627 502| 427| 308| 376] 339 
Pics 37| 125| 111] 97] 93 102 
§ ’ 445| 383] 328] 304] 280] 273].. 
aii 7 150| 130| 114! 117] 125| 132) 134 
Holl a*. 100| 90] 76| 65| 6 62 
cima. 171| 172| 174] 174] 162] 165]... 
pores: men! | 140| 122) 111] 109] 107] 114] 116 
aoaar 166} 137| 116] 122] 136 134 140 
ae P lal ae 1 a Ha) 2] | 
eae eo led 79 176) 1 y| 148 145| 141 140) 96| 91| 87| 89] 91 


~* New index, 1926-1930—100 tJuly, 1914100. 
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DITIES. : s 
U. S. EXPORTS OF LEADING commo 
_ (Calendar years. Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. Re-exports not included) _ 


Voitet States—Foreign Trade 


* os Value’ 
ies x P ! cole he Vale ae : Commodity “Foay | 1082 | 108 Vevigh 1935 
Deer ey 1929 | 1932 | 1934 { 1935 1929 oe ae 
— 1} 28.9) 88.7] 38. 
.2| 372.8] 390.9]| Iron and steel-mill pro-| 200.1 
* Cotton, unmanut cot] TIO8| aehal Sia) Desi | Goal and coke... “| 1082] 445) 56.9} 82.0 
tg Plectr. and appar....| 128.0] 43.0} 66.5] _76.0}) Copper, incl. ore an 193.4|° 21.2} 49.8} 49.0 
OE eae 408) 10:3] 91:5] -32.0||Packing-house prod... | 2028) 56-8| 66.9) 43.8 
___ Agric. and implem.. . B 5 21. 5 ye heres 78.8| 19.0] 35. : 
- Petrol. and prod......- 561.2| 208.4| 227.5] 249.1 Meat pro 19| 261] 11.9 
| Btagpetotein Sera Fea) AS) Bhatt oeoas | HRS) Gea) Heal 8 
_ Gasoline... .------ dg and timber...| 109: é E 
4 Ag 102.9} 48.3) 58.2] 61.6 Boards 
eae Sccess: |. .| 541.4 76.3] 190:2| 27/3 Cotton manut., incl. fee il aout aeat ees 
Passenger cars.....- 234.3) 23.6} 78.3) 95.0 : ae ‘dace ales tan 79:4] 97:4) 24:71 20.0 
D) — Motor trucks... --.. 1i1.4| 117] 44:3} 50.6|| Clo ick, Sine 8B Gate aoa ag alae 
ar Tobacco, unmanut. 146.1} 65.9} 125.1} 134.0}| Iron & stee! v. y 77.0} 164] 21:8| 22:1 
- Chemicals & relat. 152.1] 70.4) 92.6) 103.1 hye eect mae ae ae 78| 105 98 
“Chemicals (coaltar, erand manuf.:....|° 37.1| 15.3\> 18.9) 265 
_ industrial, medic.).. 81.9} 43.6) 57.5) 62.3|| Paper an pur eae 316| 13:5) 155| 17.3 
Pigments, paints, var. 29.1; 10.4; 14.2] 16.3|| Photog. & proj. goods: . 429] 13.2] 15.8} -17°3 
Soap, toilet prepara... 16.1; 6.4 6.2] —_7.2|| Leather it Peres erg Ae 
_ Fruits and nuts. -| 137.5] 77.3} 74.2) 93.5|) Furs and man 310] 116) 14:5] 165 
SS" Rpples, tres Beal Tea} Ste da el Ea ee coaie (onel ax eam wee 
¢ ; 4. : g ‘9|| Wheat, incl. flour... ... : : : : 
pred evap, teu Es 17.5) - 17.3) 23.8 Wheat grain........ 111.5}. 32.7| 10.2 2 
Quantity Quantity 
1929 | 1932 { 1934 { 1935 ~ | 1929 | 1932 | 1934 1935 
P Copper, incl. ore and 
Cotton, unmanufact’d 3,982] 4,803] 3,149| 3,234|]_ manu, millionIb.| 998] 328] 625] 607 
Cc Rae penel 1,000 bbl.| 26:394|27/391/41'/127|51,430||Meat products, do. 446 191 251 155 
EMI leet roe Bela Phy Pl 
53) 6, 3 f oards a 3 
Bu ee oie euoes 10,038 oe wat a * panlion a ea ges 3,078} 1,132] 1,330] 1,289 
On Cloth, ’ 
oy ae hie “tire-million eq. yd... 564] 375/ 226/187 
millio; elomeeaas 566, 411| 441] 396)|Automobile casings, ala Saas 
.pples, Gee, 1,000 bu.| 16,857|16;920)}10,070 11,706 Ween nee tigi bean 2,796 = ) 
led and Ov Eni ion Tb. 432/420) 335] 40d ap i000 DU. | 154,346 82,116]86,536]16,012 
,* 30 eat, grain....... 
-—Ganned tute 1,000 tons.| 19,709! 9,597|11,704|10,683 1,000 bu.| 90,130,54,879)16,970| 233 
‘i Machinery includes office appliances and printing machinery. 
4 eT * 
\ U. S. IMPORTS OF LEADING COMMODITIES. - 
(Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars; calendar years.) 
Value Value ; 
—— Commodity _ 
1929 | 1932 | 1934 [| 1935 1929 { 1932 { 1934 { 1935 
:| 136.8| 133.2] 136.9]| Advan. &refinedoils.| 61.0/ 29.2! . 9.6 133 
ose eee 300;3 G7 tite 139. 5 Ollssett, vneveessene| 79.3] 16.5] "2303 84.2) 8S 
- Rubber, crude. ..-.... 241:0| 32.5] 101.6] 119 Hlaxseed 4.5 eos 4 46.5| 5.2) 15.0] 15.6 
“Silk, ra ide pane 427.1) 113.9] 71.8) 95.8 wee incl. ore, manu.} 453.7) 23.7} 27.8] 33.2 
ra Paper and inaii Wesson 163.2} 94.1) 86.5) 93.4|/Burlap............... 77.4) 16.9] 27.5) 33.0 
a PUIG a he ese, « 144.5| 84.7| 76.3] 82.3 Grins. (corn, oats, rye, = 
iy Pap er r pase stocks SN 118.1) 54.4] 71.2) §82.0/| barley)..2..... 2... 5 o2{/ L121 toy 
Ee Sood A Pup. eae eee ipeie Pe ote a "grinding in bona and : . 
res'd. . 4 E gr’ mn bond an 
f _Fegetabie BIOcEE pie): 91.8} 16.5) 44.8] 69.8 OXPOFEN sna cee Soe 15.3 5.4) 14.5) 30.4 
’ Chemic’ls, related prod.} 144.1} 47.9) 65.1] 68.7 For grinding in bond 
- Chemicals (coal tar, : and export....... 15.3 5.4 7.6 9.3 
 indust., medic.)...” . 59.9] 25.3] 33.6] 33.8||Wool & mohair. mil. Ib.| 87-3! 6.0) 16.8} 29.9 
_ Fertiliz. ie materials. 72.9) 18.7} 26.0} 28.6||Fish, incl. shellfish. . 39.8] | 21.4) °23.2] 27.5 
(a uits and nuts 86. 44.3} 45.7] 54.6]|Cocoa or cacao beans. 49.5) 19.7), 19.4+ 266 . 
Fu and manut. 125.9} 28.5} 40.7| 53.2||Tobacco, unmanuf...: 53.8] 23.0] 25.1) 25.8 
mia - Hides and skins 137.3] 22.5) 35.3] 45.6||Flax, hemp, ramie man. 45.2; 19.9) 23.0] 24.5 
_ Wine and spirits. 5 3) 49.1) 41:2]|Diamonds............ 56.0} 10.4 15.4) 247 
¢ Re; »tton manuf. inel Art works. .< 5. <3 2.4, 82.1) 18.5), 16.2} 21.6 
yarns é 69.3) 27.9} 31.9} 40.9|/Wool manuf., includ. 
Cotton clot’ J 15.9 4.2 6.7 71 Fare os choi ethene 78.5) 12.7) 14.7 19.7 
patton and prod. 1143.6) 60.6}, 36.5| 37.3||Sawmill products..... . 54.2) 10.9) 11.8) 19.6 
| Crude petroleum. . 79.9) 30.4] 25.9] 23.5||Meat products........ 40.9 7.6) 12.8] 19.2 
Quantity 
1929 | 1932 / 1934 | 1935 r 1929 GREED) 1934 | 1935 
1,482) 1,501] 1,524) 1,756|/Flaxseed, 1,000 bu..... 24, oe “7,919 oun 14,170/}17,560 
9,777| 5,941) 5,994] 5,908||Copper, million lb... |: "399 ‘41 
1,263 929) 1,036] 1,045||Burlaps, million Ib. . baa 343 373 
87,068|74,053 56, 379 67, 675||Grains, million Ib... 7: 26 22] 1,087 3.517 5 
4,845] 3,584) 4; 419 y! 767 Wheat, R000 BU... 32 13,772) 10,026 18) 543 38; pia 
1,679 i 323 1 612) 1. "085 Wool & mohair, we: ue 280 57| "109 
1,157 Tal ‘803 1,472 Fish, million Ib. S? 370 265 
} 195 144||Cocoa, million Ib... || 508] 480 
Pega: 1 d00 tons .| 2,323 say 3 aur 1,374||Tobacco, million Ib. . 68 57 
Hides, skins, million lb, "516 190 201 "303 Diamonds, 1,000 carats 818) 387 
epee eloth, 1,000 sq. egt= Se) lumber, cabinet 
61, We 29,436] 41 534 63,674 oods, million bd, ft. 1,543 379 
45 33 ‘Meat prod., million Ib. 


204 
‘2 “General aorta through a imports = consumption thereafter. : 
vr (Grain. figures represent imports for consumption in all years shown. 
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U. S—Food Calories; Proteins and Carbohydrates. 
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Each of the following items contains approximately 
100 calories in food and body requirements, which 
total 3,000 calories per day, or more. 

Breads—Corn, 1}4 inches square; brown, 1 medium 
slice; graham, 1 medium slice; coffee cake, 1 small 
Slice; muffin, 1 small; plain rolls, 1; raisin, 1 small 
slice; rye, 2 small slices; sweet rolls, 1 small; wheat, 
1 large slice; Zwieback, 3 pieces. 

Broths and Beef Juice—Beef broth, 8 ounces; 
chicken broth, 8 ounces; mutton broth, 8 ounces; 
beef juice, 5 ounces. 

Cereals (cooked)—Barley, 6 tablespoonfuls liberal: 
bran, 8 tablespoonfuls lib. ; cornmeal, 6 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; Farina, 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; hominy, 7 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; oatmeal, 7 tablespoonfuls lib.; rice 
6 tablespoonfuls lib. 

Cereals (dry)—Cornflakes, 10 tablespoonfuls; 
AN yee 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed rice, 10 
tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed wheat, 10 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; shredded wheat, 1 biscuit. 

Cheese—American, 144 cubic inches; cottage, 4 
tablespoonfuls; cream, 134 eubie inches. 

Crackers—Animal crackers, 10; graham, 3; oat- 
meal, 3; oyster, 20; saltines, 3; soda, 4. 

Desserts—Apple tapioca, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.: 
bread pudding, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; cake (sponge or 
angel food), 144 inch square; chocolate eclairs, 1 
small; cookies, 2 medium; cornstarch, 2 tablespoon- 
tuls lib.; custards, 2 tablespoonfuls lib.; doughnuts, 
1 small; gelatin, 4 tablespoonfuls level (dry); ginger- 
bread, 134 inch square; ice cream, 2 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; lady fingers, 2; macaroons, 1; jelly, 1 table- 
spoonful; marmalade, 1 tablespoonful. 

Eggs—Eggs, 1; yolks, 1144; whites, 5. 

Fats—Butter, 1 pat (1 tablespoonful); lard, 1 
tablespoonful, level; olive oil, 1 tablespoonful. 

Fish—Halibut, equivalent of 2 med. chops; 
oysters, 12; salmon, equivalent of 2 med. chops; 
white, equivalent of 2 med. chops. 

Flour—Barley, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; graham, 
3 tablespoonfuls, level; rice, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 
Cee : tablespoonfuls, level; wheat, 3 tablespoonfuls, 

evel. 

Fruit—Apricots, 5 tablespoonfuls lib.; apples, 1 
large; apple sauce, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; banana, 1 
medium; cantaloup, +4 medium; cherries, 4 table- 


100 CALORY FOOD PORTIONS. 


spoonfuls lib.; dates, 3 large; figs, 2 large; grape 
fruit, } medium; grapes, Concord, 25; California, 12. 

Oranges, 1 medium; nga 2 medium; pear, 1 
large; pineapple, 1 medium slice; plums, '3 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; prunes, 4 medium. size; raisins, 40: 
raspberries, 3 tablespoonfuls; strawberries, 16. 
tablespoonfuls. 

Fruit Juices—Grape, 24% ounces; lemon, 6 ounces; 
loganberry, 24 ounces; orange, 6 ounces; prune, 5 
ounces; raspberry, 7 ounces; strawberry, 12 ounces. 

Meat-Bacon, 1 strip (not crisp); beefsteak, 
equivalent of 1 med. chop; chicken, equivalent of 
2 med. chops; ham, equivalent of 44 chop; lamb, 
chop, 1 medium mutton chop, 1 medium dried beef, 
4 tablespoonfuls. 

Milk—Buttermilk, 9 ounces, cream, 2 ounces; 
skimmed milk, 10 ounces; whole milk, 5 ounces. 

Nuts—Almonds, 10; hickory, 2. tablespoonfuls; 
peanuts, 12; pecans, 10; walnuts (English), 10 

Soups—Cream vegetable soups, 4 ounces; thick 
vegetable soups, 5 ounces; clear soups, 20 ounces. 

Sugars—Dextrin-maltose, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 
granulated, 4 teaspoontuls, level; milk sugar, 5 tea- 
spoonfuls, level; malted milk, 2 tablespoonfuls, level. 

Syrups—Ordinary table, 1%  tablespoonfuls; 
maple, 1 tablespoonful; honey, 1 tablespoonful; 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoonful. 

Vegetables—Asparagus, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
beans (green) 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; beans (lima), 4 
tablespoonfuls; beans (baked), 3 tablespoonfuls lib. ; 
beets, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; carrots, 6 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; cauliflower, 13  tablespoonfuls (creamed); 
celery, 6 stalks; corn, 4 tablespoonfuls lib. (creamed); 
lettuce, 3 medium sized heads. 

Onions, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; parsnips, 7 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; peas, 5 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, 
Trish, baked, 1 medium; mashed, 3 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; creamed, 3_tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, sweet, 
1 small; rhubarb, 15 tablespoonfuls lib.; spinach, 
6 tablespoonfuls lib.; squash, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
tomatoes, 10 tablespoonfuls lib.; turnips, 6 table- 
spoonfuls lib. (creamed). 

Miscellaneous—Cocoa, 3 tablespoonfuls (un- 
cooked); chocolate, 44 square; macaroni, 4 table- 
spoonfuls (cooked); olives, 10 medium size; peanut 
butter, 1 tablespoonful. 


PROTEINS AND CARBOHYDRATES. 


Fats or oils have the highest food value and are 
commonly recognized to be the most concentrated 
form of energy. They supply the quickly-burned 
fuels for the body, while the proteins playa par- 
ticularly important role in replacing losses from 
wear and tear in the body cells themselves. 

Both the proteins or nitrogenous constituents of 
foods and the carbohydrate or starchy constituents 
of foods have =e same fuel value; namely, 1,860 
calories und. 

On tie oto hand, the fats or oils have a fuel 
value of 4,220 calories per pound. 

The proteins do not give up all their energy in 
the body as fats and carbohydrates do. 

The reason for this is the fats and carbohydrates 


in the body (as well as when burned outside). are 
completely consumed to form carbon dioxide and 
water, while the proteins are only partially consumed 
and are excreted in the form of creatinin, urea, 
ammonia, and so on. 

In addition to the proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates (which constitute by far the greater propor- 
tion of our foods) there is another highly important 
food essential, namely, the inorganic matter. 

Al! living matter contains inorganic or ash econ- 
stituents, and in the case of bones and teeth the 
percentage of these is high. , 

Deficiencies in the diet of calcium (lime) or 
iodine give rise to ailments and deformities. 


LENGTH OF TIME DIFFERENT FOODS REMAIN IN THE STOMACH. 


ie 
Apples, sweet........ ROH Wi-y- sfateraleos ben an 

Bee ee RA es Oe Bolled m2 PIES. ve 1 30 
E rics Meee Fes 3 8 POMS ss 8 saree oy 2 30 
BOGE eg esc 4. HCTAS BE Solos, 5 3 00 
Beef, fresh salted..... DGUGE Nie 84 res eas 2 2 45 
12) a ees oe Sait 1S Seer Pe ey ee 3 45 
iBreae, frGghe. 2.5. PROG Se cate aS. 5 2 3 30 
Gappags.- >... 22-.2: Miekied 25 2... > = ee 2 4 30 
PRUE ee as ee io ee ee ee 1 30 
MEU ICDIE te a, See ohfard == jC ee ee eer as 2 00 
EROBONG SOROS ta oo cin ome daa gy wise oie ale 3 30 
OR Sicctey- totale a a ee fe, tt a 2 00 
MEDS ICCAD. ba 3) a5 = ciple REY ow 5 fa BGs yt oe 0 2 00 
Hypa, Mesh... :. 2... 0. ft boiled. ... 3 
Wish, not fat. .:....-. Boiled...... -1 30 
Fish, not fat..¢.....- Fried "e 


High. | Low. High. | Low. 
1% iftel| Cis! 3s 
11.00 7 2/16||1909 : 5 
1100 Bde 19.75| 13.60 
9.74] $4 6.15] 9.20 
14.10] 8.35 13.40| 9:3 
1725] 6.85 74.50| 11.70 
2:60] 7.00 14.50] 7:25 
12:25] 9:60 12:75} 7.90 
13.55] 10.60 20'95| 11:20 
12:25| 9.00 31.85| 14:30 


M 

Liver (calves’) 30 
EAMB Soe o3s vase se) 30 
MUGS as 26% daar 15 
BbtOn eS aan ns 00 
Plats oo os 5 Stage cle 5 a ine ole nels «ee 5 00 
Oysters BR te alike 
CMOS CF. Feb sees ..3° 30 
Work, 18. Gt, 2830 2 ee 5 15 
Pork, salt...... : 3 15 
Potatoes... . 2 30 
Rice. 1 oo 
Sausage 3 
Tripe -1 00 
Poke : Roasted a 2 30 

. Roasted or grilled. .... 5 00 


‘Year. High. | Low. 


Se Cts. 
1918.. 38.20} 25.70 
1919... 0.25}; 25.00 
1920.. 43.75) 14.50 
1921 21.55| 10.85 
1922 26.80} 16.45 
1923 37.65} 22.45 
1924 35.70| 22.15 
19 26.05} 19.15 
1926....| 21.25} 12.15 


United States—Vitamins; 
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VITAMINS; HOW THEY PRESERVE LIFE. — 


Vitamin A protects the body against a number of 


_ trqublesome bacterial infections. It also stimulates 
growth and is necessary for well-being at all 


ages. Without a regular supply of vitamin A a 
person loses vitality and may develop infections in 
the eyes, sinuses, ears, glands of the mouth and 
throat, and in some instances in the kidneys and 
bladder. Foods having a yellow or green color are 

- generally rich sources of this vitamin. 
~~ Sources—Antmal Products: Cod-liver ofl, butter, 
milk, salmon, liver, cream, egg yolk, cheese, whole 
milk, kidney. ‘ 
Plant Products—Green and yellow vegetables: 
‘Spinach, escarole, romaine, green lettuce, kale, 
turnip tops, broccoli, endive, chard, 
cabbage, beet leaves, mustard, 
brussels sprouts, snap beans, 
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asparagus, 
romaine, 


) parsnips, rutabagas, turnips. 
_ Fruits: Grapefruit, lemons, oranges, fresh and 
canned pineapple, bananas, apples, peaches, avocado, 
apes, fresh prunes, dates, cherries 
Seeds: Whole grains—wheat, rye, corn, rice, barley 
oats. Nuts—almonds, walnuts, chestnuts, brazi 
nuts, pecans, peanuts. Legumes—beans (all kinds), 
_ cowpeas. lentils, dried peas. Yeasts. 
_ _ A daily supply of Vitamin C is essential for chil- 
dren and adults. Bleeding gums, loose teeth, sore 
oints, loss of appetite with loss of weight and 
fatigue, are symptoms that develop when the diet 
is extremely low or lacking in vitamin C. 
An acute condition of this kind has long been 
2 a ee as scurvy. 
_, Cooked foods cannot be depended upon entirely 
_ for vitamin C nor does the body store a supply of 
his vitamin hence the need for some raw fruits 
‘ und. raw svegetables every day. 
_ Sources—Fruits: Oranges, grapefruit, lemons,’ tan- 
H gerines, apples, Strawberries, cranberries, bananas, 
peaches (fresh and canned), pineapple (fresh an 
N musk- 
_ mnelon, currants, gooseberries. 


broccoli, rutabagzas, collards. snap beans, 
ppers, watercress, carrots, corn(fresh), turnips, turnip 
eens, escarole, legumes (sprouted), rhubarb. white 


potatoes, sweet potatoes, cucumbers, 
onions, radishes, beet greens. __ ; 


cauliflower, 
+ : | 
The mineral elements, calcium and phospho 


| are required in the building of teeth en. 


unless vitamin D is also present in the diet, ‘a 
tissues will not develop normally, and stunted growth 
and rickets may result. chemical substance, 


ergosterol, is changed into vitamin D by ultraviolet — 


light. Foods containing this substance are often 
exposed to the rays of an ultraviolet lamp and thus 
enriched with vitamin D. 

Human skin contains a small quantity of ergosterol 
which may be changed into vitamin D by ultraviolet 
light. Rickets may be cured by exposure of the skin 
to sunlight containing ultraviolet rays. 

Sources—Cod-liver oil. 

Other foods that contain some vitamin D: Egg yolk, 
milk, butter, salmon (canned or fresh), oysters, Cali- 
fornia sardines. Foods enriched with vitamin D by 
Hee Steenbock process of irradiation with ultraviolet 
ight. 

Vitamin E is essential for reproduction and is 
known as the antisterility vitamin. It occurs in a 
great many foods in small quantities but the germ 
of the wheat grain is especially rich. Vegetable oils, 
green lettuce, and a number of other vegetables 
contain™considerable quantities of vitamin E. 
It is not easily destroyed by heat. 

Vitamin G is essential for well-being at all ages 
and especially for preventing the appearance of 
premature old age. A continued deficiency of vita- 
min G causes slowing up of growth or loss of weight, 
sore mouth, digestive disturbances, and in time a 
sensitiveness and inflammation of the skin. These 
symptoms are very similar to those of pellagra. 

Like vitamin B, vitamin G is very soluble in 
water. It withstands the heat of cooking much 
better than vitamin B, but is destroyed when soda 
or other alkaline substances are present. 

Sources—Animal Products: Whole milk (fresh, 
evaporated, dried), skim milk (fresh, dried), butter- 
milk, cheese, eggs, meat liver (beef and pork), kid- 
ney, spleen, heart, lean cuts of beef, pork or lamb, 
salmon. 

Plant Products; Green leaves, mustard, turnip 
tops, kale, beet tops, carrot tops, collards, spinach, 
broccoli, watercress. 

Fruits; Bananas. 

Germ portion of cereals; wheat germ; yeast. 

Milk is depended upon for “complete proteins’; 
that is, it contains a number of varieties of proteins, 
all of which are necessary for the body. In addition 
milk contains at least five essential vitamins. 

The principal vitamins found in milk are A, B, C, 
D,and E. Vitamins A and B areinfair abundance; 
Vitamin C is in fair quantity in unpasteurized milk, 
but it tends to be destroyed in the process of heating. 

The content of D varies considerably according 
to the animal giving the milk, the nature of her food 
and the season, but is never very great 

Milk contains necessary minerals, especially 
calcium and phosphorus, which are depended upon 
for strengthening the bones: practically all of the 
inorganic matter of the bones consists of these two 
minerals. 

Milk 1s deficient in copper and iron. 


a : FOOD VALUE OF FRESH FRUITS. 


, Fuel 
Water) Pr'in | Fat | Sugar 

%- | %- | % | %--| Cat 
84.1 0.3 0.4 11.1 290 

85.4 1.0 0.1 10.4 25 
65. 1.7 | 26.4 0.6 | 1,200 
74.8 1.2 0.2 19.2 445 
85.3 1.2 yi 6.1 285 
83.4 0.6 0.6 9.7 310 
les... 83.0 11 ZO ilixsecta ee 310 
- Crabapples...} 81.1 0.4 0.3 | 12.6 340 
_ Cranberries...| 87.4 0.4 0.7 4.2 240 
| Currants.....| 84.7 | 1.6] 04 | 5.7 | 275 
4 be Hae pen tars ti Ot 14 0.4 | 16.2 395 
_Gooseberries 88.3 0.8 0.4 4.2 215 
 Grapefru! | 88.8 0.5 0.2 6.5 200 
Tapes.... 81.9 1.4 1.4 11.5 355 
uavas,...... 80.6 1,0 0.6 6.1 355 
_ Haws.,......) 75.8 2.0 OB Hees 440 
Lemons. .....} 89.3 0.9 0.6 2.2 200 
By SOTMOB. hea Teas 86.0 0.8 0.1 0.5 240 
‘Loganberries..| 82.9 1.0 0.6 6.0 315 
patie et | (OLE 0.7 0.2 13.7 335 


Fruit. Water; Prin | Fat | Sugar an 

fo» %- %- %. Cal. 

Mulberries....| 82.8 1:2 0.6 9.4 310 
Muskmelons, .| 92.8 0.6 0.2 5.4 125 
Nectarines....} 82.9 0.5 0.1 | 11.8 305 
Oranges...... 87.2 0.9 0.2 8.8 230 
Papayas...... 88.7 0.6 0.1 9.0 195 
Papaws...... 76.6 5.2 OG Nica 435 
Peaches. ..... 86.9 0.5 0.1 8.78] 230 
Peéateey be. n. 82.7 0.7 0.4 8.9 315 
Persimmons 78.2 0.8 0.4 | 15.9 395 
Pineapples 85.3 0.4 0.2 |} 11.9 260 
Plantains. .... 64.7 Les 0.4 | 25.3 635 
Tams) 5 tnt 85.7 0.7 0.2 8.3 255 
Pomegranates.| 75.8 1.5 1.2 | 11.9 455 
Prunes. avs ns 76.5 0.9 0.2.| 13.3 420 
Quinces...... 85.3 0.3 0.1 6.3 260 
Raspberries. ..} 80.7 1.5 1.6 7.9 375 
Rhubarb. .... 94.9 0.5 0.1 0.4 80 
Strawberries. .| 90.0 0.8 0.6 | 52.7 185 
Water melons.} 92.1 0.5 0.2 6.0 140 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION BY WAGE EARNERS. 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statisties, U. S. Dept. of Labor.) 
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Poet The inquiry covered the spring of 1935 and relates to white wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 


workers 


QUANTITY. 
9 New England Cities (181 
Families). iyi 


T Southesstern Citles 43 


Weekly per-capita consumption 


anna gS ese 
by families with total annual 


expenditure per consumption unit of— 


r Food: Group. x $300 | $400 } $500 $300 | $400 | $500 
Under to to and Under to to and 
30 $399 $499 over $300 $399 $499 over 
(41 (47 (41 (52 (48 (32 (22 (46 
Fami- | Fami- | Fami- | Fami- | Fami- | Fami- ‘ami- | Fami- 
lies) Hes). lies) lies). lies). lies) lies) lies). 
Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. t 
ee poultry, and fish........... 2.11 2.58 2.75 3.55 1.22 1.98 2.36 257 
SM ALE ee Sr ere eee -| .53 By it Pe i J .89 .62 .84 .89 .96 
Mile , cfeam, and ice cream. -4- 6.29 6.87 6.77 6.63 4.49 4.99 4.79 5.66 | 
OEE aaa ee -08 61. .06 -12 .06 .O7 .12 -23 
Butter and butter substitutes. | ae]. lez} iez} cet |: :20 |, 4aaq epee 
Cooking oils and fats....... = -| -18 -21 15 -26 31 .43 .38 + 
Lard and lard substitutes.......... PY .20 .24 .18 51 45 -37 .80 
CT A ee a ae ee 2.33 2.04 2.09 1.92 1.10 1.22 1.76 1.44 
Other hebsd couds. So 2. .).2 50. se .74 .86 1.08 1.10 .30 -48 .55 .62. 
AO, RS Te Be PE ee -61 -68 -74 .74 1.46 1.82 1.24 -94 
Other a and cereal products. -41 .64 .55 .47 .98 -90 yh) 97 
I Ea Se ed ee ee 1.31 1.44 1.44 1.48 1.18 1.20 Lube 1.5m 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes........ 3.41 3.74 4.00 3.98 1.58 1.86 2.30 2.08 
; Tomatoes, fresh and canned......... .34 .30 56 .45 36 5 -67 yA 
es Deaky vemetables: 2... - oe. cs. - .37 .43 42 .70 .88 By -79 1.33 
Other vanpianies. Preah ono es .67 .83 1.24 1.67 .85 -96 1,46 1.55 
Ocher vegetables, canned and dried. .70 .67 -85 272 . 58 ay cf .65 14 
PRIORY eee Rd cad oS Sct Nig a don ger ae: -05 .O7 .09 07 .09 -08 -06 -08 
Fruita, Bioehh, ANG SUG nom 2 Ss sie 1.34 2.43 2.71 3.45 1.00 1.56 2.15 2.43 
Fruits, feed and canned. .24 31 -43 .39 YG -25 51 AT 
OE Pe Peete en -15 -F9 27 cid .08 -05 -08 .08 
Miscellaneans co: ee ne eres .23 .40 51 57 27 .39 Al -53 
j PERCENT 
Meats, poultry, and fish............ 100 122 130 168 100 162 193 186 
Lu Tt SRS Rae OES SS 100 134 145 168 100 135 144 155 
ae ere and ice cream 100 130 128 125 100 ili 107 126 
os AS ES Ee 100 138 75 150 100 117 200 383 
j Butter and butter substitutes 100 124 124 133 100 107 120 143 
’ Cooking ofls and fats...... 100 117 83 144 100 139 123 174 
_— and lard pobatiiiee. 100 118 141 106 100 88 73 59 
Sed a) cago Wie pelos 100 88 90 82 100 lil 160 13k 
Other baked ie et oe oe 100 116 146 149 100 160 183 207 
pS ES ee Oe ee a Pee 100 111 121 121 100 125 85 64 
i Other area and cereal products 100 156 134 115 100 92 81 99 
he SN ITE Be RO Ae 100 110 110 113 100 + 102 99 131 
; Potatoes and sweet potatoes ........ 100 110 117 117 100 118 146 132 
; Tomatoes, fresh and canned........ 100 88 165 132 100 142 186 197 
Leafy vegetables..........-..-.... 100 116 195 189 100 88 90 151 
: Other vegetables, fresh......... <2 100 124 185 249 100 113 172 182 
; Other vegetables, canned and dricd. . 3100 96 121 103 100 122 112 128 
, REN GOSS > Soon cnawink 3st ‘ 100 140 180 140 100 89 67 89 
. Pruits , fresh, and juices. 100 181 202 257 100 156 215 243 
: Fruits, dried and canned 100 129 179 163 100 147 Bru 276 
- Canned soup.......... 100 127 180 73 100 63 00 
s Miscellaneous foods. : 100 174 222 248 100 144 132 96 
a lin, N. H., 10 ae ag Boston, Mass., 39 families; Claremont, N. H., 24 families; Concord, ne 
; 23 Tomes: ieee, N. g 10 tamales paattticton a ieee 24 families; Nashua, N. H., 25 families; orbs , 
E Saige. ring fie tam 
3S 4 > on = Spring Memphis, Tenn., 37 families; Mobile, Ala., 23 families; and Richmond, 
, 32 families 
. bas he striking fact shown by the data now available is that, as the total expenditure for all consumer 
increases, there is a substantial increase in the consumption of the so-called protective foods, i. e., the 
ra rich in minerals and vitamins. 
: WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTION (LONG TONS). 
World Prod. United States. World Prod, United States. . 
———————S - ear. = 
Total.) Plan- | Im- | Re-ex-| Con- (Cal.) | Total. Plan- Im- |Re-ex-| Con- 
tation. | ports. | ports. | sump. tation. | ports. | ports.) sump. 
,764| 99,000: 408,719] 380,271'309,144| 8,772|319,422 
ee Ea ae Hey a8 Si) OL Sel wae 
: 3 5 456| 48,000 4 i : : 87, 
1o0r1g8 BB eas a1 739 Vset 00! 624045| 583,730|413,338| 17,671 |366,000 
1173 587 3;868| 2,618) 69,555 6, 562,059 /431,247)27,775|372,528 
° 1 1/170;826]116, 98,876 -082| 99,0! 657,305] 618,176 /439,727/32,159 000 
‘|2147089] 161, 349 120,576) 4,098)117,000 857,434] 829,697|561,4 6,480 |469,000 
78, 140|221;452|181/089] 4,000]157,371 $21,815] 800,808|488,343| 30,205 372,627 
219,684|181,061|145,518] 2.746)160,000 797, 781,546 495, ae 675 986 
399° 731|348,99 2,282|215,000 709,840] - 701,360 4 ee 313,121 
sr eis Is b77.018 iesigod| S7ielt7r 772 “| 1.818-203|1,002/833 462°780 28'848 454/351 
oe ey : : ‘368. 007| '843,197|466,743 11 1388 /491,544 


THE LIBRARY 


destroyed in 1814 by the burning of the Capitol, 
afterward replenished by the pur¢hase by Ccngress 
_ of the library of ex-President Jefferson, 6,760 volumes 
~ (cost, $23,950); in 1851, 35,000 volumes destroyed by 
fire; in 1852, partially replenished by an appropria- 
tion of $75,000; increased (1) by regular appro- 
priations by Congress; (2) by deposits under the 
Copyright Law; (3) by gifts and exchanges; (4) by 
ae exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution. the 
library of which (40,000 volumes) was. in 1866, 
tod that in the Library of Congress with the stipula- 
that future accessions should follow it. Other 
special accessions have been:.The Peter Force col- 
> Iection (22:529 volumes, 37,000 pamphlets), pur- 
chased 1867, cost $100,000; ‘the Count de Rocham- 
beau collection (manuscript), purchased 1883, cost 
$20,000; the Toner collection (24,484 volumes, 
numerous pamphlets) the gift, in 1882, of Dr. Joseph 
-M. Toner; the Hubbard collection (engravings). 
Work was completed in 1933 on an addition to the 
_ present building. Congress also authorized an 
- annex structure on squares to the east, In the addi- 
- tion the rare books will be kept, also the Union 
- Catalogue and the mail, bibliography and Slavic 
2 divisions. In the annex will be the copyright office, 
card division, printing office and bindery, with 
room for 10, 000, 000 books. 
The collection is now (June 30, ieee! the largest 
in the world, including 5,220,794 printed books 
and pamphlets, 1,358,479 maps and views, 1,150,044 
volumes and pieces of music, and 538,629 prints; 
excluding millions of uncounted pieces of historical 
manuscripts. The law library (included above) 
contains 354,909 ieee of which some 24,000 are 
shelved at the Capitol. 
_. The Orientalia inelude 170,108 volumes (fascicules) 
of Chinese books, and 20, 855 volumes (fascicules) of 
ca Japanese books 
ee The. Paitgction is rich in history;.political science, 
_ in official documents, National, State, and foreign, 
and in Americana, including important files of Amer- 
- {ean newspapers and original manuscripts (Colonial, 
. " Revoutionary, and later periods). 
_Among the special book ccllections are the Yudin, 
avussian literature (80,000 volumes); the Schiff, 
Judaica (about 20,000); the Weber, of Indica: 
the Huitfeld-Kaas (Scandinavian); the John Boyd 
peed collections (incunabula, ‘early Americana 
autographs Of the French Revolution, and of crowned 
heads. of Europe.) 
‘The "Vollibent collection of incunabula (3,000 
glumes), purchased in 1930 by Congress for $1,- 
600,00 0, includes the St, Blasius-St. Paul copy of the 
| Gutenberg Bible on vellum. 
Sap e@ Division of Fine Arts includes certain collec- 
tons Poiven or lent, besides a large mass of material 
_ received by copyright and some by purchase. 


New New 
Books | Edit’s 

No. No. 

1909. 10,193 708 
1910. 11,671 | 1,799 
1911. 10,440 783 
1912. 0,13 768 
1913 9,687 | 1,623 
1914 9,513 | 1,835 
1915 6,817 | 1,385 
1916 7.219 | 1,285 


W917 22 3 


Bae 1934. 


ney 1935. 
Set International New . |New | New |New 
ie 6, _Glassineation, . | Books |Edi. | Books |Edi. 

a, ere? 186 27 154 31 

Leta ODS vee raa se 579 23 536 52 
clology, oe. 622 52 616 75 
Meee a 51 11 65 28 

Sit Eieaucation 164 15 234 32 

| Philology . 151 38 164 33 
Science. . 314 70 331 104 
; ‘Technical Books. | |) | 153 | 41] 154 | 65 
: Medicine, Hygiene. . 264 86 196 102 
ae , Gardening. . . || 48 9 73 12 
i _Doniestic Eeonomy.. red i 13 a 13 
Reptaettie s ici is 33 

i Sess Seat 152 12} 189 20 


7 ' 


The. brary of Congress was established tn 1800, | 


AMERICAN BOOK PRODUCTION. 


OF CONGRESS. mi We 
The manuscript collections are ‘especially. note- 


worthy for material on American histors,-some of 


; 3 most distinguished of which has Pzén received — 


transfer from the executive departments, the 
het being now regarded as the main custodian 
of the historical archive material in the possession of 
the Government. It has the papers of seventeen 
Presidents and of American statesmen, including 
Franklin, Morris, and Hamilton. 

The library is also the custodian of the originals 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Through the generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., the Library has obtained, in photographic repro- 
duction, over two million pages of manuscripts of 
concern to American history contained in foreign 
archives and other institutions abroad. The 
Library is continuing these operations. The policy 
of making photographic reproductions is applied 
also, when necessary, to Maps and music. 

In 1897 the main collection was removed from the 
Capitol to the building erected for it at a cost of 
6,347,000 exclusive of the land, which cost $585,000 
The building and the new annex with the sites will 
account for over $18,717,000. 

The building was completed in February, 1897 
and opened to the public November, 1897. It 
pees bh three and one-half acres upon a site 

ten acres in extent east of the Capitol, and is the 
ee library building in the world. The floor space 

is 15.29 acres (666,190 sq. ft.), with the annex the 
floor space will be 3514 acres, with 414 miles of book 
shelves. 

The Library Trust Fund Board is authorized to ac- 
eept, receive, hold, and administer gifts or bequests 
in the nature of endowments. 

The Library maintains an inter-library loan 
system by which special service is rendered to 
scholarship by the loan to other libraries of books 
for the use of investigators engaged in serious 
research. 

Copyright Office—The Copyright Office is located 
on the ground floor, south side; open 9 to 4.30. It 
is under the immediate charge of the Register, of 
Copyrights, who, by the acts of February 19, 1897, 
and March 4, 1909, is authorized “tunder the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Librarian of Congress’’ 
to perform all the duties relating to ¢ opytignts, 
Of most articles copyrighted two copies, and of some 
one copy, must be deposited in the Library of 
Congress to perfect copyright. 

Hours—The library building is open to the public 
all days in the year excepting 4th of a and Christ- 
mas. The hours are from re M. to 10 P. M. week- 
days, from 2 P.M. to 10 P. Lane eee} anc, act oi 
On Saturdays, Oct. 1-June 3°. 7 A. 6 P.M.; 
July 1-Sept. 30, 9 A. M. rie eet a 

Librarian—Herbert Putheye 


A 


e ee NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS BY AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, 


(Data Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly, New York.) 
: _The x number of new books and new editions issued by American publishers is, by years, as follows: 


New New New New 
Books | Edit’s Books | Edit’s 
No. No. No.’ No. 
1918. 5,709 | 1,152 || 1927. 7,450 |1,449 
1919. 4,772 | 969 || 1928. 7,614 11/562 
1920. 5,101 | 1,086 || 1929. * 8,342 |1,845 
1921. »438 | 1,008 |} 1930. 8,134 |1,893 
1922. 5,998 865 || 1931. 8,506 {1,801 
1923. 6,257 921 || 1932. 7,556 |1,479 
1924. »380 | 1,158 |} 1933. 6,813 |1,279 
1925. 6,680 1,493 || 1934. 6 
6. 


1934. 1935. 


International 
Classification. 


NEUBIO) rap raaesccts sed 
Games, Sports. 7... .. 
General Literature. . . 
Poetry, prae nO 
Fiction. p 


New | New |] New 
Books| Edi. ney 


Books} Edi. : 


Geography, Travel 
Sear pew aes 
Miscellaneous. 


‘ 
a a - & ‘ 2 
a United States—Libraries; Newspapers. 867 
e v et 
o PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS BY STATES, 1934. 
Ss [(Data supplied by the American Library Association, headquarters, Chicago.) 
? 
Penn mnt Nee twee Ta 1, SL iach ee 
ra Li- [Income 
State. | bra-| or Ex-| Volumes. | Circulat’n. | Per <; ts +n, | Per 
alain Cap. State ue pote Volumes. | Circulat’n. Cap. 
- No. | $1,000 ro. Na. No fe 
Alg-..... 18 157 427,984) 2,334,543) . 
ATIR:- 3. 19 28 211,068] 1,048,351/2. 
ATE ty 19 30 179,054 720,953} . 
Calif 202} 4,397] 12,235,626] 51,863,170)9. 
2 Cort. s 90 31 940,688 »980,278)3. 
Conn. . 198} 1,193} 2,658,183] 10,736, ati 6. 
OT gee 13 103 238,040] 1,032,027}/4. 
D.of C 1 364 455,324 2622911 5. 
. Florida 44 196} 505,199} 2,413,308/1. 
Bi, 53 196 566,259} 2,732,040] . 
Idaho 31 80 258,511 1,214,645/2. 
Illinois 274| 3,751) 6,429,272! 31,444,867/4. 
Indiana. 222 1,394} 4,072,587| 20,834,77216. 
Iowa. . 258 644, 2,388,349; 11,384,612/4. 
Kansas 215 347] 962,855} 4,804,364/2. 
ees 64 258 650,011; 2,734,734/1. 
Eee Jaen 16 133} 401,757} 2,065,480] . 
Maine 223) 196) 1,680,277| 3,796,499)4. 
i.) ea 51) 446 892,231] 3,428,173)]2. 
Mass..../ 410} 4,596! 9,610,046) 33,037,446/7. 
Mich. . 246} 1,822) 4,428,404] 21,/177,239)4- 
Minn. 182 984] 2,081,601) 10,372,628/4. 6 
Miss 22 47 201,326 719,615} . Wyo 21 104 39 *078 1 571, 668) 6. oF P 
Ce — S81) 2,141,864) 10,034,297/2.76 ———- 
Mont... = Liz 545,017) 1,685,216/3.13 Total. . /}6235/$45,855) 100,470,215|449,998,845) 3.67 
Neb.. aaa| 308| 1,168,344] 4'570%889|3_31 i | 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION AND EXPENDITURES (1935), IN CITIES. 
(Data supplied by the American Library Association, Chicago.) 


Circ. | Cir: 
City | Circula- | per | Expen- City Circula- | per | Expen- 
tion Cap. |} ditures tion Cap. ditures 
Volumes. | P.C.| Dollars. Volumes. z, Pe Dollars. 
4.06) 120,631 Brooklyn... 6,638,564} -2.59} .. 30. 
3.78} 103.758 eens 3/648,378 338 648,952 
3.36| 442'748||Newark, N 21454,441| 5.55] 475,824 
3.17| 94/996}|Oakland, Cal «| 2;160:283) 7.60] 245,517 
5.58} 621,382||Omaha, Neb.. > 1] 688,583] 3.22 18: 
7.25| 404'906|| Philadelphia, Pa.. 4... - 3,922,268] 2:01] 704,104 
. 3.02) 1,433,782} | Pitts. Pa., (Old City).../| 31933/097| 5.87| 270,682 
7.99 9/172||Portland, Oregon. ...-.- '396,935| 8.56) 282/204 
Cleveland, Ohio. .....-- f 10.95|1,507,704||Rochester, N.Y.......: '898,864) 5.791.....0.. 
Dallas, Texas........-- 3.66] | 69:417||St. Louis, Mo.......... 3/835,065| 4.66] 465,785 
Dayton, Ohio. ......... 8.18] 195,731||St. Paul, Minn... 221.2: 470,620| 5.41) 173,484 
Denver, Colo... ......: 6.10; 218,737||San Antonio, Texas..... a 1.75 40; 103 
in, PERAS: . 225. 2.68] —69,907||/San Francisco, Calif... .. 3,470:013] 5.47). ase 
Indianapolis, Ind 9.00! 317,239|/Seattle, Wash... : 8.65} 245,989 
r City, Mo. 5.95| 252:757||Syracuse, N. Y 6.73] 133/207 
ie ee ea eat Wes $85] Zoa°s10 
nd i! . as. Fy 
. Pati Ns “ g DOREY) > 5.15| 162/347|| Youngstown, Ohio..::.. 7,287| 3.04] 121/182 
Memphis, een pee > ay 6.11] 121,2 Canada 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 895 6.62) 416,310|/Vancouver, B.C........ 719,585) 2.92 77,985 
) Minneapolis, Minn. me 3,221, sagt 6.94| 442°660|| Winnipeg, Manitoba....| 740;556| 3.38] 69,728 
» ~N K Cit 
: W PR. L. Cir. Dept... 11,211,340) 3.41/1,565.072 
NEWSFAPERS AND PERIODICALS PUBLISHED, BY CLASSES. 
Class. 1933. 1931 1929. Class. 1933. 1931. 1929. 
a ee 
classes: < 
“Kegregste No. 10,343 14,186 15,333|| Weekly: 
Aggreza .799,628|| Total No..... 5,096 7,379 8,233, 
wel as Coe cae SS itt ih fn piotal 51,413,509] 46,954,782| 53,378,350 
: Daily (ex. Sun.): heh gee 
; ,080 2,248) D294 NO... os ons 4,218 6,313 7,075 
; Papen aie oc. 38,424°981 42,124/651| 42,947,823 Cireilation | 12,048/317| 16,173,234] 18,883,551 
———_— ee odicals: 
> Newspapers: Nos Se 878 1,066 1,158 
TT es 1,903 2,044! 2,086|| Circulation . 39,365,192] 30,781,548 | 34,494,799 
Circulation. || 37,630/345| 41,293;659| 42,015,461 Semi-monthly: 146 205 224 
“Reese 77 204) 207|| Circulation’: | 4,592,507| 6,375,456) 9,168,458 
793,936 830,992} 932,363 Monthly: ee wie aa 
489 555 578 Circulation... 103, 192;794|122,670, 238 133,048,488 
25,453,894| 27,453,465] 29,011,648 a rly: ies abs pe 
j 40] 57 64|| Circulation...‘ | 23,237,557| 19,575,617) 20,605,002 - 
165,703 215,694 311,777 One classes: oy 194 172 
270 377 408 culation. !| 1,741,779] 1,977,550| 2,845,897 | 
2,836,089| 2,637,126] 2,982,184 | 
circulation, were published in forei 


cing papers in ue numbered ye 


Gremte t, 1,471, of the dailies, with 


1,659,624 


Foreign-language weeklies had 2,463,538 deans a 


The N. W. Ayer Directory states: there were in 1936, in the United States, 12,945 newspapers. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING STATISTICS. — 
(Figures by the United States Bureau of the Census, cover aanaee 


Newspapers Periodicals ECS ; Newspapers Saronic ‘Books ' : 
é an ; FATES : , 
- State Sub- | Adver-| Sub- | Adver-| Parmm- State Sub. Adver-| Sub- | Adver-| Pam- 


ser’tns | tising |ser’tns | tising | phlets ser'tns | tising |scr’tns | tising Dhlets 


$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000. $1, 000 
2,526] 444] ' 482 20||Nev..:..-. 1461759312 |ua oe oa loe ce wee ate 
17 40/5 (6.5. IN} Ey ee 381} _ 953 20 a Wee ae 

17 20 TIN. J 4,952 13,610] 363} 414} 1,030 

mere oat ai ag N 55,290| 78,986| 57,554| 55,679} 46,908 

1,482 1,954 420||N. C 2:010| 3,539 110 95 2, 


531 55 8 
13,341| 26,841] 15,302] 15,816) 3,777 
1,928] 4,880 234 474 63 


,65 8 

875) 2,640 152 | 
801 ,696 

150 202 37 

135 74 18 

367 445 7 


239,147 |428,673 128,293 |141,001) 95,312 


304 294 227 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRIES: 1933, 1931, AND 1929. 


¥ Estab- | Wage Wages Cost of Value 
_ Industry. Year. lish. Earners. in Year. Materials,etc.} Products. 
{SAG ; . No. | Aver. No.| Dollars. Dollar 


ollars. Dollars. 
Ss rint. and Pub. industries as a group} 1933 | 16,857 | 213,786 | 292,471,783 | 325,939,297 | 1,524,989,686 
i 1931 | 21, B44 255,480 | 438:629,734 | 513,208,350 | 2,212'267,193 
: 281,119 | 506;290;168 | 660,029,112 | 2'760;195,928 


109,087 | 163,489,500 | 184,700,084 | 1,004,999,361 
119,503 | 225,698,926 | 299,280,196 | 1,408,242'468 
129,660 | 252,399,075 | 391,737,705 | 1,738,298,892 
104699 | 128,982'283 | 141/239/213 519,990,325 
135,977 | 212,930,808 | 213,928,154 804,018,725 
151,459 | 252:891,093 | 268,291,407 | 1,021,897,036 


age | figures for 1931 do not include salaried officers Music, sheet and book, got ope 970 ($12,203. Petts ’ 

and employees. Nor can wage averages be calculated | Paper patterns realized 37,4 9,61 2 ($11,622,243): ~ 

oe certainty because full-time and part-time data | maps, globes, etc., $2,322, ie total commercial 

% wer pot cepts of the industry ods Cleain printing, $446,336,604 ($695, 296, 666). 

‘ee epee uae, Uno mc usur AT gures Many newspapers, periodicals, books and pamplets 

rales ee 4 381, puaR a (32, 167, 7 ed OO con-| are printed by establishments that do not publish. 

1 sonee Rin ubsit divisions «af. thot industry wer This work in 1933 cost—newspapers and periodicals, ; 
a Aber ae eriodical subscriptions eae sales, $54,118,070; books and . pamphlets, 347,21 253,895. 

¥ ‘$307, 139, 817 (3406, 266,867); advertising, $569, 674,- == Labels, $20,358,256; greeting cards, $7,801,381; = 
213° 3 (e808, 510,013 legal forms, $4,247,025. ay 


ree _ THE PULITZER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


“me ‘School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- | Cooper Chee ARS Associated Press, N. ¥. City ie 
rsity, founded and ‘endowed by the late Joseph | Julian Harris 40), Chattanooga Wenn 
Wlitzer, opened in September, 1912, and a year Times; Hatoid 8. Pollard, New York World Telegram 
“tater entered its new building at 116th Street and | ‘ Dre tenia he eet (1934-1938) foumerly 


; of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, . 
ee The Dean is Carl W. Ackerman. | Frank R. Kent (1934-49379. Baltimore Gira.) Su 


et There’ were 71 students in 1935-36.' The school has } Robert Lathan (1934-1937 , Ashville (N. C.) Linen 
8 reference library of 15,800 books and 4,350 bound | and Times; Robert L. Brien (1934-38), Rollo 
_ Dewspaper volumes, a file of fifty daily papers peoun (1934-1938), New York Times; Stuart H. 
‘7 _ American and foreign) and a “morgue” of 1,400,000 | Perry, (1933-1937), Adrian (Mich.) Datly Telegram; 
ihe Yy newspaper clippings of which Dr. Talcott Williams’ Joseph Pulitzer (1935-1939), St. Louis Post-Dis- 
ondaadory board Nicholas Sumas Dutler, Prete | World; Widtien “E"Pow CasbsG4Oy" Bolor ond 
— urray Butler, Presi- ori arlen E. Pew =. : 
ant of Columbia University, .N. Y. City; Kent | Publisher. ‘ i orb 


THE PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS. 


4 ~ Desirous of aiding a number of boys of exceptional ) undertook to carry ten boys a year, forty in all, upon 
ability to gain an education that would fit them for bein eases ele ae ae fee. sneeaeate 
careers of leadership and usefulness, the late Joseph 1,28 the public high schools multiplied in 

pt umber in the city, the scholarships were thrown | 
sie itzer founded in 1889 the notable scholarships me * 

ti at bear his name, eee to graduates of the high schools—those of 


, Queens and Richmond being later add ; 

wap For a time the boys selected went to the College tne fit i poles \ y 
i of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable ‘ro the holders of the scholarships, never fewer than | _ 
reparatory schools at that time caused a new | forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any Ameri- 

can College of the first class, was annually paid by 

Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and payment is 
now continued by Columbia University under the 
terms’ of his will out of the income of a fund pro- 
vided for the purpose. ERS 


Sel 
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PULITZER PRIZES IN JOURNALISM AND LETTERS. 


The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 
established Uy the Tate Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
to Columbia University, New York City, are awarded 
annually by the trustees of Columbia University on 
recommendation of the Advisory Board of the School 
of Journalism at Columbia, which was also founded 
and endowed by Mr. Pulitzer. 

Juries selected to pass on the year’s | Beoducions 
for 1935 made no selection of prize-winners but 
submitted to the Advisory Board for its guid- 
ance a list of eligible candidates for each prize 
with a statement of reasons for each recommenda- 
tion. The apetions ne for the prize winning play 
and novel for 1934 and after carry the phrase 
“preferably dea! with American life." 

The awards of 1936, for work done in the year 1935 | 
are here given, together with a list of the previous 
awards: 


PRIZES IN JOURNALISM. 


For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered bu an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal—to The Cedar Rapids 
(Jowa) Gazetie for its crusade against corruption and 
misgovernment in Iowa. Honorable mention, The 
St. Paul (Minn.) Daily Nets for its cam 
against corruption and misgoyernment in St. Paul. 

Previous awards: 1918, Ye New York Times for 
its publication in full of so many official reports, 
documents and speeches relating to the World War; 
1919, Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for Ameri- 
canism; 1920, no award; 1921, The Boston Post for 
its work in exposure of —Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi; 
1922, The New York World for its work in exposing 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan; 1923, The 
Memphis Commercial Appeal for “its courageous 
attitude in the publication of cartoons and the 
handling of news in reference to the rations of 
the Ku Klux Klan’; 1924, The New York World 
for its work in connection with the exposure of 
the Florida peonage evil; 1925, no award; 1926, The 
Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga.; 1927, The Canton (O.) 
Daily News; 1928, The Indianapolis Times (2 Scripps- 
Howard paper) for exposing political corruption in 
Indiana; 1929, The New York Evening World for its 
effective campaign to correct certain evils in the ad- 
ministration of justice in New York City; 1930, 
no award; 1931, The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution tor a 
successful municipal exposure; 1932, The 
Indianapolts (Ind.) News for its successful campaign 
to eliminate waste in city government and reduce 
the tax levy; 1933, The New York World-Telegram 
(a Seripps-Howard paper) for its series of articles on 
veterans’ relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the 
“‘write in McKee’s name’’ campaign, and exposing 
lottery schemes of various fraternal organizations: 
1934, The Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune for its cam- 
paign against unscrupulous politicians in Jackson 
County, Oregon; 1935, The Sacramento Bee for articles 
on Federal Judiciary nominations in Nevada. 

For a distinguished example GA a reporter's work dur- 
ing the year, the test being strict accuracy, terseness, 
the preference being Ba to news stories prepared 
under the pressure of edition time, that redound to 
the credit of the profession of jo m—$1000, to 

D f The New York Times for his 
exclusive story revealing that the Lindberghs was 
leaving the United States to live in England 


irke 
hington Staff of the Associated Press: 
m, The New York Times; 1924, 
oh ol tiie tine OPM ad 
lames W. r 
‘y? ein, Chteag News; 1926, 


ourter-J. f 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 1928, 
jon, St. Louis Post- 

Owen, The New 
Times, als' 00. to W. O. Dapping, 
The Auburn (- : , 
The Kans 


$ 4.560 to, posthumously, 

| Fetes ant 
ts of the war in Ethiopia. Honora 

TIS TEPOFES Ot ne ee pttea ‘erase “Ae 


Sociations for his reports of the Italo-Ethiopian 
War; to Ashmun Brown of The Providence (R.. I.) 
Evening Bulletin tor his correspondence from Wash-~ 
ington; to Jay G. Hayden of The Detroit (Mich.) 
News for his series of political articles written on 
tour of the country; and to James A. Mills of the 
Associated Press for his story in regard to leasing of 
Ethiopian oil concessions to the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Previous awards: 1929, Paul Scott Mowrer of The 
Chicago Daily Nevs; 1930, Leland Stowe ot The 
New York Herald Tribune; 1931, H. R. Knicker- 
bocker of The Philadelphia Public Ledger and The 
New York Boening Post; 1932, Walter Duranty of 
the New York Times, also Charles G. Ross of the 
St. Louts Post Dispatch; 1933, Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
of the Chicago Daily News; 1934, Frederick T. 
Birchall of The New York Times; 1935 Arthur 
Kroek of The New York Times. 

For distinguished editorial writing during the year, 
the test of excellence being clearness of style, moral 
purpose, sound reasoning and power to influence 
bublic opinion in what the author conceives to 
be the right direction—$500; two awards: to Felix 
Morley of The Washington (D. C.) Post; and to 
George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of the Scripps 
Howard newspapers. 


MS no award; 1920, The 
Omaha (Neb.) Evening World-Herald ee ee 


writer); 1924, The Boston Herald (Frank W. Buxton, 
The Charleston (S. C.) News and 


The Boston Herald (F. Lauriston Bullard, bisa 
Hall, writer); 1929, The Norfolk (Va.) Virginian- 
Pilot (Louis Isaac Jaffe, writer); 1930, no award; 
1931, The Fremont (Neb.) Tribune (Charles 8. 
Ryckman, writer); 1932, no award; 1933, The 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Henry J. Haskel. chief 
writer); 1934, E. P. Chase, Atlantic (Iowa) News 
Telegram; 1935, no award. 

For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s work 
during the year—$500, no award. 

Previous awards: 1922, to Rollin Kirby of The 
New York World; 1923, no award; 1924, J. N. Dar- 
ling, The New York Tribune; 1925, Rollin Kirby, 
The New York World; 1926, D. R. Fitzpatrick, The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 1927, Nelson Harding, The ~ 
Brooklyn Eagle; 1928, Nelson Harding, The Brooklyn 
Eagle; 1929, Rollin Kirby, The New York World; 
1930, Charles B. Macauley, The Brooklyn Eagle; 
1931, Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun; 1932, 
John T. McCutcheon, the Chicago Tribune; 1933, 
H. M. Talburt, Washington (D. C.) Daily News (a 
Scripps-Howard paper); 1934, Edmund D . 
ion ae Sun; Ross A. Lewis of The Milwaukee 
ournal, 


PRIZES IN LETTERS. 


For a distinguished novel, preferably dealing with 
American life, by an American author published 
during the year—$1,000 to Harold L. Davis, author 
of Honey in the Horn. / 
= i) awards: 

amuy; 
Ambersons; 1920, no award; 1921; to Edith 


; Ours; 

1924, Margaret Wilson, The Able McLaughlins; 1925, 
Edna Ferber, So Big; 1926, to Sinclair Lewis, A 
smith (he declined the prize); 1927, Louis Broomfield, 
Eariy Autumn; 1928, Thornton Wilder, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey; 1929, Julia Peterkins, Scarlet Sister 
Mary; 1930, Oliver La Farge, Laughing Boy; 1931, 
Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘Years of Grace. , Pear’ 
Buck, The Good Earth; 1933. T. 8. Stribling. The 
Store; 1934, Caroline Meller, Lamb in His Bosom; 
1935, Josephine Winslow Johnson, Now in November. 
For the original American play, performed in New 
York, which shal] best represent the educational 
value and power of the stage, preferably deal i Wt 


p A 
)} $1,000 to Robert E. Sherwood for Idtot's Delight. 


Nii 


rae 3 Wife; 1927, ruul Green, In Abraham's Be 
1928, , 


4 re ec, oe se pee’ ie at Te 


; 370. 


is 


: 
-. 
2 Elmer L. Rice, Street Scene; 1930, Mare Connelly, 
The Green Pastures; 1931, Susan Glaspell, Alison's 
House; 1932, George 8. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind 
-- and Ira Gershwin, Of Thee I Sing; 1933; Maxwell 
Anderson, Both Your Houses; 1934, Sidney Kingsley, 
Men in ite; 1935, Zoe Akins, The Old Maid. 
For a distinguished book of the year upon the history 
~ <of the United States—$2,000 to Andrew Cunningham 
fay ee ee The Constitutional History of the United 
— States. 
, Previous awards: 


tng of New England; 1923, to Charles Warren, The 
_ Supreme Court in United States History; 1924, Charles 
Howard Meliwain, The American Revolution; a Con- 
- stitutional Interpretation; 1925, Frederick L. Paxson. 
A_ History of the American Frontier; 1926, Edwart 
Channing, History of the United States, Vol. VI; 
1927, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Pickney's Treaty; 1928, 


acpertences in the World War; 


of American History. , 

For the best American bioaraphy teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people—$1,000 to Ralph 
Y Nc , y 


Me 
_ The Wateler Peace Prize was» founded by M. 
fateler, a Dutch subject, who died at The Hague, 
leaving his property to the Carnegie Foundation, 
appointed by the Dutch government as a governing 
_ body for the Palace of Peace which Andrew Carnegie 
built at The Hague. 

_M. Wateler left his property on condition that the 
annual income should be used as a peace prize to be 
awarded to the person ‘‘who had rendered the most 
valuable services to the cause of peace, or had con- 
‘ibuted to finding means of combating war.”’ E 
_ The Peace Prize was awarded in 1931 to Sir Eric 
‘Drummond for his services to the cause of peace as 
neers Sir 
it was awarded to the International Federation of 
| League of Nations Associations at Brussels. 
e prize amounted to 25,000 florins. 

_In 1932 the prize was awarded to the League of 
ations Society at The Hague; in 1933 to Mr. 
‘thur Henderson, President of the Disarmament 
Conference; in 1934 to the Dutch Section of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches; in 1935 to the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations to develop its broadcasting service; in 
1936 to the Academy of International Law at The 


_ To the United States of America are assigned 
_ yearly 32 Scholarships. ‘There is a competition every 
year in every state. For the purposes of the election 
the country is grouped into eight districts of six 
ie States each, and the Committee of Selection for each 
state is allowed to nominate from the candidates ap- 
tae ‘Piying to lt two men to appear before the District 
_ Committee. Each Committee then selects from the 
candidates so nominated four men to represent their 
_ states as Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. : 
___ These scholarships which have the» value of £400 
are tenable for 2 years. Rhodes Scholars who wish 
_ to remain for a third year will be expected to present 
definite rae of study for that period satisfactory 
_ to the Colleges and to the Rhodes Trustees. C 
To be eligible a candidate must be—(a) A male 
heges of the United States; (b) Over nineteen and 
not over twenty-five years of age; (c) Above soph- 
-. omore standing in some recognized degree granting 
eH pee ualty. or college in the United States. Candi- 
dates may apply either from the State in which they 
P have their ordinary private domicile, home, or 
}) residence, or from the State in which they have 
_ received at least two years of their college education. 
__ Selections are made on the basis of the candi- 


_ date’s record in school and college, supplemented 
__ by references of persons who know him and by a 


United States—The 


PULITZER PRIZES IN JOURNALISM AND, LISTTERS-—Contintion tees 


Barton Perry, The Thought and haracter of William 
James. E We 


“previous awards: 1917, to Laura E. Richards ~ 
and Maude Howe Elliott, assisted by Florence 


Howe Hall, Julia Ward Howe; 1918, William Cabell Z 


Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed; 1919, to 
Henry Adams (post-obit), The Education of Henry 
Adams; 1920, to Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of 
John Marshall; 1921, to Edward Bok, The Amer 
canization of Edward Bok (autobiography); 1922, to — 
Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of the Middle Border; 
1923, to Burton J. Hendrick, 7’he Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page; 1924, Prof. Michael Pupin, From 
Immigrant to Inventor; 1925, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
Barrett Wendel and His Letters; 1926, Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, The Life of Sir William Osler; 1927, bee GN 
Holloway, Whitman; 1928, Charles Edward Russell, 
The American Orchestra and Theodore Thomas; 1929, 
Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an American, 
the Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page; 1930, 
Marquis James, The Raven, a Biography of Sam 
Houston: 1931. Henry James, Charles W. Eliot; 1932, 
Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt; 1933, Allan 
Nevins, Grover Cleveland; 1934, Tyler Dennett, John 
Hay; 1935, Douglas Southall Freeman, R. EZ. Lee. 

For a distinguished volume of verse by an American 
author—$1,000 to Robert P. Tristam Coffin, Strange 
Holiness. 

Previous awards: 1922, Edwin Arlington Robinson; 
1923, Edna St. Vincent Millay; 1924, Robert Frost; 
1925, Edwin Arlington Robinson; 1926, Amy Lowell; 
1927, Leonora Speyer; 1928, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; 1929, Stephen Vincent Benet; 1930, Con- 
rad Aiken; 1931, Robert Frost; 1932, George Dillon; 
1933, Archibald MacLeish; 1934, Robert Hillyer; 
1935, Audrey Wurdemann. 


THE WATELER PEACE PRIZE. 


The Academy was founded in 1923 under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and has been in successful operation 
each year since. : 

The Academy has made it a point to avoid duplicat- 
ing the instruction available to students in the uni- 
versities of their native land. The courses offered 
in its sessions are not intended as a substitute for 
such training, but as a supplement to it. The in- 
struction is adapted to all who possess some knowl- 
edge of international law, and who are desirous of 
increasing that knowledge. Instruction is given in 
French, and while it deals primarily with public 
international law in its relation to peace, several 
courses are devoted to private international law. 

No fees are charged either for attendance at the 
lectures or for access to the Library of the Peace 
Palace. Any one desiring to attend should apply 
to the Secretary of the Managing Board of the 
Academy of International Law, Palace of Peace, 
at The Hague, the Netherlands. 

Twelve scholarships of 240 florins each have been 
bide So by the Government of the Netherlands and 

y the Academy for students, authors of essays, 
articles or books on some subject relating to in 
ternational law. The regulations governing the 
award of these scholarships may be obtained, free 
of charge, from the Secretary. 


4 RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


personal interview with the Committee of Selection. 
There is no written examination. Elections are 
made on the basis of—(1) Qualities of manhood, © 
force of character, and, leadership: (2) Literary 
and scholastic ability and attainments; (3) Physical 
vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor gports or 
in other ways. No restriction is placed on a Rhodes 
scholar’s choice of studies. He may read for the 
Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Honor Schools, 
he may enter for any one of the so called Diploma 
ean hat - per apa by. previous training, may 
o read for advance 7 
the ccd B. tee: B. C. L., or a Sh area " 
Application blan and further information 
be obtained from the officers of any paltexets as 


university in the United States or from President P 


Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Swarthmore College. Swarthmore, Pa. 
Rows ipetr ae S ee Soe under the will 
f es, Sou ican 
Gist cut aoe: statesman, wpe 
Outside of the United States, the scholarshi: 
are awarded in each State or province of Canad: 
Australia and South Africa, and in New Zealand. 
Newfoundland, Jamaica, Bermuda and Malta.  " 
The average total number of Rhodes scholars at _ 
Oxford is about 196, of whom 100 come from the 
British Empire, and 96 from America. eB ” 
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THE PRINCIPAL LANCUACES OF THE WORLD. 
(By Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, Managing Editor of the Standard Dfetionary.) 


Meillet_and Cohen in “The Languages of the | 
World,” (Librairie Ancienne, Paris) index 6760 pr ine 
tongues and systems of writing. That work classifies 
speech as of (1) country, (2) town, (3) villace, (4) 
island, (5) river, (6) tribe. Dialects are included. 

The actual number of languages recently computed 
by officers of French Academy is put at 2,796. 


The English language is spoken by more than 224,- 
995,500 of people of which more than half are Ameri- 
cans. Of these 123,775,000 are citizens of the United 
States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, and 50,- 
, are English-speaking people of England, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and the | 
Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and the Irish Free 
State, Gibraltar and Malta. The population of the 
various other self-governing units or dependent 
colonies of Great Britain, which combined form the 
British Empire, has been computed at 401,984,000 | 
persons. Assuming that one-eighth of this number | 
understands and uses English speech in barter, trade 
exchange, or other manner of communication, a total | 
of 50,220,500 more persons is to be added to the | 
number who understand and speak English. | 

The principal other languages of the world are 


listed below, followed by the number of persons | 
speaking them according to official reports available | 


best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe which 
innabits the western frontier of Lower Bengal) and 
the Jfundari (spoken by the Mundas, Bhumij, and 
Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 persons have peen 


| Said. to speak these languages. 


The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been com- 
pletely surveyed. It has been divided by Brandreth 
nto 19 different classes reduced by Cust to five 
geographical groups—the Nepal, Stickim. Assam, 
Manipur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himalayan groups. 

T e uages of the Hindu community of more 
than 216,000,000 souls vary in the different provinces 
in which these persons dwell, and are computed by 
scores. The Mohammedan people of India number- 
ing nearly 70,000,000 generally speak one language— 
Hindustani or Urdu. The Mohammedans of Hastern - 
Bengal speak Bengali. In general, Arabic and Per- 
stan are known as classic languages to the Mo- 
Raamedans of India but they are not spoken by 
them. 

The reputable English language contains approxi- 
mately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 Gey fae oe 
may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 
ete., and therefore seldom or néver sought in dic- 
tionaries designed for the home. 5 

Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half 
consists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
of text books and of archaic, obsolescent or obsolete 


Abyssinian, Czecho- Note below)216,000,000| Russian and 
embracing Sloyak 15,000,000 | Hun: 8,688,349| dialects. . 160,000,000 
Ethiopic, anish..... 3,659 41,364,566 | Serbian... .. ,000, 
Galla, iDutch..... 15,662 90,400,00C | Siamese 11,700,000 
Geez, Am- nian. . 1,120, 42,000,000} Slovenian. . . 5,185,000 
haric and Finnish... 3.0. 1,843,9C0| Spanish... . 80,189,892 
SETS. 28... 5,500,000) Flemish... . . 3,51 2,393,00C | Swedish 6,507,916 
Afghan..... 11,000,000 |2French..... 62,410,045 |4Marathi. . 20,000,000| Tamil. 19'000,000 
Albanian 1,004,000 |*German 78,2 6,000,000) «Telegu... 25,060,000 
Arabiec...... 29,021.496|Greek...... 6,4 DB 1%, 200N eek es bis d F 

Set 51,000,000 |4Gujarati...: 10,682,000] Persian 10,000,000 | Tibeto- 3 

Bohemian. 7,100,000 |*Hindi and oli 32,000,00¢} Burmese 7,000,000 
Bulgarian. 5,500,000} Other — in-+ j 47,000,000) Turkish.... 14,648,270 
Chinese, ine. dian lan- 24,000,000|*Urdu_ (See 
Te eee 475,000,000' guages .(See 17,400,000! Note below) 


Notes: 'Including one-eighth of the total popula- 
aioe Dutch colonial possessions (60,731,025), 
7,591,378. : 

2Including one-eighth,of the total By ee of 
the French colonial possessions (57,992,625), 7,991,- 
578. ?*Including German-speaking citizens of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Switzerland, Yugoslavia 
and elsewhere. ; 

*The population of India including Feudatory 
States is reported as consisting of 353,000,000 per- 


ms, The |: ages spoken have been classified as 
Beloneing to 4n, Dravidian, Kolarian, and Tibeto- 
Burman stocks. No computation of reliable character 


that shows the number of persons speaking these 
1 ages is available for none has been or could be 


made. 
Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces the 
Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Aryan speech in 
India. From this, through the development of 
ammatical and phonetic studies, came a literary 
language—the Sanskrit, a word that es “‘cor- 
rectly or completely formed’’; hence, cultivated or 
hed. ‘Thereafter followed Pali and Fee ey, tee 


rakrits, i.e. 
ki The chief Neo-Aryan languag 
with PB jet ‘vy At’ the alc peernt. 
Provances) t! ‘an. € , the clos - 
lied language of the Gurkhas, the class of 
Nepal, Sindht (Lower Indus), Kashmiri, Maratht, 
Gujarati (the last.of which is sometimes classed as a 
dialect of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a dia- 
lect of Bengali), Brahui (one of the two languages of 
Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the speech of the 
southern half of the island of Ceylon). 
Urdu or Hindustani, or pet ee the addition of 
d 


acter, 0! ted 
bat! a official intercourse of Persian-speaking 


Malayalam 
Khond, Oréon, and 


tern, northwes: and southwestern, the 
Sar coast, Coorg 0. the Malabar coast), 

“hills, Central , Northwest Orissa, the 
Rajmahal hills of Bengal. Tamil is spoken also in 


né northern part of Ceylon. “— 
tnene Kolarian (Go-called from the Kols of Bengal) or 
‘unde group s of ten languages of which the 


terms. 

Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. On the basis 
of the Lord's Prayer, George Hickes calculated that 
nine-tenths of our words were of Saxon origin. 
Sharon Turner’s estimate was that the Norman 
were to the Saxon as 4 to 6. Trench computed 
60 per cent. Saxon; 30 per cent. Latin, including 
those received through French; 5 per_cent. Greek, — 
and 5 per cent. other sources. Prof. W. W. Skeat 
in the recently published fourth edition of his 
dictionary, which contains approximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 

Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, 
126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 

French from Low German, 54; French from 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French An ena 
parian,, ok French from (1) German, 85, Frénch 
from ¢ 


Middle High German, 27; French from 
(3) Old High vermen, 154; French from (4) Teu- 
tonic, 225; Frenc (Romance * 


ages), 7; 
French from Latin, 4,842; a eopeb from Late Latin, 


, 21. 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, French 
or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lithuanian; 1. 

guages, mene Persian and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, '20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. ' 

Asiatic: Non- an, not ‘Semitic, includ 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, 135; 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. 

The vocabulary of the New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language ag ates approximatel. 
455,000 words. If the dead words of our sp 
be added, the total, as shown by the New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, would reach 


700,000 words for the English tongue, living and de; 


The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
terms in use in the literary language. It has not 
pecialized in scientific terminology. ¢ 
¢ The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
Konversations-Lexikon) contains not more than 
sO ram's Bietouery of tne German Language 

Grimm's onary oO e G 
contains approximately 150,000 words; Littre’s 
Dictionary of the French Language, 210,000 words; 
Dahl's Dictionary of the Russian Language, 140,000 
words; Carlos de Ochoa’s Dictionary of the Spanish 
Language, 120,000 words; Petroechi’s Dictionary of 
the Italian Language, 140,000 words. : 


pS 
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viversities 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


All Federal funds for vocational education are 
matched by State and local money, and in 1935 
the States and local communities expended $2.13 
for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- 
iN aE 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS. 


ion. This does not include expenditures for plant 
Aa equipment of vocational schools, for which no 
Federal money can be used. 


Trade ; Home 
Home “ c 
Agricul- fete Beo- Agricul-| and In- ae 
Year Total. tural. | dustrial.| nomics. Year Total. tural. dustrial. nomics. 
685] 503,865} 349,346|| 1926....... 753,418 aes 466,685] 177,205 
“|Post'600 386150 466,999] 297,851|| 1924....... roeeee 85,984] 409,843 196,767 
264,105) 489,900] 278,398 TAS PEA toy 475,228} 60,236) 296,884 aoe 
252,199 560,150) 265,495 HOZG). (taieer sie 265,058 31,301| 184,819 48,9 i 
188,311| 618,604| 174.967 1918... 164,183 15,450! 117,934} 20,79! 
144,901! 537,611\ 175,944 
ENROLLMENT BY STATES, 1935 
Maryland...........--- 7,024 (|\Oregon 5 22). 2h). ss ,915 
USOUES. se. P ic we 33,185 || Pennsylvania. . .| 53,946 
allintionicnn sce s 437 || Rhode Island. . 2,519 
South Carolina 32,887 
South Dakota 4,46 
Tennessee. . . 30,871 
Texas ei 88,926 
LOS Rents ea etic oa Anes O11 
5 Pes yerneet et en ee a oe Be 
H SHITE. cc. crs i siya Oe om eo ete seb 4 
New Jersey bral ee Aes 21,539 || Washington. ......... 10,038 
New Mexico........... ,871|| West Virginia......... 793: 
New York....-.....-.-- 138,713 || Wisconsin. ........... 55,175 
North Carolina:. 2%. 5. . a be pee a Soto nor pee 
Otay) + sedis! ete | pela rae tae @; 
Onto. oe . x ae hie peters avons Puerto Rico.......... 14,996 


in 


1935 were $2,213,476. 


At the end of the 12th Century there were three 
prominent universities in Europe—Bologna for law, 
Salerno for medicine, Paris for theology. There te 

in the 


At Bologna the university consisted of a body of 
students who hired professors to teach them. At 
aris the students were younger and were considered 
as apprentices. 

i¢ University of Pavia, Italy, was founded by 
 Lothaire. grandson of Charlemagne, in 825. 

Other old Italian universities are Bologna, founded 
1200; Padua, 1228; Naples. 1224: Genoa, 1243; 
~ Perugia, 1276; Macerata. 1290. There were nine 

More founded between 1300 and 1550. Italy was 
the greatest resort of‘students for the higher educa- 
tion in the middle ages. 

The University of Paris was founded by King 
Philip II, 1140-1170, exact date unknown. It was an 


rd College in 1266. 
| Winchester School, in Hampshire, England, was 
vy unded by, Bishop William of Wykeham, 1382-1387. 
_ The first Beever of the University of Cambridge 

as founded by Hugo, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. But 
_ there was a school there as early as 635, In 1109 
_ edueatioh was revived there. 
ch -. Bton College, in Buckinghamshire, England, was 
_ founded by Henry VI in 1440 and was intended as a 
_ preparatory school for King’s: College, Cambridge. 
_ Henry took many ideas for Eton from the Casa 
ay © iacosa, the great school near Mantua, Italy, founded 
by its Marquis about 1429. 
+The University of Prague, Bohemia, was founded 
at! ee The University of Heidelberg was founded 
ee i Dua 

__ Uppsala University, in the ancient capital of 
_ Sweden, was founded in 1477. 

_ The University of Moscow was founded in 1755 

y the Empress Elizabeth, and the University of 
. Petersburg in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. ° There 
was at school there in 1747. 
_ The first Hungarian University was founded by 
at 


aly 
v 


= 


BEGINNINGS OF FAMOUS FOREICN UNIVERSITIES. 


King Louis the Great at, Pecs in 1367. It was in 
its prosperity attended by 2,000 students, but 
Passed out of existence in 1543 at the time of the 
occupation of Pecs by the Turks. In 1635 the 
University of Nagyszombat, now the University of 
Budapest, was founded: by Peter Pazmany, Arch- 
bishop of Estergom. 

The oldest Spanish university is that of Salamanea, 
founded in 1239. It was preceded in 1209 by the 
University of Palenza. There was a school at 
othe Unt a { Copenh 

e University 0 openhagen, Denmark. was 
founded in 1478 and opened in 1479 by virtue of a 
bull issued by Pope Sixtus IV in 1475. The Tech- 
nical College of Denmark was founded in 1829. 

The Royal Frederik University. at Oslo was 
founded in 1811 and opened in 1813. 

The University of Ieyden, in the Netherlands, was 
founded by Prince William (the Silent) of Orange in 
1575 as a reward for the heroic defense of the city 
seas Sianpat Ga 

e unicipa versity of Amsterdam 
se Hnsen Ostiogee: DObLS : ae 

rinity ollege, | » was inecorporati 
re recta ee: t ins trope ise 
it. Andrews versity, in Scotland, was founded: 
oy ny Coated a 1411. 

e University o: asgow was founded by B 
Turnbull in 1451. menos 

e versity of Edinburgh was founded in 
ea ee a charter granted by King James VI. of 
and. 


Dulwich College, near London, was founded in 
1619, by Edward Alleyn, a noted actor of that time. 
The Royal College of Physicians, London, dates 
from letters patent granted under Henry VIII in 
1518 to his physician, Dr. Linacre, who became the 
first president. The College of Physicians at Dublin 
a ees ae 1667; oe iy Saabs in 1681; the 
fo) urgeons, London, in 5; and that i 
Dublin in 1786. ese A 
The University of Cracow, Poland. where Coper- 
nicus received education, was founded in 
by King Casimir III (the Great), and endowed by 
ae is iG bea pee Ee) ‘in 1400. 
versity of Havana, Cuba, was 
rephe Unk oat ft M ee 
e University o exico was founded in 1 
the Roman Catholic Church. Ri re 
The University of Finland was founded in 1640. _ 


eee 
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5 United States—Education; I lliteracy Here and Abroad. 373 
a a a er 
ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES BY STATES IN 1930, 1920. 

(An illiterate is a person 10 years of age or over who cannot write in any language.) 


a an Sn STS cm SS SDSS TOROS iT 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

ter- + iitter- |_-—— ilites ———., 

s States ates. States. ates. |1930.)1920, States. ates. {1930.]1920. 
Alabama. 251,095; 12.6} 16.1 [Maine LES 17,172} 2.7] 3.3!!Oklahoma. . . 51,102} 2.8) 38 
Arizona.. 3,969} 10.1 15.3) Maryland...../ 49,910] 3.8} 5.6|/Oregon..... 7,814) T.0per"'.5 

7 Arkansas 96,818} 6.8} 9.4!/Massachusetts }124,158] 3.5] 4.7|/Penn....._. 240,323) 3.1) 4.6 
California. -|124,810) 2.6} 3.3) Michigan... . 76,800) 2.0! 3.0)|Rhode Island 27,536) 4.9) 65 
Colorado. .... 23,141) 2.8 *2| Minnesota. 26,302) 1.3) 1.8//So. Carolina.| 192/878] 14.9] 18,1 
Connecticut...| 59,874) 4.5 es ieee 199,761} 13.1] 17.2)'So. Dakota. . 6,76 EB mili 
elaware..... 7,8 4.0 5.9|Missour ke 67,905; 2.3] 3.0])/Temnessee...| 145,460] 7.2) 10.3 

hg Dist. of Col 6,611} 1.6} 2.8|Montana..... 7,30 1.7} 2.3||Texas. . -| 308,121] 6.8) 8.3 
Ly) ee 83,242) 7.1] 9.6)\Nebraska..... 12,725} 1.2] 1.4|/Utah,.. 4,46 bets 19) 
Georgia...... 216,736] 9.4) 15.3!) Nevada...... 3,330) 4.4) 5.9||/\Vermon 2 6,299] 2:2) 3. 

Bot ceo 3,74 11 1.5|/New Hamp...| 10,231} 2.7) 4.4]|Virginia,.... 162,588! 8.7} 11,2 

oO ee 153,507) 2.4 3.4)New Jersey .. .|128,022) 3.8] 5.1/|/Washington. 13,458] 1.0] 21.7 

Indiana. ..... 43,721 1.7} 2.2), New Mexico.../ 41,845) 13.3) 15.6)|/W. Virginia.. 62,492) 4.8] 64 

TOGR. 5. 224. 15,879} 0.8} 1.1 New York 388,883} 3.7] _5.1]|Wisconsin. . . 44,232) 1.9] 2.4 
Cansas....... 18,680! 1.2] 1.6) No. Carolina. .}236,261) 10.0} 13.1/|Wyoming.. . 2,895) 1.6) 2.1 
Kentucky .| 131,54 6.6} 8.4 No. Dakota... 7,814{ 1.5) 2.1 — ee RS aeaey 
Louisiana. .... 219,750! 13.5{ 21.91Ohio......... 123,804! 2.3] 2.8|/United States| 4,283,753] 4; 6.0 


Illiteracy among foreign-born whites in the United 
States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent. and ranged 
from 0.3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. among 
English and Canadians, to 36.9 p. ct. among persons 
from the Azores. 


Other percentages were—Portuguese, 34.7; Italians 
25.3; Poles, 19.0; Yugoslavs, 156; Turks, if 
Spanish, 14.0; Greeks, 13.6; Russians, 11.3; Aus- 
trians, 10.4; French-Canadians, 9.9; Hungarians, 
9-8; Cubans, 6.6; Belgians, 6.4; Finns, 6.3; French, 
3.8; Germans, 3.2. 


ILLITERACY IN FOREICN COUNTRIES. 


Public schooling is now compulsory in Albania, 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Canal Zone, Chile, Costa, 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republie, eee, Ferns aye bsg ae 

reece, Guatema on s , 
eee tae, Iran (Persia) Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Netherlands,- Newfoundland, New Zealand, Nica- 
Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, Puerto 
Rico, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, El Salvador, 

Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, 
Union South Africa, United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yugo-SlaVia. nate 
Russia, according to government statistics, 
“yt of the Soviet citizens are literate as against 
dee cent in 1897. en SRE : 
nada, according to the Dominion census 0: 
1031, an percentage of illiterates in the whole papu- 
lation over 10 years (including Indians and other 
al , and foreign-born, and colored races) was 
—unable to read or write, 3.79; able to read only, 
0.47. The percentage unable to read or write is 
raised from 1 to 4 by races other than English- 


ragua, 


However, in ‘China 

‘anee because for centuries the people have 

Lag Sincatet through oral traditions, festivals, 
community theatres, etc. 


In Egypt, elementary instruction was made com- 
pulsory under the 1923 Constitution, and, since then, 
500 to 700 new public schools have been built each 
year. In 1917, the percentage of illiterates in the 
general population was 92.1;—among Moslems. 
94.7; among Orthodox, 82.9; among Catholics and 
Protestants. 53.1; among Jews, 56.2. 

In Japan, elementary education is compulsory, the: 
ordinary elementary course extending over six vears. 
The middle course, owing to the number of appli- 
cants, can admit only about 60 per cent thereof, 
The rate of admittance into higher institutions of 
education varies from about 15 per cent up to 75 
per cent, according to the nature of the institution. 

his is done by selective examination. In 1928 the 
eee vs of attendance of elementary schools wag 

4. High schools which are preparatory for enter- 
ing the universities are most rigorous in selecting 
their applicants. admitting only about 15 per cent, 
but this condition is being ameliorated by the steady. 
increase in the number of schools, governmental an 
private, for higher education. 

In Palestine, it is officially estimated that 861 
Jews, 144 Moslem, and 577 Christians, out of every 
1,000 of each who are over 7 years of age are literate. 
Elementary instruction is not compulsory but the 
government is extending a free public school system. 

The Tulkarem Agricultural School for Arab boys, 
maintained by funds bequeathed by the late Sir 
Ellis Kadoorie, was opened in January, 1931, with 
40 boys. The Jewish Agricultural School from the 
same fund has been completed and is in operation. 

In Soviet Russia education is obligatory. Universal 
eompulsory primary education (4 years) was intro- 
duced at the beginning of 1931. It is now being ex- 
tended to a seven-year period. In 1897 the percen- 
tage of illiteracy in the Russian Empire was 69. Ae- 
cording to the census of 1926 it was 48.7. By official 
par i of December, 1933, it was less than 10 per 
cent. _ 


RATIO OF ADULTS TO SCHOOL CHILDREN IN U. S., 1930. 


; =F 
2 I 6to17 | 21t065 6 to 17 | 21 to 65 
State. Cat ee ag 3 | State. | Years. Years. E | State. | Years. Years, | 
0S) ee Ne ss 
Contin. |29,066,072/66,960,952 paol Pas: 
: ee ; M: Okla...| ,638,316| 1,198,847|1 
29|1.68|Maine..| 179,594] 423,9622]2.36: 638, ,198, 
rae joet3s meer 2.15|\Md....| 370.291 1,622|2.46/Oregon.} 198,709] 560,370 
i 900/296|1.75|Mass.. . 22°537| 2,442/327|2.65|\Pa..... 2,350,699] 5,204.079|2.21 
; 1,096,427] 2;707,618|2.47\|R. I... 156,408| '386,004|2.47 
7 06,753] 1,300,036/2.29)/S. C... 4'284| 770,049|1 
2°343| 1('964,522/1.72|S. D. . 180,279|  351,912/1.95 
792,170| 2,047,417|2.58|/Tenn.. 690,063] 1,309,537 
131. 294'619|2.25|'Texas. .| 1,496,039] 3,008.6 
329'809| 733,526|2.22\(Utah...| "141,197| 244,02: 
17,452| —_56,533|3:24||Vt..... 80,669] 191,889 
100,439 256,132 2.55 Virginial G58, 326 1,196,714 1.82 
115796 2201/995|1.74||W. Va..| 475,273| 834,610|1.76 
2,580,891). 7,551,622|2.93|Wis.. . - 5,826| 1,594,018 |2.32 
2, 1/436,891 1.52 Wyo...| 52,912] °125,078/2.36 
188.751| _'330,582]1. I 
1,472/379 3.387018 2°55 : 


- U.S8.—I lite 
|LLITERACY IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES. 
(Data compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census.) vee thr 


All Classes All Classes. All Classes- 
1930.) 1920. City. 1930. | 1920. City, = 11930. ]1920. 

Te To. %, % % ~%.| % 

“0 3.5 ||Jacksonville, Fla..... 4.3 | 5.6 ||Pittsburgh, Pa....... 2.6 | 4.3 

‘4-] 3.0 ||Jersey City, N.J.....] 4.0 | 4.3 ||Portland, Ore....... ae 

.1 | 6.6 \||Kansas City, Mo 1.5 | 2.0 ||Providence, R.I...., 5.0 | 5.9 

.1 | 4.4 ||Kmoxville, Tenn..... 4.2) 1/683") |eading; Pas. ees 3.2 | 3.5 

.2 | 8.4 ||Long Beach, Calif....| 2.5 | 0.5 ||Richmond, Va....... 4.2 | 5.6 

.2 1 4.0 ||Los Angeles, Calif....}] 1.7 | 2.0 ||/Rochester,N.Y..... 3.7 | 4.5 

Bridgeport, Conn....| 4:6 | 6.9 ||Louisville, Ky....... 2.2 | 4.0 ||St. Louis, Mo........ 1.8} 2.7 
Buffalo, N. Y........ .4 | 4.2 ||Milwaukee, Wis..... 2.1 | 3.0 ||St. Paul, Minn...... 1,1] 1.6 
: -7 | 5.9 ||Minneapolis, Minn...| 0.8 | 1.2 ||Salt Lake City, Utah.| 0.6 | 1.0 
.2 |°4.6 ||Nashville, Tenn..... 3.6 | 7.2 ||San Diego, Calif..... 0.9 |.1.6 

.5 | 2.0 || Newark, N.J......-. 5.1 | 6.0 ||S. Franciseo, Calif...| 1.6 | 1.9 

.2 | 5.3 ||New Bedford, Mass..| 8.8 |12.1 ||Scranton, Pa........ 4.1] 6.5 

/0 | 2.8 || New Haven, Conn...| 4.8 | 6.3 ||/Seattle, Wash.......| 0.8 | 1.5 

.8 | 3.2 || New Orleans, La...:. 5.4 | 5.9 ||Spokane, Wash...... 0.7] 0.8 

4] 1.9 ||New York, N. Y..... 4.5 | 6.2 ||Springfield, Mass....| 2.1 | 3.7 

.4/1.9 Bons, hee psec 4.0 | 4.5 ||Syracuse, N. Y...... 2.5 | 4.0 

Ar gs th UE Brooklyn....... 4.| 5.2 16.1 ||Tacoma, Wash. ae (eo) ah AG te Wed 

3 | 3.8 Manhattan....... 5.4 | 7.5 ||Toledo, Ohio. 1.9 | 2.5 

9 | 6.4 Queens. csc =. ..| 2.3 | 3.3 ||Trenton, N. J 4.8] 6.9 

oy an ee Richmond. 3.2 | 4.0 ||/Utica, N. Y.. 6.1 | 6.4 

.2 {11.9 || Norfolk, Va.. 4.6 | 6.3 ||Washington, D. 1.6 | 2.8 

.5 | 2.0 ||Oakland, Calif..:.... 2.0 | 2.5 || Wichita, Kansas 0.7} 1.0 

.6 | 3.3 ||Oklahoma City, Okla.| 0.8 | 1.5 || Wilmington, Del. 3.4] 5.5 

0, (6.1 ||Omaha, Nebns o.. +... 1.8 | 2.5 |; Worcester, Mass. . 3.3 | 4.7 

< .9 | 5.4 ||Paterson, N.J....:.| 6.2 | 6.3 || Yonkers, N. Y....... 3.0 | 5.5 
‘a .2 | 2,1 |]|Philadelphia, Pa... .. 2.6 | 4.0 || Youngstown, Ohio. .:>| 4.5 | 5.7 


The percentage of foreign-born who, in 1930, 
could not speak English ranged in the boroughs of 
in 1930 they were given a separate classification and | N. Y. City from 5.0 in Queens, to 9.1 in Man- 
ere included among ‘“‘other races.” nis change | hattan. In other cities the range was from 0.4 in 
ects figures for cities in Texas and California. | Long Beach, Calif., to 20.0 in Fall River, Mass. 


ht Phe Mexicans, whose illiteracy percentage is high, 
_ were in 1920 included in the white classification, but 


ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS BY GRADES (41 STATES, 1931-32 AND 1933-34.) 


Ae; Enrollment.| Enrollment. Enrollment | Enroliment 

a ‘ - Grade. (1931-32.) | (1933-34.) Grade (1931-32.) (1933-34.) 
; = ——- 
Kindergarten (29 states).. 421,023 375,589]| First year high school... . 1,190,228 1,208,193 
fyi sida ‘one: > en eer , 741,762 2,610,923)|Second year high school. . 946,152 1,028,454 
1,911,334 1,804,503|| Third year high school... 746,07 830,105 
,822,543 1,789,689||Fourth year higb school. . 620,377 698,014 
1,767,165 1,759,632||Post grad. (17 states).... 30,273 51,412 
1,671,364 1,644,66 ——— ———_— 
1,547,420 1,556,565|| Tot. secondary..... oe 3,533,101 3,816,178 
»383,5 1,464,016 —~——_ a 
1,116,811 1,143,415|| Grand total........... 17,916,067) 17,965,175 

14,382,966! 14,148,997 


be On} 
.\GGREGATE ATTENDANCE, AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, AND NUMBER OF DAYS 
; SCHOOLS WERE IN SESSION, 1933-34. . 


Agegreg. Aver. Aver. No. Agereg. Aver. Aver. h 
attend, daily |days schools States. attend. daily days eis 
in days. attend. in session. ' in days. attend. in session. 
507,843 152 New Mexico. 15,193,285 173 
76,642 166 North Dak. . 24,509,2 166 
347,059 143 HIG eee 6,104,214 168 
1,016,992 178 Oregon... 5 ,910,306 169 
196,399 166 Rhode Island 19,858,542 182 
285,480 182 South Car... 55,562,675 147 
»294,901 39,728 183 South Dak.. 31,841,973 173 
13,742,355 76,402 179 Tennessee. . . 73,492,380 143 
299,824 164 Oxas.0 1.2 ,645, 647) 168 
589,297| 136 Utah... 4c: 21,801,019, 167 
,893 164 Vermont.... 1,306,701 167 
1,174,468 178 Virginia..... 82,991,908 170 
,330 171 Washington... 51,312,150 181 
474,818 176 W, Virginia. . 65,709,033 174 
eaaipae 166 eee Rs 91,766,261 178 
if yi yoming... 8,346,617 
381,702 159 2 a) 
69103, 180 || States- Tosa]. 
“ (0) ates— ,594,141,52 
B7O.RIb ioe { 0) 15,214,366 169 
105,830 180 Total for 41 
meee ee States—1932)2,566,419,114| 15,182,300 169 
68,897 178 Percentage ‘ 
700,195 187 Change +1.1 +0.2 0 


Although history has credited the ancient Phoe- { Among the recent archaeologi 
nicians with the invention of the alphabet, recent | by science which throws new hehe. Ree origin of 
archaeological evidence tends to prove that the 
_ Phoenicians borrowed their alphabetical writing 
‘om an earlier system probably in’ use among the 
raelites, in the opinion of Sir Charles Marston. 
ritish archaeologist. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1930, 1920. 


(Figures, by U. S. Census Bureau, show number of children 
figures show relation between attendance and 


7-13 years old 


attending school; percentage 


total children of that age.) 


i States. 7-13-yrs. 1930 1920 States. 7-13-yrs. {1930/1920 7-13-yrs. ;1930/1920 

. Alabama... 389,089/S8.5)S0.4 || Maine... . . 105,131/98.0/94.2 357, 

. Arizona. ... 58,514/90.8/78.8 || Maryland. . 213,143 /96 .4/92.6 i3 "99 of. 3 Oe 
Arkansas... 275,103/90.6]82.0 || Mass.. 536,798)98 .3]96.1 1,359/380|97.3/94.5 
California. . 606,639/97 .6/93.7 || Michigan.. 646, 460/98.1/94.9 91/308)98. 1195.6 
Colorada. . . 138,274/96 8/93 .9 |} Minnesota.. 019/98 .0]93.9 278, 155/86 .4137.1 

a Connecticut 218,171/98.3/94.7 || Mississippi - h -3{80.1 104,930/97.4193.5 
Delaware. 31,023/97.1/95.2 || Missouri... 8, -8}93 .4 372.730/91.7]35.3 
Dist. of Col 46,671/97 .6/93.5 |} Montana... 76, 724192.8 80,740]88. 7/33. 7 
Florida... 188,974|91.7|83.2 || Nebraska... $ 8.4193 .9 BA 3,330/97 9195.5 
Georgia 29,013/88 .6}/79.1 || Nevada. ... 9.997/95 .7/90.5 || Vermont. 46,619/97.3}93.9 
Idaho...... 68,805 97.9 95.5 [| N. HE... 58,786/97 .9]93.4 |} Virginia... 354,467/90.7/84.8 
Illinois 934,972/97.7}94.7 || New Jersey 530;766]98. 1194.9 || Wash... ._, 190,375|97 .7/94.7 
Indiana 417,301/97 .8/94.9 |} New Mex 63,335/90.7/87.4 || W. Va..... 268/382|94. 1189.1 
oe econ po <_- =o ae York aie 97.7193.9 || Wisconsin, 396,116/98.0)94.5 

54,75 s PH Ms Ou. ioe 18,865/93 .0/87.0 || Wyomin 31/210]98.0}92. 
Kentucky. 375,162/91.2/88.5 ij N. 108, 178)97 .2}92.1 = vaN z Mw 
Louisiana . 295,954/S89 .4(75.9 |] Ohio....... 858.592197 .9}96.0 |] U. S...... .!16,398,400195.3/90.6 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE POPULATION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
Attending Attending 
School. Sehool. 
Age, Sex, and Census Total j|— Age, Sex, and Census Total 
Year. No. No. % Year. No. No. % 
5 to 20 years..... 1930. . | 38,387,032|26.849,639/69.9!/7 to 13 years. .... 1930. . |17,209,566]16,398,400)/95.3 
1920. . | 33,250,870|21,373,976|64.3 1920. .|15,306,793]13,869,010|90.6 
14 and 15 years.. 1930. .| 4,678,084] 4,156,378|88.8 
1 SE ee 938. . 719,274, 149) 13,521,768/70.2 1920. .| 3,907,710} 3,124,129|/79.9 
1920. . | 16,639,600 | 10,663,547/64.1||16 and 17 years.. .1930..| 4,663,137| 2,669,857/57.3 
Female. ....... 1930. | | 19°112'883/13/327.871 \s9-2|| 1920. .| 3,828,131] 1,644,061/42.9 
1920... | 16,611,270}10,710,429|64.5||18 to 20 years. ...1930..| 6,815,710} 1,456,784|21.4 
‘ “i 1920 5,522,082 14,651/14.8 
ae es 1930. pig es 20.0 
1920. .| 2,347,8: 1,411)18.8]/21 years and over.1930..}......... ) 1,084,782]. ... 
a a 1930..] 2,515, 285 16? '486/66.3 19207 4; eee , 789 
1920. .] 2,338,315| 1,480,714163.3 
Of the children 7 to 13 years old, the percentage The percentage of attendance 7 to 13 years, in 


attending school in 1930 by color and nativity was 

as follows—native white, 96.5; native white of native 

parentage, 96.1; native white of foreign or 

parentage 98.0; ‘foreign born white, 97.5; white, all 
: classes, 96.6; Negro, 87. 


2 Japanese, etc.), 81.2. 


@y U. S. Office of Education. 


q Pupils. ‘Teachers. 
7 Pop. 5 to - — Total 
‘ 17 Yrs. Enrolled. |Aver.Att'd.| Male Female. Total. Salaries. Expend. 
15,065,767 867,505} 6,144,143) 122,795) 163,798) 286,593) $55,942,972) $78,094,687 
: 18,543, 12,722,581| 8,153,635) 125,525) 238,397) 363,922) 91,836,484 aeudaae 
; ) 21,404,322] 15,503,110) 10,632,772; 126,588} 296.474) 423,062) 137,687,746) 214,964,618 
y 21,982,797| 15,688,602) 10,714,613] /126,491| 305,292 31,783 143, 286,204| 227,465,664 
: 22,278,693 16, 917,385) 11,064,164) 120,88: 320,936| 441,819 443,681] 238,262,299 
: 22'655,001| 16,999'717| 11.053:158| 116,720] 333,1 449,864 137 635,732| 252,804,081 
23,028,748 is 256,038! 11,318,256, 113,744; 341,498] 455,242 167,824,753| 273,216,227 
23,410,800] 16,468,300) 11,481,531 10,53} 349,737; 460,269) 177,462,981| 291,616,660 
23'792.723| 16,641,970} 11.712,300|) 109,179] 356,884) 466,063) 186,483,464] 307,765,659 
; 262, 16,890. '318) 11,925,672| 104,414) 376,902) 481,316) 202,047,814| 236,898,333 
24'613,763| 17,061,962, 12,154,172| 104,495} © 390,968] 495,463) 219,780,123 |, 344,410 
,239,8 17,506,175) 12'684'837| 108/300} 398,;153| 506.453) 237/013,913| 401,397,747 
24'360/888| 17,813,852) 12,827,307| 110,48 412,729| 523,210) 253,915,470 250,434 
: 24,745,562! 18,035,118) 12,871,980] 110,328 3,27 533,606) 266,678,471] 446,726,929 
7 25,167,445| 18,182.937| 13,302,303| 114,559} 432,730) 547,289) 284,945,162| 482,886,793 
. 25,587,331; 18,609, 13,613,656| 113,213) 452,270) 565,483 304/431.681| 521,546,37: 
’ 26,002,153] 19,153,786 14,216,459| 114,66 465,396| 580,058) 323,610,915) 555,077,1 
425,1 19,693,007) 14,964,886] 118, 485,852| 604,001| 345,006,445] 605,460,78. 
‘ 26,846,976] 20,351,687) 15,358,927| 123,038} 499,333) 622,301 364,789,265| 640,717,053 
27:686.476| 20,853,516| 15,548,914 05,194 5,51 650,709| 436,477.0' Er De 
, 27.728,788| 21,578,316 .150,0: 5,65: 583,648) 679,533| 613,404,578/1,036,151,20! 
28,627,201 239, | 18,432'213} 118,085| 604,891) 722,976) 860,952,724|1,580,671,296 
' 29,345,911] 24,288,808) 19,132,451] 127,6' 630,816) 758,421! 949,877,465/1,814, 3,936 
| 29, 705,264 24,650,291) 19,838,384| 131,164) 545,781 79,533) 1,006,408, er 1,946,096,912 
64, 24,741, 19,855,881] 138,810 5,3. 814/169 1,061,582,752 2,016,812, 68. 
30,887,167| 25,179, "696 | 20,608,353} 138,193) 693,741 831/934 1,164,583,062 12,184, ah 
31,571,322) 25,678,015 21,264,886) 135,2 683,306) 854,263 1,250,42 ae 790,38 
32.031, Pel 26,275,441) 22, 245,344| 153,861) 717,746| 871,607 1,265,443,910 2,174.650,555 
32,392,7 | 26,434°193; 22'458,190| 161,949| 685,171| 847,120 1 *058,595,297|1 "729,105, 229 


ete as follows: 
rT 
Public high schools, 19. 


| 


3; other races (Chines 


mixed 


1930, ie by sections 
West, 96.9. 


the percentage attend: 
for the rural-farm pop) 
nonfarm population, 69 


ie, 


—North, 97.8; South, 90.8; 


For the urban population from 5 to 20 years old 


ing school in 1930 was 72.3; 
see, 66.4; and os the rural- 


ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, EXPENDITURES. 


elementary . a dag FGS4. $0.12. 
6 


Salaries cover teachers and superintendents only.) 


The United States Office of Education at Wash- 
on estimates the number of public school gra- 


1,964,763 

944,560 
Im 1933 the government records 2,015,474 pupils 
in the last elementary grade of the public schools 


and an enrollment ae 
grade of 1,855,026 p 

a TO publ 
986; Ark., 108,889 
ae 8815 é 


280, bane’ Okla., 
115,809; Tex., 313 San: 


lic geod in 


7,695; 842; 
Va., 160,890; W. Va. 25, 


FEES in the first high school 
1933-34 were: Ala., , 212,- 


a = 


ae ee 


i toe 


eT i 


AVERAGE COSTS PER PUPIL IN city SCHOOL SYSTE*:3. 


Item 


ee 
_ General control... 
Instruction...... 
Operation of plant 


, ‘Maintenance of plant 


Maintenance of plant.......... ; 
Coordinate activities and auxil- 


PEMSGTUMCHLONA Ns. fs eter fe. 2 Fis «io 8 “\s 
/ Operation of plant............... 
3 ‘Coordinate activities and auxil- 
Bemiary Heencles. ahi loses oa 
Fix d charges... .-.++---.+++++- 


Group I (75 Cities) Group 11 (0 Cities) ~~ 
100,009 and up, Pop. 30,000 to 100,000 Pop. 
Percent Percent 3 
1932 1933 1934 Jof change 1932 1938 1934 of chan; 2 
since since '33- 
Sirs ub e: . $ 3.13 | + 7-2 ||$_3.26 |$ 2.87 |$.2.75 | — 4.2 
-90 77.22,| + 7.2 .88 | 63. A —- .6 
.32 48 9.06 | — 5.3 9.81 8.76 681 yt Gee 
4.58 2.82 2.90 + 2.8 3.17 1.98 2.51 +26.8 — 
3.57 2.73 2.51 | — 8.1 2.67 2.01 2.23 |} +10.9 
4.47 1.63 3237. [4-107 1.76 1.58 1.88 | +19.0 
118.61 | 91.69 | 98.19 +71 95.55 | 80.82 | 81.42 +0.7 
Group III (80 Cities) Group IV (80 Cities) 
10,000 to 30,000 Pop. 2,500 to 10,000 Pop. 
$ 3.10 |$ 2.99 |$ 2.69 | —10.0 ||$ 4.60 |$ 4.29 |$ 3.67 | —14.5 
59.99 | 52.49 | 49.71 | — 5.3 62.24 | 53.63 | 48.10 | —10.3 
9.27 8.16 8.31 | +.1.8 10.10 9.07 8.56 | — 5.6 
2.74 1.45 2.01 | +38.6 2.96 1.86 2.40 | +29.0 
2.40 1.69 i ey fib + 1.2 3.59 2.81 2.83 ars 
1.56 1.24 1.28 | + 3.2 1.41 1.57 1,32 | —15.9 
79.06 | 68.02 | 65.71 | — 3.4 84.901 73.23 | 66.88 | — 8.7 


Instruction. Instruction. Instruction. Instruction. 

Pe Pe Pe Pe 

of Cost. | of Cost. | of Cost | of 

to) Tot. ot. To 
-1]| Reading. 70.23|72.6 || Peoria . 61.63)77.1)|Salt Lake .| 51.57/75.8 
-1|Mvilwaukee} 73.53|76.6||Ft. Wayne| 64.97/81.8||Bridgeport] 55.20/81_5 
-1|| Worcester 78.15|82.0}| Detroit 61.52/78.0]| Canton...}| 49.68174.4 
-21|Providence| 76.52/80.5}| N. Haven 65.11/82.6]| Flint... .. 43.73/66 .9 
9.0]| Paterson 77.95|82.4|| D. Moines 59.54/76.8]| Evansville.| 53.83/82.5 
-9|| Duluth . 70.59|75.5 || Seattle. 61.67/81.4]| Dallas. . 51.90)85.7 
-0}|Somerville.| 76.61/82.6 inneap 58. 22|77.2|| Kan. City 44.49/74 .2 
-1}| Denver. 73.91/80.6|| Camden 59.12|/78.9 Klah’a. 46.81|79.4 
-2||San Diego 72.55|80.5|| Spokane 56.66/76 .0|| Houston 50.96/87.5 
.0 || Indianap’s 66 .93/74.8||S. Bend. 52.28|/70.4|| Atlanta 49.11/86.7 
-5|| Chicago 63.00/71.1|} Tacoma. 58.64/79.5|| Akron. 43.99|78.5 
'7.1)) Wilm’g’n. 69.75/79 .2|| Fall River. 57.92|78.9||N. Orleans] 43.16/81.2 
-34.Cleveland 62.04/72.3]| N. Bedford], 61.83]/84.3 || Miami. 39.44/81.4 
-9}| Brie. ..... 56.03/65.5 |} Louisville 58.18)/81.2||Birm’gh’m] 40.12/85.3 
-4|)-Baltimore 62.81/74.1]| Dayton 55.96/78.4]|S. Antonio 39.81/86.1 
-6|| Wichita. 65.68/79.7|| Tulsa..... 57.79|81.1]| Norfolk. 37 .43/83.3 
3 G. Rapids oe BP hie Omaha 2165 8 1 Paso. 36.20/86.5 

R ee ; ALY. s... : .7|| Jacksonvil. 

-0||Portland..| 66.27182.1|| Richmond | 58.06!82.9 data, Neck 


Elementary) Secondary. 


4,473 
9 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 1933-34. 
(These figures are by the United. States Office of Education, Washington.) 


Total. State. Elementary) Secondary. Total. 
14,150/|Nevada....... QOTAE yc, cee 207 
4,285||N. Hampshire. . 22,00. ' 8,508 0,512 
6,785||New Jersey. ... 118/867 16:40 135,276 
67,024||New Mexico... 811 402 9151 
16,048||New York... .. 352/019 47,441 399/460 
60,109|/N. Carolina... . 3:9 2/270 6,22 
7,482||N. Dakota 7,81 2/064 9/88 
13,144 Oniosaanl. sack 157,128 24/404 181/532 
7,450||Oklahoma.... . 8,302 1,372 "67 
9'539||Oregon........ 10791 ,026 12'817 
3/244'|/Pennsylvania. . 289/691 36,538] 326,229 
269'528)|R. Island... .. 27,98 4,304 2/290 
4/456||S. Carolina. 3,04 1/822 4'864 
47,796||S. Dakota. . 9/822 1,123 10,945 ° 
26,046||Tennessee. . 7,281 4°560 11,841 
39,903 Texas What sa 41,372 4548 45,920 
27'870||Vermont. .._.. 8'860 2,323 1408 } 
52,930/|Virginia,. |... . 7/698 4,704 12/402 
173,313]|Washington.. . . 16,190 3,44 91638 
145,294||W. Virginia... | 7154 1/36 8,909 
62,878||Wisconsin....: 105,217 8,788| 114/005 : 
7092 Wyoming... .. 1,5 ‘596 
'079||United States..| 2, 2,691,038 * 
Ra 2,330,941/  360,092| 2,691,033 
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STUDENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
(Not including normal schools and teachers’ colleges.) 


TOTAL NUMBER. TOTAL NUMBER. TOTAL NUMBER. 
a tener sae : 


YEAR. ; YEAR. 

Men. | Women. Men. | Women. Men. | Women. 
ates 2 51,163) 23,385/11903-04....... 86,006]  42,057|/1915=16. 164,075] _95,436= 
walt aere 5 5,305 24,632) |1904-05 92,161 21/1917-18. 142,7 111,344 

59,814 65 A 1919-20 222,242) 134.4 

62,053 1921-22 269,560} 168,262 

5,143 1923-24 418,876} 245,390 
64,662 1925-26 509,732) 313,163 
67,018 1927-28. . ... 8 63,2 56,137 
7,50: 1929-30. ......] 604,243| 267,341 

72,159 1931-32. . cave 616,843) 372,914 

75,47. 1933-34. ...... 570,514) 348,662 

78.13 

82.394 

STUDENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1933-34, 
Total regular Collegiate 
Undergraduate. Total students of | students in P m 
graduate college grade | correspondence deprenene 
State. Arts and Professional students. including spe-| and extension | ¢Da Bs 
selences. schools. cial Students. | departments. 
Men. |Women| Men, | Women! Men. {Women| Men. |Women)} Men. |Women| Men. |/Women 
Cont.U.S} 283,189 227,430 |282,916| 169,731 43,170| 26,101|615,720/439,640 85,530}122,977] 14,155} 10,548 
4,083) 
1,248 
1,251 
12,855) 
3,776 
1,375 
175) 
5,030 
1,754 
3,392 
1,277 
20,309 
8,204 
4,384 
4,856) 
4,481 
3,618) 
1,013 
6,424 
16,235 
‘ 9,920 
6,366) 
497 
,513 
1,214 
056 
212 
749 
4,463 
A 77: 
46,172 
94 
998) 
16,714 
6: 
3,039 
23,8: 
62 
, 1,785 
1,103 
4,221 
188 
1,602 
461 
3,838 
60 
5,2 929) 7,271 
364 196 323 


: LAW SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF SCHOOL; 
‘ 1930-, 1928-| 1929-| 1930-{ 1931-| 1932- 
1336. 1939. i330, 1931. | (aut.)| (aut.)| (aut.)| (aut.)| (aut.) 


’ 


A Se a ore anetits vekre 811] 6,796] 7,770} 7,694) 6,072] 6,987] 6,923) 7,453) 7,752 
* More than five academic years.........- 


, 
‘acad ;129| 8)284| 7/925| 8,454] 7,729] 7,384) 6,917) 6,716 
Five eer four academic years... -. <1. "00| '349| "'283| "324| 339] '283| 206] ,'156| ‘168 
Part-time schools havi e law course of 
part-time schools 
la 


_ |42,743148,942 


set eeene Poe i ee 


z States in 1933 numbered 185, of which 81 were full-time. 


ee. 
~ 


Co) SPEe. Cee) ieee 
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RECEIPTS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR HIGHER E 


= SCSuAY ATT OS Ad Ty spas 
Income Federal {| State or | Private Sales and |p, Ae 
| Student vern- | Local | Gifts and § ard |from other]  T¢ 
_| Fees. Enaow. oaEne Gov't. | Grants. | Services. | Sources. | -_ 
ma. 8 4 5 6 7 Fa Pa sia os ey in * 
136|138,257,350155,533,447|19,826,685|117,551,114| 27,467,860) 17,758,828 12,330,113 388,725,397 
3,869,887 
042| 438,286] 1,071,073} 182,339] 31,138] 193,571] 3,869, 
we REE) “Bn aos] Seria) areas) too) akc) SSe| donee 
fe) gdadel oabta] Sesae] sa cha) 2560) gta] Ute] Meats 
L,t j ; 4 5 : 1243, 
is yeas sry 3,175,190 193,387 889,936 1,237,918 88,151 423,187 8,963,276 
Of Gs! 3 1 630/981 180/934 792,080| 260,553] 446,779 3/839] 56,791 3,371,957 
9| 647/879] 107,637| 359,054 1,473,481) 137,665] 22,995 9,49 2,758,210 
a5) EOE [le] Asta Neahors) Meese] Sean] ales| Seaeias 
g) a Hieasl] 280300] bi) carl zie| meek gta] MOREE) S088] 254s 
32] 3,406,802] 648,007] 387,960] 3,903, 01 ; ele Ue ate 
47| 2'583'918| 406,882] 380,875] 3,958,816] 669,934] 320,281] 119,0 439,786 
3 3'945|  342/172| 219487433], 644,248] 340,9 188789| 6,161, 
38 ors eir 648276 424°'730| 1'975,261|| 362,121| 157,669] 527,971| 5,366,845 
14|--1'005;922| 501,468] 348,454] 1,956,394] 378,104 2291] 186,668] 4,419,301 | 
12} . °786,555| 412/226] — 237;869| 727,25: 48,30! 31,483 8'097| 2,331,784 
18} °2,225/011| 1,414'910| 1,636,779| 1,289,554] _519,430|' 316,985] 318,827] 7,721,496 
47| 12’390,474| 7,837,151| 231/359] 2/085,598) 2,033,180] _ 293,118] 473,059} 25,343,939 
39| 3'308'379| '559'740| 464124| 6,090,683] 870,173] 3,058,160| 140/883] 14,492,142 
36| 2'598.978| 728/614] 353,828] 41592:195| 832,844| 418/497] 416,441] 9,941,397 
24| —'736'479| 143'470| 418/075| 1/200;814] 104,232] 108,802} 66,873) 2,778,745 
52] 3,672/736| 1,182,381| 382,364] 2,625/364| 931,399] 445,161] 179,424] 9,418,829 
8| 233,574] 71291458] 236,242 81073 9/23 26,562] 76,938] 1,423,079 
24| 1,139'560] 290,699 299,474 2,404,427 308,100 240,071 $61 4,736,943 
15,954| 186,49 [O20 a) ame aes ‘ ; J 
74 353/034 560,572| 203,042 96,2 126,503]  72;683| 110:706| 3,023,693 
‘21| 3'365/244| 1,494/068] 278/255} 1,970,863] 401,214] 93,365] 271,547) 7,874,556 
195,877| 90,432] 216,295 71,6 8,500 "34 13/982] 15124'624 
88] 25,385,310|11,207,171| 1,851,088] 11,112,924] 2,839'610] 1,146,268] 2,924,056] 56,466,427 
43] 2,917,223] 1,173,/338| 435,958] 1,387,208] 555, '631| '701,478| 7,214,595 
10) 310,545] 135,524] 244'279| 931, 10, 40,533 5,371| 1,697,981 
57| 7,256,595] 2,500,088] 394;287| 5,745,037] 1,568,882] 425,307 '883| 18)437,079 
27| 706,948] 378,241 4764| 3,273,891| "189,584 309,122) 18,174) 5,330,724 
17| __736,607| 207,329} 317,192} 12711,421| 186,233] _ 169,983} _16,148| 3/344/913 
85| 14,639/892| 4,110,556] 606,817| 5/587,977| 2,120,255] 2,865,536] 867/864] 30:798/897 : 
5| 973/468| 472/730] 175,515 04,380] 143,994| " 14/49 6,444] 2/2110 
20| 927.442] 229/083] 340/40 956,716] 71.775 axe 52:167| 2'579;366 
507,231| . 154,270| 258,533] ~ 804.326], 130/338 3) 39,787] 1,952:927 
7| 2,230,254] 1,631:435| 418/680] 881,363] 856,839] 258,988] 351.401| 6.628960 
4'164,300| 1.637,571| 861,647| 4,581,165] 819.699] 450:560| 393/288] 12/908/230 
584,130] | 33/308} 214.379] 698:511| 306,963 3,57 53,137} 1,924/007 
765,335} 224,945] 214,633] 221,116 0:6 67,201] 198,100] 1.731.976 . 
2,940,131] 1,236,926] 512,297] 1,611,119] 347,822| 40/859] 2907538] 6/979.692 
41, '626| 2248916] 209,059] 62,069] .  54/396| 4/321'530 
770 : 1,612,486] _53,227| _41,440|| 447106] 29337572 : 
4'525,851| 784,667| 1,226,079] 91.026] 10/027.672 
256,008) 005 nose 27,535 7,574| 681,849 


for all 
peer 
‘he value of the physical property of 1,269 in- 


stitutions for higher education in 1934 was as follows: 
ounds, $302,929,591 (including dormitories, valued 


(al Vols. States. Vols. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


he f- 
s reported to the Federal Office of Education, Washington, the number of bound volumes in the libraries 
itutions of higher education, in 1934, was, by States, as follows: 


at $221,469,952); buildings, $1,584,766,902; equip- 
ment, $365,180,972; total—$2,252,877,465. 

Non-physical property owned by these’ institutions ' 
was: Endowment funds, $1,472,946,354; annuity 4 
funds, $43,756,819; loan funds, $23,024,392: total " 
funds, $1,539,727,565. 

Value of pupica property plus value of the funds 
was $3,792,605,030. These values of physical rrop- 
erty were, by chief States, as follows: California, bh 
$127,003,388; Illinois, $148,034,322; New York, 
$305,132,500; Ohio, $117,079,701; Pennsylvania, 
$193,990,063. 


460,972 


5||Kentucky. .. 
Louisiana 
|/Maryland, . | 
8 ||Massachu’tts 
Michigan... . 
Nerse pee oy oe 
ississippi.. . 
Missouri a 
Montana.... 
Nebraska... . 


2 93 

* 697,22 
ye tes 

“4 _ Discovery of an ancient alphabetic script at Tell 

weir, ancient Lachish, near Jerusalem, was made 

. L, Starkey with an expedition financed in part 

by Sir Charles Marston. This script may be a con- 

necting link between the most ancient alphabetic 

et found (the Serabit alphabet found on the 

al Peninsula) and the Phoenician alphabet from 

ch most of the subsequent alphabets, including 


cca ie 


States. Vols. States. Vols. { 
Nevada. .... 98,000'|S. Dakota 323,45 . 
New Hamp.. 529,600, 920.5et i 
New Jersey..| 1,621,156 1,737,919 
New Mexico. 127,45 321,194 © 
New York... 262,561 
N. Carolina. 1,124,459 

108,060 
ere eee 462,893 i 
Wisconsin. .. ,765,940 
eye 7,546 ||Wyoming.. .. 16,2 


540,604||/United States] 57,917,812 


S. Carolina. . 510,782 


OLD ALPHABET DISCOVERED IN PALESTINE. 


ford expedition of which Pro: 
The Beth Shemesh Ostracon, a: 
and discussed by many lea 


ea Te oe eae 
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. 
a : DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL OF SCHOOLS. 
. PRIVATE HIGH SCH@OLS AND ACADEMIES, 
Benominations. 1900. j 1910. { 1920. ; 1930 Denominations. 1900: ; 1910. | 1920. | 1930. 
Baptist: M. E. South: 
Schools..........] _ 96 74 107 66 Sehools......... 38 25 21 i5 
Students. 7,173} 6,983] 10,903} 7,300 Students......./ 2,863] 2,281] 2,200) ‘1,261 
5 Congregationa Presbyterian: 
Sehoala:; . 6.6. 51 56 29 21 Schools......2.. 93 67 #4 71 
Students........ 2,671) 2,322] 2,848) 2,075 Students.......| 4,574] 3,570] 5,267] 8,016 
Episcopal: Roman Catholic: 
te) | 98 71 91 97 MONGOIN. 0c as ce 361 630 976} 1,648 
° Students........ 5,145! 4,788] 7,761] 7,968 Students. .... 15,872} 30,124) 76,054/201,495 
ends: fe, . Seventh Day Ad 
MORO: >... 5. 55 48 238 25) Schools. -..2.4). (advent 22 74 
Students. ....... 3,428) 2,243) 2,324) 2,964) Students..... 1,992| 4,866 
Latter Day Saints: Other denom.: 
ne OE ES PORTO Preteen 12 2 Schools.....0.54 56 58 52 
i Se a Oe Oy ere 3,959 1,144 Students.......] 4,344 5,305} 5,984 
Lutheran: Total denom.: 
: eee ee 32 42 47 33 Schoolatitnswe xi 945] 1,143) 1,527] 2,166 
Students........ 2,032; 3,339] 4,005} 3,381 Students....... 53,624] 71,147|130,019/254,068 
Methodist: Nonsectarian: 
Schools, .4..605 5. 65 67 71 62 SOHOGIN.. . bc... 1,033 638 566 647 
Students. ....... 5,522! 6.007! 7,902! 7,632' Students. ......! 57,173! 46,2531 54,134! 80,507 ~ 


The 1933 figures of the Federal Office of Education at Washington show the numbers of pupils, by de- 
nominations, as follows—Baptist, 3,674; Congregational, -1;804; Episcopal, 6,903; Friends, 2,490; Lutheran, 
2,081; Methodist, 3,157; M. E. South, 317; Presbyterian, 4,534; Roman Catholic, 197,712; Seventh-Day 
Adventist, 3,346; other and total, 226,273; non-sectarian, 50,564. 


PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ENROLLMENT, 1930-1931. 


Denominational: whe 6 Of the children in private elementary schools,. 
Baptist ,391 Roman Cath . 1,730,670 || 293,337 are in New York State and 254,459 in Penn- 
andes Beas aoe Seventh Day sylvania. There are about 60,000 teachers in these 


Episcop: 3,716 Adventist. . 2,269 ||schools, including the two States named. 

ere 4,967| Miscellaneous 1,502 Ninety-one per cent. of all private elementary 
Lutheran..... ‘1,462| Nonsectarian... 50,786 |/schools reporting to the Federal Office of Education 
Methodist., 2298 | ——— 3 this study have some religious denominational 
Presbyterian 2,928 ‘Fotal...... 1,802,947 || affiliation or control. 


The enrollment of pupils in 1933 as reported to the Federal Office of Education, was 1,762,428, of which 
the Roman Catholics had 1,630,120; Lutherans, 67,124; ci ard ena 4,730; Friends, 3,565; Adventists, 
3,166; Presbyterians, 2,837; Baptists, 1,924; Methodists, 1,748; Congregationalists, 1,426. ; 

Estimated figures arrived at by addi total Catholic elementary school enrollment as reported by 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Educational Department, 1932, and non-Catholies reported to the 
Office of Education as there is no basis for estimating the enrollment for non-Catholic schools. 


v STUDENTS TAKING SOME FORM OF COLLEGE WORK, 1900-1934. uy 
| ; Collegiate students in 
Universities and colleges. Teachers colleges. normal schools. Total. 
Year Exten. Exten. Exten. Exten. 
Reg- | Sum- | corre- Reg- | Sum- | corre- | Reg- | Sum-| corre- | Regu- | Sum- | corre- 
ular mer spond. | ular mer. { spond. } ular. | mer. | spond. |laryear.} mer. | spond. 


1919,176 217,033) 167,590'117,931| 80,684} 35,940 18,253| 6,037| 4,977/1,055,360 303,754| 208,507 
30. : ‘980 757 277,700) 208,992 138,720 125,002! 50,717 serene) eines 5,556 1,154,583 414,390] 265,265 
930. (924/275 249'150| 294,044 118/411 119'111| 527290 42113 191745 17,799 1,085,799 388,006] 354,188 
28. ||868.793 239.570 292/074 114,618 120:019| 61,090 46,627 23,187| _7,082/1,030,038 382,776| 360,246 
*|767,263 209,454) 273:235| 85.207) 921588] 40,076 49,609 38,419] 11,508] 902,079,340,461| 324,819 
189.943| 144 | 


a ; 943 ‘858| 58,896| 74,619] 32,/362|11,240|13,563| 16,927| 734,402/278,125| 194,147 
*. | 1550,906)148,063| 119,708) 56,432) 72,248) 24,665 --| 10,790} 607,338|/220,311| 155,163 
2,445| 94,838} 83,100) 54,721) 38,011 132, bat Lie) 
50,014 0,689) 78,059 314 

354,325) 83,234)........ 

4 83,234]........ 


ANE ORAL EEO ESR EIA SA TRIO e tbs Bates Oe A eee Sl Me aden EAS 
1932 the extension and correspondence figures do not include 174,921 non-collegiate students; in 1934 
ae students to the number of 45,484 are omitted. 


COLORS OF ACADEMIC DOCTORS’ HOODS. 


g White Music Pink Veterinary science Gray 
[oe ea eae Scarlet Commerce Drab Forestry Russet 
, Law Purple Physical education Sage green Library science Lemon 
Philosophy Blue Public health Salmon pink | Pedagogy Light blue 
4 ence - Golden yellow | Engineering Orange Oratory Silver gray 
Fine arts ‘Brown . Pharmacy Olive green | Humanics Crimson 
Medicine Green Dentistry Lilac 


d ends falling well 
These hoods are lined with the color, or colors, of | long, closed sleeves with square: 

i Knees and aslit for the arms near the elbow. 
oe at Ne ar bende edee ae ee worn by the doctor is also of silk and with 
Custom had become confused so in 1894 a commis- | the open front, but has full bell-shaped sleeves. The 


eadin: met f f with velvet and on each sleeve are 
bee Sa ee ye head are shat 4 on fine eet asa: black or the color of the hood- 
t tri 


: -| The O3 or mortarboard cap, worn for each 
ee ee ee es api ae, Ve i polls eloth with black tassel, except 


I ee codes Ne eas eg. red tea) that the doctor’s cap may be of velvet with tassel of 
made with open front and preferably of silk, It has | gold in whole or in part. 


At what age Is one to be classed as “old’’? 
_ Five centuries ago a man was called old at fifty. 
In the nineteenth century few under, sixty would 
“admit that they were old. With so many hale and 
hearty men well on in years to-day. it seems well to 
keep the limit set by the Psalmist of three-score 
years and ten in offering this list, by no means ex- 
haustive, of famous old people of 1936. The age at 
the last birthday is given and the list is mace up as 
‘of. Oct. 1, 1936.+ 
101—Sir Fitzroy MacLean, chief of Clan MacLean. 
is -97—Jonn D. Rockefeller, founder of the Standard 
Oil Co.; Henry Munroe Rogers, lawyer, oldest 
~_ living graduate of Harvard. 
94—Edward Tuck, capitalist, philanthropist. 
91—Elihu Root, former Secretary of State; Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffin, actress; Dr. John Henry House, 
American educator in the Balkans. 
89—Prof. John Batgs Clark, economist. 
88—Nat. G. Herreshoff, yacht builder, inventor; 
Lord Atholstan, Montreal editor; Princess Louise 
_ (Duchess of Argyll), daughter of Queen Victoria; 
- August Heckscher, philanthropist; Prince Saionji, 
_ last of the Japanese genro. 
Adolph Lewisohn, banker, 
dwin H. Blashfield, artist; Edward aba 
= bury, capitalist. 


philanthropist; 
Stotes- 


7 Sir 
84—Edwin RrcEtiani poet; George Foster Peabody, 
Ne ees banker, publicist; Robert Grant, author; 
r. Henry P' Pereira Mendes, New York rabbi; 
Aes nT; O'Brien, jurist; Count George Noble 
: ‘ eet Trish publicist; Ernest Ingersoll, natu- 
Ta 
Elihu ‘Thomson, electrician; John F. Stevens, 
Forbes-Robertson, actor; Prof. 
writer; Robert Underwood 


_Egyptologist; Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
soldier, author. 


Robert 
Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N: 
Albert Bushnell Hart, historian; Gabriel 
otaux, French statesman, historian; Sir James 
anthropologist, author of ‘‘The Golden 
ough"; Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, educator, 
mer Ambassador to Germany; William Nelson 
well, lawyer; Joseph Rank, British banker, 

z ‘King of’ the Millers’, 


Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of the 
reasury; Dr. William T. Hornaday, zoologist; 
jlliam Gillette, actor. 


‘illiam J. Henderson, author, musical critic; 
ae, Morgenthau, diplomatist; Marshal H. P. 
?etain, commander of French Army at Verdun; 
Marshal Franchet d’Esperey, commander of allied 
_ armies in Near East; Prof. Sigmund Freud, psy- 
Bet George Bernard Shaw, author, drama- 
Wilberforce Eames, bibliographer; Mer. 
Hats J. Lavelle, viear-general, rector, St. 
_ Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. City; C. Hart Merriam, 
naturalist; Heber J. Grant, President, Mormon 
hurch; Poultney Bigelow. author, y 


: ope Pius XT; A. Lawrence Lowell, President of 
a Harvard University (1909-1933); Princess Beat- 

D Tice of Battenberg, daughter of Queen Victoria; 
I . Kellogg, ex-Secretary of State: Louis 
a ae Supreme Court Justice; Lt. Gen. 
Lord onan One founder of Boy 


“Admr, i 

; Viscount D’Abernon, British dip- 

Endicott Peabody educator; Clar- 

ir Bator Darrow, lawyer, publicist; Dr. Albert’ Shaw, 

itor. 

78—Gustav V. King of Sweden; Dr. Michael Hain- 
isch, former Pres. of Austria; Col. E. M. House, 

publicist; Samuel [ioe de lawyer; Otis Skin- 
ner, actor; Ida M. Tarbell, author; Carter Glass, 
U.8. Senator; Leonor F. Loree, railroad executive: 

Harry W. Watrous, president Natl. Acad. of De- 
sign; Marquess of Crewe; British statesman; Dr. 

Franz Boas, anthropologist; Beatrice Webb (Lady 

ee? economist: Mrs. Ella A. Boole, 

t'l ORL ue 1925-33, and o 

. C. T. U. since 1931. 


resident 
World 


Bore Famous Old Peop 
SOME FAMOUS OLD PEOPLE OF 1936. 


77—William II, former German a seaport Miss 
Swedish novel) t, Nobel prize — 


Mis aN iat Oats hie 


Selma Lagerlét, 


winner; Knut Hamsun, Norwegian novelist, 


Nobel prize winner; George Shiras III, lawyer, 


student of natural history; Alexandre Millerand, 
former president of France; Carrie Chapman Catt, 
publicist; Willis Van Deyanter, Justice U. 
Supreme Court; Mary Anderson de Navarro, 
actress; Ballington Booth, 
Burns, ‘British statesman; Henry 
Lord ‘Passfield (Sidney Webb), 
statesman. 


76—Rev. Dr. Charles E, Jefferson, clergyman; Rev 
Dr. William R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s (1911-34): 
John Dewey, philosopher; Sir James M. B e, 
author. dramatist; William Cardinal O’Connell, 
archbishop of Boston; Abraham Cahan, editor, 
Jewish leader; Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, psycholo- 
gist; George Blumenthal, banker, philanthropist; 
Irving Bachellor, novelist; Henri Bergson, French 
philosopher, Nobel prize winner; Frederick H. 
Prince, banker, yachtman; Owen ‘Wister, author; 
Ernest Thompson Seton, naturalist; Prof. 
Taussig, economist; Dr. George Lyman Kitt- 
redge, Harvard English professor. 


75—Gen. John J. Pershing, U. S. A.; Ferdinand, for- 
mer-King of Bulgaria; Prof. Bdwin R. A. Seli gman, 
economist; Mme. Ermestine Schumann-Heink, 
prima donna; George W. Norris, senator from 
Nebraska; Sir Rapiidrannts Tagore, poet; Ignace 
J. Paderewski, pianist, statesman; Hamlin Gar- 
land, novelist; Dr. William J. Mayo, surgeon; 
John Bassett Moore, lawyer, diplomat; Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Sr.; Daniel Willard, railroad 
president. 


74—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University; Chief. Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, : S. Supreme Court; James C. Me- 
Reynolds, justice U. S. Supreme Court; George 
Sutherland, justice U. 8S. Supreme Court; Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Belgian author; George B. Cortelyou, 
former Secretary of the Treasury; Waiter Dam- 
rosch, musical conductor, composer; Gov. Wilbur 
L. Cross, educator; Josephus Daniels, former 
Secretary of the Navy: Reed Smoot, former U. 8. 
Senator: Charles M. Schwab, ironmaster: James 
A. Reed, former U. 8. Senator; Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress; Edith Wharton, novelist; 
Marquess of Salisbury, British statesman; W. W. 
Campbell, astronomer, president University of 
California, 1923-1930. 


evangelist; 
W. Taft, lawyer; 


73— Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke 


College; William Randolph Hearst, editor, pub- 
lisher; Gaston Doumergue, president of the French 
Republic, (1924-31);.Count von Bernstorff, Ger- 
map diplomatist; Henry Ford, automobile manu- 
facturer; David Lloyd-George, British statesman; 
Cornelius McGillicuddy (‘Connie Mack"’), base- 
ball manager; Gerhart Hauptmann, German Doet 
and dramatist; Dr. Simon Flexner, pathologist; 
George Gray Barnard, sculptor; Frank B. Noyes, 
president, the Associated Press; Eden Phillpotts, 
novelist; H. Gordan Selfridge, London merchant. 


72—Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, lexicographer, editor; 
h "i 


Dr. George E. Vincent, educator; Dr. John 
Finley, educator, editor; George Santayana, 
ee ayn oe Dr. Frank M. Chapman, ornitholo- 
g oa: Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, Japanese states- 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, British statesman; 
Philip Viscount Snowden, British statesman} 
Pietro Mascagni, composer; Gabriele D’ Annunzio, 
oet, dramatist; Richart Strauss, composer; Wil- 
iam G. McAdoo, U. 8. Senator from California; 
. Viscount Cecil, British statesman. 


71—Gen. Peyton C. March, former Chief-of-Staff, 
U. S. Army; William Butler Yeats, Irish poet; 
Gen. -Erich Ludendorff, former Quartermaster 
General, Imperial German Army; Arthur Brisbane, 
Editor; William E. 
Idaho; ‘Justice Arthur 8. Tompkins, NY, 
Court; Sven Hedin, Swedish explorer; Dr. Cosmo 
gene, Archbishop of Canterbury; Dr. Frederick 
offman, statistician; Sir Wilfred P. Grenfell, 
author, Labrador medical missionary; Fred Mar- 
shal Sir William Birdwood, British ‘Army; Carr V. 
Van Anda, editor. 


70—H. G. Wells, author; Charles Francis Adame, 
Secretary of the Navy, ‘1929-33, yachtman; Oscar 
Tschirky, of the Waldorf; Gen. ol von a Beckt, 


8. Buprame c ourt Justice; Dr. wilh 
A Brown, theologian; Sir Henry Deterdi 
magnate; Sir Arthur Keith, vonientlet; Gilb 
Murray, Professor of Greek ‘at Oxford. : 


John - 
British Lahor. 


Borah, U. 8. paneicr from 
. Supreme | 
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. AMERICAN COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 
ad 


The oldest American college Greek Letter Fra- chapters, etc. It lists 76 men’s undergraduate fra- 
Kappa, organized at William end | ternities, 29 women’s undergraduate sororities, 8 
ary College, Williamabure a.. Dee. 5. 1776. | honor societies ( eneral), 31 honor societies in special 
It now has 122 Chapters, all eka and a total | fields. and 96 departmental and peeieeton al. 
iving Membership exceeding 7 76,000. The National Interfraternity Conferen 
Buird’s Manual of American comet Fraternities | Chairman, Harold J. Baily, 32 Liberty sc 
in its abe and semi-centennial outs pa » City; Secretary, Russell GC, McFall, 42 Brbaa 


x 1930 by. senrae Banta Publishing C New York, City, N. Y. A list of as Maa ey, 
Wise.) gives histories of all the fraternities, lists of | fraternities flees 
Date | Active | Houses} Mem- 
Fraternities. Found. | Chapt. | Owned.| bers. Address, Natl’ Headquarters Secretary. 
4 tania Peles os Wee <2 1904 27 24 | 11,000 |Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass. 
Alpha Chi Rho........ 1895 20 19 5,200 |225 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥ 
Alpha Delta Phi....... 1832 26 23 11,800 |136 W. 44th St., New York, N. 
Alpha Epsilon Pi. ..... 1913 19 7 2,210 |11 Park Pl., New York, N. “yA 
Alpha Gamma Rho.... 1905 . 31 25 7,700 |706 Michigan AY., Urbana, Til. 
Alpha Kappa Lambda..| 1914 8 3 1,590 Ay Ww. 25th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Alpha Lambda Tau.... 1916 20 3 1,805 |706 C. 8S. cee Bk, Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Alpha Phi Al ee ae ast 1906 96 7 8,000 ios $ 8t., Washington, D. C. 
Alpha Sigma Phi...... 1845 32 |, 16 10,000 {330 W. bay ae ‘New York, We ie 
Alpha Tau Oinewa aA. 1855 94 78 33,000 |707 So. Wright &t.,.C hampaign, ill. 
Beta Kappa... ........ 1901 29 8 4,065 |22 W. High St., Oxford, Ohio. 
Beta Theta Pi......... 1839 87 82 44173 |Administration Bldg., Greencastle, Ind. 
nt Pil. 7 age toh fe. 1824 35 35 13,516 |807 Fulton Co. Court House, Atlanta, Ga. 
Oh? Pais ion Sines wos. 1841 25 25 7,800 |311 So. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Common Clubs, Ass'n. . 1917 g 2 1,900 |2364 Victor St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ets Chbs ait. yo. one 1890 35 23 10,500 |16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Towa. 
Delta oo Epsilon.. . 1844 47 45 20,000 {50 Vanderbilt Av., New York, Ne 
NN LS SE ee eae 1827 15 14 4,100 |55 W. 44th St., New Y ok N.Y. 
Delta Pa ba Ce tae ke es 1847 9 9 3,060. }21 a. 52d St., New York, N. Y.. 
Delta Sigma Lambda. . 1921 7 7 1/400 [82 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Tl. 
Delta Sigma Phi...... 1899 44 32 9/800 |310 Albee Bldg., Washingtom dD. Gz 
Delta Tau Delta...... 1859 74 63 30,000 |333 No. Pennsylvania St., Mai me > Ind. , 
Delta Upsilon......... 1834 61 52 26,000 |285 Madison Ay., N ew ORK, as 
Kanpa Alpha Society. . 1825 8 7 : 3,486 |522 Fifth Av., New Con Be ati es 
Kappa Alpha Order....| 1865 68 33 26,500 |721 Maison Blanche Bldg., New. Or leans, La. 
Kappa ane Rho... <. sti i? 54 ied pe Coe a ; praakaaed Vt. 
oe a aa ae 1859 108 94 | 37/246 |215 Pacifie Av., Piedmont, Calif. 
Lambda Chi Alpha....| 19069 82 50 18/000 |701 Circle Tower, Indianapode Ind. ha 
Epp Alphen oil S922 205. 1914 16 14 3,236 |1215 Court Square dg. ee alt poke; d. 
Phi Beta Delta:..:.... 1912 18 10 2,800 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. 
Phi Delta Theta....... 1848 105 87 45,498 |Oxford, Bite: Philadelphia; P 
Phi Epsilon Pi........ 1904 31 Se 4,700 |520 Lewis ae oe ao Re W. Es hate 
LLB he geonnpetat i839 iB $0 a o00 Selkel Bldg. Dover, Onic. marge SS 
a iss 52 47 | 25.754 |1940 B. 6th St., Cleveland, Ohi 
oe ab ME... 5 10,500 |764 Bullitt Bldg., 135 So. 4th St, Phila., Pa. 
ent Rawee S seat 1808 re 3¢ 8'508 Memorial Hdats., Oxford, Ohio: 
pi ean i8 16 12 3/450 |198 Elizabeth St., W. Brighton, SL, NY. €: 
A ay oe 18 4 3,000 |253 W. 73d St., New York, N. a 
a a aga 1373 33 5 | 14'000 |742 B. John St, Appleton, Wis 
Se an: 25 1868 a t 0’389 |503 Commercial Bk. Bldg’, Atlanta, Ga. 
ot gta A gal eene 136s 3s ts | “e'7i \eolo evelyn Byrd Rd. Righmond, Va. 
Pi eet: ie. -.| 1904 38 13 6, an Evelyn Y y New Yorke Nw. 
= 1833 ae her 13°00 430 Laxinaten Ave. New York, N ee 
ee wail 1838 59 30 | 43'S00 |ise6Sheridan Ra (2.0. Box 425} Evanston, Ul. 
oe see eae loon | 38 ie | “a'300 100 W. 42d St. New York, N. : 
ee Ge igee ot 36 | a3'ees [aoe Weoker Dr Chicneo, Hi. 
33 | 34'500 [745 Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis, Tag. 
ior 96 adi: Av., New York, N. ¥. 
i301 és 45 igsn3 3 w Franklin } St.  Richsende Va, 
130% $8 115 6,000 |3341 Ardmore Rd., Shaker sige "Cleveland, O. 
‘ iso 29 20 6.324 |1137 B. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
1910 21 5 2'326 |11 B. 4st St. NEY York, N- x + 
qe eaone Bpalion. 2. fe ae ae a tee ee 
Tau K mens Epsilon... . 45 | 12,600 |438 Broad St. Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. Ms 
ban Clie fons rt 28 2 13,375 |40 W. 53d St., New York, N. Y.’ 
fee Keeps Nu — joo re is 6.730 |Commercial Bank Bldg. Berea, Ohio. 
at Opellon Ometi| Ht | ae | ak | 58 eeaRehce Ba at oe, 
The ead sons i308 35 18 | 5,450 |Suite 210—545 Fifth Av. New 3 York, N.Y. 
Zeta phy one Be 29 24 | 10,500 |31 E. 39th St., New York, N 
MEMBERSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES. 
: ; ive| Mem- 
Date ctive| Mem- Date {Acti 
Fraternities. Found. Ghapt. bers. Fraternities, Found./Chapt.| bers. 
SSP a Se eee ..| 1901 21 4,738 
meng Li i eR 9 ee Es ae ee ct a Hoo. | 52 | 24.444 
“Chi Sizma 5 | 10; igma Nu Phi.;>......... . 3, 
try—Alpha Chi Sigma] 1902 | 46 | 10,691// S ‘| 1914] 26 |° Sia1g . 
Commerce —A Tpha Kappa Pall 1904 | 47 | 10,425|| Siema Delta Kappa... me | 22 | Sa 
Delta Sigma Pi.......... 18 q 
Demsisiry Delta Sig. Delta.) 182 | 37 382 | 39 | 14/642 
Psi 3a Pal Phi een we eect es poe s ~ ae 34 1G Ft ee 
=z Seer ida Kappa] 1906 eee ‘| 4890 | 38 | 12°800 
Phi Epsilon Kappa ie 16 | 1:70 eel. [iii] 1g91 | 42 | 13,0038 
Phi Sigma Fi... --.... = 16 | EIB] Put Belta Mpallon. 1207. 1904 | 52 | 5/800 
__- _ Kappa Phi Kappa... . . | 22 | 5,688|| Pharmacy—Kappa Psi...... 1879 | 45 | 11,143 
Engineering- Ties a Tau 1904 2 oS eee | |-2e ae 
| os 8 hi psilon } Totals, Jan. 1, 1935..... 894 |245,957 
: For. Serv.—Del ta Phi Hpsilon] 1920 | 6 |.....- : : 


Sse Se ee a 


So aS 


niv. of.. 
Alabama College. ....... 
Alabama Poly. Inst...... 
Alabama, Univ. of...... 
Alabama, Woman's Coll. of 
Alaska Agric. and Mines. . 


| Albany College.......... 


ay 


Albion College. .......... 
Albright College......... 
“Alfred University........ 


_ Allegheny College....... 


Alma Coilege........5.. 
_ American Fat! i College: : 

“American Universi ey Serie 
_ Ambherst/College. Pest a 


Asbury College......... 


Ashland College......... 
Athens College.......... 
Atlantic Christian. ...... 


a Austin College... 11.1: 


Baker University........ 


Sin Baldwin-Wallace College. 


ae 


Barnard College........ 


} ee College ye fs e\ses se 
_ Belhaven College........ 


Beloit Colleges diacs.. 


iB 
Me Bettany: Gon "Eine 
Bethany Coll. ie 
_ Bethany-Peniel 
a Bethel College (Newton).. 


Bethel Coll. (McKenzie) . 
ee m-South’ rColl, 


radley Poly. Inst... .. Ey 


ao - Brenau OMERe Mee saa: . 


_ Bridgewater College. .... 


ay Brown University 


ae Buena Vi 


a Coe College... .. 


_ Brigham Young Univ. 


Brooklyn College........ 

| Bryn Mawr Siege, Wlebtarere 

- Bucknell University...... 

sta eae 

Buffalo ee 

Butler University........ 
lifornia Christian Coll.. 


| Carson-Newman College.. 
Carthage College........ 
Case Sch. of re ied Sei. 


Cc 
_ Cedarville ae 
Pe eny Colleg 


Clark University .. sant ; 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech . 


Clemson Agric. Coll.. 


poker College. ... 


seas 


AE eerie 


Colors. 


Purple and White |. 
Brown and Gold 
Canary and Black 
Royal Purple and White 
Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Orange and Blue 
Crimson and White 
Red and Gray 
Azure Blue and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Purvle and Gold 
Cardinal Red and White 
Purple and Old Gold 
Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Maroon and Cream 
Yellow and White 

Red, White and Blue 
Purple and White 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Blue 
Red and White 
Cardinal and White 
Red, Black and Gold 
Purple and White 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 

jue and White 
Maroon and Gra; 
Royal Blue and Old Gold 
Royal Blue and White 
Maroon and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Brown and Gold 
Light Blue and White 
Garnet and Black 
Yale Blue and White 
Purple, White and Gold 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and Gray 
Green and Gold 
Old Go! 
Yale Blue and White 
Silver and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Yellow 
Green and White 
White, Maroon 
Maroon and Gray 
Purple and Gold 
Gold and Black 
Red, Blue and Gold 
Purple and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Scarlet and White 
White 


Maroon and White 
Black and Gold 
Crimson and Gold 
White and Blue 
Maroon and Gold . 
Brown 

Yellow and White 
Orange and Blue 
Salmon and Black 
White and Blue 

Royal Blue and White 
Cardinal and Gray 
Orange and White 
Blue and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Blue and Gold 


Red, Yellow, Green & Blue 
Purple and Gold 


.). | Orange and White 


Orange and Blue 
Crimson ahd White 
Seal Brown and White 
Blue and White 


. |Maroon and Black 


Gold and White 

Royal ya ee: & ae Blue 
Maroon an 

Blue and White 

Gold and. White 


‘ Maroon and White 


Biue and Gold 
Maroon 


. |Blue and White 


Blue and White 
Red and Black 
Green and White 

- |Green and Gold 

Old Gold and Purple 


. |Crimson and Gold 


Blue and Old Gold 


United Sits Cogs 


| Colorado Sch. of Mines... 


ee! pas 


2 ors. 


—Name. 


Blue and Saver 
Blue and Grey 


Colby College......- Sie, 


Colgate University... .... | Maroon A ee 
Cainrado College........ Black and Gold : 
Colorado, State Agric....|Green and Gold 
Colorado, Univ. of....... Silver and Gold 


-|Green and White 
Purple and Gold 

Light Blue and White 
White and Blue 
Maroon and Gold 


Colorado Woman’s Coll.. 
Columbia College... .. 
Columbia University... . 
Conception Junior......- 
Concordia College . - 


Connecticut State Conege. Blue and White 
Connecticut College.. Blue and White 
Converse College. .....-- Purple and Gold 


Purple and White 
Caraelian and White 
White and Blue 
Blue and White 
Maroon and White 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 


Cornell College.......... 
Cornell Univ icine eons 
Creighton Univ........-. 
Culver-Stockton College. . 
Cunrberland Univ....... 
Dakota Wesleyan Univ... 
Daniel Baker College. ... 


Dartmouth College. -.... Green 

Davis and Elkins College. | Maroon and White 
Davidson College....... Red and Black 
Dayton, Univ. of........ Red and Blue 


Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Red and White 
Crimson and Gold 


Defiance College. ....... 
Delaware, Univ. of...... 
Denison University...... 
Denver, Univ. of...:.... 
DetPaul Unive: is. .nc = 


Petter NG ee reccaeng 14 ae 
etroit, Coll. 0: ty 0 0. 
Detroit, Univ. of. a ie: Red and White 


Red and White 
Orange and Black 
Blue and White 


Dickinson eee use ated af 
Doane College . 
Drake Univ. ahs ote 
Drew University. 11... 
DFexel Insti s «path 
Dropsie College... ..... 


30) 
Blue and Gold 


Drury Colleges. 20.345 52, Scarlet and Gray 


Blue and White 


ouville College....... 
Earlham College......... 
Elizabethtown College... 
Elmhurst College... ..... 
Elmira College.......... 
Elon College......,..... 
Emmanuel College....... 
Emory and Henry Coll... 
Emory University ....... 
Emporia, College of.. .... 
Erskine College......... 
Eureka College.......... 
Evansville College. ...... 
Findlay College. .... alae 
Fisk University ......... 
Flora Macdonald College. 
Florida a Orsegs for W’m’n 


Maroon and White 
Blue and Gray 

Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Lemon and Blue 
Blue and Gold 

Red and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White 
Orange and Black 
Gold and Royal Blue 
Blue and White 
Garnet and Gold 


Florida, Univ. of. 
Fordham University |. He hic 
Franklin College......... 


. | Orange and Blue 
Maroon 


Franklin & Marshall Coll.| Blue and White 
Friends University....... Scarlet and Silver Gray 
Furman University...... Purple and White. 


Gallaudet ones Lice sis 
Geneva College......... 
Georgetown College (Ky.) 
Georgetown Uni 

George Washington’ Univ. 
Georgia Sch. of Tech..... 
GeorgiaSt. Coll. po wones) 
Georgia, Univ: of........ 
Georgian Count « Scie 5 
Gettysburg College...... Orange and Blue 
Gonzaga University...... Blue and White 
Gooding College......... Purple and White 
Goshen College. . . | Purple and White 
Goucher College... ... ...| Blue and Gold 
Graceland College . Old Gold and Blue 
Greensboro College. .....| Nile Green and White 


Buff and Blue 
Old Gold and White 
Orange and Black 
Blue and Gray 
Buff and Blue 
Old Gold and White 
Brown and Gold 
Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 


Greenville College......, | Orange and Black 
Grinnell College....... ..|Searlet and Black 
Grove City College...... Crimson 


Guilford College......... 
Gustayus Adolphus Coll. . 
Hamilton College........ Buff and Blue 
Hamline University. . Red and Gray 
Hamper Syne. Coliege. Garnet and Cae 
Hanoy Colleg: Red and B) 


Grimson and Gray 
Ebony and Gold 


Hartwick College........ Blue and White 
Harvard University... ... Crimson 
Hastings College. .... ...|Crimson and White 
Haverford poltegs, -.-+.. | Scarlet and Black 

A A Green and White 


Haw 
Heldelberg College. -++,./Red, Orange and Black 


) 
Cardinal Red & Ciel Blue 


Oxi’d Blue & Line’In Green 


Navy Blue and Old Gold 


. 
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383 


Name. 


ege . 

Idaho, College ot. 
Idaho, Uniy. of. 
Illinois College. , ahs 
Illinois, Univ. of... ..... 
Hilinois Wesleyan Univ... 
Immaculata College .... 
Immaculate Heart CoHege 
Incarnate Word College. . 
Indiana Central Univ. ... 
Indiana University ...... 
Intermountain College. . 
Iowa State Coll. of Agrie. 
Iowa, State Univ. of... . 
Iowa Wesleyan Coll...... 
James Millikin Univ..... 
Jamestown College. ..... 
John B. Stetson Uniy.... 
John Carroll Uniy, ...... 
Johns Hopkins Uniy..... 
Judson College.......... 
Juniata College......... 
Kalamazoo College...... 
Kansas State Coll. of Agric 
Kansas, Univ. of 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ. 
Kentucky, Univ. of... . 
Kentucky-Wesleyan . : 
Kenyon College. .... ‘as 
Keu oe. Oi sae Ge hsh 
King College............ 
Knox College. .......... 
Knoxville College....... 
Lafayette College....... 
La Grange Collies: 

Lake Erie a ar Women} 
Lake Forest U 
Lambuth College ae SA 
La Salle Coflege......... 
LaVerne Colles ee eae 
Lawrence College 


Lebanon Valley College. . 

Lehigh University....... 
Lewis Institute 
seer College 


Aacniner College 

MacMurray Col.forW’m’n 
Maine, Univ. of......... 
Manchester College... ...- 
Manhattan College...... 
Marietta College........ 


State Coll, 
Massachusetts Sta 
McKendree College 
McPherson College...... 
Mercer Univ 


Meredith Colleg: 
Miami, Univ. at “aia,).. 


lege. 
Marywood College 
Massachusetts: 


Colors. . 


Blue and Gra: 


Purple and Gold 
Crimson and Blue 
Blue and White 


.. | Navy Blue and Old Gold 


Lavender and White 


Apple Green and Scarlet 


| Purple and Gol 


Purple and Old Gold 


: |Silver and Gold 


Yale Blue and White 
Orange and Blue 

Olive Green and White 
Blue and White 

Purple and White 

Red and Gray 
Cardinal and Gray 
Cream and Crimson 


. |Orange and Blue 


| Cardinal and Gold 

| Black and Gold 
Purple and White 
Blue and White 
Yellow and Black 
Green and White 
Blue and Gold 

Old Gold and Sable 
Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Royal Purple 
Crimson anal Blue. 
ple and Gold 
Yale Blue and White 
Acie and White 


gg 


Garnet and Blue 
Maroon and White 
| Red and Black 
Dark Green 
Red and Black 


Orange and Green 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 


Brown and White 
French Blue and White 
Yellow and White 


ardinal and le 
lack and Light Blue 
id Blue 


d Gold 
Royal Blue and White 
Red and Gray 
Orange and Blue 
rene ie Blue 
i jue 7 
i and 


(creen and White 
Navy Blue and White 
Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 

Green 


A — 


| 


Name. 


Mills College.:.......... 
Millsaps College. ........ 
Minnesota, Univ. of...... 
Mississippi College. 
Mississippi State ¢ College. 
MississippiSt. Col.for Wm. 
Mississippi, Univ. of... . . 
irene a et Woman's Coll. 
OP eon 
Missouri, College of Mines 
Missouri V wes Coll. : 
Monmouth College 
Montana St. Coll, of Agric. 
Montana State Univ. of. 
MoravianCol.&Theo,.Sem. 
Morehouse College. .... . 
Morgan College......... 
Morris Harvey i ares By. 
Mt. Holyoke College. . 
Mount Mary College. . 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll. (Pa. ) 
Mt. St. Joseph, ee (Ohio) 
Mt. St. Mary’s Coll...... 
Mt. St. Vincent, Coll.-of. 
Mt. Union Coll 


Muskin 
Nation 


Nebraska Central Mec 
Nebraska, Univ. of 
Nebraska Se ge Univ. 
Nevada, Univ. of 
Newark Coll. of Seema: 
Howteary Onl: 
Vew 0) 
New Hampshire, Univ. of. 
New Jersey Coll.for Wom'n 
New Mexico Coll. of Agric. 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines 
New Mexico, Univ. of. . 
New Or! 


New York, Coll. of City of 
New York Univ......... 
Niagara Univ. ....0. 20... 
North Carolina, Univ. of.. 

No.Car.StateColl. of Agric. 


No. TexasSt. Teaches Col. 
Northwestern Coll. (Wisc.) 
Northwestern Univ. (Iil.). 
Northwest Nazarene Coll. 
Norwich Univ 
Notre Dame, Coll. (Md. 
Notre Dame, Pali (In ) 
Northland College....... 
Oakland City College. . 
Oberlin College......... 
Occidental College. ...... 
lethorpe Univ........ 
Ohio Northern Uniy..... 
Ohio State Uniy......... 
Ohio University......... 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ..... 
Oklahoma Agric Coll..... 
Oklahoma Baptist Uniy. 
Oklahoma City Uniy..... 
Oklahoma Col. for Wom’n 
Oklahoma, Univ. of...... 
Olivet Ci College Vana oid = 


Omaha, Munic. Shae 


Our Lady of 
Ozarks, College of a Rea 
Pacific College.......... 
Pacific, Coll. of the...... 
Pacific Union College. . 

Pacific University ....... 
Park College, ¢.giev sc des 

Parsons College.......-+ 


Oy ae “| 


Colors. 


Red and White 

Silver and Gold 

. | Hunter's Green and White 

Maize and Blue 

Yale Blue and White 

Orange and Black 

Orange and Black 

Gold and White 

Purple and White - 

Maroon and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Maroon and White 

Yellow and White 

Red and Blue 

Red and Black 

Old Gold and Black 

Silver and Gold 

Purple and Gold 

|Red and White 

| Blue and Gold 

Copper, Siiver and Gold 

Blue and Gray 

Maroon and White 

Navy Blue & Burnt: Orange 

Red and Gold 

Pale Blue 

Blue and White 

Brown and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and White 

Yellow (Gold) ‘and White | 

Royal Purple 

Cardinal and Gray 

Black and Magenta 
Red, White and Blue 

Yellow and White 

Old Gold and Maroon 

Scarlet and Cream 

Yellow and Brown 

Argent and Azure 

Red and White 


. | Navy Blue and White. 


Searlet and Gray = 
Biue and White 
Scarlet 

Crimson 

Silver and Gold 
Cherry and Silver 
Navy Blue and Gold 
White and Blue 
Lavender ard Black 
Violet 

Purple and White 
White and Light Blue 
Red and White 


.| White and Gold 

. |Cardinal and White 

.| Apple Green, Corn Yellow 
. |Pink and Green 


Red and Black 

Green and White 
Black and Red 
Purple * 
Orange and Black 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Royal Blue and White 
Gold and Peacock Blue 
Orange and Blue 
Blue and White 
Crimson and Gold 


Green and Gold 

Crimson and Cream 

Crimson and White 
Black and Red. 


| | Orange and Black 


Green and Lemon Yellow 


. | Yellow te Black 


bs y d G a 

- eae e and Go! 

White and Blue f 
Purple and Gold 

Old Gold and Navy Blue 
Orange and Black 


. |Green and Gold 


Crimson and Black 
Canary and Wine 
Old tae and Olive Green 


a Old Gold and Blue 


Biue and White 
Red and Blue 


Pharmacy, College of... . . 
Piedmont College......... 
_ Pittsburgh, Univ. of. Agree 
.Polytechnic Inst., Br’kl’n 
Pomona College........- 
Pratt Institute......... 
Presbyterian College... .. 
Princeton Univ.......... 
Providence College. ..... 
Puerto Rico, Univ. of. 
Puget Sound, College of. 
Queens-Chicora College... 
Radcliffe College. ....... 
Randolph-Macon College. 
-Randolph-Macon W.’sCol. 
ah Univ. 0f52 4. 


‘| |Red and White 


ollins College. . 
Rosary College,......... 


enedict’s College. - 
“Bonaventure College. . 
. Catherine, College of. . 
Elizabeth, College of. 
. Francis Coll. (Br’kl’n). 


yhn’ ‘ i 
Joseph’s Coll. (N. J 
oseph’s Coll, (Pa.) 


ary’s Coll. (Calif. 
ary’ 's Coll. Spi 5 A 


a Pho as, College of. 
: $3 4 Rator College........ 
St. Vincent College. .:... 


3 ‘ollege. 
Sa Francisco, Univ. o 
Z ae Univ. of 


.|Blue and Gray 


.|Blue and White 


‘| Nat’l Blue & Mandarin 


:|Green and White 


-|Blue and White 


:|Red and Blue 


Gold and Blue 
Green and Gold 
Blue and Gold 


_|Pink and Gaon 


Syracuse Univ........-- Orange 
| Talladega College....-.. Crimson and ‘Blue ; 
'Tarkio College.-.....--- Purple and Cream 
Taylor University. .....- Purple and Gold 
Teachers Coll. (Columbia) | Light Blue and White 
Temple University....... Cherry, and White 
Tennessee Poly. sae sisal Purple and Gold 
Tennessee, Univ. of...... i| Maroos pees 

A o Gol. f | Maroon an e 
Tonas' Coll ras ¢ Blue and Gold 


Blue and White 
Cadmium Yellow 
Garnet and Blue 
Orange and Black 
Black and White 

. | Red and White 
Maroon and White 
-|Old Gold and Black 
Dark Blue and Light Blue}| Texas College of Arts.. 


Cherry Red Texas Christian Univ. ...|Purple and White 
Yellow and Black Texas Coll. for Women. . Red and White 
Yellow and Black Texas Tech. Coll......... Red and Black f 
Maroon and Gray Texas, Univ. of......... Orange and White 
Richmond Red Texas Woman’s College: . | Blue and Gold 1 
.|Cherry and White Thiel College. Blue and Gold 
7 


Toledo, Univ. of... Hieene and Gold 
Oxf’rd Blue & Confed. Gray ‘Transylvania Univ. MSO) 
Navy Blue and Crimson f : Pambrongt S ‘Blue te > Gold 

2 ie and 
MG a yet Gold { 
Maroon and White 
Seal Brown & Royal Blue 


Crimson 


Trinity Univ. (Texas). . 


Blue and Red Tufts College.:......... 


.| Yellow Tulane University....... Olive and Blue | 
“|Purple and White Tulsa, University of...... Black and Gold - 
_| Blue and White Tusculum College....... Orange and Black 

Blue and Gold - , Union Coiiege (Ky.).....|Orange and black 

Black and White Union College (Neb.).... : Red and Black 


Rose and Gray 


CG _Y.)....| Garnet 
Old Rose and White Beep wee 


Union Univ. (Tenn.)..... Cardinal and Cream 
U.S. Coast Guard Acad.| Blue and White 

U. 8. Military Academy. . | Black, Gold and Gray 
4|U.S. Naval Academy... . 
Upper Iowa Univ,....... 
Upsala College.......--- 
Ursinus College. ..... ery 
Ursuline College........ Royal Blue and Gold 
Utah State Agric. College. | Blue and White 

‘tah, \Oniv. of. <0 92 2 ss Red and White 

Red and White Valparaiso University... . | Brown and Gold 
Black and Orange Vanderbilt University... .|Gold and Black 
Cardinal and Blue Vassar College. ........- Rose and Gray 

Blue and Gold Vermont, Univ. of....... Green and Gold 

Blue and White Villanova College, . . ._.| Navy Blue and White 


Scarlet and Black 
Red and White 


.|Black and White 
Brown and White 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Blue 


_ | Crimson and Gray Virginia Military Inst....|Red: White and Yellow 
. | Scarlet and Brown Virginia Poly. Inst....... Orange and Maroon 


Blue and White Virginia, Univ. of........ Orange and Blue 
Wabash College......... Seariet -_ 
Wagner Mem. Luth. Coll.|Green and White 
Wake Forest College ..... Old Gold and Black 


Red and White 
.| White, Gold and Black 
. |Royal Blue and Gold 


Bis Walla Walla College ..... Green and Gold 
i ea lee are ee Wartburg College... Orange and Black 
Washburn College . . | Blue and White 
hyergede Blue and White Washington &Jeffers’! Red and Islack 
“Blue es Wee : Washington and Lee Uniy. | White and Blue 


1 Washington Miss’n’ry Coll. | Blue and White 
5 Beare a White Washington State Coll. of. | Crimson and Gray 


Washington Univ. (Mo.). | Red and Green 
MED ie a Gad Washington, Univ. of... »}Purple and Gold 
Gold and Green College... .. | Orange and Black r 
Yellow and White 
|| Yellow and White Tolleson Colieadac mca Blue x 


OP ev und God Bae gs... [Camda and, Write : 


Green and Gold Wesleyan Coll. (Ga.).. Lavender and Purple 
Wesleyan RSS Conn. Cardinal and d Black 
SR Western Coll : wae y.: .. | Blue 


Bigg Gey Ae Western Mary and Soper Green and Gold 


ollég 
uth ‘ lif  eniy: of. 
ques Methodist Univ. 
uthwestern Coll. (Kan.) 


tern Louisiana. . 
mMiy.... 


. | Scarlet and Gold 
.|Garnet and White - | Royal Blue 


.| Blue and Gold 


Western Reserve Univ.. Scarlet Red and White 
White and Blue Maroon and Gold 


“anes Blue and White 

Old Gold and Black 

_ | Old Gold and Blue 

.| Orange and Black 

see and Blue 
Ur 


White and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 


Purple and Gold 
Red and Gold 
Purple and White 
Yellow and ‘White 9) = )) Se o> ne ino 
White p as 


| Wiley ae 
William and Mary College 


ic.| Yellow and Blue William Smith College. 


Gold and Silver William Jewell College 

.| Vermilion and White Willamette University 

Blue and White Williams College . 

Cardinal and Gold Wilmington College. : 

Crimson and Blue Wilson College....... i 

ae ane Whit Winthrop College........ Samet 3 

Cardinal Red aaa Black || Wisconsin, Univ. of...... i 
Vermilion Wittenberg College ns Sree Cardinal 

Canary and Black Wofford College......... 

Royal Purple and White || Wooster, College of... ... 

Purple and White Worcester poe ine me a and Gray 


. | Cardinal Wyoming, Univ. of. Brown and Yellow | 


Red and Blue Xavier University....... Blue and White 
.|Red and Gray Yale University......... Blue 


Jotaing COLLECES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


it 

This ist Is based on on the 1936 Educational Directo 

ry The data are from 

Me the United states Omce of Education, Depart- the institutions in the hey aiid ahh ion 

ment of the inh The number of students is of 

a Studying for degrees and does not include 
ose taking extension courses or casual courses 

in the summer schools. The number of teachers 

is for the regular courses leading to degrees. 


The abbreviations following the names of the 
ee Pea a fh 5 Sgriiiaenl aca fi % has ex- 
rses; or groes ; 
school; W. women only, ty pea) a ne 


Colleges marked a star (*) are land grant colleges. 


: Year 
LA ARISE iS Lar eae a Location. Organ. Governing Official. 
| 

; Abilene Pe ag ‘ao E., 8.) -.|Abilene, ae ata ¢cemre 1 Jas. F. Cos 
: Adelphi WW. Be 8.) --|Garden City, N. Y..-.| 1896 [Frank D. Blodgett... : 
: an, Mic ee H.L, 
: Agnes Swot (W.). .-|Decatur, Ga. . 389 xo ont oe 

J ‘on, Univ. of = E., 8. ..|Akron, Ohio... ; . BE. Simmons, 2k 7 
4 = .-|Montevallo, Al 3 E 


Luther Noble Dunean. 
George H. Tee, has acre 


4 
, William P. Tolley maa 
® Harry Means Crooks.... 
;. oss Chester Stowe McGown. 
otal Univ. (C.) aa Joseph M. M. Gray..... 
IGT SR ses. 0... Sa SU CR oes a LAINHEERE, MOSSAD) 2 cos. Stanley King........... 
1 atiacie 8 a Paes | ner Pa eee | Yellow Springs, ts base ws 1853 |Algo D. Preniacon act 
: *Arizona, Univ. of (C.,E.,8.)....... Tu oS wane fad 
r Arkansas (C.,S.)..................]/Batesville, Ark........ 
i? Arkansas State (C., E.,S.)....<0..-.- Jonesboro, Ark....... 
. *Arksnsas, Univ. of (G., OSES. 385 8 Fayetteville, Ark...... 
Armour “eS = Tech. (Ss. ) AE ae Chi a Ree 
Sk ot eee “3 


Be Nr bifao $90 He C.1 ee 
may Charles L. Anspach...... 
E.R. Naylor........... 


_ Ashiand on e) 
Athens (C., E.,'S.). 
Atlanta Univ. (C., 
Atlantic Christian (C., Es 
‘ Atlantic Union (C.. 8.) ; 
_ Augsburg Coll. aos Sem. i 
j Augustana (C,, E., 8.) ........-..-% Sioux Falls, So. Dak 


Augustana Col. ; the Sem. (C., 8.) ..|Rock island, IIL... 
i Litnigue 35 Fe Sa eee er bere RT! eae Peer 


sunken int: (GC. 8.) cusses: ta \Baldwin City, Kan....| 1858 |NelsonP. Horn......... 

Bien c.. 3. 5 fe poe a ‘Sees Ohio aco 2 Sathe oe 
ar orm HEDHREN'S) 2... os < oss pS =. 

: = Ban. Cn 4 D. G. Tewksbury pean 


V. C. Gildersleeve (Dea 
tes (C., wisto: sosah 5 SGIRW es ee 
Battle Dae SE: he eee (Berie ae Mich. . efilert sis ces ae i 
SSE E UI IN Vi Wey Say ornisn ve ea ee a sas Waco, Texas... 26.20 1 AEs INGET.,: 04a vate 
SC GEIM NG od S5e) Niias doin hei ae So oi Jenkintown, Pa....... 1 Waiter B. Greenway... - 
Beirut, Amer. eel Of(GS 8.) 2 -% Beirut, Lebanon, Syria Bayard Dodge.......... 
Belhaven (W.,8.)).....2200--0--+-: Jackson, Mich 1893 |G. T. Gillespie.......... 
melolt (C.). SPAT let ale Ska ai Beloit, Wisc... A 1 het feat aoe ‘iaien oe 
oh Gok i gate OS pe Berea, £ <1 L024} 1855 [William J. Hutchins... - 
erry ( EA diecct sons -otew ce. Bers, G@...2.-..1 2902 [Martha Bary... 0. 5 
es a ates « Je owes Aquila Chamlee. 
Bethany (53.2) Se Stare takoke é E - Ernst F. Piblblad. 
Bethany {S3 te ee ee ~ Wil 
= i‘ ey Phe PS 
ethe 
Birmingham-South ; , Guy E. Snavely.. 
Blue Meoraut ain, Wie eS : Lawrence T Lowrey... 
Bluffton (C., 8.) -.-+--+-| 1900 |A. S. Rosenberger. 
Bob Jones (C., S -«--) 1928 |Bob Jones... ...... 


PES TONAL. oid, | Ro Sipe. Be foe Brunswick, 

Bowling Green State Univ. cs E. 8) Bowbne< Green, 1s, joa 
Bradley Poly. Inst. (C., E., $s}. OTE: TS, . 50s oe lee, 
Brenau (W., 8.) 

Bridgewater (Eek 


ee omega ngs " cy 3 pie . .|Brookl N. William A. Boylan 


irowns Um (GC-): 2a. Ss di< niles sneer Pro eee Henry Merritt Wriston.. 


een Marg’t S. Morriss (Dean) 
eee ee Whee | RE MAS Sere fae 
DD PSN: bee ge Lewisburg, Pa.......- au 
Busna Vista 8 G Hye toes eae ane Sete ak Iowa. Henry Olson.. 
uffalo, Univ. Ot (GiseRes Boye. hed Buffalo, N. Y.. 1846 |Samuel P. Capen ( 
A Butler Univ. (C., E., 3." DAS: Sees ee Indianapolis, Ind... 
California Inst. of Tech ee eee Pasadena, Calif 
*California, Univ. of (C., E., 8). ....|Berkeley, Calif. 


‘Angeles (C., 8.) .|Los eles, Calif... : 
~Cal., pecen t T08 ng ( soy ae 


Robert E. Doherty...... 
Emmet Riley......0.0.. 
.| 1846 |William A. Ganfield.... . 
.1,1851 lJames T, Warren....... 


Garthage (GC, 
ie 


eh. of Appl d Science (E., S.)) pe 


, Catawba (C., Ss.) 
Catholic Univ. = (oat Gs eS: see 
_ Cedar Crest (W.) 
~ Cedarville (C.; ne alee eee 


Weise 

Sofiia OPA 2 era DRC ea 

SHEP ALEL Lyin (Crgh Salve le sere me pre ova 
; Centre (C., 8.). 

Chapman (c., 8 ; 
Charleston, Coll; C£AGs, Bakters eats 
Chattanooga, Univ. of {Cs E., 8.) 

cago, Univ. of (C., 8). 

Chowan (C.). 

‘incinnati, Uni 
‘itadel, The 

Claremont. Colleges ( $3) 6 

- Pamona Coll. and Seripps Coll). 

Gax ah (part.C., E., 8.) 

_ Clarke (W. 8.) 


Pella, Iowa, 
Danville, Ky 


Chicago, I 
Murfreesboro, 


. |Cincinnati, Ohio 
-|Charleston, So. Car... 


-|Claremont, Calif 
Worcester, Mass 


Potsdam, N. Y 


Waterville, Me. 
Hamilton, N. Ma 


Golden, Colo 
-|Fort Collins, Colo 


-|Boulder, Colo......... 


). | New York, N. 


Moorhead, Minn 


Storrs, Conn 


.. | Met. Vernon, Iowa 


-|Ithaea, N. Y¥.. 


.|Omaha, Nebr 


ver-Stockton ( 
See Univ. 
ota eee Uni 


rtmouth ..... 
favidson (S.)... 2... sj..6-- sees 
avis and Hikins (C., rae 
ton, Univ. of (C., 


: Canton, Mo.. 


Lebanon, Tenn 


.)-|Mitchell, So. D: 


Blair, Nebr 
Brownwood, Texas. . 
Hanover, N. 
Dayidson, No. ‘Car... 


.|Elkins, W. Va 


Dayton, Ohio 
Defiance, Ohio 


Granville, ee 


-|Denver, Colo. . 


niv. 
4. xel Inst. of Tech. (C., 8). 
TODS its (Cc 


Chicago, Ill! 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Crete, Nebr 
Des Moines, 


. .|Madison, 

% Philadelphia, Penn.. 
-/Philadelphia, Pa. 
-|Springfield, Mo... 


-|Dubuque, Iowa. 
-}Durham, No. Car. 


. (Berrien Springs, ae 


Ga 

ional Ww S.).. 

tate (W., S.) 

ees nat part C., E., 
(part C., 


Emory, Va. . 
Atlanta, Ga... 


S Ae State (G., E., S.). 
ty Ri . 


8. 
or Teach’s (C 
rge Washington Univ. (C., 


AN ashville, reas 
.|Washington, D.C... . 


uate Medical School. 


' 


i Inehiges Barnard Coliege, Teachers College, College of Pharmacy, Bard a and N. 


Los Angeles, Calif .... 
Charleston, So. Car... 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 


Dubuque, Iowa....... 


Cedar Rapids, Towa... 
Hartsville, So. Car.... 


Colorado ‘Sp’ gs, Colo. . 


Dubuque, lowa......- 
-|New London, Conn... 


Spartanburg, So. Car... 
-|New York, N. Y 


Ww. R PO ICROMREy: 
Pierce Cline. . 
Robert H. Ruff. 
Irwin J. Lubbers. 
Jas. J. Hewett (Act’g) 
Cecil F. Cheverton. .. 
Harrison Randolph 
Alexander Guerry 
Robert M. Hutchi 

R. R. McCulloch. 
rele ee Walters 
Gen. C. P. Summerall... 


William 8. Ament (Act’g.) 
Wallace W. Atwood..... 
M. Antonio depres ce 
James S. Thomas. 


Harry M. Gage. 

Carlyle Campbell. te deta ¢ 
Franklin W. Johnson... . 
Geo. Barton Cutten..... 
‘Thurston J. Davies. 

M. F. Coolbaugh 
Charles A. Lory 

George Norlin.......... 
Nicholas M. Butler 


Katharine Blunt........ 
Albert N. Jorgensen. .... 
Edw. M. Gwathmey.... 
Gano Dunn 

H. J. Burgstahler . 


Newark, Del...) 2.565 


Detroit, Mich ccc 
-|Detroit, Mich........ 
Carlisle, Penn........ 


Livingston Farrand..... 
Rev. os Mahan. . 


Leo i 

Erland Nelson. .. 

Robert Guy Davis. 
Ernest Martin Hop 

IW. L. Tingle... . - 
Charles E. Albert. 
Walter C. Tredtin...... 
Frederick W. Raymond.. 
Walter Hullihen 

Avery A. Shaw 

David S. Duncan Se ) 
Michael J. O'Connell. . 
Clyde E. Wildman. . 

T. Paul Hickey 

Pred H. beer wae 


reas jes Brown 
Parke R. Kolbe......... 


Dale D. Welch 

William Preston Few... . 
Rev. J. J. Callahan 
Sister Grace 

Willi: 

R. W. Schlosser .. 
Timothy Lehmann. 
William S. A. Pott. 
'Thomas W. Steen. 


Jenn Bailey Kelly 
Robert C. Grier. 
Clyde L. Lyon 

F. Marion Smith 


Bennette BE. Geer 
Percival Hall 


Bruce R. Payne.. 
Cloyd H. Marvin. | 


ee ee a nk ee es oe ee ee 


aren ae Wim 


(CG) 
oe City. ere a Pee EN. gsi 


Guilford (C 

Gustavus Racipnia (C.) 
Hamilton 

Hamline Univ. (C.) 
Hampden-Sydney 


¥ . Location. 


Georgetown, Sue 
Washington, D. 


Lakewood, N. J. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Spokane, W =~ 


-) .| White Plains, 
Pe as as Sates 
Ps Sate Ba oat tet 


Wesleyan, Idaho. 
Goshen, Ind. 
Baltimore, Md 


Greensboro, No. Car. . 


Greenville, Ill 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Grove City, Pa 


Greensboro, N. C..... 


}Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


Governing Official. 


Henry N. 
Arthur A. 
M. L. Bri 
Guy H, Wells, 

Frank R. Reade........ 
Harmon W. Caldwell... 
Mother M. C. Scully... . 
H. W. A. 

Leo J? Robinson 

Mother M, Aloysia..... 
WwW. alter. F. Shaw 


sherwood... 


J. Osear Johnson 
Frederick C. Ferry 
Charles Nelson Pace. ... 
J. D. Eggleston 


No. of |No. of 
Stdts. | Tehs. 


Hampton Institute (C., E., 
Hanover (C.) 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. (C., E., S.).. 
Harding Christian fate Ee ae See Searcy, 
Hartwick (C., E., S.) Oneonta, N. 
Harvard Univ part ‘Ow: SS ae 
Hastings (C., S. 

. Haverford 


Arthur Howe... 

Albert G. Parker, Jr.... 
Jefferson D. Sandefer. .. 
George 8. Benson 
Charles W. Leitzell 
James Bryant Conant... 
J. W. Creighton 
William W. Comfort... . 
David L. Crawford 
Charles W. Miller 

John H. Reynolds 

G. I. Humphreys.... 
Willfred O. Mauc 
Kenneth I. Brown 
William A. Eddy. 

. | William A. Eddy. 


. Francis J. Dola: 


-|Hampton, Va 
a, Ind 


Hastings, aM 
Haverford, Pa.. 


Hobert (E ce 
William Smith (W.)..........%-. is 
Hollins cw) Hollins nies, Va... 


Worcester, Mass. 


'Wynand Wichers. 
James 8S. Luckey 

T. V. Neal 

Thémas H. Taylor. 
Mordecai W. Johnson 
Eugene A. Colligan 
Walter D. Agnew...... 
Harold C. Mason 
Frank L. Eversull 
Wm. J. Boone 


Hope (e3. 
Houghton (C E., Houghton, N. Y 
Howard (C., S.).. Birmingham, Ala 
Howard Sapna (Gj555 Boies 32 ee Brownwood, Texas... 
Washington, D. C.... 
-|New York, N. Y 
Montgomery, Ala. ..: 


3 ae 
*Idaho, Univ. ont com 
Illinois’ (C.) C 
*{llinois, Univ. of (C., E., 8.)- ; 
Tilinois Wesleyan Uniy. ¢ (C., $.).. Pes: H. W. McPherson 


Arthur C. Willard 


Francis J. Furey........ 
Sister M. Redempta . 
Sister M. Columkille 


Immaculata (W., 
Immaculate Heart 
ieee Word (W., 


Charles E. Friley. 
Eugene A. Gilmore. 
Harry D. Henry 

tae C. Hessler 

Rev. Benj. J. Rodman. . 
William Sims Allen 


*Iowa State Coll. (C., E. 

Iowa, State Univ. of (C 

Iowa Wesleyan (C., S.).. 

James Millikan Uniy. (C.) Se onan ae 
Jamestown (C., E., 8.) 

John Carroll Ginty? ie 5 ee oes 
John SS voner (C8) KOE Bat ws. 
John Fletcher e 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (p: sey C., 8.).. 
John'n C. Smith Uniy. (C., 3 By a P)) 
Judson (W.) 


J. Hillis Miller. 
Thomas P. Joh 
Cartes Davidson. 
S. M. Laing 
William M. Lewis. 
W. £. Thompson 
Vivian B. Small 
Herbert McComb Moore 
Richard E. Womack... . 
John W. Speake 
Brother E. Anselm 
Ellis M. Studebaker. . 
Thomas M. Barrows... - 
piste A. Lynch 
Williams 
emphis, Tenn Frank Sweeney 


6h er ie E. M 
ean. . C, Jackson, Jr. 


388 | United States—Education—Chief Colleges.~ 


a nnrmcerrammnay mba RITE RTS DEALT ATT Tn 
: chs 
Name. Location, Organ.} Governing Official. es iB. = 
CONGR TE CR? SRC enh. RD ...| 1845 |R. C. Granberry....... 32 
HET IR) ee Pandors Ul, Pace fe 1854 |Walter L. Wright......- oes 
~ Lincoln Univ. (N.) . 5 WS 1 Tanah ened 1897 |S. W. McClelland... ... 350]. 17 
fey By Univ, (©. 8)... foMinnville Ore. ...| 1857 |Elam J. Anderson. ..... b54| ) 3 
TAEMEIOURO.; Bh) nc, Woy Rav gh ete ann Me ony B Ok@ ss 1h) ERRE eer Retin eee g45| AL 
Tindenvwood Female OCB AF ams as Sa 1926 |'T. W. Metcalfe (Dean)--} 1,003] 58 
Be pene, Ute Oi ee Bee Tere Gold cole 1918 |Mother Ann Frances....| "112| 24 
Loretto Heights (W. 8.).......-.. Pineville, La... .....| 1906 |Claybrook Cottingham. .| 389 21 
Poiana (Co Be Bava ay Ruston, La... 1894 \George W. Bond....... 1,270] _75 
po eue Poly, Tasty (Cy , B.) spss LA. oo 5 st 1860 |James Monroe Smith. .:] 6/101} 360 
*Loulsiana State Uniy. (Ce Bs 8. Po lavilig io_.. | 1687 (Raymond A. sent... ... 31644] 295 
(TE A a, fewell, Mage tates 1895 |Charles H. Yoames...-- 154] 34 
Lowell Textile Inst. (C., . ‘ee Oriebney tis; . cep aaa W, Hynes =o o00 850| 117 
Loyola Univ. (part C., E., 8.)...... fae ay ei iene a Cenainghoce oe 185 23 
SRV CB). ict ak ciycc% eye wiwieies sive eae at oe maine Gait’: 186s (Rev. Hugh MM. Dace 2. 520 67 
‘Loyola Univ. (8.)..... PAE eae a nge til 1870 |Rev. Sam. K. Wilson 5,175} 500 
Loyola ON (part. C., BH. 8.)...... re CS ea kaon Oy eteneis «ko 410] 34 
PED TPNGICAN Rafi cic ies eo erie! bic yb sece sore sels A ich edn We eae mB Montgomarts ; 265 20 
Lynchburg (C., 8.)..--- +++ --2s+5s ete 1 Minn... .. 385 |John C, Acheson, ; 674) 40 
eae a ville, Ili ; Clarence P. McClelland . 465 39 
yi ieee igs nian ‘} 18 Arthur Andrew Hauck. .} 1,384] | 173 
got (Cu, Boy 8). +--+ Orono, Me... Otho Winger........... 450} 40 
Manchester (C., 8.). |New York N'Y ‘| 1868 |Brother Patrick. >... ... 1,237] 80 
Marietta (Oo, ‘ Maxiétée, Obio.. i252: Edward Smith Esrsons. 390 33 
arietta (C. ‘ litreateta Hdl ae ale William F. MeConn. . .. 
Marion (C.,'8).. PAD So ia ogee ene 1861 |William M. Magee... .. 3,052] 325 
Mean te, EB). cell Huntington, W. Va...| 1887 |James B. Allen........- | 85 
SES Eerad oespeet bad = 9 Ss iF 0 er 8 Sthunton, Va........| 28 y rman. ....s 
Mary Baldwin (W.). , - :/Staunton, NS. ets ca ee eel ap ert DiS See 346] Bd 
Mary Hardin-Baylor (W., B., S.).. Belton, ‘Texas... ... 1922 |Sister M, C. Raynor. 216| 29 
ee tee hay be rol, Mich... ..... 1910 |George H. Derry... ..... 565]. 56 
OSU NR: a Stherville! Md. Shoe 1853 |Frederick ©. Metzger .. 150) 15 
Sarplan Un oy Onn. daa «5 Buuacre Ma Tee 1HO7 JH. GC. Bynl v.58 eens 3,241 a 
*Marylanc niv. 0 9 Dedeces , t. Ore......| 1980 [Sister Mary Joan....... 140 
Marylhurst (W., E., S.)......-.-.- Marylhurst, Ore...... te Mother Mary it. Be ie ity 33 
Marymount (W., S.).......-...05: Salina, a Se ve phe ae hes 150 40 
NING OS ea ey oc eet vit Tenn <Uen 1819 Ralph Ww aldo Lloyd... 889 
ead Sarasyat soe teres? Siranenn, Pac sesern 1915 |Mother M. Josepha... . - 500] _45 
Marywood (W., Bite eich apa Nes wore ey FRESE 1868 [Karl Taylor Compton...| 2,540] 529 
* Mass: oe rea tc B. 8). ;:|Riimerpts Saaee..-| 1868 [Etugh Poteer Baker... oy eee 
assachusetts State {C., B., S.).../Amherst, Mass.....,. i rosa ee 
ARRAS oS nae a GH ania: a) 
Baan ondc ics oF htt a ‘son, Kan..... ne F. Schwalm......... 6 2 
mrornerson (O., Si). ..es ceases MePherson, Kan..... Siright Tnewell 72.23. 490 33 
Mercer Unty, (C., B., 8.).........'/Macon, Ga........./] 1883 |Spright Dowell... ia (DD: 85 34 
Mercyhurst (W., 8.) : ri reer io as rs S pos (D.) = 
ae ag (G.'s : Be eee Nis, 1 | ae Bowman Foster Ashe. o. ie 
Miami Univ. (C., B., 8 iS S Soe Ohio. . See ene + Sisie : ig 98 
Mich. Col. of M'n'g € Tech, (C., 8.)/Houghton, Mich [Robert 8. Shaw 340 
et re te git Of (C. ‘ 85 TS eth Aor, Stich. mippanden G, Ruthy 738 
SS aaa ilebury Paul D. Moody 55 
Middlebury (C., S:)...2...-.0sc0 0s Middlebury, Vt. : ae re ate 30 
ET BQ oS ORGS. ee Fremont, Nebr....... 18: H 
Marten Bea. et Sabine, Catt en] 188s Raa ares | Feb 
ey a Mitton, Wises 2 "] A807 (Rw. Crofook: 222022] Tea] ie 
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. Sioux City, Iowa... .. 1894 |Barl A. Roadman...... 4 
-/Charleston, W. Va....] 1888 |Leonard Riggleman..... 25 
.|South Hadley, Mass. . Roswell Gray Ham... .. S87} 116 
t. Ma 7 as 1 Re ane Milwaukee, Wisc. ° Edward A, Fitzpatrick. 665 5 
t. 8 htiepn 5 Philadelphia, Pa.. Sister M. Kostka Dean) 24 3 
t: ny ta wis it Wr 8.)..../Cineinnati, Mother Mary R oe aa : 
Mt. St. Mary's (W., B., S.)........ Los Angeles, Calif f Mother Vind ve ; 
Mt. St. Mary's ‘s.) Sitdatuatces ¥sis'v's,\ 5 Emmitsburg, Md..... Bernard J. Bradley... . 277 Fis 
Mt. St. ee astioa (W., S.)........ Atchison, Kan......, 1863 | Mother Luey Doo ei 230 3 
Mt. St. V ences, Aa of (W;, B., 8S) |New York, N. Y...... Sr. Josep’ Ser roridics » - 459 
Wena LO bOI CORY: 1 Re re RiiRANS, OhiG.y. kas. a William BH. MeM 538 3 
Revhinnbans parte 0S < (2 Allentown, Pa........ § Chas. C. Horn Sebi 436 3 
Muskingum (C., or 2 ee New Sonsord, Obs: me 37 |Robert N. Mont eae 698 $9 
National U a oO oe eae Washington, D. C.... C, S. Hatfield (Chan.).. 1,142 
Nazareth We Ons O48 sie mas. Ss 6 Nazareth, Mich. ..... Mother M, A. Ganley.. a0 2 
Nazareth (W., E., S.)...... 5.0.0... Rochester, N.Y... ... Sister M. Sylvester... .. 40 2 
*Nebraska, Uniy. of (C. a EB. 825 ...|iineoln, Nebr... 2.222. EB. A. Burnett Ae )..| 8,194} 3 
Neb. Wesleyan Univ, (C., B. Lincoln, Nebr... ..... 1 ®. Guy Cutshall (Chan,) 437 
Negro Astle. and een. Gad: &: Greensboro, No. Car. : K De Bluford Sa how seed 5 7 32 
evada, Univ. of (C.)............ OO, NCW. 5 oy cate here |W. ts Clank sooum ae acee : 
*New Hampshire, U a a © , S.)../ Durham, New Hamp..| 1 Roy D. Hunter, (Acting) 1, 4 16 
me Mexico Coll. (C., B., 80... State Coll, N. Mex... Lag sake BTS. «5.h,) CRres ; 
ew Mexico Sch. of Sine if &y: an -fSgcorro, New Mex....] 1889 ]E, H. Wells.....: 1.1.77 12) 1 
exico, Univ. of ee Albuquerque, N. M...| 1892 paunren f Zimmerman...| 1,5) x 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W.).......4New Rochelle, N. ¥...1 1904 M. Ignatius (Dean). 720 65 
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Newberry, So. 
Niagara Falls, N 


./Durham, No. 


(part C: 
*N. Carolina State (C., E. ive 
*North Dakota Agric. (C., E. hue 


--North Dakota, Univ. of (C., E., 8.). 


N. Texas State Teachers (C., E., sae 
Northeastern Uniy. (part C., S.). 
Northwestern Nazarene (C. a 
Northwestern (C.)...........-5... 
Northwestern Univ. (C., E., S.).... 
Norwich Univ. 18.) - Brother the con, Seah 
Notre Dame (W., 

Notre Dame, C 

Notre Dame, 

Oakland City ( C., 8. 

Oberlin (C., 8. 5 SA ea eat ee x tet 
Occidental (C. Ds 2s 

Oglethorpe Univ. (C ? 

Ohio Northern Univ. ne 

*Ohio State Univ. (c SS) 

Ohio Univ. (C., E., 

Ohio Wesleyan’ Gniv, i 2G ae ak ae 
*Okla. Agric. & Mech. (C., E., S.).. 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ 

Oklahoma City Univ. (C 

Oklahoma Coll, for Wo “ 
Oklahoma, Univ. bas vet, E., & 
Olivet (C., o> : 


Oreg: . 
Ottawa Univ. Ss Ss) 
Otterbein (C., - 


) /|Chapel Hil, N. Car 
.|Raleigh, N A 


Fargo, N. Dak 
Grand Forks, N 
Denton, Texas 
-|Boston, Mass. 
Nampa, Idaho..... 
Watertown, Wisc 
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South Euclid, Ohio. 
-|Baltimore, Md 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


9) % 
Ozarks, oll. athe (GC, Bi. =. sos Cc 


Pacific (C.) 


Pacific, Coll. of the Si See aes 


Pacific Union ee 
Pacifie Univ. (C 
age yo & Mech. (C., 8.)-.. 


Penn, William (C. 
Pennsylvania Coll! for Women 
Pennsylvania Military 


ae Ivania State c ; Bs e's 
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(C., 8.) 
Pittsburgh, Univ. a he 
Polytechnic Inst. of rook 
Pomona (C.).. 


Providence (E., 
*Puerto Rico, Univ. a Un 5 hee B)-.- 


Troy, N. 


B. Robinson. 
Allan R. ate 
hy d 


Wi ae 
Frank P. Speare 
Russell V. Del 
E, E. Kowalke. . 
Walter Dill Scot 
Porter H, Adams. y 
Mother Mary Evarista.. 
Sister Mary Frances. 
Rey. John F. O'Hara, 
W. P. Dearing 
Ernest H. Wilkins. a 
Remsen Du Bois Bird.. 
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Robert Willams.... 
George W. Rightmir 
Herman G. James 
Edmund D. Soper 
Henry G. Bennett 


Mother M. Angelique. 
Wiley L. Hurie 

leir T. Pennington 
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Walter I. Smith.... 
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H. Randolph Pyle 
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nna Mother Mary Raphael. . 36 
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ah aut Baltimore, Md......-}| 1 
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San Francisco, Calit. Harold E. Ring......... 
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Georgetown, Tex..... 
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Schenectady, N. Y.. 


Jackson, T 


New London, Conn... 
West Point, N. Y..... 


|Annapolis, Md 


U. 8. Naval Academy 
S ..|Fayette, Iowa. 


‘ Upper Iowa ee (Cc. 
Upsala (C., 8.) 
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*Utah State Agr 
Utah, Univ. of (C 
Valparaiso Univ. 
Vanderbilt Univ. (Cc 
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Wabash 
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_ Wake Forest (S.) 
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ange, 
eville, Pa 


Valparaiso, Ind 
Poughkeepsie, 


Grymes Hill, 8.1. 
Wake Forest, N. 


Waverly, Iowa 
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ashington SS ee 
Washington Univ. (C., se 
Washington and Golrocion? (E., 8.). 
Washington and Lee Univ 
Washington weosrepe the iat eee 
_ *Wash. State Coll. of (C ae ||P 
Washington, Univ. of (C., 8.).. 
_ Wayne Univ. Me bs Eds : 
'. Waynesburg (C., S. 


.|Detroit, Mich... 
Waynesburg, P: 


-|Macon, 


Ga. 
Middletown, Conn.. 


*West Virginia State (C., E:, S., N.)| Institute, W. Va. 
*West Virginia Univ. (C., S. 
West Virginia Wesleyan (C., E., $s). 
_ Western (W.) 
Western Maryland (C., E., 8.).....- 
Western Reserve Univ. ae C., 8.) 
Fenner 


Buckhannon, W. 
Oxford, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Ful M 


Madiso 
Springfield, Onto. 
artanb’ 


N. J 


ah 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 
-| Nashville, Tenn. .. 
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-|Charlottesviile, V 
Crawfordsville, Ind 
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..| Webster Groves, M 
Wellesley, Mass... 
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Robert a veh ei (Act.) 
4 |C. I. Pon 
‘Ch. aries A. ‘andertolh: as 


Frederick D. Patterson. . 
John O. Gross 
M. L. 
Dixon Ryan Fox 
John ee nee 
Capt. 
Maj. 
Connor 
Teag) Adm. D. F. Sellers. . 
BE. Bennett 
frond Ericson Sree 
Norman E. McClure.. 
Mother M. Veronica... . 
Elmer G. Peterson 
George Thomas 
O. C. Kreinheder. . 
J. H. Kirkland (Cha 
Henry Noble McCracken 


Guy W. Bailey. . 

Edward V. Stanfor 

Maj Gen. JohnA. Legeune 
Julian A. Burruss. 


John M. Gandy 

John L, Newcomb 

i. B. Hopkins.) 23.22 
Clarence C. Stoughton. . 
W. Man D. Kitchin... . 


1,096} 104 
412 


750 
667 
1,836 


N.Y. 
Car.. 


Gilbert W. Mead 
George R. Throop 
Ralph C. Hutchinson 
Francis P. Gaines 


Ernest O. Holland. 

Lee Paul Sieg... . 

Frank Cody... 

Paul R. Stewart 

G. F. Donovan. 

Mildred H. McAfee 
William Ernest Wel 
Dice R. Anderson. . 
James L. McConaughy.. 
John Warren Davis 
Chauncey S. Boucher. . . 
Roy McCuskey 


Va.. 


Westminster, Md 


ve Edgar Park. . 

W. A. Bratton ‘(Act'g 
W. O. Mendenhall 
Ward W. Sullivan 
William M. Jardine... . 
D. Ormonde Walker. 
Matthew W. Dogan 
Bruce R. Baxter.. 
John Stewart Bry: 
John F. Herget.... 
Tyler Dennett. 
Walter L. Collin: 
Paul Swain Havens 
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Worcester Poly. Inst. 8). 
AWeomlng, Univ. of (C., E, 


: ‘amie, Wyo 
‘Xavier Univ. (part Ce , Cincinnati, whio 


_ Yale Univ. (bart Cc. 


Yankton ( 
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_ York Seg s); PATE Pat, Soe. York, Nebr. 


New Haven, Conn... . 
, Ss. 5 : Yankton, So. Dak 


Charles F. Wishert 
Ralph Earle 

Arthur G. Crane 
Dennis F. Burns 
James Tb gers pede 
G. W. Nas! 

Bernard Goael: 

J. R. Overmiller 
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W. Francklyn Paris. 
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ama, Univ. of.. 
mherst College. . 


Barnard College. 


~~~ Beirut, Am. Un. of. 


Beloit College 


Bowdoin College. . 


_— Bradley Poly. Inst. 


>Brown Univ 

Bryn Mawr College 
Paolo Univ 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. 
California, Univ. of. 
- Carleton College. . 

_ Carnegie Inst. Tech. 
Case Sch. Ap. Sci 


ty hese U. of Am. 


‘hicago, Univ. of. : 
egal Me of 


Gores College 

- Cornell Uni 

- Creighton nit. 
Dalhousie Uniy. 
‘Dartmouth ale 


| Davidson College. - 


- Drexel Institw 
Duke University. . 


_ Goucher College 
Grinnell College. . . 
Hamilton College. . 
| Bianton Institute, 
Harvard Uni 
Co Cuee:. 


Carroll Uniy. : 
hnsHopkins Univ. 


_ Kenyon College. . 


‘Knox College... 

Lafayette College. - 

Laval University. 
L saa on Coll. . 
poyola Univ 


foals College. 


itoba, Univ. a Winnipeg, Man., Ge 
ks -|Milwaukee, Wisc... 


University, Ala. . 
.|Amherst, Mass 


New York, N. Y.... 


Beirut, Syria 


Beloit, Wisc. .-..- 


Peoria, Ill 


Providence, R. I... . 


Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Buffalo, N. Kale 
Pasadena, Cali 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Northfield, Min 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
.|Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D. C 
Chicago, Tl 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Worcester, Mass.. 

.| Waterville, Me 
Hamilton, N.Y.... 
.|Colo. Spgs., Loe eg. 


:|New York, N. 


New York, N. Y. tg 
.|Mt. Vernon, Iowa. . 


Ithaca, N. Y 
.|Omaha, Nebr 
Halifax, N.S. 
Hanover, N. 


Davidson, N. C.. fe 


Granville, Ohio. . 


.|Denver, Colo 
| .|Greencastle, Ind... . 
.:|Madison,.N. J..... 
.|Philadelphia, is 


Durham, Ni 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville, T 
Washington, D. 


Hampton, Va 


Cambridge, Mass... 


Haverford, Pa 
.|Moscow, Idaho. 


:|Bloomington, Ind. E 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md 
.|Gambier, O 
‘|Galesburg, Il 
Easton, Pa.. ‘ 
‘|Quebec, Canada 


.|St. Charles, Mo. 


New Orleans, La... 


Quebec, Canada. 


? 545, 900, 


McGill University . 
Michigan, Univ. of. 


000|| Middlebury College 


00}|Penn., Univ. of 


16, 369,382 
4,000,000 


3,500,000 
po eee gor 


Minnesota, Univ. of 


0||Mt. Holyoke Coll. . 
Mt,St. Jos., Coll. Of|Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
S./New York, N. Y. 


N.Y. PostGrad.M. 


1}|New York Univ. 


No. Car., Univ. of. 


4|| Northwestern Univ. 


Oberlin, College. 
Ohio Wesleyan Un. 
Oklahoma, et of. 


Pittsburgh, Uniy. of 
Pomona College. 
Princeton Univ.... 
Queens University . 
Radcliffe College... 
Redlands, Univ. of. 
RensselaerPoly.Inst 
Rice Institute 


'000|| Richmond, Univ. of 


Robert College. 


0|| Rochester, Univ. of. 


Rutgers College: . 


1||St. Lawrence Univ. 


Simmons College... 
Smith College 


'000||Southern Meth. Un. 


Stanford Univ..... 
Stevens Inst. Tech. 


0|/Swarthmore College 


_ Lehigh University..|Bethlehem, Pa..‘..|. 5,400,000 


Montreal, Canagg. | 


Ann Arbor, Mich. . 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
So. Hadley, Mass. . 


New York, Nr. 
Chapel Hill, N.C 


Evanston, Hl...... 


Oberlin, Ohio. 
Delaware, Ohi 
Norman, Okla 


4 Philadelphia, iE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
.|Claremont, Ca! 
Princeton, 'N.J. 


Kingston, Ont., CG. . 
Cambridge, Mass... 


Redlands, Calif. 
Troy, N. Y¥ 


Houston, "Texas. 4. < 


Richmond, Va 


Istanbul, Turkey... 


Boston, Mass. . 


N’hampton, Mass be 


Dallas, T: 


Stanford Un., Cal... 


Hoboken, N. J 


Swarthmore, Pa.... 


Syracuse Univ.... 
Teachers College... 
Texas Christian Un. 
Texas, Univ. of. . 
Toronto, Univ. of. 


.|Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y.. 
Fort Worth, Texas.. 
.| Austin, Texas 


Toronto, Canada. . 


.|Hartford, Conn. 
.|Medford, Mass. 


New Orleans, 


- |Poughkeepsie, N 


Vermont, Univ. of. 
Victoria College. 
Villanova College. 5 
Virginia, Univ. of. . 
Wabash College... 
0||Wake Forest Coll. . 
Washington, St. Col. 
Washington Univ. . 
Webster College. . 
Wellesley College. . 
Wesleyan Univ... 
Western Reserve Un. 
Williams College.. . 
Wittenberg College. 
Wooster, Coll. of... 
WorcesterPoly. Inst. 
Wyoming, Univ. of. 


Burlington, Vt 
-|Toronto, Can. 
Villanova, Pa 


Charlottesville, Va.. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Wake Forest, N. C.. 


- | Webster Groves, ap 


Wellesley, Mass. 


Middletown, Conn. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Williamst’n, Mass. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Wooster, Ohio 


.[*20,202,918 
11/557.875 


33,1 
5 ah ae, 029 


3,447,590 
7,514,571 
10,514,175 


Ma 
Vea Univ. 2,5 
Mass, Inst. Tech... .(Cambridge, Mass... Yale University. ..|New Sivek, Conn. . 95,838, 568 


atest available figure. h 
el Setioo pe. ‘Teachers, College of Pharmacy, Bard (St. Stephen’s), and New York Post Graduate 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


0. of| No.of 


; N 
_ Name. Stdts. | Techs. 


‘a Univ. (C., E., 8. 
Alberta, Uniy. of (C., E., 
Bishop's Coll., Univ of ( 

i British Columbia, Univ. of (C.,S.).. 

3 house Pa (C.) : 

i s Col Pukey of oo wan te 


Location. 


Wolfyille, Nova Eos 
. |Edmonton, Alb.. 
. Lennoxyville, Que. 
Vancouver, B. C,. 


bie y sy0. 9) 5) ohp, % 


3. 
Carleton Rtanle 
A. H. M E ¥ 


C 
Sidney E. Smith.. 
fed me Morgan (Prin. 
P. Whidden (Chan, 
Raoul Danduranéd . 


. |Montreal, ” Que 
Hamilton, Ont 
Montreal, Que 


(Ce, 
 Mehtaster | Univ. tobe 8: 
, Menai Leone i) 
B. i ison Univ Sackville, N. B 
in New Brunswick, Univ, MPG, Bice (aroriee 
Ottawa, Univ. o: AG Bots [Brodertoton, IN. 
: - Queen's Univ. 
. Dunstan's 


Here chewan, Univ. of cy: 
‘oronto, Univ. of (C., 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


e year of establishment is in parentheses. The other figures are those of membership 
Some appear elsewhere with more detail. N.Y 


The 
tions not in eyes. list, see Index. 


A. R. A. Assoc. (Social Society of the American 
Reliet ‘Ase n), he 420 Lexington Ave,, N. Y. C.; 
650; Pres., Col. W. C. Atwood; Sec., Robert C. 

Amer. Institute of (1887), 


Wright. 
Accountants, 135 
Cedar St., N. Y. C.; 2,649; See., Jonn L. Carey. 
Accountants, Amer. Soc. of Certified Public 
11821), 1108 National Press Bldg., Washington, 

C.; 2,188; See., Durand W. Springer. 

pale Nat'l Assoc. of Cost (1919), 385 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Sec. and Bus. 
Man., 8. C. McLeod. 

Actors Equity Assoc. (1915), 45 W. 47th St:, 
N. Y. C.; about 5,000; Pres., Frank Gillmore; Exec. 
Sec., Paul Dullzell. 

Actors’ Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
N._Y¥. C.; 1,238; Pres., Daniel Frohman; Sec., 
Robert Campbell. 

Actors’ Guild, Catholic (1914), Hotel Astor 
N. C.; 1,000; Pres., Brandon Tynan. 

Actors’ Guild of ‘Amer., Inc., Episcopal (1924). 
1 E. 29th St., N. Y. C.; 1,900; Pres., George 
Arliss; Exec. Sec., Percy Moore. 

Actuarial Society of America (1889), 393 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 556; Sec., J. B. Maclean 

Actuaries, Amer. Institute of (1909), 720 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 533; Sec., W. F. 
Poorman. 

Sacks, Assoc. for Protection of oy 
P. O. Box 47, Hamilton Grange Station, N. Y. 
400; Pres., A. S. Houghton; Sec., Raymond Gi 
Torrey. 

Adult sone ay re Ass’n for (1926), 60 E. 
42nd St., ¥. C.; 1,300; Dir., Morse A. Cart- 
wright. 

Advertisers Assoc., Inc., Nat'l ~ geome (1922), 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Iil.; 727; Pres., William 
E. McFee; Headquarters Sec., M. R. ‘Webster 

Advertising ‘Agencies, Amer. Ass'n of (1917), 420 

m Ave., N. C.; 121 with 209 operating 
Offices in the U. S.; ae John Benson; Exec, Sec. 
Frederic R. Gamble. 

a ee Federation of America (1905), 330 

42nd St., N. Y. C.; 10,000; Manager, Earle 


Peaconn 
Advertising Managers, Assoc. of Newspaper 
Classified (1920); 439; Pres., Anthony T. Powder- 
ly, Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y¥.; Sec., 
Henry W. Manz; The Post, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Aeronautic Ass’n of the U. S. A., Inc., Nat'l 
(1922), Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C.; Pres., 
Charles F. Horner; Sec., Louise Thaden. 
ppromanracake Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc., FL cg St., N.W., Washington, D. C.: 
290; Pres., Leighton W-. Rogers; Ass’t Sec.. 
Frank J. Walsh, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C 
Agriculture, Amer. Committee on the Int’: 
eee of Bear Rm. 136, The State House, 
nm, Mass.; 100; Chmn., Arthur W. Gilbert. 
pon mn 466, as above; Sec., Mrs. Charlotte Barrell 


Ware. 
4 Albania, Int'l Soc. of Friends of (1934), 333 
Kensingto 


m Ave., Westmount, Montreal, Canada. 
Active branch-societies in United States, Great 
ar act Ceylon, etc.; Hon. Sec. Gen., 


Be 
Alp ine < ‘Club, The American Gn), 140 E. 46th 
St. ERS ie 250; Pres., Joel E. Fisher; Sec.. 
Her Hal 
Riecass: Clubs, ke Int’l Ass’n of gt tg 70: 
she Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; abt. 3,300; Int’! 
en Chase Going Woodhouse; See., Miss 
se aret Kern. 
pe nee (1900); 15; Pres., * So Anderson 
Be iat ty Toa otro" es TO 
McG: 0 t a 
American Academy in Rome (i894), 101 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. and Porta San Pancarzio, Rome 29. 
taly; Pres., John Russell Pope; Exec. Sec., Roscoe 
Guerns 
Abe Seriecely Antiquarian Society (1812), Worcester, 


Mass.; 225; ae Dr. Clarence 8S. Brigham; Sec., 
T. Hove. Gag 

Mevicrican jAsia Apincie Assoc. Seegor India House, 
Hanover Square, N. Y. C.; 200; Pres., Howard E. 
Cole; Sec., John B. Chevalier. 

American Federation of Labor (1881), A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 3,045,347; Pres., 


William Green; Sec.-Treas., Frank Morrison. 
titute of the City of N. Y. (1828), 
Amen ao ise C.; abt. 600; Pree Robert J. 


E tHE NAY. 
olloek; Dir., Dr. Gerald Wend 
Historical Society (1897), 132 E. 
ATS a a 2.0 10: ; Pres., James McGurrin; 


16th 
Sec., J. C. Walsh. 


For organiza- 
Y. OC, is New York City. 


American Legion, The (1919), 777 No. Meri 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 949,542; tat Colnmanor 
Harry W. Colmery; "Nat'l Adjutant, Frank Ei 
Samuel. 1 
American - Sige rer ie Foundation 
(1911), 116 E. 64th St., N. Y. C.; Pres., rane 
R Goddard Leach; Sec., Neilson Abeel. 
merican - Swedish Historical Found 
(1926), 19th and Pattison Sts., a} puoundation 
Curator, Dr. Amandus Johnson, as above; Sec. 
a Julius Lincoln, 2750 No. Lincoln St., Chicago) 


Andiron Club of New York a eae Box 84, 
C.; 3 


University Heights, N. 32; Dictator 
William MacDonald; Sead Pri [ . 
der of. HH. Stanley 
Animals, Amer. Soc. for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to (1866), 50 Madison Ave., 

5,600; Pres., George M. Woolsey; Exec. Vice-Pres.. 
,oetuer Hi. “Coleman; Sec., Richard Welling, 
Anti-Profanity League (1902), War 5 

34,000; Gen. Sec., Roland D. a a Mass.; 
Anti-Saloon League of America (1895), 131 B St., 

McBride: Bene nee Fink ee Xe See 

I ec ndrew Wilson, Woo 

Washington, D. C. ve 
Anti-Saloon League of New York (190. 

727, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; State supe Fred 

A. Victor; Sec., Rev. Charles J. Wood. 
Aquarium Society, The (1892), American Museum 

of Natural History, Central Park West & 77th St., 

N. Y. C.; 150; Sec., Alfred W. Ables. 
Arbitration Assoc., American (1926), 521 Fifth 

Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., L. R. Eastman; Sec., J. 

Noble Braden. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 125 
Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio; 2,382; Pres., Prof. Louis 
E. Lord; Sec., Prof. Clarence Ward. 

Archery ‘Assoc., Nat’l (1879), 77 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass.; 450; Pres., E. Klopsteg; Sec., 
Louis C. Smith. , 


Architects, Amer. Institute - (1857), The 
plata 1741 New York Ave., W., Washing- 
a . C.; approx. 4,000; Sec., NGharies . Ing- 

am. 


Architects, N. Y. Society of (1907), 101 Park Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; 500; Pres., Matthew W. Del Gaudio: 
Sec., John T. Briggs. 

Architects, Soc. of Beaux-Arts (1894), 304 E. 
44th St., N. ¥. C.; 300; Pres., Leon N. Gillette; 
Sec., William E. Shepherd. 

Architectural League of N. Y., Inc. Sah 115 > 
E. 40th St., N. Y¥. C.; 880; Pres., Archibald M. 
Brown; Sec., n V. Solon. 

Army & Navy Union, U.S.A., Inc. (1886), 891 
Kenmore Blvd., Akron, Ohio.; abt. 30,000; Nat'l 
Commander, Oakey Rookstool, as above; Sec., 
O. Roy Van ‘Wart, 96 Fiske Ave., Waltham, Mass. 

Art and Industry, Inc., Nat’! Alliance of (1932) 
(formerly Art tenes Inc., 1921); 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C.; Pres., "Harvey Wiley Corbett; 
Sec., Paul B. Hoeber. 

Art, Museum of Modern (1929), 11 W. 53d St., 
N.Y. C.; 2,500; Pres., A. Conger Goodyear; Sec.” 
Thomas Dabney Mabry, Jr. 

Art Sage tie ca This "Nis Municipal ah 119 E. 
19th ms C.; 500; Pres., Electus D. Litch- - 
field; Matlcnact M. Hare. 

Art Stadenits’ League of N. Y. (1875), 215 W. 57th 

t., N. ¥. C.; approx. 2,000 a year; ’Pres., Bd. of 
Control, Lynn Fausett; Corr. Sec. Martin J. 
Sand. 

Artists, ae of Independent (1917), 148 E. 72d 
St., N. Y. C.; 500; Pres., John Sloan; Sec., Magda 
F. Pac 

Arts, ates: Federation of (1909), Es wt) Bits 
Washington, D. C.; approx. 4,000; 

N. Youtz; Ass't Sec., Frances M. eniebtag 
Arts League, Inc., Antique & Decorative (1926), 
136 E. 57th St., N. Y. sate 57; Pres., Robert 
Samuels; Sec., Edward Mun 

Arts and Letters, Int’! (1922), 15 W. 107th St., 
INS XGey ak Founder, E. Frye Barker; Sec., M. 
W. Cantwel 

Arts and Letters, Nat'l Institute of (1898), 633 
'W. 155th St., N’ Y. C.; 227; Pres., Walter _Dam- 
rosch; Sec., Henry S. Canby, 25 W. 45th St., N. 

Cc. 


MS 

Arts and Letters, Amer. Academy of (1904), 633 
W. 155th St., N. Y. C.; 50; Ass’t to President, 
Mrs. William Vanamee 

Arts, Master Inst. of United (1921), 310 Riverside 
Dr. a Y. C.; approx. 300; Dir., Sina Lichtmann, 

* Sec:, Donn Kimmell. 


Arts and eg Amer. Academy of (1780), 28 
"Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; 
_ Foreign Honorary “Members; _ Pres., Roscoe 
Pound; Dean of Hatvard Law School, Cambridge, 
< Mass.; Sec., Prof. Tenney L. Dayis, Institute of 
- Technologyy, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Agecated Backs; The (1900), 383 Madison Ave., 
: N. 1,361; Gen. Man, & Sec., Kent Ccoper. 
Watroidecea: ‘Amer. Assoc. of Scientific (1232), 
619 Allegheny Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 3,000; Pres., 
A. M. Ziegler; Sec. & Treas., Martl ha E. Knotts. 
Astronomical Society, Amer. (1899) ; 579; Pres., 
Prof. H. N. Russell, Princeton Univ. Observatory, 
Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Prof. John C. Duncan, 
Whitin Observatory, Wellesley, Mass. 
Atheism, Inc., Amer. Assoc. for ane Advance- 
‘ment of (1925), 307 E. 14th St., N. ; 1,200; 
Pres,, Charles Smith; Sec., Woolsey Tet ay 
Athletic Union of the U. S., Amateur 
233 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 2,000,000; Pres., Bae? 
Brundage, 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ti; 
‘ ya moti Natl. A f (1905), 1775 
q dubon Societies, Nat ssoc. 0 ft 
_ Atsroadway,.N. ¥. C.; 126,000: Pres, Kermit 
- Roosevelt; Exec. Dir., John H. Baker; Sec., 
William P. Wharton. < i . 
hors’ Guild of the Authors’ eague 0' 
Breen, Inc. (1921), 9 E. 38th St., N. Y. C.; 
695; Pres., Miss Fannie Hurst; Exec. Sec., Miss 
mg pee d (1917), 9 E. 38th St., N. 
thors’ League Fun 
AG (aur Pres George Creel; Exec. Sec., Luise 


a 


Bien L f A ica, I (1912), 9 E. 
hors’ League o merica, Inc. 
eee as N. ey C.; 2,900; Pres., Mare Connelly; 
~. See., ise eilec: i ida B : 
\utomobile Association, Amet. ennsyl- 
Bana Ave. at 17th St., Washington, D. C.; 750, Wee 
: cy Pres., Thos. P. Henry; Gen. Man., Russell E 
"Singer; Sec., Charles F. Foley. 
tomobile Assoc., New York State (1903), 
Automot Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. Y.; 65,000; 
Sec., Warner Bates. 
Automobile Club of New York, Inc. 702), 
aaj Lien a pe 7th Ave., at it 33d ee NC; 
Z 100 2 J. 
‘i Win ‘J. Gottlieb; Sec., W. B. 
.utomobile Dealers Assoc., Nat’l (1917), Statler 
ok Detroit, Mich.; 15,000; Gen. Man., N. 
nson, as above; See., Herman G. Wangelin, 
Be leville, Ill. 
itoémobile Manufacturers Assoc., Inc. (1913), 


RE hue Ave., N. Y 51; Vice Pres, & Gen. 
, Alfred Reeves; _Sec., Byron C. Foy. 


rh aun 
logists, nee of Amer. (1900), Agricultural 
niv. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; 925; 


A 3 Shepherd: 

Rea: of America, Investment (1912), 

‘So. Clark St., Chicago, Ul.; 751 members, 797 
oe d. branch offices Of members; Exec. Vice 
watden H. Little; Sec., Robert Stevenson, 


sac sie York State (1894), 
ert; iy st.; N. Y- ; 820; Pres., Raymond =e 
AF Sec., Clifford re Post. 
ing, Amer. Institute of (1900), 22 E. 40th 
Ncaxe C ana’ 570; Pres., Henry Verdelin; Sec., 
Richard W. H 
Fist Seiccdtod, Board of Education of the 
; porthern (1911), 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 
‘Chairman, Bd. of Managers, Dr. Clarence A! 
, 3arbour; eBsoe. Sec., Frank W. Padelford. 
Bar Ost Home Mission Soc., Amer. (1932), 23 
bay St; IN. Y. C.; 1,475,540; Pres., Rey. 
nD. Lord; Exec. Sec., Rev. G. Pitt Beers. 
tist vauoe People’ 3 Union of Amer. (1891) 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; abt. 300,000; 
Gen, Sec., Edwin ile 
r canorn St Chie 


“Rape N. 
ec., George ie 
Brooklyn, aN. oY. 


> Pres., Edward J. oa 
Arent, 190 Montague St., 


795 Fellows, 125] ) 


y 
Bar of the City of N. 
| OW. 44th St., N. Y. 


t., Gx e8., , 
Shearn; coe ‘Charles i. ‘oe 
Beverages, Amer. Bottlers of ‘Catbonatea (1919), 
224 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. €. ; 1,750; ‘ 
Sec., James L. Oliver. \ 
Bre ‘and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals 
f N. , Inc. (1874), 5 EB. 48th St., N. Cr 
Pres Mrs, Warner M. Van Norden; Rec. - ee, 
Mrs. Kalt Treadway; Corr. Sec., Mrs. William E 


Stevenson. 

Bible Society, American eh Bible House, 
Park Ave. & 57th St., N. Y. C.; 10,000; Eres John 
T. Manson; Rec. Sec., Francis C, Stifie 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Saey. "of (1880), 
175 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
J. Cadbury; Rec. Sec., 5 \ 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.; Treas., Prof. 
C. L. Simpson. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), 217 
E. 34th St., Savannah, Ga.; 450; Pres., Leonard L. 
Mackall, as above; Sec, H.'B. Van Hoesen, 
Brown Uniyersity Library, Providence, R. I. 

Big Brother’ and Big Sister Federation, Inc. 

(1917), 425 Fourth Ave., 50 organiza- 

tions and 342 non-member committees: Pres. sar: 

Sheldon Glueck; Exec. Sec., Rowland C. Sheldon. 

Big Brother Movement, Inc. (1904), 315 Fourth 

Ave., N. Y. ;_3,000; Pres., Archie O. Dawson; 

Gen. Sec., jgucnal H. McCoy. 

Birth Control League, Inc., Amer: (1921), 515 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 23 State, 1 County and 
9 City leagues; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Marguerite Ben- 
son; Headquarters Sec., Miss Janet Whitenack. 

Blind, Inc., Amer. Foundation for the eee 

15 W. 16th St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Robert 

Irwin; Sec., Dr. Olin H. Burritt, 

B’nai B'rith, District No. 1 (1843), 36 W. 69th 
St. Nay G.; 8,000; Pres., Wilfred B. Feiga; Sec., 
Lawrence White 

Boiler Makers’ Assoc. ; Master ee 29 Park- 
wood St.,.Albany, N. Y.; 365; Pres., O. H» Kurl- 
finke; Sec., Albert F. Stigimeier. 

Book Publishers, Nat’l Assoc. of (1920), 347 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 61; Pres., tanley M. Rinehart, Jr.; 
Exec. Sec., Marjorie Griesser. 

Booksellers Aaioe: a Inic.; Amer. (1900), 35 B. 
20th St., N.Y. 550; Pres., Lewis B. Traver; 
Exec, Sec., Robert M. Coles. 

Botanical Garden, Saas York (1906), Bronx Bark 
ay ¥. C5 1,509; . & Sec., Dr. Marshall A 

owe. 


Botanical Society of America (1906); 1,150; Pres., 
rs Gen Gager, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
_ Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. Loren C. Petry, Dept. 
of Botany, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Boy See tice of America, (1913), 186 Fifth ye 
N. Pres., Emerson Brooks; Sec., E. W. 


Brooks. 
Boy Scout Foundation of Sek ihe! New York 
(1922), 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; See., Arthur 
W. Procter. : 
Boy Scouts of America (1910), 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 
C.; 1,001,775; Pres., Walter W. Head; Chief Scout 
Exec., James E. West. 5 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. (1906), 381 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 289 Member Organizations, 263,013 
boys: Pres., illiam EH. Hail; Sec.; illiam 


Ziegler, Jr. 
Brewers’ Assoc., U. S. (1862), 21 EB. 40th St., 

Y.-C.; 145; Pres., Sean Ruppert; Sec., C. D. 
whist, eek © 

ridge Assoc., United States (1932), 3 

flee Center, N. Y. C.; 434; Pres., iy Gulberenty 
Brith’ Ab a bee d 

r raham, In ependent Ord 1 

Seventh St., N. Y. C.; 65,000; Gr. een nb? 

Silverstein; Gr. Sec., Max’ L. Hollander. 
Brith Sholom, Ind. Order (1905), 506 Pine St., 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 14,587; Gr. Master, & 

ee hel ies Sa ay Sec. Martin O. Levy A. Sigmund 
roadway Association, a 1911 
Broadway at 57th St., N. é ee 0; Brea, Bi Es 


John A. Harriss; Exec. Senn So eS E. Gratke. 
Bronx Board of Trade, Inc. (1894), 349 E. Ldgth ’ 
St., The Bronx, N. Y.; 1,875; Pres., Roderick 
Stephens; Sec., William’. Matthews. f 
Bee ate Institution, The pian 722 Jackson 
Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Harold G. 
Moulton; Exec. Vice Pres., Leverest tf Lyon. 
Brooklyn Churches and’ Mission Federation 
(1933) (amalgamation of B’klyn City Mission 
Soc., 1829, and B’klyn Fed. of Churches, 1920): 
approx. 400 -Protestant Churches; R 
Herbert H. Field; Exec. Sec., Rev. J. "Henry 


B sae oieda f 
rotherhood of America, reme Cite! 
Pitadel ee Pa. 


oe ae Re ae 
gta GA. ‘ord RNs 


Building and Loan League, U. S. 1892), 333 No. 

; Mh Ave... "Chicas TL: rac 8 Le- 

_ Grand W. Pellet; Tinod, Vice Pres., Morten ‘Bod- 

be as above; ; SeoTreas., 3 Herman F F. Cellarius, 
12th St., Cincinnati, 0: 

"Building Trades oes yee of the City 
of N. Y. (1903), 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 700; 
Chmn., Bd. of Governors, Christian G. Norman: 
Sec., William G. Wheeler. 

Business Paper Se hag Nat'l Conference of 
(1921), 330 W. 42d St.. N. Y. C.; 650 editors; Pres., 
Raymond Bill: Sec., H. J. Payne. 

Business as Inc., Associated (1916), 330 
W. 42d St., N. Y.C.; 140 es, ft Paul 

A I. Aldrich; Pian: Vice-Pres., J. Pay 

__* Camp Fire Girls, Inc. (1912), a Tinton Souare N. 
Y¥. C.; 232,058; Aap I Exec., Lester F. Scott. 

Canadian Club of N Yas anc. (1903). Waldort 
Astoria eG Park Ave. & 50th St.. N. Y¥. C.; 
1,000; Sec., A. W. J. Flack. 

Cancer, Rover: Soc. for the Control of some’ 
11250 Sixth Ave., N.Y. ie ——. Dir., Dr. C. C 
Little; Sec., Dr. F. E. Ad 

Canners Assoc., Nat’! (907), 1739 H. St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C.; 916; Pres., Howard A. Orr: 
Sec., Frank E. Gorrell. 

Carabao, Military Order of the (Veterans of the 
Philippine Insurrection) (1900), 1746 K St., N. W., 
ton, D. C.; 2,000; See., Col. Joseph M. 

eller. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc. Gee). 
225 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 512; Pres 
Ferdinand Thun: Sec., Wilbur K. Thomas 

Carnegie Corporation of N. Y. (1911), 522 Fifth 

Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., Frederick P. Keppel; Sec., 

Robert M. Lester. 

Carnegie Endowment for International ay 

(1910), 700 Jackson P1., se _W., Washington, D.C. 

and 405 W. 117th St., G!; 28 trustees: Pres., 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, New York City 

address; Sec., Dr. James Brown Scott, Washing- 

ton address. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

4 Teaching (1905), 522 Fifth Ave, N. Y¥ 25 

trustees: Dr. Walter A. Jessup; Sec., Dr. 

Howard J. Savage. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), 2307 

Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 21 trustees: Pres., 

a Thomas 8. Arbuthnot; Sec., Lawrence ‘Allder- 


ce. 

ree Institution of woe gt Gece (1902), 16th 

; & P Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Pres., John 
i C. Merriam: Sec., Frederic A. Delano. 

Casualty Actuarial Soc. (1914), 90 John St., N. Y. 
C.; 309: Sec.-Treas., Richard Fondiller. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion, Supreme Council 
(1881), 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3,843; 
Sup. Sec., Cornelius O° Leary. 

Catholic Boys Clubs of the Archdiocese of N. Y., 
oe. (1908), 477 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., 

af 


aniel P. Higgins 

Catholic Knights ia of America (1877), 4 No. 8th 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; 13,093; Supreme Pres., F. 
Gaudin; Sec., Henry Siemer. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Nat’! Aes 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, C.; Gen. 
Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Burke. 

‘Catholic Women, Nat'l Council (1920), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., ashington, D. C.; 
approx. 1,000,000; Pres., Katherine R! 

liams; Exec. Sec., Miss Agnes G. Regan 

Ceramic Society, Amer. (1899). 2525 No. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio; Pres., Francis C. Flint; Gen. 
Sec., Ross C. Purdy. 

Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Bronx (1912), 260 
E.. 161st St., The Bronx, N. Y.; 1,000; Pres., 
George F. Mand; Exec. Sec., John’ E. Gannon. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of 
Queens (1911), 24-16 eee Plaza, South, L. I. 
City, =< Y.; 800; Pres., F. A. Macnutt; Sec., P. W. 


Cham f Commerce of i State of New 
York e768). 65 Liberty St., ; limited to 
2,250; Exec. Vice-Pres., Chas. Nr. Gwynne. 


ie ee a 


ve Saee 


4 
i 


: 
4 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
” America (1912), 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, 
* D. C.; molar apes 1,598; associate, 3,295; in- 
4 dividual, 5,637; ., Harper Sibley; Sec., D. A. 
J Skinner. 
th: ee of Commerce, The A ale (1896), 271 
Cham eens 


rs W. 125th St., N. , Leopold Philipp; 
7 iti oe pl oe (1872), 105 B. 22d 
: t SSOc., 

one Py. ea coe ; Pres., Wint! hrop W. Aldrich; 
% ahs ., Homer Fo 

7 4 arity OcsantzeCOe Soc. — the City of N. Y. 
4 OniESD), 105 E. 22d St., N. ¥. C.; Pres., Walter 8S. 


x: . Dir., Stanley P. Davies 

a  chaseauaus Literary aad Scientific Circle 
(oldest book club in ASHeTICA) (1878), Chautauqua, 
aa euNcr ¥<7) 100,000; ‘Gen.,’ Dir., Julius King; Sec., 
, _ ‘Helen iL: Maynard. 
i: 


Chemical Industry, Soc. of (1881), 46 Finsbw y 
Square, London, E.C.2, England; 5,000; Soe és 
ates J. Pooley. 
emical Society, Amer. (1876), 728 Mills Bldg., @ 
Washington, D. C.; 18,000; Pres., Dr. Edward 
Bartow; See., Dr. Charles L. Parsons. 2 
Chemists, Amer. Institute of (1923), 233 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.; 1,200; Pres., Dr. Maximilian Toch; 


tse Howard 8. Neiman. 

hemists, Amer. Soc. of Biological (1906), 457° 

Pres., Dr. H. B. Lewis, Univ. of Michigan’ Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Sée., Dr. H. A. Mattill; State Univ. 
of Iowa, Chemistry Bldg., Iowa City, Iowa. ig 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers, eS eee 


of Consulting (1927), 50 E. 4lst St., eae 
Exec. Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 1% 
Chicago Crime Commission (1919), Rm. 907, — a 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 93; Pres., Fra i 
J. Loesch; Sec., Nathaniel Leverone. =, 


Child Conservation League of America (1913), 
318 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il; approx. rw 
3,500; Exee. Vice Pres., J. Mitchell Howard 

Child Labor Committee, Nat'l (1904), 419 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; approx. 10,000; Chmn., Homer 
Folks; Gen. Sec., Courtenay Dinwiddie. 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc. (1921), 
130 E. 22d St., N. Y. C.; 165 agencies, also in- 
dividual memberships; Exec, Dir., C. C. Carstens, 
as above; Sec., Leonard W. Mere: Welfare 
Council of N. Y. C., 122 E. 22d St., N.Y. CG fim 

Children, N. Y. Soc. for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to (1875), 2 E. 105th 8t., ‘N.Y. G; 
2,408; Gen. Man., John F. Smithers; Sec., Harry : 
D. Nims “ 

Children of the American Revolution, Nat’l 
Soc. of the (1895), Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C.; abt. 10,000; Nat'l Pres. — 
Mrs. C. A. Swann Sinclair; Nat'l Corr. Sec., 
Mrs. Claude Allen Cook. 

Children’s Aid Society, aE Aah Fe 
22d St., N.Y. C.; 6,056; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck. 

Chiidren’s Viilage, The (1851), ‘Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.; 450 students, 125 staff; Man. Dir., Leon ae 
Faulkner. 

China eran of America (1913), 570 ) Lexington 

Ave., ¥. C.; abt. 300; Pres., Wm. Chadbourne; 

Sec., Pome *Broesler. 

Christian Endeavor, Int’l Soc. of (1885) Bae) he) 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; abt. 2,0 

Pres., Rev. Daniel A. Poling; Sec., Carroll ™ . 

World’s (1895), 


Wright. 

Christian Endeavor Union, 

41 Mt. Vernon _St., Boston, Mass.; approx. 
000, er Pres., Dr. Daniel A. Poling; Sec.-Tre: 
. S. B. Vandersall. 


i 
he 


(1853), 105 BE. 


; 450; Pres., Edward K. Warren, Se : 
Edward ‘Re Hardy ; f 

Church Peace Union (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
C.; Pres., Rev. William P. Merrill; Gen. See., 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson. 

Churches of Christ in Amer., Federal Council — 
of the (1908), 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. C.; 25 national 
religious denominations with 22,000,000 com- — 
municants; Pres., Rev. Ivan Lee Holt; Gen. ig es 
Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

Churches, Greater New York Fed. of (1895), 

W. 23d St., N. Y. C.; abt. 1,300; Pres., (Charles 
Tuttle; Gen. Sec., Dr. Robert W. Searle. ‘ 
Cincinnatt, Society of the (1783), 136" WwW. Lanvale ‘ 
Baltimore, Md.; 1,400; Pet Gen., 
Daves: Sec., Francis A, Fos : 

Citizens Union of the City, pon N. Y. (1897), 
Park Row, N. Y. C.; 5,500; Chmn., William Jay, 
Senieffelin: Sec., George H. Hallett, Jr. 5 

Citizenship, Inc., Nat’l Levee for 
(1923), 406 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 800; 2 
Dir., Harold Fields. 

City History Club of N. Y. City (1896), Museum 
of the YG itt of New York, Fiftn Ave. at 103d sunk! 

ate 3 


ny 


Ridley 
Civic Federation, Nat’l (1900), 570 see 
Ave,, N. ¥. C., Chmn. Exec. Council, Ralph ae 
Easley ‘ 
Civic Service Clubs Executives, Ass’n_ of 
tional and International) (1929), ofa. James 
MacLean, 84 William St., Ye Cr Pres i 
N. Se Seng Sec., Dr. Everett’ M. Elli 
139° 


Washington, Cc. 

Civil Lenin” it United States (1925), 
Clark ee ug a ee Til; 5,000; Nai | 
Sec., rkus 

Civil Liberties Unicws Amer. (1920), 31 Union| 
Square West, N. Y. : 5,000; Chairman, Harry : 
- Ward; Dir., aece ‘N. Baldwin; Sec., Lucille — 

. Milner. 


United States—Asso 


Pres., Frederick E. Libby; Sec., 
Peapod V. Rossi 
Civitan. Taternationat (1920), 803-4 ‘Farley Bldg., 
yeeminghorn, Ala.: 5,000; Pres., C. Francis Cow- 
drey.; Sec., Arthur Cundy 
Cigesiéal League, pores (1919), South Bldg., 
N. Y. University, Se oe toe Square Hast, N. Y. 
| G.; 3,800; Pres., Wilbert L. Carr; Sec., Prof. F. 
pha. "Spencer. 
) Clearing House Assoc., N. Y., 77 Cedar St., N. Y. 
= ..C.; Pres., Albert A. Tilney; Chmn., William S. 
‘ ~—Gray, Jr.;. Manager, Clarence BE, Bacon; Sec., 
__ Henry C. Stevens. 
Cocoa: Exchange, Inc., N. Y. (1925), 92 Beaver 
Carlos A. Scholtz; 


ING ON Cie T83e “Pres., 
Sec., Robert Cross. 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., N. Y. (1882), 66- 
0 Beaver St., N. Y.C.; 344; Supt., A. D. Corbett. 
College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
431 W. 117th St., Y. G.; 55; Exec. See., Prof. 

__ George Walker Wrullins. 

College Unions, Assoc. of (1919), Houston Hall, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 42; 
Pres., Carl Lawterbach, Univ. of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Sec., Paul B. Hartehstein, 3417 
Spruce St., as— above. 

Savenee: Assoc. of American (1915), 19 W. 44th 
St., Y. C.: 470; Exec. Sec., Robert L. Kelly. 
Schools ae Business, American 

of (1916); institutional members; 

Dean Walter C. “eveldion Ohio State Univ., 

Col umbus, Ohio; Sec.-Treas., Charles C. Fichtner, 

i Univ. of Arkansas, 209 Commerce Bldg., Fayette 

“i ville, Ark. 

Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 HE. 61st 
S86, mv. Cs Levi; Pres. Gen., Mrs: Parry 
Horton Benkard; Sec., Mrs. Thomas Robins. 
Colonial Sons and ‘Daughters (1920), 15 W. 107th 
'St., N. ¥: C.; 260; Gov.-Gen., E. Frye Barker. 
General Society of (1892), 
. Stoddard, 


hk “Collégiate 
phat eeeee: 


Pres., Henry 


aN eee Bldg., econltaion, D»C!; 
 . L. West; Sec., Paul Sleman. 
i Colored People, Nat’l Assoc. for the Advance- 
in “ment of (1909), 69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 85, mms 
_ Chairman, Board of Directors, Dr. Louis T. 
) | Wright; Pres., J. E. Spingarn; Sec., Walter White. 
. Columbia pustrersicy, Inc., Alumni Federation 
Bh ot in aten Alumni House, Pokus University, 
Te 6,000: Exec. Sec., E. Lovejoy. 
; font Trayelers of rae. ‘ 
“United (1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, 
| Ohio: 67,000;’ Supreme Counselor, J. 
i Foster; Supreme Sec., A. |W. Fr. anklin. 
‘ eee sonics Chests and Councils, Inc. (1918), 
_ 155 HE. 44th St., N. Y. C.; 260 associations. 
' Pres., Stillman F. Westbrook; Sec., Percival 
‘Dodge; Editorial Dir., Florence ‘M. Seder. 
ommunity Councils of the City of New York, 
ces The (1921), ks Municipal Bldg., N. Y. 
; 30,000; Exec. Bee. Frank Peer Beal. 


oe thers sers, Auth ors & Publishers, Amer. 
Sor: of (1914), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; 
43 200; Gen. Man., E. C. Mills; Sec., Joseph 
Young 


nfederate Veterans, United (1889), 1528 Lower- 

line St., New Orleans, La.; 7,800, Commander-in- 

f Stew Gen. pene Atkinson, Ass’t. Adjt. Gen., 

( ‘W. B. Kernan. 

es and Christian Churches, Gen- 

; Council of (1931), 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
: Sec., Dr. Charles E. Burton. 

F Gicoserional Association, American (1853), 

_ 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 150; Pres., Rev. 

_ Edward M. Noyes; Sec., Thomas Todd. 

; pos Conference, Inc., N. Y. (1914), 

J ING CY. ; 73,221; Supt., Rev. 

. W. P. Harmon, 


consumers’ League, Nat’l (i899) 156 Fifth Ave., 
baked ; i QPPTOX. 3,000; Gen. Sec., Miss Lucy 

t ‘Rand Iph Mason. 

¥ Pesssmieccre? ecaeue of N. Y. (1891), 112 E. 19th 

St, ; 2,100; address all communications 


; Fe to the Bc, 
Bacar. League oF the USA, The Got). 

2th St., N. C.; 3,000,000; Pres., J. 
Hy Watbasse; Sec., E.R. Tiacwes 


- Amer. (1922), 516 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
ro. Fane Ga.; 1,000; Man. Dir. & Treas., Harvie 
ordan. 
Cotton Exchange, New York Cecaue 60 Sea 
re ‘St, N. Y. C.; 450; Pres., John C. Botts; 
4 “Frank J. Knell. 


on Bes Forum (1909), 2 Vasopette St., N. 


Cotton Association Better Farming Campaign, | 


Cotton “Manufacture s, Nat'l. Ass'n off 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ; a 50: 
Russell T. her 

Credit Men, Nat’l Ass’n of (1896) 1 {Park Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 20,000; Exec. Man., Henry H. Heimann. 

Credit Men’ s Ass’n, N. Y. (1895), 354 Fourth 

ae N. Y. C.; approx. 3,000; Sec., Wm. Walker 


Crime Prevention Institute, Inc., Nat'l (1935), 
425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 401 in 44 States, Dist. 
of Col., 2 Territories & Philippine Islands; Pres., 
Sheldon Glueck; Exec, Dir., R. C. Sheldon. 

Crippled Children, Inc., Walter See Free 
Industrial School for (1900), 55 W: 68th St. 
N. Y. C.; 208; Supt., Miss Nellie B. Wherry, 
Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker. 

Crusaders, The (1929), 332 So. Michigan Ave,; 
Chicago, IL; Commiander-in-Chiet, Fred G. 
Clark, Mentor, O.; Sec., F. W. Blaisdell. 

Cryptogram Assoc., aces (1931), Burton, O.; 
Pres., John Q. Boyer; Official Editor, George Cs 
Lamb, as above; Sec., Phelps Meaker, 1263 E 
124th St., Cleveland, O. 

Czechoslovak Societies of N. Y., United; Sec, 
Vaclav Lipsky, 359 E. 68th St., N. Y. C. 

Czechoslovak Society of America; Sec., Anton 
Martinek, 317 E. 72d St., N. ¥. C. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assoe., Inc. 
(1949), 11 W. 42d St., N. Y. C.;.37,572; See., L. 
A. Chapin. 

Daughters of America, Nat’l Council (1891), 
Home Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, O.; 


140,958; Pres., Mrs. Anna B. Harrison; Sec.; 
Max C. Roth, R. 1002. 
Daughters of American Revolution, Nat’l 


Society (1890), Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C.,; 144,377; Pres. Gen., Mrs. 
Wm. A. Becker; Sec., Mrs. Charles B. Keesee. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati, Soc. of the 
(1894); 280; Pres., Mrs. Gustavus Town Kirby, 
Bedford Hills, IN: ¥. 3) Seal; ous Emily Finch 
Gilbert, 1 E. 94th St., N. Y. 

Daughters of the pe iS United (1894), 
Business Office, 5330 Pershing, St. Louis, Mo.; 
40,174; Pres.-Gen., Mrs. John L. Woodbury; 
Sec., Mrs. H. W. Eckhardt; Manager, Mrs. R. 
F. Williams. 

Daughters of 1812, U. S., Nat’l Society (1892), 
1461 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. G.; abt. 5,000; Pres. Nat'l, Mrs. John Francis 
Wein Mann, 2214 Battery St., Little Rock, AcE.; 
Sec, Miss Sara Mead Webb, 992 Summer St., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
Nat’! Soe. of (1898), 1928 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; approx. 3,000; Nat'l Pres., Mrs. 
Thaddeus M. Jones; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Llewellyn 
N. Edwards. 

Daughters of the King, The (of the Episcopal 
Gon) (1885), Rm. 305, 150 Fifth Ave., NY pb 
C.; 7,000; Executive, Miss Edna Eastwoad. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Nat’l Soe., (1891), 
214 Graybar Bldg., N. Y.C.; Pres., Miss Charlotte 
C. Aycrigg; Nat’l Corr. Sec, . Margaret P. Coblentz. 

Daughters of the Revolution, N. ee State 
Society (1891), Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. 190; 

leks airs, Stanley Lyman Otis, 444 F. Sin St., 

i ‘err. See. e Butterfi 
Park Ave., N. ele, 2000 

Deaf, Amer. Ass’ n to Promote the Teaching. 
of Speech to the (1890), The Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 2,000: 
Pres., Elbert A. Gruver; Exec. Sec., Miss Josephine 
B. Timberlake. : 

Deaf, Inc., Nat’l Ass’n of the (1880), 3633 
Tremont Ave., N. Y. C.; 102,500; Ere, “Marcus 
L. Kenner; See., Altor L,’ Sedlow. 

Design, Beaux-Arts institute of (1916), 304 BE. 
44th St., N. ¥. C.; 250; D 2 1916) Warren; 
ee Henry R. Sedgwick. 

Disabled’ American Veterans of the World 
War (1920), 2840 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 42,872; Nat'l Adijt., Vivian D. Corbly. 

Deer Town, grteecistion (1860), 60 Pine St., N. 

Cy; Pres erardi Davi = 
bold L. Herrick. vis Beas New 

Downtown League (1916), 277 Broadway 
C.; 1,525; Sec., David Robinson aN a 
Dra Imperial Order of ‘the (iieas 
(1900), 424 Irving Ave., Brooklyn, N. - 
Grand’ Viceroy, Enoch Re 
Maguth. 

Drameeeo Guild, The (1920), 9 B. 38th St. 
N. C.; 517 regular, 1,912 
fie aid aegolRtel. ESE, 


Druggists’ Ass'n, Nat'l Wholesale (1876), 33 
42d St., N. Y. C.; 548; Pres., W. 3 Sent eielin 
Tec. Vice-Pres. & Sec., E. L. Newcomb. 


on, 


WOU, 


L. Jones; Sec, John 


NAY: 
Druids of U. S. A., United Ancient Order of 
(America, 1831; Englantt 1781); 10,000 in United 
_ States; in foreign countries about 300,000; Pres., 
RES hun Sacha Se sa rE: 
ec AS. eider, - Dela- 
nig’ St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ry Goods eae Nat'l Retail pol, 101 W. 
oa St., Se. aT 5,700; Pres., David: EB. 
Moeser; ane Dir. hanning E. Sweitzer. 
a Goods Institute, cores » Wholesale (1928), 
0 Worth St., N. Y. C.; 185; Dir.-Gen., Flint 
Garrison; Henry Matter. 

Dutch Treat Club Set Hotel Ambassador, 
Park Ave. at 51st St., N. Y. C.; 300; Pres., Clar- 
ence Budlong Kelland; BES, Roger B. Whitman, 
Garden City, N. 

Eagles, Fraternal nee of (1898), 
Bldg., 1737 McGee, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Gr. Worthy Pres., H. B. 
S. Parry. 

Eastern Star, Order of, Grand Chapter (1896), 
Masonic Temple, i3tn & N. Y. Ave., Washington, 
D. C.; 10,947; W. Gr. Matron, Mrs. Louise E. 
Kreglow; Gr. Sec., Rose A. Yost. 

Economic Ass’n., Amer. (1885), Northwestern 
Univ., Evaston, il.; 3,600; Pres., Dr. Alvin 8. 
Johnson; Sec., Prof. James Washington Bell. 

Economic League, National (1906), 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 4,500; Sec., N. W. Beatson. 

Economic Research, Inc., Nat'l Bureau of 
(1920), 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Pres., George 
Soule; Exec. Dir., Joseph H. Willits. 

ae, ee Nat’ 1 (1932), 280 Madison Ave., 

ee Crt 00; Director, John C. Gebhart. 
painoe acest Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 250; Pres., C. W. Kellogg; Vice 

” & Man. Dir., Bernard F. Weadock: Sec., 
M. B. Woods. 

Editorial Association, Nat'l (1885), 134 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, -; 2,500; address all com- 
munications to the Managing Director. ‘ 

Editors, Amer. Soc. of Newspaper (1922), National 
Press Club, Washington, D. C.; 207; Pres., 
H. Creager, The Journal “Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Sec., M. V. Atwood, Times-Union Bldg., Rochester, 

Y 


744 
383; 


Kirkwood 
550,000; 
Mehrmann; Sec., John 


N. Y. 
Education, American Council on Gee 
Jackson Pl, N. Washington, D 

Pres., George F. Zook; Sec., a George J Suieeon 

Education Assoc. = the U. S., Nat’l (1857), 1201 

Sigg St., N.W re aantantn’ D. C.; 190. sated 

Orville C. Pratt; Sec., Willard E. Give 
Hiducetion. Council of Church Boards of aan), 

744 Jackson Pl, -.W., Washington, 

23 denominational boards of education; 36 hs 
dividuals; Pres., H. M. Robinson; Gen. Sec., 
P Gould Wickey. 

- Education, HAS: Institute of Int’l (1919), 2 W. 

, 45th St., N. Y. C.; Dir., Stephen Duggan; Sec., 
Mary L. Waite. 

ee Foundation, Inc., (es' 

ree, Commission for Relief in eiieas 1 (1990), 
Bo te fig he N. Y. C.; 110; Pres., Edgar 
Rickard; Perrin C. Galpin. 

Electrical Madatacturers Ass’n, Nat’l (1926), 
155 E. 44th St., N. Y¥. C.; 386; Man. Dir., W. J. 
Donald. 

Electrical yporget RADY eee 29 W. 39th St., 

A N. Y. C.; 550; ie X Neayt 

x piecrictetntes Society, Inc. (1902), Columbia 

Univ., N. ¥. C.; 1,300; Pres., Dr. Duncan A 

MaclInnes, Rockefeller ' Institute cS Medical 

gee N. ef C.; Sec., Colin G. Fink 

Elks, B & P.O. or (4868), Elks Nat’l Memorial 
Headquarters Bldg., 2750 Lake View Ave., 

. Chicago, ‘Ill.; 500,000; Gr. Exalted Ruler, 

David Shottz! Grand Sec., J. E. Masters. 

> Elk & P. O. of, New work Lodge No. 1 

“. tisea), 799 99 Seventh ‘Ave., N. Y. C.; 3,222; Sec., 

= William T. ps 

Engineering Council, American (1920), 744 

Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 46 mem- 

ae organizations; Exec. Sec., Frederick M. 

mn jincerin Foundation, The (1914), 29 W. 
¥ agin ‘S Y Co 16; Alfred Fii: 


mn, 
it Soc., Illuminatin Nepal 29 W. 
.: oe esas . G.; 2,000; Gen. , A. D. Cam- 


i En: gineering Trustees, Inc., pad eyes ss W. 
| 3b une ect = f P Const niting 
i is phehie: can Institute 0! nsultin. 
Ragincers, West St., N. C.; 117; Pres., Edwin 
oF ante, oo: "Php W yee tri 1 (1884), 
, Amer. Ins e 0: lectrica 
engine 30th St), N. ¥. C.; 15,145; Pres., A. M 
SP ianetcneon: Nat'l Sec., H. H. Henline. 
Engineers, American Institute of a and 
Metallurgical (1871), 29 W. 39th St. N. Y. C.; 


~ Ae 


United States—Associations and Societies. 
aes Se ee eee 


9, 000; Pres., John M. Lovejoy; Sec., A. B Pioad 


Pe oe Tee 8 eee, ee. rs 
2 Siony 
397 
my btaes: American Soc. of A riculturs 1 
(1907), Box 156, St. Joseph, Mich. 8300; Sec.- 


Geen). 


eas., Raymond Olney. 

oe neers, es aoe rae of Civil (1852), 33 W. 
hei St. Y. C.; 15,383; Sec., George T. Sea- 

Eee American Soc. of Heating and 
Mason rye | Saige: 51 Madison Ave., N. ¥. C.; 
abt. 2,195; Sec., V. Hutchinson. vate 

Engineers, Laeticad Soc, of Mechanical 
29 W. 59th St., N. Y. C.; 14,500; Sec., 

Davies. 

Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Naval 1888), Bureau 
of Engineering, Navy Dept., Was! ng to: ) 
a; a Sec.~Treas., Commander Roger Wi. Paine! 

©.D 

Engineers, Inc., Ass’n of Consulting Chemists _ 
and Chemical (1927), Rm. 82, 50 B. 41st St., N 
Y. C.; 55; Exec. Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 

Engineers, Inc., Institute of Radio (1912), 330 
W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; approx. 7,000; Sec., Harold 
P. Westman. 

Engineers, Society of sees ata Military (1919), a 
808 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 6,123; Exec 
Sec., W. P. Wooten. = 

Engineers of the City of New York, Municipal 
(1903), 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 500; See., Morris 
Serating, Jr. 

ae Inc., Society of Automotive (1909). 
20 Ww Recher St., N. Y. C.; 5,105; Sec., 

English- SSbeuking Union of the United States — : 
(1918 in easter incorporated in America, 1920); _ 
19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 14,000; Pres., John W. 4 
Davis; Gen. See., Frank S. Coan. k 


Entomolo: ists, Amer. Assoc. of. Economic 
(1889), College Park, Md.; 1,200; Pres. L..S. 
McLaine; Sec., Ernest N. Cory. 

Epiphany ‘Guild of America, Inc. (1924), 9148- 
193d St., Hollis, L. I., N. Y.; 485; Pres., Rt. 
Arthur W. Brooks; Sec., Mrs. Jane, Nagle Brooks. 

Erectors’ Assoc., Nat'l” (1903), 33 W. 42d 
N. Y. C.; 38; Sece., Miss Bessie L. Crocker. ‘ 

Ethical Culture in the City of N. 
(1876), W. 64th St., N. Y. C.; . 
Robert D. Kohn; Exec. See., Mrs. ‘Laura, B. Lin- | 


ville. 

Ethnological Society, Inc., Amer (1842), Dept. : 
of Anthropology, Columbia Uniy., N. Y. ae 
236; Pres., Prof. Gladys Reichard; Sec., x 
Alexander Lesser. 


Eugenics Research Assoc. pee Cold daring 
a Ne OES Pe ees. , C. M. Goethe; 
arry H. Laughlin. 


Evangelical’ Students of America, League of. 
so 4), 25 So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,000; 
Field Sec., Rev. Calvin Knox Cummings. 

Exchange Club, The National (1911), Huron — 
pie. Toledo, Ohio; 40,000; Nat’l Pres., Dr. Kuno — 

truck; Nat'l Sec., Herold M. Harter. 

Farm and Garden Assoc., Inc., Woman’ 's Nat’l 
(1914), 1928 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,000; 
Pres., Mrs. Howard W. Lewis; Cor. Sec., Miss — 
Emma Blakiston. 

Farm Bureau Federation Amer. (1919), 58 E. 
Washington St., Chic os ee 300,000; Pres. 

Edw. A. O’Neal; Acting 


Washington, D. d Bae: 
hes as ie j Assoc., Tne " (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 

; 1,000; Pres., William J. Pedrick; Gen: 
we Phorhes 'W. Hughes; Sec., James A. pee 
Carthy 

Finance: Companies, Nat’l Assoc. of Saies” (1924 
360 No Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 230; Ex 
Vice Pres., John R. Walker; Sec., Milan V. Ayres. oa 

Firemen’s Assoc. of Greater York, Jni-— 
formed (1917), Rm. 402, 63 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
5,500; Fin. & Rec. Sec., Michael Collins; Bus. Sec. » 
James F. Chambers. ; 

First Avenue Assoc. Inc., Tee (1926), 719 First A 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 650; Pres, L. Gordon Hamersley; ( 
Sec., James J. Jackett, Jr. 

Fisheries ees Amer. (1870), 822 Investment 
Bldg., Was’ ton, D. 7 Press A. G. Bt 
man, Univ. o. Toronto, “Toronto, Canada; Sec, 7 
Seth Gordon, as above. ; 

Flag Ass'n, The United States nee: oe 

teenth St., N.W., Washington, D. 
Gen., James A. Moss; Exec. Sec., Wiliam a Seals. 

Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists Soc. 
of Amer. (1885), 423-A Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Ill.; 2,000; Pres., Joseph 8. Merritt; Exec. Sec., 
H. Mortimer Brockway. " 

Folk-Lore Society, American (1888), pn eee 

College, N. Y. C.; ; Sec., Gladys A. Reichar 

Foreign Consuls in N. ee, ‘Soc. of (1925), at 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 54; Sec.-Treas., Hon. T. 
ae Wells, Consul General of Roumania, as 
above. 


et 
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_ Foreign milasionecn: mer. Board RG Come: 

‘sioners for (1810), 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 

taff, 63; Missionaries, 480; Corporate Members, 

258; "Pxec. Vice Pres., Rev. see Bee te 
rei Policy Assoc., Inc. (1918), 8 t! 

. ee y : 13, 284; Pres. PA Raymond Leslie Buell; 

3 Sec. » aster G- Ogden. 

s Foreign Press Correspondents, Assoc. of (1917), 

383 Madison Ave., SAOKOE 0; Pres., A. 


N. 3 3 
_ Bernard Moloney; ‘Sec., Alan O. Trower. 
Beaver St., N. 


National (1914), 26 
, 5 130; Pres., Eugene P. 
~. Thomas; Sec., Lindsay Crawford. 
Foresters of America (1790), Spingarn Arcade 
ldg., 591 Summit Ave., Jersey City, N. J.; 
~180, 643; Sup. Chief Ranger, William B. Horn- 
hires Sup. Sec., T. M. Donnelly. 
Foresters, Soc. of American (1900), 825 Mills 
- Bidg., Washington, D. -; 3,600; ‘Exec. Sec., 
| Franklin W. Reed. 
aM ake Assoc., American (1875), 919-17th Pt. 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; 14,500; Pres., Henry 8 
a Graves; Exec. Sec., Ovid Butler. 
is: rance-America Society (1911), 20 Exchange 
-Place, N. Y. C.; 300; Pres., George W. Burleigh. 
Franklin Institute and Benjamin Franklin 
a “a pl ad (1824), Parkway at 20th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; 6,000; Sec. & Dir., Henry Butler Allen, 
reemasons, Inc. ,A. FL. & AS of the State of 
N. «+ The Most Worshipful King ger 
Grand Lodge (1906), 71-73 W. 131st St., N. Y.C.; 
,850; Gr. Master, Robert W. Allen; Sec., Jesse 
M. Williams. 
_ Freemasons of the State of N. Y., Grand aoe 
F. 8 A. (1781), 71 W. 23d St., N: YY. C.; 278,238; 
Grand Master, Jacob C. Klinck; Grand Sec.; 
Charles H. Johnson. 


a onry, Supreme Council ich Degree 
cient Accepted Scottish Rite oe Gate 1117 
Statler Bldg:, Boston, Mass.; 1,091; Most 
‘ eee) Soverei n Grand Ceaser Melvin M. 
fohnson; Sec., Charles H. Spilman. 
ench C Chamber of Pgmamercy ‘of the U. S., 
>. (1896), 4 E. 52d St., Y-C.;1,200; Pres., 
erre Cartier; Exec. Sec., Nirmin Guego. 
nch Federation of Alliance With the U. S. 
and Canada (Federation d’ ‘Allance Francaise aux 
ans et au Canada) (1902), 22 E. 60th St., 
4 .; Pres., Frank D. Pavey; Sec., Roger 
henaune = 
Ria | in the U. S., Museum of 
ch A Git), 22 BE. 60th St., N.Y. C.; 
n. Bd. of Trustees, ‘A. Hamilton 
ice; Sec. Gen. Pot Board, Albert L. Hoffman; Dir., 
ere A. Benard. 
nch Les of Honor, Inc., Aniet Soc. of 
the ‘ages Ono Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Exec. Vice 
By Francklyn Paris. 
en eneral venirsence. (1900), 1515 Cherry 
“Philadelphia, Pa; ; Chairman, Arthur 
cksi Sec, J. Samtane “Walton. 
ds of de Ch asbe, Soc, of the (1930), Pres., 
. Frederick B. Robinson, College of the City 
139th St. & St. Nicholas Aye. c:; 
lip R. Dillon, Press Club, 21 ‘Spruce: St., 


ip, Word Alliance for Int'l, 70 Fifth 
ayes Pres., Rev Ll iy P, Merrill; 
i Seo. Dr. oer 4. ‘Atkins 
egetable Diséributors, Nat’! Peegue 
Wholesale waree (1893), 512 F St., 
ng: D. C.; 500; Pres., oaward Be Fee: 
‘Horace H. Herr. 
aa Inc., Amer. (1918), 420 Lexington 
eS . 6,000; a Dir., Alexander 
pen. R. Boy: 


3,200; Davis 
Eas Grove: Hla’: Ske. Dr. CR, 
. 8. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington: 


Pphers, Assoc. of Aner (1904), Dept. of 
Taphy, ‘Univ. of Mich ee Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Pres., Prof. William Hobbs; Sec., Preston 


ante Society. Nat National (1888), 1156 Six- 


N. to iar C.; 1,120,000; 
i Gilbert Grosvenor; George W. Hutchi- 


hical PORE J American (1851), Broad- 
at 156th St., N. Y. C.; 4,000; Dir, and Sec., 
ave B -latt. 


mak pees of See te Inc. eee 419 
7th St a ; 669; Sec., Char P, 


5 x me 2 fate 

enefic of Pittsb 
German ki ‘Gatson St, Pittsburgh, Pa.} 32 
Supreme Pres. ‘Ernest Herklotz; supre 
Wm. T. Fun f 

German Press Club of New York (1885), Be 
1207, City Hall Annex, g 150: Pres., 
Wilhelm Hoffmeister; Sec., ‘Albert Kammerer.” 

German Society of the City of aie ¥; gees) 147 
Fourth Ave., N. ¥. C.; 800; - W. La- 
frentz; Manager, Albert aeeettn 

Gideons, The (The Christian Commercial Men’s 
Assoc. of Amer.) (1899), 202 So. State St., 
Chicago, Ill.; abt. 5,000; Pres., Paul A. Westburg: 
Sec., N: F. Dewar. 

Girl Scout Federation an ores N. Y., Inc. 
(1930), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥ ; 17,858; Chmn. of 
Hoare, Mrs. Bruce awa t ‘Sec., Mrs. George 

Twaits. 

Gi Scouts, Inc. (1912), 570 Lexington Ave., N. 
Y. C.; 398,281; Nat'l Dir., Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse; 
S8ec., Mrs. Thomas J. Watson. 

Girls’ Clubs, Inc., N. Y. League of (1885), yo Be 
37th St., N. Y¥.. C.; 3,000; Pres., iss 
Wienand:; Exee. Sec., Miss Ruth E. Guibless 

Girls’ Friendly Soc. of the U. S. A. (1877), 386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 30,000; Pres., Miss Helen 
G. C. Brent: Exec. Sec., Miss Harriett A. Dunn. 

Golden. Rule Foundation, The (1929), Lincoln 
Bldg., 60. E. 42d N. Y. C.; 900; Chairman, 
Charles H. Tuttle; ponte ty William B. Millar. 

Golf Assoc., U. S. (1894), 73 E. 57th St., N. ¥, Cy 
771; Pres., John G. Jackson; Exec. Sec., "Joseph C. 
Dey, Jr.; Sec., Frank M. Hardt. 

Good Templars, Int’l Order, Nat’1 Grand Lodge 
(1852), 19 icingeto n St., West Hartford, Conn,; 
6,500; Pres., J. E. Graff: Sec., Alfred Abrahamson. 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1866), 


Soldiers Memorial Hall, ee oy Com- 
mander-in-Chief,,C. H. Wm. Ruhe Miss 
Katherine Flood. G. A. R. pena ore y 883), 


115,000; Nat'l Pres., Ida Heacock B. ae 
Broadway, Parsons, Kan. (iedanertent: 
Emma W. Campbell, 3514 Pleasant Ave., nines 
apolis, Minn. 

Grand Army of the Republic, Memartal one 
mittee (1869), Rm. 5 City Hall, N. Y. C.; 12,000; 
chalnnan, Edward M. Griffiths; Sec., Tete 

Gere, Clexplang. Assoc. (1902), 277 Broadway, 


150; Honorary Chairman, ‘George 
Foster Peabody; Sec., David Robinson. 
Gynecological ‘Society, quer: ent ee sative 


members, 88; honorary, 42; Dr. 
Taussig, Beaumont Medical bias oS Louis, Mo.: 
See., Dr. Richard W. Te Linde, 1201 No. Calvert 


St., Baltimore, Md. 
GYRO International (1912), 786 Union Trist 


Blde., Glevsand hie: re 600; ‘ees Alfred H. 
ams, a ve., Alberta, 
Canada; Sec., Edmund L. K ae, ‘ 
Hackney Horse Soe-, Amer. “(1890), Mem. 

ae eee ; 200; Pres., J. Macy Willets; , Gurney 


Health Gounell, Inc. Nat’! (1921), 50 W. 50th St., 
N. Y. 7; Pres., Donald B. satatest Bus. 
Man., Sines C. Edwards; Sec., M. A 

Hearing, Amer. Soc. for the Hard of 19), thay: 
35th St., N.W., Washington, prox. 
3,500; Pres., Frederick N. Sperry; Exec. 6 bie? Tiss 

Union of American 


Betty Cc. Wright. 
Hebrew fongtcesdons: 
(1873), 32 6th St., Cincinnati, hie: 289 con- 
gregations with 53, 396 members; Chmn. of Exec. 
Bd., Jacob W. Mack; Sec., Geor; in. 
Hebrew Educational’ Soc. of rooklyn (1899), 
oe Hopkinson Ave,, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3,000; Supt., 


Re Rabbi Alter F. Landesman; Sec\, | Nathaniel 

oom, 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immi rent ~ 5 
etd 1884), 155437 Lafayet a yee: 


; Pres., Abraham Herman; ee. Wise L. 


aac 

Hibetpixes nm America, Ancient Order of (1836 
1648 Westmont Ave., Pi tsburgh, 1 10 Pan * §0'G00: 
Pres., John EB. Fenton; res Keil 

Highways Assoc., Nat’l/( ToiD: Bees Dicer Cape 
Cod, Mass.; over 1,000, 600; Founder, Trustee & 
President, Charles Davis. 


St., N.W., ashington, D. C.; 3,0 
Charles H. Neil n Harvard d Univ. fears ridge, 
Mass.; Sec. Dr. ‘Dexter Perkins, Univ. “ot 
Rochester, Hochesteg, 

Historical Assoc., N tate Gam, Ticondero: a. 
Conese, 1,960; Pres. N. ie rthae Fred eee 

A r 

Richards, Glens F a vf ve 


Historical Societ; an N ie 191 iy : 
Assos y ie eee 2» watnbura: Bes a: 


C.;. Pres; M 
Arthur Linton Handley. 


' reat 


Historical ASé0.,, tte Sart 740 9 Pittegnth 
50; 


ihe ed Peis odode and ats. 


NOX (804), 170 Central Park | J , 

pol GE, BRE] EG, A Aes NCL ga OD 
NY (1885), 00 Weat St,, N.¥.C.,| yeMoNells See, Charles 1 vans. 

£ Y; (1885), 90 West at. NYC. ey ler's Security Alliance of the U. S. (1883), a 


: Mw Meecoie 2,000; Pres., Frank 
, SEG ie: Economics Assoc., Amer. (1908 T. Sloan; Sec., James H. Naver 
4 Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 11,761: er Mills Jewish. Agricultural Soc., Inc. 
+4 Kathryn VanAken Burns; Wxec. Sec.) Mrs. Jewish G APG et 
ae Katharine McFarland Ansley, Rm. 620, as above. | ~°xye Nom nittee: 
: Home Market Club (1887), 38 Chauncy St..| dividuals: Bros’ 


ie 


Re Re Lana sin 450; Pres., Sinclair Weeks; Waldman. 
_. Heme Missions Council (1908), 105 H. 224 St. Jens Federations and, Wella nth ie i 
Bim waithias eee eee ee” ee pederstions and Welfare Funds; Pres., wim. J 
Home Missions, Council of Women for (1008) ce Reh y ze Dir., H. L. Lurie; Sec., Henry © 
D> hy 000; Pres., Mrs.| Jewish Hist 
Millard L. Robinson; Exec. Sec., Anne Seesholtz. Broadway, wivo. S350: gimen Cee are 
Eo ey ae Lage Bees (1844), 280 berg. 
‘ ve. C. Seaver | Jewish Philanthropic Societi 
Smith; Bus. Man., Kent Lighty. Fed. for the  Seapeck of (1917), of Ww oes si : 
Horologica! Institute of Amer. (1921), National N. Y. C.; 76,302; Exec. Vice-Pres., Solomon 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; abt. 550; Lowenstein; Sec., Herman Lissner. 
Pres., Harrison F. Babcock; Sec., Ralph E. Gould. | Jewish War’ Vet rans of the U. S. (1896) oe & 
Horse Show Assoc. of America, Ltd., Nat'i| Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 28,500; pres Hae ee 
(1883), 90 Broad St., N.Y. C.; 20 directors; Pres., Schaffer, See., E. F. Brandes. i 
J. Spencer Weed; Sec., Whitney Stone. 5 ag Welfare Board (1917), 220 Fifth Ave. 


; Horticultural Sec of N. Y. (1900), 598 Madison : ; 350,000; Pres., Judge Irvi 

* Ave., N. Y. C.; 2,400; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth Exec. Harry L. Glucksman. ae s.. 
Peterson: Sec., Clarence L. Hay Jewish Women, Nat’! Council of — (1893), 9th 

Hospital Assoc., Amer. (1899), Ise. Division St., floor, 221 W. 57th St., N. ¥. C.;, Pres., Ts. 

Y Ja Tll.; 4.327: Pres., Dr. R. C. Buerkt: Sec., Arthur Brin; Exec. Sec.. Mrs. Marion M. Mill 
Dr. Bert W. Caldwell. shea Musical Foundation (1920), 60 Liber r 

es Hospital Fund of N. a United (1879), 370 Lex- St., C.; Sec., Bug No je y 

Pit ington Ave., N. Y. C.: Pres., David H_ MeAlzin | Julius A poinieuin Fund (1917), 2301 Ellis ve "7 

9 Pyle; Gen. Dir., Fie Wickenden. Chicago, Ill.; 30; Pres., Edwin R. Embree; Sec. 

r. Hotel Assoc. of the United States and Canada, Margaret S. Simon. 

M Amer. weet Oe 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 54 state, | Junior League of the ec of N. _Y,, Inc. (1901 Son 
regional and provincial —s eo Pres. 221 E. 7ist.St., N. Y. 1,900 Pres., Mrs. oe 

3 & Exec. Dir., Thomas D. wald B. Lord: Sec., Miss “‘bohstanee Chambers. 

r Housing Assoc., Nat’! si6). “105 E. 22d St., N. Y. | Junior Leagues of America, Inc., Association of 

a C.; See. & Dir. Lawrence Veiller. the (1921), The Waldort-Astoria, NAN 


Hungarian-American Society (1922). iy EO. 27,700; Pres., Miss Elizabeth P. Taylor; Sec., Mrs 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. ; Pres., George Peter L. Harvie. 

x W. Wickersham; Exec. Sec., Min “Meda Lynn. Kennel Club, pine. American (1884), 221 Fourth 

P ns ge ge Society of America (1883), 2 Ww. 45th Ave., N. Y.C + 183 specialty and all - breed clubs: 


: St., N. ¥. C.; 460; Pres., Dr. William Jay Schieffe- Pres., Russell H. Boba ps Jr.; Exec. Vice- 

y lin: Sec., Margaret A. Jackson Charlies T. Inglee; Sec., B. Rice. 

_. Humane Education Soc., Amer. oa 180 bes oe rs ge Assoc., Nat'l (1909), “3 W. 40th 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass.; 5,000; Pres., Yo Gh Pres, Mai. Bradley Martin: ei 
Francis H. Rowley: Sec., Guy Richardson. Mise Bessie Locke. 


7 Hunter College, Associate Alumnae of (1872), | King’s Daughters and Sons, Int’! Grier oO 
Hunter Alumnae Hall, 204 W. 55th St., N. Y. C.; (1886), 144 E. 37th St., N. Y. C.; 60, er 


2,500; Corr, Sec., Miss Dorothy S. Cross Mrs. Henry S. Eley; Exec. Sec., “Mrs, ur’ 
Ice 2 ys al Nat’l Assoc. of (1917), "228 No. Goodhue. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Il.; 1,900; Sec., Mount | Kiwanis International ae 520 ae _ Might 


Taylor. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 91,000; Sec., 
stasteatocs. ane of (1901), 334144 West 24th St.. Parker; Ass’t Sec., George W. Simba 
N. ¥. C.; 250; Pres., Wallace Morgan; Sec., Knights of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall St., 1 
Edward Monks Haven, Conn.; 439,183; Se ee Mecinley, he 
Indian Rights Assoc. er 301 So. 17th St. ig Carmody; Supreme Sec., } 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,200; Pres., Jonathan M. O. Drawer 1670, New raven: acne 
Steere; Sec., M. K. Sniffen. Katghis of the Golden Eagle (1873), 814] 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Nat’I (1916), Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 50,000; 
247 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., Virgil Jordan; Mortimer Gilbert; Sec., Fred W. Anton 
See., Caleb H. Hodges. § Knights of Pythias (1864), 1054 Security 
Industrial te oe . Bp for (1905), 112 Minneapolis, Minn.; 500,000; Sup. Chan 
E. 19th St., N. 5,000; Exec. Dir., Harry Fred H. Jones; Sup. Keeper of Records and 
W. Laidler. Harry M. Love. 
Insurance Soc. of N. Y., Inc. (1901), 100 William | Knights Templar State of N. Grand Ce : 
St N. ¥. C.; 1,242; Pres., Joseph W. Russell; mandery (1814), 606 sot val Bldg. jauneer C: 
Sec., Edward R. Hardy. N. Y.; 22,189; Gr. Commander, 
International Law, Amer. Soc. Ge eer 700 Thayer; Grand Recorder, John He sine 
Jackson PL, N.W.. Washington, D. C.; 1,200;| Knights Templar of the U. S. of A. 
Pres., Dr. James Brown Scott; Sec., George A! _Encam Bin of (1816), 428 Chamber of 3 
Finch. ndianapolis, Ind.; 312,620; Most Eminent 
International Lyceum Association (1903), Suite Gr. Master, Andrew Davidson |’ Agnew; Rij 
~ 332, Auditorium ong Chicago, Iil.; Pres., Frank Eminent Gr. Recorder, Adrian 9B) tad: 
Pe Johnson; Sec., C. E. Jones; Exec. Sec., Caro- | Kosciuszko Foundation, The eg 
line McCartney. ce . C.; Board of Trustees 
Trish Historical. Soc., Amer. (1897), 132 E. 16th Sec. and Exec. Dir., Stephen P. Or eo 
St., N. Y. C.; 2,000; Pres., James MeGurrin; Sec., Inc.. 
J. ©. Walsh, 39 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Iron and Steel Institute, ene (1908), 350 
Fifth Eugene G. 


Ave., NCOs DAIS 
Grace; Exec. ees Pw s. "Tower! a 
iommerce in N. ne. ( 
reat Bo iadson St. N. NW. (G3; 445; pres. Chemin de Fer, Harry E. Ransom; Sr 
Breole’ Hi. Locatalll, 24 Variok Bt, NY. C.| , Nationa Moar Amer Aswoe ree 
‘concourse, | Labor slation 

Alberto “6.” Bonaschi, 1881 Gran ae hil Re i A oa 200: Bees dann BAN 
dtaty ‘America Soc. 7 Inc. (1918), Waldorf Astoria, a ayette, mer. Friends 0 

: ;, li ; P. Gardner, 85 Montgomery 3 
a eae ee rane City, N. J.; Sec., ‘Theodore E. Norton, 


yet i 


ease Harry altz. \fa 
ri 1922), Mer- e, Easton, i 

TeaDhadae Ware Cite, Gin cotnavation Dir., | Lalor ‘oundation, eo 1935), eee Pike 4 * 
‘Ss. eke, as above; Sec., Tappan Gregory, Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, pes A 


Burdick. 
i ie Assoc. of Amer., Modern (1883 100 


mS East, N. Y¥. C.; 4,000 


Lo 

LaSalle St., C Til. 
a, Bs, Lasalle 5. sof iritth “Ave., Meer, 
x Pres. tee eary We . Taft; Exec. Séc., Bocas 


Prof. Perey 


Language Assoc. in the U. S., Inc., Int’1 Auxil- 
iary (1924), 415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 106; 
 Sec., Herbert N. Shenton. 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological 

«. Society, Inc., Amer. (1895); 425; Pres., Dr. 
George M. Coates, 1721 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Sec., Dr. C. Stewart Nash, 277 Alexander 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Law, Amer. Soc. of International (1906), 700 
Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 1,000; 

Pee Eres, James Brown Scott; Sec., George A. Finch. 

- Law Institute, Amer. (1923), 3400 Chestnut St., 

: Philadelphia, Pa.; 702; Dir., William Draper 

Lewis; Exec. Sec., "Anne M. Judge. 

Law League of America, Commercial (1895), 111 

2 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; 5,300; Pres., i 
—~_ Leslie Miller; Exec. Sec., Martin’ J. Teigan. 

Law Schools Assoc. of Amer. (1900); 82 law 
schools; Pres., Prof. George Bogert, Coll. of Law, 

Univ. of Chicago, Il.; Sec.-Treas., Dean H. W. 

Arant, Coll. of Law, Ohio State Uniy., Columbus, 


ty Lawn Tennis Assoc., S. (1881), 120 Broadway, 
N. Y. C.; approx. “0 elubs; Pres., Walter Merrill 

_ Hall; Exec. Sec., B. Mos 

; _ Lawyers’ eee w Y. Ceunty (1908), 14 Vesey 
t., N. Cy 6,100; Sec., Terence J. McManus. 

J League oft Nations ‘Assoc., Inc. (1923), 8 W. 40th 
St., N. Y¥. C.; approx. 10, 110; Dir., Clark M. 


; 4 
¥ 4 


ia: Hichelberger. 
Learned Societies, Amer. Council of (1919), 907 
' Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 19 


___ societies; Permanent Sec., Waldo G. Leland. 

* Legal Aid Organizations, "Nat’l Assoc. of (1923), 
_, Duke University, Durham, No. Car.; 5 ae Sec., 
John 8. Bradway, Law School, as aboy: 

Legal a Society, The (1876), 11 Park *L., N. 

 C.; 1,173; Attorney-in-Chief, W. Bruce Cob: 

Sec., Cornelius P, Kitchel. 

Legion of Decency, Nat’l (1934), 485 Madison 

 Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., The M. Rey. Archbishop 

John Tr. eee Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., 


Shoe ae & Navy (1890), 
a.; 1,000; Nat’l 


(1925), 850 E. 58th 
metic are 7,600; Pres., Henry W. Toll; 
ee te ek Casmon. 

Wood oeonal (American Leprosy 
Gulidation) (1928), 1 Madison Ave., yc 
; es., Perry Burgess; Sec., Arthur W. Page 
: Lepe S, Inc., American Mission to (1920), 156 
; pie aye N. Y. C.; abt. 15,000; Gen. Sec., 


(1934), National 
“C.; Pres. Jouett 


’ 


liz, eis Lois Clark €. 

Assoc., Amer. (1876), 520 No. Pipes 
ve. NED. Ill.; 13, AE Pres., Malcolm Glenn 

r 5 ur) H 1 am, 

i bal ssoc. of Lions Clubs 

7), Talon: Bldg., 332 So. Misiivae 

Chicago, Ill.; 90,000; Sec.-Gen., Melvin 

es. 


Ba Commander-in-Chief, Col. Wm. ” innes 
Recorder-in-Chief, Kane S. Green. 

ya ve the U. S., Military Order of Ree) 

am ad ot the. State of X. Y. (1865) 

N TONY Yo ommander, Ale 

fi nna E. (sed t. sander u 
r League o merica 5), 806 Muhlen- 

dg. peeadehie, Pa.; 83,409; Exee. Sec. 


(for a, i 
gineers 1917) (1936), Rn. 102, 29 W. 39th 
N. Y. C.;'600; Sec., Dayid B. Porter; ‘Ass’t See. 
liss Erelen Buckley. 
Manganese Producers Assoc., 
~ National Press Bldg., 
__Pres., J. Carson Adkerson; Sec.. H.’ A. Pipa 
eree: Nat’l Assoc. of (1895), 11 W. 43d 
C.;) 5,000; Pres., C..M. Chester; Sec., 
; Noet Sargent. 
Maritime Assoc. of the Port of N. Y. (1873), 80 
Ne ory 2 ae C.; Be0i, Bee, “ashi ein 
atica ss0c. -O mer. 15 
.-Treas., Prof. W. D. Cairns, Oberlin , ce 


Amer. 19 
Washington, D. és Pa: 


United Sines—Aavoriations d 


ical Some i 
he ee  Lefsch 
Prinecton, Sec., Di 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 


Mayflower Descendants, Gen. Soc: of (1897), 
e Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 


5,805; Gen. Sec., 


Murray. 
Mayflower Descendants, Society of (1894), 120 
71st St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Pres., George: E. 
Fangs: Sec., H. Russell Drowne, Jr. 


50, 000. in population; Pres F. H. LaGuardia; 

Mechanics ‘of the U. s. of No. Amer., Junior 
Order United American (1853), 3025 No. Broad . 
St., Philadelphia, Pa; 300,000; Nat’l Councilor, 
Eugene B. Martin; Nat'l Sec., James L. Wilmeth. 

Medical Assoc., Amer. (1847), 535 No. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 102,715; Sec. & Gen. Man., Dr. 
Olin West. 

Medical Assoc. of N. Y. City aa s (Ta) 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine, %3 E. d St., N.Y. 
C.; abt. 250; Pres., Dr. Ada C. Reid: Sec., Dr. 
Adelaide Romaine. 

Medical Soc. of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2,504; Pres., 
Thomas A. McGoldrick: Sec., Joseph Raphael. 

Medical Soc. of the State of N. Y. (1807), 2 E. 
103d St., N. Y. C.; 14,577; Sec., Peter Irving. 

Medical Women’ s National Assoc. (1915), 50 W. 
50th St., N. Y. C.; approx. 1,000; Pres., Catharine. 
Macfarlane, M.D., 701 Medical Arts Bldg.; Sec., 
Faith Skinner Fetterman, M. 7047 German- 
town Ave., both Philadelphia, Pa 

Medicine, Inc. ., Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive aoa), 1835 Eye St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; Chmn., Bd. of Directors, 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson; Sec., Maj. Gen. 
Merritte W. Ireland 

pe bet ee N. Y. Academy of (1847), 2 E. 103d 
-St., N. C.; 2,500; Dr. Johw A. Hartwell; 
Sec., ee Foster ibe 

Mental Hygiene, Inc., oe Committee Jor 
(1930), 50 W. 50th St., - C.; 300; Gen. See. 
Clifford W. Beers. 

Mental Hygiene, Inc., ost Committee for 
(1909), 50 W. 50th St., N. C.; 600; Gen. Dir., 
Clarence M. Hincks; Sec., Gino W. Beers. 

Merchant Marine Library Assoc., Inc., Amer. 
(1921), 67 Wall St., N. Y. C.; 2,500, and abt. 
3,000 seamen coneivntine $1_each; Pres., Mrs. 
Henry Howard; Sec., Paul H. Harwood. 

|) eae Assoc., Central (1912), 65 Fifth Ave., 


500; Pres., David ‘H. Knott; Sec., J! 
E. Kean. a 
Merchants’ Assoc. of ae 233 
Crone BemOT Sec SC Mesa) DTUeaway, 


Meteorological Soc., rhe (1919); 900; Pres., J. 
- ee Vag Ss. . Weather Bureau: Washington, 
ec., C. roo ue 

uiitlion, Mist: at Churen, Boworte toa 

ethodist Episcopa urch, Epworth League 
re hee (1889), 740 Rush St., Chi ‘0, 

, Jesse L. Murrell. protien ade 

Xe Soc. of 


| aseaeate ieseeat rel 
the , Vey Ne Yue Cis 

Frederick B. Newell. ‘xe Bee 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman's s Forel n 


Missionary Society of; Sec., Sais Harry 
yo 3511 Rodman St., N.W., ashington, 
D. C.; Pub. Office, Miss Annie G. Sane 581 


Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Hom 
Missionary Society of the (1880), 420 Plan 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio; 266,876; Pres.. Mrs. W. 
*C. Goode, Whitby "PL, Sidney, Os ‘Corr. Sec., 
Mrs. V. F. DeVinny, 200 8. Fairview, St. Paul, 
mn. 
oy haar yey He N. Y., Inc. (1909), 308 B. 
34th St., N. Y.C.; 30,000; Pres, F ‘ 
jae sf Vas tas rancisco Juarez; 
Microscopical Society, N. 87 
Ripeoum oF ee History, Tin Be vt Centani 
ty Tes., i 
port fd "Harry Tae George P. San- 
tary Vie aval Officers of the Worl 
N. Y. Soc. (1919), Plaza Hotel, ret "at 
59th St., N. Y. C.; abt. 800; Pres., Maj. Gen. 
George Albert Wingate; Sec., Maj. N. W. Muller. 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U. Ss, 
Nat’! Commandery (1894), 4 W. 43d St., N.Y. 
ee Commander General, Lt. Col. Pelham St. - 
G. Bissell; Sec. Gen., Major Edward B. T he 
Militar Order of Foreign Wars of the 
New ikon arrraceue Csa4), 4W. 43d | ti . 
ander, Bri; e ic 
Sec., Major Edward B. “Towns,” tenn € Pea ‘ 


of. the A oan aS 
oe i Com- 


elknap; 


Adjutant, Major B. T. Anuskewicz. 
Military Surgeons of the U. S., Assoc. of wo: 
Army Medical Museum, Washington 
ie - a Pres., Dr. Charles M. Griffith; oe ‘Maj’ 
& Gen. H. L. Gilchrist. 
. Mineralogical Soc. of Amer. (1920), Dept. of 
Geology and Mineralogy, Columbia Uniy., N. Y. 
Ds C.; 500; Sec., Paul F. Kerr. 
I Mining Congress, Amer. (1897), Munsen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 4,000; Pres.. Howard I. 
Young; Sec., Julian D. Conover. 
Missionary Assoc. of the Congregational Home 


Boards, Amer. (1846), 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
Pres., Rey. Edward Weeks Cross: Exec. Sec., 
; Fred L. Brownlee. 


Moose, Loyai Order of (1889), Mooseheart, Il: 

325,373; Supreme Director, James J. Davis, Nat'l 
ank of Washington Bldg., Washington, D. oN 
See., Malcolm R. Giles. 

Motion Picture Erne and Distributors of 
Amer., Inc. (1922), 28 W. 44th St.. N. ¥. C.; 
28; Pres., Will H. Hays; See., Carl E, Milliken. 

Motion Pictures, Nat*l Board of Review of 


(1909), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 1,000; Pres., 
George W. Kirchwey: Exec. Sec., Wilton A. 
Barrett. 


Motor Bus Operators, Nat’l Assoc. of (1926), = 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 670; 
Arthur M. Hill; Sec.-Man., John M. Meigen. 
Motorcycle Chamber of Commerce, N.Y. 
; _ (4931); 28; Pres., Clarence Yeagor, Grove St., 
White Plains, N_ Y.; Bees Cc. W. Consedine, 
1119 Second Av., N. Y. 
Municipal Assoc., Amer. 1924), 850 E. 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 40 ‘State Leagues of Municipalities: 
Exee. Dir., C. Ham 
Municipal League, Nat’ 1 (1894), 309 E. 34th St., 
N. Y. C.; approx. 2,000; Sec., Howard P. Jones 
Museum of the City of New York (1923), Fifth 
i Avenue at 103d St. N. Y. C.; Director, Hardinge 
; Scholle; Sec., Robert LeRoy 
Museums, Amer. Assoc. Bt (2908), Smithsonian 
| Institution, Washington, D. C.; 931; Pres., Her- 
4 bert E. Winlock; Dir., Laurence Vail Coleman. 
Musicians, Amer. Federation of (1896), 1450 
Broadway, N. Y._C.; approx. 130,000; Pres., Jos. 
. N. Weber; Sec., Fred W. Birnbach, 39 Division 
St. Newark, N. J. 
t Natural History, Amer. is gee of (1869), 
A Central Park ae and 77th St., N. C.; approx. 
; 17,000; Pres., Trubee Davison; Bee. Clarence 
‘ L. Hay. 
Naturalists, Amer. Soc. of (1883); 507; Pres., 
. Prof. C. E. Allen, Dept. of Botany, Univ. of 
A Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; Sec., Prof. A. M. 
a Banta, Dept. of Biology, Brown Univ., Providence, 
3 R. I.. and Carnegie Institution, Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 
j Nature Study Society, nae (1908), 5540 Persh- 
; ing Ave., St. Louis, ; 400; Sec., Miss Nellie 


- Matlock. 
ty Naval Reserve Officers pee U. S. (1919), 80 
j; Centre St., N. Y. C.; 2,000; Pres., Capt. L. W. 


is esselman, USNR, as above; Sec., Lieut. Geo. 

. w Akers, USNR, 2847 Grand River Ave., 

& Detroit, Mich. 

f Naval Reserve Officers’ Ae in dy U. S., 3d Dist. 
(1921), 80 Centre St., Y: C.; 350; Dir., Com- 

, mander Lynn R. atter. USNR, Rm. 528, as 
above; Sec., Lieut. R. & cae USNR, 386 

. Rugby Road, Brooklyn, N 

2 Nay: pawene of the U. S., Inc. 2 (1908), ‘este Bldg., 

‘as! sper D. C.; 5,000; Pres., N. M. Hubbard; 

J Hill. 


Sec., F. 
Jy Navy Moet aie Assoc. (1879), Navy PLEA deg 
r Washington, D. C.; 7,100; Pres., Adm. 
H. Sa USN: Sec., Capt. John R. ip com 
Needlewo USN. 


f Washington, D. C.; Pres. ana 

. land-America Foundation, 

, NEE Ith St, N.Y. C.; 125; Pres., Thomas J. 

4 Watson; Sec., Harold deWolf Fuller 

New England Historic Genealogical Soc. (1845), 
9 Ashburton Pl. Boston, Mass.; 2,500; Pres 
Frederick Silsbee Whitwell; Rec. Sec., Henry 
Edwards Scott; Corr. Sec., Frederic Alonzo 


Turner. 
: d Society in the City of N. Y. (1805), 
3 Ney Eeee IN; uNSEO ss >"Pres,, Joseph H. 


Emery; Sec., H. A. Cushing. 


nee. 
: 


ted State ee Ware? a.» 4 ae. © +~ * “a "7 ror 3 
ited tans Sf ssgeations and Bate 5401.5 


EST EA ee eo a ED 
aE re sland Women, Nat’l Society of (1895); 
a eet Fenan ss. Ii, 4 10 Bellaire 
ec., Mrs. ac a Whi Py 
< 31 Ogden Avenue, White Plains, N. 
ewspaper Guild, American (i933). 1560 Broad- ; 
way, N. Y. C.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Jonathan Eddy. ; 
Newspaper Publishers Assoc., Amer. (1887), 370 
Lexington Ave. N. Y. G.; Gen. an. L. B. 
Nome. ve A 
on-Smokers’ Protective League of Amer., Iie. 
(1910), 344 W. 72d St., N. ye: ; abt. 2,000; Pres., 
Charles G. Pease; Sec., Todaward di Pirani. 
Nudist Conference, Int’! (also Amer. Sun-bathing 
Assoc.) (1932); 12,500; Pres., Elton R. Shaw, 223 
So. Main St., Lansing, Mich.; Exec. Sec., Isley 
woe Oakland, N. J. Pe 
umismatic ae Amer. (1858), Broadway at 
156th St., N. Y. C.; 430; Pres., Edward T. Newell: | (id 
Sec., Sydney P. Noe’ d 


ay 


ives ane sapere Gea), 50 W. 50th St., 
6 rector of Headquarters, M: z 

Alma H. Scott, R.N. . rs. : 

Nurses, Guild of St. Barnabas te (1886), 480 : 
Herkimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2,479; Chaplain- 
General, Rey. Charles Henry Webb; Sec. Gen., 

Miss J. Frances Smith. 

Nursing tee esa ' Nat’l League (1893), 50 Ww. a 
50th St., Y. C.; 4,315; Pres., Nellie X. Hawkin- — 
son; Sec., “Stella Goostray. 

Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of, Sovereign Ghind z 
Lodge (in ao 1819), 12-20 West Chase St.: 
Baltimore, Md.; 1,550,814; Grand Sire, Parke P — 
Deans; Grand Sec., ae Edw. Kroh 

Ohio Society of N. ears. Club Rooms, atk 
Pennsylvania, N. y ‘Cs 180; ; Pres.; Wendell L. 
Willkie, 20 Pine St., N. yt 

Optimist International (i919), eS Ries 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.;, 000; ee 
Russell F. Meyer. 

Optometric Assoc., Inc., American (1898), 203 
Glass Block, Faribault, Minn.; 7,000; Dr. 
H. E. Pine: Sec., Dr. Ernest H. Kieken’ abet t 

Optometric ‘Assoc., Inc., N. Y. State (1895), 2472 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 940; Pres., Dr. J. Robinson 
Cohen; Sec., D. K. Uttal. . ; 

Orange Institution ‘of the U. S. of A 
(1826); .000; Gr. Master, Alan G. 
Cornish Arms Hotel, 311 W-. 23d St., F 
Sec., Robert MoGreery, 2539 Semnieeiio: Ave. 
N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. he Auxiliary; 10,000; Su 
Gr. Mistress, Lillian Delmage, 36 Sammett : 
Everett, Mass.; Sec., Sadie oe begs 935 Irving 
Ave., Manor Park, Westfiel J. aa 

Organists, Amer. Guild o “1896), RKO Blag.. 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C.; 6,000; address com- 
munications to the seweiner 

Oriental Research, Amer. Schools of (Schools in 
Jerusalem and Baghdad), (1900), 409 Prospect — 
St., New Haven, Conn.; Pres., Millar Bi Burrors; * 
Sec., Lewis C. Moon. 

Oriental Society, Amer. (1842), 409 ee St. 


New Haven, Conn.; abt. 675; Pres., E 


vant; Sec., Carl H. Kraeling. ; 
Ornithologists’ Union, Amer. (1883), 1939 Bil 
more 8t., Washington, D. C.; abt. 2, 
Pres., a” G. ents Sec., T. 8. Pal 

Amer. 


205 _E. ; C.; 
Rrorarlene Tilley: Sec., Dr. E. fy Pret Dr : 
77 Park Ave., N. Cc. 
Owls, Order of i904), Owl Bldg., 31 ietheraee ; 
Ave., Hartford, Conn.; 375,000; Sup. P . 
Ferdinand D’Esopo; Sup. Sec., Eugene B. Slusse 
Pacific Relations, eter of ameree ‘Council 
(1925), 129 E. 52d St., N. Y. C.; 450; Pres., Cari 
- Pesta a. §3 Hager? ane '67 Broad St., _ 
Pan American Society, Inc. ,, 
he AE eI) Pres., John L. Merrill; See., Joni 
J. Clisham. 


Pan-Pacific Union, Inc. (1917), 1067 Alaska st., i 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Pres., Judge Megs ¥F. Frear, 
Bishop Trust Bldg., Honolulu; Sec., Miss A. oe 
Satterthwaite, P. O. Box 3354, Honolulu, Haw: 

Paper and ee Assoc., Amer. (1878), 1 122 E. 

Ryans C.; 20 divisional ass’ns; Pres., 
Bee ubotincks Exec. Sec., Charles W. Boy 

Parents and Teachers, Nat’! Congress of (1897) 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C 
1,877,073; Need eilgh tee) -B. F. Langworth 
Sec., Dr. ‘William r 

Park Assoc. of N. Y. C., Inc. (1928), 295 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.; vig ida ee vas Arthur Hays — 
Sulzberger; Sec., M. Patric’ 

Park Avenue ‘Assoc., Inc. tioa2) 250 Park Ave., 

AE ; 418; Treas. and Bus. Man., Frederick — 

W. Duvall Sec., Horace I. Griswold. <4 

Parks, Natl Conference on State: (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 500; Exec. 
Sec., Harlean James. , 


Lo); 734 Jackson 


Pe Soci ty, Amer. 
rare ae ie Esch; Exec. see. 


t Washington, D. C.; 
= Arthur Deerin Call. 
Peace, World League for bh gta (1923), 
1,903,498 in all countries; Pres. & M Col. 


Baron Marcellus D. 
- §t., Shreveport, La.; Sec.-Gen., ‘Arthur D. Variell, 

3 Miami Beach, Fla. 

Pennsylvania Society of N. Y. (1899), 249 W. 13th 
St, N. Y. 1,000; Pres., J. igi we” 
Sec., Robert Mazet, 256 Broadway, N. 

People’s Lobby, Inc. (1928), Rm. 405, Burchell 
Blidg., 817-14th St., N.W., Washington, 1 DRS OF 
3,400; Pres., Prof. Colston E. Warne; Sec., 
Benjamin C. "Marsh. 

Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 W-. 


— 50th St., N. Y. C.; S000 Pres., Axtell J. Byles: 
Exec. Vice Pres., Ww. . Boyd, "Ir; Sec., Lacey 
Walker. 


_ Pharmaceutical Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1852), 
American Institute of Pharmacy, 2215 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington, D. C.; abt. 3,200 active 
members; Sec:, Dr. B. F. Kelly. 
Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in N. Y. (1877), 120 
i Bey, N. Y. C.; 625; Pres., Walter E. Hope; 
: Sec., E. W. Poindexter. 
Phi Beta Kappa Foundation (1929), 145 W. 55th 
St NY. Co; =e Chairman, John Kirkland Clark, 
72 Wall St., Y. C.; Sec., William A Shimer. 
Phi Beta Kappa, United Chapters of (1883), 
_ * 145 W. 55th St., ; 76,000 living members; 
pie aes Dr. Clark ey ceignen ins Sec., Dr. William A. 
ou Philatelic Soc., Amer. (1886); 4,500: Pres., Eugene 
‘Klein, 200 So. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa.: Sec., 
Dr. H. A. Davis, 3421 Golfax ‘tA’, Denver, Colo. 
ological Assoc., Amer. (1869); 1,030; Pres., 
iG) Li cnc ensOn, Yale Univ., New ‘Haven, 
Conn.; Sec., Prof. L. A. Post, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 
P Boe Be i Amer. (1927); 700; Pres., 
Bee E. T. Mitchell, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Téx.; 
Prof. Arthur E. Murphy, Brown Univ., 


ty fava S ; 

Physical Gidacacion Asso¢., Amer. ayes 311 

pened St., Ann prbor: Mich.; 7,507; -Pres., 
‘Moorhead; Sec., E. D. Mitchell. 

nysieal Soc., Amer. (1899), Columbia Univ., N. 

3,000; Pres., Prof. F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell 

t iv., Ithaca, N. Y.; Sec., Prof. W. L. Severing- 


ay a icians, Amer. solere of ite), 4200 Pine 
4 A St., R. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,405; Exec. Sec., E. 
veland ; Sec.-Gen., Dr. William Gerry Morgan. 
ysi ians, Assoc. of Amer. (1885), 200; Pres., 
Dr. Thomas R. Boggs, Baltimore City Hosp., 
Jtimore, Md.; Sec., Dr. Hugh Morgan, 
Vanderbilt Hosp., Nashville, Tenn. 
ysics, American Institute of (1931), _175 
] Ave., N. Y. C.; 5,300; Dir., Henry A. Bar- 


Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Court St., 
eg esi ; Pres., William R. Hedge, Sec., 


yal. 
rinas, The (1903). 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; abt. 
tig . Nicholas Murray Butler: Sec., Elihu 


aS and Civic Assoc. , Amer. (form, Amer. 

Assoc., 1904, and Nat'l Conference on City 

arn 1919) (1985), ak Galen aoe aoe f 

‘ on, D. ; 1,800; Pres ederic A. 
t Delano: Sec., yee Harlean James. 

s Offici als, Amer. Soc. of (1934), 850 

th St., Chicago, Til.; 700; Exec. Dir., Walter 


maakt f (1932); 1,000; 

ry oc. Oo Man., Di 

v MacLean, 84 witli am St., N. Y. C 
U. Inc., Nat'l Assoc. of 

* ss). ‘917 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washing- 

C.;_ 11,500; Pres., George H. Werner; 


Au Y. Veteran (1891), 149 G 
Rei hep ee eee 


ndu 
Pic, Amer. wars a 149 E. orth . 


€.; 100; _Pres., Roman Kutylowski; 
ec, See., Antoni 'Milkowski 
a Neeeaat he iance of the U. S. f 
No. Ashland Ave., Cnieazo, 
ely J. Romaszkiewicz; Sec., 
‘ical Action, League for inde ndent 
130 Hotel Frederic, St. Paul Minn.; 
+ Nat'l Cheah, Petes’ Lundeen, House 


) Bldg., Wash ngton, D. C.; Sec., Howard Y. 
iitams, 


Sater 


R. von Redlich, "528 Fannin | 


, Eres. ; agree 

: Le epee \ L ag on ae ~ (1804, 
Political Education, ne. eagu = a 
town Hall, 123 W. 434" "Y¥.-C.; 4,000; | 


Dir., Robert Erskine Ely; Rescate, Dir, "George 

Vv. Denny, JE: 

Political Science Assoc., Amer. (1904), 205 Ben- 

‘nett Hall, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Pa,; 1,850; Pres., Arthur N. Holeqme; Sec., Clyde . 

L. King. y 

Polo Assoc., U. S. (1890), 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. ; 

C.; 70 ened clubs; Chairman, Robert EB. ‘Straw- 

bridge, Jr.; Sec., Elbridge T. Gerry. 

Pomological Society, Amer. (1848), Ames, Iowa; 

500; Pres., Prof. B. S. Pickett; St., H. L. Lantz. 

Poor, N. Y. Assoc. for Improving FRE Condi- 
tion of the (1843), 105 E. 22d St., N. Y- i 
Pres., Barlie Henry; Gen. Dir., Bailey B. Burritt; 

Sec. of Board, Acosta Nichols. 

Power Boat Assoc., Amer. (1903) 424 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. C.; 566; Pres., Geo. W. Sutton, Jr.; 
Exec. Sec., Wm. Edgar John. 

Presbyterian Church of No. Amer., Board of 
Amer. Missions of the goriee (1858), 209 
Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sec., R. A. Hutchison, 

702 Publication Bldg., as above. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. (1705), 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 5,000,000; 
Moderator, Rev. Henry B. Master; Sec., Rev. 
Lewis S. Mudge, Rm. 514, as above. 

Presbyterian Historical Society (Dept. of History 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.) (1852), 
520 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 105; 
Sec., Rev. Thomas C. Pears, Jr. 

Prevention of War, Nat’l Council for (1921), 

532 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D. 
20 participating organizations and 11 cooperation 
organizations; Exec. Sec.,. Frederick J. Libby; 
Sec., Mrs. Gladys K. G. Mackenzie. 

Erlson Assoc., Amer. (1870), a! E. 15th St., 

; 860; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Fase “Assoc. of N. Y. (1844), oan. -_ 15th 8t., 
N.Y. C.; 5,000; Pres., Edwin O. Holter; Sece., 

E. R. Cass. 

Prisons and Prison Labor, Nat’1 Committee on 

(1909), 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 2,000; Chairman, 

ee Council, E. Stagg Whitin; Sec., Julia K. y 
affray. 

Produce Exchange, New York (1861), 2 Broad- 

way, N. Y. C.; 1,500; Sec., William C. Rossman. 

Professional Woman’s League, Inc. Cae 

Ansonia Hotel, Broadway at 73d St. . €.; 

abt. 100; Pres., May Abbey Lessey; Sec., hreade 

Brooke. 

Property Owners & Merchants Assoc. Inc., 
42d Street (1919), 50 E. 42d St., N. Y. C.; 500; { 
Exec. Vice-Pres., . Hooper. 

Pevenioes Assoc., Amer. (1844), 2 E. 103d St., 
N.Y. 1,765; See., Dr. William C. Sandy, Rm: 

506 Fe seaution Bldg. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Psychological Assoc., Amer. (1892); 587 mem- 

bers; 1,556 associates; Sec., Donald G. Paterson, 

Dept. of Psychology, Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- a 
apolis, Minn. RY 

Psychological CF Rtan. Dir. (1921), 522 Fifth 

‘ 

: 


Paul S. Achilles; 


Public Wee roilee eee Clearing House (1931), 
850 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill.; Dir., Louis Brown- 


low 
Public Administration, ipatienys of (1906), ; 
302 B:. 35th St., N. YOC.; Luther Gulick. < 
Public Health Assoc., Amer. "asia. 50. W. 50th 7 
St., N. ¥. C.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., Reginald M 
Atwater, oe 838, as above. r 
Pulp Indu ustry, Technical Assoc. 
of ‘ap ain. 1 E. 42d St., N. Y. C.; 1,400; 
Pres., G. N. Collins 


Purchasing ‘knenesr Mg Assoc. of (1915), 
11 Park - ¥. C.; 4,500; Exec. Sea tivas : 
G._A. Renard. 


Puzzlers’ League, Inc., Nat’l (1883), Seranton, © 
Pa.; 500; Pres., R. P. Woodman, 173 Harriet Ave., 
North Quincy, Masa: Sec., Lewis Trent, 1391 


a ee i a a 


Quate, Cui, Tnsernationel, | 

uota lub, International, Inc. 1919 he 4 

18th St., N.W., Washin ton, D. : rah WO: 
oes Pres., Elsie M "Yellis: Sec., Gwladys. WwW: 

Racing ssenne -, United Hunts (1905), 250 Par 
Ave., N. C.; 450; Pres., T. Ww toa Secs 
Treas. ews E. ng. 

Radio Relay League, Inc. » Amer. (1914), 38 
LaSalle Rd., West Betiwe Pia ce 23,000; Sec. 
nds Poe ee 1926), 98 
adio Union, In tease! LaSalle 
Rd., West Hartford, Conn.; 
sented; Sec., Kenneth B. War oo cee rs 


ndents, Amer 
‘oer YG. Lines, Buitelo, N.Y 
4 . ki OWNS ¥.5 
_ See. F. i aeenans St. Louis, Mo. 
enc, Assoc. of Amer. (1934), (consolida- 
_ tion of Amer. Railway Assoc., c. of Railway 
Executives, Amer. allway Assoc., and the Assoc. 
of Railway Accounting Ofmicers). 17th & H Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; 222: Pres. J. J. 
Pelley; Sec.-Treas.,'H. J. Forster. 
Railway Business Assoc. (1908), 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill; 600; Pres., Harry A. Wheeler: 
* See., P. Harvey Middleton. 
Railway Economics of the Assoc. of American 
Railroads, Bureau of (1910), aad ree 


worth, N 


tion Bldg., Washington, D. C.; , Julius H. 
Parmelee; Sec., E. K. Kloman. 

Railway Engineering Assoc., Amer. (1899), 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill; 2,000; Pres., 


A. R. Wilson; Sec., E. H. Fritch. 

Real Estate Board of New York, inc. 
12 EB. 4ist St. N. Y. C.; abt. 2,300; 
Clarke G. Dailey; Sec., Edgar Cadmias. 

Recreation Assoc., Nat'l (1906), 315 Fourth Ave., 
Nee 2s ole; Pres., Joseph Lee; Sec., Howard 


Braucher. 

Red Cross, Amer. Nat'l (1881), 17th & D Sts., 
Washington, D. C.; adults, 4,137,636 adults: 
8,351,298 juniors; Chairman, Rear Adm. Gary T! 
Grayson: Sec., Mabel T. Boardman. 

Red Men, Improved Order of (1834), 1521 W. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 201,261; Great 
Incohonee, Harvey O. Burtnett; Gr. Chief of 
Records, Herbert E. Stetser. 

_.° Reform Assoc., Nat’l (1863), 209 Ninth St., 
J (Hola gee Pa: Pres., Rev. R. H. Martin; Sec., 
4 Rev. L. C. Samson. 

ew ah Federation, International (1895), 134 
B 8t., Washington, D. C.; 24 Trustees, 10,000 
ee i Supt., Rev. William S. Chase; Sec., 

gee S. Duncan, 2900 17th St., N-E., Washing- 


ot a Church in America (1628), 25 E. 
22d St.. N. Y¥. C.; 159,513; Pres. of General 
Synod, Rev. F. Raymond Clee; Stated Clerk, 
Rev. John A. Ingham. 

Reformed Church in America, Board of hae ie 
Missions of the (1832), 25 E. 22d St., N. Y. 

Pres., Rev. Edward Dawson; Sec., Dr. SS 
M: Potter. 


Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
Missions (Evangelical and Reformed Church- 
(1838), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race St., Phila) 
delphia, Pa.;_Pres., Rev. Charles E.’ Creitz; 
Sec., Rev. A. V. Casselman 

Research Council Nat’l (1916), “nes Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; 240; Chairman, 
Ludvig Hektoen; Exec. ioage Miibect L. Barrows. 

Rifle Assoc. of Amer., Nat'l aoe 816 Barr 
Bidg., Washington, D. C.; est’d 250,000; Exec. 
Vice Pres., Maj. Gen. M. A. Reckord; Sec., C. B. 


(1896), 
Pres., 


- cont 


— 


i 


Lister. 

Road Builders A Assoc., rs ele (3902), 952 National 
Press Bldg., Was' hington. D. D. C.; 4,000; Engineer 
pets te Po hasietion,, hs The (1913), 49 W. 49th 

ler Foundation, e 
om Ny C.; Pres., Raymond B. Fosdick; Sec., 
Mrs. Norma 8. Thompson. a ct 
M ri soc., Inc. % 
peer NYC Pres J James R. Garfield; Sec. 
& Dir., Pieciaus ag 
iet. BE gapdecpr (1899), Box et Harris- 
Rose Society, , Leonard Barron; Sec., R. Marion 
(3) 

Reetian Brotherhood (AMORC) (Ancient, 
-Mystical Order Rosae Crucis) (1915), Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, Calif.; 35,000; Pres. & Imperator, 
H. Spencer Lewis; , Ralph M. Lewis. 

Rosicrucians, Inc., Soc. of (commonly known as 
the Societas Rosicruciana in mapy eer (1909), 321 
W. 10ist St., N. Y. C.; Pres., sae Winslow 
Plummer; ; See. me -yS/_Miller, P Box 420, 

tation, N. 

Rotary Club of N. Y. (1909), Commodore Hotel, 
ix 350; bee Ernest V. Moncrieff; Sec., 
win a Rushmore. 

nai International (1905), 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
hicago, Ill.; 4,015 with abt. 171,000 members; 

Pres., Will R. Manier, Jr., 819 Nashville Trust 

' Bldg:, Washville Tenn.; Sec., Chesley R. Perry, 

address. 

Roo ecathn, | Supreme Council of the (18 100! 
407 Shaumut Ave., peo Archie ap) gb 75,0 
Sup. Regent, Milton A up. Sec, H 

F. Hotenkiss, Box E, Station A, Gomer, Mass 

‘ Russell eer Foundation 12D 130 E. ard St., 

pa C.; Gen. r., Harriso: 
arety ¢ Council, Inc., Nat’! 21913), 20 No. \ 

_Dr., Chicago, Til. 5,000; Man. Dir., W. H 


Pe Tee ee eee, 
s 
co 


* 


} 
, 
4 
a 


.. < 


Wacker 
H. Camer- 


ee of 


105 EB St., (1750), 


00; Pr 
gchitteh Jr See., tehe eae. pti 
avid’s Soc. of the State of N. Y. (1835), 2! 
Fourth Ave., N. .; 238; Pres., H. Llewelyn 
ees Sec., Geo. Morgan’ Lewis, Rm. 46, as 
St. Sate ik s Soc. of N. eee (1770), 19 picaes St., 
N. Y. C.; 700; Pres., ©. M. Parker; Sec., 
- Langley. 
ave-a-Life Lengua, Nat’l (1906), 299 Madison — 
AVG, N. ¥.. Ce fees 10,000; Pres., Rey. Dr. 
Harry M. Warren: Sec Harry ©. Crowell, 
Saye-the-Redwoods League (1918); 5,000; Exe, 
Sec., Newton B. Drury, Rm. 1028, 114 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Savings Banks, Nat'l eae of Mutual (1920), | 
; 554; Exec. Sec., John W. 


60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Sandstedt. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Soc., Amer. 
886), Hamilton Grange, 287 Fg lave., ee 


St. Andrew's Soc. of the State of N.Y, 
N. Y. 8 


300; Pres., Dr. LeRoy E. Kimball; 
Raymond H. Torrey. a 
Science and Industry, N. Y. Musee f (1 
30 Rockefeller Plaza,’ N. Y. C.; Dr. 1914, “S , 


“4 ae Sec., Chas. T. Gwy ney "65 ‘Liberty St. 

aN. - 

Science, Nat’! Council on Elementary (1920), 70: 
Pres., Dr. Bertha Parker, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, IlL.; Sec., Harry A. Cunningham, Kent 
State Uniy., Kent, Ohio. 

School Art League of N. Y, City (1909), 745 Fifth — 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 295 adults, 21,650 juniors; Teacher- | re 
in-Charge, Margaret L. Murphy; Sec., Florence 

School Pai Assoc. of N. Y. (1908), 121 E. 5ist 
St. ¥. C.; 10,000; Exec. Vice-Pres., Van E 
Kiipattics: Sec., Marvin M. Brooks. 

Science, Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement | 
(1848), Smithsonian Bldg., Washington, D. 

18,269: Permanent Sec., Dr. Henry. B. W: 

Exec. Ass’t, Sam Woodley. Pot 

Sciences, Nat’l Academy of (1863), ee 
Bldg., 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. 
292 members, 41 foreign associates; Pres., Br 
Frank R. Lillie; Exec. Sec., Paul Brockett. 3 

Sciences, N. Y. Academy of (1817), Amer 
Museum of ares History, 77th St. & Central 
Park West, C.; 2,109; Pres., Dr. George H 
Sherwood; ees Pont ‘Roy Waldo Miner. 

Scottish Clans, Order of (Fraternal Insurance, 
(1878), 150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass.; 20 000, i 
Royal Chief, Duncan Macinnés; Nat'l jes ~ 
Thomas R. P. Gibb. 

se pag pyc 4 New York (1887), 309 1 

Y. C.; 35; Pres., poe Dickson; Sec, 
r “und, 20' Jane St., ms 

Sculpture Soc., Nat'l (1893), 115 E. ge St. 
YY. C-5)275; Pres., John Greeory Pee: C 
Mellon, 953 Fifth Ave., N. 

Seamen’s Church Institute nan a (1834), A 
South St., N. Y. C.; Supt., Rev. Trarold H Kell 

Seamen's Friend Soc., Amer. (1828), Rm. 9: 
72 Wall St., N. Y. G.; Pres., Winchester Noyes 
Sec., George Sidney Webster. Z 

Security Pe tee Inc., Nat’! et 45 W. 
St., N. C.; 5,000; Pres., R. L. Bulla: lard; 
John W. Vimedinaae, 

Seventh-day Adventists, General Conference c f 
(1863), 6840 Eastern pe N.W., Takoma P. 
Washington, ng ae 2,968; oo Rev. 


“i : 
y 


Shipbuilders, 
Broadway, N ee 4 


See., C. 
Signers of ther Weciacatron of Inde 
Descendants of the (1907), 1617 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; abt. 550; pad 
Russell Duane, as above; Sec.-Gen., Walter 
EF eg eiting’ Board (1906). Lake A. 
n oar ‘ 
SiaeD. N. ¥.. 300 ag Bos Prof. Charles H. Gra) and- 
ent, 107 Walker St., Cambridge, Mass. ; Si 
Godirey Dewey, Lake Placid Club. es 
Slater Fund, John F. (1882), 726 Jackson 
N.W., W: Washington, Pres., Arthur D. Wrigh 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc., Assoc. 
Amer. eat Laid Fourth Ave., N. ¥.C.; 
Roscoe un 
Soaring Soc. of Amer., Inc. Specs Fe Naval i 
Station, Pensacola, Fla.; 500; Pres. eu! 
ea Barnaby, , a8 above; Soc, bo f 
Hamilton, Burnside Cottage, MEL ee Vee 1 
ial Hygiene Assoc., Amer. . 50 
rote we. C.; abt. 10,000; Gen. Dir., Willi fama 
Snow; Sec., Mrs. Henry D. Dakin. 
Social Sciences, Bg Institute (1899),..271 
Madison Ave., Y. C.; 595; Pres., Henry, 
Fletcher; Sec., Miss Rosina Hahn. 


Social ‘Security, Amer. NTRS for Ami 
Assoc. for oe ane ecurity) (1927) Pate 17th ner 

CNN Yh) C36, res., Francis J. 

-' > Bec, bisa Obataloe 

- Social Work, Nat’l Conference (1873), $2 No. 

Pee sec. | Columbus, Ohio; 9,727; Pres., Edith 

3H Abbott; Sec., Howard R. Knight. 

"Social Workers, Amer, Assoc. of (1922), 130 BE. 
22d pes N. Y. C.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., Walter 


Wes 

“\ Sociological Soc., Amer. (1905), Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1,248; Pres., Dr. Henry 
~~ Pratt’ Fairchild, N. Y. Univ, N. ¥. G.; Sec, 
Harold A. Phelps, Pittsburgh 

_ Sojourners, Inc., Nat’l (1 917), P. O. Box pea 

* New P, O. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 8,850; 

’ _ Admiral eony G. Hemlet; Sec., Major ia Fe 

Unmiacht 

Sere of the American Revolution, Empire State 

; Soc. (1890), Hotel Plaza, N. Y. ©.; 1,800; Pres., 
Joseph D. Morrell; Sec., Major Charles 'A. DuBois. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Nat’! Soc. of 
the eee 1227-16th St., N.W., Mes ninete 
1D Saran 5,000; Pres. Gen., Messmore Kendall: 
‘Sec. Gen., prank B. Steele. 

‘ gunn of the American Revolution, New York 

Chapter (1918), Hotel Plaza, N. Y. C.; 1,200; 

_Pres., Frederick H. Cone; Sec., Major Chas. A! 

DuBois. 

ions of the Revolution in the State of N. Y. 

876), ee omnces Tavern, cor. Broad and Pearl 
ts., IN. ¥. C.; abt. 2,500; Pres., Augustus C. 

_ Hone; Sec., Capt. H. Man 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), 609-15 Law 

Bidg., Richmond, Va.; 50,000; Commander-in- 

Chief, W. Scott Hancock; Adjutant-in-Chiet, 

Walter L. Hopkins. 

ms of Italy Grand Lodge, Inc. (1905), 401 

roadway, N. Y. C.; 20,000; Gr. Master, Santo 

Modica; Gr. Sec., “Luigi Debiond 

ms of Italy » in America, Supreme Lodge Order 
906),' Suite 803, 377 Broadway, N. Y._C.; 
0,000; Sup. Venerable, Stefano Miele; Sup. Rec. 
Pe Count Umberto Billi. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Com- 

Rati Fe im Chief (1871), Colonial Trust Bldg., 


oad 
hs 
a 


Reading, Pa.; 27,500; Commander-in-Chief, Wm. 
Allan Dies 995 James St., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
_ _ Horace H. Hammer. 
ons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, New 
York pevectment (1873), Rm. 5 City Hall, N. 
 C.; 2,800; Dept. Commander, Hermon L 
ae a See. Julius Isaacs, 
of Zi ion, Order of (1910), 303 Fourth Ave., 
eC.y ; Grand Master, Joseph Kraemer; 
Heinrich Abramowitz. 
n Society, New York (1886), The Wal- 
storia, Park Ave. at 50th St., N. Y. C.; 
ee dere lca Beale; Sec., LeRoy Campbell, 


i S ih War, Order of the, The National Com- 
andery (Naval and Military Order of the 
anish-Americun War) (1899); 1,000; Recorder- 
Chief, Col. Horace B. Parker, Rm. 184, State 
ag ouse, Boston, Mass. 

h War Veterans, Inc. be Usited (1898), 40 
N.E., Washington, D. C.; 106,494; Com- 
aden Chiet Scott Leavitt; Quartermaster 


Jan. 
; Navy, Soc. of Capek 725 
vestment Bldg., “Washington, D. C.; 400; Pres. 

set Cc. Langdon; Sec., Mrs. Stanton R. 


dards Assoc., Amer. (1918), 29 W. 39th St., 
Y¥. C.+ 1,533; Sec., P. & Vea 
(1933), 850 B. 


peer eamente, 
., Henry W. Toll, 


Sec., 


‘D 


Richard Lieber; Exec. Sec., Miss Hérlean 


n am Civic Peeeus (1913), 1 Pendleton 
me ie Island, N. Y.; 900; Exes’ O Officer, Wm. 


atistical _Assoc., Amer. Saas 722 Woodward 
, Washington, D. C.; 6; Pres., Dr, Joseph 
Davis; Sec., Frederick a tty 
Steamsh: Owners’ Assoc., pipe (1906), 11 
sroudway, N C.; 60; Pres., J, Baker. : 
Stet el Founders’ ree of Amer, Fi o0zy 920 Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 150; Pres., F. A. 
: me ee ‘See. Raymond L. © 
en Society of America (1919), 369 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. C.; Nat'l Chmn., Theo. H. Hoff. 
ok Exes pate F is ret 
xc) ange. ew York (1792), 11 Wall St., 
1,375; Pres., Charles R. 
obert i Fisher. ae: Ren, 
3 rokers Assoc., Nat’! wed ‘129 Front St. 
; 425; Pres, Wm. H. Burns; See. ms 
: _-Hegeman, ‘Ir. 


ve 


MoConnell; | 


unday § eat 
i son Ave., N. ¥. C.; 


ee Booking f Vi { a: for th 487 Ds 

uppression 0 ce, N. ‘oc. or the 

ppression of ick Ny. G.)900; Seo, John &. 
Sumner. 


Surgeons, Amer. College of (1913), 40 E. Erie St., 
Chicago, IIl.; 12, 166; _Chmn., Bd. of Regents, = 
George Crile. nau 

ee rant Amer. Sons oe Daughters of (1926); 

21,000; Pres. and Curator, Dr. Amandus Johnson, 
John Morton Memorial Museum, 19th and Patti- 
son Sts., Philadelphia, Pa; Sec., Dr. Julius Lincoln, 
2750 No. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 

Tall Cedars of Lebanon, Inc. (1856), 1700 San- 
som St., Philadelphia, Pa.; abt. 26,000; Supreme 
Tali Cedar, Thomas Urspruch; Supreme Scribe 
Louis G. Groh 

Tammany, Society of, - Columbian Order 
(1786), 100 E. 17th St., N. C.; Grand Sachem 
Thomas Darlington; Sec., haward J. MeCullen. 

Teachers Union (1916), 116 E. 16th St., N. Y. C.; 
.: .500; Pres., Charles J. Hendley; Sec., Miss Layle 

ane 

Templars of Honor & Temperance (1845), 37 
Liberty St, New Britain, Conn; abt 8,000; 
ile ote Templar, David J. Marble; Sec., John 

Om: 

Temple Sisterhoods, Nat’l Fed. of (1913), 32 W-. 
6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000 members, 358 
Sisterhoods in 5 countries; Pres., m L. 
Watters; Exec. Sec., Miss Jane Evans. 

Textiles, Inc., Nat'l Federation of (1872), 10 EB. 

N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., G. H. Conze; Sec., - 


Theosophical Society (1875), Int’l Headquarters, 
Point Loma, Calif.; oe gett G. de Purucker; See 
Gen., Joseph H. Fussell 

Theosophical Society (1875), Int’l Hdats., Adyar, 
Madras, India; in America, Olcott, Wheaton, Il: 


Mrs. 


4,500; Pres, Sidney A. Cook; Sec. Miss Etha 
Snodgrass. 

Thirty-Fourth Street-Midtown Assoc., Inc. 
(1918), 47 W. 34th St., WoC. ripe pa oe F. H 
Koelsch; Exec. Sec., Thomas A. Mas 

Toastmasters International, Inc. 11924), 731 
Richfield Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif.; 2,000; Pres., 


Jean Bordeaux, as above; Sec., Robert L. Grube, 
2227 E. 37th St., Los Angeies, Calif. 

Tobacco Merchants Assoc. of the U. S. (4915). 

341 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 535; Man. Dir., 
Charles Dushkind. \ 

Torch Clubs, Inc., Int'l Assoc. of (1924), 519 
White Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; abt. 2,000; Pres., 

W. Howard Pillsbury; Bee, Irving R. Templeton. j 

Tract Soc., Amer. (1825), 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. (Oem : 
ADDFOX. 5,000; Pres., William Phillips Hall; Gen. . 

William Henry Matthews; Exec. Sec., Rev. ‘Z 
Edwin Noah Hardy. 

Transit Assoc., rede eee 292 Madison Ave. 

N. Y. C.; 863; Man. Dir., Charles Gordon: Gen. 
Sec., G. C. Hecker.. ™ 

Trapshooting Assoc. Amateur (1923), Vandalia 
Ohio; 6,500; R. C. Jenkins, Orleans, Ind.; q 
San; ‘Lawrence awh Newark, Ohio. 

Travelers’ Aid Society, Inc. (1907), 144 E. 44th St. 4 
N. Y. C.; 2,796; Pres., Richard C. Patterson, Jr.; 
Sec., Mrs. A. Perr j 

Trotting Assoc., Nat’! (1870), 18 Asylum St., - 
Hartford, Conn.; Pres., Reese Blizzard; Sec, W * 
H. Gocher. : 


Peeters Assoc., Nat’l (1904), 50 W. 50th 
St., N. eas 50; Man. Dir., Dr. Kendall , 
Emerson; pet Sec., j 


Turnerbund, A | SO an ‘954 C 

rne n merican m. entu: 

Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 35,000; Pres., George 
Seibel, P. O. Box 383, Pittsburgh, nae Sec., ‘ 
pyoclker, A ree St. rae ~Pa. 

Ty: etae of Amer og NG 888), Tig Fifteenth 
at N ae Washington, D. C.; 2,000; Sec., Elmer 


Undareiiters, Amer. Inst. of Marine (1898), 99 
John St., N. Y. C.; 36 companies, 49 i : 
Pres., Hawley T. Chester: den. ae 


Osborn. 


Pres., 
Derby. P 
Underwriters, ee 1 Assoc. of Life (1890), 11 
42d St., N. C.; 26,785; Pres., © G00. 11 W. 
Patterson; ye Man. Dir.) M. L. Hoffman. 
Underwriters, spied theard of Fire (1866), 
soe aa Se S- x eta ee Leerere insurance Soar = 
alata alieu; Sec., Sumner _ 
nitarian and Other Liberal Christian W 
Sass Rhee? Ke Mn eaten cer St., Co 
Tes m2: 
H. B. Hartweil. ete tine a 3 ic eet: 


Lek oe 
=. 


=. . we fee 


ee a eee 


Mass.; 7,000; Pres., Frank W. Scott, 

Be oe A, MacGilvra. 

n Sunday ool Soc. (1827), 25 Beacon 

_ St., Boston, Mass .; 1,500; Pres.. Rev. Harold G 
' Arnold; , Mrs. Carl J’ Webb. 

United Press “Associations (1907), 220 E. 42d St., 
N. Y. C,; Pres., Hugh Baillie; Sec’, R. H. Fancher. 

vine Church, Young People’ s Christian 

Union of the (1889), ee Beacon St., Boston, 

Mass.; approx. 3,000: Pres., Rev. Benjamin B: 

Hersey; Sec., William'E. Gardner. 

Universalist General Convention, Inc. ENS 

i nm St., Boston, Mass.; 51, Rev. 
W. H. Maepherson: Sec., Rey. Roger’ BF. Etz. 

Universities, Assoc. of ‘American (1900), 
Graduate School, New Haven, Conn.; 32; 
Dean E. S. Furniss. 

Pistverstey Extension Assoc., Nat’l (1915), 

Bloomington, Ind.; 50; Pres., F. W. Debatin; Sec.. 
W.S. Bittner, Extension Division, Indiana Univ.. 
as above. 

University Professors, Amer. Assoc. of mae 

Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, D. 
13,038; Gen. See., Ralph E. Himstead. 

University Women, Amer. Assoc. of ae 1634 
Eye St., N.W., Washington, DeC.; 039; Pres., 
Dr. Meta Glass; Gen. Dir., Dr. abies McHale. 

Urban oe eae Inc., N. Y. (1918), 202-6 W. 136th 
St. C.; approx. 5,000; Chairman, Exec. 
Board, Justice Frederic Kernochan; Exec. Dir., 
James H. Hubert. 

Veterans Asso., Inc., Amer. (1932), Nat'l Hdats., 
James Bldg.,. Chattanooga, Tenn., Executive 
Hdats., 420 Lexington, Ave., N. Y¥. C.: 13.000; 
la en Commander, Donald A. Hobart; Sec., Hugh 

cNair 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. (1899), 
Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo: 3,500 
local posts; Commander-in-Chief, Bernard 'W. 
Kearney; Adjutant General, Robert B. Handy, 
Jr. e Ladies Aurxiliary.—Pres., Gladys 

Sec.-Treas., Grace H. Davis, same 


Veterans of Rae Wars of the U. S., Inc., 
Dept. of N. Y. (1899), 1650 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 


B.'s “4 


oy 


30,000; Dept. Lg ag George G. Plume; 
Dept. Adjt., Frederic J. 


Veterinary Medical ae te Amer. (1863), 221 

No. La Salle St., Chicago, tL: 4,300; Pres., Col. 

Robert J. Foster; Sec.-Bus. Man., Dr. H. Preston 

Hoskins. 

Walther League, Int’l (1893), 6438 Eggleston 
Ave., Chicago, Ill; 2.008 societies; 50,000 in- 
viduals; Exec. Sec., . Kretzmann. 

War of 1812, Gen. Soc. ot the (1814); 554; Pres. 
Gen., Dr. George Meads Holden; Sec. ave: Milo 

Frederick McAlpin, 27 W. 44th St., N. Y. City. 

Wars of the United States, Soc. of Amer. (1897), 
Armory, 212th Coast Artillery, 120 E. 62d St. 
|. ep 300; Com.-Gen., Maj. Gen. John BS 
Byrne; Recorder-Gen., Lieut. J. Stewart Gibson. 

Waterways Assoc., N. Y. State Call 91 State 
St., Albany, N. Y.; 550; Pres., William E. Wool- 

lard, as above; Sec:, Charles E. Reid. 1 279i Third 

Ave., N. ¥. C. 

Weights and Measures, Amer. Inst. (1916), 33 
Rector 


St., N.Y. C:; 125; Pres., W- RB. R. Ingalls; 
Ass’t Sec., M. C. Klaire. 
‘West End Assoc. (1884), 622 W. 14Ist St., N. Y. 
00; Sec., Archibald W. McEwan. 
West ‘Side Assoc. of Commerce, Inc. a ere 320 
W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Lr Saag eGraw; 
oa Dir., James W. Danah: 

hearer a County Children’s Assoc., Inc. 

1914), Rm. 710, 185 Main St., White Plains, N. 
eye > Pres., Mrs. John Tyssowski; Sec. ‘and 
Exec. Dir, Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 

Wildlife Institute, ee (1935), 822 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Frederic C. 
Walcott, State Office Bldg., A ma, Conn.; 
Sec., Henry P. Davis, tye a 


Geographers, Soc. of (1936 ‘232 Barr 
eee Washington, D. C.; 2 Mrs. 
Charles D. Walcott; Sec., Mrs. William ‘Mt Mann. 


‘oman’s Christian’ Temperance Union, Nat'l 
worms, 1730 —— Ave., Evanston, Ill. ; 500,000; 
Pres., Se da B. Wise Smith; Sec., Mrs. Anna 
Marden DeYo. 
ee. ’s Roosevelt Memorial Assoc. ee (1919), 
Roosevelt House, 28 E. 20th St., N. Y. 500; 
_ Pres., Mrs. John Henry Hammond; See’, Mrs. 


: i Alexander Lambert 


- Women Voters, Nat'l Deri ae (1920), 726 

PS ce Pa in 600 localities; 

Pe Miss M. wells: Sec., Mrs. Paul 
Eli 


ters, at Y. League of SM 151 E. 
Brieries Voters ;.7,000; tress Mrs. Douglas M. 


Moffat; Sec., ars "Harry K. Hewitt. 


ague (1919), 25 Beacon 


pec Glubs, Gen. Fed. “4 # (1880) 1734 NS, 
N.W., Was n, D. C.; 000, ine. affiliated 
organizations: a Mrs. eet Lawson, as 
above; Sec., Mrs, John 8. Harvey, 1325 Sixth Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Women’s Clubs, Inc., Nat’l Fed. of Business 

and Professional (1919), 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 

C.; 61,000; Pres., Charl Ormond d Williatus; 


Exec. Sec.,’ Louise Franklin Bach e: 
Women’s Clubs, N. Y. City Federation of (1903) 


230 W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Mrs. Malcom 
Parker MacCoy; Sec., Mrs. Hartley Smith. = 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston, er Seer: . 
Pres., Mrs. Eva Whiting White; Sec., - 
H. Tolman. ¥ 
Women's National Democratic Club, Inc. 
pale): Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73d St., N. 
¥. C.; abt. 700; Pres., Mrs. Lillian R. Sire, as 
above: Sec., Mrs. Rose Kaye, 1695 Grand Ave. ; 
The Bronx, N. Y. : 
Women's National Republican Club, 
(1921), 3 W. 51st St., N. Y. C.; 4,000; Pres., fe 
Henry R. Caraway: Rec. Sec., Mrs. Charlotte 

Farrar. 

Women’s Trade Union League, N. -Y¥. (1903) 
247 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,000 direct mem. 
bers, over 100,000 affiliated trade union member- 


PY, Sas 


Inc 


ship; Pres., Rose Schneiderman; Sec., ar 
Smith. e 

Woodmen Circle, aoe Forest Leo reda Were 7 
men Circle Bldg., & Farnam Sts., 0: 


Nebr.; 136,655; ices ah) Dora ‘Alexander ee a 
ley; Sec., Mrs. Mamie E. Long. 
Woodmen of America, Modern (1883), 
. Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 472,656; Nat'l 
“A. R. Talbot; Nat'l Sec., J. G. Ray. : 
Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont f 
Denver, Colo.; 47,012; Pres., Peter F. Gilroy; See., i 
Albert H. Laub. ; s 
Woodmen of the World, Sovereign Camp of th 
(1890), Insurance Bldg., 17th & Farnam, Oma 
Nebr.; 369,455; Pres., De E. Bradsha’ 
John T. Yates. 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1920), ere W. 
Bt, NoYes ; Pres., Hamilton Fish Arms 
Sec., Mrs. Charles E. Simonson. 
Wool ‘Manufacturers, Nat'l Assoc. of (1864); 0 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. and 386 Fourth ae 
N. Y. C.; Pres., Arthur Besse, N. Y. office; ee 
Walter Humphreys, Rm. 1021. tie 
World Calendar Assoc. Inc. {1980}; Internati 
Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 9,455; Pres 
Elisabeth Achelis; Sec., Miss Harriet A. Li 
World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. 
St., Boston, Mass.; President, Board of T 
George H. Blakeslee, Clark Univ., Wor 
Mass.; Director of Foundation, ‘Raymond 
Rich, 8 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. ah 
World War Amputations Assoc., Inc., 
(1924), 132 E. 28th St., N. Y. C.; 375; Com: 
James E. Punco; Sec., William H. Keneal; 
behest tain: (1907), 111 Fifth Ave., N.- 
15,000; Pres., Louis P. Rocker; Sec., "Miss. 
Dingol. , 
Young Men’s Christian Associations o 
Pelee 1 Council of the (1866), 347 M: 
Ave., Y. C.; 1,061,876; Pres., bmra e 
liams; Gen. Sec., John EB. "Manley. 
Young Men’s Pebsew ape (1874), 924. etal 
Lexington Ave., N. ; 6,000; Pres., Franz 
Weil; Sec., E. H. Paul, William St., N. 3 
Young Peoples Religious aot, (1896), 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 7,000; _ Exec. 
J. Donald Johnston; Sec., Pauline B. 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 0 
U. S. of Amer., Nat'l Organization, 


600 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. C.; ope 407,06 
Pres, Nat'l Org., Mrs. Austin L. Kimba ie 
. 


Nat'l Board, Mrs. Frederic M. Paist; 
BR sre Mrs. William Van V. Hayes. — 
ng yomes, s Hebrew Assoc. Mrs. te 


. ¥. C.; 5,000; PB 
Zionist Organization of “Amer. (1897), il 
Ave., N. VC. ; 80,000; Pres., Dr. Stephen | ne 
Sec.,” Morris Margulies. 
Zonta International (Int'l organization ot. exe 
7 women) (1919), 59 re Ma Bure! 
‘0, Ill.; approx. 3,500; Miss — 2 


hicag: j 
é Richards. 
Zoologists, Amer. Soc. of (1903); 718; Pres ‘Dr 
Wee All Allee, Dept. of LOPE: Univ of Bona 
Chicago. Til ; Sec., Dr. Butler, Dept. oF 
Biology, Princeton Uniy., M uncton. Nadim 


Established Dec. 23, 1920. 
_ Charles A. Lindbergh on March 19, 1928, 


= Col 
received the Woodrow Wilson medal and the ounda- 
 tion’s $25,000 peace award at a dinner at N. Y. City. 
-. Three other men have been similarly honored— 
of the League of Nations, Elihu Root for his part 
in the creation of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
ational Justice; and to President Thomas G. 

Masaryk of Czechoslovakia for his steadfast support 

of the Wilsonian principles of democracy, self- 
determination, and personal freedom. 

- In 1929, an award of $25,000 was granted to the 
eague of Nations in Geneva to be used in erecting 
4 memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the new Sec- 
iat building now being constructed. f 
Six awards totaling $25,000 were granted in 
1933 to the following: $10,000 to The Princeton 


eign Policy Association; $3,000 to the American 
ds Service Committee; $1,000 to the Library 


m Foreign Relations; $4,000, to the Institute of 
International Education; $4,000, to the National 


. Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
June 8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
wrence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley 

G pbell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 

_ Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, and others. 

Lg Re . first regular meeting was held at Wallack’s 

* Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester 

_ Wallack was elected first President. At that time, 

iel Frohman, who has been the President of The 

’ Fund for nearly thirty years, was at the first 
meeting, was elected the first Secretary, and was 
ominated for that office by Bartley Campbell, the 
American playwright. The earliest meetings when 
need of the Fund was first discussed, were held 
the Union Square Theatre and at Harrigan and 

‘art | Theatre Comique. 

The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 
ch, the fourth President of The Fund, and was 
ed at West New Brighton, Staten Island, in 

7, 1902. The institution was transferred to 


wood, New Jersey, in April, 1925; M. J. Joyce 


U. S.—Wilson Foundation; Actors Fund; Soe. 


: ; ae dikes Sink fe rr me AG 
WOODROW WILSON FOUNDA TION. 


National Headquarters, No. 8 W. 40th St.. New York secant 
$4,000 to the Graduate Faculty of F _and 
Social Science, known as the University in_Bxile; 
$3,000 to the National League of Women Voters, 


$3,000 to the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; 


$5,000 to the League of Nations 
Association. f 


The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, formerly > 
the League of Nations Association Library, is housed 
at the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 W. 40th 
Street, New York. Librarian, Miss Helen Wheeler. 

The ‘library is open to the public for reference 
service during office hours. From Nov, 1 to June 1 
it is open on Tuesdays and Fridays until 9 PVT. 

The Library contains approximately 2,000 League 
of Nations volumes, and many unbound, that come 
daily from Geneva, including Communique material 
and Press Reviews from the Information Section, all 
documents from the International Labor Office; the 
Permanent Court of International Justice: a collec- 
tion of books on international affairs; periodicals 
and a pamphlet file on the same subject; and a news- 
paper clipping file on current international topics. 

Requests for information may be mailed or tele- 
phoned and will be answered promptly. i 

Officers of the Foundation—President, Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong; Vice-Presidenis, L. P. Hisenhart 
and Mrs. mry Goddard Leach; Secretary, Mrs. 


mmittee on the Cause and Cure of War. Charles E. Simonson; Executive Secretary, Agnes F. 
ve Cia 1935 the Foundation made grants as follows— | Heaney. 
i r 
Mt ; THE ACTORS’ FUND OF AMERICA. 


(Prepared for The Almanac by Robert Campbell. Secretary of the Organization.) . 


Richard Fulton Russell, William. Christie Miller, 
Charles D. Herman, Lizzie Hudson Collier, Fay 
Templeton, Virginia Earle, Ben. R. Graham, 
Virginia Buchanan, Hudson Liston, Charles W. 
Harbury, John S. Marble, Sydney Cowell, Louise 
Muldener, and George Morton. 3 

The Percy Williams Home for Actors is at East 
Islip, Long Island. The directors are made up of 
Actors’ Fund Trustees and members of the Lambs 
Club, New York City. _Among the prominent actors 
at the Percy Williams Home (July, 1936) are: Eddie 
Girard, Sam J. Ryan, A. H. Canby, James Bradbury, 
Barney Fagan, Frazier Coulter, William S. Harkins, 
Elliott Dexter, Edward Locke, John E. Henshaw, 
Fred. G. Ross, Harry Holliday, Henry Crosby, 
Maude. Bates, Ann Lockhart, Kate Blancke and 
James J. Morton, Bernard A. Reinold, Supt. 

The Actors’ Fund of America has two burial places. 
The first was opened July 15, 1886, in the Cemetery 
of the Evergreens in Brooklyn; the second, in Kensico 
Cemetery, Westchester County, in September, 1925. 

The Actors’ Fund receives from all sources, about 
$150,000 per year, and expends $200,000 or there- 
abouts, per year, in relief to the sick, the aged, and 
the destitute, of the theatrical profession. 

The paid-up membership in 1936 was 2,138. 

The offices ot The Fund are at 1619 Broadway. 
New York City. 


istoric and patriotic Order of the Cincinnati 
ounded by the American and French officers 
tonments of the Continental Army on the 
the close of hostilities in the War of the 
for American Independence, May 10, 


ancis Apthorp Foster, of Georgia; Assistant 
General, Edgar Erskine Hume, of Virginia. 
OFFICERS OF STATE SOCIETIES. 

_ Hampshire—President, Lynde Sullivan; 
‘etary, Horace Morison; Treasurer, Josiah Crosby 
cross. f 


‘ sachusetts—Acting President, Roger Wolcott; 
2 Bis Henry Vose Greenough; Treasurer, Fred- 
i prbee Whitwell. 

de Island—President, James DeWolf Perry; 
Peyton Randolph Hazard; Treasurer, 


_ New York—President, William Sturgis Thomas; 
retary, William Wielkham Hoffman; Acting Treas- 
Imund Willetts Keese. 
bes) | 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 


New Jersey—Acting President, Hughes D: 7 
Secretary, Henri Dusenberry Nav wellt ayton; 


Pennsylvania—President, William Parker Finney: 
Secretary, Charles Reuben Trowbridge: a 
Gordon Graham Heinen. tk ey 


Delaware—President, Edwin Jaquett Sellers; 
Secretary, John Price Hyatt; Treasurer, William 
Bell Megear. 


Maryland—Prestdent, Blanchard Randall: 
tary, Alexander Murdoch Norris; Treaheer uchera 
McSherry. 5 


Virginia—President, Edgar Erskine Hume: Secre- 
tary, Andrew Dunscombe Christian, 7'7 5 
Guarrant Ellett. Pont Ey 


North Carolina—President, John Collins Daves; 
Secretary, William Preston Wooten; 7'r , 
Joseph Blount Cheshire. ba ry 


pes ah mm ots Ce} Lawrence  Monek 
iC. | ecrelary, ohn aurens; T a 
William ,Smith Stevens, ur. Bisa 


Georgia—President, George Noble Jones; Secre- 


tary, George A. Mercer Jr.; Treasurer, Barrington — 


ng. 
In France—President, Le Duc de Broglie; Secre- 


tary Le Marquis de Valous; 7'reasurer, Le Baron — 


de la Vernette Saint-Maurice. 
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___ The American Geographical Society of New York 
was organized in 1852. and is the oldest geographical 
society in the United States. 
provide a place in the chief city of the United States 
where accurate information on every part of the 
globe could be obtained; to collect and disseminate 
geographical knowledge; and to encourage geo- 
anaes Tesearch and exploration. It maintains a 
ibrary consisting now of nearly 100,000 volumes 
und more than 90,000 maps and atlases—the largest 
collection of geographical publications in the Western 
: Hemisphere. It & reading-room open to the 
| public and working place is provided for persons 
engaged in research work. 
The library and Boa eatalogues and other aids 
to research are specially designed to reduce to a 
minimum the work of locating the material in the 
collections, and the library staff is trained in geo- 
graphical research in order to render the most 
efficient service possible, not only.to students and 
research workers but also to enquirers for specific 
geographical information. 
: The Society’s publications consist of a quarterly 
journal, the Geographical Review; a Research Sertes, 
} consisting of scientific monographs on various 
geographical subjects: Special Publications con- 
sisting also of the results of scientific research but 
including certain books of more general interest: 
a Library Series, consisting of descriptions and dis- 
cussions of material in the Society's collections; 
Map of Hispanic America Publications, consisting of 


a Monographs, handbooks and bibliographical works 


on the geography of Hispanic America. 

The Society inaugurated in 1920 a program of 
studies in the geography of Hispanic America. The 
published results of this program now include mono- 
graphs, handbooks, articles in the Geographical Re- 
view, and maps. During the past year (1936) 
Ue was completed by the new 102-sheet 

ap of Hispanic American in the scale of 1:1,000,000, 
conforming to the International Map of the World, 
on which a large staff of compilers and draftsmen 
work for 15 years. 

A School of Surveying, organized in 1921 for re- 
search work in modern surveying methods as well 
as for instruction in surveying and mapping. was 
reorganized in 1931 as a Department of Technical 
Training. Complete courses are offered in topo- 
graphical mapping and field astronomy and special 
short courses are also provided to give the members 
of exploring expeditions precisely the training needed 
for the sort of mapping work that they plan to do 
and intensive research been carried on for a 
number of years in the development of new methods 
of serial survey. 

The Society has taken part in the study of the 
geography of the polar ions and a number of the 
recent polar expeditions, particularly the aerial 
expeditions, have had its cooperation and support. 
The Society's studies of pioneering problems through- 
out the world, und en in cooperation with the 
Social Science Research Council, have resulted in 
books and articles that have had influence on gov- 
ernmental policies. 
‘ The Society coo ites with other scientific or- 

ganizations in carrying out many research programs. 
q Among such cooperative programs are the studies 
-___ of Pioneer Problems in cooperation with the Social 

Science Research Council, Coastal Terrace Studies 
; in cooperation with the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
. ington and Columbia University, and Drowned 
; Forest. Studies and Colorado Delta Studies in co- 
ation with the Carnegie Institution. In coopera- 


<<" 
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tion also with the Carnegie Institution the Society 
has published an Atlas of the Historical Geography 
of the United States. 

The Society has three classes of members: Hon- 
orary Members (limited in number and including 
“only geographers of the highest distinction), Corre- 
sponding Members (including persons of outstanding 


The Philadelphia Award was founded in June, 

1921, by Edward W. Bok, who created a fund from 

the annual revenue of which a prize of $10,000 is 
nferred each year upon that man or woman 

adeiphia, its suburbs or vicinity, who, 

eocinte calendar year, shall have per- 

ht to its epee sn et Tis ea 

A. but service calculated -to advance the 

a RE pre interests of the community of which Phila- 
delphia is the center. - : 

The recipients of the award have been—(1921) 


We. ee Ae SZ . S 
_ AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
rad ‘ (Headquarters. Broadway at 156th St.. New York City.) 


geography), and Fellows (tt 
ae eas oto a phy) Ss (the qualifications for whom 


ability and achieyement in the various branches of 


are an interest in exploration and travel, in the spread 
of geographical knowledge, and the advancement OL 
science). 
In recognition of special distinction in the field of 
exploration and geographical research the Society — 
awards four gold medals: the Cullum Geographical 
Medal and the Charles P. Daly Medal for dis- 
tinguished geographical service in any field; the David 
Livingstone Centenary Medal, founded by the His- 
panic Society of America, for scientific achievement __ 
in the geography of the southern hemisphere; and __ 
the Samuel Finley Breese Morse Medal for excep- 
tionally distinguished work in geographical resear 
The officers of the Society for 1935 were: Honorary 
President, John H. Finley; President, Roland L 
Redmond; :Wice-Presidents, W. Redmond Cross, Fi 
Philip W. Henry and Oliver B. James; Domestic Cor- 
responding Secretary, Paul Tuckerman; Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary, Frederic C. Walcott; Re - 
cording Secretary, Hamilton Fish Kean; Treasurer. — 
Henry Parish; Secretary, Raye R. Platt; Editor of 
Geographical Review, G. M. Wrigley, Editor of Re- 
search Series, W. L. G. Joerg; Head of Department 0, 
Hispanic American Research, R. R. Platt; Head & 
Department_of Technicgl Training, O. M. Mille 
Librarian, J. K. Wright. feat 


CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL, 3 
1896, Robert E. Peary; 1897, Fridtjof Nansen 
C. Mendenh:; 


4, Jovan Cvijic; 1925, Pedro C. Sanchez, Har 
C. ayes, Lucien Galiois; 1929, Hugh R. Bee 
Jean B. Alfred Hettner, Jules de Schokalsky; OF 
Curtis F. Marbut; 1931, Mark Jefferson; 1' P 
Bertram Thomas; 1935, Douglas Johnson. 
Ps ‘- ‘ 
CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL, 
1902. Robert E. Peary; 1906, Thor. Thoroddse 
1908, George Davidson; 1909, William W. Rockh 
1909, Chas. Chaille-Long; 1910, Grove Karl Gilbe 
12, Roald Amundsen; 1913, Alfred H. Brooks; 
Albrecht Penck; 1915, Paul V. de la Blache: 
Geo. G. Chisholm; 1918, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
George Otis Smith; 1922, F. Youn 
band; 1922, E. de K. Leffingwell; 1922. Adolph’ 
W. Greely; 1924, Claude H. Birdseye; 1925, Knu 
Rasmussen; 1925, Robert A. Bartlett, David - 
Brainard; 1928, Alois Musil; 1929, Filippo de Filip 
Emile F. Gautier; 1930, Joseph B. Tyrrell, Nelson 
Darton, Lauge Koch; 1931, Gunnar Isachsen 
Roy Chapman Andrews. i ‘ 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MED 
1916, Sir Douglas Mawson; 1917, Theodo 
Roosevelt; 1917, Manuel Vicente Ballivian; 19: 
Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon; 1920, 
Speirs Bruce; 1920, Alexander H. Rice; 1923, Griffit 
Taylor; 1924, Frank Wild; 1925, Louis Riso Patr. 
1926, Eric von Drygalski; 1929, Richard Eve 
Byrd, Jose M. Sobral; 1930, Lawrence M, Gould; — 
1931, Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen; 1935, Lars Christen- — 
sen; 1936, Lincoln Ellsworth, who made extensive 
discoveries by airplane in the antarctic regions and 
made preliminary surveys over a vast polar regio: 4 
SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE MORSE MED. LL 
1928, sir Hubert Wilkins who cruised under f 
arctic ice above Spitzbergen in a submarine. 
were at times 500 feet below the surface. — 


_ John Fritz Medal (awarded by Amer. Soc. of 
Civil. Engineers, Amer. Institute of Mining and 
: “Metallurgical Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Mechanical 
ngineers, and Amer. Institute of Electrical En- 
__ gineers)—(1919) George W. Goethals; (1920) Orville 
Wright; (1921) Sir Robert A. Hadfield; (1922) Charles 
P. BK. Schneider; (1923) Guglielmo Marconi; (1924) 

___ Ambrose Swasey; (1925) John Frank Stevens; (1926) 
“Edward Dean Adams; (1927) Elmer Ambrose Sperry; 
(1928) John J. Carty; (1929) Herbert Hoover; (1930) 
Ralph Modjeski; (1931) David Watson Taylor; 
(4932) Michael Idvorsky Pupin; (1933) Daniel 
Cowan Jackling; (1934) John Ripley Freeman; 
- (1935) Frank J. Sprague; (1936) William F. Durand. 
Hooyer Medal (awarded by four societies named 


' 


Rak 
 Go3 
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ouis)—(1929) Daniel Guggenheim; (1932) 
Lit aes (1935) Will Rogers (awarded post 
usly). 


if 


_ Instituted in 1914 by J. E. Spingarn, then Chair- 
E 0! 


levement by an American Negro during the pre- 
year or years. Awards are: 
of. KE. E, Just, Howard University Medical 
yr research in biology. 
, Major Charles Young, U. S. Army, for de- 
ment of constabulary and good roads in Liberla. 
, Harry T. Burleigh, composer, pianist, singer. 
, William S. Braithwaite, poet, critic, editor. 
yhievement in literature. 
9, Archibald H, Grimke, ex-U. S. Consul in 
omingo, President American Negro Academy, 
nty peut of service to his race. 
‘William i. B. DuBois, editor of The Crisis, 
f Roun eine the Pan-African Congress. 
Gee neries §. Gilpin, actor, for success in Eugene 
‘Neill’s play, “Emperor Jones.” 
1922, Mary B. Talbert, ex-President National 
5 jation of Colored Women. for services to race 
d for restoration of home of Frederick Douglass. 
Kee Prof. George W. Carver of Tuskegee (aie) 
8 tute for discovering by-products of peanuts an 


Seth.” 4a) 
4.4 * i 
| eed Zeta Beta Tau college fraternity awards an- | 
nually a token known as the Gottheil Medal, for 
listinguished service to Jewry. i 
Phe national headquarters of the organization is 
~No. 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

e medal winners have been—(1925) Rabbi 
phen 8. Wise. of New York City; (1926) David 
of Detroit. Mich.; (1927) Aaron Sapiro, of 


‘4924) Hjalmar Gotfried Carlson; 


sity. 
1930. Henry A. Hunt 


Norman Medal (endowed in 1872 by late George 
H. Norman; spensored by Amer. Soe. of Civil 
Engineers)—(1919) William Barclay Parsons; eae} 
Fi toed GB ‘Paul; (192 


D. B. Steinman; 
Harrison P. Hdd: 


Nagler; 933) Earl I. Brown; (1934) H. M. Wester- 
gaard; (1935) A. T. Larned. 

James Douglas Medal (éstablished in 1922, 
sponsored by Amer. Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers)—(1923) Frederick Laist; (1924) 
Charles Washington Merrill; (1925). Wm. Hastings 
Bassett; (1926) John Michael Callow; (1927) Zay 
Jeffries; (1928) Selwyn G. Blaylock; (1929) Paul 
Dyer Merica; (1930) John Van Nostrand Dorr; 
(1931) Wm. H. Pierce; (1932) Champion Herbert 
Mathewson; (1933) James O. Elton; (1934) no 
aieare (1935) George Cameron Stone; (1936) no 
award. 

William Lawrence Saunders Medal (sponsored 
by Amer. Inst. of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers)—(1927) David William Brunton; (1928) 
Herbert Hoover; (1929) John Hays Hammond; 
(1930) Daniel C. Jackling; (1931) Francis W: 
Maclennan; (1932) F. W. Bradley; (1933) Walter 
Hull Aldridge; (1934) Pope Yeatman; (1935) James 
MaeNaughton; (1936) Clinton C. Crane. 

Holley Medal (founded by George I. Rockwood; 
awarded by Amer. Soc. of Mechanical Engineers)— 

(1928) Elmer 
Ambrose Sperry; (1929) Baron Chuzaburo Shiba. 
(1934) Irving Langmuir; (1935) no award. 

Amer. Soc. of Mech. Engineers Medal—(1921) 

Hjalmar Gotfried Carlson; (1923) Frederick Arthur 
Halsey ; : 
A. Millikan; S 
Kennedy; (19% Le > (1931) 
Albert Kingsbury; (1933) Ambrose Swasey; (1934) 
Willis H. Carrier; (1935) Charles T. Main. 

Rudolph Hering Medal (sponsored by Amer. 
Soc. of Civil Engineers)—(1927) Harrison P. Eddy; 
(1931) Sam'l A. Greeley and W. D. Hatfield; (1935) 
John H. Gregory, R. H: Simpson, Orris Bonney, and 
Robert A. Allton. 


SPINGARN MEDAL WINNERS. 


sweet potatoes, and for potash research. 

1924, Roland Hayes, singer. 

1925, James Weldon Johnson, poet. diplomat. 
public servant. 

1926, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson of Washington, 
D.C., author, editor, Dean of Howard University. 
1927, Anthony Overton, of Chicago, banker and. 
business map. 

1928. Charles W. Chesnutt. novelist, of Cleveland, 
for depicting struggle of Americans of Negro descent. 

1929, Mordecai W. Johnson, Pres. Howard Univer- 


- 
s 
_ 


, principal of the Fort V; 
(Ga.) High and Industrial School, ‘ alley 
1931, Richard B. Harrison, chief actor in the play, 
G0s2, Mal Robert. Tus 
, aj. Robert R. Moton, h 
rm S8 NE x f kK a ate 
, Max Yergan, for work among nati 
of South Africa. ea native seaoe na 
1934, Dean W. T. B. Williams of Tuskegee Institute. 


1935, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Bethune-Cookman College. ee 
1936, John Hope (Posthumously) President, 


Atlanta University. 


GOTTHEIL MEDALISTS. 


New York City and California; (1928) Julius R - 
wald. of Chicago; (1929) Felix A ey ot N a 
York City; (1930) Herbert H. Le 
(1932) Rev. John Haynes Holmes: 
Everett R. Clinchy, of N. Y. City; 
ple Rags of Charlottesville, Va.; Rabbi MortisS. 
azaron, of Baltimore; no award for 1934; | ) 
James G. McDonald, a) 


Ww 


The Laetare Medalist is selected each year by the 
Council of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
1885—Eliza Allen Starr, author. 
1886—Gen. John Newton, military engineer. 
1887—Edward Preuss, selected as medalist, but in 

fulfilment of a vow declined to receive the honor. 
1888—Patrick V. Hickey, founder Catholic Review. 
1889—Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, novelist. 
1890—William J. Onahan, organizer of the first 

American Catholic Congress. 
1891—Daniel Dougherty, lawyer, orator. 
1892—Henry F. Brownson, author. 
1893—Patrick Donahue, founder of the Boston Pilot. 
1894—-Augustin Daly, theatrical manager. 
1895—Mrs. James Sadlier, writer of fiction. 
1896—Gen. William S. Rosecrans, leader of the 

Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. 
1897—Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, N. Y. C. surgeon. 
1898—Timothy E. Howard, Indiana jurist. 
1899—Mary Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor. 
1900—John A. Creighton, philanthropist. 

1901— William Bourke Cockran, iawyer, orator. 
1902—Dr. John B. Murphy, surgeon. 

1903—Charles J. Bonaparte, lawyer. 

1904—Richard C. Kerens, philanthropist; diplomat. 
1905—Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Boston merchant. 
1906—Dr. Francis Quinlan. 

1907—Katherine E. Conway, author. 

1908—James C. Monaghan, lecturer. - 
1909—Frances Tiernan (Christian Reid), author. 
1910—Mauriece Francis Egan, writer; diplomat. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDAL WINNERS. 


U. S.—Laetare and Other M edalists. 


LAETARE MEDAL WINNERS. 
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1911-~Agnes Repplier, essayist. 
1912—-Thomas Mulry, echarity worker, 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
1913—Charles B. Herberman, blind scholar. 
1914—Eidward Douglas White, late Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
1915—Miss Mary V. Merrick, who founded the 
work of the Christ Child Society. - 
1916—Dr. James ‘J. Walsh. physician and author. 
1917—William Shepherd Benson, Chief of Naval 
Operations U. S. Navy in World War. : 
1918—Joseph Scott, lawyer. 
1919—George L. Duval, merchant, philanthropist. 
1920—Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, physician, historian. 
1921—Miss Plizabeth Nourse, artist. 
1922—Charles Patrick Neill. economist. 
1923—Walter G. Smith, lawyer. 
1924—Charles D. Maginnis, architect. 
1925—Albert F. Zahm, director Aerodynamic Labora- 
tory, U. S. Navy. 
1926—Edward Nash Hurley, industrialist. 
1927—Margaret Anglin, actress; writer. 
1928—Jack J. Spalding, lawyer, philanthropist. 
1929—Alfred E. Smith, former N. ¥. Governor and 
Dem. Presidential candidate. 
1930—Fred P. Kenkel, St. Louis, German scholar. 
1931—James J. Phelan, banker, philanthropist. 
1932—Dr. Stephen J. Maher, New Haven, Conn. 
1933—John McCormack, singer and philanthropist. 
1934—-Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady, philanthropist. 
1935—Francis H. Spearman, author. 
1936—Richard Reid, Ga.; law educator. 


head of 


(Headquarters are on the Parkway at 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania 
for the promotion of the mechanic arts, was founded 
Feb. 5, 1824. It awards eight medals for accom- 
plishment in different fields. 

The Franklin Medal, the highest award, is made 
for an outstanding career in eet sciences; the 
me, Cxepon Medal, for overy and original 
research. 


FRANKLIN MEDALISTS. 


1915—Thomas Alva Edison, Heike K. Onnes. 
1916—John J. Carty, Theodore W. Richards. 
1917—Hendrick A. Lorentz, David _W. Taylor. 
1918—Guglielmo Marconi, Thomas C. Mendenhall. 
1919—George O. Squier, Sir James Dewar. 
1920—Svante A. Arrhenius, Sir Charles A. Parsons. 
1921—-CCharles Fabry, Frank J. Sprague. 
1922—Raiph Modjeski, Sir Joseph J. Thomson. 
1923—-Gen. Aug. G. Ferrie, Albert A. Michelson 
1924—-Sir Ernest Rutherford, Edward Weston. 
1925—Elihu Thomson. Pieter Zeeman. 
1926—Niels Bohr, Samuei Rea. 
1927—-George E.. Hale, Max Planck. 
1928—Charles F. Brush, Walther Nernst. 
1929—Emile Berliner, Charles T. R. Wilson. 
1930—John F. Stevens. Sir William H. Bragg. 
1931—Willis R. Whitney, Sir James H. Jeans. 
1932—Ambrose Swasey, and Prof. Philipp Lenard. 
* 1933—Orville Wright, and Prof. Paul Sabatier. 


tee Bayan Norris Russell, and Irving Lang- 


muir. 
1935—Albert Einstein, and Sir John A. Fleming. 
1936—Frank B. Jewett and Charles F. Kettering. 


CRESSON MEDAL. WINNERS SINCE 1920. 


1920—William L. Emmet; 1921—Byron E. Eldred. 

1922—Lee DeForest. 

1923—-Albert Kingsbury and Raymond D. John- 
son; 1925—Frances Hodgkinson. 

1926—George E. Hale, Charles S. Hastings, and 
Dayton C. Miller. = 

1927—Gustat W. Elmen, Vladimir Karapetoff, 
and Edward L. Nichols; 1928—Henry Ford, Charles 
L. Lawrence. 

1929—Sir James C, Irvine, Chevalier Jackson, and 
Elmer A. Sperry. 4 

1930—Norman R. Gibson, Irving E, Moultrop. 

1931—-Clinton J. Davisson, Lester H. Germer, Prof. 
Kotaro Honda, and Theodore Lyman. 

1932—Prof. Williams Bridgman, Charley L. 
Fortescue, and John B. Whitehead. 

1933—Senor Juan de la Cierva, and Dr. Walther 
Bauersfeld. P : 

1934—Stuart Ballantine, and the Union Switch and 
Signal Company. 

1935—no award. 

1936—George O. Curme Jr., and Robert J. Van 
de Graaff. ; 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


The office is at No. 271 Madison Ave.. New 
York City. The principal objects are to promote 
study of the Social Sciences and research therein, 


and to reward distinguished services to humanity, 
by election to membership, or by bestowal of Honor 
Medals, or other insignia. 4 


GOLD MEDALISTS. 


1913—Archer M. Huntington, William H. Taft, 
Samuel L. Secs ge eee nx: ay 
14—-Charles . ot, Major-Gen. : : 

P Soadials, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Abraham 
Jacobi, M. D. 

1915—Luther Burbank, Andrew Carnegie. 

1916—Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. H. Hartley Jenkins, 
rc oot Ww C. Gorgas, John Purroy 
17—Surgeon-Gen. Wm. C. rgas, Jo! 

Mitchel eye Idvorsky Pupin, George W. 
Crile, 


1918—Henry P. Davison, Herbert ©. Hoover, 

William J. Mayo, M. D. 

oe oe De. ee yay: 
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1920—Alexe Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D., Harry 


P. Judson. - 
1921—Chas. Frederick Chandler. Calvin Coolidge, 
"Mme. Marie Curie, Cleveland H. Dodge. 

923—Charles B. Davenport, Sir Auckland Geddes, 


I mo! oe pobnsap: M. Jules J. Jusserand, John 
Is ockefeller. 
hi sWae Hampden, Charles BE. Hughes, Mrs. C. 
: ‘Spencer. . 


1925—Elihu Root, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Owen D. 
Young, William H. Park, M. D. 

1926—Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Stephen T. Mather, and Mary S. Woolman, 

1927—George Pierce Baker, Walter Damrosch, 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Adolph 8. Ochs. 

1928—Robert W. Pe J Forest, Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, 
and Dr. Willis R. tney. 

1929—John D. Rockefeller Jr., Daniel Willard, Mrs. 
Valeria Langeloth, | Miss Rose Livingston, and 
Prof. James T. otwell. 
30—Nathan Straus, Prof. William L, Phelps, 

a ‘of. Gant R. Minot, and Miss Anna B.Gallup. 


1981 Frank B. Kellogg, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Miss ~ 


Grace Abbott, Tete” Rigen Oe } 
1932—Edward E. len, erar 5, 
owell Post, and William C, Reanela, 
1933—-Newton D. Baker, Commander Evangeline 
Booth, and Clifford W. Beers. 
1934— 2 ty CM oe Pat Mrs. August Belmont, and 
x . Cannon, : 
1938--UB Senator Carter Glass, Cornelius N, Bliss, 
Dr. Harvey Cushing, and Dr. George E. Vincent. 
1936—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
* Pustis, J. Pierpont Morgan, Wil 


James 


Mrs. _ Harrison 
liam Edwin Hall. 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL NATIO’ 
The National Historical group comprises the main 


connecting it with two two-story buildings called the 
“Wings or Province Halls, and two separate corner 
buildings, one Congress Hall, the other Old City 
Hall, one on the corner of Sixth St. and the other cn 
_ the corner of Fifth St., facing on Chestnut Street. 
-. Work on the main building was begun in 1732 
followed by erection of the two wing buildings and 
arcades, designed for offices and occupied in advance 
of the-main structure which was completed in 1756. 
/ In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
secured possession of its room shortly after 1741, 
while the rest was in an unfinished state, including 
the tower, and spire completed sufficiently to receive 
the bell in 1753. | 

Besides other historic events associated with the 
State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
Congress at the time the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
_ Revolution, the. Convention which formulated the 
Constitution in 1787. 
_ Adjoiming the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the main building, the 
Court Houses which complete.the group were erected 
by the municipality. 

_ The building at the western end known as Congress 
Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of the United 
States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 

__. The Court House known as the-City Hall at the 
‘eastern end which completes the symmetrical group 
was Duilt in 1790 for the municipal courts and was the 
first seat of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


adquarters of the National Society—Memorial 
inental Hall, 17th and D Streets N. W., Wash- 


_ NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 


(1936-1987), President General, Mrs. William A. 
B ecker, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 


Ry Os 
baee i 
| Vice-Presidents General. 
Term of office expires 1937—Mrs. Wm. Perry 
seeing MeFaddin, 1906 McFaddin Ave. Beau- 
‘mont, Tex.; Mrs. Julian McCurry, 419 S. Milledge 
Athens, Ga.; Mrs. Frederick F. Gundrum, 2214 
t St., Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs. Bessie Carroll 
_Higg 45 N. Main St., Spencer. Iowa: Miss 
Minni M. Dilley, 417 Winona St., Northfield, 
-Minn.; Mrs. Henry Zoller, Jr., 4402 Charlecote Pl., 
‘uilford, Baltimore; Mrs. Roscoe C. O'Byrne, 912 
ain St., Brookville, Ind. 
Term of office expires 1938—Mrs. William Herron 
lexander, 500 Meade St., Monongahela, Pa., 
iss Nancy Hudson Harris, 37 Saunders St., Allston; 
ass.; Mrs. James H. McDonald, Glencoe Hills, 
_ Washtenaw Rd., Ypsilanti, Mich.; Mrs. Robert 
Hamilton Gibbes, Route 27, Schenectady, N. Y-.; 


“3 


__- Honorary President General—Mrs. George Thacher 
{ anchony Mrs. George Maynard Minor; Mrs. 


x 


‘thony Wayne Cook; Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau; 
Mrs, _ Mrs. Russell W. 


Aagna. ; 
¥ Honorary Vice-President General—Mrs. Drayton 
Bushnet . 1914: Mrs, John Newman Carey, 1916; 
‘Ss. William Butterworth, 1923; Mrs. John Camp- 


Lowell Fletcher Hobart; 


] 


dd Medal—Established in 1906; conferred on 
r Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George 


typography, on Charles J. Connick in_ design 
: ape production of stained glass; on V. F. Von 
, berg in metal work: on Frank Holmes in ceramics; 
n William D. Gates in terra cotta; on the Cheney 
srothers in textiles; on John Kirchmayer, wood 
ver; on Leon V. Solon, ornamental terra cotta and 
-_faience designer; on Walter W. Kantack. use of metals 
and glass, and illuminating fixtures; on John J. 
Earley for decorative uses of concrete. 
Fine Arts Medal—Hstablished in 1919; awarded 
aul Manship in sculpture, to Arthur F. Mathews 


United States—Independence . 
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or central building (Independence Hall), two arcades 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ MEDALS... 


USEUM PHILADELP ll ee 
_A new Province bell was ordered from by 
‘Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, and arrived 
at Philadelphia, August, 1752. t er ET 

In a test the bell was cracked, and only after being. 
re-cast twice (by Pass & Stow, two local workmen) 
was it finally successfully rung. A 

This is the bell now known as the “Liberty Bell. 
In June, 1753, Pass & Stow placed in position in the © 
State House steeple the Liberty Bell, weighing 2,080 
pounds. . 

The State House was completed in 1759. 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washington 
and other early American public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open 
as a historical museum July 4, 1876. 

The collection consists of furniture, manuscripts, 
musical instruments, water colors, missiles, maps, 
coins, currency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing 
apparel, utensils, and books. 

There are no pay days. Independence Hall is open 
to the public daily throughout the year, from 8.45 
A.M. to 4.30 P.M., including Sundays. 

Other buildings of historical interest in_Phila- 
delphia are Carpenters Hall, and Christ Church. 
The former was built in 1773 for the Carpenters 
Company, which was organized in 1774. It was 
the meeting place of the first Continental Congress. 
It stands in a court leading out to Chestnut St., 
below Fourth St. . S 

Christ Church, founded in_ 1695, is located on 
Second St., north of Market St., and stands in its 
original burial ground, recently enlarged by the 
City in creating Robert Morris Park. 


, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Mrs. Theodore Strawn, North Blvd., DeLand. Fla.; 
Mrs. Asa Clay Messenger, 248 N. King St., Zenia, 
Ohio; Mrs..Zebulon Vance Judd, Auburn. Ala. 

Term of office expires 1939—Miss Emeline M. 
Street, 259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. . 
Mortimer Platt, 3109 Stadium Drive, Fort Worth, . 
Texas; Mrs. Harold Theodore Graves, 504 4th Ave,. — 
So., Jamestown, N. Dak.; Mrs. Thomas J. Mauldin, 7 
Pickens, S. C.; Mrs. Eli Dixson, Roseville, Tlingis; , 
Mrs. Wm. John Ward, 58 Bellevue Ave., S 
N. J.; Mrs. J. Harris Baughman, Tallulah, La, yin 

Chaptain General—Mrs. E. Thomas Boyd, 2588 ‘ 
Dexter St., Denver, Colo. 

Reporter. General to Smithsonian Insitution— 
Mrs. John Y. Richardson, 2659 S. W. Georgian Place, 
Portland, Ore. 
_ The Executives with offices at Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C., are: Recording 
Secretary General—Mrs. Julius Young T 
Corresponding Secretary General—Mrs. 
Blackwell Keesee. Organizing Secretary General— 


Mrs. William H. Pouch. WZreasurer General—Mrs. 
Henry M. Robert, Jr. Registrar General—Mrs. 
Lue Reynolds Spencer. Historian General—Mrs. 
Julian G. Goodhue. Librarian General—Mrs. 
Luther Eugene Tomm. Curator General—Mrs. 


Robert J. Reed. 
+S 


bell, 1926; Mrs. Eleanor Washington Howard, 1927; 
Mrs.»Thomas Kite, 1927; Mrs. Alexander Ennis 
Patton, 1931; Mrs. John Laidlow Buel, 1933; Mrs. 
Charles Bailey Bryan, 1934; Mrs. Henry B. Joy, 
1935; Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins, 1935; Mrs. Cassius 
C. Cottle, 1936; Mrs. Alvin Valentine Lane, 1936. 
Officers, Y. Society—Regent, Mrs. Wil 

H. Clapp, Cohocton; Vice-Regent, Mrs. hur 
W. Arnold, 145 Prospect Park, West, Brooklyn. 


’ 
: 
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in painting, to John S. Surgent in mural paintin 
to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in Musie: to Lee Lawrie i 
sculpture, to H. Siddons Mowbray (posthumously) 
in mural painting; to Diego Rivera in painting; to 
Adolph A. Weinman. coin designer; Frederick Law 
Olmstead in landsca' architecture; James H, ~ 
Breasted, in archaeology; Robert E. Jones, 
design for the theatre. 
Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded 
to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
tical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
building, to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 
building, to Howard D. Smith in public: building, 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial building, to. 
Charles D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 
astical building, to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred . 
Morton Githens in public building, to Sproatt and 
Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional buildir 
Le ae oeeee aren eLeon ov Ayr sed in domes 
0 ur Loomis Harmon in ¢ 
mercial building tie 
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= United States—National Geographic Society. 


NATIONAL CEOCGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


411 


WASHINCTON, D. C, 


(Prepared for The Almanac by the President, Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D.) 


up ehe Nationul Geographic Society, founded in 1888 

for the increase and diffusion of geographic knowl- 
edge,” has played such’an important role in explora- 
tion and the advancement of science, and has so 
effectively interpreted and illustrated geography for 
the layman, that its membership exceeds 1,100,000. 
its researches and expeditions range to the ends of 
the earth, and its dissemination of geographic and 
other scientific knowledge extends to every com- 
munity _in the world. 

The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
in 1 aod up of that territory. It supported Peary 
in expeditions that culminated in the attainment 
of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to Green- 
land, with the U. S. Navy cooperating, through which 
Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the far northern flying 
experience that carried him to. both of the earth’s 
Poles, and appropriated over $85,000 and assigned 
scientific observers to the Byrd Antarctic Expeditions. 
Albert H. Bumstead, the Soctety’s chief cartographer, 
devised the Sun Compass, which has greatly sim- 
plified air navigation in sunshine. xpeditions 
were sent out to investigate the problems of vol- 
canism and seismology at Mont Pelee, Messina, and 
Mt. Katmai, Alaska. That led by Dr. Robert F. 
Griggs, in the region of giant Mt. Katmai, discovered 
the vast Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, since 
proclaimed a National Monument. Another expe- 
dition opened up the famous Carlsbad Caverns in 
New Mexico. 

One of The Society's expeditions discovered the 
ancient city of the Incas of Peru, Mabhu Piechu. 
Another disclosed a New World Pompeii in the Valley 
of Mexico, where tangible evidence of a civilization 
7,000 years old has been found beneath the lava flow 
of the Pedregal. 

In a series of expeditions led by Neil M. Judd, the 
city of Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, 
Was unearthed and restored. Other expeditions 
based on the work at Puebio Bonito. led by Dr. 
Andrew E. Douglass, formulated a tree-ring calendar 
which extends the chronology of southwestern United 
States back to eight centuries before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic. 

Expeditions of The Society led by Frederick R. 
Wulsin and Dr. Joseph F. Rock into the heart of 
Asia. Dr. Rock explored gorges of the Yangtze 
River rivaling those of the Grand Canyon, explored 
new mountains, discovered the blight-resisting 
chestnut tree, and shipped back to America a rich 
collection of rare, ancient ceremonial books which 
are now in the Library of Congress. _ ~ 
» The Society made grants of $65,000 to the United 
States Astrophysical Observatory, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to assist its studies of solar radia- 
tion and its effect on weather changes. 

The Society has encouraged public interest in 
National Parks and consérvation. At a cost of $100,- 
000 it presented to the Government 2,239 acres of 
the finest giant Sequoia and red and yellow pine 
within the uoia National Park. 

In 1934 the Society cooperated with the New 
York Zoological Society_in a series of deep sea ex- 

lorations off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, under the 
leadership of Dr. William Beebe. This expedition 
ceeded in reaching a depth of 3,028 feet. 

In 1934 The Society and the United States Army 
Air Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota the Hzplorer, with a gas capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free baJloon ever 
eonstructed, which reached an altitude of 60,613 
feet. On November 11, 1935, Captain, now Major, 
A. W. Stevens and Captain O. A. Anderson piloted 
Explorer II, with a capacity 700,000 cubic feet 
greater, to a record be ge of 72,395 feet. The 
scientific results of these flights are published in the 
series of monographs known as Contributed Tech- 
nical Papers, which record the scientific findings of 
the specialists who accompany The Society's expe- 


ditions. : “ 

The Society financed and sponsored the sending 
of an exploring party. through the Salmon River 
Canyon in Idaho. P. J. Shenon and (J. C. Reed, 
U. S. Geological Survey, served as leaders of the 


expedition. 

Bradford Washburn was appointed leader of the 
National Geographic Society’s Yukon Expedition 
of 1935. The expedition explored and photographed 
nearly 5,000 square miles of unknown country on 
the Canadian-Alaska boundary and named two of~ 
the newly discovered peaks King George and Queen 
Mary in honor of their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee 
En 1936, as leader of The Society's Mt. McKinley 
Expedition, Washburn successfully photographed 
that mountain and it’s related peaks. 

The Society joined with the National Bureau of 
Standards in sponsoring an expedition to Ak Buiak, 
U.S.8.R., to study the eclipse of the sun on June 19, 
1936. Dr. Irvine C. Gardner, leader of the expe- 
dition, succeeded in obtaining eight perfect pictures 
of the sun’s corona, six of them the first natural 
color photographs ever taken of that phenomenon. 
The Society also cooperated with Georgetown Uni- 
versity in sending Dr. Paul A. McNally and party 
to Kustanai, Siberia, to study and record the eclipse 
phenomena. 

During the summer of 1936 the National Geo- 
graphic Society—Smithsonian Institute Archeolo- 
gical Expedition to Bering Sea, under the leadership 
of H. B. Collins, Jr., excavated mounds near Cape 
Prinee of Wales, uncovering Eskimo armor, weapons, 
and tools approximately a thousand years old. The 
petition discovered the first site of the old Eskimo 
“Thule Culture” ever found in Alaska, and con- 
firmed the fact that this culture spread eastward 
from Alaska. Evidence was also found that the 
Thule Culture was derived from a still earlier one 
known as the ‘“‘Birnirk Culture’. : 

1n its work of diffusing geographic knowledge The 
Society relies principally on its leading publication, 
the beautifully illustrated National Geographic 
poy That periodical goes to more than 
1,000, homes, is on the shelves of practically 
et ae Ls library, and is extensively used in 
schools. 

The Society has compiled and distributed among 
its entire membership a noteworthy series of maps 
of the continents. Its latest maps include those of 
Africa, published in June, 1935, the World, Decem- 
ber, 1935, Canada, June, 1936, and the Pacific, De- 
cember, 1936. The map of the Pacific has 73 large 
scale insets showing islands and island groups. 

The Headquarters of ‘the National Geographi 
Society in Washington are housed in two splendi 
structures which contain an aggregate of 4.4 acres 
of floor space. Its photographic aboraltories con- 
tain much equipment especially designed for them. 
Its map department has unrivalled facilities for 
the drafting of the highest quality maps, and its 
galleries for the exhibition of enlarged photographs 
taken by its specialists in all parts of the world are 
one of the sights of the national capital. The Society 
maintains a geographic library of unusual excellence. 
enriched with Arctic and Anarctic literature gather 
for a generation by the late Major-Gen. Adolphus 
W. Greely, himself an Arctic explorer of distinction. 

The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold Medal 
to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton, Stefans- 
son, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews, Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson, and _ Ells- 
worth. It also awarded special gold medals to Peary, 
Amundson, Goethals, Eckener, Byrd, and Amelia 
Earhart, and a gold medal to Floyd Bennett. iS 

The officers and editorial staff are: President and 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice-President and Asso- 
ciate Editor. John Oliver La Gorce: Secretary. 
George W. Hutchison; Asst. Secretary, Thomas W. 
McKnew; Treasurer, Robert V. Fleming; Asst. 
Treasurer, Herbert A. Poole; Chairman Committee 
on Research, Frederick V. Coville; Assistant Editors, 
J. R. Hildebrand, Frederick Simpich, and Melville 
Bell Grosvenor; Chief Cartographer, Albert H. Bum- 
stead; Chief, Dlustrations Division, Franklin - L. 
Fisher; Chief, Foreign H#ditoriai Staff, Maynard 
Owen Williams; Chief, Photographic Laboratory 
Charles Martin; Chief, School Service, McFall 
Kerbey; Editorial Staff, Leo A. Borah, E. John Long, 
Leonard C. Roy. 


ROPES AND ROPEWALKS. 


* Ordinary ropes of 12 and 14 inch diameter were 
ad mate 16 haul the gutted Morro Castle from the 
peach at Asbury Park, N. J., and Long Island, made 
Tropes were among those used. The Navy oc- 
casionally buys some coils of 10 and 12 inch rope 
in local factories, but its regular supply of ordinary 
sizes is made at the Yard in Boston. 

Ropes can be had as small as 3/16th of an inch 
in diameter. Sizes of mee m this to one 
inch in diameter (using the land-lubber’s dimensions) 
are bought by fishermen for their nets and seines 
and trawls and pounds and pots and tackle. 


Rope_ goes ta all manner of usage—towing, 
lifting, lowering, |tightening, tying, lynching. 

In the old days the length of a piece of rope was 
definitely limited by the length of the walk, because \ 
the yarns had to be walked away in a straight line 
and tied to a frame at one end, while a hand-operated 
spinner worked slowly at the other. 

Now it is possible to put out single, unspliced 
lengths as great as 6,000 feet of 144 inch diameter, or 


2,400 feet of 8 inch circumference. Need. alone, 


and the size of spools to hold them, control the 


1 length of cables. 
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NATIONAL JEWISH 


The National Jewish Welfare Board was organized 
in April, 1917, for promoting the social and religious 
~ welfare of Jewish soldiers and sailors in the Army 
and Navy service of the United States. It was one 
of the seven social welfare organizations that served 
in the World War, and was officially authorized by 
the United States government. | 
On July 1, 1921, the Council of Young Men’s 
— Hebrew and Kindred Associations, organized in 
4 1913,.merged with the Jewish Welfare Board, which 
became the national organization for Y.M.H.A.’s, 
Y.W.H.A.’s, and Jewish Community Centers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
_ The Board thus has a twofold purpose: (1) to 
“promote the social and religious welfare of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in the service of the United 
States; (2) to advance the religious, intellectual, 
' physical, and soeial well-being and development of 
Jews, especially young men and women, to stimulate 
and cooperate with Y.M.H.A.’s, Y.W.H.A.’s, and 
_ kindred organizations, and to assist them in the de- 
- —« velopment of Judaism and good citizenship. 
The Board supervises 316 local associations with a 
‘membership of approximately 350,000, and is 
affiliated with state and regional Federations in 
New England, New York State, metropolitan area 
of New York City, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Middle Atlantic States. 
The value of buildings owned by local associations 
is approximately $33,000,000. 
_. The National Jewish Welfare Board issues The 
_ Jewish Center, a quarterly periodical; publications 
_ containing material for club programs and study 
groups; bulletins on the observance of Jewish and 
Civic holidays; instructions and suggestions for the 
conduct of Jewish Center activities of various kinds; 
and plays of Jewish interest. 
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WELFARE BOARD. ee . ; 
It makes surveys of recreational and ¢ 
resources of Jewish communities; recommends 1) 
grams, lectures, and concerts for Jewish Cen' 
advises with reference to the construction and equip- 
ment of Jewish Center buildings; conducts cam- 
paigns for new buildings and memberships of Jewish 
Centers; cooperates with Jewish Centers through the 
service of its field secretaries and its departments at 
the national office; cooperates with the Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work in the training of 
students specializing in Jewish Center work; Cco- 
operates with the National Association of Jewish 
Center Workers’. 3 
The Board conducts social welfare and religious 
activities for Jewish men in the United States 
Army and Navy service and in United States Vet- 
erans Hospitals. The Board serves approximately 
3,500 Jewish men in the Army and Navy and ap- 
proximately 1,000 disabled veterans. It is in conta.t 
with 270 posts, stations, and hospitals. It makes 
provision for men in the United States and at out- 
lying points, including China, Manila, Hawaii, 
and the Canal Zone. The Board also provides 


religious and weltare activities for men of the Jewish ~ 


faith attending the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps. In 1935 they numbered approximately 600, 
The-board serves. also, 2.500 men of Jewish faith in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The officers of the Board are: President, Judge 
Irving Lehman, New York City;_ vice-presidents, 
Felix M. Warburg, New York City; Jacob M. Loeb, 
Chicago; Jacob K. Newman, New York City; M. C. 
Sloss, San Francisco; treasurer, Benjamin J. Butten- 
wieser, New York City; secretary, Joseph Rosen- 
zweig, New York City. Harry L. Glucksman is 
executive director. - 
The headquarters of the Board are at 220 Fifth 


| Avenue. New York City. 


The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York, at 
25 South St., is the outgrowth of a society known as 
The Protestant Episcopal Church Missionary Society 
for Seamen in the City and Port of New York, which 
‘was organized in 1834. The title was used until 1906 
when the charter was amended and the name changed 
‘to Seamen’s Church Institute of New York. 
_ The object of the Institute, as declared in the orig- 
inal act of incorporation (April 12, 1844) was to build 
loating or other churches and to provide chaplains 
to act as missionaries in these churches. In 1854 
€ objects were increased to include sailors’ boarding 
_ houses, the lodging and entertainment of seamen and 
_ Sailors in the seaport of New York, for the purpose of 
MY caring for their moral, spiritual, mental and bodily 
_ weifare. The original charter provided that $500,000 
-_ bespent for the propagation of the gospel through the 
various mission homes for seamen; in 1906 this 
- amount was increased to $6,000,000. 
_ The Institute during its long history has conducted 
_ services in three floating churches, the first one being 
_ The Chureh of Our Saviour, which was used from 
_ 1843 to 1866 and was moored at the foot of Pike 
Street, Hast River. Later two other floating churches 
. _ and several missions were used, including the present 
Chapel of Our Saviour at 25 South Street. 
_ _{n 1912, the major portion of the present 13-story 
ke NAG id 25 South Street was completed, and in 
1925 this was extended to cover practically the block 
; Pancos Front and South Streets, land and building 
esenting an investment of about five million 
dollars. There are sleeping accommodations for 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society, organized 
_ 1828 and incorporated 1833, has its offices at 72 Wall 
_ St., N.Y. City. 
The Society has been a pioneer in seamen’s work, 
blishing the Sailor's Magazine, erecting the first 
_ Sailor's Home, 190 Cherry St., N. Y. City, sending 
i jhe first Chaplain to English-speaking sailors in 
_ foreign ports in 1829, maintaining a loan library 

service for use of seamen on American ships sailing 
_ trom New York since 1859, presenting Scriptures to 
_ U.S. Naval Academy graduates since 1871, build- 
7 


_ Public affairs throughout the Union are managed 
py, more than 175,000 separate Federal, State and 
ocal governments, according to a report made by the 
‘National Resources Committee to the President, 


' 175,000 GOVERNMENTAL UNITS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


, overlapping was noted, wit 
‘unlimited chance for ponfaalory cross aoe phe 


SEAMEN’S CHURCH INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK. 


1,614 men, cafeteria, dining room, reading and game 
rooms, ‘‘Conrad Library", and auditorium seating 
1,000, U. S. Post Office ‘‘Seamen’s Institute Station’’, 
Seamen’s Funds Department, Missing Seamen’s 


barber shop, tailor shop, clinics (dental, eye, ear, 
nose and throat), navigation school, and a Chapel 
seating 400. ‘Sunday and daily services are held 
regularly. 

The Institute is the largest and most comprehen- 
sive welfare organization for Merchant Seamen in 
the world, providing for the needs of these men who 
arefot every age, race, rating and creed. About 80 
per cent are American born or naturalized citizens. 
Food and lodging are provided at reasonable rates 
and all facilities of the Religious Social Service 
Department are available without charge. 

During times of depression and emergency ae 
for food and lodging -are reduced, .During 1935, 
1,085,278 meals were served (including relief meals), 
and 344,911 lodgings (including emergency relief) 
were provided. Also during 1935 the Institute 
checked 173,677 pieces of baggage, gave 15,939 relief 
loans, in addition to filling 148,772 special social 
service needs. 209 entertainments were attended by 
157,227 Merchant Seamen. : 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York is an 
independeat organization but cooperates fully in 
welfare work for active Merchant Seamen and with 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor for retired seafarers. Presi- 
dent: Clarence G. Michalis; Secretary-Treasurer: 
oe ‘ick Warburton; Superintendent: Rev. Harold 
| H. Kelley. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


ing the first Sailors’ Home and Institute in New York 
at 507 West St., in 1908, and co-operating with two 
other organizations in the erection of the Seamen’s 
House, opened Novy..1, 1931, at 11th Ave. and 20th 


St., N. Y. City, the finest building for seamen in the — 


world. 
It is the only American national and international 


undenominational Society ministering to seamen. 


It -has affiliated and co-operating stations located 
in N. ¥. City, the United States Atlantic and Gulf 
eae South America, Belgium, Italy, Japan an 


July 9, 1936, and much 


wasted effort’. Coordinating commi at 
work in 46 States, ii ee Wainer 


io ee 
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Bureau, baggage room, free employment bureau, - 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., was established by statute in 1846, under 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
Iman, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the 
United States to found an institution for the “in- 
crease and. diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

The Institution is legally an establishment, having 
as its members the President of the United States, 
the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, and the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board of 
Regents consisting of the Vice President, the Chiet 
Justice, three members of the Senate, three members 
of the House of Representatives, and six citizens 
of the United States appointed ‘by Congress. 

.The Regents are empowered to ‘accept gifts 
without action of Congress, in furtherance of the 
purpose of the Institution, and to administer trusts 
in accord therewith. The Secretary of the Smith- 
Sonian Institution is its executive officer and the 
director of its activities. The Secretary is Dr. C. 
Sabre, ee 

€ Smithsonian Institution throughout its histor 
has conducted and encouraged important scientific 


researches, explorations, and investigations, and its | 


Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, S. 
P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott and Dr. Abbot— 
have contributed largely to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific publi- 
cations which are distributed free to libraries, learned 
societies, and educational institutions throughout the 
world. It also maintains a library of 800,000 volumes 
which consists mainly of transactions of learned 
societies, and scientific periodicals. 

The Institution has charge of the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, including the 
Freer Gallery_of Art; the International Exchange 
Service, the Bureau_of American Ethnology. the 
National Zoological Park, the Astrophysical Obser- 
yatory (with field stations at Mt. Wilson. Calif., 
Table Mit., Calif.. Montezuma, Chile, and Mt. 
St. Katherine, Sinai Peninsula), and the Division of 
Radiation and Organisms. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 


natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and impor- 
tant collections illustrating American history, includ- 
ing military and naval material, as well as valuable 
series relating to arts and industries. It is an educa- 
tional and research museum. and issues scientific 
publications. Its aeronautical collection includes” 
the aeroplane, The Spirit of St. Louis, deposited 
by Col. C. A. Lindbergh, in the Spring of 1928. 
athe =< ercete @ dua Lpoblie GS A. M, 
, . M., week days, and Sun fds AVE 
to 4.30 P. M. . "3 ae 
The National Gallery of Art eontains numerous 
important art works acquired by the Smithscnian 
Institution during the first half century of its exist- 
ence, including a valuable collection of etchings 


| and engravings from George P. Marsh: more recent 


are the Harriet Lane Johnston bequest, comprising 
numerous portraits and other works by British, 
Flemish, Dutch, and ‘Italian masters; the Ralph 
Cross Johnson collection of rare paintings by Italian, 
English, French, Flemish, and Dutch masters; the 
William T. Evans collection, comprising 150 exam- 
ples of the works of contemporary American artists 
the Gellatly collection of paintings, glassware, and 
other objects of art, given to the Institution by the 
late John Gellatly in 1929, and numerous collections 
of minor importance. A unit of the National Gal- 
lery is the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles 
L. Freer, comprising rich collections of Chinese and 
Japanese art in every branch, with many paintings 
and-etchings by Whistler, and the famous ‘Peacock 
Room,” besides works by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, 
and Tryon. The Freer collections are housed in a 
separate building. ; 

he Bureau of American Ethnology, for the study of 
the American Indian; the /nternational Exchange Ser- 
vice, for the exchange of governmental and scientific 
publications between the United States and foreign 
countries; the Astrophysical Observatory, for the 
investigation of radiation phenomena; the National 
Zoological Park, at Washington, containing about 
2,000 animals, and the Division of Radiation and 
Organisms, for scientific investigations relating to the 
effect of radiation on the growth and life of plants 
and animals, are branches of the Institution. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The members include investigators in many fields , funds are administered by the Academy in accord- 


of the natural sciences. 

Carrying out the object for which the Academy was 
incorporated by Congress, to report upon matters in 
science or art whenever called upon, the Academy has 
often been of service to the Government. 

From time to time trust funds have been es- 
tablished. the incomes of which are devoted to the 
award of or to grants for research, These 


ance with the expressed wishes of the donors. 

In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 
building for the Academy and its agent, the National 
Research Council, and for the gee maintenance 
of the Academy and Research Council. The build- 
ing, which is at 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, - 
was opened April 30, 1924. 


See 


PEABODY MUSEUM AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The new Peabody Museum at Yale University 
was completed in the fall of 1924, at an approximate 
cost of $900,000, and dedicated in December of that 


ear. 
y FIRST FLOOR. 

Hall of Invertebrates.—There are here two series of 
exhibits: on the left one showing representative 
faunas of the several geologic periods, in chronologic 
sequence to indicate the progressive changes in the 
invertebrate life of the past; the other prepared from 
the biologic viewpoint, showing the structure and 
relationships of the several phyla of invertebrate 
animals. 

Great Hall—This hall contains the systematic 
series of the lower vertebrates—fishes, amphibians, 
reptiles, and birds—and is to have group of unique 
interest comprising several mounted skeletons of 
dinosaurs of various types, sizes, and habits, in 
addition to the running dinosaur, Trachodon, on 
ne rabital a of di in their priate 

abitat groups nosaurs eir appro. 
surroundings and one of marine cretaceous animals 
together with several displaying recent lower ver- 
tebrates and birds may be seen in this hall. 

Halls of Mammais.—Primitive living animals 
such as the egg-laying monotremes and the pouch- 
bearing marsupials, hoofed animals recent and ex- 
tinct, clawed animals and lower primates, are 
represented in these two rooms. Many of the finest 
of the Cardeza collection of heads of great game 
animals are here. 

Hall of Man.—In this hall are shown the higher 

mates, especially the manlike apes and man, of 
he latter both prehistorie and living species, and a 
resume of the cultural evolution of man. 


THIRD FLOOR. 

Hall of Mineralogy—The Gibbs collection of 
minerals, acquired a hundred years ago, served as 
the general nucleus around which the present Mu- 
seum has been built. Assembled at such an early 
date, it contains a great many specimens from 
famous old Burouesn localities that are now impos- 
sible to obtain. uring the past century the collec- 
tion been constantly augmented by purchase 
and gift so that it now contains specimens of every 
known species of mineral. 

Hall of Meteorites—The Museum’s unusual col- 
lection of meteorites is displayed in this room. The 
largest single specimen weighs 1,636 pounds. In 
addition to the meteorites, a series of transparencies 
of celestial bodies are on view. 

Hail of Economic Zoology.—The exhibits here ilus- 
trate the ways in which animals affect human wel- 
fare for good or ill. Tables and benches are pro- 
vided for the use of groups of school children, who, 
under the docents’ direction, may study museum 
material. Around the walls are exhibits of exotic 
bird life. 

School Service Department.—Talks are given to. 
school classes and to adult groups by the docents. © 
Lantern slides, and industrial, geographical, and 
natural history materials are included in the school 
loan collection. 

Hall of Local Zoology.—The fauna of southern 
New England is represented here. : 

Hall of Ethnology.—This room contains selections 
from the extensive ethnological collections that are 

of the Museum, showing the culture of 

outh American Indians, Polynesians and 

kimos. Prehistoric material from Denmark and 
particularly from France is also represented. 
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The United States was the last of the great nations 
of the world to make adequate provision for the 
preservation and administration of it’s national 
archives. These arehives comprise the sum total 
of the documents, papers, and other records made 

‘or received in the transaction of public business 

, by any official or agency of the Federal Government. 
na They are not, therefore, as is sometimes believed, 
merely a collection of old documents having his- 
torical interest. The volume of these archives is 

enormous; more than four million cubic feet of them 

are to be found in the District of Columbia alone, 
while vast quantities are scattered in Federal offices 
throughout the country and abroad. ‘They not 
only constitute a fundamental source of information 
concerning the history of the American people and 
their Government, but they are also essential for the 
- effective administration of the public business. 
__A Hall of Records for the storage of noncurrent 
material was recommended to Congress in 1877, 
ut no action was taken until 1913, when the prepa- 
ration of plans~for an archives establishment was 
authorized. The World War and other factors 
occasioned further delays and the initial appropria- 
_ for construction was not made until 1926. Ground 
_ was broken for the building in 1931, the cornerstone 
was laid in 1933, and the building was occupied in 
-. November, 1935. 

These delays made possible a very thorough study 
of the problems involved, and as a result the Na- 
tional renives Building of the United States is the 
finest structure of its kind in the world. The build- 
ng, which is located near the eastern apex of the 
“triangle” of Government buildings, is essentially 
a double one, consisting of two huge cubes, one inside 
of and projecting above the other. The inner cube 

is a gigantic concrete vault, containing 21 levels of 
‘stacks and subdivided by firewalls and concrete 
oors into numerous smaller vaults or stack sections. 
‘he rest of the building is devoted to administrative 
ffices, search rooms, a reference library, and an ex- 
hibition hall. 

_ In June, 1934, Congress established The National 
Archives to administer the materials tobe trans- 
ferred to this building. The Archivist was appointed 
in October, 1934, and proceeded at once to plan the 
organization and build up a staff. 
pe erie’ functions of the organization fall into four 
a 
sional and. administrative) and two with external 
ffairs (historical publications and general public 
5 lations). The professional staff is supervised by 
the Director of Archival Service, the business staff 
eke Peas xeeutive Officer. The Director of Publica- 
‘tions is charged with the planning and editing of 
ublications, such as guides, inventories, and docu- 
1entary collections; and the Administrative Secre- 
hai 
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_ Bids were asked by the Branch of Public Works, 
bys Progur ment Division,Treasury Department, to be 
AS med July 19, 1935, for construction of the new 
Interior Department Building. A total of $11,110,- 
00 s allocated for the site and building, including 

eatures not covered by the original design. 
‘he structure is located across Rawlins Park 
from the old Interior Building and faces north on 
Rawlins Park, continuing south to C Street, between 
teenth and Nineteenth Streets. ‘The design 
a aes a number of feature novels in government 

nS il a, 

the first government buildin, 


-in Washington, 
elsewhere, with escalators. e 


"els Two operating from 
’ sement to second floor in the Nineteenth Street 
side, supplement the 20 passenger elevators; 4,400 
' v indows, with an approximate area of 128,000 square 
feet, provide the best natural lighting of any public 
: pullaing in Washington. Windows are spaced 13 
y feet, center to center, as contrasted with 15-foot 
Spacing in the Federal Triangle buildings. 
aq All windows face either streets or open courts. 
_ The property is 587 feet north and south and 382 
et east and west. A central wing running north 
nd south forms the cross-bar of a gridiron. It is 
ed by six east-and-west wings, leaving ten open 
8, 50 feet in width and 145 feet in depth, he 
ing is novel among government structures in 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 
(Prepared for the Almanac by the Institution.) — 


parts, two dealing with internal matters (profes- |, 
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The National Archives has two fundamental ob- 
jectives: (1) The concentration and preservation in 
a central depository of the archives of the United 
States Government; (2) the arrangement and ad- 
ministration of these archives so as to make them 
easily accessible to officials and students who desire 
to usethem. To this end the Archivist is empowered 
“to inspect personally or by deputy the records of 
any agency of the United States Government what- 


soever and wheresoever located,’ and a corps of 


deputy examiners is now surveying such records in 
the District of Columbia; Federal records outside 
of Washington are being similarly surveyed asa 
WPA project, with The National Archives as coop- 
erating sponsor. The National Archives Council, 
composed of the members of the President’s Cabinet 
and certain other Federal officials has defined the 
classes of archives that may be requisitioned by the 
Archivist for transfer to the building; and records 
are now being received, classified, arranged, and 
filed. 

Once in the National Archives Building, the 
records are cleaned and fumigated, filed in fireproof 
containers on steel shelves, arranged as they were 
origitially by the agency that produced or received 
them, classified, inventoried, and cataloged. Rec- 
ords in the custody of The National Archives may, 
subject to certain necessary restrictions, be con- 
sulted by any responsible person who has a legiti- 
mate reason for desiring to use them. Searchers may 
also use the catalogs, inventories, and other ‘‘finding 
tools” that are available as well as the small library 
of reference books and Government documents; 
and if reproductions of documents are desired, they 
can be made in the building at moderate cost. Cer- 
tain specialized classes of archival materials, such 
as maps and charts, and motion pictures and sound 
recordings; will for technical reasons be administered 
by separate divisions. Fireproof storage vaults are 
provided for motion picture films, and there is an 
auditorium in which they may be exhibited. 

The National Archives is a public record office, 
designed primarily to serve specialized groups such 
as officials and scholars; visitors, however, find much 
to interest them. 

Federal Regisier.—By an act approved July 26, 
1935, it is made the duty of The National Archives 
to file and edit for publication in the Federal Register 
all proclamations, Executive orders, rules, and regu- 
— that have general applicability and legal 
effect. 

National Historical Publications Commisston.— 
This commission, established by the National 
Archives Act and composed of Government officials 
and historians, is charged with the duty of making 
plans, estimates, and recommendations for historical 
publications of the Federal Government. 

Hours.—The National Archives Building is open 
to the public daily from 9 a. m. to 4.30 p. m., except 


Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, and is open on 


Saturdays from 9 a. m. to 1 p\ m. 
Archivist—_R. D. W. Connor. 


* at INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING AT WASHINGTON. 


the complete absence of columns and in the elimina- 
tion of exterior ornament, to avoid conflict with the 
Lincoln Memorial. North and South entrances are 
marked by recessed porches with large -posts three 
stories high. 

The design represents a return toward the archi- 
tecture of early Federal buildings. The stylobate 
extends across the south front and dies away toward 
the north end, on account of the difference in grades. 
Above the stylobate the building is of limestone. 
The building is seven stories high, exclusive of base- 
ment, with a penthouse for mechanical equipment 
and elevators. It is five stories to the bottom of the 
cornice, the other stories being setbacks. The gross 
area of the seven office floors and basement is ap- 
proximately 1,139,000 syuare feet. ’ 

The basement includes space for a cafeteria with 
a seating capacity of 1,500. A conference hall with 
a seating capacity of 900 is located on the first floor. 
The hall is two stories in height with a balcony, The 
first floor also contains a library and reading room, 
exhibit gallery, offices of the guards and park police, 
the supply room and official dining room. The 
balance of the first floor is devoted to office units. 

e library has a two story reading room with 


alcoves for card catalogues, reference, specia collec- — 


tion, etc., and with stairs leading to a bal r. = 
rangements for the library wine tor sneleaeee 


in the basement and on first and second floors, 


rovide for shelves to — 
hold 400,000 volumes, with six tiers of book atack i 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE BUILDING AT WASHINGTON. 


The Department of Commerce Buildiug is the 
greatest government. office building in the world. 
It occupies three complete city ss Its length, 
1,050 feet, exceeds that of the United States Capital 
by 300 feet, though its breadth, 325 feet, is 25 feet 
ess. It is also longer than the British Houses of 
Parliament by 110 feet, though not as wide. The 
land area occupied is about 345,000 square feet or 
nearly 8 acres. The building rises seven stories 
above ground. Construction underground includes 
@ complete basement for general use, with a sub- 
basement for’the heating and power plant. 

The setting is one of natural beauty. With its 
Southwest corner at Fifteenth Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue, it looks southward over the grounds 
of the Washington Monument and westward over 
the park lying south of the White House. The view 
horthward is over E Street and a triangular park 
toward Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The building faces the east, where it looks out 
upon the central plaza inclosed by the other Govern- 
ment buildings“ineluded in the special development 
of this area and is placed at the base of the triangle 
formed by the intersection of Pennsylvania and 
Constitution Avenues, r from Sixth Street 
to Fifteenth Street. The Commerce plot runs from 
Fifteenth Street to Fourteenth Street and covers 
the area from Constitution Avenue to E Street. 

The structure itself is of monumental type, char- 
acterized by simplicity of treatment. Almost the 
only ornamentation is the central group of 24 col- 
umns on the east facade and 4 porticos with 4 columns 
each on the west. Both north and south ends are 
relieved by portico and a group of 14 columns. 
Triple-arched gateways two stories high give direct 
access through the building to the interior courts, 
where C and D Streets originally ran, but above the 
gates the structural mass is carried solidly, making 
the edifice outwardly an unbroken unit. 

The Department of Commerce Building, is, in 
effect, three complete rectangular buildings in one, 
the central part being longer than those on either 
wing. This large rectangle has an interior wing 
running east and west the full height of the structure, 
dividing the area into two courts. A single large 
court is maintained above the first floor in each of 
the rectangles forming the end structures, providing 
space for future expansion. The net floor area pro- 
vided within the entire building is 1,092,80) square 
feet, sufficient to accommodate all the branches of 
the department except the Bureau of Standards, 


which is housed in specially constructed buildings 
in the suburban district of Washington. The build- 
ing has five miles of corridors. 

The design of the epeenoat of Commerce 
Building is baseé@ on the classic, but is adapted to 
resent-day needs. Steel and concrete provide the 
ramework. The Doric order is used in part for the. 
porticos on the massive base of the lower two stories 
of the building, which are heavily rusticated, similar 
to Florentine architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 
The long colonnade facing Fourteenth Street is 
surmounted by a high attic with a large inscription 
and crowned by a carved cheneau. The concrete 
in the fireproof fioor and roof construction would 
build 24 miles of road 6 inches thick and 20 feet 
wide. For backing the stonework 12,000,000 bricks 
were necessary. There are 5,000 windows and 36 
elevators in the building. X 

Department organizations have been grouped 
within the building with as much attention, to effi- 
cient arrangement as available space and special 
individual needs permit. In the middle group are 
the general executive and administrative functions, 
as represented by the office of the Secretary, the 
Assistant Secretaries, the solicitor, and the Chief 
Clerk's forces. On the top floor is apo designed 
sky-lighted space for the library. In the basement 


a large cafeteria, with the necessary kitchens, is, 


provided. A large conference room opposite the 
main entrance is capable of seating a thousand per- 
sons, while smaller conference rooms have also 
provided in the same vicinity. Such general services 
as telephone switchboards, telegraph room, mail 
room, multigraph and mimeograph room are likewise 
allocated to this section. Im the basement are pro- 
visions for the various mechanical shops, garage, 
and file storage. 

The corner stone was laid in the northwest corner 
of the building on June 10, by President 
Hoover, who as Secretary of Commerce had much 
to do with deciding on the magnitude of the building. 
The trowel used by President Washington in laying 
the corner stone of the Capitol on September 18, 
1793, was used on this occasion. Inscribed on the 
stone, which is of Connecticut granite, are the names 
of Herbert Hoover, President of the United States; 
A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; R. P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; James A. Wetmore, 
Acting Supervising Architect of the Treasury; and 
2 Sawyer, architects. The date on the stone 


THE PRESICENT’S FLAG. 


The President's flag consists of the President's seal 
in bronze. upon a blue background, with a large white 
star in each corner. The design of this seal mav be 
geen in che floor of the entrance corridor of the 


White House. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President's flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guard, four ruffies are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the Na- 
tional Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 

The flag of the Secretary of the Navy, says the 
National Geographic Society, dates from 1866. It 
is not known who designed this flag, with its white 
“fouled’’ anchor in the ceriter and its white stars 
in each of the four corners. 

The Secretary of War's flag was authorized in 
1897 by order of the Adjutant General's Office. It 
is scarlet, with a white star in each corner and the 
eoat of arms of the United States in the center. 

When a separate portfolio was created for the 
Secretary of Labor in 1913, the Secretary of Com- 
merce retained the old flag of the combined depart- 
ments, changing only the shield. The present Com- 
merce flag is blue, with a white star in each corner. 
In the center is a white shield, bearing a three- 
masted vessel at the top and a lighthouse at the 
bottom. 

The Department of Labor adopted a flag designed 
by he Beoatary, William B. Wilson. It is white, 
with the seal of the Department in the center and a 
blue star in each of the four corners, It is considered 
the ‘Department Flag’ rather than the personal 
banner of the Secretary, and the four stars 


in the | 


corners are said to represent the four bureaus within 
the Department. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
and Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, President of the National 
Geographic Society, designed the first Interior flag 
in 1917. The present flag is light blue, as contrasted 
with the ‘Navy blue’ ordinarily used in the United 
States flags, with the departmental seal showing a 
buffalo in the center. he three stars across the 
top and the four stars across the bottom of the flag 
represent the seven principal activities of the De- 
partment. 

It was Postmaster General Will Hays who in 


1921, proposed a flag for the Post Office Deven 7 


but the actual design was suggested by Miss Alice B, 
Sanger, an employee. This flag has a blue field 
with a white star in each of its four corners. The 
Post Office seal, a “post horse in speed, with mail 
bags and rider,’ is shown in the center. 

The Secretary of State was given a flag designed 
by the Navy Department and approved by BExecu- 
tive Order in 1920. In 1933 a new Executive Order 
changéd the flag slightly. It is now blue with the 
coat of arms of the United States in the center and 
a white star in each corner. 

The designs of the new flags for the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney General, and the Postmaster 
General were executed by Mr. A. E. Dubois, of the 
Quartermaster General’s Office. ; 

The Attorney General's flag was designed upon 

gestions made by Attorney General William D. 
Mitchell and a group of friends. It is blue with a 
white star in each corner. The center bears the 
arms shown on the Department of Justice seal. 

The flag of the Secretary of the Treasury is blue, 
with a circle of thirteen white stars surrounding two 
fouled anchors. 

(1) A color is a flag carried by unmounted units. 

(2) A standard is a flag carried by mounted or 
motorized units. 

_ (3) An ensign is a flag flown on ships. 
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The decennial census of the United States had its 
origin in the requirement of the Constitution 
that an enumeration of population should be made 
“every 10 years to provide the basis for the appor- 
. tionment of representatives among the several 
states; and the first census, which was taken in 
1790 to carry out this constitutional requirement, 
was little more than a count of the population by 
: sex and color. But since that day the census has 
~ .._ been gradually expanded to cover more subjects 
and show more detail until it has come to be a 
comprehensive decennial enumeration or inventory 
of the population, resources, and economic activities 
of the nation. 
The published reports of the Fifteenth Decennial 
“Census taken in 1930 cover Population (4 vols.), 
Occupations (2 vols.), Families (1 vol.), Unemploy- 
ment (2 vols.), Agriculture (8 vols.), Horticulture 
(1 vol.), Irrigation and Drainage of Agricultural 
Lands (2 vols.), Manufactures (3 vols.), Mines and 
Quarries (1 vol.), Distribution (4 vols.), and Con- 
struction (1 vol.). 
The Bureau of the Census was formerly a tem- 
porary organization created for the purpose of 
taking the decennial census and disbanded as soon 
as that task was completed. It was made a per- 
manent’ statistical bureau in 1902, and as such is 
continuously engaged in taking censuses and gather- 
ing statistics. It takes a census of agriculture in the 
fifth year following the main decennial census; & 
census of manufactures is taken biennially; a census 
f electrical industries covering electric railways, 
‘light and power stations, telephones and telegraphs 
_ is taken every five years. 
_ Once in every decade there is a census of defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes in institutions, 
covering sentenced prisoners, insane mental de- 
fectives, epileptics, juvenile delinquents, and children 
der institutional care; also a census of religious 


, 
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- bodies giving by denominations, the number of 
- ehurches, church membership, value of church 
property and expenditures; a census of financial 
statistics of state and local governments covering 


” 


_ Operates under the charter granted by the U. 8. 
Congress on January 5, 1905, to furnish volunteer 
aid to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war 
under the treaty of Geneva to which the United 
States became a signatory in 1882, and “‘to continue 
and carry on a system of national and international 
relief in time of peace and to apply the same in mit- 
igating' the sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, 
fire, floods and other great national calamities.” 
_ Itisa member of the International Red Cross whose 
duties relate to war, and of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, devoted to welfare work in time of peace. 
The International Red Cross was formed at Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1864, and the American society was 
HL per by Clara Barton in 1881. Its President is, 
yy custom, the President of the United States. Its 
active head is Admiral Cary T. Grayson, appointed 
peer uaey. 8, 1935, by President Roosevelt to suc- 
the late John Barton Payne. 
The society is popular in organization, holding an 
annual Roll Call for memberships over the conti- 
ntal United States and its outlying possessions. The 
tional organization has its headquarters in Wash- 
ton and maintains a permanent office and file 
aff, with area branch offices at St. Louis and San 
Francisco. Locally the Red Cross is represented by 
the District Chapter, which elects its own officers 
under a local charter. 


.e Chapters organized branches which number 
48. Members came to 4,137,636. The American 
unior Red Cross, operating in the schools, had a 
membership of 8,351,298 during the year. Services 
maintained include disaster relief; war service, which 
gives friendly service and relief to disabled veterans 
and families and to enlisted men and families; nurs- 
ing service, which enrolls the official reserve of the 
army and navy nurse corps; public health nursing 


ci 
assisted the FERA's adult education program for the 
pheuiploved through the use of unemployed teachers, 
J ores mine classes in first aid and other Red Cross 
ervices. 
’ ea _ An accident prevention 
, ‘October 1, 1935, with all 
play in the nationwide safety drive to reduce ac- 
cident hazards in the home, on the farm and high- 
i I . 


rogram, first instituted 
hapters given a part to 


ductions, covering cotton, 
boots and shoes, fabricated steel plate, various 
kinds of machinery, automobiles, floor and wall 
tile, paint and varnish, wheat flour, etc., in all about 
75 commodities, the data in most cases being col- 
lected and published monthly. 

The Director of the Census is appointed by the 
President. The present Director (Aug., 1936) is 

lliam L. Austin of Mississippi, and the Assistant 
Director is Vergil D. Reed of Massachusetts. The 
permanent organization of the Bureau includes 10 
Chief Statisticians in charge of different branches 
of the work. The office force in Washington or- 
dinarily comprises about 700 employees. But 
during the ‘decennial census it reaches a total of 
about 6,000. In the field work of taking the census 
about 90,000 enumerators are employed for a period 
of from two to six weeks working under the direction 
of about 575 district supervisors. 

The Bureau of the Census is the largest statistical 
bureau in the world and the decennial census in its 
present scope is the most comprehensive statistical 
survey undertaken in any country. 


dn THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


way, was continued through this year. The Red 
Cross has established 867 highway first aid stations 
and plans the opening of 3,617 others during this 
fiscal year, as well as many mobile first aid units in 
conjunction with oil and public utility companies to 
ieeure intelligent care of the injured until the doctor 
ves. F 
During the year ending June 30, 1936, the Red 
Cross extended aid to 599,000 persons suffering in-. 
juries or losses in 144 domestic and insular disasters, 
and six foreign catastrophes. Notable work during 
this time was also continued in the teaching of first 
aid and life saving to enrollees in Civilan Conserva- 
tion Corps camps, while during the summer period a 
ay Erne of Leng et ig C. C. C. camps in the 
Tite ates were trained as. instru 
i and life saving classes. ore ee 
he Red Cross, through its Chapters, assi: 
264,375 service or ex-Sservice men or Families, while 


93,173 service or ex-service men or families were > 


aided by Natidnal workers in Army posts and G ~ 
ment hospitals. The Nursing Bervies has 37.000 
nurses enrolled on the first and second reserve lists 
Red Cross Public Health Nurses made 1,069,061 
visits to or on behalf of patients. Home Hygiene 
instruction was given to 53,126 persons. First aid 
certificates were issued to 222,693 persons during 
the year; life saving certificates to 80,961 persons 
bey ae Rep hoes ths Cee 685,074 garments and 
, i urgical dressings, and compl 
pene a Braille for blind readers. Sa , 

e following is a summary of domestic, insular. 
and foreign expenditures of the Amer 4 5 
ee ear ending ane 30, 1936: ee 

aster Relief, .232,052.48; Healt i 
$485,050.25; Junior Red Cross, $120,030.77 ee 
Service, $514,808.88; Services to Chapters, '$498.- 
414.94; Activities common to all Services, $354'- 
387.38; League of Red Cross Societies, $128,000.00: 
General Management, $341,076.90. : 

Geena a et 

evenues for the National Organization during 
fiscal year 1935-1936 were $11,563 203-74 ome bee 
eral Fund balance in the treasury on June 30, 1936 
was $4,015,016.15 after $7,496,383.96, had been 
bees and $5,088,693.43 set aside for specified 
In addition, for the fiscal year 1935-1936, it i- 
mated that the 3,710 Chapters with thelr Bods. 
Branches received $6,400,000. and expended $6,000,- 
000. The Chapter activities represented by these — 
receipts and expenditures are Gale a, fraction of the — 
total work accomplished by the Chapters, which is 
very largely done by volunteers, “ 


ae es 
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ne ee 
_ THE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


In Dist.) Outside In Dist.) Outside 
Date Columbia Dist. Col.| Total. Date Columbia) Dist. Col.| Total. 
July 31, 1921. ....0... 78,865) 483,387) 562,252 ' December 31, 1929....| 63,946] 495,672) 559,618~ 
June 30, 1922 69,980) 457,537) 527,517) June 30, 1930........ 68,510 511,984| 0,49: 
June 30, 1923 290 449,482) 515,772'| December 31, 1930.,.. 71,189} 494,554) 565,743 
December 31, 1923 447,064) 512,089 | June 30, 1931... . 1 71,693) 516,513) 588,206 
June 30, 19) 457,521) 521,641 || December 31, 1931 69,435) 506,521 5,95 
December, 30, 1924 456,285) 522,364/||/ June 30, 1932........ 8,79 514,403] 583,196 
June 30, 1 469,042; 532,798 || December 31, 1932... . 66,302! 502,043] 568,345 
December 31, 1925 54,568 galt |June 30, 1933........ 65,437| 506,654) 572,991 
June 30, 192: 467,731| 528,542 || December 31, 1933 76,558) 531,378} 607,936 
December 31, 1926 455,041) 514,610/| June 30. 1934. ....... 89,132) 583,963) 673,095 
June 30, 1 467,428) 527,228 || December 31, 1934 95,462} 590,083] 685,495 
December 31, 1927. 61,538); 522,198 || June 30, 1935... ..... 103,453} 615,987] 719,440 
June 30, 1928 479,479, 540,867} December 31, 1935. 111,692} 704,097) 815,789 
* December 31, 1928 481,885} 544,023 || June 30, 1936........ 117,103} 707,156] 824,259 
June 30, 1929..... 495,675) 559,579 | 


ee a S 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Civil employees in Aug., 1936, totaled 834.266— 
644,469 in the regular agencies of the executive 
branch of the government; 48,419 in the new agen- 
cies, created under the Roosevelt Administration; 
and 141,378 in the emergency agencies and the 
agencies under the works program. 

These figures do not include the Legislative, Judi- 
cial or Military branches of the Federal Government, 
or the employees of the District of Columbia. The 
Civil Executive branch includes both classified posi- 
tions (subject to competitive-examination under 
Civil Service law) and unclassified positions (ex- 
cepted from competitive examination by law and 
executdve order). 

In the chief regular agencies, the total number of 
employees i office department, 267,555; 
war department, 72,150; navy department, 70,567; 
treasury department, 56,335; department of agri- 
culture, 44,898; interior department, 34,770; veterans 


administration, 36,620; department of commerce, 
15,795. 


In the chief new agencies the employees were— 
Home Owners Loan ey agen 15,783; Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 15,013; Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, 5,358; Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, 3,711; Farm Credit Administration, 3,542; 
Social Security Board, 1,098; Securities and Ex- 


‘change Commission, 1,091. 


Of the emergency agencies the large employers 
were—Works Progress Administration, 6,652; 
Emergency Conservation, 41,402 (Agriculture, 17,- 
774; War, 13,489; Interior, 10,048); Resettlement 
Administration, 16,546; Works Program (Treasury, 
16,422; Labor, 7,800); Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, 10,744. 

Of the 824,259 civil employees as of June, 1936, 
males numbered 665,353; females, 158,906. Those 
gupleyod in the District of Columbia totaled 117,- 
103; those outside, 707,156. 


THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


The United States Public Health Service is a 
bureau of the Treasury Department. The head of the 
bureau is 3 commissioned medical officer with the 
title of Surgeon General. The work of the Service 
is administered, under direction of the Surgeon 
General, by eight bureau divisions—Personnel and 
Accounts, Scientific Resedrch, Foreign and Insular 
Quarantine, Domestic (Interstate) Quarantine, Sani- 
tary Reports and Statistics, Marine Hospitals and 
Relief. Venereal Diseases. and Mental Hygiene. 

Under existing authority of law, the functions of the 

iblic Health Service may be summarized as follows: 

1) The protection of the United States from the 
introduction of disease from without; (2) the medical 
examination and inspection of all arriving aliens; 


tters; (5) investigation of the diseas 

6) the supervision and control of biological products; 
f public health education and dissemination of 
health information; (8) the maintenance of marine 
hospitals and relief stations for the care and treat- 
ment of certain beneficiaries prescribed by law; (9) 
the maintenance of narcotic farms for the confine- 
ment and treatment of persons addicted to the use 
of habit-forming drugs; (10) the provision of medical 
service in Federal prisons. 

The Narcotic Farm at Lexington, Ky., was opened 
on May 25, 1935. The other farm, at Fort Worth, 
Texas, is under construction. 

The Public Health Service maintains marine hospi- 
tals and other relief stations throughout the country. 
Se eS cuice pesstiong ad well #8 aeations for 

its ar pos ions, aS well as 
ee of immigrants. 


the medical inspection fiicers 


are stationed at American consulates abroad to 
assist in administration of quarantine and in- 
spection of immigrants. 

At the National Institute of Health in the city of 
Washington, investigation of the cause and preven- 
tion of disease is carried on, and tests are made of 
viruses, serums and toxins, with the supervision of 
the manufacture and sale of which the Service is 
charged by law. 

The Service cooperates with State and local health 
departments in the eradication of epidemic diseases 
and establishment of adequate local health service. 

Tne Service has supervision of measures for the 
prevention of the spread of infectious and contagious 
diseases in interstate traffic, the administration of 
matters in relation to the Interstate Quarantine 

tions, and the certification of water and ice 
furnished by common carriers for passengers in inter- 
state traffic. . 


MEDICAL SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


R (Lat. Recipe), take; 44, of each; b, pound; 3, 
ounces: 3, drachm; 9, scruple; 1, minim, or drop; 
O or 0, pint; f 3, fluid ounce; £3, fluid drachm; as, 

ss, half an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3 iss, one ounce 
and a half; 3 ij, two ounces: er., grain; Q. 8., as much 


‘as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. 


Dil. 
g., 2 gatgle; Hor: 
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VACANT PUBLIC LANDS 

The term “public domain” embraces all the area 

. that was public land or in control of the Federal 
Government, including Alaska. This area of 1,442,- 
200,320 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water 
‘area in the United States proper includes all the 


__--*Fitle passed from the United States. Acres. 
___ State cessions following Revolution... . 266,427,520 
Louisiana purchase (1803)...........- 529,911,680 
Oregon territory (by discovery)....... 183,386,240 

Purchased from Spain (1819): 
PME OFC il ce wu ernie dpc Bar Jolin wliminfol eh ote 37,546,240 
-__ West of Mississippi River.......... 8,598,400 
—~Mexican cession (1848).............. 338,680,960 
_ Purchased from Texas (1850)......... 8,892,8 

_ Gadsen purchase (1853)..>...-.-....- 18,988,800 
BIRD Biker Gea eae eek ste ae oxic © 50, sels 1,462,432,640 
Alaska purchase (1867).............- 378,165,760 


The disposition to June 30, 1936, of the public 
_ domain in the United States proper is as follows: 


Title passed from the United States: Acres. 
__ Homesteads (approximate)......... 278,280,665 
_ Cash sales & misc. disposals (approx.).. 418,587,500 


j ‘During the fiscal year 1935 all public land in the 
United States proper was withdrawn from entry, 


Michigan... 
Minsesota. . 
Mississippi. . 


ae ‘The above total is composed of 64,857,634 acres 
of swamp and overflowed land; 7,839,000 acres agri- 
tural college scrip land; 78,179,739 acres of school 
ctions; 30,907,229 for education and public 
Parks and 
Monuments. 


Forests. 


(Sat NI ee PAIR ae ne pa a 
s—The Public Domain. 


AREAS: OF NATIONAL FORESTS AND PARKS AND MONUMENTS IN PUBLIC LAND STATES. 


ae 


a Sih f Mi 2 ‘ cy see 
IN, THE UNITED STATES. — Hig! ‘ 
States north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi 


Rivers, except Texas, and includes in addition the — 
States of Mississippi, Alabama and Florida. It was — 


acquired in the following manner: 


State grants for educ. or other purposes. 181,774,602 
Canal & river improv.grants to States 6,842,921 
Wagon-road grants to States........ 3,359,188 - 
Railroad grants to States........... 38,207,706 
Railroad grants to corporations. .. .. 94,233,857 


* Total area disposed of......... 1,021,286,439 
Pending & unperfected public land entries 16,862,271 


Title remaining in the United States: 
Nationaliforests. 1s sen oe weirs 
National parks and monuments 
Indian reservations (estimated net). . 
Military, naval, experimental reserva- 

tions, ete. (Approximate) 
Unappropriated, but withdrawn 


(AD DIOX) ek wan ete eee oan eee 
rand total 


140,762,750 
8,724,737 
55,252,562 
1,000,000 


198,311,566 
1,442,200,320 


| except under the mineral laws, for classification and 
in aid of the Taylor grazing act of June 28, 1934, 


GRANTS TO STATES. 


State. Acres. 
Tennessee. .. 300,000 
Texas.. 3 180,000 
Lah ae ee Pe 7,464,497 
Vermont.... 50, 
Virginia... . 10,000 
Washington.| 3,044,471 
West Va.... 150,000 
Wisconsin...| 11,061,064 
Wyoming. c 4,138,569 
Pennsylvania, So 
Rhode Island Total..... 230,184,418 


South Car... 
South Dak. . 


/ urposes, and the 48,409,816 acres for canals, river 


180,000 
3,434,203 


mprovements, wagon roads and railroads. There 
has been reserved for and in Alaska an estimated 
1 21,445,209 acres. ‘ 


Parks and 


Forests. | Monuments. 


(Acres). 


(Acres\. 
92 


4 


ts Ss 


2,790,242 
2.778.404 


44 
ac, AREAS OF PERFECTED ENTRIES, ALL HOMESTEADS, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 
(Figures, which are official, are supplied by the Commissioner of the General Land Office.) 


(Acres). (Acres). 
4,985,848 - 592 
8,542,328 179,286 
Eb, ogatere ees rege ope oes 253 
Paha anos ost 57 
848 
158,867 
13,41 
142,245 


DOME a6 at 2,096,079 


- |140,762,750 8,724, 
21,342,340) 3801,509 


i 


Acres. 
ages 10,009,285 


"134/141 9,291,121 
3,477,843 #780982 
5i241/ 121 7,278,281 
4,342'748 8:497,390 | 
3,576,964 812361438 
3,232;717 6,524,760 
3/419/387 8,372'696 
3/526,749 7,726,740 
3,740,568 ||1922::| 7'307'034 
4\242.711 ||1923. ..) 5.594259 
3,699.467 ||1924_:] 4'791'43 
3,795,863 ||1925..:] 4'048'910 
4'620,197 ||1926 33451105 


4.306.068 leas 


= 


“history, and until the time of his death, Mr. Carnegie 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York. estab- 
lished by Andrew Carnegie in 1911, is for the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing among the people of the United States and 
the British Dominions and Colonies. Its endow- 
Ment consists of two funds totaling $135,000,000, of 
Which $10,000,000 is applicable in the British Do- 
minions and Colonies. The income only is subject 
to the disposal of the Trustees. 

For the first eight years of the Corporation's 


himself was the president of the governing board of 
trustees, and the administration of the Corporation 
was, in those years, chiefly under his personal direc- 
tion and authority. Shortly after his death the 
Trustees provided for a president who should give 
his whole time to the service of the board and should 


be its executive officer. 

James R. Angell was president from July 1, 1920, 
until October 1, 1921. ederick P. Keppel became 
president on October 1, 1923, the position having 
been filled in the interim by Henry S. Pritchett, then 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

Before creating the Carnegie Corporation Mr. 
Carnegie had founded and endowed separately five 
other agencies in the United States: 

Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 1896, which 
comprises an institute of technology, a museum of 
fine arts, a music hall, a museum of natural history, 
a@ public library, and a library school. 

“ Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1902, de- 
voted to scientific research. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, 1904, to fecog- 


THE CARNEGIE 


The report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, shows that on June 30, 1936, the resources 
of the Foundation were $26,794,272. 

Of this total $14,883,500 are held as general en- 
dowment; $1,365,000 as resources of the Division of 
Educational Enquiry; $9,721,772 as a reserve for 
liquidating pension liabilities, accruing after 1928; 
$588,000 to assist colleges and universities to adopt 
the contributory plan of retiring allowances, and 
$236,000 as an emergency reserve. 

Duri the year the Foundation began the pay- 
ment of 126 new allowances in pensions of an annual 
value of $174,712 to former teachers and widows. 

e 80 professors retired at an average age of 
68.50 years, after an avenge service of 36 years. 
To them an annual total of $119,869 will be paid in 
allowances. 

The annual expenditure of the Foundation for 
teachers and their widows in associated institutions 
alone has risen to $1,798,813. Estimates indicate 


- that this sum will increase to approximately $2,241,- 


000 in about 1944, and then begin to decrease until 


fixe heroic acts performed in the peaceful walks of 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1905, to provide retiring pensions for 
teachers and to advance higher education. = 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1910, to serve the purpose indicated by its name. 

The present program of the Corporation includes, 
in addition to meeting its outstanding obligations, 
the support of educational and scientific research, 
publications of professional and scholarly societies 
and associations, fine arts education through educa- 
tional institutions and national organizations, adult 
education, library service and training, and support 
of various related projects which give promise o: pro- 
viding new knowledge through (1) research; (2) studies 
which, through examination of existing conditions, 
may point to better conditions in the future; or (3) 
demonstrations, local or regional, of how new knowl- 
edge may most effectively be Appuse: 

Summary of Appropriations—The total of grants, 
through February 29, 1936, from both Funds—paid 
or promised to pay—to recipients in the United 
States is $155,720,730. 

The total of grants to recipients in the British 
Dominions and Colonies is $11,286,661. 

Board of Trustees—Thomas 8, Arbuthnot, Newton 
D. Baker, Nicholas Murray Butler, Samuel H. 
Church, Lotus D. Coffman, Henry James, Walter 
A. Jessup, Nicholas Kelley, Frederick P. Keppel, 
Russell Lefingwell, John C. Merriam, Margaret 


Carnegie Miller, Frederick Osborn, Arthur W. Page, 
Elihu Root. 
Administrative Officers—Frederick P. Keppel, 


President; Robert M. Lester, Secretary; Robertson D. - 
Ward, Treasurer. 


FOUNDATION. ; 


about 1985, when all of the approximately 2,400 
teachers who have expectations from the original 
non-contributory pension plan of the Foundation 
and their widows will have received their allowances 
and pensions. 

To take care of such increases the Foundation has 
accumulated a reserve fund which now contains 
over $9,720,000 to be spent, principal and interest, 
leaving the original endowment intact. 

The Carnegie Foundation during the 31 years has 
paid out in retiring allowances to professors and pen- 
sions to their widows, over $30,847,000. ‘ 

Up to June 31, 1935, former teachers had received 
from the Foundation allowances totaling: Harvard, 
$2,540,952; Yale, $1,951,197; Columbia, $2,193,237; 

, $1,419,379; California, $867,022; Tulane, 
$551,996; Toronto, $835,229. 

More of the hg of the retiring allowance 
have lived in New York State than in any other, a 
total of 398. Massachusetts is second, with 359, 
and Connecticut third, with 169. 

All told, 2,454 allowances and pensions have been 

anted to teachers in 41 different States; 6 Canadian 

ovinces and Newfoundland. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fields of human endeavor in which the medals 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Association may be 


- awarded are: Administration of public office; develop- 


ment of public and international law; promotion of 
industrial peace; conservation of natural resource, 
promotion of social justice; the study of natural hi 


' tory; the promotion of outdoor life; the promotion of 


: U.S. Forester; George Bird Gi 


eS 


the national defense; the leadership of youth and the 
development of American character, an eminent con- 
tribution to Siterature in the field of biography, 
history or the science of government. 

The medal winners have been— 

1923—Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Gov. Gen'l 
Philippines; Henry Fairfield Osborn, Pres. Amer. 
Museum of National Hist.; Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, 
founder N. Y. State Charities Aid Assoc. 

1924—Blihu Root, ex-U. S. Sec. of State; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, an Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; Charles W. Elliot, Pres. Emeritus, 
Harvard Univ 


7 hot. Gov, of Penn., and ex-Chiet 
1925—Gifford Pinchot. Gov. o: x and ox Chiet 


nai 

rry, Georgia welfare worker. 
“1926— -Admiral William S, Sims, U. S. N. 
retired: eee J. Beveridge biographer: Daniel 


Carter Beard, Nat'l. Boy Scout Commissioner, / 
1927—Gen, John J, Pershing; Herbert C. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce; Prof. John Bassett Moore 
of the Permanent Courts of Arbitration and of 
International Justice. 
1928—+-Charles Evans Hughes, ex-U. 8. caer | 
of State) Dr. Frank M. Chapman, naturalist; C 
Charles A. Lindbergh, transatlanti¢ aviator. 
1929—Owen D. Young, who got up the German 
Reparations plan; Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
CoO Richard E Byrd. polar explorer; Wiliam 
0—Ric! . Byrd, polar explorer; 
Ee of Labor; Hastings” 


30¢. 
. Cardoza, Chief Judge, N. Y. * 
Merriam, founder 


1933—Stephen Vincent Benet, poet, author of 
“John Brown's B 


ody.” 

1934—Samuel Seabury, lawyer, inyestigator 
promoter of social justice; William Allen White 
jour 


nalist. 
1935—Dr. William H. Park, director N. Y. City 


laboratories. 
1936—Helen Keller, blind leader; Anne Sullivan 


Macy; Miss Keller's iuswuctor. 
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Master—L, J. 


b Masters. 


Fred Willson, Minneapolis, R. 2. 


‘Michigan, C. H. Bramble, Lansing. 
.'T, Phillips, Ewing. 


New Jersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges. 
New York, Raymond Cooker, Oswego. 
North Carolina, Ben F. Wilson, Mebane. 
- Ohio. W. F. Kirk, Port Clinton. 
_ Oklahoma, M. E. Siebert, Chickasha. 
' Oregon, Ray W. Gill, Portland, R. 1. 
~ Pennsylvania, J. A. Boak, New Castle, R. 4. 
‘Rhode Island, Wm. B. Babcock, HK. Greenwich. 
‘South Varolina, D. B.| Anderson, Moore. 
-. South Dakota, J. J. Martin, Watertown. 
if pone er oe Gea eee hates 
Texas, Ralph W. Moore, Granger. 
i “Vermont, Henry A. Stoddard, Bellows Falls. 
irginia, Dr. Meade Ferguson, Richmond. 
Washington, Ervin E. King, Seattle. 
West Virginia, F. R. Hardman, Horner. 
Wisconsin, Herman Inde, Neenah, R. 2, 


United States—National Gran, 
NATIONAL GRANGE—PATRONS OF HUSBAN 


Taber. Columbus. Ohio. Secretary—H. A. Caton, Coshocton, Ohio. Washington, D. Cc. 
. Office, 1343 H St., N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge. tl 
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Secretartes. . : 
Arkansas, Glenn A. Walden, Little Rock. 
California, Eunice L. Peterson, Sonoma. 
Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. 
Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. 
Delaware, Mrs. Sue S. Carpenter, R. 1. Wilmington, 
Idaho, F, G. Harland. Caldwell. 
Illinois, Clarence Kleckner, Rockford. 
Indiana, W. R. Gant, Columbus, R. 10. 
Towa, L. E. Raffety, Grinnell. 
Kansas, R. M., Ferris, Osage City. 4 
Maine, Mrs. Nellie L. Hascall, Auburn, R. D. 4: 
Maryland, Edward F. Holter, Middletown. 
Massachusetts, E. H. Gilbert, No. Easton, R. D. 
Michigan, Mrs. Maude KF. Lovejoy, Perry. 
Minnesota, M. Estelle Thompson, Lansing. 
Missouri, C. W. Evans, Cairo. 
Nebraska, Thos. A. Hodson, Gothenburg. 
New Hampshire, John A. Hammond, Laconia. 
New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hill. a 
New York, Harold M. Stanley, Skaneateles. _ 
No. Carolina, Miss Pearl Thompson, R. 1. Salisbury. 
Ohio, John Cunningham. Gambier. 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Myrtle Newland, Ponca City. 
Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Albany. 
Pennsylvania, John H. Light, Harrisburg, Tel. Bldg. 
Rhode Island, Mrs. C. L. Chase, Newport. R. D. 1 
South Carolina, W. M. Agnew, Donalds. 
South Dakota, Mrs. Vida Katsch, Fairburn. 
Tennessee, R. D. Malone, Niota. 
Texas, J. M. Binion, Brownwood. 
Vermont, Mary E. Priest, Randolph. 
Virginia, W. A. Compton, Floyd. 
Washington, F. W. Lewis, Seattle, 3104 Western Ave. 
West Virginia, Mrs. Nella D. Johnson. Williamstown. 
Wisconsin, Helen Marston, R. 6, Beloit. 


| Timer 
- Commander—Harry W. Colmery, War Memorial 
‘Building, Indianapolis. Vice-Commanders—Salva- 
‘tore Capodice, No. Hollywood, Calif.; Leo A. 
Temmey, Huron, So. Dak.; Leonard Sisk, Nashville, 
; as Fred Johnson, Jr., Florence, Ala.; Jack 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY. 
>resident—Mrs. O. W. Hahn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ice-Prestdents—Bastern Division—Mrs. James M. 
Bromley, Springfield, Vt.; Central, Mrs. W. S. De- 
 Weese, Troy, Ohio; Southern, Mrs. J. Allison Hardy, 


LA SOCIETE DES QUARANTE HOMMES ET 
T CHEVAUX (FORTY AND EIGHT). 


ft De Chemin De Fer—Harry E. Ransom, 1551 


0. 79th St., West Allis, Wis. Sous Chefs De Chemin 
Fer—Lyon W. Brandon, Como, Miss.; William 
C. Petit, 6124 Drexel Ave.,. Detroit, G. N. 
Jack’’ Carroll, Huntington, W. Va.; Clifford Ragan, 
_ Evanston, Wyo.; B. Fred Gentile, Cranston, R. I.; 
' Heiskell Harvill, Tampa, Florida. Comissaire 
_ Intendant National—N. Carl Nielsen, Gig Harbor, 
Wash. Correspondent National—Charles W. Ardery, 
777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis. Avocat National 
—tLeo J. Crowley, 1215 So. Downing St., Denver. 
Conducteur National—Walter G. Peterson, 7719 
Sixth Ave., Brooklyn. Historien National—Paul 
J. MeGahan, 1229 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton. Aumonter National—Rev. S. J. Ryder, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Gardes De La Porte Nationaux—Clifton 
‘ Ge esd eden hel Orange, Ee J3'C. DB. 
Bennett, Weslaco, Tex. rapeau National—James 
Paalsvan, Rockford, Ml. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION. 
(Headquarters, War Memorial Building, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


STATE COMMANDERS. 


Ala., W. Taylor Boyd, Sylacauga; Alaska, Sidney 
C. Raynor, Anchorage; Ariz., John C. Haynes, Tucson. 
Ark., Sam Rorex, Little Rock; Calif., Thomas J. 
Gen, ee Rong eas 

‘anada, Robe . Merritt, Jr., Winnipeg, Man.; 
Colo., H. Elwyn Davis, Pueblo; Conn., Wm. J. 
Miller, Weathersfield; Del., George D. Hill, Dover: 
D. , Horace W. Lineburg, Washington; Fila., 
Harry A. Johnston, West Palm Beach. 

France, Dr. James V. Sparks, 58 Rue Pierre- 
aetna ~ 

a., ward F. O'Connor, Savannah; Hawall, 
Patrick J. Cassidy, Honolulu, T. H.; Idaho, Neil R! 
eee, Payette; Ill., M. J. Murphy; 


Rome; 
Edward M. Seay, Louisville; La., Ernest L. Hawkins, 


BPE weer. ES 
aine, Wm. E. Southard, Bangor; Md., J.B 
Hobbs, Laurel; Mass., Dr. William P. Ryan, Holy. 
oke; Mexico, Wm. A. O'Connell, Apartado 2374, 
Mexico City; Mich., Guy M. Cox, Iron River: 
Minn., F. Ben Andreen, New Ulm; Miss., Charles 
E. Sims, Aberdeen; Mo., Herman H. Lark, Steel- 
ville; Mont., Clarence H. Olson, Sweet Grass: Nebr., 
Verne R. Taylor, North Platte; Nev., Stanley E. 
Davis, Elko; N. H., Earl F. Mellon, Nashua; N. J., 
William T. Regan, Elizabeth; N. Mex., H. C. 
oe ikea 

. Y., George M. Clancy, Hall of Records, N. Y. 
City; N. C., Wiley M. Pick Lincolnton; N D. 


cKens, a 
Frank J. Webb, Grand Forks; Ohio, Samuel H. Cobb; 
L. Schall, Ponca City; Ore., 


Columbus; Okla., H. 
Ser Cordon, ae 
See norte 
., Walter J. Kress, | sburg; Philippine Is. 
Major Paul S. Beard, Manila; Puerto 4 
Charriez, San Juan; R. A 3 nee 
Ae Sapo. 


Wash., 
arles E. 
Osceola; 


Va., Charles W, Crush, Christiansburg; 
Giaude C. Solder Vancouver We, Yauch 

oothe, Hun’ on; c., He R "s 
Wyo., E. J. Zoble, Casper, ps Sst 


a United States—V eterans of Foreign Wars. 
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VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Founded 1899: National Headquarters, Kansas City, Missouri.) 


Founded and maintains the V. F. W. National 
Home, Eaton Rapids, Michigan, for orphans of 
veterans, the only institution of its kind in the 
country. _ Maintains a National Department of 
Americanism at Washington, D. C.: legislative, re- 
habilitation and claims office at Washington, D. C. 

The 1937 legislative program sponsors the follow- 
ing principal objectives: an adequate pension for 
the widows and orphans of America’s deceased 
World War veterans; a liberalized policy of granting 
disability compensation, with due consideration for 
the length, type and circumstances of a veteran's 
Service, especially for the man who served overseas: | 


more effective federal, state, county and municipal 
veteran employment and civil service laws; preser- 
vation of the principles of Americanism through a 
constant counter-attack upon Communism and 
other alien subversive forces; a wartime draft law 
that will mobilize the financial, labor and industrial _ 
resources of the nation on an equal basis with man 
power; Government supervision of the manufacture 
and sale of arms and munitions; a permanent neu- 
trality policy that will guarantee America’s future 
isolation from all foreign entanglements and alliances; 
creation and maintenance of a national defense that 
will command respect for America’s position of 
neutrality. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS, 1936-1937. 


Commander-in-Chief: Bernard W. Kearney, 
Gloversville, N. Y. Sr. Vice Commander-in-Chief: 
Scott P. Squyres, Oklahoma City, Okla. Jr. Vice 
Commander-in-Chief: W.B. Wynne, Akron, Ohio. 
Adjutant General: R. B. Handy, Jr., National Head- 
quarters. Asst. Adjutant General: Warren W. Smith, 


National Headquarters. Quartermaster General: R. B. 
Handy, Jr., National Headquarters. Judge Advocate 
General: Alex M. Miller, Des Moines. Chief of Staff: 
Walter L. Daniels, Seattle. Inspector General: Ralph 


W. Trotter, Dearborn, Mich. Surgeon General: Dr. J. 
M. Erman, Omaha, Nebr. National Chaplain: Robert 
E, Kernodle, Kansas City. Nat'l Patriotic Instructor: 
Waiter I. Joyce, P. O. Box 90, Station D, New York 
City, N. Y. Nat'l Sergeant at Arms: Oliver W. Gra- 
ham, 13 Bailey Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Executive Assistant: Neil H. Kime, National Head- 
quarters. 

Legislative Representative: Millard W. Rice, Tower 
Building, Washington. 


DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS, 1936-1937. 


Alabama, H. P. Lipscomb, Jr., Bessemer; Arizona, 
Edward V. Shaw, Phoenix; Arkansas, W. J. Wag- 
goner, Lonoke; California, George F. Imbach, Rich- 
mond; Colorado, Ray Brannaman, Gilcrest, Colo.; 
Connecticut, John M. Breen, Hartford; Delaware, 
Wm. T. Eliason, Richardson Park: Dist. of Col. 
Wallach A. McCathran, 1624 H Street.. N. W.; 
Florida, John O. McNamara, Orlando; Georgia, W. L. 
Kilroy, Savannah; Idaho, A. M. Rosenlund, Gibbs; 
Itlinois, A. R. Kays, Kewanee, Il.; Indiana, Harry 
E, Deitz, Evansville; Jowa, E. R, Crane, Des Moines; 
Kansas, F. W. Stegge, Eurekai Kentucky, Clarence | 
Stricker, Newport; Louisiana, Edward Dinkelspiel, 
1418 Carondelet Blvd., New Orleans; Maine, Wm. 
Waldron, Randolph; Maryland, Herbert C. Bowers, 
1423 Ellamont St., Baltimore; Massachusetts, Joel L. 
Miller, Room 413-B, State House, Boston; Michigan, 
Elmer J. Hanna, Harbor Springs; Minnesota, C. A. 
McGuiggan, St. Paul; Mississippi, Curtis T. Green, 
Jackson; Missouri, Arnold Griffith, Excelsior Springs; 
Montana, E. H. England, Whitefish; Nebraska, 8. J. 
Brennan, Norfolk; Nevada, George P. Long, Ely; 
New Hampshire, Clifton Simms, Claremont. 

New Jersey, John Mullin, 131 Folsom Ave., At- 
lantic City; New Mexico, Sam R. Angell, 204 Korber 
Bldg., Albuquerque; New York, George G. Plume, 
228 North 5th Ave., Mt. Vernon; No. Carolina, 

). N. Brown, P. O. Box 240, Greensboro; No. 
Dakota, Fay C. DeWitt, 617 Second Ave., N. E. 
Minot; Ohio, O. H. Auer, 132 Fair Ave., N. W., New 
Philadeiphia; Oklahoma, Paul H. Berry, P. O. Box 
1505, Muskogee; Ovegon, Richard L. Preston, Rose- 


burg; Pennsylvania, P. A. Burket, 1301-5 Seventeenth 
St., Altoona; Rhode Island, Lawrence A. Mooney, 
25 Fountain St., Providence; So. Carolina, J. W. 
Bradford, 341 West Liberty St., Sumter; So. Dakota, 
John Johnsen, 945 Beach Ave., 8. E. Huron; Tennes- 
see, W. P. Chenault, 516 McLemore Ave., Memphis; 
Texas, Max C. Walz, P. O. Box 1306, San Antonio; 
Utah, B. H. Sleater, 1231 Lyman Ave., Salt Lake 
City; Vermont, Cornelius O. Granai, 138 North 
Main St., Barre; Virginia, J. Earl Jones, 12 North 
New St., Staunton; Washington, Theodore O. Powers, 
1008 South Puget Sound, Tacoma; West Virgiata, 
Smyth K. Biggs, 2314 Lynn St., Parkersburg; Wis- 
consin, Arthur S. Vandenberg, 229 Wood Ave., 
Nekoosa; Wyoming, L. F. Sutton, P. O; Box 123, 
Douglas; Canal Zone, Chas. A. Prudhom, Box 1923, 
Cristobal; Philippine Islands, William C. Farr, 
P. O. Box 83 Cavite. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE COOTIE— 
Supreme Commander, Thomas McBride, 2021 Dante 
St., New Orleans; Supreme Quartermaster, Thomas 
C. Ryan, Pacific Beach, Calif.; Supreme Adiutant, 
Edward C. Goodrich, Oak Park, Ill. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS—LADIES AUXILI- 
ARY—President, Gladys_ Mooney, Broadway, at 
34th St., Kansas City, 0.; Sr. Vice President, 
Laurie Schertle, Oakland, Calif.; Jr. Vice President 
Anna Mae Lochner, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Sec.-T7eds., 
Grace H. Davis, National Headquarters, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Chaplain, Esther E. Emstad, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. i 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR. 
National Headquarters—1700 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commander-itn-Chief—Rear Adm’! R. R. Belknap, 
New York. 

Honorary Commander-in-Chief—Gen. John J. 
Pershing; Brig. Gen. John Ross Delafield; Lt.-Col. 
George E. Ijams. 

Vice Commander-in-Chief—Capt. John Parker 
Hill, Philadelphia; Col. E. N. Wentworth, Chicago. 

Junior Vice Commander-in-Chief—Lt.-Col. F. E. 
Drake, Paris, France; Capt. Ben C. Hogue, Atlanta; 
Lt.-Col. Osear E. Engler, Omaha; Col. Charles C. 
Allen, Philadelphia; Lt.-Com’dr. Charles Hann, Jr., 
New York; Col. Frank E. Lowe, Portland, Me.; 
Maj. Karl F. Burckhardt, Cincinnati. 


Treasurer-General—Maj. Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. . 
Judge Advocate-General—Capt, John Lewis Smith, 
Washington, D. C. . 
Surgeon-General—Col. Howard Lilienthal, New 
k 


ork. ; 

Chaplain-General—Maj. Arlington A. McCallum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Historian-General—Maj. Gist Blair, Washington, 
D 


bg ee 

Chairman Trustees of Trust Fund—Lt. Fordham 
. Kimball, Boston. 

Executive Officer—Maj. Edwin 8. Bettelheim, Jr. 
Adjutant General, National Headquarters. 


B 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FEDERATION, INC. 
(Headquarters, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


President, Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice Presiients, Lady Armstrong, London, Eng.; 
Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, New York; Dr. Louis L. Mann, 
Chicago; Géorge MacDonald, Ney York; G. H. 

rs, Toronto, Can. 

rier. Francis X. Stephens jr., New York: 
Secretary, Mrs. Willard Parker, New York 

Chmn, Exec. Committee, Leonard W. Mayo, New 
York: Executive Secretary. Rowland C. Sheldon, 425 


Fourth Ave.. New York. % 

The Federation is a league of 50 organizations, in 
Canada and the United States, of Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant men and women, engaged in an ind{- 
vidual, personal and intensive effort to prevent de- 
linqueney in boys and girls; about 50,000 are assisted 
annually, with approximately 90% of success. In 


! iti the Federation member organizations, 
addition to oe tee Cos 


there are 350 Big Brother and ttees 


reaching an aggregate of 253,167 children. 


FIELD MUSEU 


1893, at the close of the World’s Columbian Bx- 
position, removed on June 1, 1920, to its new build- 

“ing in-Grant Park. ; f : 

- The founding of a scientific institution of this’ 
character in Chicago was made possible by a gift 
of $1,000,000 by Marshall Field, whose name the 

museum bears, and who on his death, Jan. 6, 1906, 
bequeathed a further $8,000,000, of which $4,000,- 
.000,was designated toward the erection of a per- 

manent building and $4,000,000 for endowment. 

Increases have been made in this endowment 

- fund by other individuals from time to time and 
there is a considerable income annually from other 
— sources. ‘ 
i “The nucleus of the exhibition material was gathered 
' by gifts and purchases at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. The collections are valued at approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. 

Four scientific departments, Anthropology, Botany, 

Geology and Zoology, the N Harris Public 

School Extension, and the James’ Nelson and Anna 

‘Louise Raymond Foundation for Public School and 
Children’s Lectures, are the major divisions of the 
institution. 

Many expeditions for the purpose of obtaining 

‘ue study, exhibition and exchange material and data 

have been despatched to all parts of the world. The 


decorative arts planned to represent practically 

periods of both Western and Oriental culture. 

frequent loan exhibitions of wide variety supple- 
lent the permanent collection. 

- The Western paintings and prints range from 

: jalian primitives to the work»of modern American 


and European artists. The sculpture includes 
Gothic, Renaissance and modern examples. 

- The collection of American and European de- 
corative arts embraces textiles, furniture, ceramics 
and other objects, and centers about a series of 
ec period rooms fitted with original 


“&. 

e Cleveland Museum of Art,'incorporated in 
pened to the publie June 6, 1916, is situated 
‘Wade Park on land given by J. H. Wade. The 
Iuseum is open free on Sundays, Wednesdays, 
aturdays and holidays, an admission fee of twenty- 
_ five cents being charged on other days. The hours 
on Sunday are 1 to 10 P. M., on Wednesday 9 
A. M. to 10 P. M., and_on other weekdays and 
holidays, 9 A. M. to 5 P. . The membership 
yproximately 4,000. 
Exhibition space comprises a rotunda opening 
on one side into the Court of Tapestries and Armor, 
and on the other into the Garden Court, and around 
these as a central axis are arranged fifteen exhibition 
alleries. Permanent collections include tapestries 
armor, classical art; sculpture and metal work; 
rints; Italian Renaissance paintings; early American 
_ paintings; modern paintings of all schools; Egyptian, 
_ Japanese, Chinese and Near Eastern art; textiles 
7) aod handicrafts. Two galleries are reserved for 

temporary exhibitions. 
_ The educational work covers a broad field. Free 


_ The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, was incorpor- 
ated Feb, 4, 1870. The first section of the museum 
building in Copley Square was dedicated July 3, 
1876, and the next day it was opened to the public. 
The original building was twice enlarged. The 
first section of the present building on Huntington 
f nue was opened Noy. 15, 1909. The total cost 
d, building and installation was $2,900,000. 
econd section of the proposed completed 

, the Robert Dawson Evans Galleries for 
e gift of Mrs. Evans, was opened Feb. 


eunopen and American) was 
Jed i . The annual running expenses are 
out $450,000. The museum receives no city or 
ite aid, its funds for running expenses and for 
purchases being derived entirely from private gifts 
and bequests. 

dmission is free whenever the museum is open. 


‘ re, tas (A 
a Wes : M OF IATURAL 
Field Museum of Natural History, established in , results 


; Msi ; BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 
(Officially revised by a member of the staff of the institution.) 


HISTOR 
ave been published by 
time to time. _ hey <i 

The museum has a library of 100,000_ 8, 
extensive exchange system, fully equipped dep. 
mental laboratories, an herbarium of mere than 
800,000 sheets, study collections of mammals, birds, 
fishes, reptiles and insects totaling many hundred 
thousand specimens, large taxidermy and plant 
reproduction sections, a printing shop, illustration 
studios, assaying and lapidary rooms, etc. 

In North American. Philippine, Chinese, South 
Sea Island and Tibetan ethnology, in physical an- 
thropology, in meteorites, in mineralogy, in paleon- 
tology, and in economic botany, the museum 
particularly prominent, while its series of mounted 
mammals, birds and plant reproductions furnish 
examples of the most advanced In museum practice. 

The institution is open to the public every day 
in the year except Christmas and New Year’s Days. 
A small admission fee is charged to adults except 
on. Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays, when ad- 
mission is free. i 
The museum is incorporated under Illinois State 
law, and the administrative control rests in a Board 
of Trustees, twenty-one in number. The building, _ 
erected at a cost of more than $7,000,000, is 750 feet 
by 350 feet and is built entirely of white Georgia 
marble in classic Greek design. The Director of the 
Museum is Stephen C. Simms. 


ne 
mes 


wood and stonework from Romanesque times to 
the early 19th century American.period. | 

In the Chinese and Japanese collections are 
ceramics, bronzes, jades, textiles, paintings and 
sculpture representative of the historic periods of 
Oriental culture. From the near East are carpets, 
ceramics, metal work, etc. originating in Persia 
and the adjacent regions. 

The collection of Classical art contains Greek 
sculpture in marble and bronze, ceramics, glass, 
mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, ceramics, 
glass and metal work. 

An Educational Department conducts lectures, 
gallery talks, story hours and other activities. 
quarterly Bulletin is published. The Museum is , 
open daily, except Christmas and New Year's Days, ; 
10 A. M. to 5 P. M. Admission is free. 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


public lectures, concerts and entertainments, some ; 
especially for children, are given Friday evenings, q 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons during the season. ; 
Courses (some for university credit) are given for 
adults, on art history and aesthetics; clubs are 
conducted for sketching and crafts. Graded 
classes in comparative arts reach over 1000 children 
each Saturday morning; Pade Lp modeling, 
music and dancing .are included. Research is 
conducted on art abilities. Docent service is 
provided free. 127,747 public and private school 
students, and 49,681 adults received instruction 
by educational staff in 1935. Special exhibits in ~ 
Children’s Museum; extension exhibits are sent to 
libraries and schools. _ 

_ A Department of Musical Arts was established 
in 1920. A memorial organ has been installed. 
Organ recitals and lectures on appreciation of music 
are given. The museum’s reference library con- 
tains about 14,000 books and magazines on art, 
etc.; over 35,000 lantern slides. and about 32,000 
photographs. 


2 mS Mt M tg “. Pier aery 4 Kslaeie vee P.M. 
3 eb.; a . M. Dec. and Jan.); o; 
Sundays 1 to 5 P. M. : : Gi r 

The museum possesses collections illustrating 
the art of ancient Egypt, Greece. and Rome, the 
art of mediaeval, Renaissance and modern Europe, _ 
American art, and the art of Asia. 

Its collection of Egyptian and Greek sculpture and 
Greek vases and terra cottas is the finest in this 
country; its collection of the art of China and Japan 
is unrivaled; its collection of the art of India is by 
far the largest and most representative in this 
country; and its collection of paintings and drawings 
from India is superior even to the one in the British 
Museum; the textiles form a collection of high 
quality; the paintings of which over 1,000 are ex- — 
hibited, include, besides examples of the old masters, — 
a large collection of French paintings of the nine- 
teenth century and also of early American paintings, — 


4 co 
(xt ne 
; ; 
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English, 
‘It provides 


United States—M useums of Arts and Sciences. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, at Washington, D 
C., founded and endowed by the late William Wilson 
Corcoran in 1869, is a private corporation controlled 
by a self-perpetuating board of nine trustees. The 
original home of the institution was at Penns yivania 
Avenue and 17th Street, but in 1897 its collections 
were transferred to the present building, designed by 
Ernest Flagg, of New York, and located at New 
York Avenue and 17th Street, N. W. An addition 
to the building, designed by Charles A. Platt, was 
erected in 1928 to house the collection bequeathed 
to the Gallery by the late Senator W. A. Clark of 
Montana. The value of the building and grounds 
is approximately $3,000,000, and the present value 
of the eccllections are estimated at $5,000,000. 
The endownment fund amounts to $1,500,000, 

The collection of paintings is particularly rep- 
resentative of American artists. The sculptures 
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ART, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Include casts from the antique and Rennaissance, 
4s well as original works in marble and bronze 
There are over 100 original bronzes by Antoine 
Louis Barye, French sculptor of animals. 

The W. A. Clark Collection, received in 1928, 
contains paintings by Dutch, French, English and 
other masters; a fine collection of Persian rugs, 
especially Ispahan; tapestries; laces; faience; anti. 
quities; furniture; stained glass windows; etc. 

The building is agen to the public on Mondays 
rater te ig = ee hol days 9:00° 

- M. to 4: e ., Sundays and holid 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 3 ei 

The Corcoran School of Art, also endowed by the 
founder, is open from October to May, inclusive, 
with no tuition fee, the only expense being an annual 
pence h fee of $25 and the cost of the student's 

© . 
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WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE. 


The Walters Art Gallery and its contents at 600 
North Charles St., Baltimore, were left to the city 
of Baltimore by the late Henry Walters, who died 
Nov. 30, 1931. 

There are in paintings alone, over 1,500 canvases, 
of which less than 900 are exhibited. Among those 
on view are a Raphael “Madonna of the Can- 
delabra,"" a Crivelli Madonna, a Tintoretto, a 
Titian and many other works of the Italian school, 
ineluding a group of primitives. 

In the French group, Fouquet, of the earlier 
school; Rousseau, Greuze, Fragonard, Diaz, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Corot, and other French artists of the 
nineteenth century, including g fine group of the 
Barbizon painters, are represented. 

England is represented by a Hogarth, several 
Turners, Raeburns, Gainsboroughs, Reynolds, 
Hoppners and Romneys. 

There is a van der Goes, a Rembrandt, and a 
Franz Hals. El Greco, Goya and Murillo are out- 
standing in the Spanish group and there are a num- 
ber of works of the German school. 

In statuary the field covered is equally inclusive. 

There is a large collection of Egyptian work in the 
round and in relief, Greek bronzes and marbles of 
both archaic and archaistic periods. Among the 
Greek and Etruscan vases are several of rarity. A 
group of five cistae of fine workmanship, as well as a 
large collection of bronze items of the same period, 
are shown. 


The Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic and Renais” 
sance periods have contributed carved wood, en- 
amels, ivories and metal work from the eastern 
school, as well as larger pieces in marble, stone, 
bronze and metals of the Romanesque period. 

There are several heads in the Gothic style from 
the Cathedral of St. Denis, a stained glass window 
from the Cathedral at Sens, a large number of pieces 
of church statuary and altar pieces, as well as reliefs 
and carving in ivory and wood, from France, Italy 
and Germany. Limoges and Sevres ware is in- 
cluded among a group of porcelains, 7 

An “Apollo Vanquishing the Python,” by Franca- _ 
villa, strongly influenced by Michelangelo, is among 
the Renaissance works. 

The Oriental collection includes, in addition to 
the Peachbloom vase, bronzes of the Han Dynasty, 
and over a thousand specimens of the glazes for 
which China was renowned. There is also a group 
of Persian (Iranian) and Japanese art, including 
ceramics, bronzes, tapestries and rugs. 

The collection of western manuscripts, the ma- 
jority of which are illuminated, numbers over 500 
items. There are early Greek Gospels, Horae, 
Missals and other religious manuscripts in addition 
to works devoted to secular subjects. Over 150 
Eastern manuscripts; upward of 1,400 examples of 
incunabula and a large library of art reference 
works, form a part of the collection. 


MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, Man- 
hattan, forms one of the group of buildings which 
New York owes to the public spirit of Archer M. 
Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which Buen ce by the eta at a cost of $250,000 

nd $100, for equipment. 
5 ae fireproof limestone edifice was opened on Nov. 
15, 1922. Three floors are devoted to exhibition 
rooms, which are open free to the public daily and 
Sundays. 
The Museum Bag Are pee Ae eae 
display but about one-quarter o 
ae time. “rhe top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under suitable 
conditions to students. Dr. e G. Heye, who 
founded the Museum and turned over to it nearly 


half a million specimens, is the director. 

| “Individual trustees have given important special 
collections and met the cost of field work The 
exhibits are ol pe to the public week days from 2 to © 
5 P. M., holidays excepted. Admission b 

The museum’s sole aim is to gather and preserve 
for students everything useful in illustrating and 
elucidating the anthropology of the aborigines of the 
Western Hemisphere. Field work has been con- 
stantly pursued in all parts of the New World. The 
publications and monographs of the Museum are 
notable. : 

Mr, Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museum 
six acres, near Pelham Bay Park, between Eastern 
Boulevard, Middletown Road and Jarvis Ave. A 
modern storage and study museum building has 
been erected on the site 


HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. : 


e Museum and Library of the Hispanic Society 
be patesiea occupies the central fireproof limestone 
building of the notable group on Broadway, between 
155th and 156th Streets, Manhattan, which New 
York owes to the farsighted publi¢e spirit and_gen- 
erosity of Archer M. Huntington. He is Presi- 
dent of the soviet, which he founded on May 18, 
1904, The museum building was opened in January, 
1908. It is open from 10 to 3:30 daily, and on Sun- 
fromi1to5. The reading room is open from 1 to 
3:30 daily, except Sunday and Monday. 

The deed of foundation provides for the estab- 
lishment in the City of New York of a public library 
and museum designed to be 2 link between the 
Spanish and Portuguese speaking peoples. 
also for the pel ny etal hd the Sbuey 

sh and Portuguese languages, rature, 
eesa | ee, for the study of the countries wherein 
Spanish and Portuguese.are or have been spoken 


In furtherance of these aims a collection of paint- 
ings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and a library 
of about 40, ‘books was placed in the charge of 
the society in 1904. These varied collections have 
been increased and enriched so that, for Bika 
the library now contains no fewer than 100,000 
volumes, forming the most notable Hispanic library 


Though its home and headquarters are in America, 
the Hispanic Society is an international organiza- 
tion; its members, limited to 100 members and 
300 corresponding members, include specialists 
and scholars of all countries who have become 
distinguished in the Hispanic field. a ; 

The society has held several notable exhibitions, 
among them those of the works of Sorolla, Zuloaga, 
Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, as well as of collec- 
tions of sculpture, photographs, prints, etc., -and 
has issued approximately 400 publications on Spanish 
history, literature, and art. 
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BY STATES 1936. 


Maryland.... 
68 |Massachusetts 
Michigan. ... 
Minnesota... 
Py peepee 
Missouri . 


' |New Jersey... 
New Mexico.. 
New York.... 
8 |N. Carolina. . 


North American membership, about 3,000.000. 


facob C. Klinck, Grand Master, 539 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn; Dana B. Hellings, Deputy 
Grand Master, 505 Iroquois Bldg., Buffalo; William 

FF. Strang, Senior Grand Warden, 800 Powers Bldg., 

Rochester; Gay H. Brown, Juntor Grand Warden, 

First. National Bank Bldg., Utica; William Klingen- 

stein, Grand Treasurer, 1100 Park Ave., N. Y. City; 

Charles H. Johnson, Grand Secretary, 71 West 23rd 

St.) Nix. City. 

_. Marshall R. Kernochan, Grand Marshal, New 
York: James W. Persons, Deputy Grand Marshal, 
‘Buffalo; Arthur EH. Delmhorst, Grand Standard 
Bearer, Brooklyn; Hamilton McInnes, Senior Grand 
Deacon, New Rochelle; Rae L. Egbert, Juntor Grand 
Deacon, St: George; Ossian Lang, Grand Historian, 

lushing; Frederick H. Renner, Grand Pursuivant, 

York; Henry C. Turner, Judge Advocate, Brook- 


rt * 


Tand Encampment Officers, 1934-1937. 
\ndrew Davison Agnew, Master, 815 Title Guar- 
anty Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mark Norris 
Sd reputy Master, 1107 People’s National Bank Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Harry Gilmore Pollard, 
Generalissimo, 144 Merrimack Street, Lowell, 
_ Massachusetts; Charles Noah Orr, Captain General, 
1126 Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
entor Warden (office vacant account death in office 
. Capt. General); John Temple Rice, Junior 
5 MESSING Temple, El Paso, Texas; Chester 


it 
(Headquarters, 
nd Baalted Ruler: Hon. David Scholtz, Gov- 
yf Florida, Tallahassee, Florida. 
rand_Esteemed Leading Knight: Fred B. Mell- 
, Oakland, Calif. 
Grand Esteemed Loyal Knight: Lester C. Ayer, 
ortland, Maine. 

Seana _Esteemed Lecturing Knight: H. B. Brewer, 
i per, Wyo. 

os 


he 


has been known for years that many lightning 
lischarges are multiple in character—each succeed- 
ing discharge following closely the path of the pre- 
ceding discharge. As many as 40 discharges in 0.624 

d have been recorded by the use of the rotating 


j sntly, Dr. B. F. J. Schonland and H. Collens, 
South Africa, using a modified Boys camera, 
re shown that each of the multiplé strokes is pre- 

by a leader stroke that proceeds from the 

0 the earth, to be followed by the main flash 

ling up from the earth to the cloud. 

he leader, which precedes the first flash, has 

called a stepped leader, and appears to. travel 

the form of a dart toward the earth in a series of 


Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
8. Carolina. ... 
South Dakota... 


West Virginia. . 
4 |Wisconsin..... 
WwW ine eae 48 : 
BS 53 3,800 


15,981] 2,709,105 


GRAND LODGE F. & A. M., STATE OF NEW YORK, 1936-1937. 
| lyn; William Mackenzie, Grand Tiler, Freeport: . 


Henry.G Meacham, Grand Lecturer, Seneca Falls: 
Commissioners of Appeals—George S. Tinklepaugh: 
Chief Commissioner, Griffith Bldg., Palmyra; Jacob 
H. Banton, 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. City; Arthur K. 
Kuhn, 120 Broadway, N. Y. City; William C. Prime, 
30 So. Broadway, Yonkers; Ellis J. Staley, Court 
House, Albany; F. Walter Bliss, Middleburg; Newell 
K. Cone, 98 Main 8t., Batavia. Trustees of the 
the Masonic Hall and Asylum Fund—R. A. Mansfield 
Hobbs, 71 West 23rd St., N. Y. City; Charles J. 
Reeder, 956 State St., Carthage; Christopher C. Mol- 
lenhauer, 209 Havemeyer St., Brooklyn; Walter C. 
Martin, 273 East 175th St., N. Y. City; Townsend 
Scudder, Round Hill Rd., Greenwich, Conn.; Har- 
lan P. Bosworth, 20 Dorchester Rd., Buffalo; Frank 
A. Schmidt, 14 Otsego St., Tlion. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF U. S. 


Burge Emerson, Prelate, 2021 East 22nd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Louis Lincoln Emmerson, Treasurer, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois; Adrian Hamersly, Recorder, 428 Chamber 
of Commerce, Indianapolis, Indiana; Robert Brainerd 


Gaylord, Standard Bearer, 1220 Russ Bldg., San 
Francisco, California; Caleb Byron Lear, Sword 
Bearer, 849 East Ridgewood _ Ave., Ridgewood, 


New Jersey; William Catron Gordon, Warder, 342 
East North Street, Marshall, Missouri.; Walter 
Stover, Captain of the Guard, First Citizen National 
Bank Bldg., Watertown, South Dakota. 


ELKS, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF. 
Grand Lodge, Memorial Headquarters Building, 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago.) 


Grand Inner Guard: 


George M. Th 
Charleston, S | area 


Grand Tiler: “Sidney A.- Freudenstein, New 


bef reie 1a, 

Pram "reasurer: Dr. Edward J. M 

Toledo, Ohio. ‘nai * ae 
7rand Secretary: J. E. Masters, 2750 Lak 

Ave.,. Chicago, Ill. . B viee 


= MULTIPLE LIGHTNING STROKES. 
(From an article by K. B. McEachron, research engineer of the General Electric Co.) 


path of the main flash and subsequent flash 
fepned by gic Roped loadin fe 
. mportant to understand the mechanism 
lightning in order that its notion May be eer ae 
There seems to be considerable evidence that light- 
ning does not always strike the highest object. ~ In 


fact, there is evidence to show that steel buildings” 


have been struck part way down the vertical surface 
ay Kote and steel masts have been struck below 
' e 
Apparently, local ionization may have consi 
influence in directing lightning strokes, mands ee 
this thought in mind that investigators have been 
pving to: tog ieee ste G2 between sources of 
earth's surfa n 0} 
Hantnlnoteone ce and the location of 
The evidence of 


194,788 
17'462 


U. S—Mall at Washington; National Anthem. 
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THE NEW MALL AT WASHINGTON. ; 


, Development of the Malt area, at Washington, 
from the United States Capitol to the Washington 
Monument, planned by L'Enfant 145 years ago 
was more (Oct., 1936) than 90 percent completed, 
According to the National Park Service. 

The principal activity tinder Public Works authori- 
zation has been the opening of the Vista between 
the Capitol and the Washington Monument, which 
extends beyond to the Lincoln Memorial and past 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge to the historic Lee 
Mansion and Arlington National Cemetery; develop- 
ment of Union Square at the foot of the Capitol 
grounds; construction of roads and walks; the plant- 
ing of ornamental trees and shrubs; and the develop- 
ment of lawn areas. To achieve these results it was 
necessary first to demolish and remove obtrusive 
temporary structures which had been erected in the 
Mall area during the War emergency, a heating 

lant with high smoke stacks and disfiguring build- 
ngs which had served the Botanic Gardens formerly 
occupying the site of Union Square. 

Under Public Works authorization four parallel 
roadways extending from the foot of the Bes al ie to 
the Washington Monument, totaling approximately 
four miles of highways, have been constructed. 
Each of these roads is paralleled by a broad walk 
which will be lined with park benches. The areas 
bordering the outer roads on the north and south 
have been planted with four parallel rows of 
American Elms from Connecticut, numbering in all 

trees. 

In the center panels, or vista, between the two 
inner roads, a lawn area has been developed to pro- 
vide a perpetual greensward. The effect of this 
green carpet, 300 feet in width and approximately 
one mile in length, spread between the Capitol and 
the Washington Monument, and bordered by two 
groves of American Elms, will not be matched by 
any formal park development existing in the world 
today. To teas the beauty of this lawn area an 
underground sprinkling system has been installed, 
permitting proper watering of the area. This vista 
area required the grading, topsoiling, and seeding 
of 374 acres of lawn area. The sprinkling installa- 
tion included 1,500 water jets, each covering an area 
of 524 square feet of lawn and each giving four gal- 
lons of water per minute of operation. The system 

rovides a rainfall equivalent to 4/10 inch per one- 
halt hour of operation. 

Another feature of the new Mall development is 
the lighting installation. The posts are 21 feet high 
and are made of fluted bronze. The lamp is a cylinder 
of glass, innerfrosted to prevent glare. It is bordered 
with bronze at the top and bottom, but the cylinder 

r is unobstructed, 


pro age ae 2 an even distri- 
bution of illumination. The inside top of the cylinder 


is a mirror which controls reflection and th read 
of the light rays. ‘se 

The Union Square area had been selected for the 
U.S. Grant. Memorial, erected by the G. A, R., and 
the George Gordon Meade Memorial, erected by the 
State of Pennsylvania. The former contains a large 
equestrian statue as its central feature with cavalry 
and artillery groups. -_ 

A consideration in the development of Unid 
Square was the saving of the valuable and im octane 
trees which had been placed in the area. 41 trees 
were transplanted in developing the square. Among 
these were the Rutherford B. Hayes Memorial Oak, 
planted by the former Chief Executive during his 
term in Congress when he served as Chairmen of 
the Library Committee. The tree is a “Lea Oak", 
a& rare and valuable native specimen. Among the 
other trees transplanted was the ‘‘Oak of Confucius’. 
This uhusual specimen was grown from an acorn 
taken from the grave of the Oriental Philosopher 
and presented to a member of Congress who planted 
the seedling in the square. The tree is commonly 
Known as a “Bristle Tooth Oak". It is umbrella- 
like in shape, is about 20 feet in height, and has a 
crown spread of 22 feet. The O. R. Singleton Me- 
morial tree was also included among those trans- 
planted. This tree is rare Cut-Leaf Linden and is 
the only tree of its Kind in the National Capitol 
Park- System. 

Another worthy specimen transplanted in the 
Square was a giant Zelkova tree sporting a 100-foot 
spread at the crown. This is a Chinese tree of un- 
usual interest in the United States. It has a multiple 
trunk totaling more than 6 feet in diameter, and thi 
moving of the tree required the taking of a bali o 
earth about its roots 28 feet in diameter and 42 
inches deep. Despite the tremendous obstacles 


faced in the execution of this task the tree was sue- — 


cessfully moved and is in perfect condition. Other 
trees transplanted included the Dan Vorhess Me- 
morial Sycamore, a large redflowering Horsechestnut, 


a rare American hybrid, and an Incense Cedar, an : 


important Asiatic tree of the Deodar family. 

In addition to the trees transplanted, 29 large 
American Elms from various points in Maryland 
and Virginia were planted in Union Square, border= 
ing the new roads and walks and the Meade. Me- 
morial. These trees were selected for their vase-shape 
to match the trees paralleling the Mall roads. 

Among the important shrubs planted in Union 
Square were 70 Old English Boxwoods planted about 
the Grant Memorial. These boxwoods were matched 
to size and appearance, averaging 8 feet in height 
and 12 feet in circumference. They were selected in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina and 
number some rare and beautiful specimens among 


| them. 


Edd THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


By an Act of Congress, approved by the President 
on March 3, 1931, the words and music of “The 
Star Spangled Banner’’ were designated as the 
national anthem of the United States of America.” 

The words were written in 1814 by Francis Scott 
Key (1780-1843), a lawyer, of Frederick, Md., and 
Washi on, who, as 4 visitor on board a British 
vessel in ene tt fea witnessed the British bom- 

ment of Fort McHenry. 
Bee words were sung to the air of “Anacreon in 
Heaven” and gained at once popularity as a national 


Be Pindicver the National Anthem is played on 


board a vessel of the Navy, at 4a naval station, or 
at any place where persons belongihg to the naval 
service are present, all officers and enlisted men not 


in formation shall stand At attention lacing toward: i 


the music (except at colors, when they shall face 
toward the colors). in uniform, covered, they 
shall salute at the first note of the anthem, retaining 
the position of salute until the last note of the anthem. 
If not in uniform and covered, they shall uncover at 
the first note of the anthem, holding the headdress 
opposite the left shoulder and so remain until the 
last note of the anthem, except that in inclement 
weather the headdress may ,be slightly raised.” 


\ 
Fort Jefferson, which gives its name to Fort 
Jefferson National Monument, Florida, still ranks 
as the largest all-masonry fortification in the Western 
although it was abandoned as an active 
defense in 1873, and was but a ruin when trans- 


tred in 1900 from the War Department to the 
ayy “Department. President Roosevelt pro- 
elaimed it a national monument on January 4, 1935. 


he stronghold in whieh Doctor Mudd was im- 
Bibotied fon nis supposed complicity in the con- 
spiracy to assassinate Abraham Lincoln was com- 
menced in 1846, but it was planned on such a scale, 
and its construction proved so difficult and a 
that it was not ready for garrisoning until 1860. 
Even before its completion, it was generally con- 
ceded to be largely useless for military purposes. 

‘Andrew Jackson was one of the prime factors in 
the movenient to fortify Garden Key, which is one 
of the Dry Tortugas group. As early as agit ae 

urged the expediency of fortifying the island 
use of its supposed strategic position, com- 
manding the trade routes of American shipping 


FORT JEFFERSON. 


through the Straits of Florida. At that time the 
were Twist: holdings in the Caribbean, and i 


was pointed out by a leading Savannah newspaper — 


that ‘‘the United States had no suitable retreat 
for the navy along 500 miles of coast. 


Hence the massive walls, hexagonal in shape and : 


fully bastioned, slowly rose from the sea. 
vate was to become the most dreaded of all Federal 


risons, during the War. between the States—re-— 


aptized with the name, ‘‘Devil’s Island of Ameriea.’’ 
Shark-infested depths, between the prisoners and 
the mainland, cut off every hope of Sanne. 

Today the area is a sportsman's Paradise. Here 
is one of the greatest marine gardens in the world. 
No less than 600 varieties of aquatic life have been 
catalogued. ; 

On Bird Key, another in the group, are bird and 
turtle refuges Maintained by the Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey. Here noddy and sooty terns nest by 
thousands, and the man-o-war-bird come to rest. 
Loggerhead Key contains the marine biological 
laboratory of the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 
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__ BIRD REFUGES AND B 


‘Wildlife refuges maintained under the 1 Oa — Pe 
Bureau of Biological Survey numbered 164 at the’ 
close of the fiscal year 1936. All species of wildlife 
are protected on these refuges, which were established 
~principally for birds, though 10, on which birds also 
-have sanctuary, are primarily big-game preserves 
and ranges, devoted to the perpetuation of buffalo, 
elk, deer, bighorns, antelope, and (in Alaska) rein- 
deer, caribou, and muskoxen. 
_ Three of the big-game ranges were established in 
> 1936 on public domain in connection with the organi- 
zation A grazing districts under the Taylor Act of 
1934, and these three—Desert Game Range, Nev., 
- Charles Sheldon Game Range, Nev., and Hart 
Mountain Game Range, Oreg.—are under joint juris- 
ction of the Agricultural and Interior Departments. 
he other preserves for big game are as follows: 
National Bison Range, Mont.; Niobrara Game 
Preserve, Nebr.; Charles Sheldon Antelope Refuge, 
Nev.; Sullys Hill Game Preserve, N. Dak.; Wichita 
ountains Wildlife Refuge, Okla.; Elk Refuge (for 
winter feeding), Wyo.; Nunivak Island Wildlife 
- Refuge, Alaska. 
_ The 164 refuges of the Biological Survey have 
reage in the United States as follows: Waterfowl 
: - Tefuges (112), 2,146,705 acres; other bird refuges (42), 
49 acres; big-game preserves and ranges (9), 
158,539 acres. 
_ The area of the 148 refuges in the United States 
ggregates 5,336,493 acres. In addition the acreage 
12 in Alaska is estimated at 4,603,410 acres, and 
2 in Puerto Rico at 3,120 acres, This makes an 


Bane 


acreage undetermined. 

_ At the end of 1936 about 50 additional bird refuges 
were in process of establishment, but not yet placed 
‘under administration by the Biological Survey, 

Making a total of 214 wildlife refuges now under ad- 

- ministration or in process of establishment. 
F the 112 waterfowl refuges, 55, were established 
ng the year 1936. A few examples, as follows 


b 4 Ph 
__The camel, although without modern streamline 
ects, and rather clumsy, is still respected in the 
ansportation field where there are much sand, 

water and no roads, says a bulletin of the 
ational Geographic Society. Some deserts have 
been spanned by modern roads, rendering the 
2umped ruminant somewhat useless, but until all 

ae so spanned, the camel will remain in- 
clays able. Camels are just as important in arid 

ms of Ethiopia today as they have been in 
me past wars. 


s, few American laymen are aware that 
camels were imported to form a Camel 


“At 
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t 

Cud-Chewer family trait of a two-way digestive 
_ System in the three stomachs he has. ahs 

Since being on his own in the desert, he has 
Worked hard for a living and has acquired a few 
5 tle comforts of his own. Callous cushions on 
¢ _ knees, and chest have helped him endure hard 
desert surfaces. He has learned how to close his 
oblique nostrils against dust and sand. His hump 
of muscle and fat is a convenient store-room for 
i ig energy. His foot, with its two toes covered 
with a cushion-like pad of hardened skin, expands 
u der his weight and prevents his sinking too deeply 
into sand. It can even be half-soled; caravan 
zuides and drivers carry a piece of leather to sew 
it when he is ane by wearing the whole 


Cu 


away. Within his digestive tract he can 


‘to 69,894 acres is vested in the Government, and 


indicate the nature of the bird refuge 
Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, Ark.: 

area for all species of waterfowl, particular! 
mallard ducks. Deer, 


bears, and fur-bearing ani 
abound on the upland portions of the area. 


sc, 


additional land, which will bring the total refuge — 
acreage to 110,000, is in the process of acquisition. 
Delta Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, La.: An 
area that winters great numbers of geese and ducks, 
especially pincvails, canvasbacks, and spoonbills; 
39,20 acres are being acquired and, pending transfer 
of title to the Government, the entire area is being 
maintained as a sanctuary under Executive order. 
Seney Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, Mich.: This 
area produces large numbers of waterfowl, ruffed 
grouse, prairie chickens, and sandhill cranes as well 
as beavers, deer, raccoons, and some bears. <A total 
of 88,720 acres is being acquired. 
Lower Souris Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, N. 
Dak.; This 37,000-acre nesting area for geese and 
ducks of 13 species, serves also as a refuge for numer- 
ous pheasants, sharp-tailed grouse, prairie chickens, 
pinnated grouse, and Hungarian partridges. Addi- 
tional, lands, which will increase the refuge area to 
58,200 acres, are being acquired. } 
Malheur Migratory Bird Refuge, Oreg.: This 
161,610-acre breeding area for many species of water- 
fowl and shore birds, also harbors numbers of mule, 
aon antelope, beavers, raccoons, minks, and musk- 
rats. 
Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, Utah: An 
area of 64,216 acres that serves as a breeding, feed- 
ing, and concentration area for ducks, geese, and re. 
shore birds. 
Upper Mississippi River Wildlife and Fish Refuge: 
An area of approximately 145,000 acres, extending 
along 300 miles of the Mississippi River in the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois. It is 
a general wildlife refuge and breeding place for migra- 
tory birds, game birds, and fur-bearing animals. 
Nongame Bird Refuges: Many refuges, including 
various bird rocks, rookeries, and nesting islands 
along the sea coasts and about interior lakes, are 
principally the resorts of sea birds and other non- 
game species. 


THE CAMEL A NATIVE AMERICAN? 


store a gallon or two of water for future use. His 
only claim to beauty, his very long eyelashes, are 
also a great business asset, for they protect his 
keen vision against sun glare and drifting sand. 
This adaptation to desert life has made the camel 
the most important domestic animal in Africa: 
A census some years ago in Cirenaica, Libia, es- 
timated that the camel population exceeded the 
= en by 20 to 1—5 million camels for 250,000 
If camel family history could be handed down 
from beast to beast, would a weary Arabian camel 
lament that his antediluvian ancestors had reputedly 
trekked across the Bering Sea isthmus from North 
America into Asia? Would he envy his distant 
relatives running wild in Turkestan, either never 
enslaved by man or freed from him by the fabulous 
Taklamakan sand storm which buried human 
beings but could not smother camels with closed 
nostrils? Those would be the only Asiatic cousins 
to envy, for all the other members of the Bactrian 
side of the camel family—those stockier shaggy 
specimens with two humps—are entirely domes- 
ticated. Perhaps he would speculate about his’ 
South American cousins, who have no hump at 
all to show for their camel heritage—the llamas, 
vicunas, guanacos, and alpacas. é 
The life of the Arabian camel is burdensome. A 
chief source of income around the Libian Desert is 
breeding camels to sell to caravans, in some of which 
as many as 1,000 camels file along at 244 miles per 
hour for 16 hours a day. As a desert pack animal — 
the camel is unsurpassed. One can carry 33 gallons 
of water in light metal tanks, or a little less in the 
native sheepskin ‘bottles. His average ack 
load varies in weight from 250 pounds to 1,000. 
His ability to dispense entirely with water ‘is 
frequently overestimated. Lacking both water - 
and grazing, the camel can hardly exist longer 
than a few days. For a long time, however, camels 
may be gizu, by which Arabs mean ‘‘content-with- 
green-herbage-so-that-they-do-not-need-to-drink.”’ A 
whole herd may be penned up in a waterless valley 
for two or three months where rain has brought a 
covering of green growth, and at the end of that 
time they will emerge fat and sleek, with great firm 
Mabe pendleat ine Dhysieas haa The supreme 
slica: e camel menu is a nose- ful ¢ 
tree leaves or thorny shrubs. ites ie 
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REPORTED PRODUCTION OF LUMBER IN THE UNITED STATES, 
_ @igures, by United States Census Bureau and United States Forest Service, Show millions of board feet. 
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The production of lumber by selected mills in the 
United States in 1935 increased 29.7 percent as com- 
pared with the production of the same group of 
mills in 1934, according to a preliminary report by 
-the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
compiled from returns made by 779 mills, which con- 
tributed 53.8 percent of the total cut of all mills 
reporting for 1934. The cut of these mills—each of 
which sawed at least 2,000,000 feet, board measure, 
either in 1935 or in 1934—amounted to 10,815,258,- 
000 feet in 1935, as against 8,335,477,000 feet in 1934. 

Lath produced in 1934 numbered 416,308,000, as 
against 408,192,000 in 1933; shingles, 3,477,063 
Squares, as compared with 3,662,250 squares in 1933. 

Fires, storms, and insects destroy, each year, in 
the United States, 7,000,000,000 board feet of 
standing timber. 

The production of lumber in chief states (m. feet: 
b. m.) in 1934 was—Washington, 3,064,270; Oregon, 
2,379,642; California and Nevada, 1,014,747 


Mississippi, 875,206; Louisiana, 774,646; Alabama, 
659,152; Arkansas, 627,647; Texas, 594,479; North 
Carolina, 571,452. Pte ia 4,472,503. 

By chief varieties the 1934 saw was (m. feet, b. m,) 
Douglas fir, 4,065,828; ponderosa pine, 1,806,220: 
oak, 1,082,670; white pine, 755,882; hemlock, 47-8, 
130; red gum, 393,293; maple, 310,590; redwood. 
282,149; spruce, 259,345. 

Standing timber (1,000,000 board feet) in chief 
states—Oregon, 396,000; California, 282,400; Wash- 
ington, 256,000; Idaho, 81,300; Montana, 49,800; 
Colorado, 49,200; Louisiana, 41,000; Maine, 40,000: 
oes 40,000; Minnesota, 36,000; Alabama, 
New York, 26,000; Mississippi, 25,000; Arkansas, 
cally Arizona, 21,000; Georgia, 21,000; Kentucky, 


000. 

In 1933 the lumber-timber industry had an average 
of 189,367 wage earners; wages in. the year, $113,- 
183,000; cost of materials, $123,450,000; value of 
products, $350,464,000. 


DENSITY (ACTUAL.WEIGHT) OF CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 


(Grams per cubic centimeter. 


Grams. | Melting Pt. , 
Cent.° 
2.43 59.7 
6.55 630.5 
1.40 -189.2 
5.73 (820) 
3.78 850 
9.67 271 
2.45 2300 
4.2 =7.2 
8.37 20.9 
1.873 26 
1.54 810 
3.52 73500 
2.25 ja cs 
7.02 640 
2.2 —101.6 
6.93 1615 
8.71 1480 
8.4 1950 
8.89 1083 
4.77 ae 
1.5 -223 
5.93 29.7 
5.46 958.5 
1.85 $ 
19.3 1063 
13.3 (1700 
0.19 272 
0.763 —259 .14 
7.28 155 
4.94 113.5 
X88. 5 1535 
a sts | “a 
S. 
a) a ae ieee tee 
ae. OE ican 1.741 651 
Manganese...........-- 7.3 1260 


= Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. 


To reduce to Ibs. multiply by 62.4) 


A Grams. Melting Pt 
Cent.° 
Mercury, liquid: ........ 13.596 —38 .87 
Molybdenum........... 10.2 2620 
INGOMISRNGEN. . ./ci., ose es 7.00 840 
TO Re ee 1.204 —248.67 
Pn ee eee 8.8 1455 
Nitrogen, liquid.:...... 0.810 —209.86 
aT Sees 22.5 2700 
Oxygen, liquid.......... 1.132 —218.4 
Padadin...< . - oA3% Syn) 11.5 1553 
Phosphorus, red........ 2.20 44.1 
Platinum 21.37 1773.5 
Potassium 0.870 62.3 
Praseodymium 6.6 940 
Rhodium 12.54 1985 
Rubidium 1.532 38.5 
Ruthenium 12.30 2450 
arium Kier x 1300 
Selenium 4.82 220 
Silicon, crystal.......... 2.42 1420 
Stiver canter. i2\5 ce oe 10.42 960.5 
WOMB gf See ene st 0.971 97.5 
Strontium, solid......... 2.60 800 
Sulphur, solid.......... 2.0 113 
Pantalwiress. fs chee, te 16.6 2850 
Tellurium, crystal. ...... 6.25 452 
Ps, is’: Cir: Sao 7 - ee Piste 5 
SU AIOVANTER . Sts ost 3 
Mh Ee ee 7.184 231.89 
ipastunt PE. Bree 4.5 00. 
TungHteMs\; . Pons aes cree 18.6 3370 
rani SO Ae sitet « tn 18.7 ¥1850 
PMA .5 5 Fay thee 5.6.) . 1710 
menor: ligwid ..1. 245s 3.52 —140 
WeMnes) - Skeet 4.57 1490 
SAAR AONE Foy ete wet acon 4.32 419.47 
POMS 2 Pa ee Sho ws 6.53 1900 


UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


F 4 

“The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
responsible for surveys of the coasts of the United 
States and its possessions, including. rivers to the 
head of tidewater, and the publication of navigational 


ft and ch: a 
control o esmolocteal Ticenaeeaiak: vast 
servations; ‘y measurements; 
tions vrs the packatide of latitude. z 


astronomical 
‘an 


The results of these surveys and studies are pub- 
lished as nautical charts; United States Coast Pilots 
giving detailed sailing directions; annual tables giv- 
ing predicted times and heights of tides at many © 
ports and the velocities and directions of tidal cur- 
rents; charts showing the magnetic declination; 
Notice to Mariners (published jointly with the Bu- 
reau of Lighthouses). The survey also prepares 
and Lael poh aeronautical charts of the De- 

artment of Commerce. 

< In addition to annual and special publications 
covering the results of the observations, investiga- 
tions and researches in which it engages, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey issues comprehensive manuals 
prescribing the instructions and specifications which — 
obtain for its various classes of surveying. —, i 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey charts, maps and 
publications are sold by the Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 
Washington, D. C. 


PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS | 

(The statistics were gathered by the 

The data covers 171 State hospitals; 1 Federal | 
hospital; 22 Veterans hospitals; 206 private hos- 
itals—a total of 469, containing, at the end of 
< 1934, a total of 403,519 patients, not including 
‘ 48,153 on parole, as against 391,791 patients in the 
hospitals at the beginning of 1934. 
- Discharges during the year were 76,022; deaths 


: ADMISSION IN 1934, BY STATES 


pa State. Pat’s. State. | Pat's. State. Pat's. State. .| Pat's. 

eee Alabama... -..- 1,515||lowa..)..22-- 4: 2,747||Nevada.......- 95||South Dakota... 399 
bat aan Rawat |e ’963|\Kansas........ 1105||New Hampshire.|:  538'/Tennessee..... . 028 
Hoe SArkansas’.:.:.. ../ 1,991||Kentucky...... 2,689||New Jersey..... ,627||Texas. 3,130 
fe SO AMLON MIA 0.) 8,330)|Louisiana...... 2,127||New Mexico... . 187,|Utah. 290 : 
Erp @Olorado 4. 1,758]|/Maine.....-.'.- 540||New York...... 22,816)| Vermont. 641 
‘ Connecticut..... 4,458'|Maryland...... 2,939|| North Carolina. . 2,570|| Virginia. ....-.. 2,889. 
342,|Massachusetts. . ,298|| North Dakota. . 399||Washington. . . . 1,721 
868 || Michigan. . 3,545}/Ohio.........-. 6,228/|| West Virginia.. . 946 | 
2,854||Oklahoma. . 2,040|| Wisconsin... ... 3,727 
1,722||Oregon......... 1,042})Wyoming...... 27 4 

3,192/|Pennsylvania...| 8,620 : ae 
507||Rhode Island... 688||United States. ..| 134,237 © 
813!|South Carolina. . 1,217 { 


were 93,438; (males, 47,548; females, 45,890). 
were 2,724. 
ik t 


i 


if 
“s 
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A PATIENTS IN ALL HOSPITALS 
At the beginning of 1933 there were in all the hos- 
itals for mental diseases 376,748 patients, of whom 
21,824 were in State institutions, and 12,909 were 
U. 8. Veterans’ hospitals. And at the same time 
were 40,774 inmates 6n parole, not counted 


= 


ere 

above. 
EA aleaiond in 1933 were 130,353, of whom 77,166 

, i 

9, 


Mi ; ‘ectives and epileptics in institutions at the beginning of 1934 (not included in above figures), 
Dente tase rraalo ae ). Admissions in 1934 were 13,656; discharges were 6,447; deaths, 


FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 1933. 


were males, and 53,187 were females. Of the admis- 
sions, 94,889 were first admissions, persons who had ~ 
not been there before. ‘ . 

Discharges were 69,631, and deaths were 32,072. 
In the hospitals at the end of the year were 389,500, 
peck counting 46,071, who were on parole or otherwise 
absent. 


ADMISSION IN 1933, BY STATES. 


States Pat's | States Pat’s 
i Av, No, . No. 
Nevada...... oe 90|South Dakota... 367 
28 4|/New Hampshire. 488 Tennessee. ...... eee fy) ; 
Pt Ale 5 Kentucky....... ,o11]/New Jersey... .. 4,547)|Texas........., ,916 
8,041)|Louisiana. . 2,036|New Mexico..... LIS Wtab:. ce. ake ee 30 
Li a@ine..... 525|New York...... 22,760) Vermont 586 
3,767|Maryland... . 2,734| North Carolina. . 2,573) Virginia... . 2,559 
336) Massachusett: 5,858! North Dakota... . 368) Washington 1,637 
956) Michigan. .. Ohi 6,318 | West Virgin 836 
1,308|/Minnesota. | 2,094) Wisconsin. . 3,963 
2,222) Mississippi. | ,086) Wyoming. . oy 247 
178) Missouri. . . .|| 3,309|Pennsylvania, .. 8,423) ——— 
9,482/Montana........ 460/ Rhode Island... . 667) United States... .|130,353 
Beata ie 2,109||\NebrasKa.......| 814\/South Carolina..! 1,208) 


- Children under institutional care on Jan. 1, 
As 3, were 299,417. During that year 112,626 were 
_ received for care, of whom 40,749 came from the 
courts, and had been received from agencies and in- 
stitutions. Over one half of the children were from 
6 to 13 years old. They all were classed as dependent 
d neglected. 
Of the 292,397 under care on Dec. 31, that year, 
02,577 were in foster homes. Of the 119,646 dis- 
rged in the year, 5,833 were legally adopted. 
Juvenile delinquents in public institutions on 
1933 numbered 28,770, of whom 20,224 were 


the total juvenile delinquents discharged during 


were transferred to other institutions; 10.6 per cent 
escaped; 0.2 per cent died; and 4.3 per cent were 
otherwise discharged. . 

The fact that during the year 18,065 juvenile de- 
linquents were paroled, and 3,946 parole violators 
were returned to the institutions, indicates, roughly, 
that about 22 per cent of those paroled violated their — 
paroles; and the fact that during the year 2,891 juve- — 
nile delinquents escaped from the institutions, while 
only. 2,096 escaped delinquents were recaptured, 
indicates that about 27 per cent of those who escaped 
were not recaptured. 

Of the 17,017 juvenile delinquents received from — 
the courts, 57 had been charged with homicide; 247, 


Of the t 
‘the year, only 14.1 per cent had served their terms: 


66.7 ber cent were paroled or pardoned; 4 per cent 


robbery; 222, assault; 2,177, burglary; auto theft, 
579; other larcenies, 3,876; forgery. qa: tapes 79. z 


CENSUS OF BLIND AND DEAF MUTES, 1930. 
Deaf 


ue 1920 the blind numbered 52,567; deaf mutes, 
_ 44,885. The number per million of general popula- 
; ee was—(1930) blind, 517; deaf mutes, 465; (1920) 


ur : Deaf. Deaf Wi. 
State. Blind. State. | Blind. | Mutes. |} State. | Blind. | Mutes. || State. | Blind. Mend. 
? 0. No, No. No. No. 
1,415 i iNev... ' 64 30]/S. C.. 
25! 3)\N. He. 251 2221/8. D. 
1,10! 1 ING Sisae 1,222} 1,324'|Tenn. 
2,597 1,062/|N. M., 607 262)|Texas 
ee 44)|N. Y... 4,418) 5,373/|Utah 
bet ZIIN. C... 1,318} 1,334)/Vt..... 
ae NB... 195 306/|Va.... 
re Ohio... 4,154) 3,047||/Wash. 
wont Okla 1,167 ,372||W. Va. 814 i 
ue Ore 496 54! ere 1,530 - 
Pets Re nua 4,373] - 4,699]|Wyo. .. 53 60 
2904 i 347 339||U. S...| 63,489 57,084 


blind, 497; deaf mutes, 425. 2 c ek 
ions deaf mutes were 1,942 in 1930; 169 in 


» 
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free white males, 16 yrs. and over, 807,094; free 
white males under 16 yrs., 791,850; free white females, 
aeeaee all other free persons, 59,166; slaves, 

New Hampshire, not including Vermont towns— 
(1641), 1,000; (1675), 4,000; (1689), 6,000; (1716), 
9,000; (1732), 12,500; us 24,000; (1761), 38,000; 
(1767), 52,700; (1773), 79,092; (1775) 81,000; (1786), 
96,755. Figures, 1767-1786 ‘are censuses. 


Massachusetts, including Maine—(1632), 2,300; 
(1643), 16,500; (1675), 33,000; (1692), 60,000; 
(1721), 94,000; (1735), 145,000; (1742), 165,000; | 


(1755), 200,000. 


Negroes. Census 
(1776), 338,667; (1784), 408,059. 

Maine, estimate based on the Massachusetts census 
of 1764-1784—(1764-5), 23,993; (1776), 47,520; 
(1734), 61,406. 

Connecticut— (1643), 5,500; (1665), 9,000; (1679), 

; (1689), 20,000; é 


The 1735 figures include 2,600 


figures were—(1764~5), 269,711; | 


14,000; ’ 5 >; (1713), 34,000; (1730) 
51,600; (1749), 100,090; (1756), 180,612; (1761) 
caw (1774), 196,088; (1782), 208,870. Figures 


56-1782 are censuses. Figures for 1761 include 
930 Indians. 


New York, including Vermont—(i664), 7,000; 
(1673), 10,500; (1689), 20,000; (1771), 168,006; 
(1775), 190,000. Figures for 1771 are census, and 


include 4,669 for Vermont towns. 


New York, census figures—(1698), 18,067; (1703), 
20,748; (1712), 22,608; (1723), 40,564; (1731); 
60,289; (1737), 60,437; (1746), 70,000; (1749), 


73,448: (1756), 96,790; (1786), 238,895. 


J __U. 8.—Colonial Population: Immigration: Prison Census. 429 
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New Jersey—(1702), 15,000; (1726, census), 
32,442; (1737), census), 47,369; (1745, ene 
61,383; (1749), 60,000; (1754), 78,500; (1774), 


150,000! 


32,258; (1712), census), 46,073; (1715), 50,200; 
(1719), 61,000; (1748), 130,000; (1755, census), 
153,564 (1761), _ 64,007; (1770), 200,000; (1783), 
254,000. The 1712 figures include 8,330 Negroes; 


(1701), 5,009; 
(1732), 36,000; (75) 
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South Carolina—(1682), 2,200; (1708), 9,500; 
(1714), 16,300; (1720), 20,828 (1749), 64,000; (1763); 
105,000; (1773), 175,000. The 1708 figures include 
5,500 Negroes; those for 1773 include 110,000 Negroes. 

Georgia—(1752), 5,000; “(1760), 9,000; _(1766), 
18,000; (1773), 33,000; (1776), 50,000. The Negroes 
in 1790 numbered 29,662. 


IMMIGRATION BY Y 

On April 1, 1930, the foreign-born population of 
the United States was 14,204,149. 

Of this number 4,429,494, or 31.2 cent, ar- 

rived in 1900 or earlier; 3,823,694, or 26.9 per cent, 


between 1901 and 1910; 2,541,946, or 17.9 per cent, | 


between 1911 and 1919; and 2,823,399, or 19.9 per 
cent, between 1920 and 1930. 

Of the foreign-born white, 32.7 per cent arrived 
in the United States in 1900 or earlier, as compared. 
with 7.7 per cent for the Negroes, 6.3 per cent for the 
Mexicans, 19.9 per cent for the Chinese, and 10.4 per 
cent for the Japanese. 

Arrivals here 1920 to April 1, 1930, account for 35.5 

cent of the Negro imm nts, .6 of the 
exicans, 21.9 of the Indians, 36.2 of the Chinese, 
and 20.1 of the Japanese. 

The Negroes have come in large part from the 
West Indies. 


EARS AND PERIODS. 


The Indians have come from Central America, 
In the foreign-born white population of the United 
States in 1930, natives of countries in Northwestern 
Europe and of Germany represented as a whole an 
= immigration than those from other parts of 
urope. 


Of the total returned as born in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, which was 1,223,200, 37.6 per cent ar- 
rived in the United States in 1900 or earlier; as did 
46.4 per cent of the 744,810 born in the Irish Free 
State, 49.9 per cent of the 1,122,576 born in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and 58.3 per cent of the 
1,608,814 born in Germany. 


Of those born in Italy, only 17.8 per cent arrived 
in the United States in 1900 or earlier; of those 
born in Poland, only 19 per cent; and of those born 
in Russia, only 21 per cent. 


PRISON CENSUS AS OF JANUARY 
from the annual census [1934] taken by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce.) : 


(Inmates in State and Federal prisons 


State. 
Maryland 


State. 


1||Nevada 
New Hampshire . 


North Carojina 
North Dakota 
3,943};/Ohio.....+..... 
2,939| Oklahoma 

524|| Oregon 


Figures for 1935 from the annual census of State 
and Federal prisons and reformatories show that 
here were in the prisons on Jan. 1, 1935, 138,316 
risoners, of which number 4,547 were females. 
risoners received from the courts during 1935 totaled 
65,723; but the total admissions, including, besides 
the above number, parole violators returned, escaped 
prisoners recaptured, and transfers, were 81,681. 
Discharges from State and Federal prisons during 
1935 numbered 64,734, distributed as follows: Re- 
leased on expiration of sentence, 23,332; paroled, 
30,409; conditional release, 4,685; pardoned, 2,049; 
Otherwise released, 1,946;. executed, 123; died (in- 
eluding 13 suicides), 901; and escaped, 1,289. : 
The figures given above do not include the State 


1, 1935. 


Prisoners State. Prisoners 
Fe ete, 2,581}|Pennsylvania...:...... 6,323 
oe 2,827||Rhode Island. ........ 455 
| 7,487||South Carolina........ 1,165 
Seidisrs 2,659||South Dakota...>..... _ 544 
PRE, OS ee ‘Tennessee...........: 2,823 
EPS #4,5361\ Texas ><). stasis 5,214 
res gto. 548 [Utah onto ote eso 290 
FR 1,213]|Vermoht: 225-57. cae 383. 
sSaees 1L58}) Vireinié --. ok aioe are 3,454 
Betton 229||Washington..........4 1,809 
Bers 2,975||West Virginia......... 198 
8 cs 531||Wisconsin............ 2,305 
ope 9,361||Wyoming............. 314 
Peete ae Federal. 2:32.25 ase 12,080 
eee 8,819 Total U. 8... .%.00-)) Soe 
ees 196 
ree ee 808 
prisons in Alabama, Georgia, or Mississippi, whic! 
sent no report for 1935. A rough estimate is that 


these institutions received between 7 and 8 percent 
of the whole number in the State and Federal prisons 
and reformatories. Therefore, the number of sen- 
tenced prisoners in these institutions on Jan. 1, 1935, 
has been estimated to be 149,531, or 117.6 per 100,- 
000 of the ppanuiasey of all ages. ae 

The 1933 census of county and city jails sho 
46,292 prisoners in these institutions on Jan. 1, 1933. 
A ater estimate indicates that these figures were 
about 90 per cent complete. Hence, the total num- 
ber of jail prisoners on January 1, 1933 was DEOp aby 
pout $1,436, or about 25 per cent of all civil prisons: 
fn the United States on that date. 
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United States—Crime ¢ 


CRIME AND THE 
(From an address by John Edgar Hoover, Director, 


Ee We have youth in crime because we have failed to 

_ ~provide youth with proper outlets and upbringing. 
_- Only in the rarest instances of diseased minds can 
we say that the first offender commits crimes out of 
sheer antisocial sentiments. Children are driven to 
crime because of deep-laid faults in society such as 

; poxerhy. degeneracy, and because their elders neglect 
them. 

When youth commits a crime, generally it is be- 
cause older persons have committed a greater crime; 
it is because of laxity in early discipline; because of 
apathy on the : part of parents and neglect by those 
of the community who should help the helpless; be- 
tause of distorted views held by those who should 

know better and who have-allowed adolescent minds 

to take a downward direction which can lead only to 

- destruction. é 
Today, aS you know, 20 percent of our crime is 
- the work of persons who have not yet even reached 
the voting age. This means that one-fifth of all mur- 
derers, of arson, thievery, robbery, and the other 
malignant outrages against our commonwealth are 
committed by persons of immature bodies and im- 
Mature minds, persons who should be reaching the 
threshold of useful life. However, this 20 percent 
falls tragically short of the ideal of American citizen- 
It is not a pleasant picture. It is not a health- 
It is not a normal condition when a 


Ep 2, 


of a set of circumstances in which one-fifth of our 
most deadly outlaws, our murderers, our machine- 
- gunning desperadoes, are little beyond childhood. 
_ It becomes incumbent upon all of us, therefore, to 
_ recognize and admit the causes for such scandalous 


» it 
ee TRUE COSTS 
* _ (rom an address by J. Edgar Hoover, Sept. 19, 1936, 


It is all very well to say that youth should have 
ts fling, but statistics show that the way of youth 
tending too swiftly toward™the path of crime. 
“here is no excuse for the fact that 700,000 American 
oys and girls were enlisted in the army of crime 
- prior to reaching voting age. There is no suitable 
explanation which the fathers and mothers of 
America can make for this outrageous situation. 
-_ In addition to criminal wreckage of youth, which 
lays a heavy enough burden on us all, this parental 
erence in America tends to create a weakening 
N of our political structure. Instigators of 
f "subversive activities against our form of Government 
po Feeruit their army of revolt from the ranks of youth. 
And they win these tragic, misguided young 
zealots because parents have been too lazy or too 
ape norsiie of existing conditions, or too enamored of 
false philosophies to attack teachings foreign to our 
- ideals and repugnant to the solid American wisdom 
1 common sense. which should exist in every home. 
No boy or girl will be a recruit to subversive activi- 
ties against our traditions if he or she has been cor- 
rectly reared and taught by responsible parents that 
America can exist only as a community of God-fear- 
g, sober-minded, and liberty-loving free men and 
women. 
: a time has come when proper respect for law 
si. 
ch 


ould be a prime element of all education, in the 
in the home, in the school, in the college, 


AMERICAN YOUTH. 


of Justice, before the Convention of the Boys’ Clubs of America, Philadelphia, Pa., May 20, in 
| conditions, and, reaching beyond, to search for the” ; 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S._ 


means by which they may be remedied. 

Now, let us try to trace the growth of a criminal. 
True, there are instances where the following con- 
ditions do not apply. ‘Their divergence, however, 
only proves the rule. All too often we find that the 
18-, tne 19-, the 20-year-old offender has come from 
a family where selfishness is predominant. It may 
take the form of incompatibility leading to the divorce 
of the parents. It may be that parents are concerned 
only with their own pleasures, leaving the youth 
to drift as he will. Or it may be that they are Dov- 
erty-ridden, ignorant people, not realizing their re- 
sponsibilities. No matter what the foundation may 
be, it is almost inevitable that the attitude of the 
parents has a great bearing upon the future of the 
young criminal. We find that he has mixed with 
street-corner gangs at an age when his every atten- 
tion should have been upon the furtherance of his 
education. We find, for instance, that practically { 
everyone of these public rats—‘‘Baby Face’’ Nelson, 
John Dillinger, Alvin Karpis, ‘Pretty Boy” Floyd, f 
and numerous others—started their career of crime 
when they were little more than children, reared in 
neglect and poverty. 

The sentimental theorists who dominate present- 
day child guidance, however, believe that if a child 
is chastised, it may develop an inhibition or affect 
its later self-expression. So long as we fail to recog- 
nize that discipline is an essential part of human 
development, just so long will we have ah aimless, 
directionless milling of the herd which can result only 
in mental panic and a thorough disregard for the 
rights of society to peace and order. 


OF CRIME. 
before the Holy Name Societies, at New York City.) 


filthiness of crime. They should be shown the utter 
lack of reward, the fear in which a person must live 
if he is honestly pursued; the career of bribery and 
underworld chicanery he must pursue if he is to 
escape apprehension. Children must be shown 
that there has been no change in the old laws of 
cause and effect; that crime brings punishment and 
there is no way to escape it. 

Nothing can be accomplished by the punishment 
of an individual unless that discipline becomes an 
object lesson to the rest of civilization. It means 
nothing in the eradication of crime if a person re- 
ceives no stigma by his conviction and if he is con- 
stantly aided in his life of law evasion by the examples 
of countless persons who have escaped punishment ’ 
for their misdeeds. : : 

Therefore, the causes behind such a condition 
must be wiped out. The political and other aids | 
which allow crime to flourish and the sentimental d 
nuisances which pamper and pet a prisoner who 
should be undergoing punishment commensurate 
with his misdeed, must ‘be eliminated. 

We cannot progress; we cannot go forward toward 
law-obedience until we cease our retrogression and 
Start anew upon a plane of understanding, of sin- 
cerity, of integrity, efficiency, and education in the 
all-important field of building again what this 
country so sadly needs—a reverence and respect for 
the majesty of our laws—for obedience to the law 
means liberty. 


nurch, in 
and in our daily life. " Children should be taught the 


: 

‘According to the latest information available to 

eet nited States Public Health Service, obtained 
a search of the state session laws up to and in- 

luding the 1935 regular sessions, the following 

ipates ‘have current sterilization laws: 

‘Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Dela- 

ware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michi- 

an, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 

New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 

_ Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
_ Utah, Vermont. Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

The States of California and Oklahoma have two 
current sterilization laws and Indiana has three, 
making a total of 32 such statutes. Of these 32 
laws the feeble-minded may be sterilized under 30, 
_. the insane under 28, the sprtevele under 20, and the 

_ habitual criminal under 11. 

-_ With reference to court decisions, sterilization 
laws in the following states have been held invalid— 
New Jersey, Iowa, New York, Michigan, Indiana, 

nd North Carolina. 

A bill enacted by the Alabama legislature in 1935 
was also held invalid by the Justices in an advisory 


opinion to the Governor. 
Sterilization laws of the following states have 


‘ 


STERILIZATION OF CRIMINALS AND THE UNFIT IN THE U. S. 


been held valid—Michigan, Virginia, Kansas, Uta 
Nebraska, Idaho, and Oklahoma. In all of these 
cases the laws held valid are the current statutes 
with the exception of the Michigan statute, which 
was replaced by the current law of Michigan. - 

Only about 5 per cent of the persons sterilized 
have.been criminals. The bulk of sterilizations have 
been among the insane and feebleminded. More 
than half of all the persons sterilized have been insane 
and probably 40 per cent were classified as feeble- 
minded. 

The laws are virtually inoperative in many States 
because of legal technicalities and the caution with 
which they are enforced. , 

Prior to 1927, several State sterilization laws were 
held unconstitutional, but in that year the United 
States Supreme Court sustained the Virginia statute 
in the case of Buck vs. Bell. y 

Sterilizations in the ,United States up to 1936 ex- 
ceeded 23,000. , 

Sterilization in Germany was applied to 56,244 — 
persons in 1934. Men slightly exceeded women in 
undergoing operations, Mental cases formed the 
overwhelming majority. Four per cent consisted of 
grave heredity ailments. ¥ Mie 
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POPULATION, WORLDWIDE, BY RELIGIOUS BELIEFS, 


The figures in the following table are Pe on the latest official and unofficial estimates of the various 
Standard sources of authority in such matte: 


All figures relating to the strength of inermberstip of the religions of the world are, at best, simply estimates. 


Sect. No. Amer. So. Amer.} Europe. Asia. Africa, Oceania. Total. 
; Christians 
Roman Catholics. . .. 4% 000,000 |61,000,000 oH patel 000 7,000,000 : ,000, oe 1,500,000 ee eat 000 
4 Sas satehS Catholics. =t0_ 1, Q0G 000i. 120,000,000 20,000,000} 3,000, 4,000,000 
testants......... 75,000,000} 900,000}115,000,000 7,000,000] 3:000; 000 6,000,000 208" 900/000 


Total Christians. . .|116,000,000/61,900,000/455,000,000} 34,000,000} 8,000,000]7,500,000| 682,400,000 
Non-Christians 


4,383,643] 293,474) 9,494,363 582,609 530,869} 30,401 15, pt 359 

20,000)......... 5,000,000} 160,000,000] 44,000'000|....2...| 208.0 0,000 

180,000 so]e eens ce 5-f 150,000,000). 2.200... fe eee 130" 0 

150,000) . 230,000,000 230,150,000 

600,000 350,000,000) . .. a tk 350,600,000 

Shintoists......... ee ws 25,000,000). ......... : geet 
Animists........... 50,000)... 50 =i 45,000,000] 90,500,000] 100,000] 135,650,000 
Miscellaneous. ..... .| 25,00C,000} 2,000,000} 5,000,000} 18,000,000}. ....... ..| 870,000 50,870,000 
Total Non-Cnristian| 30,383,643) 2,293,474| 19,494,363] 978,582,609|135,030,869]1,000,401 1,166,785,359 
Grand total .... .|146,383,643]64,193,474/474,494,36311,012,582,609/143,030,869|8,500,401|1,849,185,359 
a Rah IN at ac tn Aad is Lok i de sk onl nar rater tr tind A Dan sk rth dhl Store Has eh et I 


The estimate for Jews in the above table is for 1933, and is by the American Jewish Committee. 


JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES. 


The American Jewish Committee, which gives the as in the table below, estimated the Jewish popula- 
tion of the world, in 1933, as follows: Europe, 9,494,363; Africa, 530,869; Asia, 582,609; Australasia, 30,401; 
the Americas, 4,677,217. 


Country. Jews. Goantey : | Jews. Country. Jews. Country. Jews. 
50,000!/Finland........ x, 772! Lithuania...... 155,125) |Saar Basin, .... 4,038 
4, ant TANGO. 625.255 4 220: 000] Luxemburg..... 2,242) |Serb-Croat- 
5,000}|France & Poss...) 538, 000} MAIS LS <6... 2 35||_ Slovene sae 68,405 
500|\Germany....... 510,000'|Mexico.....,.. 16,000/|S. W. Africa. . 2 
110, 127||Gibraltar....... 1,123|}Morocco (Fr.). 120,000! /Spain.......... 4,000 
5,000)\Great Britain Morocco (Sp.)... 15,000||/Surinam........ 628 
215,000||_ & No. Ireland} 300,000||Netherlands....| 156,817||Syria & Lebanon| 26,051 
27,000}|Great Britain New rmepares ay, 2,591/|/Sweden........ i 
-} 250,000}|_ & pesainions. 525,949||Norway........ 1,457||Switzerland.... 17,973 
60,000 | |Greece 72,791| Palestine ieee ae 175,006||Tangier Zone. . . i 
40,000 Gulans (Brit.).. 1,786||Panama....... 750||Trans-Cauc. 
British Empire.. 720. §40/|Halti.......... 150||Panama Can. Z 25 OD, «sbi eae 62,194 
eee Miliewall. 05033 all tl OS 400|\Tunisia........ 001 
Baie ea aedres S 158 614||Hong Kong..... Pe Pa SER GAN 308 Turkmenistan . 2,040 
0S Oe ae 2,200||/Hungary....... 444. 467 jc hey pas Isl. . 0||Turkey in Asia.. 26,280 
i Oa ae 15,000}\India.......... ae VER Potand sco. «3 “18, 028, 337 ‘Turkey in Eur.. 55,592 
Congo (Belgian) 177||Indo-China Giz.) 1,000 eae ee 1,200);}Ukraine........ 1,574,428 
Grimés . . 6. 45,926}|Iran (Persia). . 40,000)|Port. B. eee ee. 100 pags: of So. Af.| 71,816 
. fe 7,800 | |Ira: 87, "488) ‘Puerto Ri 200/\U. S. (Contin’l.|4, 228) 029 
565 3 686 ||Rbodesia (No. >i 426||U. 3. and Poss... |4,229/401 
: 47,485 |Rhodesia (So.).. 2,021||Uruguay. . 5,000 
1,250|/Roumania...... 984/213'|Uzbekistan Rep.| 37,834- 
1,000 ||Russia in Asia. 49.571||Venezuela...... 882 


oe 388) Russia in Bur..| 639/272 


Virgin Islands 
42 |Feuss, (U.S.8.R.)|2,672'398 


70 
White Russia...| 407,059 


SL SSS AAs Aad | SOMES Ea Earners Paes ree ee 
re are 16,240,000 Jews in the world, according to a 1936 estimate by ae Jewish Scientific Institute of 
Wark in th the U. S., 4,450,000; in Poland, 3,150,000; in Russia, 3,080,000 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND PROPERTY, BY STATES, 1926. 


Value o} : Ss. 8. Ch. | Value of 


8. 8. 
States. Members.) Scholars. Edit, Ch. ‘Edt States Members. Scholars | Edif. |Ch. Bdif. 


4 Washington, 3 4 058 
114,314 : ‘ : 

2) Wisconsin. .| 1,472'890|  310,515| 4,651) 93,190 
37002 Wyoming...| ° 62:975| ~. 30,749| 335| 3,857 


30377 Tol. U. 8. |54,576,346|21,038,526)210,924|3,839,506 


nee oh 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, CHIEF GEN OMINATTONE: 


(The figures were collected for the Government by the Bureau of the Census.) 


1926, 1916. 


All Denominations. 
1926. 1916. 


State. 


1926. 


Roman Catholic. 
1916. 


Lutheran. 
1926. ; 1916.- 


Methodist. Baptist. — 
1926. | 1916. | 1926. | 1916. 


' Alabama 

. Arizona... 

~ Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado. . 
Connecticut 
Delaware. 
= Dist, Columbia. 


528,380] 3 
ae esate 1,350, 184] 1,234,132 
162,679] "135,386 
3,363,385| 2,522,373 


1, 7382, 818| 1,777,341 
a 158] 937,33 


2, 
2,500, 204|1,977,482 
1,786,831|1,181'431 
1;282'188] 931/388 


: 210,73 
1 ,983, '781| 1,337,983] 1, 088. 998 
,563 ‘209 '809} 174,287 


1;407;005]1,080;723]........ 
"304,936| 225/877] 104,195 


37,482 
2 


375,653)323,400 baa aoe 518, ae 


9,22 5,651 
190,047|176,806 ose’ 817 287’ 349 
134/495] 96,818] 73,587| 39, 1570 
46,974| 38,584] 24,166 18,548 
38,139] 36,181| 22/873 26, 243 
36,811| 37,521] 2.164] 3,651|...... 
34/516| 20,83 5,245] 39,978 
160,289]114/821/208,415|131,107 
389, ae 387,775|812,757 oe 140 
12/788] 11,373 73) - 5,682). oie le 
357,291|287,931| 238,810] 170, 452 eae 694) 187,746 
304,505]271,596|119,760| 85,7: 934| 47,879 
206, ra 199,036] 45,775| 44; 39 192" 244| 83/925 
183,501/151,348| 69,983] 60,383] 51, ;090} 30, 512, 
169,668] 155,129/423,2371367,731|......}....-- 
111,066] 81/273|253,959|213,018| 10,519 
22/938! 29°551| 32.031| 35,492|......1.....- 
why '534|161,287| 50,973] 44,055] 70,294] 33,535 
'471| 75:965| 95,031] 86,551] 23,296]...... 
185, 1064|144'094| 56,878] 49,766|149,465/101,608 
71,897| 59,576] 30,897| 28,156|439,233 264,649 
247,054|226,356|447,872/441,293|......|...... 
231,285|241,751|270,525 252, 107| 73,749 
14,972] 13/873 4481| 4,073] 14, 1715 
92, $20] 81,879] 191145] 19,643]125,681 
1,084 gue 674 356 497 
14/018 574) 13,820) 17,335 


2) 73 
oe 14; 971. 
"940 


790: Tee 158, gee 1h 211 pet "668| 80,918 
"215 177,727| 12,762) 11,505 
6,799;146|4,315,404|3,115,424|2, uae. Boe 552 375, 620|328,250|207, 


95, geal 
2,366,386|2,291.793] 972.109] 843/856]/474,809|399,045|163,250 ey 753| 226,413 
581,083) “424,492 


OS ZO (Gea Leo ee Ape 

965|182'443|222,000 
$84|338,979|645,078|535,299| 34.738 

iw 706| 13,479] 7/289] 6,268]128,982 


46,723| ~47,427|136,827|113,202|191,328|129'436| 7,016 


232° 731 179; 468 55,574 

Sone Island. . 

Bouth Cocina. 
Dakota. 


sen eee 


31,983) 4 6 
bo oe '890]1,162,032 


2'975| | 39,505; 18,772 


ae als—Al denominations (1926) 54, oe 346; 
16) 41,926,854. Roman Catholics (1926)' 1 8,605, - 
(1916) 15) 721,815. Methodists (1926) 8, 033,957 
16) 7, 166,451,” Baptists (1926) 8,246,266; (1916) 

Lutherans (1926) 3,939,108; (1916) 


. total (1906)—All denominations, 35,068,058. 
tals for denominations, or groups, some of which 
t in the above table—(1906) Methodists, 5,723,- 
5,590,590; Lutherans, 1, 31 7,033; 

ame ‘atholics, 14, 210, 755. 
by terians— (1926) 2,623,026; (1916) 2,255,626; 

. 905)" 825,692, 

Pag Di} pare CeO) 1,859,086; (1916) 1,092,821; 


906) 886,! 
2260: wat Christ—(1926) 1,377,595; (1916) 
pia (1906) 982,701. 
wish— (1926) 4,081,242 (all Jews in communities 
there is @ Congregation): (1916) 357,135 (heads 
Avena seat holders, and other contributors, but 
“ia incomplete; (1906) 101,457 (heads of 
af sues, rpatead male heads). 
2 1910) 24 rthodox Churches—(1926) 256,464; 
- (1916) 7,438: (1906) 129,606. 
pe) oe Sree Boge 820) 140,428; (1916) 109,952; 
i x (includes persons, estimated at about 20,000, 
Billo be reported both as members of local organ- 
es of Chetat— (1926) 433,714; (1916) 317,- 
“chute (1908) 159, : ai 
1906) 735 
oe Church—(1926) 206,080; (1916) 
angelical Synod of North America—(1926) 
* = a are 
ee 


Leek Christ, Sclentist-—(1926) 202,098; (1906) 

ations a also as members of the Mother Church), 

age “Gongregational—<1026) 881,696; (1916) 809,236; 
3 1418, (1916) 339,853; (1906) 293,137. 


49,728 

5,213,023}4,114'527|2,124 382/1,830,532 va 272|427,509|225, 151/194 262|564,003 
452,044) '344\060| '325,375] 261,312] 9,304 3 18,830| 18,771| 4,02 2 
9'514|285,253|278/854 455,922/413'630 

32, 113) 29,514 


1284| 8/852 
3,015)309,964] 286, 143/424 141/320,449 
402" 874|484'986|418,121 758, cay 646, 494 


12)801 


32/135| 30,381| 18,945 is'635 10,2 


25,756 
86/058 


21,429 


:679) 7,993 
63,331 20;,096| 20/425 47, 952°297, ont 


6,923| 47293] 3/459 1,841 1941| 


Friends (Orthodor)—(1926) 91,326; (1916) 92,379; 
(1906) 91,161; (Hie site) — (1926) 16,105; (1916) 
17,170; (1906) 18,560.° 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons)—Church of Jes 
Christ— (1926) 542,194; (1916) 403,388; (1906) 315, 
796. Reorganized Chureh of Jesus Christ— (1926) 
64,367; (1916) 58,941; (1906) 40,851. 
Gon arene bodies— (1926) 73,993; (1916) 67,901; 
Lee ae) 31,699; (1916) 26,373; (1906) 
Polish National Catholie—(1926 ¥ ) 
28,245; Fee 15,473. je : a, SRO ae 
Reformed bodies—(1926) 613,5. : 
cagnny pre ey ( ) 613,559; (1916) 527,971; 
Salvation Arm —(1926 4, 
— betel det aes » Ree 


asi,” 38 372: (1906) 27,712. 


See ey 50, 631; (1916) 29, 028; (1906) . 


aan aah 60,152: (1916) 82,515; (1906) 


nited Brethren— (1926 a 
(1908) 296,050. ( ) 395, 308; (1916) 367,934; 


ie 54,957; (1916) 58,566; (1906) 


olunteers of A: — 
10.204, (1906) 2,194. ee oe 756; 


(1916) 35,954; _ 
havian Evangelical bodies—(1926) 35,004; 


ois 


SK ee 


United States—Church Members in Large Cities. 


CHURCH MEMBERS IN LARGE AMERICAN CITIES. 
(Data, by the United States Bureau of the Census, are for 1926.) 


‘All 
City. 

PARTOTE, Chay ca at»: 86,815 
Albany, N. Y...... 70,648, 
Atlanta, Ga....... 122,855 
Baltimore, Md..... 463,498 
Bayonne, N. J. 62,815 
Birmingham, Ala. 125,253 
Boston, Mass. 513,64 

oe ig Conn... 96,562 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 351,907 
Cambridge, Mass. Se 75,849 
Camden, N. J er 


Canton, O 


Eri 
Fall River, Hgte 
Fort W: 


New Orleans, La... 
New York, N. Y... 
Bronx Boro, 


Ro 
Denom. | Catholic 


Jews. odist.| tist. | byter. 


Meth-| Bap- | Pres | Epis- 


copal. 


Luth- 
eran. 


433 


Re- Chast 
f’'rm'd| Cong.} Sci. 


12)150 1" 125] ‘611 "263 
4,000]27,42221 +450) 7,084 
90,000} 8,306/14,654)| 3'469 
13,000} 2 oF 1,354] 1,140 
20,000}10;807 6 265/13! 1957 
5,200} 1,277) 2,539 
7,700| 7,773] 3.421 
3,600} 6,254] 1,259 


.000/44,248/23,020|33 449 


ox 
oy 
© 


_ 
No 


~I 


bo 
ONO tt mao 


Gan 


Seb orinie tn 
an 
to 
4 
© 
_ 
3 
_ 
Te 
ra) 
& 


wo 

oO 
- 

up 
[—} 
te 
a 
nw 
" 
g 


782) 1,740 
2,535) 3,221 


iS] 
i SUN ort B91 Os Te 1.00 


32 8 


4,420) 2,4 
23! :000 18. 373 12,831}12, 368 
3,775 oot as 2 157| 431 
65,000 4,663/19,171 
12,500 it "70 is; oe 13,745 
2 1,7 3:0 9 


a5 
65,000} 7,378| 4,663 12; 783 
3,970} 2'359| 1,587} "410 
3,000] ‘889 oo 
22,500] 3,238] 1,7: 545 
9,000| 8,177 4333 5,820 


245 

Say. acs vs 907 7|2,, ey 
1,241) 4,139 
4,146] 1/385 
16 


3,839) 1,189 
830/16,089/9,809 
1,516] 2\557| ‘659 
4, 497 19, 059/2,984 
386| 2;630] "619 

osu *981 “al 
9 

6,572 2,298 
89 


N.¥.| '230°754| °188°7 5'384| 8'682| 2412) 1’80 
Brooklyn, W.¥..| sasisva| eesg7e oe ooslia’ 012 25. iba] 32/318] 43'000| 7366117970 one 
Manhattan, N. ¥.| 853/972| 613,846 16,745] 6, "338| 67°559| 28:171| 7.204| 3155213165 
eens B’ro, N.Y} 276/581| 200°916 Pali] S409| 7'ee0| axoed| Bee10l s'agsl agel wee 
ich. Boro, N.¥.| 65,917] 43,476 3'348| ‘g49| °’s °790| 6.368] 1:165| ” 82] 113 
Norfolk, V: 64,073 7,800|10;236| 8,881| 3,442| 6,107| ‘567|.....|....- s 
6;000| 4212] 3:293| #6371 3547] 2274/0100. 9,746|1,344 
Omaha, Nebr 11/000] 7268| 3/230] 7’528| 37249] 13'463| °” 92] 2’280| ’706 
Passaic, N. J. 9.000] 936] 580] 's80} 1,311] 1,998] 3,268] 384] 37 
Paterson, N 22'300 5'314| '968| 61624| 305| 79 
Philadelphia, Pa. 270/000|59°566|23-660/74'408| 7h150| 45,160l1ee47| Zeer |Lane 
Pitts’ 53,000|24°899| 5.245|45.491| 11,750| 281653| 1385| 3:924| "643 
Portlan 12,000/10,208} 6,924)10;285] 3.515) “4.28i| "s27) 3,49411,695 
Providence, 21'000| 4/449| 8{096| 1/248] 12'209| 2'663|..... "780| 453 
Reading, 2500] 2°108| Loss| Lov] 1'360| 1s;600lii,ai0] oe 161 
Richmond, Va 8/000|16,301|237507| 5°778| 11/453| 1/518|.....1...., 203 
ochester, 22'500| 9/468] 8(392|12'677| 97549| 9°778| 1,814|°° 750] 681 
St. Louis, 50,000)21, 497|12/065]15,286] 8,686] 20,499| '300| 4,561|1,763 
St. Paul, Minn 54/258 819 8:795| 3:711| 6.628| 6,988| 28,013| 220] 2’839| "432 
Salt Lake C., oats] /3'839| Sooo] Soes 904| 1'9 Bab: eats 1/205] 476 
San Antonio, Tex... | 103,511] _52'081| _8{000] 9.655] 8,906| 4,260| 2'855| 2,665|...; | 153| 412 
San Francisco, Cal..| 229'073| 154’385| 35,000] -4'364| 1/631| 5,606] 6/808| 5,202" 85| 1,533|1,570. 

hil .N.Y 8,002 038} 3,500] 5,214) 2,234] 2,606] 2,402] 2,493] 2,601! 376 
Schenectady. N. ¥- | 75993| ea'oae| _o000| 7834] S211] Seat| s'oa5| 3°810| 167] 2199] 297 
Beattle, Wash... 10, 36,600| 10,000]10;427| .274|13'258| 5/172| 61357|....- 5,636) 1,899 
eae ee) Seem cia a 2a el 

M 85, ‘5 9 B F JOON Soe oe 2 

Bpringteld pes. 125,391| 71/227| 14/000] 9:081| 4°747| 4,922] 6/956] 6,310|'| 62i| 1/938] 268 
Myler Oo os 6c 1401543] 66/419 10,000]10, 012] 2,613| 5.631] 5,346] 22,928) 1,868] 4214) 632 

Trenton, N. J.....- 94, 50,775 1,000 5,0 ; 6,857 6,019} 3,604|.....}..... 

NY 42/496 471 2/373 "195| 2/682!” 26i| 1,392 
67/348 16;000|24 859113, 984 1448 28,347] 6,764] 819 4345|1.307 

Be 400 S00] dae0] 1'386| 3,680] 2'742| 4’707|"" Bail “909 

32'845| 5/000|10,395| 1'707| 4.488| 4/123) 1/203] 110|..... 

45°384|  1'350| 361| °534| 103] 555| “113|..... 2738 

x 79:200 13/000] 4,893 4,164] 753] 5.815] 4,094)... 7,748 

younsstowa. 0." go'66s|  as'svol S001 siie6l 2'015| So64| 2°261| ér780l 1,655|” 735 
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ed States —Denomi: 


HEADQUARTERS OF RE US DENOR ri “e 
Adventists, Seventh-day. General Conference,| Affiliating Organizations; United Ch 
Secretary, B. D. Dick; Takoma Park, Washington, fissions Building, In 


American Evangelical Lutheran, Norwegian 

Synod of—President, Rev. C. A. Moldstad, 

916 3ist Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary, 

‘Rev. Geo. O. Lillegard, 314 Harvard St., Cam- | 

. bridge, Mass. 

American Lutheran Church—2018 Calumet Ave., 

Chicago; President, Dr. C. C. Hein, 926 Studer 

Ave., Columbus, O.; Secretary, Prof. E. J. Braulick; 

-. Waverly, Iowa. 

American Lutheran Conference—President, Dr. 
. FEF. Gullixson, Luther Theol. Seminary, St. 

aul, Minn.; Secretary, Dr. B. M. Christensen, 

Augsburg. Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Anglican Universal—has merged with the Holy 
Orthodox Church in America. 

Apostolic Episcopal, 9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I, | Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Biel- 
_N. Y. Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks; Vicar sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. S. M. Stenby, 
-Gen., Very Rev. Charles W. Keller, Archpresbyter;| Clear Lake, Ia,; Secretary, Rev. J. Hs Stensether, 
Chancellor, Very Rev. Harold F. Jarvis, Arch- 3032 17th Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. | 

presbyter; Secretary, William J. Harriet; Rector | Ryangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of \ 

: of the St. John’s Society, Rt. Rey. Victor Alexander. North America— President, Prof. L. Fuerbringer, 

_ Associate Presbyterian Church of North Amer- D.D., 801 DeMun Ave., ‘St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, 

_ ica, Synod of, Washington, Iowa. Clerk, Rev. Prof.G. V. Schick, Ph.D., Concordia College PL, 


sions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. ~~ 
Evangelical Church. General Conference of the, 
President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. S. Stamm, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Secretary, Bishop G. E. Epp, 
Naperville, Il. 


A. M. Malcolm, 210 South 2d St., Albia, Iowa. Fort Wayne, Ind. Evangelical Lutheran 
Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National, Augustana Synod in North America— 
_ © President, Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 8. Parkway, President, Dr. P. O. Bersell, Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Rev. J. M. Nabrit, D. D., Secretary, Rev. N. J. W. Nelson, Balaton, Minn. 
_ 254 Harris St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General 
tist Convention, Northern, President, Herbert Synod of. President, Prof. George Warren Rieh- 

Clark, North Adams, Mass. Corresponding ards, D.D., LL.D., Lancaster, Pa. Stated Clerk, 
cretary, Rev. Maurice A. Levy, 420 Elmira Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., 1505 Race St., Phila- 
je Williamsport, _ Pa. Secretary, delphia, Pa. 

Rev. William 5 : 
Fr Board Centres, Schaff Bldg., 1505 
ague St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. ., Philadelphia, Pa., and Evangelical 
, 152 Madison Ave. Synod Bldg., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Free, General Conference of. Recording | Evangelical Synod of North America. Head- 
ary and Treasurer, Rev. Alired W, Anthony, quarters, St. Louis. President, Rev. F. C. Klick, ; 
L fountain Ave., Lewistown, Me. D.D., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis. Secretary, 
iptist, Seventh Day, General Conference of. Rev. F. A. Meusch, 222 E. Spring St., New 
resident, Herbert C. Van Horn, 510 Watching Albany, Ind. 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. Corresponding Secretary, | Friends, Society of. Five Years’ Meeting. 
Courtland V. Davis, 510 Watchung Ave., Plain- Secretary, Executive Commiitee, Walter C. Wood- 
p J ward, 101 So. 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Friends’ 
General Conference, Secretary, J. Barnard Walton, 
1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia,. Pa. American 
Friends Service Committee (a cooperative committee 
of all Friends in America), Secretary, Clarence BE. 


4 
MNGi es 
ptist Convention, Southern. President, John 
Sampey, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Hight C. 
: ore, Nashville, Tenn, 

Chi gene eon xention of a Chas 
_ Dayton, 0. esident, John V. Sees, Hunting- Pickett, 20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Ind. Secretary, Rev. Warren H. Denison, | friends’ General Conference of the Religiou: 

; i F sg 
_,Bldg., Dayton, Ohio (Now united Society of Friends. Secretary of aaneneenond 
‘ 
. 
: 


tee Gonereeentonal fae ey Pars ser hes Communities, °8: Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., 
a) f the 1 > jladelphia, Pa. ; 4 

] \ OS Sages aii remains! for~s Friends: The Religious Society of, of Phila- 

fea a 7 elphia an cinity. ecTretary, m. 2B. 

pone Retormed aimed Qerk of Synod Rev. | Harvey, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, : 
ids, Mich : Hebrew Congregations, Union of American. 

Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; Chairman of 

the Executive Board, Jacob W. Mack; Secretary 

George Zepin. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America. Primate, 
Most Rev. George Winslow Plummer; Co-adjutor, 

Most Rey. William A. Nichols; Secretary of the ‘ 

Metropolitan Synod (Incorporated in 1936), f 

. (General Eldership), Rt. Rev. Adrian C. Grover; See House, 321 W. } 

H. R. Lobb f ; 

, 


101st St., N. Y. City. 
Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox. Amsterdam Ave. and 186th St., 
Yeshiva College Building, N. Y. City, President, ; 
William Weiss; Executive Director, Rabbi Max | 


3 ~ , 


, sooasiae Spring, Pa. Clerk, Rev. J. A. Detter. 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
(Mtorman), Salt Lake, Utah. President, Heber 
Grant. Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, Jr. and 
rid O. McKay. President of the Quorum of J. Wohlgelernter. 

Twelve Aposiles, Rudger Clawson. Presiding | Lutheran Free Church—President, Rey. T. O. 
Bishop of the Church, Sylvester Q. Cannon. Secre-| Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, 
tary President, Joseph Anderson, Minn.; Secretary, Rev. Olaf Rogne, 718 11th Ave. 

ans * a cae boas 128 ¥ 
x h utheran in America, United, 39 East 35th St., 
£8 él I. A. N.Y. City. President, Rev. F. H. Knubel. Bea 
Co Seite W. H. Greever; V7easurer, E. Clarence 
Tr. 


_ The Congregational Home Boards and the Com- 
5) i on Missions are at 287 Fourth Ave., | 
City. The American Board of Commis- 
/ _ sioners for Foreign Missions, the Congregational 
- Education Society, and the Congregational 
_ Publishing Society, at 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Mid-West Regional Office, 14 So. La 
D re “ef ramet ab ternational © 
sciples © rist, Internationa: onvention: St., Chicago, Ill. 
; President, L. N. D. Wells, East Dallas Christian | Fifth ‘ANG, r ‘oard of 
fi ue hurch, Dallas, Texas. General Secretary, Graham Missions and Church Extensions, 1701 oh 
Fra Kk, Central Christian Church, Dallas, Texas. Philadelphia, Pa. Board of Hospitals, 


E 


eas 


United States—Denominational Headquarters. 
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‘ HEADQUARTERS OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS—Continued. 


and Deaconess Work, 8 EB. Long St., Columbus. 

Ohio. Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 

Public Morals, 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Wash- 

ington, D. C. ' The Methodist Book Concern—Main 

Establishments, New_York City, Chicago, Cin- 

cinnati; Depositories, Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Kansas. City, Portland and San Francisco; Book 
Edtior, John W. Langdale, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
City; Secretary of General Conference, Rey. John 
M. Arters, 700 Hammond §&t., enon Me. 
eae of Board of Bishops, Bishop Lester 
Smith, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 

Methodist Episcopal, ‘South. pone de College of 
Bishops, Bishop John M. Moore, 1308 Commerce 
St., Dallas, Tex. General Board of Church Exten- 
ston, 1115 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky.; General 
Board of Lay Activities, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn.; General Board of Missions, Doctors Build- 

Nashville, Tenn.; General Board of Christian 
Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Board of Finance, 510 Security Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Methodist ‘Publishing “House (Whitmore 
on Smith, Agents), 810 Broadway, Nashville, 


Methodist Episcopal, African. Senior Bishop, 
Joseph S. Flipper, 488 Houston St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Secretary Bishops’ Council, Bishop John A. 
ee. 1150 Washington Blvd., Kansas City, 


@nsas 
Methodist Episcopal, African Zion. Bishop, 
G. C. Clement, 1633 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
Methodist Protestant, General Conference of. 
President, Rey. James H. Straughn, D.D., 516 No. 
“Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Secretary, Rev. C. 
W. Bates, D.D., 906 Carolina Ave., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 
Moravian, Northern Province. President, Rev. 
Gapp, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Vice-Pri ms (Eastern), Rev. J. E. Weinland, 
Veo ag (Western), Rev. Carl Mueller, Water- 


town, 
National Lutheran Council— President, Dr. C. C. 
ech 926 Studer et Bee es O.; Executive 
Director, << Ralph Long, 39 E. 35th St., New 
York, N. iereniey: Dr. M. R. Hamsher, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa. 
Nazarene, Church of the, General Church Secretary, 
Rev. EJ . Fleming, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. Moderator; 
Rey. Frank Price, D.D., Nanking, China. 
Stated "Gee. and Treasurer, Rev. E. C. Scott, 
EE, Kirby Building, Dallas, a 

Presbyterian Church in the U. Moderator, 
Rev. Henry Buck Master, Phiisdelphia, Pa. ; 

k, Rey. Lewis S. Mudge, National ‘Head- 

Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Chi Christian Education and Pension Boards are 
at Witherspoon Bled., Philadelphia, ies le 
and Foreign Boards at 156 Fifth Ave., Y. City. 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland. gern 
Rev. E. K. Reagin, McKenzie, Tenn. Stated 
Clerk, General Traveling Secretary and Nie ek Kf 
Rev. D. W. Fooks, 117 8th Ave., So., Nashville, 
Tenn. President Board Trustees. of tiara As-~ 
sembly, W. F. Chestnut, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Presbyterian, United. Moderator, Rev. R. W. 
Thompson, D.D., Monmouth, i. 
Clerk. O. H. Milligan, mete LL 
Ave., Avalon, ant ng ge 


Princi 
, 805 Taylor 


Franklin J. Clark. The Departments of Domestic 
Missions, Foreign Missions, Religious Edication, 
Social Service, Finance, Publicity and Field are 
located with the National » Council. Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Soctety of the Prostestant: 
Episcopal Church in the United States of Americ: 
(1821), 281 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. President, 
The Right Rev. Philip Cook. Secretary, the Rev. 
Frank J. Clark. 

Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish yo ea 
Seminary, Broadway and 122nd St., City 
President, Rabbi Eugene Kohn, Noe NOS 
Vice-Pres., Rabbi Simon Greenberg, Philadel hia, 
Pa. Treas., Rabbi Alexander Basil. Rabbi Hany 
Fisher; Corr. }Sec’ oy. Rabbi Robert Gordis, Rocka- 
way Park, L.I., Xe 

Rabbis, Central Couteseees of America. Presi- 

Vice President, 


dent, Felix A. Levy, Chicago, IIL 

Max C. Currick, Erie, Pa. Treasurer, Harry S. 

Margolis, St. Paul. brs Be a Samuel up, 

Sees O. Rec. Sec’y, I. E. Mareuson, Macon, 
Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 

Orthodox, Broadway Central Hotel, 673 Broad- 

way, N. Y. City. President, Joseph Konvitz. 


Secretary, L. Seltzer. 
Reformed Episcopal, General Council of the. 
Presiding Bishop, Robert Westly Peach, D.D., 
43 So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Rey. 
Howard D. Higgins, 3232 169th St., Flushing, 


ING 

Reformed Church in America, General Synod — 
of. N. Y. City_offices, 25 E. 22d St., where all 
Boards meet. President, Rev. F. Raymond that 
D.D., 797 Bergen Ave., Jersey ake N. J. Stat 
ged John A. Ingham, D:D, 25:E: oda Bee 

ity. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America, Synod of the. Siated Clerk, James 8. 
Tibby, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reformed Presbyterian, Genet Synod of the 
Associate. Principal Clerk, A. S. Rogers, D.D., 
Rock Hill, So. Car 

Salvation Army, The. General, Evangeline C. 
Booth. National Headquarters, 120-130 W. 14th 
St., N. Y. City. 

gs ge Council of America, 3 EB. 65th St., 

City. President, Dr. Elias Margolis. 
EE Rabbi Nathan A. Perilman. 

Synagogue of America, United, 3080 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. President, Louis J. Moss. Corr. 
eee: ¥, Chas. I. Hoffman, 624 High St., Newark, 


Gnciviins American Unitarian Association, bo 
Beacon St., Boston. President, Rev. Louis C 
Cornish Secretary, Rey. Walter R. Hunt. 


Treasurer, Parker E. Marean. 

United Brethren in Christ,-Church of the. 
Headquarters, Dayton, Ohio. There are five 
ge 42 Bishops: H. H. Fout, Indianapolis, Ind.; 

R. Clippinger, Dayton, Ohio; G. Batdorf, 

Pa.; A. B. Statton, Kansas City, 

Mo.; Ira D. Warner, Portland, Ore. Chairman, 

Bishop H. H. Fout. Executive Secretary, S. 8. 
Hough. 

Universalist. 


President, Rev. H. Tih Secretary 
310 No. Chicago, St., Jouier, Tl, pees? 
Z. 


and General Supintendent, Rev. Roger F 
D.D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection AS Sg r 


Episco National Councii_ of, of America. President, I. F. McLeis ECT e= 
Lg eel Ave, 1 nes cS President, The Right tary, E. D. Carpenter, 330 E. Onondaga St., 
Rev. Philip D. Secretary, the Rey. Syracuse, N. Y. 
DIMENSIONS OF GREAT CATHEDRALS. 
Area Height Height Length Width — 
COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS OF CATHEDRALS.) Sq. Feet. | Exterior. | Interior. | Exterior. |Cent. Aisle. 
Se A Dt ee 227,069 448 150 718 100 
Stille Sos eed PR eo Fe ene 128,570 400 150 430 60 
St. John the Divine, New York a i Fes 109,082 500 130 601 56 
OM! WENDT Cocky. sitet ot «betes os es ns : 355 153 500 60 
Cologne Germany GOL LEe GEN) the Chee iar 91,464 512 145 511 41 
anibhyy RTAROGI nt, het eas aia. eae ae vy 71,208 361 140 521 40 
St Peter and Sé. Paul, P) Washington. | |” 71,000 195 95 534 45 
St. Sophia, Constantinople.........--.--.-- 70,000 185 184 350 100 
PATRVORD (Glau 7 © bat Vat. ootedin ogeec - ‘0 397 130 500 35 
Gifinrired: Branco as ahieuiiet parce ta hon «8 68,260 378 122 507 30 
Notrespame, Parisi i. oc-ccict. sles cs - = 64,108 204 110 390 
Morkebrigland . 52. seagate Mas ete oe 63,800 198 99 486 51 
StaPaul's, London.s<.0-22-4--- s+ db-ane > 59.700 363 89 460 40 
St. Patrick’s, New York...........-...-.-- 57.768 339 112 332 8 
inchester, England..........-....--..--- 4 a, map) 556 35. 
Rheims France. hea A oe Ao Se aN 48/985 270 124 483 40 
Saliepury, Bugland..i2..22.41+----.-.---+-: 46,827 4. 84 473 35 
Westmins: ster Renes London... 2.0.2.2. 2... 46 900 225 101 51 1 3 
Miyabg land). 5rd: 28 heeds gecesi ee - 000 215 fi uy $4 
Lincoln, Wingiand . sae sss sae’; = ++ taiaue ie Sa er ; go 


_ Canterbury, England.......-----++e++++++-: Ch 


ROMAN CATHOLIC STATIST 


(Data, which covers dioceses, from 1936 Official Catholic 


oh _ (Contributed by the Supreme 


ights of Columbus. an organization, was 
| 1882 as a fraternal benefit association for 
Vv. Michael J. McGivney and nine 
Mary’s R. C. Chureh in New 


ates in every state of the Union, every 
Sanada and Mexico, Cuba, Philippine 
Rico. Alaska, Panama and Newfound- 
mits engaging in public welfare, 
ul and boys’ work. 

World War the Order was officially 
welfare organization by the United 
nment. It has made substantial con- 
[ ey for relief purposes when peoples 
eer “ by earthquakes, hurricanes, 
1, also has 


carried on employment 

the Order entered the field of boys’ work 
onsors the otily post graduate university 
ork if the World, at Notre Dame 
; also provides leaders for ten-night 
ig courses in boy leadership. These 

1 men. 

iD as of Feb. 29, 1936, was 
463 Subordinate Councils. 


hdioceses cheat 2 iv 
CE Chur-| Children} Catholic | Dioceses, 
ergy} ¢ tend’g| Pop. — Vicariates- 
Clergy| ches. | Atte: s| D. . Apostolic. 
53,991} Lafayette...... 
93,94 
COUN. 2 east 
0} |Little Rock... . . 
LosAng.,S.Diego 
Louisville. ..... 
Manchester... . . 
Mabie neem 4| 108} 6 feo 
16) 1 ie aI 16 2 
Mont’rey-Fr’sno 104 79 3,568} 102,717 
Nashville...... 67 47| 6,163 127. 
Natechez.....:. 87 110. TA74 35,926 
Newark... ....- 760| 286] © 75,230} 751,000 
Ogdensburg. .. . 178 162 6,333 108,873 
Okla.Cy.&Tulsa 156 157 7,684 6,7: 
Omaha... .!- 240 161 12,340} 100,000 
Peoria...) 52: .: 278| 236] 13,729] 119,213 
Pittsburgh. .... 801; 443] 82,450] 601,169 
Portland. ...... 251| 187| 23,217} 185,072 
Providence. .... 383, 136] 27,208} 339,672 
Raleigh... ..... 76 87] 2,323 9,892 
0||Rapid City..... 1li 193 1,140 42,835 
Reno. .......-. 24 26 232 12,438 
RCH MOG >: 124, 105| 7,496] 37,416 
Rochester. ..... 309] \ 173} 24,809} 223,117 
Rockford....... 190 104 7,874 63,02 
Sacramento. ... 89} 108 2,378 61,117 
t. Augustine 122} 102} 8,152 67,802 
St. Cloud...... 206] 138 8,620 80,460 
St. Joseph... .... 98} 102} 4,070] 27,004 
0||Salt Lake 31 19 666 10,000 
Savannah . 65 63] 4,191 19/300 
eo) / Scranton: 407} 269] 24,735] 333,921 
Seattle... ‘| 257] 164] 8/30 64/854 
00||Sioux City -...-| 775) 146} 11,515] 69,089 
Sioux Falls..... 166 184 91 60,000 
Spokane ete, tee B 100 101 2'6 9.42 
7|/Sbringneld. Ti -| 344/163} 12/025 89.54 
Springfid.,Mass.| §43| 233| 45.314| 486,869 
0 Superior....... 99 “150 "45, 62,58 
Bee a Sean 261) 167} 15,594] 202/144 
Rea ee Tae 289| 151| 23/200] 165, 
PCR. 27-2 333; 237} 31/465} 311,879 
ete aes 92} 134] "2/40 9,236 
rer pes ogee 119} 158| 7°726 99 
ee 150| 153] 61165}  54°962 
A ce 5'629| 34°10 
Belmont Abbey. ee 125 pie bh 
rainian Gree! f 
pers Greek reo) 28] 38) Jo-ees]  arp.age 
V.-A of Alaska. . x 44 "600 166) 
7||V-A ofHaw. Isl} 28 191] 6,380| 114.290 
ic oe 31,108 | 18,387 |2,212,260|20,735, 189 
197 seminaries with 22,629 students; 196 colleges for 
boys and 658 aa an re ae ines 
hops number 17; bishops, 109; secular Rey aa innit. pe 156 honed ion the aged; 
1,378; religious clergy, 9,730. Of the | 671 hospitals. 
8 12,720 have resident priests. There are 


Converts in the last year numbered 63,454. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. 


Council of the Organization.) 


Assets of the Order were (Dec. 31, 1935) $44,216- 
668 and Insurance reserve liabilities were $36,397,268. 

Insurance in force was $265,007,222 and the sur- 
pius or margin of safety was $6,904,489, or 18.78 | 
per cent above statutory requirements. 

Supreme Officers: Supreme Knight, Martin H. 
Carmody, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Deputy Supreme 
Knight, F. P. Matthews, Omaha, Nebraska; Supreme 
Secretary, William J. McGinley, New Haven, Conn.: 
Supreme Treasurer, D. J. Callahan, Washington, 
D. C.; Supreme Advocate, Luke E. Hart, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Supreme Physician, Edward W. Fahey, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Supreme Chaplain, Mgr. John J. Me- 
Givney, Bridgeport, Conn.; Spe Warden, 
David F. Ag ie San Francisco, California, ' 
rectors are James Donohue, Chicago, 
. D.; M, J. Healy, 
Topeka, Kan.; Edward P. Ryan, Spokane, Wash.: 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 


At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is 
the SUPREME PONTIFF, PIUS XI., Achille Ratti, 
born at Desio, Italy. May 31, 1857, made Arch- 
bishop of Milan, June 16, 1921; proclaimed Cardinal, 
June 13, 1921; elected Pope, as successor of Benedict 
XV., Feb. 6, 1922; crowned, Feb. 12, 1922. The 
Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title 
is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of Rome and Vicar 
of Jesus Christ; Saecessor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church: 


Patriarch of the West; Primate of Italy; Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province; Sovereign 
of the State of the Vatican City. 

The College of Cardinals. when complete, is made 
up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal-Bishops, 
50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacens.” 
The College is the Senate of the Roman Church, 
The Cardinals advise the Pope and elect his suc- 
cessor. The Cafdinal-Bishops take their titles from 
the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


NAME. Office or Dignity. Nationality 
| OS ERR CA ee La Sng ee Pe Tae | 


Cardinal-Bishops— 
Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 


Year of | Year of 
Birth. |Creation. 


MFO G GE ca. tes Ses aa «as Bishop of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect 
o ce the ao ee Steere Italian. .... 1851 1911 
is Rica Wana alanis Shop of Sabina; Secretary of the Congre- 
of Sagres eention = the ay “naps a shobacts — a .| Italian 1856 1916 
B fant. i4 << shop of Porto an & Rufina; Chancellor 
oer eadegeans RS ae rete in ES EEE REY, Italian 1863 1916 
GAB DOFTL. sri oie nea < ws op of Velletri; refect o e Supreme 
oo 7? Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature. ..... Italian....| 1871 1925 
Fr: Marchett vag - 
ont eae or SPAR hal Bishop of Frascati; Vicar General of Rome... .|Italian..... 1871 1930 
Angelo Maria Dolci......... ig oe Ea etons. Archpriest of the Li- se cmies sae Te 
an PERS aisancsls esa, « as Wie am inale e'ole' a's 2 CAPONE eke 
Cardinal-Priests— 1868 1901 
1856 i911 
1872 31916 
1863 | 1919 
1859 1919 
1869 1921 
1865 1921 
1868 1921 
1871 1921 
1862 1921 
1872 192 
a | Mt 
Patrick J. Hayes 
Eustochio Dlundain y EstebanjArchbishop of Seville....................-- ees eee he 
feiittarkesei. Loses Datary of the Pope 22222.2222222222 1) 1863 | 1025 
5 Se pig Bes ceobemed oiler Peniteridary. «6.39655 oohae eet. Italian 8 1926 
Joseph Ernest Van Roey....|Archbishop of Malines.................... pene Ee es 
ee EM Renee RIDER oc Spams] B80 | 183 
Justinian Seredi............ Archbishop of Strigonia. Primate of Hungary} Hungarian. § 
au fa rs a inca db MPa oie als Mads Pporere Se auee tere 
Emanuele Gonealy (mena Da. BENS 35h. slab ole he oie 
Eugenio Pacelli fical Secretary of State, Archpriest of ‘ 
ogee Basilica; Camerlengo of the Church Hos ee oue ieee aan 
1861 1929 
1861 1929 
1864 1929 
Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro......... ..|Brazilian..}| 1882 1930 
. |See. of Cprbetbortal Congregation........... Italian.... aoe apee 
Prefect of the Congregation of the Council... eat 02) ae a85 
TR ao RE SP one Soe ire Tae ench.... 
Prefect of the Congregation for the Propaga- TRATia 1872 933 
| Siaybe ndenmerebee nespesneepemenrea DEG 
F Spey SAD ree Pe, te shed) Sie one 
NES Se Rs ey | ae es Oe ee oree ae ben EG ee 188 
ueve Coe ee ane ‘Archbishop of Quebec. .....5.-.2.-2tccseee phe tare ies 
Seaver Kenttanss 0c. fArehbishop of Vienna. -02.202.0.2002121|austrtan’<-] 1875 | 4988 
us Gabriel Tappouni...|Patriarch of Antioch....................-. Shea ale teat 1938 
a aaa 4) PES RR pee ere ee ats ts eee alian..... He 
iS oS CRE F1 he  eaa at 1866 1936 
(0) Serie Pima Pessre che Boba Wisp aso noe bs alcoves aes i 1809 i 9 3 3 
Henry: Bawdrillart.. 22%). West wed erases sae See arenes 
manuel Celestine Suhard...|Archbishop of Re! wae hee el 
Carlo Kaspar... ...-..++.-+- Archbishop of Praha..... AE alan. 1870 1 935 
Capello....... Archbishop of Buenos Aires . .,..|Argentinian 
Sages We ‘Tom ct Pe JArchbishop of Toledo (Spain).............. Sp: ...-| 1869 1935 
ee ee Re Oe ee ES AIT Ce toe) i eat 1877 | 1935 
Camillo Cnecia Dominionl. [73.5.0 enc ce ee perce m rece rent sin a 1988 
Nicola Canali. 1867 1935 
isse | 1988 
1877 1935 
1863 1935 
Pietro 1806 | 1938 
Vatician Library............- Italian... .| 
eta iisceant Betorars woe ‘the S. Oriental Congregation....|French....| 1884 1936 


'*Reserved in petto in the Consistory of Mar. 13, 1933; announced in the Consistory of Dec. 16, 1935. 


een: ROMAN ‘CATHOLIC. HIERARCHY mo) eB HE UNE "ED | 
pce Delegate to the United States—Archbishop Amicto. eS Cicog 

See 2 3 Auditor—Very eee, ae Egidio Vagnozzi, S. T. D Bae pS 
es Msgr, Pranels 1, Hyland, J. and Very Rev. Msgr. Leo Binz, 8 3. T. D 

pu Delegate is at No. “iL citiote St., Washington, D. C. 


ARCHDIOCESES.. 


Archbishops. Cons. See. Archbishops. 


fi “ ‘See. n 
Baltimore, Md......Michael J. Curley, 1914 | New Orleans, La... J. M. Laval (Auxiliary)... oe 


"John MeMamara (Aux. 1928 | New York. N. Y....Patrick J. Hayes, Cardinal. 1914 


~ Boston, Mass...... .W. O'Connell, Cardinal. ..1901 Stephen J. Donahue (Aux.).1934 
ER ta Francis J. Spellman (Aux.) .1932 | Philadelphia Pa....D. J. Dougherty, Cardinal. 1902 
Chicago, Ill......... G. W. Mundelein, Cardinal.1909 "Hugh L. Lamb (Aux.).....1936 
~« Sh Tae Bernard J. Shiel (Aux.)....1928 | Portland, Ore....... Edward D. Howard....... 1926 
: William D, O’Brien (Aux.). 1934 | St: Louis, Mo...-... Jonny Joseph Glennon. .... /TS96 
eraelneat, Ohio. ...John T. McNicholas, O. P,1918 C. H. Winkelmann (Aux.). en 
Joseph H. Albers. (Aux.)...1931 | St. Paul, Minn...... John G. Murray... .....-. 920 
i apace, Towa..... Francis J. L. Beckman. ...1924 | San Antonio, Tex. ..Arthur J. Drossaerts...... iois 
- *Los Angeles....... John J. Cantwell......... 1917 | San Francisco, ak TORR, MRS AE sii le Ga Aaa 1926 
Milwaukee. Wis....Samuel A. Stritch........ 192i | Sante Fe, N. M. : /Rudolf Gerkan Suse wie te steberet 1927 
New Orleans, La....Joseph F. Rummel....... 1928 (Translated, 1933.) : 


(Translated, 1935) 
*Los Angeles was raised to an Arch-diocese on July 11, 1936, by Papal constitution. 
: proCnees. 
; Bisheps. See. Bishops. Cons: 
...-Joseph R. Crimont, S. J.. “Biz Louisville, Ky...... John A. Floersi?. Pie a 5 ot ete Hee 
.....,-Edmund F. Gibbons Manchester, N. H., John B. Peterson......... 
Alexandria, La.....Daniel F. Desmond.... Monterey-Fresno -. ,Philip G, Scher... ...... 


oona, Pa... 2... eRe he GUbTOVIC: cos... hee ; 4 Mobiie, Ala Thomas T 
, a Ala... Looe ‘oolen. Pitas oe 1s 
marillo, Tex......Robert E. Lucey........ : N ashville, Tenn.... William L. ‘Adrian Berti tert 10 
ker City, Ore....J. F. McGrath........... 1903.} Natchez, Miss...... Richard O. Gerow........ 1924 
ecg Newark, N. J....... tea we toe 

15; 


ee dwatd BCOlY Eso sa'sis sie eae 1928 | Ogdensburg, N. Y...J. H. Conroy....2 22/5127! 1912 


.. Thos. E. Molloy 1920 Fa A Monaghan Co-ad 
Raymond AS Oklahoma, Okla....Francis C. Kelle : Neca ve 


(Aux.) Omaha, Neb....... p ARVO Foch a's 


Ths Lesa Ponee,"P/R..:..... 


Cc : 

‘ e, Wyo... 3 

Cle ian nd, Ohio. ir - «Joseph Schrembs......... 1911 

oer James A. McFadden(Aux.) 1932 val iat 
paeehe EERStOY ss = suc ick leet 1904 | Providence, R. 
a, Kan..... Francis J. Tiet.... 11.221: Raleigh, N. oy 
Christi, Tex. Emanuel B. Ledvina .1921 

lrg G. Garriga (Goad) ae 


on, Hy......Francis W. Howard. ......1923 | Sichmond, 'Va.---. Saccew + Bronnee. 
on, ~ imo ‘orbett sae eton (Co; c 
te. j Ms Rochester, N. Y....Edw. Mooney (arehb ). 


Rockford, Ml..... =dward F. Hob: 

St. Augustine, Fia. a 

St. Cloud, Minn..... ; 

he Joseph, Sa ate 

acramento, Cal - Robert J. Armstron; 

Salt Lake C.. Utah. Chas Kearney... ae 
Mas Le as, 


oe A Seattle, Wash. 
ioux City, Iowa... 
aes oe ¢ — Falls, 8. D..).B. J. yo19 
calls M Mont... “Edwin V. O'Hara. pokane, Wash af 
Bay, W! Paul P. Ethode Springheld Til. 
Be ayes 2 Springfield) M a - M. ry... 
Conn M. F. 192 Superior. Wis . . Theodore we ate 


bh eid Joseph M. Gillmore : . John on ' 
Stephen Alancastre....... 9% . .+++...Karl J. Alter......... : 
Jcgenh E. Ritter ts - Eee 


a 

4 Wichita, Kan... 

. B, Jeanmard. ae Wilmington, Del 
rancis Johann Winona, Minn...... 


ara... -. sigh) A 1929 
ish BS H f S. — a sc scl 
i ye anna, of San Francisco, consecrated 1912, resigned, 1935. 

Iph L. Hayes, of Helena, Mont., consecrated, 1933, Rector of America: 
‘ mao B. MacGinley, Se eee 1910, and translated to igr oF American Coll in Rome, Pree 
M. J. Keyes, 8S. M., of Savan: Ga., consecrated, 1922, resigned, 1935. 
ees by Papal’ constitution, Taly 1. 1936. 


OVER 37,000,000 IN WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Sunday| Officers Tota! Grand Suna: 
Schools Teachers| Pupils. Manon: Divisions. | Schoo! pens 
71,003| 1,006,268] 1,077,271|| Ga. Totals Pi 


605 
ol a8 818] 105,320] 1,719,082] 1/824'402 Chelle 1145 )3,301,784|33,245,045 36 


Hae ania} 12,020] 92,987] 815.233] | 907,620\] loz4. 0.680 | 3,823,030 33.75 51,623(3 i a 


2 
a he Of, i |, oat “Aa 8, 850, 567] 9, 452, 056 | OLS: J. 3 S10087 feet 630 aes 345) 40713 


teed 255,544 |2\419.444129'6181399| ooh 


Marquette, Mich. . .Joseph C. plegone | (trans.).. 1934 ; 
933 


Pe 


3M row = 
st Rev. James De 
‘- ‘ary of the House 
Alabama—wWilliam G. McDowell, Birmingham. 
ee oa pubs paws (miss.), Seattle, Wast.; 
yd Bentley, Suffragan, Nenana, & 
Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.). Phoenix. 
Arkansas—E. W. Sapore, Little Rock; E. T. 
Demby, Suffragan, Little Rock. 


Colorado—I. P. Johnson, Denver; Fred Ingley, 
, Coadjutor, Denver. 

a Connecticut—Frederick Grandy Budlong, West 
E> * Hartford, Conn. 

een North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), St. Paul, 
Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls. 
Delaware—Philip Cook, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—James E. Freeman, Wash- 


Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville. 
. Florida, South—John D. Wing, Winter Park. 
Georgia—Frederick F. Reese, Savannah. Middle 
: ton S. Barnwell, Coadjutor, Savannah, Atlanta: 
Henry J. Mikeli, Atlanta. 
_ _. Idaho—F. Bartlett (miss.), Boise. 


ii Illinois—Geo. C. Stewart, Chicago; Quincy: W. L. 

Essex, Quincy; John C. White, Springfield. 

Tu Indiana—Joseph M. Francis, Indianapolis. North- 
ern Indiana: Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 

: lowa—Harrv S. Longley, Davenport. 

a Kansas—James Wise, Topeka. Salina: Robert 

a H. Mize (miss.), Salina. 

ms Kentucky—Charles Clineman, Louisville; Henry 

(a . P. A. Abbott, Lexington. 

4 Louisiana—James C. Morris, New Orleans. 

. Maine—Benjamin Brewster. Portland. 

= Maryland—Edw. T. Helfenstein, Baltimore. Easton: 


Geo. W. Davenport, Easton. 

Massachusetts— Henry K. Sherrill, Boston; S. G. 
Babcock, Suffragan, Boston. Western: William 

he A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—Herman Page, Detroit. Marquette: 
Hayward S. Ablewhite.- Marquette. Western: 
J. N. McCormick, Grand Rapids; L. B. Whitt- 
more, Coadjutor, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Frank A. McElwain, Minneapolis;. 
Stephen Edwards Keeler, Coadjutor, Minneapolis 
Duluth: Benjamin T. Grete See oF 

ssippi—vTheodore D. Bratton, mn; Wm. 
sare F Green, Coadjutor, Meridian. 

Louis. West: 


Gardner, 

burn, Orange; 

Orange. 

ew York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City; 

Arthur §. Lloyd and Charles K. Gilbert, Suffra- 
UE New York City. Central: Edward 

Sole eee Western: 


N 


7 Coadjutor, f 

idham, Albany, Long Island; 

Garden City; John I. B. Larned, 

an . W. Creighton, Garden City 
Suffragans. 

North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. East 
Carolina: T. C. Darst. Wilmington. Western 
North Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, Asheville. 

North Dakota—(See Dakota. North). 

Ohio—W. L. Rogers, Cleveland. Southern: H. W. 
Hobson, Cincinnati. 

‘Oklahoma—Thomas Casady (miss.), Oklahoma 


City. 4 ¢ 
—Benjamin D. Dagwell. Eastern: W. P. 

: eer ons cate Pendleton. 
 - Pennsylvania—Francis M. Tailt, Philadelphia. 
’ Pi urgh: Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 
. Sterrett, Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 
Brown, burg. Hrie: John C. W: 


_—J. De W. Perry. Providence. 
aida a. Charleston. 


hem: 
W: 


ie. 
Islan 
att Carolina—Albert S. Thomas, 


PON Ga" A vip St aie on 

BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Wolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island, Presiding Bishop, 281 Fourth A 5 

of Bishops, Rev. Charles L, Pardee, D.D., 281 Fourth Ave. New Yor Oly pie 


Upper South Carolina: 


Kirkman G. F . 
Columbia. “ tuiay 


South Dakota—(See Dakota, South.) 2 genet 

Tennessee—J. M. Maxon, Chattanooga. 

Texas—Clinton 8. Quin, Houston, Dallas: H. T ' 
Moore, Dallas. West Texas: T. Capers, : 
San Antonio. North Texas: E. Cecil Seaman 


(miss.), Amarillo. ah 
Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City, 
Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. } 
Virginia—H. St. George Tucker, Richmond: F. D. _ 

pa Mea bgpen eh gt tre on fa Southern: x ro ps 

- riolk. uthwestern: [Gh 

Jett, Roanoke. mo 
West Virginia—w. L. Gravatt, Charleston; Robert _ 
aire L Sttider, Coadiutor, Wheellas. ona 

isconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukee, 

Fond du Lac; Harwood Sturtevant, Fond Ya Tats ran 

Eau Claire: Frank E. Wilson, Eau Claire. Ra 
Washington—Olympia: 8. Arthur Huston, Seattle 

Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.) Aparna ia 


Africa—Liberia: Leopold Kroll, Theo.,M. G 
(miss.), Suffragan, Cape Palmas. . ee 


Brazil—Southern: William M. M. miss. 
Rio Grande do Sul. Get er. )- “y 


Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge, 
Dominican Republic—H. R. Carson in charge. 
Japan—North Tokio, C. F. Reifsnider; Tokio. Kioto. 
Shirley H. Nichols (miss.), Kioto. 
Norman 8. Binsted (miss.), Sendai, = 
Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Samuel H.RLit 
(miss.), Honolulu. hte 
Mexico—Etfrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F. 
Philippines—Gouverneur ¥. Mosher _ 
Manila. : _ 
Puerto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.), 


RETIRED BISHOPS. 


Paul Jones, late Bishop of Utah, Yellow Sp in 
R. L. Paddock, late Bishop of East Or 
BE. 48th St., New York, N. Y. baci 

, late Bishop of Pen 


, : 
Frank duMoulin, late Bishop Coadjutor of | 
Locust Valley, N. Y. Av a ae 
Frank H. Touret, late Missionary Bishop of Idaho, 

Tryon, N. C. {i @% he 
Julius W. Atwood, late Missionary Bishop of A 

New York, N. Y. eer 
William Lawrence, late Bishop of Massa 

Boston Li 


Theo. P. Thurston. late Bishop of Miss. D: 
Oklahoma, San Diego, Calif. 
Nathaniel 8S. Thomas, late Bishop of W: 
Palm Beach, Fla. Ad” She * 
Chauncey B. Brewster, late Bishop of Connecticut, 
Hartford. ie) AL Se 
Lewis W. Burton, late Bishop of Lexington, 
ington. or VEX 
. Harris, late Bishop of Marque 
Calif ‘ 


R. Winchester, late Bishop of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


me 


illiam H. Moreland, late Bishop of 5: 
we20 W. 114th St., New York, N.Y. 
Frederick Foote Johnson, late Bishop of Mii I 
Newtown, Conn. ; 
Granville G. Bennett, late Bishop of Duluth, Pr 
dence, R. I. 
Charles E. Woodcock, late Bishop of K oe 
Louisville, Ky. ‘ os 
Charles Fiske, late Bishop of Central New York, 
Baltimore, Md. P Sie 
Robert E. Chl ey late Missionary a a: 
Liberia, West Park, N. Y. fr 
Wilson R. Stearly, late Bishop of Newark, 
Montelair, N. J. ‘ 


“BISHOPS IN . 


. 
ot 
‘Baker, James C., 83 McAllister St., San. prance Ops Os 
. # ake,. dear, 32 Elizabeth St., Hast, Detroit, M 
- Brown, W. #., 1119-20 Hamilton Bank Bl 


Burns, C. Ww. eB Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


‘Flint, Charles W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Hughes, E. H., 
Jones, R. Bs Covington, 
Leonard, 

Wwe, Titus, ¥70 Pittock Block, Portland, Oregon. 


dg., Gnateannbes, Tenn. 
ushman, Ralph S., 312 Trinity Building, Denker Colorado. ~ 


100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
1724 aE pperE Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


agee, J. Ralph, 32 South Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


McConnell, Francis, J., 150 5th Ave., New York City. 


Mead, C. L., 1121 McGee St., Kansas City, M 
= Ry hardson, E. G., 1 Areh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shaw, A. P., 631 Baronne St:, New Orleans, La. 
- Smith, H. Lester, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘Waldorf, B. L., 1609 Chicago Temple, Chicago, Tl. 


mmaker, W. E., Nanking, China. 


am, G. Veromley, 720 Omaha National ‘Dank’ Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


_ Bishops Outside the United States—Badley, Brenton, T., 12 Boulevard Road, Delhi, India. 


_ Nuelsen. John L., Rue Des Photographes, Geneva, Switzerland-: 


_ Wade, R. J., Box 5031, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Te. 
Bishops Elected by Central Conferences—Elphick, Roberto, Casilla 67, Santiago, Chile. 


 Plokett, J. W., Robinson Memorial, Byculla, Bombay, India: 
tambar, Jashwant Rao, Jubbulpore, Central Provinces, India. 
attinoni, Juan B., Rivardavia, 4044, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 


wdy, John, Foochow, Fukien, China. 


springer, John M., Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 


Ww. Covington, Kentucky. 
ben, S., 7537 
5, 1101 East Adams St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 


ae Core ‘Avenue, Santa Monica, Cal. 


F., 2400 16th St., Washington, D.C. 


Bsionare Bishops—Lee, E. F., 5 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 


‘ ishops Retired—Anderson, W. F., Buzzrds Bay, Mass. 
‘Birney, L. J., 290 Chautauqua Drive, Pasadena, California. 


North Richmond Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


65 La Loma Road, Pasadena, California. 
796 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Cal. 


521 W. Burchette Ave., Glendale, Cai. 


mn, arhomes, Mount Vernon, Towa. 
ferbert, 150 5th Ave., New York City. 


4 a 

aac 
ve 

‘ ; EFFECTIVE BISHOPS. 

Edwin ‘DuBose Mouzon, Charlotte, N. C. 


Valentine Williams Darlington, Hunting- 


o Newman. Ainsworth, Macon, Ga. 
nnon, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
el Ross Hay, Houston, Texas. 

oyt. IMewnorter Dobbs, Shreveport, La. 


St, to New York City was in 1739 when, no 
being large enough for those who came to 
1, he preached ‘‘in the flelds,’’ now City Hall 
Ha No ast mission to America was in 1770. He 
ewburyport, Mass., Sept. 30 of that year 
ek in the graveyard of the Presbyterian 


1 that last mission Whitefield visited at the 
Pierre Van Courtland on the Hudson. Of 
it rs. Johanna Livingston Van Courtland 


i* 


Seas large audiences in England, 
ales Scotland, and he is said to have been the 
: and, the “despised Methodists” to preach in 


n, John W., 100 Crest View Avenue, Glendale, Cal. 


ak BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH. 


Hiram Abiff Boaz, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Arthur James Moore, San Antonio, Pies ee 
Paul Bentley Kern, Greensboro, N. 

Angie Frank Smith’ Houston, eee 


RETIRED BISHOPS. 


Warren Akin Candler, Atlanta, Ga. 
Collins Denny, Richmond, 


Va. i 
Horace Mellard DuBose, Nashville, Tenn, 


WHITEFIELD AND HIS PULPIT. 


feet the George White- 
field portrait painted from life by Kyte in 1743, 

It shows the Bible, hymn books and sermon manu- 
seripts of Whitefield, together with the architect’s 
drawings for the Bethesda Orphanage in Savannah, 

Ga., which he founded, lying on the table beside 
him. The Bethesda Orphanage is the oldest in 
America. Whitefield was a contemporary of John 
and Charles Wesley at Oxford and was a member of 
the ‘‘Holy Club"’ at the university. 

Miles Coverdale’s Bible, the frst « complete one 
in the English language, was ‘Pry: in the yeare 
of our Lord 1535, and iyniahed oh the naan daye of 
October."’ But where it was printed is still a matter 
of conjecture, for the book was prepared jute tealthily 
“somewhere in rope. The honor 


been 
claimed for at least awk different agent with the > 
evidence favoring Christopher eceapararad of Zuri 


Coverdale, who translated and edited the work, 
dedicated it from exile to Henry VIII, ‘‘defendour of 
the fayth.” The King failed to give the book his 
official sanction, ou pelihier did he suppress. ns nd 

hin two years, in 1537, another tallow “in 
prynted in Shoaniarks for James Nycolso 
re She a ant wile vernacular Bible to ae 
= Englan le phe New a eeeaneny was 


L TRADE. IN NEW ween IN 1935. 
wore gathered by the United Biaea Bureau of the Census. 


The Whole State. 
stores. | ($1,000). 
204,009) 4,579,085 

82,040} 1,430,460 


7 


General merchandise group 


Dry Goods & general merchandise peel 
Department stores (incl. mail order)... 
ariety, 5-and-10, to-a~iollar stores. . 


Apparel group 4 . . 390,586 


os = |. ~ 
PE ee ee 


Aa Ss drape ae, bike A A ° 36 870] 
en's ¢ and fur: S stores... , 
ot amd clothing J agg 
omen’s ready-to-wear specialty stores 
Furriers and fur shops sf 
Millinery stores 


dagen and other apparel stores. 
Shoe sto’ 


Automotive group 145,897) 


Motor-vehicle dealers (new) > 105,252 
Aecessor dealers 392 : 799 8,061 


Filling stations 
Furniture-household group 


Lumber-building-hardware group 


Lumber and building-material dealers. . 
Hardware stores 
ee and farm implement dealers. 
q pigating phimbing paw pent dealers. 
we Pals ego stores 
Electrical supply stores 


Eating and drinking places 


Restaurants, cafeterias, lunch rooms.. 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands. 
Drinking places. 


Drug stores with fountain 
Drug stores without fountain 


Other retail stores: 


Flo: 
on and ice dealers 

Hay, grain and feed stores. 
Farm and garden supply stores 
Jewelry stores 


News dealers 
Other classifications. . 


- Secondhand stores 
eat—State, $550, = 000; City, $350,715,000. 
Ket a Ketlve nropnetor eer aoe . ey get ered 181,404 in the entire State, and 100,945 in 
for sales do not include those of a. a amopee of large department stores which did not 
Te Butfalo, in in 1935, there were 8,089 retail establishments, with 7,096 active proprietors and fir 
an m average of of 26,609 employees, with an annual payroll of $25,740,000. and annual sales at 


Land 1930, i poets Per ct. of in- 


arn ‘ area, pe crease. < 
7 5 1900. SS 
oy. ya Ans Total Per BvaP aon 1920 toj1910 to 
Y 1930. é sd. m. 1930. | 1920. 


47,654|12,588,066|  264.2|10,385,227|9,113,614|7,268,394) 6,003,174 


211,953] 402.2) 186,106} 173,666) 165,571 164,555 
38,025 36.3 i 41,412 »240 2 
1,265,258/30,860.0 Gh: cadets ieee eleanor ness Bel : 
147,022} 208.5 


2, 560, aot 36,0 
23,447 


HD _ 
CUWANHAAGP Poovrewwrw 


03,053] 1, 
1,867: 313 84.8 
149/329 


ax oo ao 
WOAIDSO OM OWN NWN SOONG NIOSH Oo IP COC. CONIC Re 


Webs 
S Past 


w 
Om IsIor 
BARS OGNUNS: 


Q CONE 
Saoaccns 


a on 47. 3 
see 10,848 wl 16.641| 18,642 


_ COUNTY SEATS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
County Seat. County. County Seat. County. 


.|Albany. IMOFo. es. 4 Herkimer. Richmond... 

Belmont. _____||Jefferson....... Watertown. Rockland. . 

.-|BronxBoro NYC oat ete Brooklyn Boro. |/St. Lawrence 
.-|Binghamton. _||Lewis.......... L ille. Saratoga. 

.|Little Valley. Sayinean paces Schenectady . 

.|Auburn. Madison....... Wampsville. Schoharie- 

Monroe........ Rochester. 
...|Fonda. 


SEN BA PRIS srg eo pple. 3 Steuban’.i... cen th. 
. {Plat urg.  |\New York...._: anhattan Boro,||Suffolk......... Riverhead. 
Bathe ats Hudson.  ||Niagara........ Lockport. Sullivan... ..c.: Montioels. 


‘ Se ace wehavale ae as Utica. oga 
v.}Delhi = Onondaga... ... Syracuse. Tompkins 
"| Poughkeepsie, Ontario. ....... Canandaigua. Ulster 
.. |Buff Orange, ... oi. os Goshen. Warren . Lal 
. Ellzabetntown, Orleans... 5 5 sth Albion. ebingean: siake 
Malon OSWERD i Gees, Oswego. 
Otsego * . |Cooperstown, Wastohiestar 
PV Read ne cere a 
RIEENS Fathers amaica, ates. 
Lake’Pleasant. |lRensselaer. | ‘oy. 1 


New York State—Counties; When Created; Population. 443° 


COUNTIES IN THE ORDER OF THEIR CREATION. 


TS PRS Pee Re ET ig PS OE IP Pe SE” RS eer pee oer Oe ee 
No. Country. Formed from {Date of Creat’n.||No. County. Formed from Date of Creat’n. 
1—Albany...... (Original)... ..| Nov. 1, 1683) |/34—Jefferson....|Oneida....... ‘|Maren 38, 1805 
S  putebess. . .|(Original).. ...)|Nov. 1, 1683||35—Lewis......./Oneida....... March 1805 
..|/€Griginal)..... Nov. 1, 1683|/36—Madison. .|Chenango. . ..|March +t 1806 
anos York... (Original)... .. |Nov. 1, 1683)/37—Broome..... AONE ea de March 28, 1806 
5—Orange...... . |Nov. 1, 1683)|38—Allegany Genesee...... April 7, 1806 
6—Queens. . (Nov. 1, 1683]/39—Cattaraugus.|Genesee...... March 11, 1808 
7—Richmond .|Nov 1, 1683 FIRE sean Genesee...... March 11, 1808 
8—Suffolkk...... . Noy 1, 1683//41—Franklin....|Clinton....../March 11, 1808 
9—Ubter....... Nov 1, 1683}/42—Niagara.....|Genesee......|Mareh 11, 1808 
1 ‘Westchester. .|Nov 1, £683}|/43—Cortland. ...|Onondaga. . . . |April 8, 1808 
11—Monte’ mery March 12, 1772||44—Schenectady . Albany. . 7. 1809 
19 —Waanhiotes. March 12, 1772|}45—Sullivan .. |Ulster, . . 27, 1809 
13—Columbia. April 4, 1786/|46—Putnam.....|Dutchess. 12, 1812 
14—Clinton . March 7, 1788)}47—Warren..... Washington... 12, 1813 
15—Ontario . Jan. 27, 1789}}48—Oswego.....|Oneida and 
16—Rensselaer Feb. 7, 1791 Onondaga. ./March 1, 1816 > 
17—-Saratoga.... Feb 7, 1791|\49—Hamilton....|Montgomery. {April 12, 1816 
18—Herkimer.... .Feb. 16, 1791)|50—Tompkins. . . |\Cayuga and 
19—Otsego...... .. |.Feb. 16, 1791 Seneca..... April 7, 1817 
20—Tioga:...... y..|.Feb. 16, 1791)}51—Livingston.. .|Genesee and 
21—Onondaga :|March 5, 1794 Ontario... .|Feb. 23, 1821 
22—Schoharie. 52—Monroe..... Genesee and 
April 6, 1795 : Ontario... .|Feb. 23, 1821 
23—Steuben..... -)March 18, 1796|/53—Erie........ Niagara... ... April , 1821) 
24—Delaware.... 54—Yates....... Ontario. .....|Feb. 5, 1823 
. |Mareh 10, 1797}}55—Wayne......|Ontario and 
25—Rockland.... Feb. 23, 1798 Seneca..... April 11, 1823 
26—Chenango. . . 56—Orleans......|Genesee...... Nov. 12, 1824 
.|March 15, 1798)|57—Chemung.. . .|Tioga........ March — 29, 1836 
27—Oneida...... -|March - 15, 1798|/58—Fulton......|Montgomery..|April 18, 1838 
28—Esaex. ...... Clin . March 1, 1799||59—Wyoming....|Genesee...... May 14, 1841 
29—Cayuga.....} . ./March 8, 1799||60—Schuyler... .|\Chemung, 
30—Greene.. ....|Albany and Steuben and ‘ 

Ulster “ 25, oak i ae Tobkae an ue ae 
31—St. Lawrence.|Clinton. ..... 3, 1 61—Nassau......}Queens....... an. \ 
32—Genesee..... ‘Ontario. 4 OM 30, 1802|\62—Bronx....... New Yorks.” . |Jan 1, 1914 
33—Seneca. . . (Cayuga... ... March 24, 1804 


iFormerly Tryon. 2Formerly Charlotte. A portion of Westchester County was annexed to New York 
County ip 1873 and 1895. 


POPULATION WN. Y. STATE, BY COLOR, NATIVITY, PARENTAGE, 1890-1930. 


Iner. 
1920, 1910, ana 
2 1930. as 1920, as 1910, 1900. 1890. 
elon panacea sis reported. | adjusted. | reported jadjusted 1939 
P.Ct. 
lasses. .............|12,588,066]10,385,227] 10,385, 227]9,113,614 |9,113,614|7,268,894 6,003,174] 21.2 
White Rothe ce ae ASS - ie’ 150,293] 10,172.027| 10, 170,548|8,966,845|8,966,525|7,156,881 |5,923/955| 19.5 
Dinivels cvs os teres 5 ws 8'958,744| 71385.915| 7,385,653|6,237,573 (6.237.473 5,267,358 |4,358,263| 21.3 
Native parentage........ 4473.946| 3,668.266| 3.668,266]3, 230.325 |3,230,325|2/851,513 12,520,810] 22.0 
Foreign or mixed parentage| 4:484°798| 3.717,649| 3,717,387|3,007,248 |3,007, 148 |2,415,845|1,837,453| 20.6 
Foreign parentage 3'351.491| 2'844'083] 2'843,955|2.241/837|2'241'316|1.761,868|1,365,744| 17.8 
Mjaed parentage... 2s. Ti33°307 873.566] 873,432] '765,411| '765,332| '653,977| 471.709] 29.8 
Diggs Wor |. peal. 3°191'549| 2.786.112] 2,784,895|2,729,272 12,729,052 |1,889.523 11,565,692| 14.6 . 
oo: cuales ieee "412'814| 1981483] 198,483] 134,191] '134:191] " 99,232] " 70/092) 108.0 
pie tides. 2s 1. 24'959 14.717 16,196] 121578] 12/898] 12,781 911271 54.1 
Other races.........-.---) 24,9591 4,717] 
Figures for 1920 and 1910 adjusted by deducting | (1860) 2,834,010; (1850) 2,393,101. j 
the Taree: of Mexicans from the white population L Foreign bor whites (1880) J 6 = Bee 705; (1870) 
andjadding, them, to)" other rade. Soe: BESO) Ge 104s C1870) 62,081; (860) 
The foreign-born in New York State, in 1930, 49,005; (1850) 49,069. 


06 P 
bered 3,262,278. Indians (1930), 6,973; Chinese, 9,665; Japanese __ 
Native whites— (1880) 3,807,317; (1870) 3,193,160; | 2,930; Filipinos, 1,982; "Mexicans, 2,898 


FOREIGN-BORN WHITES IN NEW YORK STATE BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN. 


1930. 1920. ba 1930 1920 
wh ee Se See. Se ee ence ee ee a ae a a 
Megs No. Male. Female. No. Came No. Male. | Female. No. 
‘All countries. |3,191,549|1,653,170|1,538,379|2,786,112]|All countries| 3,191,549]1,653,170| 1,538,379)2, 2,786,112 
Saee 485} 73,313] 73,172] 135,305 Yugoslavia. . 10,917| _ 6,568| 4,349] 8,647 
Reotland. "69623 33,362] 34/261} 37,654||Russia. . 481,306] 248/908] 232,398 529,240 
vitae 7.037| 3,806 oo 23 8.763 Lithuania... 22,033 12,722 10,211 12)121 
417521] 18,014 "50 ote||Finland..... i ‘ 
No, ireland 251,704 109,434 142,270 284,747 Rumania 51/014 25,724 25,290 40.116 
Avalos. rae é1233 32°93 287940| 53.025 Realy se 6297322| 356,749| 272/573] 545,173 
rk 17,407| 10.817) 6,590} 14,222/|s 5} 13/191 ; 2,548 
Netherlands.| 14,9 9,091} 5,818} 13,722 Palest. Syria} 13,024] 7,035 5,989 1 
Switzerland 6.571) 8,7: 7,821| 15,053||Turkey..... : 918 7.6 12228 
Fran si ’ 14,452] 17/693} 32,179 Pnior: a—Fr 55] 14,780) 14,17 ‘ 
G 1y...| 340,196] 178;139] 171,057| 295,650||Can.—Other| 118/919] 53,552] 65,367) 96,414 
Poland - ie T Be 41 199° 728 28,247 Dh wee 16032 $208 e738 : 
ee. 123'208 70°380 71/918| 151172||Allother....| 48,448| 28,817] 19,631] 25,117 
Hungary....| 70,631) _32,862| 37,7691 78,374 
Hungary....| 70,631) _32,862|__ : 


Note—the 1920 figures for Irish Free State cover all Ireland. 


| POPULATION OF N. ¥. STATE, URBAN AND RURAL 


: (A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. ‘Per cent not shown where base is 


1930... 


1920. 4 
__|Apr. 1).J}(Jan. 1).|(Apr.15).|(June 1). une ge 


1910. 1900. 1890. 


"706,446 


Per cent urban. 
Per cent rural 
_ Per cent rural-farm.......-..-..+- 


an groups: 
~ Cities of 100, 000 or more. 


_ < Cities of 25,000-100,000..Number.. 
f Population 


16.4 
5.6 


Number. 


800,121 
4 


7 5 4 
Population|8,404, itr 6,807, 810 5,646, aoe 4,060, svi 2,711, a 1,596, 968 
755, 097 
36 


10,521,952 8, 589, 844/7,185,494|5,298,111 3,899, 737 1. 932, ual 22.5- 
14, 


mers : 


1,889, 03}1,013 429). ee 
F 83.7 82.7 
17.3 
re 


685,322| 396,462 


“hae ROO a O00 Population 730,349| 540,139] 439, a7 458, 087 ete 2185.2 © 
_ Places of 5,000-10,000...rreuiation| 277,831| 200,606] 162, 373 184.058 221,375 225) 38.5" 
Rice ot 2 ita) ie “Population 308,873 286,192 sere 198,112 178,311 ‘i 7.90 
incorporati ACes: 
ince 3 ee 500. 1 Aor 228, 71 229, Ose 235, toy 231, Bai 183, ret 5 acl 
etetes under 11600... pomuineicsi | 135, 139 117, 75 31 117, bor 114, 208 96,0 O36 147 
er rural territory......Population/1, 702;184/1,448, 506 1,575,826|1,625,057|1,823,989 17.5 


eee 
pulation of Moos age in 1930— White, 7,837,165 (male, 3,923,078; female, 3,914,087) ;Negro, 287,066: 


other races, 18,620. 


MARITAL CONDITION OF THE POPULATION OF N. Y. STATE. 
Males 15 years and over. 


Females 15 years and over. 


Single. 


Wid- 
Married.| owed. |vorced. 


Sabie 
vorced, 


Wid- 
owed. 


Di- 


Single. Married. 


No. 
asia 1930}1,718,371 
1920 ht 350,088 
eres ay 236, 294 

1920] "974/110 
573,532 

476,643 


712,762 


1,166,554 
"859, 410 
693,545 


674,680 


19201 - 


New_York State Merchant Marine Academy 
80 Centre St., N. Y. City), originally 
| as the New York Nautical School in 1874, 
comprehensive training for a career in the 


e Academy is administered by the Education 
BY ant of the State of New York, and also has 
Bo rd of Visitors composed of members represent- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 


oard of Steam Navigation, the Buffalo 
iber of Commerce, the New York Board of 
a e, the American Steamship Owners’ Association, 
merchant Association of New York, the Marine 
; iety of the City of New York, the Alumni As- 
, poole tion, ane the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York. 
3 make eee is divided into two departments, 
en 
Cadets are given practical and theoretical 
ction in all branches of seamanship, naviga- 
a, "ghip construction, stability, cargo handling, 


course consists of theo- 


a ony cadets are trained in handling small boats 
under oars and sails. 

candidate for admission into the Academy 
be - citizen of the United States and must not 
ess than 17 nor more than 21 on the date of 
ton into the Academy.. He must be un- 
ried, a high school graduate, physically sound, of 


2,761,908|197,157 
2,183,536}173,113 
1/507,090|109,985 

98,223 


2,738,973}522,983 
2,134,604/448,670 
1,609,886 20% ‘020 
1;221/288]250,823 
871,156]159,079 
692,314] 148,557 


738,730|125,941 
528; he 102,266 
1,030,005]212°764 
866, 376 184,663 
96,475] 24'801 
45,512! 12,973 
2,607 398 
1,428 211 


22,117)1,417,657 

10,166|1,164,525 

1p, $08]1,125/136 
7,599] 902/004 

490,752 

430,885 


634,384 


PNWDWARARS MoWIODS 


NEW YORK STATE MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY. 


robust constitution, and of good moral character. 
When candidates have fulfilled all of the above 
requirements they are given an adaptability test. 
A competitive list is established after the evaluation 
of the high school record and adaptability mark, 
and appointments are made in the order of their 
final standing, after which they must pass the medical 
board to determine physical fitness. 

The Academy is open not only to Pepe ae of 
New York State, but also to residents of other 
states not maintaining a nautical school. 

Every cadet is nea uired to deposit $200 on his own 
account with the Treasurer to cover the cost of 
uniforms, equipment and textbooks. Cadets from 
outside of the State are required to pay a combined 
board and tuition fee of $750 per annum. . All of 
the foregoing fees are payable in installments. 

The length of the course is two years. The 
Academy year is divided into three terms, the spring 
term from February Ist to April 30th, the cruise - 
term from May Ist to Septem 30th, the winter 
term from October Ist to January 3 

beginnine of are entered into the coe at the 


All Native 
Families.| White. 


08: 
Schenectady. . 
Schoharie... . 


35,960! 21,959 


Families owning their homes were 1,155,036; | with 10; 8,887 with 1 LIS 8; 902 ith 2 io. Boe 
tenant families, 1,957,733; tenure unknown, 40,355. There were 1,988,743 families with I 
Of urban homes 30.1 pa put were owned; of rural | under 10 years of age on Jan. 1, 1930; 610,448 
cag homes, 78.1 per ilies each had one under 10 years; 344,597 hi 

ts wo ere baron 176,440; non-farm fam- under 10; 134,707 had 3 each; 74,629 had rap 
ilies apiece. 

There Beg 263,235 eo comprising only 1 Families in 1920 ee 2,441,125, of wh 
ee] 2 2 ms; 684,397 with” 3; | there were, in_N. Y. City-Bronx, 5106 26 0; Kings 
ath 4; 380,622 Feith 5; 220,343 with 6; | 453,587; New York (Manhattan), 525, 154; Queens, 
iis. $80 with 7; 64,968 with 8; 34,650 with 9: 18,059 | 109!559: Richmond, 23,781. 


Families in chief cities of New York State on January 1, 1930, numbered as follows: > 


Foreign- Foreign- 
bo! City. All Native | \born 
Families.| White. | White. 
| —_——___—_——] 


Queens...| 230,064 64 |162,715 | 112,82 
9} 1 15,798 


Manhattan| 468,956] 1 


ma eit, 00 Negro. 31 
0. 3. 
Teas in the state in 1930 occupied by private families numbered 1,735.056. 


COST GF SICKNESS 
(From the Aug. 21, 1936, Bulletit 
From data available at the United States Bureau 
_ of Labor Statistics, it 5 1 th a 
amount of compensation paid to injured workers is 
about $240,000,000 per year. An additional $72,- 
000,000 is paid’ for hospital treatment and medical 
aid. This constitutes a total of $312,000,000, in- 
‘curred on account of approximately 2,107,000 in- 
Ft ies among an estimated 20,000,000 workers. 
From these data the average direct cost under com- 

‘pensation is estimated to be about $148 per com- 
_ pensatable injury. 
ihc this sum, Heinrich states, there should be 
added certain legal and administrative costs, includ- 

ing~ pgnen there as services of claim investigators, 

taxes and other overhead expense, an miscellaneous 

i eluded in the 


The total di 
ajury is increased to $246. This sum, however, 
‘ound to represent only one-fifth of the cost to 
employer. Total cost to the employer is esti- 
ated at $1,230 per compensatable injury. When this 
e is multiplied by the estimated annual total of 
7,000 compensatable injuries, the costtis found to 

3 d 2% billion dollars per year. 
_ On the assumption that there are 20 million per- 
sons in the United States covered by workmen's 
mens ion laws, the cost of compensatable acci- 
ts to the employer thus becomes approximately 
25,000 per year per 1.000 employees on the pay 


it is estimated that the total | 


the pay roll. 

It is unfortunate that we do not know the cost to — 
the employer of sickness and ill health among his 
employees. Insofar as the writer is aware, no de- 
tailed study has been made of the indirect or hidden 
cost of sickness and nonindustrial accidents. Some 
of the factors which have been included in the study 
of industrial accidents obviously apply also to sick- 
mess. 

In many instances the loss due to illness may be 
greater than that from industrial injuries, because 
the amount of absence from work occasioned by 
sickness is usually much more than the absenteeism 
caused by. industrial accidents, especially among 
women, whose lost time from sickness in certain 
companies has been found to be as much as 40 times 
the number of days lost from work on account of 
industrial accidents. 

In the absence of a detailed study of these costs, 
reliable estimates obviously cannot be presented. 
It may be assumed, however, that the cost to the 
employer is at least 134 times the amount of the daily 
wage when experienced employees are incapacitated 
by sickness. Ifthe average wage is $4 per day, a 
reduction in the annual sickness time-lost rate of 
two-thirds of a day per employee would save the 
employer $4,000 per year per 1,000 persons on the 
pay roll. 

Even with no decrease in the sickness time-lost 
rate, this amount could be sayed by the prevention 
of premature mortality. i 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


e XIV-A of the Public Welfare Law (Chapter 
he Laws of 1936), signed by Governor 
on, May 25, 1936, provides in part as 


ake _ To whom old age assistance is to be given. 
_ Old wo assistance shall be given under this article 
_ to any person who 
___ 1. Shall have attained the age of sixty-five years; 
(No grant shall be made to a person under seventy 
ears of age until October, 1936.) ; 
_ 2. Is unable to support himself, either in whole or 
im part; and has no children or other person able to 
support him and responsible under the provisions of 
this chapter for his support; 
3. Is a citizen of the United States; 


in foster care in New York State, on Dee. 
3,027 were in free or adoptive homes; 670 


name or status of the mother.” 


_ \Apples|Peaches| Pears | Grapes) Cher’s 


IN NEW YORK STATE. 


‘(On Oct. 1, 1936, grants were being received by 64,123 persons.) 


4. Has resided in the state of New York for at 
least. five years during the nine years immediately 
preceding his application for old age assistance; 

5. Has resided in and been an inhabitant of the 
state for at least one year immediately preceding 
the date of application; . 

6. Is not at the time an inmate of any public 
home or any public or private institution of a cus- 
todial, correctional or curative character, except 
in the case of temporary medical or surgical care 
in a hospital or sanitarium; 

Eee: ues yan 3 de ean hans assignment or 
ransfer of property for the purpose of qualifyi 
for such assistance; and MEP: qualitying 
_ 8. Is not because of his physical or mental condi- 
tion in need of continued institutional care. 


31, 1935, numbered 47,708, of whom 23,770 were in 
were in wage or work homes; 20,241 were in boarding 


er th Holley Act, in effect on Sept. 1, 1936, provision is made that ‘‘there.shall be no s 
the birth certificate as to whether the child is born in wedlock or out of wedlock, a eats 


FRUIT PRODUCTION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Apples|Peaches) Pears | Grapes} Cher’s 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,0 
Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Tons | Tons Bush. | Bush. | Bush, | Tons | ‘Tons 
4,350 1880 76.2431 00. 5 gas a cee 18,228} 1,800] 1,175] 8 
2,898 82,256 ee 1929 whe oe. 13,902 1,045 meat oF ier 12670 
3 8 mS WL RA 242) 1, 1890] 75, : 
3,069/105,000]. ... 2. . || 1931/0072 22; 7,902] 15860 300 o7S78 reat 
'209] 62,000]. ..... ; || 1932 22)197| 1663] 1,745] 67:971| 25.627 
{ 1,984] 80,000} 17,500 || 1933... 1... 16,060} 1,092] _'900| 64,800} 10°754 
22) 2/496] 51,840] 15/300|| 1934. ... 2. 11,844 41] 1,011] 49/400] 19/220 
0,00 1,624/106,700] 16400 || 1935... .. 2: 16,875] 793) 663] 66,500] 22'550 


11,31 


t, farm 
| at $ 


ington, 
1924. 


ler Page; 
e Secre 


; Commercial vegetable erops in the stateshave totaled reag . pre ning, 
(1935) for market, 70,290; for wees 92 200. PRRCRS (TOD) SOK ABATE. C8400; Sah eae 


reve wigetapies (excluding white and sweet potatoes) grown on 133,680 farms Teporting 


UNITED STATES FLAG ASSOCIATION - 


Marjorie Post Davis; Ho 
William Howard Taft, 
John N. Garner. 


James A. 
Ickes, Henr 


\ 


{ 
} 


hs 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
Population Estimates are as of July 1. All other figures are for Calendar Years. 


N. Y. State—Vital Statistics; Divorce and M arriage Law. 447 


RATES PER 1,0U0 Pop. Pet. of 
Estimated Mar) ha ees ee 
July Population.| Births. | Deaths. | riages. ersons Deets uae 
Births. | Deaths. |Married. | 5 Years. |Tot-Dibs 
1919 Se 10,332,364 | 226,269 | 143,401 | 103,880 
TODD. 2 ots 0,496,881 | 235,460 | 144466 | 112's43 4 13:8 398 3a yee 26:8 
HP) eee 19,719,968 | 240/210 | 130:110 | 103657 4 12.1 19/3 | 25/021 | 19/2 
192955 oh ve 0,945,595 | 231/363 | 138/942 | 100'986 1 12.7 18:5 | 25,585 | 18.4 
MOIS os ap 11,170,343 | 230/889 | 141/107 | 111/817 ‘7 | 12.6 | 20:0 | 221537 | 16:0 
1924-2... 11,394,071 | 233/839 | 140/181 | 106,819 iio) 22a Meee, 2}459 | 16.0 
ROOD. .5. 26s 11/618,199 | 230,350 | 142/549 | 109;579 8 | 12:3’ | 18.9 | 20/803 | 14:6 
SOD oe a 11,822,836 | 223'819 | 151/350 | 114'817 9 128 19.4 "10 14/6 
1927 12,026,673 | 228,134 1;006 | 112/836 9.0 be 18.8 | 18108 | 12-8 
1928 12,231,003 | 223/070 | 151593 | 107,796 2 12.4. | .17.6. | 19;846) 1) Son 
4990.0 5. on 12'434947 | 217,634 | 154.034 | 114/644 5 12.4 18.4 | 17,633 | 11.4 
J9S00. 1. 12,628,983 | 216,556 | 147,424 | 109,938 i 1 7 17.4 | 16,366 | 11.1 
ey Reasaen 12,766,123 | 206,238 | 149/219 | 107/172 2 LT 7 16:8 | 15,886 | 10.6 
1h ea 12,882'803 |.198,195 | 147/639 | 101'216 4 11.5 15.7 13,601 9.2 
HOSS cs. 12'991/768 | 187,295 | 148/290 | 106,912 4 11/4 16.5 2 8.9 
hy nes 13,106,813 | 185,709 | 149'192 | 122'876 3 11.4 18.7 12,154 Si 
RUSE: o tox | 1372257758 | 184/244 | 148/442 | 128'460 9 11.2 19.4 | 11,411 7.7 
Still births, of which there were 7,459 in 1935, are not included in the table. 
DEATHS. CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000 Population). 
Sad Pulm. Tuber.| Pneumonia. |Cardio Vase. Bright's. Cancer. Dipth. Suicide. 
(Cal. ) are Rate.| Deaths} Rate.| Deaths} Rate.| Deaths|Rate.|Deaths|Rate.|Deaths|Rate. Deaths|Rate 
1919... .] 12,814/124.0} 17,096/165.5] 33,011/319.5) 10,540|102 0] 10,166] 98.4) 2,055! 19.91 1,294 
1920... .| 11,030|105.1| 16,47)157 .0] 35,524/338.4) 10,481/ 99.8] 10,539/100-4| 1,904] 18.1 iso is 
1921....] 9,503] 88.6] 10,645) 99.3] 36,131|337.0] 91481] 88.4] 11;163/104.1] 11702] 15.9] 11442] 13.5 — 
1922... °} 9,394| 85.8] 14,229]130.0] 39/177|357.9] 10,018] 91.5] 11/706/106.9] 11454] 13.3] 1'440| 13.2 
1923 9,462} 84.7} 14:086|126.1) 41/073|367.7| 10,034] 89:8] 12'257|109.7] 1/008] 9.0] 1.479] 13.2. 
1924. 91222] 80.9] 13,930|122.3} 42,588 8} 9/518] 83.5] 12;791|112.3} 1/083] 9:5] 11520] 13.3 
1925. 9°162| 78.9] 13,571/116_8] 43'035/370.4| 10,171] 87-5] 13,201/113.6] 1,001] 8.6| 11664] 14.3 
1926 9,095| 76.9] 16,666)141.0) 46,395|392.4| 11,041) 93.4| 13,613|115.1| °727| 6.1] 1/635] 13.8 
1927 8,435| 70.1] 12/267/102.0) 44;784|372.4| 9/432] 78.4|14;331|119.2| 980] %.1| 1/856] 15.4 
1928 8,667| 70.9] 15,519|126 9} 48,258|394.6| 91608] 78.6| 14,709|120.3| 863] 7.1] 1/932] 15.8 
1929 8,516] 68.5} 15,433/124_ 1) 50,214/403.8| 91473] 76.2] 15,144/121.8] 656] 5.3] 2/135] 17.2 
1930 $1146] 64.5] 12'908|102.2| 48,221/381.8| 9:719] 77.0] 15.588|123.4| 342] 2.7] 2°345| 18.6 
1931 7,833| 61.4] 13,590|106 .5|/49,693|389.3| 91419] 73.8] 15,989|125.2| 281] 2.2] 21503] 19/6 
1932 7.354| 57.1| 12,636] 98.1| 50,884|395.0| 9,848] 76.4] 16.344|126.9] 270] 2-11 2°71) 21.0 
1933 7,192) 55.4) 12/134) 93-4) 51,440/395.9/ 10,179] 78.3] 17,003|130.9] 151) 1:2| 2/357] 18.1 
1934 6,983) 53.3) 11,224] 85.6) 54,138/413.1) 10,946] 83.5] 17,698/135.0| 134] 1.0] 2/216/216.9 
1935 6,834 51.7! 11.029] 83.4] 55,154/417.0| 10,391] 78.61 18'524/140.1| 102] 0.8| 2/104] 15.9 


Homicide deaths—(1928) 610; (1929) 645; (1930) 698;(1931) 795: (1932) 764; (1933) 738; rate, 5.7; (1934) 


647; rate, 4.9; (1935) 568; rate 4.3. 


-DEATHS AND DEATH RATE FROM ALCOHOLISM—NEW YORK STATE, 
(Rate per 100,000 population; data, 1905, by United States Census Bureau, since by State Health Dept.) — 


Cal. Yr. | Deaths, | Rate. Year. | Deaths. | Rate. 
1905. . 576 7.0 |}1922 375 3.4 
1910... 990 10.8 }|1923.. 591 5.3 
1915.. 782 7.9 |\1924 715 6.3 
1920. . 146 1.4 |}1925. 878 7.6 
1921 180 1.7 111926 999 8.4 


Year. | Deaths. | Rate. Year. | Deaths. } Rate. 
1927...] 1,067 8.9 1/1932: . 839 6.5 
1928 ....] 1,125 9.2 ||1933.. 828 6.4 
4929. .-]- 3,094 8.8 ||1934. . 592 4.5 
1930...| 1,078 8.5 ||1935.. . 372 2.8 
1931...| 1,100 8.6 \ 


LAW ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Marriage licenses are issued by a Town or City 
Clerk where the woman resides. Both parties must, 
under oath, declare themselves free from venereal 
disease. ere either party is under 21 there must 
be a birth certificate or other proof of age. If the 
man is over 16 and under 21. or if the woman is over 
14 and under 18, the Town or City Clerk shall 
require written consent from parents or Ds. 
But if the woman is over 14 and under 16, the consent 
of a judge of the Children’s Court is necessary. 
Youths under 16 and girls under 14 are prohibited 


from marrying. , é 
In the City of New York a marriage may be solem- 
nized by a clergyman, or by an Ethical Culture Soci- 
ety leader, or by the City Clerk or his deputy, or 
by a M ate, or by the Mayor, or by a judge of 
a court of record. Various officials, including police 
justices, have that authority in smaller places. 

, here or elsewhere, there may be merely & 
written contract of marriage signed by both parties 
and at least two witnesses, in the manner required 
for the acknowledgment of a conveyance of real 
estate to entitle the same to be recorded, provided, 
however, that all of such contracts of marriage must 
in order to be valid be acknowledged before a judge 


f a court of record. 
« Where the marriage is solemnized by a written 
contract, the judge before whom acknowledgement 
is made shall also forward such contract to the office 
of the town or city clerk who issued the license within 
5 days succeeding the date of the solemnizing of the 


Marriage therein authorized and any person or persons 
_who shall 


wilfully neglect to make such return within 


above required shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 
Marriage legitimatizes children born before, but 


does not affect trusts or vested interests made prior © 


to the marriage. ; 

A marriage is void if between an ancestor and a 
descendant; or between a brother and sister of either 
the whole or the half blood; or between an uncle and 
niece or an aunt and nephew. 

In case of divorce in this er any other State for 
adultery, the guilty party is prohibited from marrying 
again in this State within three years, and after 
that time only by permission of the court and on 
proof of good conduct. But divorced couples may 
remarry at any time without applying to the court 
for permission. 

A marriage is void from the time its nullity is 
declared by a court of competent jurisdiction if 
either ogi thereto is under the age of legal consent, 
which is 18 years (but such annulment shall be in the 
discretion of the court); or is incapable for lack of 
understanding or from physical cause, or consents to 
marriage through force, duress or fraud. 

A party to a ceracilies may present to the supreme 
court a duly verifi petition showing that the 


husband or wife of such party has absented himself _ 


or herself for ve successive years then last past, with- 
out being known to such party to be living during 


that time; that such party believes such husband or 


wife to be dead; and that a diligent search has 
made to discover evidence showing that such hus- 
band or wife is living. The purpose of such evi 

is an annulment of the marriage. 


tia : : 4 —— 
THE INSANE IN NEW YORK S 
(Data by Horatio. M. Pollock, statistician, State Departme 


Total | Civil State Hospitals. 


— 


i icensed 
' Institutions. 


Females.|. Total. | Males. Females. 


Total. | Males. |Females. 


32,540 
33,943 
35,538 


_ State hospitals for non-criminal insane, as of Sept., 
936—Binghampton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Central Islip, 
‘reedmoor (Queen’s Village), Gowanda, (Helmuth), 
‘arlem Valley (Wingdale), Hudson River (Pough- 


Add. and 
improv. 


(fise.) ance. 


keepsie), Kings Park, Manhattan (Ward’s 


burg), Utica, Willard. 


"EXPENDITURES OF STATE HOSPITALS FOR INSANE... 


Yr. {| Mainten- Add. and Yr. | Mainten- Add. and 
improv. 


improv. (fise.) ance. 


Island), 


Marcy, Middletown, Pilgrim (Pine Aire, L. I.), Ro- 
chester, Rockland (Orangeburg), St. Lawrence (Ogdens- 


ollars 
19,101,6 


| 1930. 


| 


: 78.94114,512,896.19 
20,446,799.35|22,269,982.20 
20,075.160.79!15,437.708:83 


Dollars. | 
1933. :19,717,716.57)10,74 
1934. (a eae pee ol 9,35 


Deliars. 


| 


1935. |21,595,593.98] 8,16 


; CONVICTIONS FOR CRIME IN NEW YORK STATE. 
\ (Data, 1915-1928 for years ending Oct. 31, 1929, and since for calendar years.)> 


Courts of Record. Courts of Special Sessions. 
"nst |Ag’nst +, |As’ult,| In- Other | Petit Liquor 
i erORs Other. |Total. | Third | toxi- | Mis- Lar- Va- Tax | Total. 
Viol. Deg. |cation| dem. | ceny. |grants.| Law. 
2,000} 4,470/10,158| 3,609/26,248] 26,685} 6,594} 7,966} 1,280] 72,382 
1,553) 2,984) 7,2 3,196|30,203| 23,970! 5,330] 5,314| 1,375] 69,392 
1,554] 3,659) 7,9 2,943/31,254| 22,073] 6,402] 4,304 7,969 
1,595| 3,279) 7,244) 1,989119,316| 18592] 6,338 is 1,343] 50,072 
1,860} 3,597} 8,047) 1,773|15,347| 20,114) 5,558] 2,348] 2,172] 47,312 
1,703] 3,838} 6,856} 1,50: ik 20,884] 4,644} 1,398 3,835 
2,071} 3,821) 8,891} 1,681)10,291) 26,791] 4,166} 3,631 65| 46,625 
2,099) 3,871) 8,784) 1,703/10,900} 25,180 ,508} 2,406 6| 43,703 
1,485) 4,531] 8,309) 1,906)15,601) 37,704| 3,446) 2,512 1] 61,169 
1,923] 3,592) 8,514] 1,982/17,269] 39.648] 3,907] 3.639 i 
941} 3,575) 8,914) 2,062)15,670)] 43,111) 3,820) 3,623 2) 68.288 
1,984} 4,121/ 9,480) 1,917/15,197| 42,395) 4,073] 2.888 12] 66,482 
2,000} 3,186) 7,947) 2,021|16,175| 45,237) 4,293] 3,121 i 
1,365) 2,532) 6,816] 1,374/10,592| 25,316] 3,778| 3,271 43,33 
847 853} 2,212) 4,424) 2,806/25,912/280,945!| 7,459] 7,922 321,135 
949) 1,589) 7,209) 11,739] 3,303/30,521|122,094) 6,887] 7,774], .....|163,78 
880} 1,213) 7,070) 11,386} 3.266/36,992/540.586} 6,667] 13,059 : 600,570 
928] 2,506) 5,506} 9,693] 3,523/34,295/561,970| 7,328] 19°14. «++. - {626,26 
722) 2,118) 5,240) 8,985} 3,932/36,729 84 1,323) 13,999) .... .|486,826 
812} 2,092) 8,230) 12,249] 4,258)44,296|482.710| 8,967| 11.217 ----|551,448 
1,022 950|_ 5,730] 9,078! 3,504/38,553/293,035| . 8,260 |11,212 -...|354,664 


ee 
‘he 
ome: 
1928 figures cover but 8 months. 

at Attica, Wyoming 
Cayuga County; 
Clinton County; Great 


ab Ossinin , Westchester County; Wallkill, at 
ALK 4 ree ‘ounty; State Prison for Women, at 
‘or B. 
Latest figures on population of the State penal 
tutions under the supervision of Commissioner 
rection Edward P. Mulrooney, made public 
20, 1936, placed the combined count at 14,- 
prisoners. \ 
secause Many courts are closed for the Summer 
few prisoners haye been reaching the prisons 
reformatories. Sing Sing still holds the lead 
| 2,466 prisoners. There are 834 female prisoners 
tate institutions, and 13,662 male offenders. 
tate Institutions for Criminal Insane— 
eawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
ty; Dannemora Siate Hosptial, at Dannemora, 
m County. ; 
titution for Male Defective Delinquents, 
noch, Ulster County: Albion State Training 
(females), sAlbion, Orleans County; Institu- 


19 


35 figures for ‘other misdemeanors’ include 2,4 
anors and resulted in conviction. These are also included in the total of 354,664. 


0,11 


Doli 


ars. 

2,500.80 
1.74 

0,172.71 


All 
C'ts 
Total 

Con- 
vict’hs 


495,811 
563/697 
363,743 


60 charged with felonies which were reduced to 


4 


tton for Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, Sullivan ~ 
y. 


Count 


male criminals not under 16 nor over 25 
age who are convicted of or who plead 


New York State Training School for Boys, 


death or life imprisonment. 


State Reformatories—EZlmira Reformatory, at 
Elmira, Chemung County; Wesésield State Farm, ai 
Bediord Hills, Westchester County. The Elmir, 
Reformatory receives from the courts sentenced 


t 
a 
ears of 
lity to a 


felony for the first time, or who are convicted of a 
misdemeanor following a Previous conviction. , 
The House of Refuge, on Randall's Island, 
New York City, established in 1824 by the Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
City of New York, became part of the State De- 
Dartment of Correction on July 1, 1932. and its 
name was changed to the New York State Vocational 
Institution, which, April 15, 1935, was established — 
its new location, at West Coxsackie, Greene 
County, N. Y. All the boys in the House of Refuge 
under 16 years of age have been prangtorren wae the - 
at. r= 

wick, Orange County. Boys 16 to 19 years of age 
May be committed, except for crimes punishable by 


Ps 
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Land and 
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be Farms. | Buildings. 


13°408-964 


7,125,391 

177,025 

' Other data the FER Peyote harvested (1934)* 
7,388, ee Ce 6,958, 9: 


ure (1934), 116, Sus: (1929), 169,393. 
eech Inna ie idle or fallow “(1934), 734,909; (1929), 


1,025,986. 
Plowable pasture (1934), 2,066,424; (1929), 
Woodland pasture (1934), 1,961,206; (1929), 


1045,391.981|.. 


b 949,441. 
2,974,850. 


12,648,459; 
97,167,468. 
47,314. 


04,741 


061, 284; (1929), 1,684,798. . 
Total woodland (1934) 4,022,490; (1929) 3 634,239 a 
Chickens on farms 3 


arm) Value of ar of Farm) Value of 
Farm Farm 


Impl. and 
Machinery. 


Doi 


Live Stock. 


Dollars. 
73,570,499 


ue ars. 


385, a 6, oe 
3,606, 309 Ri fide “ro2.062 


Other pasture (1934), 3,492, 22 929), 
Woodland “not pastured (1934), 2, 


(1935) ' over months 
chicken eggs produced in 1934 


old i . 
ozens) 
Turkeys on farms over 3 mon 


old. — 
4 5 Toe 


The census of 1930 was as of April 1; that of 1935 was as of Jan. 1. 


FARMS IN NEW YORE STATE, 


1930, 1935 


Number of Farms 
1930. 


1935. 
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Acres. 
18,685,741 


213,709 
504,876 
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46 
: 188, 074| 
i wers: of farms in 1929 ToriBered 124,206; tenants, 21,113. 


All Land in Farms 


Acres. 
17,979,633 


Value of Land and Buil 
1930. 1935. 


Dollars. _ 


Dollars. 
1,045,391,981| 1,315,904 


(8,715 were cash tenants.) ; 


FARM POPULATION oF NEW YORK STATE, 


nes The- dats tee PS a yey th 4: 1985 Yepe an i pa a pani e £28); 9 1s 

s ze See ed an increase 0 ercent over the number | ellings o n - 
: i orl i ok tf p30 aad included 779,922 white and | 195,267 were occupied and 17,938 ane Tinoecupied 
eh Ket woe “persons (Negroes, Indians, Chinese, | on January 1, 1935. ‘ 


: FARM POPULATION, JAN. 1, 1935 AND APRIL 1, 1930, AND FARM DWELLINGS, 
ee JAN. 1, 1935, BY COUNTIES. 


Farm Population Farm Dwell’gs Farm Population Farm Dwell’gs 
Total. Jan. 1, 1935 Total. Jan. 1, 1935" 
White White 
Jan. 1, i 1,)/Jan. 1,) Oc- | Unoc- ons Ap 1, |Jan. 1,) Oc-_ | Unoe- 
SGanaty. 1935. 30. 1935. | cupied.|}cupied : 935. | 1930. | 1935. | eupied.|cupied 
‘New York . |784,483|719,929,779,922|195,267|17,938 


10,383 
15,565 


Rensselaer. . 
Richmond. . 
Rockland... 
St. Lawrence 
Saratoga... . 
Schenect’y. . 
Schoharie. . . 
Schuyler... . 


Westchester. 
. 8,700 i Wyoming... 6 0 
3,843] 3,685 Yates......| 7.798] 7,429 


CHIEF FOOD CROPS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
Wheat. Es Hay (Tame.) White Potatoes. 
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ments carried on for pecuniary gain. 


Y., State—W orkmen’s 


oy es * , . : 

id 6 Workmen's Compensation Law of New York 
. Tequires coverage whenever one or more employees 
_ are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work em- 
braces the listed hazardous employments and re- 
gardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain if 
four or more workmen or operatives are employed. 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, but these may be voluntarily insured. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
for areligious charitable, or educational corporation, 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who fail 
to insure such chauffeurs. 

AH State employees are entitled to compensation. 
but only such municipal employees as are included 
among the listed hazardous occupations. 

oad employees injured interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected 
by. the compensation law. but if inj ured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
pais under the Federal “‘Longshoremen'’s and Har- 

or Workers’ Compensation Act,” approved March 
4,1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged in 
unloading or rep , are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the In- 
dustrial Commissioner within thirty days unless 
failure to give such notice is excused by the Board on 
the ground that notice for sufficient reason could not 
have been given or that the employer had knowledge 
of the accident, or on the ground that the employer 
had not been prejudiced by the omission. A compen- 
sation claim must be filed within a year except that 
for sufficient reason the Industrial Board may ex- 
tend the time for filing te two years. 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior to 
July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. By an amendment to the Law which became 
effective on July 1, 1935, in case of an accident after 
such date the injured employee may select the 
physician to render treatment if the physician 
selected has been authorized by the Indust Com- 
missioner to treat workmen’s compensation injuries. 

Should the injured party in writing waive his 
right to select a physician of his own choice the 

loyer is then required to furnish the physician. 

Corapensation to a disabled employee is 2-3 of his 
average weekly wages but not to exceed $25 per 
week, or less than $8 per week except that if the 
wages are less than $8 he shall recelve his full weekly 
wage; and the minimum rate in cases of ent 
‘total disability shall not be less than $15 per week 
unless the cl t's wages were less than $15 
week, in which event he shall receive his full w 

e. In accidents that occurred prior to May 11, 
Yosa. the maximum of $25 per week was limited to 
cases of total disability either temporary or per- 


-WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


See ee We ae as te a Oe ee ee 
Compensation; Factory Wages 


451 


Praag! and the eas a ep disability 
r temporary or manent for accidents prior — 
to this date was $20 a week. 3 { 

In death cases awards are made to- dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor 
The total amount of such benefits must not exceed 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage of the de- 
ceased based on maximum earnings of $150 a month. 

All awards draw interest in 30 days after. . 

Any objections by the carrier that claim was not 
filled in one year must be raised at the first hear- 
ing at which all parties are present. ney 

Compensation (other than death) benefits granted — 
by_the law: 

Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the — 
average weekly wage for period of disability; limit 
of $3,000 for silicosis. hae 


average weekly wage for periods specified in a 


“ 


the difference between the disabled worker's average g 


the accident and his wage earning capacity there-— 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. = | 
The Law allows compensation for any and all — 
occupational diseases if the disability is eyemip ope. 
after September 1, 1935. Prior to this date com-— ti 
pensation was only allowed for 27 specific occupa- 
tional diseases. eee ag 


1a 


compensa: 
35 days of disability. : 
The first payment of compensation 
on the fourteenth day of disability an ¢ 
is not controverted, payment of compensation must — 
begin on or before the eighteenth day after disability — 
or within eight days after the employer t has 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of contro- 
versy must filed on or before the eighteenth — 
day of disability. Betis 
Failure to pay an installment of compensation — 
within 18 days after it is due carries with it an ad- 
ditional ten percent penalty which accrues to the 
injured workman. Also failure to pay apn award 
by the Board within ten days after notice of the award 
carries with it a penalty of twenty percent which ac-— 
erues to the worker, except in cases where appeals 
are filed. \ ees 
Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to double 
compensation. 5 A oe 
The State Insurance Fund in 1935 wrote $14,804,- 
975 premium policies on workmen. e-" 


More th 
40,000 employers are covered by the policies of the 
employees. The assets of the Fund exceed $29, 
000, with a surplus of $1,510,794. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN FACTORIES IN NEW YORK STATE. We 


1927. 


MONTH. 


1923. 1925. | 1926. 
Jan......|$26 .21/$2 
bees A BE yg ee 

Mae yes} 26 22 6| 28.45) 29 29 .78| 29 
Apr......| 27 .00 

May. 27 .66 

June.... .| 27 .87 

July..... 27.54 

Aug.....:| 27.12 

Sepy..... 27.41 

Oct. . 27 .72 

Nov... 27 .64 

Dee... .- 7 98 


.08/$28 .261$29 .021$29 .301$29. 


Ay. for yr.!$27 .24|$27 
“Average for—(1914) 


(includes All Employees in Both Office and Shop.) 
1928. 


‘ $12,98- (1915) $12.85; (1916) $14.43: (1917) $16.37; (1918) $20.35; (1919) $23. 
(1920) $28.15; (1921) $25,72; (1922) $25.04. : 
a” 2 4 


1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 


; 521$29 211829, 71|$29 .80|$27. 01/$24. 35/$20. 96/$22. 79/82: 
7 $37 96 soe bt $59 (39 29.16 9.46| 27.44| 24.02| 20.95! 22.76] | 
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se OY 


he Unemployment Insurance Act, passed the 
gislature in April, 1935, and became a law. 

Beginning Jan 1, 1936, all employers of four or 
more persons in employment subject to the Act 


Payment 
‘1, 1938, are to be made to manual workers and 
“manual workers who have been earning at a 
not more than $50 a week or $2,600 a year. 


ic employees, farm, labor, and employees of 
us, charitable, scientific, literary or educational 


Accidents. 


No. Total 
Compens. } Compens. 


Nok State—Unemployment I ns 


vee (Constitutional yalidity upheld by the state court of appeals, April 15, 1936.) rs 


organizations not operated for profit are not ¢o 
by the Act. , Bi 

To be eligible for benefits, an employee must have 
been employed at least 90 days in the preceding 12 
months or 130 days in the preceding 24 months. 
After an initial three weeks waiting period, such 
workers are entitled to receive benefits equal to 50 
per cent of their wages, but not more than $15 nor 
less than $5 weekly, in the ratio of oné week of bene- 
fits to each 15 days of employment within the pre- 
vious 12 months, up to a maximum of 16 weeks in 
any year. : 


If an employee has been discharged for misconduct 
or is unemployed because of a trade dispute, he mus 
wait 10 weeks before receiving benefits. ; 


Upon becoming unemployed, a worker is to register 
at the local employment office through which he will 
receive benefits while unemployed. He will be re- 
quired to accept employment for which he is fitted 
provided that it is not at sub-standard wages, too 
distant, nor on a job where a strike or lock-out exists. 


He may-refuse a job under such conditions without 
prejudicing his right to benefits. He may appeal 
from the decision of the local employment office to 
an Appeal Board and thereafter to the courts. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 
(The data is compiled by the State Department of Labor.) 


i Non-fatal Compens. 
Deaths (incl. Accidents.) Cases. 


72,983] $26,590,104 

76,21 27,854,726 

99,673] 28,995,476 
28,186,003 

28,003,075 

122,815 

35,243,703 

33,702,525 

Sitio 7,801,367 
24,659,587 

348,550 69,918] 22,084,083 
372,382 69,770] 25,405,110 


ears, 1931 and since. 


State Minimum Wage Act, which the 
assed in 1933, applying to women and 
8, declared unconstitutional as to women 
State Court of Appeals, 4 to 3, in March, 
d later by the U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4. 
ifie issue was the validity of order No. 1 of 


ay 

women and minors in laundry oceupations. It 
contended that the Act violated the U. S. 
jution (14th Amendment) and also the N. 
State Constitution (Art. 1, Sec. 6). 
e minimum wage law provides for investigation 
! aes of women and minors in any occupa- 
n, except domestic service in the home of the 
Y es or fabor on a farm, in which it appears 
at women or minors are’ receiving oppressive 
preasonable wages. Where such is found to 
Prone. Wage boards are appointed, to set 
imum fair wage rates for women and minors 

eh occupation to which the law applies. 
wage board shall have full power to summon 
‘and examine payrolls. It may set up 
different _ employments in the same in- 
vary the rates according to locality, 
uitable scales of wages for learners and 
tices. The industrial Commissioner shall 
or disapprove the rates set by the board. 
intmum wage orders remain advisory for 
ths. Thereafter, if non-observance threat- 


inigpence of fair minimum wage standards in 


¥ Lacist 
& public 
nig 


‘the order may become compulsor 
hearing, with power of enforcement 


‘ures covering the number of accidents and deaths are for calendar years—all other figures are for 


——— ee 


THE MINIMUM WAGE LAW IN NEW YORK STATE. 


pe I 
‘tate Industrial Commissioner, governing wages - 


Total No. Compens. Perm. Temp. 
No. Compens.| for Deaths. |_ Injury. Iniury. 
No. Cases.|No. Cases. 
1,684 1,109} $6,448,655 15,526 56,326 
1,828 1,102} 6,449,258 16,000 59,06: 
1,787 1,110 6,874,881 17,327 81,19 
1,917 1,042 6,980,588 18,518 79,383 ; 
1,870 1,129 7,337,641 17,021 75,36: 
2,093 1,217 7,336,888 19,077 80,107 
,00 1,308 8,040,626 22,434 86,106 
1,793 1,177 7,232,761 19,873 77,374 
1505 901] 5,174,761 17,152 43 
1,301 782 4,329,919 15,282 7389 
1,293 755| 4,116,388 16,475 52,688 
1,372 764 4,175,708 17,523 48; 


ir nIAR RIE 


‘air 
or for women and minors employed in the laundry: 


ity area or less than 2734 cents a 
work 


week 34,000 was collected 
from employers who underpaid, 1 : 
law as tea ilated. Side 7, Ri Re eBexerne tay 
e second wage bo was established in J 
1935, to recommend minimum eee peered 
minors employed in hotels and restaurants. Its 
report, approved by the Industrial Commissioner 
on Decem 6, 1935, after public hearings, provided 
for minimum rates of 18 cents and 27 cents an hour 
for service and non-service employees, respectively, : 
arte ren Seon” Leg employees in cities 
cities and villages. eo — ae ie eye vans 


ng exceptions: — 
“not including paar hepsi 9 2 


feeeibaala bho th Whe ech arate 
aS es ; 901, $619,072, 55 = 
Re Fae ae Aw 69 31,132,921 9, 

Bread and other bakery products....__......'.... 
Knit goods.......... i = Sgt sie do eee 


NY Fe sacreabell 2 inn iat Py RO ie Ge Se Oe ee ears 
_ Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies............... 
‘ Matonruniels bodies and SEnoepekiiie DaFGS., 5-9 seers oe 7,625 7.62816 649 
Canned and dried fruits and vegetables; preserves, jellies, fruit 
butters, pickles, and sauces... 2... cece ee eee 7,039 4,504,783 
BERET dae 6 ceeaee . s Mx Satis we 6,682 8,429,176 
(Sai ieee gees aus PRD UG eee eal ake ei es ee 6,667 4,755,873 
/ Bookbinding and blank-book making...................... 6,259 6,186,241 
- NT eg eS PA eee SP oe ee 6,114 4,548,392 
} Nonferrous-metal alloys; > a products, except 
- aluminum, not elsewhere classified . 6,082 5,580,941 
hod _ finishing textiles... ..5... t 5,725 5,132,084 
_ £¥Furgoods.............-.......--. : 5,633 8,829,747 
coors boat building, steel and wooden, including rep 5,566 6,699,63: 
; shipand Pepeie Shope, elostrg ? i... ow Sek ta Has Sa nas 5,492 8,068,727 
‘ Corsets and allied garments. ...... 2... ... 00. cee eee eee ees 5,401 4,016,128 
Miscellaneous articles not elsewhere classified..............- 5,288 3,983,274 18,21: ‘ 
Gloves and mittens, leathers... ...... 2.2.0.2... 000s eu duee 5,284 4,354,068 15,5: 9,802 — Ni 
MERRIE NII. cea 019 5 ISL Da acaco > shalad se lam wate 8 Lie ohn od 4,794 6,576,753 23,893,346 
es arsine! welG Nae ks CE a. oi Sak tc ou cc caes eek cnslied ¥ 4,737 7,729,099 73 
4,684 5,722,997 
k Perhames cosmetics, and other toilet preparations : 4,478 3,754,929 
. House-furnishing goods not elsewhere classified and miscel- 

i laneous articles fade ee ee Reet 4,368 3,177,314 
: Rubber goods, other than tires, inner tubes, & boots & shoes. 4,073 3,971,596 
Stamped ware, enameled ware, and metal stampings; enamel- 

J ing, japanning , and lacquering 4,065 3,738,083 
" Paper goods not elsewhere classifi Boe 3,892 3,372,2 
3,744 2,682,309 
; not made in textile mills) and stamped art goods 
4 TSE A ESS ie Oe Sa a EE NS ed re 3,502 2,995,053 
6 Furnishing goods, men’s, not elsewhere classified............ 3,462 2,871,089 
EEE TELLER GAS GLEDCD | VEAL TUMEIDGRS 3 250 NS aIG ale Mle 05-6 ae cl ieteiec bio d esiw ote me 3,294 3,653,268 
nD CLUE ROO P65 cia abies Rae e icicles sfcima.e Tad peek ech Leek 3,229 2,227,407 
Op POR oe BR WE Of ee eee 73H seme 3,158 3216,035 
y Pocketbook, RICH: BTN ORTUIORSES SS Sook eos miele 5 oie alee ein ete 3,145 3,034,618 

4 OE 5 EP Oe Perec te ORT eae 2,995 2,322,151 
7 Tin cans and other — not Hi apy classified Re 2,936 2,928,430 
4 Worsted goods... . Seen 1 eee ade 

ae ae s . eee gor aae 

) Lighting equi vs 7 977,425 

3 Siren and Rohaseaee heating apparatus and steam fittings. . 1,322,316 

Sugar refining, om ois FIs CAE ee Se otis eee .990,396 

4 Druggists’ preparations... .*... 1... .--+--+sercceererceeeee ‘379,467 
[ Ses professional ‘andl scientific, and gauges, except 
mach: Pug ee ERC SE icy Dae ee ESCO 2 cede 
d ee oe including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools 
We i ee Ea ee So one ees 

Jew 

be Seely ae not done in printing establishments 

" . Ice cream...... 


‘i Structural and- ornamental 
4 operated in connection with rolling mills...........----.-- 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE TAX IN i. We STATE. | auistele amen 
In the year ended on June 30, 1936 the alcoholic ; fermented beverages broug 
beverage ‘Gas brought $21,321,752 into the state gh the tax ae ee win cents nae os 
7 treasury, as against $17,956, 054 in 1935. In the wine field st e was the favo! 
; ___Loealities received half the tax and a portion is 
py ace agide for the maintenance of county A. B. C. 
boards. Hard liquors accounted for $12,832,275.11 | 
the total. This represented actual sales of 12,- 


ne Mons. 
A Se of 229,591,698 gallons of beer and other 


. W ~ Horse — Wages a Cost of | Value of 
serie 3 Power. the’ Year. Materials. Products. 
Dollars. Dollars. peters 
349 49,131,000] 134,655,674 
9 2 65 "446, 759 
. Bt 363] 142'466,758 
ae 634. 029 


752,06 
78.658 849,056 
“nand figures for the above years include data for | making, etc. Those were the “‘sweatshop”’ dave 


and neighborhood industries,’ such as black- The figures for the years in the table below clude 
ae Been shoe repairing, tailoring, dress- ' such items, taking in only the larger plants. 


No. No. Wage Horse- Wages in Cost of . Value of 
Estab. Earners power. the SBAr: Materials. Products. Capital. 


726,909 099,931 


’ 
? 
? 
, 


'926,963|1 458,206, 804/4,943,2 
r aaa soale 3, 36 84, 127|6,973,506,287|.-....--.-- 


MANUFACTURES IN CHIEF CITIES, N.Y. STATE. 
ia ee Cost | Value 


Wage| Wages; Cost | Value 
E in 0 of 
Year | Mat. | Prod. 


Gity 


Av.no.| $1,000 | $1,000 | $1 ,000 

Niagara Falls. .|1933} 8,763] 9,759] 28,119] 68,117 
1931| 9,401] 11,915] 35,084] 82/867 
1929|13.211| 19/870] 63,707|131,207 
Rochester. .... 193 3]35,188| 34,347| 52'219]159,245 
1931)43.672| 50,318] 79,219)242,188 
os 416|142974|380,701 

2'369| 8,965} 15,782 


s 2 
10,733} 26,675]. 53,052 
Reeve 1933 41, 338 42/275]192,313|331,831 || s BQ s.3 oe = 1933 12,030 
: ”"11931/47,545] 59,201|262,678|/448,331 193114,643 
1929 68, 854|100,578/440,028|720,201 1929] 26,486 
at. Hate 1933] 2:583] 2,398] 4,140] 11/808 Sa ele ee SDSS RSD 
7 607) 19,790 1931) _ 7,678 
1929]11,272 
.|1933] 91631 . 
1931|10,437 : 
1929)13,195 
Sets 2,60: 7,735 ... +... {1933} 6,093 
F 21} 3,544 1931} 6,281 


13,730} 30,179 Ae 
22,284| 38,769 1929|13,127| 17,284) 73,166}113,537 & 


Shenectady 1933 figures withheld by Census | 2,842 (3,498); Dunkirk, 2,076 2,849); Fulton, 2 é 
eat ayer geetosing ¢ approximations of data G3 324); ‘noe 1,116 ( Tea: Giaveomne: rena fh 
aaa (gs gy oe orngll, 1: we g 448° (4,1 

0. , 
Little Falls, 1,744 (2,570): 08); Rigston, 2 1,215 * "530: ; 
Mt. Vernon, 1,440 (1,919); dissbursh, 3/195 (4,478): ; , 


$ 2740): 
Oswego, 1,619 (2, $35); Port Chest 1 ‘158 1, 
Port no uf 047 Ma 673); Porch kesin’ 1290); 


wage TA in 1933 (1929 an parenmnesis 


65 (6,568); Batavia, 1,233 (2,858); ensselaer, 2,027 (1,973 T 
(1,245); Sohoes. 2,914 (4,904); Cortland, | (2,078); Watertown, 1,381 doa) vena Re } 
as NEW YORK STATE LOSSES IN THE WORLD WAR, 
he following table peivee the number of men from each county who died in ti < 
4 Wort pia et y who died in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
y Counties. Counties. Counties. ; 
as iene ty Wane 47 . | 
TANZO eG se . 
44 |/Orleans........ 3 { 
6 ||Oswego 118 ; 
Otsego 49 ¥ 
5 116 is ee 65 
B ensselaer. 
Livingston. Pcie as 48 ||Rockland. . 46g 
Madison. : 50 ‘ i 35 
Monroe. ....... 447 ||Saratoga....... 24 
Arent orary .. 79 |\Schenectady... . ’ Pere! 
Nassai..)...... 193 ||Schoharie....... 5 ||—_———_—_———_- md 
Naw ark City..| 7,446 |/Schuyler....... 11 Total deaths. . 13,956 \ 
Niagara........ 214 |/Seneca......... 38 || —————_—____—-> a oe f 


7h 45 Oneld: | eee a 241 ||/Steuben........ 
ee 66 ||Onondaga...... 318 uate te er Breaks see 138 


: NEW YORK CITY. rr 
> ESTABLISHMENTS, PC. NET SALES. (000 Omitted.) 


Be ag NES | ron Bion sight 
— -) Potal. es. 5. aes g otal. -.. Sas oosead .$7,376,091 $15, bat. 148 = 
Ps Whe need les'ts proper. . 2,260 135 —13.3 plas re probe tore 2E13,045.5 6, 929,390 — 
+ anufacture ‘ . 
Gis ben branches...... 1.775 1,872 — 5.2 Bales rane: -+-. 1,878,051 
cents & brokers ..... 2,681 3}454 —2214 | J ents & brokers... . goss 
other types....... 120 157 —23; é All other types....... 297,841 
. “The following is a comparison of operating expenses in percentage of net sales, with the os we 
ri parentheses: Total, $.9 (7.9): pialeniers proper, 13.2 10. 1); f i 5 
a agents and brokers, 3.1 (3. 4); and all other Oy al 6.2 ah q perch oe hire 108 


" 3 ; 
3c ‘a 3 of 
Zs EM a) Ba 
2 | 3 | 85 ai | 3S 
= ed S S| Ox ES 
Es 2 as Sa Ay 
== oS 2 20 = 
FI Be 23 I 
35 RP a8 ts ae 
Of ray go rach festa 
Rees: 
$1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. 1,000. | $1,000 
Wholesale Merchants......... 170,718} 438,548] 303,198 259, 647 61,75: 
; OURO 8 Pe gs oki daa 954 17,338 1,690 33,920) 4 v's. he 14,604 
r Export Agents............. 534 1,844 776 POA et pak 489 
Be REMIDOXEEEB.§ 2. dona cbe. ot 23,751 64,787 8,480] 132, 365 
4 Tiaiport Vl eee eee 920 3,232 431 iw | Mee ee 
; Manufacturers’ sales branches.| 93,134] 183,572] 22,524] 270/166 
Lim. func. wholesalers. .--.... 320 757 8,706 2,075 
12a oe ee Se Pe pee 3,019} 168,290) 21,952] 280,263]....... 
Commission merchants....... 31,825) 291,869] 107,505} 19,476).......} 26,620]...... 
Manufacturers’ agents........ 28,062 59,470)... ....- 
Selling agents............... 68,126| 309,485 G85).  O,288he =<. Gash 
Obher agents)... eo). 114,798 Bé, D841 SORTS. 06. leaded 
Chain store warehouses... .... 2,056 32,043 O92 
_ Assemblers, country buyers....}.......]....-... 
Se ee ee ee 538,217/1,628,819| 545,422|1,150,729| 473,622] 292, 498 22 


Total wholesale = in 1933 of other classes of ; 
merchandise, at pe aan: were—amusement and { 
sporting goods $! automotive products, aioe: other than electrical, $236. 
7 $80,408,000: gy ‘$103.39: 393,000: electrical goods, epee and its products, $204,465,000. 

$108, 138,000 ing and heating equipment 

Drugs an and drug sundries, $90,294, 000; furniture | $44, 803 000; petroleum and its products. 5 
and house furnishings, $129, 895,000; ‘hardware, | 678/000. ees 


NEW YORK STATE, WHOLESALE TRADE. 
Following are comparisons between the 1929 and 1933 figures for State wholesal 


“es 


ee en oe ee ra 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. pc. NET SALES. (000 Omit) 
1933. 1929. Cage. 1933 1929. 
“2 Tere eS 21,899 25,311 —13.5 | Total.. : $8, 333,836 be ae 3 
of Wholes'rs proper..... 15,441 17.611 —12.3 | Wholes’rs proper... 3,226,624 7,831, 
Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ 
’ sales branches...... 2,468 2,568 — 3.9 sales branches.... 2,136,075 
q ents & eaten ° aoe 2,970 3,897 —23.8 ents & brokers... 2,468,192 
may other types. . 1,019 1,235 —17.5 il other types...... 502,142 
oe uusinesses employed 194, 553 men and women | $6,860,000 was paid to part-time employees. 
; on Te elke bans employe stocks of piece aad = The Census of American Business ‘was von 
j the end of the on amoun: a $590,600,000, by the Bureau of the Census with heat 
Es reported a total pay roll of 7,992,000, of yeh by the Civil Works Administration. 


RETAIL TRADE IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1933. 


i sd 
Net ; 
Sales. Counties. { 


$1,000. 


Popu- "ABEES. Val. | Tax Rate| < __ Fund. Ordinary 
Tafon. Property. (Mills). | Li : Debt. Gr. Receipts. 


al 695. | 35,006, 236,024,000] 115,678,480 00,072 
10s ees] 1g seooRe oor] 1.504 344| 267°729'000] 1 9 34.100, 056 
266,998,000 : 129'608,264 


264;244'500 135,618,071 
308,491,000 
318,456,000 


12/666, 1314 
None 
None 


None , 269, , 
None None 444,157,000 332,748, 609 
None None 466,316,000 617. 279,945,301 
None None 559,025,000 258, 238'038,386 
1 None None 613,034,000 299,676,608 
14, "299,164! 25'667,925,760] None None 619,897,000 341" 736,802| 302,468,382 


_ 1936 EQUALIZATION TABLE, N. Y. STATE. 
Assess. [~ Full Val. (Equ'lized Asses: Full Val. |Equalized 
Valuati’ n| Ratio |Tax. Real.) Val. of Valuation Ratio |Tax. Real.| Val. of 
Taxable] As’ed jat Rate of} Taxable Taxable | As’ed |at Rate of] Taxable 
Realty. | Full..| Assess. Realty. County. Realty. Full. Assess. Realty. 
$1,0004} $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
73 433,157| 364,812||Oneida...... 217,928} 68 320,482) 269,915 
99 Z 83 554,706| 467,183 
91 84 ,799 2,262 
78 85 211,309 177,968 
65 92 ,820 31,01 
95 71 ,243 68,424 
a! 81 64,319 54,171 
63 f 2 61 51,623 43,478 
82 36,355} 30,618]| Queens... .-. 2,154,629) 82 2,627,597| 2,213,007 
ey 41 42,599| 35,878 Werner 4 121,222| 77 157,431 132,591 
( 55 68,462} | 57,659/| Richmond. . . 295,311) 84 351,560] 296,090. 
Woe tind. : 78 35,257| 29,694|| Rockland. . 59,075) 52 113,607 95,681 
- Delaware. HI 81 48,204} 40,598]|St. Lawrence. 75,064| 73 102,828 86,603 
3 64 187,643] 158,036]|| Saratoga... . 70,482] 71 99,270 83,607 
81 1, 595, 559| 1,343,806 Schenectady. 193,715} 83 233,391 196,566 
57 9:086| 41,341||Schoharie.. . . 18,496] 75 24,662 20,770 
62 62,408 52,558||Schuyler....| . 13,244} 78 16,979 14,300 
86 59,718) 50,296||Seneca...... 23,985] 80 29,982 25,251 
78 69,206 58,287 || Steuben... .. 61,194) 65 94,145 5 
50 39,610} 33,361)|Suffolk...... 287,471) 46 624,938] 526,333 
53 23,340} 19,657||Sullivan..... 29,443} 35 i 
76 98,444; 82,911||Tioga....... 29,011; 98 29,603 24,932 
84 118,237} 99,581}| Tompkins 62,597} 91 68,78 
92 4,298,258|3,620,066 ster... >. 63,698] 52 122,496] 103,168 
i | ; “ Warren... 59,755| 85 30) i 
87 57,079] _ 48,073} Washington 30,179} 69 ,738 36,837 
73 49,322 3 Wayne...... 50,356] 77 i 
82 952,554] ,802,257 || Westchester.| 1,701,173} 81 2,100,213] 1,768,835 
30 | 1,190°794 1'o02'908 yer 18,167 86 37 
4 BUGS Siena whe 526 23,1 
92 9,093,005|7,658, 284 ee 
76 837, 8,743 || Totals...... 25,667, 925 Re: ).|30,476,616125,667,925 


of equalization for State, 84.2217--per cent. 
Ae NEW YORK STATE'S REVENUE FROM TAXATION—CHIEF SOURCES. 
pened General Le ae Stock Personal Motor Other 
peOveHe- -| Transfers. Income, Vehicles. Totals 


lars. 
129, 8307 790 
124, 911,5! 


47,951,554 | 32,190,8 
67,959,541 | 261420/251 34, 353,662 77,955,269 33'373°019 349/736: 805 
lotor Cintcle figures do not include motor fuel revenue. 4: TL" yn 
APPROPRIATIONS BY NEW YORK STATE avin 2 


149, 368-458 aie, He OSL 

ghee 2 309 1932... 308, “O21, 

a :...236,278/390 || 1933 .. - 2 ty gy 
ae 6 1935... .359,9 

1926 .. | 323,970,126! 1936... 297, 80 a 


1926 .. 


. . 145,219,907 
. 145,798,092 


1189,586,714]| | 


eee 1934 Receranuons a included $60,760, 202 advance for Federal Duiegeiney Aid projects. © 


+ 
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NEW YORK STATE PERSONAL INCOME TAX LAW 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law | receiving his or her chi 3 
provides, with respect to the calendar year 1935 | If the denendenay eeited attr ont e Prenat ihe 
and any fiscal year beginning on or after October 1, | year the $400 allowance must be apportioned. This 
1934, as follows: allowanée can be claimed only by the person who 

The ordinary tax based on net income. which ts i eel the chief support and cannot be divided 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- “Hoctmae. pr ae eco . each 
ated rates which are applied to the amount of net | year with respect to the Dravipus calender want or on 
income after reflecting credit for the personal | or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 


exemptions: following the close of a fiscal year. 
2% on the Ist $1,000 A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
3% on the 2nd and 3rd $1,000 months ending on the last day of any month other 
4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000 than December. 
5% on the 6th and 7th- $1,000 Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
6% on the 8th and 9th $1,000 taxable—a resident on income from all sources except 
7% on all over $9,000 those specifically exempted by the law; a nonresident 


bs . | Oh compensation from services actually rendered in 
A minimum tax continues in effect computed in| New York, or income derived from @ business 
the same manner as for 1934; that is, the normal tax | carried on, ‘or from real estate located within, New 
which red poem . — — than 2% of net income | York State. 
compu y excluding from ordinary net income A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
gains and losses from the sale or exchange of real | single his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 or 
oF personal property not connected with a trade or | more or if married and living with husband or wife the 
business. The normal tax which is payable is either | aggregate net income of both is $2,500 or more. 
the amount computed at the graduated rates on A return must be rendered in any case irrespective 
ordinary income or the amount computed at the flat | of the amount of net income where the gross income 
7 of ch aes _ os adjusted as indicated | amounts to $5,000 or over. 
erein, W. ever is higher. bs Where a taxpayer actually changes residence from 
A a, ge person, or a married person not living with | or to the State during a taxable year, a return is re- 
sae or wife, may claim a personal exemption of quired to be abies Sor period of r reeldenes — one for 
2 3 j period of non-residence, provi the net income is of 
A person, who, during the taxable year, was the | sufficient amount for the whole taxable period ag 
head of a family, or was married and living with | defined above to require one. 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. In addition to the normal tax, there is due for the 
Onty one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against the | calendar year 1935 or any fiscal year, return for 
ate net income received by husband and wife. | which ‘is due in 1936, an emergency tax of 1% 
f the exemption status changés during the taxable | which must be computed on ORUUTIALY net income 
year the exemption allowable for the periods prior | exclusive of gains or losses arising from the sale or 
and subsequent to the change must be apportioned | exchange of real or personal property not connected 
on the basis of time. s with a trade or business. The net income on which 
A “head of a family” is an individual who actually | the emergency tax is computed is identical with the 
supports and maintains, as a family unit, one or more | net income on which the minimum normal tax is 
dependent individuals who are closely connected with | computed. | 
him by blood relationship, relationship by marriage The normal tax, whether computed at the gradu- 
ot by adoption, and whose right to exercise family con- | ated rates or at the minimum rate, may be paid in 
trol and provide for these dependent individuals is | full at the time the return is filed or it may be paid 
based upon some moral or legal obligation. in installments consisting of one-half of the tax 
In addition to the personal exemptions just men- | at the time the return is filed, one-fourth of the tax 
tioned, an allowance of 3400 may be claimed for | on or before two months and the remaining one-fourth 
each person other than husband or wife under | of the tax on or before six months after the due date 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support | of the return. The emergency tax must be paid in 
because mentally or physically defective, who was | full when the return is filed. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX. 
A new tax is imposed by Artiele 16-A of the} if such person is actively engaged in the conduct 
New York State Tax Law. This is a tax on net | of the business. 


usinesses The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
incomes of unincorporated bi a BU in the aggregate 20% of net income or can it exceed 


with respect to the calendar year 1935 or any fiscal | $5 goo ‘for each individual or member 

year ending in 1936. The tax is imposed at the rate | “jf business is carried on both within and without 
ot 4% cf net income of any unincorporated business | New York State the net income must be appor- 
wholly or partly carried on within New York State. | tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 

An pa ae of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax | the total income which, under the circumstances in 
is not due in those cases in which the net income is} each case, will equitably reflect the amount of in- 
less than the exemption. come actually earned within the State. 

The computation of gross income and net income The returns must be made in conjunction with the 
follows closely the computation made for purposes of | returns filed under the provisions of the Personal 
the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in addi-| Income Tax Law. Prece blanks for this purpose 
tion to the deductions permitted for the Personal | have been prepared by the Tax Commission and 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount | should be secured by every unincorporated business 
on account of the personal services of the individual | entity which is subject to the tax. x 
conducting the business or the members of a part- The tax is payable in fuli at the time the return 
nership carrying on an unincorporated business, | is filed. 


INCOME TAX PAYERS AND SUMS PAID. 


Tax payers and recelpts— (1920 620,000—$37,182,974: (1921) 912,747—$34,964,420; (1922) 876,089 
$30,036,829: (1923) 892,623—$37,809,135; (1924) 781,900—$27,507,543; (1925) 843,151—$34,638,316; 
(1926) 547,919—$41,484,304; (1927) 537,483—$54,503,810; :(1928) 550,667—$63 5 

=884,508.173: (1930) 341,753—$81,444,.805; (1931) 293,902—$39,254,869: (19 f TAD, 
(1933) .215,538—$24,095,409; (1934) 597,311—$35,093,194; (1935) 508,550—$58,658,398; (1936)’ 562,403, 
as 33, 


New York State adopted the personal income tax in 1919, the State retains all but one-half of the revenue 
eollected at the origina rates and apportions such one-half to cities, towns, villages, and on some instances, 
school districts. e additional taxes due to increased rates, 1931 and since, are retained by the State. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKING STATISTICS. 
1 of business, June 30, 1936, the 167] Bronx (8), $141,306,155; Brooklyn (21), $1,146,- 

State Tae ‘et New York State had on deposit | 377,685; hianunitan (23), $2,607,356,020; eens 

02,855,802; and their total liabilities were $923,-| (9) $160,190,364;. Richmond (2), $25,440,605; 
$50 007; 18 private bankers in the State had on| entire city, $4,080,670,829; rest of State, $1,136,- 
deposit ig5s8 bas 279, and their total liabilities were | 288,725. 
$697,837,288; 133 trust companies in the State had During the year ended June 30, 1936, 1,437,852 
on deposit $7,946,723,525, and their total liabilities | savings ante accounts were opened or Brrr 
were $9,352,021,436. and 1,306,613 accounts were closed. $1,249,951,- 

On the morning of July 1, 1936, 135 mutual sav- | 657 was deposited, not eperin! dividends credited 
ings banks in this State had on deposit $5,216 959,- | for that period, and $1,333,855,137 was withdrawn. 
554 and their total liabilities were $6,047,893,714. | Total dividends credited for that period were 

in the above date the amount due depositors by | $107,462,622, making a net gain in deposits of €23,- 
the 58 sayings banks in Greater New Vork were: | 559,142 for the year. 
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NEW YORK STATE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
(Revised in 1927 by U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea level.) 


__ Adirondacks—The principsi mountain group in Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 square 
Be State, occupying an area of 5,000 square | miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and 
iles in the north-northeast area. Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS. 
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The mines and quarries of New York State, accord- 
ing to the New York State Museum, at Albany, 
yield materials valued at more than $50,000,000 a 
year in their first marketable forms. 

The State has no gold, silver or coal deposits. 


Iron ore has been mined and smelted since about 
1750. The deposits are widely distributed; magnetite 
is obtained in the Adirondacks and Hudson *High- 
lands, hematite in the Clinton belt of the central 
and western counties, limonite in Dutchess and 
Columbia counties. 

Zinc ore occurs in St. Lawrence, Orange, Ulster and 
Sullivan counties, but the first named is the only 
Taw oe The output has a value of approximately 


Petroleum and natural gas represent a value of 
over $10,000,000 and have gained in importance 
recently although the industries were started more 
than 50 years ago. 

Gypsum in recent years has come into wide use for 
building purposes, and in the mining and manu- 
facture of this material New York leads all other 
States. The principal enterprises are in Erie, Genesee 
and Monroe counties. 

Salt is produced in excess of 13 million barrels. Both 
rock salt and evaporated sa‘t are obtained. 

The production of salt by brine evaporation has 
been in progress in the central part of the State since 
about 1790 and was practised by traders among the 
In on a limited scale long before that time. 

The salt ‘beds are inexhaustible, having an areal 
spread of nearly 10,000 square miles. 

Cement manufacture, in which local clays and 
limestones are utilized, bas had a rapid growth, as the 
State a probably the largest consumer of this 
material in the entire country. ‘The works dre mostly 


centered in the Hudson valley below Albany, but 
there are plants also in Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, 
nondaga and Erie counties. The output of Port- 
land cement has gained over the other kinds and 
amounts to approximately 6 million barrels. 

Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, tile, 
terra cotta and pottery recently have amounted to. 
$3,500,000. Supplies of clays suitable for common 
wares are widespread. 

The quarry stones include granite and marble in 
the Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands, and a 
varied assortment of limestones and sandstones from 
other regions. Trap for crushed stone is obtained in 
Rockland county. The total products have a value 
exceeding $6,000,000. 

The mines of tale in St. Lawrence county are the 
largest in the country. 

Other mineral materials obtained in New York 
State are garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz and 
emery for abrasive purposes, feldspar, pyrite, slate, 
on i molding sand, and building sand and 
gravel. 

The United States Government census of mines and 
quarries, in 1929, in N. Y. State gave the total value of 
the output in that year at $36,045,204, divided as 
follows—limestone, $11,389,087; sand and gravel $11,- 
304,630; iron ore, $3,554,606; gypsum, $2,092,711; 
tale, $1,196,277; slate, $728,642; sandstone, $680,875: 
stone (misc.), $593,467; granite, $504,519; sand, 
molding, $468,397; marble, $393,586. 

There were..298 mines and quarries: persons en- 
gaged, 7,213, including an average of 6,432 wage 
earners, who got, in the year, $10,029,766. : 

The census did not include petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, marls, natural mineral waters, certain 
minor and rare minerals, and non-commetcial clay. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. 


The State Museum is 4 part of the Education 
Department of the University of the State of New 
York. The collections are arranged on the upper 
floors of the State Education Building, opposite the 
Capitol, at Albany. The collections are open free on 
week days. 

Halli of Geology and Mineralogy. Special 
exhibits in geology illustrate various industries 
dependent upon the geological resources, such as 
clays, san limestone, salt, gypsum, building 
stone, oil graphite. 

Feeestos keg weer’ ates. The “exhibits of 
vertebrates nvertebrates. e ° 
trilobites and eurypterids are of unusual scientific 
interest. The wax restorations of very ancient 
extinct marine life in New York show the general 

ce of these animals on the sea bottom. The 
Gilboa fossil forest shows three layers or horizons of 
tree trunks representing as many forests that flour- 
ished in ancient Devonian time. These trunks 
belong to the oldest Known forests in the world. 

Hall of Zoology. The animals of New York are 
exhibited in this the larger in habitat 
groups and the smaller mammals, birds, fishes, rep- 
tiles and mollusks in extensive series of well-mounted 


specimens. The mounted series of domestic poultry, 
including the domestic fowl, turkeys, pigeons, nea- 
cock, ducks, geese and pheasants is extensive, The 
collection of birds’ eggs is one of the most complete 
in America. This section also contains a representa- 
tive series of insects. 

State Herbarium. The State Herbarium con- 
tains 75,000 specimens, mostly of New York plants, 
and has a large collection of fungi. A special exhibit 
of wax models illustrates the common edible and 
poisonous fungi. 

Halis of Archaeology and Ethnology. The 
former illustrates the implements used Ss the 
Iroquois Indians, such as flint arrow and spear 
heads, axes, pipes, pottery and various articles 
used for adornment. The large Iroquois Indian 
groups are of unusual merit. 

General. The State Museum conducts geologic 
and economic surveys of its natural resources 
and their relation to its industries, also a natural 
history survey of the plants and animals, including 
insects, and acts as a general bureau of information 
publishing popular and technical reports. e his- 
toric and industrial collections are of considerable 
value and are growing. 


SARATOGA SPA. 


Saratoga Spa, owned and operated by the State 
of Ni ick is an institution for the treatment of 
chronic diseases, with specialized therapies for heart 
and circulatory conditions, arthritis and rheumatoid 

ers, neuritis, gastro-intest: conditions, 


or nervous strain. 

The Spa is situated on the Saratoga Springs Reser- 
vation at Saratoga Springs, New York. The Reser- 
vation itself embraces more than two square miles 
and its acquisition was begun by the State in 1910 
for the leguarding of the medicinal oe tor 
which this region has been famous since 1773. These 
are the only naturally carbonated waters found in 

e States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
te required 163 springs and the 


nm, created in that year by the 

st aS ee haaor y more, than 
) t ta nves' 

$5,000 000 18 teiiwork, In 1933 a loan of $3,200,000 

was made to the State by the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation ad ona 26, 1935, ae new institution 

v pened formally. 3 
Gaprase fea Hall bs ig the Simon Baruch Re- 
search Institute, e F 
" ‘ of three of the 


of 0 wal : 
ay oaeerld water, Hathorn, a naturally cathartic 


water, and Coesa, which is known as ‘‘the gall bladder 
water’’—the Hathorn Drink Hall in the city itself, 
and four bath houses, two of which bear the name 
of the Roosevelt Baths, the Washington Baths and 
the Lincoln Baths. Also in the park is the Gideon 
Putnam, a Spa hotel, which is privately operated, 
although the building itself is owned by the State. 

In the first year of operation of the new Spa, ending 
July 27, 1936, the number of treatments given at the 
baths was 129,211; the number of bottles of Geyser, 
Hathorn and Coesa waters sold was 1,046,383; the 
number of en attending the Hall of Springs and 
the Drink Hall was 69,031, and the number of patrons 
at the Recreation Unit was 13,597. 

The Recreation Unit is designed primarily for the 
therapeutic uses of sports; it has an outdoor swim- 
ming pool, a golf course which may be played even 
by persons suffering from heart ailments, tennis 
courts, archery ranges and a wide variety of other 

ames. 
b: The courses of treatments at Saratoga Spa cover 
a period of three weeks on the ers and the cost 
of them ranges from a minimum of $110. Treatments 
are given free to those who ‘‘do not possess and can- 
not obtain means with which to pay for these treat- 
ments”, and about. vio Egg cent of the whole number 

re ven on this basis. 
5 Goiccae Spa is operated for the State by the 
Saratoga Springs Commissicn, of which Pierrepont 
B. Noyes, of Oneida, is Chairman. The offices of 
the Commission are at 15 pice Street, Saratoga 
Springs, and at 80 Centre’ . New York, the 
State Office Building. c 
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‘The Conservation Department of the State of New 
- York exercises jurisdiction over the State Parks and 


It is charged with protection of game and fish and 
engages in propagation of both. 

Through the Water Power and Control Commis- 
sion, of which the Conservation Commissioner is 
Chairman, the use of water resources of the State is 
regulated. % 

Direct administrative control over State Parks is 
exercised by the State Council of Parks and Regional 
Commissions subject to approval, supervision and 

- control by the Conservation Commissioner. 
{ The State Forest Preserve, established in 1885, con- 
' ~sgists of a total of (Oct., 1935) 2,378,861, of which 
. 2,151,586 are in the Adirondack Preserve and 227,275 
in the Catskill Preserye. The Preserve represents 
- an actual investment by the State of approximately 
5 ,000, In addition to guarding the State 
- forests from fire and disease the Department main- 
_ tains more than thirty free public camp sites in 
the Adirondack and Catskill regions and maintains 
_ also trails and overnight shelters. 
. Reforestation activities, up to Oct. 1, 1935, 


York. Stat 


CONSERVATION IN 


ih ci Se thpy ae 
| included the replanting of approximate! 


also over State lands and forests and historic sites. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


1y 
acres of idle land to forest trees as part of a 15 
program for the acquisition and replanting of | 
million acres. All reforestation areas have ) 
made public hunting grounds. Six forest tree — 
nurseries are maintained with a capacity of 135,- — 
000,000 trees and an annual output of 50,000,00' 

trees. Trees are sold to private land owners at $2 
to $5 per thousand and given to municipalities — 
and State institutions. The total number of pianie: Y 
tions of forest trees in the state up to Oct. 1, 1935, 

was 38,000, on which were 420,000,000 trees. _ 7 
The fish and game division operates game bird 
farms, fish hatcheries and fish rearing stations. 
It is engaged in a biological survey of all waters in 
the State to determine their capacity to support 
fish life. It operates also 5 game refuges of a total 
area of 23,542. In 1935 over 8,450 Bob-white 
quail, 41,530 grown pheasants, and 221,539 pheasant 
eggs were distributed. 

The Department, in 1935, issued 473,912 hunting, 
trapping and seg licenses, bringing in a revenue 

ui 


HOW LONG IT TAKES TREES TO GROW. 


of $975,502, not including 86,915 special deer licenses 
for $93,652. 


Pulp- Pulp- 
Fence|wood,| Ties |Poles &| Saw- Fence|wood,| Ties |Poles &| Saw- 
Posts| Fuel | (11-in. | Piling logs SPECIES. Posts | Fuel | (11-in. | Piling ogs 
(6-in.|(8-in.| trees). | (14-in. | (18-in. (6-in. |(8-in.| trees). | (14-in. | (18-in. 
trees) .|trees). trees). | trees). trees). |trees). trees). | trees). 
Years|Years| Years | Years | Years Years Years | Years | Years 
Maple, silver. |15—25 |20-30 6 Se eens | (Seca e so 
30-40] 45- 55) 60— 70|....... Walnut, black | 15-25 nd ae) eS 
90—95/110—125/145—160|185—200 || Southern: 
BOBS ces Bai eye od be Renters Cottonwood . | 5-15 25| 20— 30) 25- 35 
75=.,85|100—-110/130-140 15-25 35) 35- 45) 50- 60 
50— 65] 65— 80) 85-100 5-35 60} 65> TSloeor com 
90-105]110—125|145—-160 || Cypress... .. 15-25 35) 35- 45 
50- 60) 75- 85)....... 10-20 O— 30- 40 
30-— 40} 40— 50} 55- 65 15-25 45-— 55 


50— 60] 65-— 75) 90-10 


; .|30-40/45-55| 60-70 
Kk... |50-60]45—55|110-120]160-170]. - 


45~ 55) 65x75 
90-100|110-120 


90—100}150—-160 
45-100) 65-135 


Euro. . |20-30|25-35 


ae 
white. - .|30—40)41 
ar, yellow} 16—-37|22—50 
Ipa 25-30 


Pine, scrub. . 
Pine, short.. - 
Pine, slash. .. 
Rocky mounta \i 


50— 
45-— 60] 60- 75 


85— 95/100-110|120-130 
CGse 65- 75| 90-100]120-130 
Pine, sugar, . 60— 70) 70— 80)100-110 
Redwood... . [15-25|20-30| 30— 40] 45- 55| 65- 75 


Pine, yellow.. 


‘acijic: 
Fir, white... 
Hemlock... .. 


One northern hardwood tree of any variety 21 
| in diameter 5 feet above the ground will 
one cord of wood. A southern softwood tree 


tp! 
The change is not due to the action of frost, but 
is a preparation for winter. All during the spring 
and the summer the leaves have served as factories, 
where the foods necessary for the tree’s growth have 
ae, Manufactured. This food making takes place 
in iberless tiny cells of the leaf and is carried on 
by small green bodies which give the leaf its color. 
se chlorophyll bodies, as they are known, make 
od of the tree by combining carbon taken from 
arbonic acid gas of the air with hydrogen, 
and various minerals eh a by the water 
‘all when the cool 


ah 


of the tree to be 
) for use in the spring. All that remain in 
ll cavities of the leaf is a watery substance in 
a few oil globules and crystals, and a small 
yellow, strongly refractive bodies can be 

» give the leaves the yellow coloring so 

n autumnal foliage. 

n happens that there is more sugar in the 
can be readily transferred back to the tree. 
i this is the case the chemical combination 
ith the other substances produces many-colored 
ts, varying from thé.brilliant red of the dogwood 
the more austere pac bro wu of the oak. In 


‘ WHY THE LEAVES CHANGE THEIR COLOR. 
(By the United States Forest Service.) 


23 inches in diameter will yield a cord. It takes 35 
northern and 25 southern hardwood trees 5 inches in 
diameter 5 feet above the ground to yield one cord. 


coniferous trees, which do not lose their foliage f 
the fall, the green coloring matter takes on a Ria £ 
brownish tinge, which however, gives way to the 
lighter color in the spring. While the color of!the leaf 
is changing, other preparations are being made. At 
the point where the stem of the leaf is attached to 
the tree, a special layer of cells develops which grad- 
ually sever the tissues which support the leaf. At 
the same time Nature heals the cut, so that when 
the leaf is finally blown off by the wind or falls from 
its own weight, the place where it grew on the twig 
is marked by a scar. Although the food which has 
been prepared in the cell cavities is sent back to the 
be gel a arts gabe with which the walls 
S have become im ited 
eens rece ae Ay eraeear sin Saree 
en the leaves fall they contain relativel: e 
amounts of valuable elements, such as rt 
hosphorus which were originally a part of the soil. 
he decomposition of the leaves results in enriching 
the top layers of the soil by richterages Soy elements 
and by the accumulation of humus. That is why the 
mellow black earth from the forest floor is so fertile. 
But if fires are allowed to run through the forest and 
the leaves are burned, the most valuable of the fer-— 
tilizing elements are changed by the heat into gases” 
and escape into the air. As a result, forests which 
are burned over regularly soon lose their soil fertili 
oe if no apparent damage is done to the stan 
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NEW YORK STATE PARKS. 
(There are 70 State Parks under the jurisdiction of the State Conservation Department.) 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK. 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie ay the west bank of the Hudson River 
: ng at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 
jades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
0,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, but not under the 
ag of the Commissioners of the Palisades 
Interstate Park, are the Stony Point Battlefield 
Reservation and Washington's Headquarters at 
Newburgh. 

The total area of the Park is about 48,000 acres. 
In the New Jersey section are 1,700 acres. The 
New York sections include: Tallman Mountain, 100 
acres; Blauvelt, 800 acres; Hook Mountain, 1,000 
acres; Bear Mountain, 1,000 acres; Harriman, 
42,500 acres; Storm King, 900 acres. 

The Park is visited annually by over 10,000,000 
persons. 


_ Every section of the Park is accessible by motor_ 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and Bear 
Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches the 
eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way _of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wesh- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry f-om New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a seenie highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the southern 
and western portions of the Harriman section of the 
Park and U. 8S. Route 6 crosses the northeastern 
corner of the Bear Mountain-Harriman section. 
From the east side of the Hudson Rlver, access to 
the Park may be had over the Bronx River Parkway 
Extension and the Bear Mountain Bridge. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS. 


Hudson River Shore— Kingsland Point (85 
acres) at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon; Crugers (251 acres) 4 miles south of 
Peekskill. 

Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (108 
acres) off New Rochelle. connected with the main- 
land; Playland— Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year resort. 

Playland is the largest recreational center in the 
Westchester County Park System. In addition 
to a splendid salt-water beach and fresh-water 
swim! pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it is 
one of the world's most modern amusement parks. 
Through the facilities of the ice skating casino and 
game rooms, Playland is an all-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Ttbbetis Brook (161 acres) at 


Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Hvert: 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Stiver Lake (161 acres) at White Plains, 
and includes Silver Lake; Blue Mountain Reservation 
(1,586 acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; 
Poundridge Reservation (4,000 acres) forest lands: 
Mohanste (1,100 acres) includes Mohansic Lake on 
Bronx Parkway Extension; Willsons Woods (23 
acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins Hutchinson River 
Parkway. 

The Bronx River Parkway has been extended 30 
miles from Kensico Dam to Peekskill. The Saw 
Mill River Parkway runs from Van Cortlandt Park 
to Chappaqua. The Cross County Parkway con- 
nects Yonkers and New Rochelle. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS. i 


Valley Stream_(107 acres) 18 miles from _N. Y., 
aagnaes State Parkway to Merrick Road. 
ramecad Lake 205 Bere) 21 miles from N. Y. 

on Southern State Parkway. 

Jones Beach (2.413 acres) 33 miles from N- Y- 
This park is reached by the Southern State Parkway, 
si Highway, or Merrick Road to either the 

eadowbrook State Parkway or the Wantagh 
State Parkway. Jones Beach State Park may 
be reached from Long Beach by the Loop Causeway 
and the Meadowbrook Parkway. 

Adjoining Jones Beach State Park on the east is 
the Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary, an area of 
about 500 acres, leased from the Town of Oyster 
Bay. This area has been developed as a scientific 
Db sanctuary ee ee ern ee 

me to study the birds eir natural e 
et ha 200 different varieties of birds 


dy. 
ag Fe ide acres) 32 miles from N. Y., north 
nin; 


Parm: . Bethpage occupies a rolling 
O clined tract north of the Vi e of dale on 
the Nassau-Suffolk County e. Four 18-hole 


golf courses and a clubhouse are available. There 


-ate pienic groves, over five miles of bridle paths and 


trails, a stable where well-trained saddle 


horses may be hired, and a polo field where games 
may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon during 
the polo season. : 

Fire Island (800 acres) 32 miles from N. Y.; ferry 
from Babylon or Bay Shore. 

Belmont Lake (310 acres) 42 miles from N. Y. 

Heckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. Y.; on 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 

A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbrook, 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting at 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arboretum was 
announced in 1936 by the Long Island State Park 
Commission. The tract contains a fine collection 
of evergreens and is noted. for its landscaping. 

Sunken Meadow (358 acres) 43 miles from N. Y.; 
near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Wildwood (395 acres) 73 miles from N. Y.; on 
Long Island Sound. 

Montauk Point (158 acres) 132 miles from N. Y.; 
on the ocean. 

Hither Hills (1,755 —— 122 miles from N. Y.; 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. _ : 
Ortent Beach (342 acres) 118 miles from N. Y.; 

on Gardiner’s Bay. 

Gardiner's Point (14 acres) 125 miles from N. Y. 
13 miles from Greenport by water; accessible 
only by boat. 


UP STATE PARKS, 


y Co) e Falls, -and Rudd Pond at 

Mailienton, 90 afte from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanic 

[i acres) Legon ng N. W.; 

Margaret 1 Sits Norrte (320 acres) on Hudson River 

9 mates north of Poughkeepsie. _- 

The Adirondack Park or Forest Preserve with its 

Co ukes & with a single ex cecuoet the langest forest 

a 
pres erve in th rhe Stat sad one 
t Preserve. e e pro 

capile sites, all marked by. signs, but visitors should’ 
K E shoree. on Lake Ontario,{4 miles W. of 

+ Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 


este Falls (450 acres) 24 miles S. of Ithaca; 


; Clarence Fahnestock 
9 miles from Cold Spring; | Fillmor 


Lake, 3 miles from Seneca Falls; Enfield 
Glen (350 acres) 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven 
Beach, on Lake Ontario, 15 miles 8S. W. of Oswego; 
e Glen, J.mile ce of oan Rigi Brak, 3 
. of D: ; Taughannoe! is, on Cayuga 
Take, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen (450. acres), 
in Village of that name. 

Letchworth Park (6,500 acres) on upper Genesea 
River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Allegany (65,000 acres) 70 miles from Buffalo, 30 
miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, Pa,; 
Lake Erte (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; Cuba 
Lake (700 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park; Devil's Hole State Park: Grand Island. 

Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 

John Boyd Thacher (920 acres) 15 miles from 
Albany. 
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LAKES AND PONDS I 
(Data by U. S. Geological 


she tS ' Elevations are in feet above mean sea level. 
“a esl in error. 


Sr 


Square) Elev. 


Lake., County. Miles.} Feet. 
Beaver River Flow.|Herkimer........ 3.95 


Hamilton-Herkimer ; 1.93 


Bonaparte....... 
Brandreth....... 
= ieee ee Fs 
; utterfield. 
™Ganadarago. 
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ike Erie borders on New York State for an air- 
‘distance of 64 miles. 
Area in U. S.—4,970 square miles. 
, Discharge of water through Niagara River at 
normal stages—207,000 cubic feet per second. 
lume of water in the lake—119 cubie miles. (See 
2 of Great Lakes.’’) 
ake Ontario forms the northern boundary of 
Y. State for an air line distance of 146 miles. 
in U. S.—3,470 square miles. 


ischarge of water through St. Lawrence River 
mean lake level—240,000 cubic feet per second. 
“Area of Great Lakes.’’) 


‘HE geological history of New York can be traced 
to the Precambrian era, the oldest recognizable 
| the rocks of the earth. ; 
1ese earliest rocks known are the Grenville 
meta’ orphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.). 
They are exposed in the Adirondacks and the 
Hudson Highlands. They prove that in Grenville 
time Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 
N. yas under the water. 
" fer the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
eous activity took place on a large scide and 
age masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
See ceente) were pushed into the sediments 
Ow. 
; ‘Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
as subjected to enormous pressure and intensel 
folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sed 
wi was upraised well above the sea. . 
_ At the beginning of Cambrian time, when organic 
'e becomes first recognizable in the State, only the 
stern margin was submerged, but toward the end 
(Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole region ex- 
Pops the central and northwestern Adirondacks. 


nd. 
‘In the following Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglomerate, 
‘3 the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone and iron 
ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and Guelph 
eiamites, the Salina shales, salt and waterlime, ete. 


Survey. Islands included in water area.) si = 
‘The estimated elevations end in 5 or 0, and m: 
“Lake” is understood unless some other word is used. oc 
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Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in cen- 
tral New York. From west to east they are—Cone- 
sus, Hemlock, Canadice, Honeoye, Canandai 
Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, Ot: , 
Onondaga, and Oneida. 


York State, of which 78 have an area of 1 square 


mile each, which is equal to a-circular body of water 
600 feet in diameter. 

The highest named body of water in the state is 
Lake Tear, on the southwest slope of Mt. Marcy, 
in Essex County—4,300 feet above sea level. 


i : CGEOLOCICAL HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 
ly (By the late John M. Clarke, State Geologist, New York State Museum.) 


During the early part-of this period the sea had 
spread over only Central and Western New York, 
while during the late Silurian it had extended over 
the State west and east of the Adirondack region. 

The strata of the next or Devonian era comprise 
the whole CatskilH and southwestern plateau prov- 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
Sea_ continued to cover at least the southern half. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above 
the sea, never to invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. ri 

D the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable volcanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were forced 
into nonmarine Triassic beds. 

During the next, or Jurassic, period the State 
was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Islands 
disappeared under the sea. 

» At the end of this period the State, which had 
Lena et nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 
\ eet. 


After this time in the Tertiary period the present — 


drainage and relief of the State were developed in 
its major features. 


Finally came the glacial period, which enriched 


the State with thousands of lakes and 
It ended with the Champla 
which the sea came for tite da 


waterfalls, 


\ 
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There are 2,295 lakes, ponds, or reservoirs in New. 
mile.or more; 375 have an area of about 0.01 square ~ 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CANAL SYSTEM. 
(Erie Canal opened on Oct. 26, 1825; canal system made free, as of Jan. 1, 1883.) 


The construction of the improved canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
310 feet long. 

On the Brie branch. the Mohawk River is utilized 
from Troy to Rome: from Rome to Sylvan Beach, 
land cuts and the enlarged channel of Wood Creek 
are utilized; then Oneida Lake and Oneida River, 
Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where another 
land cut is made to a point near Pendleton; then 
Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes. This canal joins the Erie C near Monte- 


zuma. 

The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the head 
of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at the 
foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to and 
through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

The Champlain Canal, the first branch of the 
Barge Canal System completed, was opened for 
traffic in 1916. The Oswego Canal was opened in 
1917, and the complete route of the Erie Canal from 
Troy to Buffalo was opened in 1918. 

The total length of the canais is 525 miles. At the 
time the Barge Canal System was authorized (1903), 
canals of the state had cost the taxpayers $73,000,000 
over a period of 85 years. From 1903 through 
June 30, 1935, the expenditure by the State on the 
Canal System, including construction costs, main- 
tenance znd operation expenses since completion 
of the canal in 1918. and net interest and other 
eharges on canal bonds, totaled $315,278,481. 


The actual cost of construction, including in- 
eidental expense, of the present canal system, 
often referred to as the New York State Barge 
Canal, and the terminals connected therewith, to 
June 30, 1935, is as follows: 

Erie, Champlain and Oswego Canals, $141,883,857. 

Cayuga and Seneca Canal, $8,340,178. 

Barge Canal Terminals, $26,613,788. Total 
$176,837,824. 

Maintenanee and operation cost $2,732,391 in 
1934, and $2,908,190 in 1935. 

Debt charges amounted to $6,093,309 in 1934, 
and $5,406,557 in 1935. 

The cost of maintenance and operation is met by 
legislative appropriations made yearly from the 
State treasury. 

The management, maintenance, repair and opera- 
tion of the canals are under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Public Works, who acts through 
the Commissioner of Canals and Waterways. 

The principal office is located in the State Office 
B , Albany, N. Y. There are district offices in 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and 
New York City. 

In the City of New York there are terminals as 
follows: Pier 6, East River; W. 53rd St., North 
River; Mott Haven; Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn; 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn; Long Island City; Flushing. 

Permits to pleasure boats to navigate the canals 
may be obtained on application to the Commissioner 
of Canals and Waterways at Albany, or at any port 
of canal entry. Each application must be accom- 
panied by information as to the name and address 
of the owner, the name of the boat, its type and 
dimensions. 

Navigation permits are not issued to rowboats 


or canoes, even when equipped with mechanical | 


power. Such boats may use the canals without 
navigation permits, but the locks will not be operated 
for their passage. 


COMMERCE BOTH WAYS ON NEW YORK STATE CANALS. 


3 Ma M Agricultural ; Forest Prod. of the 
oe Pe ae oducts. Products. Ground Total. 

J Net Tons. Net Tons. Net Tons. Net Tons. 
NOS TT Ne Re 494,230 654,094 1,457,135 3,073,412 
135,297 148,983 218367 366.614 988853 1/858/11 

325,426 26,581 226,291 248,93 94,2 1,421,434 
435,782 99/582 412/257 127,685 382/496 1/270407 
640.9 093 639,996 198'380 627,383 1/873,434 
4591 35,752 744,921 147,22 619,208 2,006,284 
511,664 24/449 833,665 103,311 559,228 2'032'317 
676,591 14,185 952; 8,46: 603.799 2,344,013 
687,21 29'303 899,511 123/697 629°641 2/369,367 
833'8 "17 872,632 131,667 650,186 2'581;892 
1,047,497 51,157 1,195,733 141'7 653,882 3:089,998 
1°134'865 27/867 32/1 143/07 638,195 2,876,160 
1'412'037 "87 1,316,950 177,485 2711 3,605,457 
1,836,829 33,312 1'295,667 141,174 415,030 3,722,012 
1°994'118 12/41 1,257, 146,231 232/861 3,643,433 
"42/351 ti 3,72 137,545 326,656 4'074,002 
2'618.649 See’note | 1,075,968 121'136 324/410 4'142'728 
"956 502 See note 91/963 145,745 391,112 4489.172 


igeslianeous products. 

miscellaneous pro 

1935, freight moving east totaled 1,488,315 

ret tons: Westward cargoes. amounted to 3,000,857 
ns. 

nee neipal items in 1935 in eastward movement, 


net tons, were—wheat, 554,580; chemicals, drugs, 
etc., 273,238; pig iron and billets; sand, stone, gravel, 
G0. O8R: 52,847; lumber, 41,440; iron ore, 
38,130; salt, 3 Pao” petroleum and products, 
33,170; oats, 31,309. 

tward tonnage 1935—petroleum and _ prod- 
att he ase sugar, 195,036; sulphur, 182,491; 


173,180; fertilizers, 141,438; scrap iron 
83.688; molasses, 55,563; crude rubber, 43,419! 
ores, not iron, 36,356; wheat, 39,248. 


THE NEW YORK STATE POLICE. 


The Division of State Police in the Executive 
Department of the State of New York was estab- 
lished by the Legislature in 1917. It consists of 
six troops of 110 officers and meh each. with bar- 
racks in Batavia (Troop A, Capt. Winfield W. Rob- 
inson). Malone (Troop B, Capt. Charles J. Broad- 
field), Sidney (Troop C, Capt. Daniel E. Fox), 
Oneida (Troop D, Capt. Stephen McGrath), Troy 

roop G, Capt. John M. Keeley), and Hawthorne 
¢ p K, Capt. Christopher Kemmier), an ith 
semi-permanent substations scattered through 
the state. There are also officers and men policing 
State parks and ,parkways on Long Island, with 


eadquarters at Babylon; and the Bronx River 
eter, Letchworth and Allegany State parks. 
The headquarters of the Superintendent, Major 
John A. Warner, ee aS Cat The 

uperintenden' rge P. :. 
ae ef duties are to prevent and detect crime and 
to anon a and to enforce the State's 
cle laws. 

gr 938 mounted patrols covered 48,559 miles; 
motorcycle and automobile patrols, 8,537,512 miles; 
53,025 arrests; 49,850 convictions; autos recovered, 
523; sheep-killing dogs killed, 221. 

Property recovered, $368,137.63; aggregate of 
fines collected, $295,592.52. 


58 
$3,969 671. ‘662 


’ Fatal accidents in 1935 totaled 2,917, as against 

2,975 in 1934, and 2,893 in 1933. Persons injured 

 {n 1935 numbered 101,870, as compared with 106,- 

- 848 in 1934, and 105, 199 in 1933. Accidents num- 

-. bered 79, 592, as against 82,875 in 1934, and 83,344 

in 1933. Of those killed in 1935, pedestrians were 
,627.. 


The registrations were classified as follows— 
passenger, 1,996,744; omnibus, 33,542; commercial, 
314, 502; ‘trailer, 24,239; dealer, 4,588; ambulance, 


4 


2,330,570 
2,395,144 
purban, 9,501; motor cycles, 11,475. 

OP Phetded in the above classification were N. ea 


1927 1.961.107 


strations—passenger, 677,671; omnibus, 
AY dare te. 418; trailer, 3,586; dealer, 


1,146; ambulance, ’ suburban, 1,925; motor 
cycles, 4,628; total, N. Y. City—829, 287. 
Other 1935 a (N. ae on in parenthesis— 


data 
hauffeurs, 716,308 (392,376); operators,2,680,227 
(14, 478); fees, $43,081,708 ($17,005,741) of which 
the State retained $31, 606 6,182. 


CAUSES FOR WHICH LICENSES HAVE BEEN REVOKED. 


1925 . 
CAUSES and | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
‘ é 1926 
) ile intoxicated......... 3,375| 2,406] 2,560] 2,577} 2,759] 2,816] 1,430] 1,157] 1,954 2,036 — 
eas ton ae ge cee er asa 3 332 366 403 494 494 582 526 315 446 
PCS OAN Eee le he i. fetsen (aie Ser sF et one ai'v cb 370) 170 134 102 102 62 52 36 1 9 
Leaving Scene of accident... /......: 339} 287) 296] 348] 356] 488] 326 229} 321 323 
soamvieted Otiafelony fo. 28 4k ..kn ce ao aS = 25 ds be 4 Ly 
(SOR ARON ries etree Shs wc ess | Attar 
eeecae aecident 3.1: . 12) 28 65] 167] 187] 111{ 120) 124] 394 408 
False statement,....:.....- 227 170 155 208 288 134 89 77 115 176 
‘Substitution in examination. 16 2) 11 11 Ota5 7 22 17 16 9 
‘ailure ord Bond rr ae? eS ‘ack 5,439, 2,699] 4,756] 4,024; 1,854} 1,709 9131 ee ess lee ee 
Using moter vehicle in connection . 
anith ok deer ale on crime, ee 13) 13 15 22 36 30 a ue a qa ; 
ailure to notify of change of a SRS ot etait Meera | UR cist ae peeria| eaceenae ee 
Various other violations......:..... 576| 457) 473) 388} 750} 1,091] 539} 540] 341 406 
10,815} 6,606] 8,868] 8,289] 6,860] 7,047| 4,227| 2,798] 3,577| 3,930 


Arh 


New a and more stringent State laws to curb reck- 
sa less driving and record each driver's violation of 
trame rules went into effect on September 1, 1936. 

Ae A new law provides a maximum fine of $100 or a 
5 maximum jail sentence of 30 days or both for a 
first conviction of reckless driving or speeding. A 
ml mum penalty is not specifically provided. For 

cond conviction within 18 months there is 3 
mimum fine of $50 and a maximum fine of $250 
‘@ Maximum sentence of 90 days in jail or both. 
Se offenders within 18 months face a minimum 

‘of $100 and a maximum fine of $500 or 180 
das in eral or both. The law also provides for 
revocation of license for third offenders. 

Although there is no fixed speed limit in New 
Yor State, a speed of more than forty miles an hour 
a cons idered Beeps evidence of operating a 

_ passenger automobile “‘at a rate of speed that is not 
careful and PGES ” It is up to the driver going 
4 faster than that to convince the court that he 

be pot engaged tm reckless driving under given 
y umstances. 
athe new speed law does not apply in cities or 

corporated villages having their own speed ordi- 
tances, which usually set speed limits well below 

0 miles an hour. 


nal 


ie _ Another new law provides for enteri on the 
back of each driver’s license every violation of 
traffic ordinances except parking violations. Three 

. ‘Si aw may result in revocation of the license. 
8 ey ‘his law is designed to catch chronic violators and 
Py em from es highways “if their records 
thow ne aErovenie ent. 

Pech, conviction will be entered on the driver's 


: as An ixcanimental run by railcar powered with 
: Between from wood coke was made in may, 1936, 
yetween Lille and Havre, in France, the trip being 
ade hours and 32 minutes. The car is said to 
a ceeded a speed of 60 miles an hour, and the 

uel consumption to have been 72 kilograms of wood 
jane per 100 kilometers, or a sost per passenger- 

: meter of 0.002 franc. The present scheduled 


} 


{ 


Gubpeablons of licenses, (1927), 12,883; (1928), 18,160; AN nett 14,481; (1930), 18,823; (1931), 21,930; 
wy, (1932), 18,662; (1933), 21,429: (1934), 20,139; (1935), 19,511 
cia fe 035" cars reported stolen numbered 4, 340 ($1,546, 354); ears recovered 2,314 ($845,680). 


NEW AND STRINGENT TRAFFIC LAWS 


eard by the court clerk or other court officer, who 

must forward the name of the driver and the viola- 

tion of which he has been convicted to the Com- 

missioner of Motor .Vehicles within forty-eight _ 

hours. If the court’s decision is reversed later, 

provision is made to correct the entry on the driver's 
cense. 

A law requiring trucks and buses so built that 
hand signals of the driver cannot be seen to have 4 
mechanical signaling devices was to go into effect 
on Sept. 1, but Commissioner Charles A. Harnett 
asked the police to delay enforcement, and the 
deadline was set to Jan. 1, 1937. 

A law requiring passenger autos to have at least 
one red reflector in the rear. A law requiring trucks 
and buses to have two red reflectors at the rear and ‘ 
a yellow one in front was put into effect in the 
Fall of 1934. 

With the new State laws becoming effective, the 
Automobile Manufactiurers Association announced 
that its board of drectors had adopted a formal 

resolution recommending to all member companies 
that they make no reference in their advertising 
and publicity to the top speeds attainable by their 
ears. The resolution said, also: 

“The automobile industry will continue to build JM 
into its vehicles every safety factor proven by : 
research and engineering. Obviously such a pro- 
gram requires that the industry, to provide desired 
margins of safety, must build into vehicles reserves 
of performance that should not be used in normal 
operation. 

““Present-day top speeds represent that extra 
margin of safe performance essential to normal 
operating speeds. 


FRENCH RAILCAR POWERED WITH GASOGENE - 


time between Havre and Lille, via Rouen and Andianay 
is approximately 6 hours.  . 

The Chemins de Fer du Norde (Lille-Paris) and __ 
the Chemins de Fer de Etat (Havre-Paris) have __ 
agreed to cooperate in operating a through railcar 
service daily between Havre and Lille, by direct Une ee 
avoiding Paris. 
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284 50 32 86 97 | 353 | 275 90 | 220 54] 225 
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HIGHWAY MILEAGE IN NEW YORK STATE, JAN. 1, 1936. 
(The figures are official; from the State Highway Engineering Records.) 


State Im- Unim- State 
| Total. | System. |} proved. | proved. 2 Total. | System. 
1,181 1,703 
1,973 1,376 
1,561 1,666 
2,165 - 752 
1,519 1,750 
1,987 2,218 
911 520 
1,792 1,447 
1,425 421 
1,386 R 3,253 
1,056 Saratoga... . ,o76 
2,458 Schenectady 444 
1,646 9 Schoharie. .. 1,243 
2,451 4 (ka 
1,424] 293 | — 638] 786 ||Seneea...... i. 
1,373 | 300] © 707! 666 ||Steuben..... 3,183 
aaa) |) 141}. 200-1>- 598-1 Suffolk. 4 2+ 2,788 
921 ,887 
1,099 ,088 
443 1,106 
1,530 1,850 
2,245 1,040 
1,468 1,588 
1,319 1,398 
1,464 1,076 
1,476 ,094 
886 814 
1039 84 47,768 | 
is: Bobs 029 47. : 
2,374 * »763 
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New Y. ork State—Religious Census. 


467 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Figures on this page are official and cover the United States Census Inquiry of 1926.) 
Chur-] Mem- Chur-| Mem- 
Body or Denomination. ches. bers. Body or Denomination. ches. bers. 
; No. No. Evangelical Lutheran Jt. Synod of: | No. 0. 
Advent Christian. ......5......4.. 13 625 Ohio and Other States. ret 5 eile os 6 2,162 
Seventh-day Adventist............ 81 5,271 Lutheran Synod of Buffalo. ..... 21 794 
Airtean Orthodox... ..... 5.22 ssc. ce 6 91 anish Evang. Luth. Ch. in Amer 3 99 
African Orthodox of New York. 3 717 Finn. Ey. Luth Ch. of A. or 
American Rescue Workers......... 6 67 BOOM Syh ssc ood ee ee 5 662 
See ia of God, Gen. Council... 7 2.023 Un. Dan.Evyang. Luth. Ch. in Am. 3 524 
SLE Se al Reig ace ae 5 245 Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Ch. 3 161 
Baptists: Independent Luth. Congregations & 3,904 
N Northern egal poarentioy. oe igs : yee aT Chureh. 3 6! 
‘Oo Baptists ane Ke 6,82 ethodist Episcopal Chureh.. 1,930] 345,3 
goriiean Baptists. RN atiirase terns 1 2,076 |] Methodist Protestant Chureh.. |... 62 : Od 
Primitive Baptists. . 5 211||Wes.. Meth. Connection (or Ch.) 
Ch. of Brethren (Con. Dunkers) - 3 262 PA MONCa ee ee ee 81 2,360 
Brethren, Plymouth... ........... 58 2,978 || Prim. Met. Ch. in the U.S. of A.. 3 432 
Catholic Apostolic Church......... 3 1.283 || Free Methodist Ch. of No: Amer.. 108 3,227 
Christadelphians................. 13 309 |} Reformed Methodist Church....... 12 350 
Christian end Missionary Alliance.. 35 2,567 || African Meth. Epis. Church.. 58} °10,516 
Christ’n Ch.(Gen.Cony.ofChr.Ch . 62 4,5 Atrican'|Meth. Episcop. Zion Ch. 74 19.797 
Church of Armenia in America. ; 5 3,9 Union Amer. Meth. Episcop. Ch... 4 613 
aie of Christ, Scientist......... 141 11,5: African Meth. Protestant Church . 3 129 
h. ot God (Hdgtrs., Anderson, ind) 16 563 |} Colored Meth. Episcopal Church . 3 920 
Ghuses of God and Saints in Christ. 13 711} Moravian Church in America 14 4,005 
Church of God in Christ........... 6 180}| New Apostolie Church. 6 774 
Church of the Nazarene Bee eee 29 1,150 ]] American Catholic Church 3 225 
Churches of Chris 4 182 || No. Amer. Old Rom. Cath. Ch 4 1,014 
Gen. Con. of Neve Jer. in US 4 372 || Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 6 551 
Con; ‘ational Churches. . 280| 69.187|| Pilgrim Holiness Church.......... 19 486 
Disciples of Shriat..'. fo. ae 59 12,479 || Polish Nat. Catholic Ch. of Amer... 10 2,706 
Greek Orthodox Ch. a rete se 14] 14917}} Presbyt. Ch.intheU.8. of A....... 813] 243,845 
Russian Orthodox Church......... 24 19,980 }} Un. Presbyterian Ch. of No. A...... 63 11,498 
Syrian Orthodox Churech....::7... 3 1,506 |] Synod of the Ref.Pres Ch.of No.A.. . 10 692 
Evangelical Church............... 62 7,762 || Protestant Episcopal Church...... . 882] 354,700 
Evangelical Synod of No. Amer... . 66 22,592 || Reformed Church in America....... 294 855 
LUE SAIS Gp aS Ra a 3 106 || Reformed Ch. in the U.S........... 2 105 
Federated Churches. .......2..... 31 4,783 || Christian Reformed Church........ 776 
Roeiace of Friends (Orthodox)... 25 3,085 || Reformed Episcopal Church........ 518 
Religious Soc. ofFriends(Hicksite) . 22 1,783 || Roman Catholic Church........... 1,783]3,115, ane 
Independent Churches............ 20) 2,703 |i Salvation Army. ....f.........6.. 95. 
Jewish Congregations............. 1,228]1,899.597 || Swed. Evan. Mis, Cov. of Amer... .. 9 2 535 
Ch. of Jesus Christ of Latter-day] . Nor. and Dan. Evang. Free Ch. 
OUT NY ae Oe i ee eee 9 1,457 Assoc. of N. A....... : 5 823 
Reorg. Ch. of Jesus Christ of Lat. National Spiritualist Ass: 83 6,244 
ND MRR Co 85-5 Sates x's 9:09 8 Nat. Spiritual Alliance of U. S. 7 257 
Liberal Catholic Church........... 5 210}} American Theosophical Society. 18 662 
United Lutheran Church in Amer. . 297] © 147,508) Gnitarians. -... 0... 2. sii eset 26 5,144 
Poe St ewe Augustana Synod F Ch. of the Un. Brethren in Christ. . . 42 2,879 
RAE Sardeki ah i24 oinien BAS 6 is 38 13,707 || Universalist Church.............- 68 8,099 
Ev. Luth, oihey of Mo.. Ohio and Volunteers of America............ 14 1.9 
Se eS eee fee 168} 60.785 : 
Norwegian ee Cnurch of Amer. . 15 5,706 RGA s-ciotais ds sie tatw stad eootora ene 10,638 {6,799,146 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Denomination. Churches.| Members, 
Bk “ih 765.000 
RR fe civivinfoue stele ola%s #idtole s,s # 5, 
een IGAtHONG 230005555 <3 430 1,733,954 
Pro’ nt Episcopal........ 194 141,205 
Presby. Ch. in U.S. A.....-. 124 66,571 
United Lutheran Ch. in Amer. 96 64,620 
Meth. ae tie RBUrON 0258 5 i aa Ss 
ere tu ceacd, i O.ctc| bi | 38470 
Gen. Ch.. New Jerusalem... 52 27.594 


‘There are more than 30 other sects in the Ci 


with 


smaller membership than those named a ue 


Total churches and membership, 


& causes in na! Sy (173) 
lyn ( 


588) 887,277. Manhat 


by boroug 
230, Tea: 
tan (580) B33, 972: 


Queens (306) 276, 581; ‘Guneped (118) 65,917. 


Church 
City | Mem. City. 

BAW oo «amis sisiar y= 
vs He Se OTS 
Binghamioa’ 00000: 

peas ae : 
ee ; ‘{| 197455 || Richmond. . . 
Mount Vernon....... | 36,224 |! Niagara Falls... 


New York City totals include Jewish congrega- 


tions, those for the boroughs do not: 


Value of Churches—Northern Baptist Convention, 
$35,060,962; Negro Baptists, $4,868,435; Chureh of 


Christ, Scientist, $12,964,212; Congregational, $26.- | $2,6' 
Diselples of arise, Be $2,285. Reo 
109: Lutheran $ $27, ATS. 919. 


sate Eve 


ny esl Deol. 


Denomination. 
Number. 
Luth. Norwegian............ 12 
Church of Christ, Scientist... 32 
Baptists, North. Conv....... 89 
Reformed Ch. in Amer....... 73 
Russian Orthodox Ch........ 11 
Greek pag Aa Se pe 6 


Meth. Negro (A. M. E. Z,).. 13 
Meth. Negro (A. M. pS ee 
Luth. Evang. Ang. Synod. . 


Whole City (2,809) 4.079, 301. 


©hurches.| Members, 
Number. 
5 


The churches were valued at $318,786,150. their 
mortgage debt was $36,225,568; their expenditures in 


a year totaled $51.272,998. 


Sundav school scholars numbered 343,772. 
CHURCH STATISTICS FOR CITIES IN NEW YORK STATE, 1926. 


Negro), $3,608,050; Presbyterian 
Ciiecopal $102, 41 tay, Ey 
Sp oBrt athe ftarian,’ "Sr, 938. 000; 


$2, 587, 6 617: 
Pera, all denominations, $599,055, 


50,003,905; thod 
ees $66, oR 


Church Church 
| Mem. City. / | Mem. 
Poughkeepsie.........- 24,724 
tee! s = eto 178/340 
eae ee og ee Bi f aoe 
eCtady..).. sss x 
aoe rk > in toe gale 135901 
TOY ¢ .. 22 eee 48,716 
6,5 Utica.2 oi deer ee eee 66,786 
4 Saree 65,917 || Watertown........... 20,673 
aeeees 31,561 || Yonkers. ......- 23.44 i Daet 


“OR “Oe0! 


Church debt, all denominations, s if oo 424, 


Expenditures, 1926. by a} $1 05.74 


414. 


ee el a ee eee ee 


Ae Bie: 4d 


} UNIVERSITY OF THE 


(iste Regents of the University with year when terms 


expire: 


> Chancellor. James Byrne. Brooklyn (1944); Vice 


ary. 


Owen D. Young, N. Y. City (1946). 


~~ Chancellor. Thomas J. Mangan. Binghamton (1943); 
Christopher C. Mollenhauer, N. Y. City (1947); John 

-* © ord O’Brian, Buffalo (1936); Miss Susan Brandeis, 
N.Y. City (1937); Roland B. Woodward, Rochester 
(938); William L. Thompson, Troy (1939); Grant 
>>. Madill, Ogdensburg (1940); George H. Bond, 
‘Syracuse (1942); William J. Wallin, Yonkers (1945); 


TATE OF NEW YOR 


President of the Untverstty a 
Education—Frank P. Graves. | 
FT OO ne ea iter eae s 
Assistant Commissioners—for Hi: ; on, 
HH. H. Horner; for Secondary Education, G. M. Wiley; 


K. 


for Elementary Education, J. C. Morrison; for Voca- — 
tional and Extension Education, L. A. Wilson; for 
Finance, A. D. Simpson; for Administration, L. L. 
Cheney; for Teacher Education, Hermann Cooper. 
Dtrector of State Library, James I. Wyer. Directcr of 
Sctence and State Museum, Charles C. Adams. Direc- 

tor of Archives and History, Alexander C. Flick. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE EMPIRE STATE; OFFICIAL FIGURES. 
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2 i 
us os 
—-Year.| Attend. | ers. 


i Daily | Teach-|Teachers’| Tota! 


Value of 


Daily | Teach-| Teachers 


Wages. |Expend.| Schools. |] Year.| Attend. | ers. 


3. 
518,781] 57,935 
.573,832| 60,231 


$1,000. | $1,000. 
1 9 33, 


, 325, 
121,763 | 210,564| 366,260 


(An illiterate is a person 10 years old 


78. 
1935 12,006,795\+ 78,947 


Total) Value of 


Wages. | Expend.} Schools. 


185,461 | 315,188) 895,289 
186,800 | 329,179! 902,613 


ey? Attendance means average daily attendance. Teachers means teaching positions. 
ok itures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebt 

\ een e250 897 B13; (1928) $270,540,557; (1929) $304,368,672; eee $318,308, 
(19382) $337 740,182: (1933) $322,396,309; (1934) $309,834,631; (1935) $314,970 
ee U. 8. CENSUS FIGURES ON 1930 ILLITERACY IN NEW YORK STATE. 


or over who is unable to write in any language, not necessarily English, 
regardless of ability to read.) 


Native white, | Native white, 


661. 


edness were since 1927: 
916; (1931) $318,666,977; 


All classes. native foreign or mix.} Foreign-born Negro. 
i parentage. parentage. white. ¢ 
BE Iiliterate. Tiliterate. Tliterate. Tiliterate. Illiterate. 
ota Rikad a aes ae ape == ae 
number. |Number. |P.ct.} Number. |P.ct.} Number. |P.ct.|Number. |P.ct.| Number. |P.ct. 
1930|10,513,933} 388,883] 3.7] 19,712] 0.6] 14, 0.4] 341,345/10.8] 8,604] 2.5 
1920] 8,402'786| 425,022} 5.1] 16,150] 0.6] 12/256] 0.5] 3897606|14.2| 5/032! 2.9 
5/259,861| 165,262] 3.1 ,942| 0.6] 7,517| 0.4] 139,084] 8.5] 41035] 214 
4,186,818] 188,353} 4.5] 9.516! 0.7) 6.346] 0.5} 168,680|11.8]  2'202] 2:7. 
"254,072| 223,621] 4.3] 8,770] 0.5] 71425] 0.4] 202/261/13.3] 47569] 2.5 
'215,968| 236.669] 5.6 "634] 0.5] 5.910 0-4] 220,923/16.7) 21830] 3.2 
"371,08 9:703| 0.4] 21942] 0.3} 3,313] 0. 2'816| 1.8 491| 0:8 
1888,105| 9663] 0.5] _ 1,653] 0.2| 1/986] 0.2] __5;741| 2.6 217] 0:8 
,142'851| 379,180] 4.7] 16,770] 0.6] 11,629] 0.5] 338/529|11.3| 8,113] 2's 
; 1 '514,681| 415/359] 6.4| 141497] 0.7| 10/270] 0.6] 383/862|15.2| 4'815| 314 
Si 4/078,340| 160,435| 3.9] 9.332] 0.7] —-5'777| 0.5] 137/949| 8.9]  3's03] 2:7 
" 3,255,503| 184/213] 5.7) $'592| 0.8] 5/349] 0.74. 166.632|12.6 "085| 3.0 
e......|1930| 4,064°511] 218/745] 5.4 :438] 0.6| 5,852] 0.5] 200,580|14.0]  4'310] 2.9 
: 1920] 3.259.178) 231.146| 7.1] 5.905! 0.5] 4.921! 0.61 217,230|18:0] 2.730] 3.7 
7} "7 
ILK AND BUTTER PRODUCED IN N. Y. STATE AND U.S., IN 1934. ‘a 
i Cows Butter Cows Butter 
Milked. | Milk Prod. Prod. State. Milked. | Milk Prod. Prod. 
No. Gallons. Lbs. ese ome 734 Los. 
; 1312, 12,514,2 
143,475] . 66,791,068] 6,719,722 352,782] 138,121/337 0716 618 
- 42/086] _ 42'928/454) 11324/016 169,42 :798,363| 11/871,802 
130208] “Se'zeo/oes| |’ ep0'ba 936'380| - 2'sse.s25] -goasond 
20:735}  14457'720 61,561 7 Ai Boa 
111/913] — 68,788;285} 603,303 584,784 196,110,208 24,949,225 
sah sae| 7eRup ees TOR es S188] SRSEC| SOR 
- $67,847| 472'348'376| 14,339/881 e a apierain Ral sane 
5,767| 132,708,056] 26,558, 
1,024,288] 459,140,147] 15,762,988 242,951] 64,245,742 6'609°080 
WARE]. SBLOSe 8] S883 sLiSeul| RE) BRERH 
"891'165| | 446,583,661] 12'344'278 reat pas Mana | 
‘| 2,104,533] 1,145,556,792| 3/334'6. 177,555 178828,019 4,832,347 
No. Cent, : 9 989,392) , 
Minn. :.... 1,717,623} 751,130,103] 10,749,663 70,22: Qorbos as Paes ies 
PLDT 134853135 12°717,554 257,746] 106,820,253] 4'140/444 
211455975 72,082 2,676, 1,702,390 © 
12'803,705 42,509] 24,782,357) "797/898 
744'293| 275'837'115| 19°808,607 Movra7|  iresviaas| MSaSsee 
‘| $80;540| 302/388/794| 12'665.612 . : ype imine 4 
11,509] 185,806,784| 5,663,913 
l........| 33,192] — 14,099,350] — 325,538 250,573| 133,237,466 a eos ose : 
1 lene 181/918]  87,372;567| 3,033/061 595,364] 437'814'636| 3/050,77 
W465 524,420 94: deiner d 
Va........] 392,948) 145,002,976] 22,411,335 


, 


Total, U. 8..|24,581,669|10,666,065,473|558,648.632 


vin 


me ies. 4 
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NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT. 


(The four elective officers were re-elected on Novy. 3, 1936. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1938.) 


Governor—Herbert H 
Comptroller— Morris S. Tremaine, Dem., Buffalo. 
Secretary to the Governor—Walter T. Brown. 


The Administrative Departments of the State 
Executive (Herbert H. Lehman); Audit and Control 


(Morris S. Tremaine); Tazation and Finance (Mark 
Graves—$12,000); Law (John J. Bennett, Jr.); 


_ State’ (Edward J. Flynn—$12,000); Pudlie Wor 


(Frederick S. Greene—$12,000); Conservation (Lith- 
ow Osborne—$12,000); Agriculture and Markets 
Peter G. Ten Eyck—$12,000); 


. Lehman, Dem., New York City. 
_ Lieutenant Governor—M. William Bray, Dem., Utica. 


$25,000 and Executive Mansion 
310,000. 


$12,000. 


$12,000. 
Attorney General—John J. Bennett. Jr.. Dem., Brooklyn. 
$12,000 


Government, with their heads are: 


$15,000); Health (Dr. Edward 8. Godfrey, Jr— 
$12,000); Afental Hygiene (Dr. Frederick W. Par- 
sons—$12,000); Social Welfare (David C. Adie— 
$12,000); Correction (Edward P. Mulrooney— 
$12,000); Pudlic Service (Milo R. Maltbie—$15,090) ; 
Banking (William R. White—$12.000): Jnsurance 


Labor (Elmer F. | (Louis H. Pink—$12,000); Civil Servi : 
Andrews—$12,000); #ducation (Frank P. Grayes— | ores TUNA 


Rice—$9,000). 


Among the bureaus or division of the State Departments are: 


Budget (Abraham S. Weber—$10,000); National 
Guard, Adj. Gen. (Brig. Gen. Walter G. Robinson— 
$8,500) ; Standards and Purchase (Charles B. Smith— 
$10,000); State Police (Maj. John A. Warner— 
$10,000); Parole (Dr. Joseph W. Moore—S12,000); 
Alcoholic Beverage Control (Henry E. Bruckman— 
$12,000); Athletic Commission (Brig. Gen. John J. 
Phelan); Motor Vehicles (Charles A. Harnett); 
Racing Commission (Herbert Bayard Swope); | 

’ 


Housing (Darwin R. James); Canals and Waterwaus 
(H. O, Schermerhorn—$10,000); Highways (Arthur 
W. Brandt—$10,000); State Council of Parks (Robert 
Moses); Probation (Edmond J. Butler): Power 
Authority. (Frank P. Walsh—$7,500); Temporary 
Emergency Relief (79 Madison Ave., N.Y. City; to 
be transferred to State Department of Social Welfare 
by July 1, 1937); Triborough Bridge Authority (111 
Sth Ave., N. Y. City—Robert Moses, Secretary and 
Chiet Executive Officer. 


NEW YORK STATE JUDICIARY. 


Terms of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 

Salaries—Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500; Associate Judges, $22,( each; Justices of 
the Supreme Court, $22,500 in New York City; 
$15,000 in rest of state. 


COURT OF APPEALS. 


Chtef Judge—Frederick E. Crean, Brooklyn (1939) ; 
Associate Judges—Irving Lehman, New York City 
1937); Irving G. Hubbs, Pulaski (1940); John F. 
"Brien, New York City (1941); Leonard C. Crouch, 
Syracuse (1936) ; John T. Loughran, Kingston (1948); 
Edward R. Finch (1943). 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


The full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 
Dec. 31 of the year after election; or Dec. 31 of the 
year in which a Justice reaches 70, the age of retire- 
ment. 

First District (Manhattan and The Bronx; resi- 
dence in Manhattan unless otherwise indicated)— 
William H. Black, (1938); Edward J. McGoldrick 


cGeehan, 

Bernard L. Shien 
Isidor Wasservoge 
(1946); Aron Steuer (1946); : 
Bronx (1947); Charles B. McLaughlin, Bronx 
1947); Samuel i. Rosenman Ce Kenneth 
S Bren (1948); ‘Lloyd Church (1948); Ferdinand 
Pecora (1949). 

Appellate Division, First Department—Francis 
Martin (1948); Presiding Justice. 

John V. McAvoy add Alfred H. Townley (1941); 
Edward J. Glennon (1937); Irwin Untermyer (1943); 
James O'Malley. (1944). 

Second District (Counties of Kings, Nassau, 
Queens, Richmond and Suffolk; residence, ay ts 
Boles iting iSloy™ teandet Faber yamaica 

e EY i er B. Faber, 
8s ie H. Ggmman, Patchogue, (or (1030): 
elmann ; James A. Dunn ; 
oe a ; Ed yrne {849}: 
2); Charles J. Dodd (1942); 


J Hempstead 

Fi se ee Gane 

: - joey, Jr. ] + 

fie Vannes nie CGE Maar 

rast . Wen Bes = 
gon} ayngs Locust Valley (1946): P 


aul Bonynge, c 
+ John MacCrate (1948); Thomas C. Kadien, 
Care oria (1948) ; Alonzo G. McLaughlin (1944); 
Francis G. Hooley, Roc e Centre, L. I. (1949); 
Peter M. Daly, Astoria (19. E 


‘Appeliate Division, Second Department—Edward 


5 
eter P. Smith | 


Lazansky, Presiding Justice (1942): William F. 
Hagarty (1947); William B. Carswell (1950); John 
1 aaa (1941); Frank F. Adel, Kew Gardens 
Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbi 
Greene. Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and Ulster) 
Pierce H. Russell, Troy (1939); Sydney FP. Foster, 
Liberty (1942); F. Walter Bliss, Middleburgh (1944): 
Daniel V. McNamee, Hudson (1943): Gilbert V. 
Schenck, Albany (1946); Francis Bergan, Albany 
(1949); Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1949). 


ers, Hudson 
alone (1946). 


Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer. Jefferson, 
Lewis. Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—Ernest I. 
Edgecomb, Skaneateles (1937); Edward N. Smith, 
Watertown (1937); Clayton I. Miller, Pulaski (1938); 
William F. Dowling, Utica (1940); Edmund H. Lewis, 
Syracuse (1943); Frank J. Cregg, Syracuse ast: 
Abram Zoller, Little Falls (1947); Edward L. Robert- 
son, Syracuse (1946); James T. Cross, Rome (1949). 


Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, oea es 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—Andrew J. Me- 
Naught, Stamford (1943); Riley H. Heath, Ithaca 
(1944); James P. Hill, Norwich (1937); Leon C. 
Rhodes, Binghamton (1937), Rowland L. Davis, 
Cortland (1941); Ely W. Personius, Elmira (1943). 

Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Ontario Seneca, Steuben, Wayne and 
Yates)—Robert F. Thompson, Canandaigua (1940); 
Benn Kenyon, Auburn (1944); Benjamin B. Cun- 
ningham, Rochester (1944); Marsh N. Taylor, 
Rochester (1941); Clyde W. Knapp, Lyons (1941); 
William F. Love, Rochester (1945); John C. Wheeler, 
Corning (1945) ; John Van Voorhis, Irondequoit(1950). 

Eighth District (Counties of Si eee Cattarau- 
gus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans 
and Wyoming)—Charles B. Sears, Buffalo (1940); 
Alonzo G. Hinkley, Buffalo (1946); John V. Maloney, 
Buffalo (1947); Parton Swift, Buffalo (1947); Harley 
N. Crosby, Falconer (1943); James E. Norton, War- 
saw (1937); George A. Larkin, Olean (1937); Samuel 
J. Harris, Buffalo (1938); Almon W. Lytle, Buffalo 
; Bernard B. Ackerman, Belmont (1939); 

Buffalo (1942); Frank A. 
Buffalo 


(1949); Raymond ©. Vaughan, Buffalo eer. 
Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange, 
land Na Westchester)—Frederick P. 


ond E, Aldrich, Poughkeepsie (1947); 
B. Patterson, Upper Nyack (1945); i 
Davis, New Rochelle (1950). 


6 Faile St.; (6) Peter A. Quinn, D.; 
. Fleisher, D., 


(2) 


A Washburn, R., Hudson. 
i R., Homer. 


_ Erie (Buffalo, unless otherwise noted)—(1) Frank 
‘ ‘A. Gugino, R., 438 Busti Ave.; (2) Harold B. 
Ay. _ Bhrlich, R., 151 Claremont Ave.; (3) Fred Ham- 
‘mer, D., 262 Lemon St.; (4) Anthony J. Canney, 
 * ~D., 44 Paul St.; (5) Edwin L. Kantowski, D., 499 
____. Filimore Ave.; (6) Jerome C. Krienheder, R., 171 
- Laurel St.; (7) Charles-O. Burney, Jr., Williams- 
i}le; (8) R. Foster Piper, R., Hamburg. 
Essex—Thomas A. Leahy, R., Lake Placid. 
Franklin—John H. Black, R., Faust. 
Fulton and Hamilton—Denton D. Lake, 


R., 


ee—Herbert A, Rapp, R., Darien Center. 
e—Paul Fromer, R., Tannersville. 
lerkimer—Leo A. . R., Herkimer. 


are 7 I M4 19 Grace Court; 
Albert D. Schanzer, D., 1255 E. 24th St.; (3) 
Re Tonael J Gillen, D., 806 Hicks St.; (4) Bernard 
tin, D., 559 Bedford Ave.; (5) Charles R. Mc- 
, D,, 946 Putnam Ave.; (6) Jule L. Maisel, 
-D., 957 Greene Ave.; (7) William Kirnan, D. 
514/17th St.; (8) James V. Mangana, D.; 672 
Union St.; (9) Edgar F. Moran, D., 447 81st St.; 
(10) William C. McCrerry, D., 159 Prospect Pl.; 
(11) Bernard J. Moran, D., 121 So. Elliott Pl.; 
(12) Edward 8. Moran, Jr., D., 27 Prospect Park 
‘West; (13) Ralph Schwartz, D., 234 Powers St.; 

- (14) Rudolph Zimmerman, D., 325 Bedford Ave.; 
(15) Edward P. Doyle, D.,.639 Humboldt St.; 
Carmine J. Marasco, D., 1679 71st St.; (17) 
eorge W. Stewart, D., 111 Macon St.; (18) Irwin 


h St.; (22) Clement A. 
Ave.; (23) G. Thomas 
ean St. 


Young, R., “Lowville. 


; ened St.; 
2) Barl W. Langenbacker, D., We Rowley St.; 
(4) Myer Braiman, D., 77 Flower City Park (ali 
~__ Rochester); (5) Walter H. Wickins, R., Scottsville . 
- Montgomery—L. James Shaver, R.,,Canajoharie.. 
_ Nassau—(l) Harold P. Herman, R., Floral Park; 
eee Leonard W. Hall, R., Oyster Bay. 

New York—(Manhattan, unless otherwise noted)— 


'(D) James J. Dooling, D., 40 Front St.; (2) Nicholas Yates—Fred 8S. Hollowell, R., Penn Yan 
_ Senate—Democrats, 29; Republicans, 22. Assembly—Democrats, 75; Republicans, 75. 


fi 


j yunkel, Be Gq 


.43—E. S. Warner, R., 
4—J.. R. Hanley, R., Perry. 

45—E. L. Doyle, D., Rochester. 
46—Geo. F. Rogers, D., Rochester, 
.|47—W. H. Lee, R., Lock 
.|48—W. J. Mahoney, R., IZ 
.|49—S8. J. Wojtkowiak, D., Buffalo. 
.|50—Nelson W. Cheney, R., Eden. 
.151—L. G. Kirkland, R., Randolph. 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED IN 1936 TO SERVE IN 1937. 


A. Rossi, D., 225 Sullivan St.; (3) Phelps Phelps, 
D., 301 W. 34th St.; (4) Leonard Farbstein, D., 
18 Columbia St.; (5) John F. Killgrew, D., 325 W. 
45th St.; (6) Irving D. Neustein, D., 441 E. 15th 
St.; (7) Irwin D. Davidson, D., 144 W. 86th St.; 
(8) Stephen J. Jarema, D., 129 B. 7th St.; (9) Ira 
H, H D., 215 W. 9@th St.; 


rick, D., 420 W. 130th St.; (14) Francis J. Mc- 
Caffrey, Jr., D., 188 (15) Abbot 
Low Moffat, R., 660 Park Ave.; (16) William 
Schwartz, D., 315 E. 88th St.; (17) Meyer Alter- 
man, D., 1274 Fifth Ave.; (18) Salvatore A. Far- 
enga, D., 218 E. 116th St.; (19) Robert W. Justice, 
D., 447 Lenox Ave.; (20) Michael J. Keenan, D., 
79 E. 125th St.; (21) William T. Andrews, D., 
405 Edgecombe Ave.; (22) Daniel Flynn, D., 448 
W. 153d St.; (23) William J. A. Glaney, D., 551 
W. 169th St. 

Niagara—(1) Fayette E. Pease, R., Lockport; (2) 
Harry D. Suitor, R., Niagara Falls. 

Oneida—(1) Paul B. Mercier, D., 907 John St., 
Utica; (2) William R. Williams, R., Cassville: 
(3) Fred L. Meiss, R., Rome. 

Onondaga—(1) Leo W. Breed, R., Baldwinsville: , 
(2) George B. Parsons, R., 102 Strathmore Dr., 
Syracuse; (3) Richard B. Smith, R., 411 Elm St., 
Syracuse. 

Ontario—Harry R. Marble, R., Holcomb. 

Orange—(1) Lee B. Mailler, ., Cornwall; 
Rainey 8. Taylor, R., Middletown. 

Orieans—John S. Thompson, R., Medina. 

Oswego—Ernest J. Lonis, R., Hannibal. 

Otsego—Chester T. Backus, R., Morris. 

Putnam—D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. \ 

Queens—(1) Mario J. Cariello, D., 25-55,32d St., 

L. I. City; (2) George F. Torsney, D., 4001 50th 
Ave., L. I. City; (3) John V. Downey, D., 32-17 
83d St., Jackson Heights; (4) Daniel EB. Fitz- i 
patrick, D., 8209 Surrey Pl., Jamaica; (5) Maurice 
A. FitzGerald, D., 129-16 134 Ave., Ozone Park; 
(6) Austin B. Mandel, D., 108-43 Jewell St., 
Forest Hills. 


(2) 


J oy 
Schenectady—(1) Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenec- 
tady; (2) Harold Armstrong, R., Schenectady. 
Schoharie—Arthur L. Parsons, R., Central Bridge. 

Schuyler—Dutton S. Petterson, R., Odessa. 
Seneca—Lawrence W. Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—(1) Guy W. Cheney, R., Corning; (2) Wil- 
liam M. Stuart, R., Canisteo. : 
Suffolk—(1) Edmund R. Lupton,-R., Mattituck, 
L, I.; (2) Elisha T. Barrett, R., Bay Shore, ae EI 
Sullivan—Otto Hillig, D., Liberty. 
Tioga—Frank G. Miller, R., Apalachin. 
Tompkins—Stanley C. Shaw, R., Ithaca. 
Uister—J. Edward Conway, R., Kingston. 
Warren—Harry A. Reoux, R., Warrensburg. ~ 
Washington—H. A. Bartholomew, R., Whitehall, 
Wayne—Harry L. Averill, R., Palmyra. ; 
Westchester—(1) Herbert R. Smith, R., 23 Sturgis 
Rd., Bronxville; (2) Ralph A. Gamble, R., 18 
Linden Ave., Larchmont; (3) Hugh A.’ Lavery, 
Boon Eee Qelning: (4) ane H. Todd, R., 
R way, own; hur J. : 
D., 12 Bell Pl. Youkers. oe wi DORM 
Wyoming—Harold GC. Ostertag, R., Attica. 
an. 


ee «ae res 


i? 


er a) 


ut 
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e order of succession, if the Governor dies or resigns is—Lieutenant Governor; the President of 


the Senate: the Speaker of the Assembly.) 


Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director......... 1623 
Cornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director.............. 1624 
William Verhulst, Director... 0.20.0... 0.00, 625 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen......... May 4, 1626 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen... March 1632 
Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen... April 1633 


William Kieft, Director Gen... ..... March 28, 1638 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen....May 11. 1647 


Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Council. 

First English Period. 
Richard Nicolls, Gov............Sept.(w.s.) 8, 1664 
Francis Lovelace, Gov.......... August 17, 


Second Dutch Period. 


Cornelis Evertse & War Council. Aug.(N.s.) 12, 1673 
Anthony Colve, Goy. Gen...... Sept.(n s.) 19, 1673 
Second English Period (Early Colonial). 
Edmond Andros, Gov.......... Nov.(N.s.) 10, 1674 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov. November 16, 1677 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 7, 1678 
Anthony Brockholls, Gov....... Jan. (N.S.) 13, 1681 
Thomas Dongan, Gov..........August 27, 1683 
Sir Edmond Andros, Goy....... August 11, 1688 
Francis Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov...October 9, 1688 
Jacob Leisler, Lieut.-Gov....... June 3, 1689 
Henry Sloughter, Gov.......... March 19, 1691 

Richard Ingoldesby, Commander- 

PARTS ..July 26, 1691 
Benjamin Fietcher, Goy . August 30, 1692 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov.. April 2, 1698 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov . May 16, 1699 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov......... July 24, 1700 
Provincial Council... March 5 to May 19, 1701 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 19, 1701 
Lord Cornbury, Gov...........May 3, 1702 
Lord Lovelace, Gov...........- December 18, 1708 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May 6, 1709 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Goy .May 9, 1709 
Gerardus Beekman, Pres. of 

ROWLEY 2 ots aie fs nm aio sicters « April 10, 1710 
Robert Hunter, Gov........... June 14, 1710 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. July 21, 1719 
William Burnet, Gov........-..- September 17, 1720 
John Montgomerie, Gov........ April 15, 1728 
Rip Van Dam, Pres. of Council. .July 1, 1731 
William Cosby, Gov..........-August 1, 1732 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov...... October 30, 1736 
George Clinton, Gov........... September 22, 1743 

Andros was Governor of New England, New York 
and New J 


ersey. 

Before 1709 the administration of government, 
when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor were vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
right to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor, 

From 1702 to 1738 New_York and New Jersey 
had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
first joint incumbent. 


Third English Period (Pre-Revoiutionary). 


Sir Danvers Osborne, Gov...... October 10, 1753 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...October 12, 1753 
Sir Charles Hardy, Gov.......- September 3, 1755 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov. ..June 3, 1757 
Csdwallader Colden, Pres. of 
MOUOOIN Std aS slicer s- - 33 August 4, 1760 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.August 8, 1761 
. Robert Monckton, Gov......... October 26, 1761 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. November 18, 1761 
Robert Monckton, Gov........- June 14, 1762 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. June . 1763 
Sir Henry Moore, Gov......... November 13, 1765 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.September 12, 1769 
Earl of Dunmore, Gov.........- October 19, 1770 
William Tryon, Gov... ...July 9, 1771 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. April 7, 1774 
William Tryon, Gov.........-. June 26, 1775 
James Robertson, Gov.......-- March 23, 1780 
Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov.....April 17, 1783 


ybertson and Elliott were Military Governors 
auting the Rev OLUU SREY. War, but were not recog- 
nized by the State of New York. 
Government by the Provincial Congress. 


an Brugh Livingston. ...May 23, 1775 
Roknasiel Woodhull, Pres.protem.August 28, 1775 
‘Abraham Yates jr., Pres. protem.November 2, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhbull........ ...-December 6, 1775 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem.....- December 16, 1775 
Na lel Woodhull..........-- February 12, 1776 

ohn Haring, Pres. pro tem......-June 19, 1776 
Nathaniel foodhull...........-July 9, 1776 


Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem. August 10, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr... ......... August 28, 1776 
Peter R. Livingston............ September 26, 1776 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... March 6, 1777 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem... . April 9, 177 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 11, 1777 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres.pro tem. April 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandé, Vice-Pres.. April 21, 1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April 28, 1777 
Pierre Van _ Cortlandt, Pres. 

Council of Safety ............... ay 14, 1777 

State (Elective). 

NAME Residence. Elected. 
George Clinton..,..|Ulster Co....., July 9, 1777 
John Jay..... ..| New York City ./April, 1795 
George Clinton...../Ulster Co... ...|April, 1801 
Morgan Lewis. .... Dutchess Co. April, 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins|Richmond Co. ..|April, 1807 
John Tayler....... Albany........ March, 1817 
De Witt Clinton....]New York City. 1817 
Joseph C. Yates....|/Schenectadr..../Nov. 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher...}Sandy Hill. .... Feb. 11, 1828 
Martin Van Buren..|Kinderhook..,.|Nov. 5, 1828 
Enos T. Throop..../Auburn........ Mar. 12, 1829 
William L. Marcy. .}Troy.......... Nov. 7, 1832 
William H. Seward.}Auburn........ Nov. 7, 1838 
William C. Bouck. .|Fultonham..... Nov. 8, 1842 
Silas Wright....... Cavton........ Nov. 5, 1844 
John Young....... eneseO......., Nov. 3, 1846 
Bamilton Fish. .... New York City.|Nov. 7, 1848 
Washington Hunt. .}Lockport....... Noy. 5, 1850 
Horatio Seymour Deerfield. ...... Nov. 2, 1852'« 
Myron H. Clark....|Canandaigua...}Nov. 7, 1854 
John A. King ..... Queens Co...... Noy. 4, 1856 
Edwin D. Morgan..|New York City.|Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour. ..}Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862 
Reuben E. Fenton..|Frewsburgh....|Nov. 8, 1864 
John T. Hoffman...{New York City.;Nov. 3, 1868 
John A. Dix....... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samuei J. Tilden. ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson. ..|Elmira.,....... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...|New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland...|Buffalo........ Nov. 7, 1882 
David B. Hill...... Elmina. so... <b Jan. 6, 1885 
Roswell P. Flower..|New York City.|Noy. 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton. ...|Rhinecliff...... Nov. 6, 1894 
Frank S. Black..... “EROS s Sone eet Nov. 3, 1896 
Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay.....|Nov. 8, 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr. ..|Newburgh...... Nov. 6, 1900 
Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean.......... Nov. 8, 1904 
Charles E. Hughes.,|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace eee Ae Syracuse....... Oct. 6, 1910 
John A. Dix....... Thomson....... Nov. 8, 1910 
William Sulzer..... New York City.|/Nov. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn...|Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles S. Whitman|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith....}New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miller...|Syracuse....... Nov. 2, 1920 

E. Smith....}New York City.|Nov. 7, 1922 
F. D. Roosevelt ...|/Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 . 
Herbert H. Lehman}New York City.)Nov. 8, 1932 


Lehman was reelected on Nov. 3, 1936. 


The’ Constitution of 1777 did not specify tne 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
should enter on the duties of their respective offices 
on the Ist of July after their election. 

The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 
the year 1823, take office on Jan. 1. 
as) was Lieutenant-Goyernor and 
beca: acti overnor. 

mason (1829) was bette Mme ck a 

r nm e. resignation 
ae Sie gan placi aa November: 1830, for a full 


Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for _ term. rm ‘ 

es (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 4, 
1910 to eceinel a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor noe pie i; 
lynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor an e= 
tee 7; Be Oct. 1%, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. 


- 


MAYORS. 


7 1 Thomas Willett. . 


Thomas Delavail. 
|Thomas Willett.. 

C. Steenwyck.. 
‘Thomas Delavall. . 
Matthias Nicolls. . 
John Lawrence... . 
William Dervail... 
Nicholas de Meyer 
S. van Cortlandt. . 
Thomas Delavall. . 
Francis Rombouts. 


The City of 


MAYORS OF THE MUNICIPALITY 5 SINCE 1665. 


1679 
1680-1681 


- |1682-1683 
1684 


‘|Peter Delanoy . 
19 |John Lawrence 


A. De Peyster. 
William Merrit’ 


| |J. De Peyster 
_|David Provost... . 


1685 
1686-1687 
1689-1690. 

1691 


- 11692-1695 


1699-1700 


++ ]1700-1701 
-}1701-1702 


» |Philip French 


William Peartree. . 


8 |Hbenezer Wilson. . 


J. van Cortlandt. . 
Caleb Heathcote. 
John L, Johnstone 


32 |J. van Cortlandt. 


Robert Walters. 


1702-1703 
1703-1707 
1707-1710 
1710-1711 
1711-1714 
1714-1719 
{1719-1720 
1720-1725 


Terms. 


1726-1735 
a teete 1739 


MAYORS. 


Robert Lurting. . 
Paul Richard..... 
John Cruger, Sr.. 
Stephen Bayard. . 
Edward Holland . 
John Cruger, Jr.. 
Whitehead Hicks. . 
D.Matthews, Tory 


> |James Duane 


Richard Varick. 
Edward Livingston} 
De Witt Clinton. . 
Marinus Willett 
De Witt ciaton 
Jacob Radcliff 


John een 
Jacob Radcliff. 


Stephen Allen. 

William Paulding..|1825-1826 

Philip Hone...... 1826-1827 

William Paulding>.|1827-1829 

Walter Bowne. .. .|1829-1833 

Gideon Lee 1833-1834 
W. Lawrence.. dpc el 

meee Clark... ...]1837-1839) 

Isaac L. Varian. . .}1839-1841 

Robert H. Morris. 

James Harper 

W. F. Havemeyer. 

Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847 


-|1811-1815 
- 1815 
.|1815-1818 


1818-1821 
1821-1824 


67 ee V. /Brady .| 1847-1848 


Caleb S. Woodhull 
A. C, Kingsland.. . 
t A. Westervelt... 
Fernando Wood... 
Daniel F. Tiemann 
Fernando Wood... 


_ |George Opdyke 


C. G. Gunther. 
weer T. Hofiman. 
T. Coman (Acting) 
A. Oakey Hall. 
W. F. Havemeyer. 
S.B.H. Vaned( Ack: ) 
Wm. H. Wickham 
Smith Ely 
Edward Cooper... 


ne . 


185. r 
1853- 855° 
1855-1858 
1858-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1864 
1864-1866 


11866-1868 


1868 
- 11869-1872 
1873-1874 
1874 
.{1875-1876 


William R. Grace..{18 


Franklin Edson. 
William R. Grace.. 
Abram S. Hewitt.. 
Hugh J. Grant... 
Thomas F. Gilroy. 
William L. Strong. 
R. A. Van Wyck.. 
Seth Low 

G. B. McClellan. . 
William J. Gaynor. 
Adolph L. Kline... 
John P. Mitchel... 
John F. Hylan.... 
James J. Walker. . 
ws P. O’Brien... 


H. LaGuardia. .|1 


-]1883-1884 


1885-1886 
1887-1888 


-|1889-1892 


1893-1894 
1895-1897 


1910-1913 
1913 
1914-1917 
1918-1925 


-|1926-1932 


1933-1933 
934- 


. 11725-1726 F, Havemeyer. |1848-1849 


cial election, and, on Nov. 8, 1932, John P. O’Brien, — 
a surrogate of New York County, was chosen by the 
voters to be Mayor for the balance of the Walker 
term, succeeding the Acting Mayor, Jan. 1, 1933. 

New York County became Manhattan Borough, 
Kings County became Brooklyn Borough; and that 
part of New York County just north of the Harlem 
River (the upper slice of which had been taken from 
Westchester County) became Bronx Borough; Queens 
County became Queens Borough; and . Richmond 
County (Staten Island) became Richmond Borough. 

The_ several county boards of supervisors were 
merged into a common Board of Aldermen. 


hannes Jansen. 


‘ ‘first elected Mayor of New York, Peter 

eee (1689), was chosen by the votes ‘‘of Protes- 

it freemen.’’ When he and his Council sent the 

onan constable to ex-Mayor Stephen van Cort- 

8 house with a written demand for the keys 

4 fice, Mrs. van Cortlandt refused to take in the 
_ letter. In fact, *‘she did trow itt Brey out ye doors.’ 

"Mayor Walker resigned on Sept. 1932, during 

proceedings for his removal, ponauetad. by Gov. F.D. 

‘Roosevelt. He was succeeded by Joseph V. McKee, 


Roosevelt of the Board of Aldermen, who claimed 
_ the right to serve until the end of Walker's term, Dec. 
19383; but the Court of ma ordered a spe~- 


(UPPER BR. MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY). 
Salary. 


Ex” Length Term 
| Politics. of Term. Expires. 
Rep.-Fus. | $40,000. | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1937 
Frank J.T -.| Dem. 35,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, a 
ili: F. 25,000 | 4 years te 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 


reat ent Board of Aldermen 
ugh President of Manhattan. . 
oroush President of Bronx 
Borough President of Brooklyn’. : biicis 2 oh 
sorough President of Queens.. % -| George U. Harvey 
ough President of Richmond.. .| J oseph A. Palma 


ree e Board of Estimate and Apportionment has its | 3; Boro, Presidents, Manhattan and Biconiya 


rters at the Municipal Building. The Mayor | each; Boro. Presidents, Bronx, v5 
ee votes; the Comptroller, 3; Pres. Bd. Aldermen, | mond, 1 vote each. manag S eo Bien- 3 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN (BRANCH OF MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY). 
Name, District. Name. Polit. || District. 5 


oguazenezongesog 
UP UAUDe by ao ye 


wa ePusee 
Beoue 


. Whitt 
. L. O'Toole 
. Ehrmann. 


Te] 
Woupe 
ic} 
lak 


<omm 


P. Sahner. . 


: 


New York City—Governing Officials. 


COUNTY OFFICES IN 


Clerk. 
PA real es county “pins House, Centre and 
1 Sts.; Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 
Hail of Records: Queens, 153-22 Jamaica Ave. 
oe Richmond, County Court House, Staten 


ooo” York County—aAlbert Marinelli, D. ($15,- 
oontons County—Nicholas J. Eberhard, D. ($15,- 


Kings County—John N. Harman, D ($12,000). 

Queens County—Jenkin R. Hockert, R. (10,000). 

Richmond County—Vineent K. Drury, D. 
($7,000). He also acts as County Register. 


District Attorney. 

(Manhattan, 137 Centre St.; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, 400 Muniei: Bldg.; Queens, 
County Court House, L. f. City; Richmond, County 
oe House, Staten Ee) 

York Coun William Dodge, D. 
sa 900-816, 695). Chief Clerk dohn A. Bell. 
nx County—Samuel J. Foley, D. ($20,000- 
sie 6,685). Chief Clerk—Charles F. Brodie. 
ngs County—William F. X. Geoghan, D. 
($20, 000-$16,695). Chief Clerk—Arthur G. Dore. 

Queens County—Charles P. Sullivan, = $20,- 
000-$16, aes A bi nit a a A. Adams. f 

Richm 
$9,500-$8, $90). 


Secret hustiateabnack ok 

(Manhattan, 301 Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 
Grand Concourse: Brooklyn, 407 Municipal Bldg; 

Queens, Supreme Court House, Court Square, L 
aed n. Richmond, County Court House, bisten 
New York een on a ee O'Byrne ($8,000). 

Bronx County—John A. Pachler ($8,000). 
soar County—David P. Germain ($8,000- 
a aeons County—William M. Blake ($6,000- 
ww County—David S. Rendt ($6,000- 


Public “poner 
— Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
neourse; Brooklyn, 504 Municipal Bidg.; Queens. 
Sot 161st St., Jamaica; Richmond, ‘Municipal 


Court, W. New Brighton.) 
Manhattan—James F. ($10,000-$8,500. 
Bronx—James W. Brown ($4, 000). ngs— 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


| Frank V. Kelly ($7,500-$6,000). 
sennety ($6,500-$5, 000). 
Hart ($3,000-$2,810) 
Reconcde Sean clini hes of. 


(Manhattan, 7th floor, Hall of Records; Bronx, 
16Ist St. and 3d Ave.; Brooklyn, 


Queens—Alfred J. 
Richmond—-Wllliam 8. 


Hall of Recor 
New York—A. Welles Stump ($7,500-$6, 500) 


Bronx—John J. Knewitz ($9,000-$8.240). 
Kings—Hyman Schorenstein ($7,500-36,346). 


County Register. 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Hall of Récords; Queens, 161- 
04 Jamaica Ave.. Jamal 

ew Yor ounty—Martha Byrne, D. ($12,000- 
$10,000). ‘ § 
sin County—Herman M. Albert, D. ($12,000- 

Kings County—Aaron L. Jacoby, D. ($12,000- 
$9, oe: a \ 24 

eens tei Sinan 2 M. Patten, D. 
($10,000-$8,000 

Richmond "Srctaegedwtaint K. Drury, D., 
County Clerk. 

Sheriff. 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Municipal Bldg.: Queens, 
County Court House, L. I. City; Richmond, County 
Court House, Staten’ Island.) 

-| s10900 County—Daniel E Finn, D. ($15,006- 
oax County—John J. Hanley. D. ($15,000- 


000). 

Kings County—P. J. McGuinness, D. ($9,000). 
ueens County—... D. ($10,000-$8,000) 
EERO County—William J. Dempsey, D. 

($6,000-$5,000 
Surrogates. 


(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 161- 
10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica; County Court House, 
Staten Island.) 

New York County—James A. Delehanty and 
James A. Foley ($25,000 each). CRee Clerk and 
Chief of Law Division—Richard 

Bronx County—Albert H. Henderson ($25,000). 
Chie. C4 ped te F. Fitzpatrick. 

s County—George Albert Wingate ($25,000). 
Chief C k—Percy T. Stapleton. 

Queens County—John Hetherington ($25,000). 
Chief Clerk—John Theofel. 

Richmond County—Frank I. Smith ($15, OOD. 
Clerk of the Court—Mrs. Eileen MeGowan ($5,500, 


DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS 


ccounts—Commisstoner of, Paul Blanshard 
gis 000-310, 000). Chtef Clerk, Charles V. O'Neiis. 
e Co in seed is appointed by the Mayor; force 
aes of accountants, examiners of accounts. en- 
ineers, inspectors, clerks and stenographers. The 
uties of the department are the audit of city rev- 
enues and the investigation of aecounts and methods 
of all departments. 

Art Commission of the City of New York.— 
Headquarters, City ol consists of the Mayor, the 
Presidents of the Metropolitan Museum of ‘Art, 
New York Public filxers, Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences (or trustees appointed as their 
Tepresentatives) and six members appointed by the 
Mayor at the nomination of the Fine Arts Federation, 
one of whom must be an architect, one a painter, 
one a sculptor, and ihie! must be laymen. The 


mimission on the designs of all public 
Gondines: and works of art intended for public 
places. 


Budget—Bureau of. 
(2th Floor, Municipal Building). 
Director—Leo J. McDermott ($17, 500-$12,000 
Assistant Director—Kenneth Dayton ($9,000). , 
Clerk, Daniel C. Haggerty. 


Civil Service Commission. 
(14th Hldas, Meir ‘ar Shae 5: ey, 
restdent—James E. an 000— 
Be stoners: ae OSE OOF each bordinenl s 
n and Paul J. Kern. Secretary—William 
. Director of 2 ate Bg May B. Upshaw. 


City ombs) is at Centre 
and Franklin Sts. The Penitenttary is on Riker’s 
Island, Upper Fast River. The. Branch ‘Penitentiary 


OF THE CITY GOVERNMENTS. 
and Workhouse, Hart's Island. House of Deten- 


tion for Women, 10 Greenwich Distr: 
Prisons—O fice, 317 W. 53d St.; (2d) 10th St 
and 6th Ay.; (3d) 2d St. and 2d Av.; eer te EB. 


3; (Sth) 170 na ae 8t.; geen) 161st St. 
and Brook Ay.; (7th) 317 W. 53d St.; sth “Teist 
St. and Boston Rd.; Gath) 151st & and Amster- 
dam Ay. 

Brooklyn—City Prison is at No. 149 Ashland PL. 


an Prison, Court Square, Long Island 


me Hampton Farms (N. Soins 
is at New Hampton, Deatge ea y, N 


Docks—Department of. 
(Pier A, North River.) 
Comttsstoner—John McKenzie 2 {$15,000-$10,000) ; 
Chtef Engineer—Francis J. T. O'Keefe 
Education—Department o' 
(Manhattan, Park Ave. at 59th St.; Brooklyn, 131 


Reformatory) 
. Xs 


Livingston St.) ous 
esident—Henry C. Turner, of Kings; 
Phatdene James F Maarchals of Manhattan. Other 


members of the Board—Mrs. Margaret McAleenan, 
Manhattan; Dr. Alberto C. Bonaschi, The Bronx; 
Walter Jeffreys Carlin, Brooklyn; Mrs. Johanna M. 
Lindlof, Queens, and Ellsworth B. Buck, Richmond. 
Secretary—Joseph Miller, Jr. Supt. of School Butld- 
sd AN bd Martin. Supt. of School Supplies— 
Gus' L. Graef. Supt. of Schools—Harold G. 
Guaxpbell. (Salary of Superintendent, $25,000- 
$20,000; of Associate Superintendents, $12,500- 
$11,265). 

The Board of Education egg of seven members 
appointed for seven years each by the Mayor, and 
removable by the Mayor on charges after a hearing. 
They serve without Li ire 

Tne Boara of. Su wlendents consists of the 
Superintendent of So ode the Deputy Supt., and 
seven Associate Superintendents. 

The Superintendent of Schools is the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Department of Education. 


- 


eo «at 


eee ee ae a ee ee 
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Election EReard'p 


Rocretary to the Board-—Edmund e "Butler. rs 

; eae Office, Room 1840; Manhattan Office, | 

Room 1835, Municipal Building; Bronx, Borough 

1. Ball, Tremont and 3d Aves.; Brooklyn, Rm. | 

600, Municipal Building; Queens, 90-33. Sutphin 

‘Biv Jamaica; Richmond, Borough Hall, New 
Pariehion, Staten Island). 

The Board of Elections members’ terms expire 

January, 1937, and a new board is appointed by the 

penn for 1937-38. Members’ salary, each $8,000- 


BLS, ce Tne. members of the Board of Elections in the City 

_ of New York, are appointed for two years by the 
Board of Aldermen, upon the recommendation of the 
County Committee of the two dominant political 


parties in the Counties of New York and Kings. It 
is by law, a bi-partisan body. 
Emergency Relief Bureau. 
(902 Broadway, Manhattan.) 
“Beecutive Ditrector—Charlotte E. Carr, Assistant 


ay 
-\ Director—Joel Earnest. Assistant to Director—Joseph 
Strack, ' 
_ Estimate and Apportionment—-Board of. 
' Headquarters—Rm. 1356 Municipal Bldg., Man- 
183 -hattan. Secretary—Pearl Bernstein. 
BES Finance—Department of. 

_ _Headquarters—530 Municipal Build 

“a se eae J. Taylor ($35, O00. 20,000) . 
Bureau of City Collections, Taxes, Assessments, and 


_ Arrears, and Water Taxes and Rent—Manhattan, 
Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont and Arthur 
 Aves.; oan Municipal Building; Queens, 5 
4 Court Square, L. I. City; Richmond, Borough Hall, 
eorge. 
The City Chamberlain—A. A. Berle, Jr., is ap- 
pointed by the Mayor ($15,000-$13,390, the latter 
voluntarily reduced to $10,000). 
_ Secretary to the Chamberlain—H. F. Connor. 
y le Fire Department. 
(Manhattan, Seen Building; Brooklyn, Mu- 
nicipal Building.) 
‘Commtsstoner—John J. MecElligott ($15,000— 
4 $11,000); Deputy Commisstoner. for Brooklyn and 
i!  Queens— Francis X. Giaccone. Sécretary to the De- 
ays Creamed, mienerd F. Warner. 
; - Health—Department of. 
i feeonneteen. 125 Worth St., general headquarters; 
2 Bronx, 1918’ Arthur Ave.; ‘Brooklyn, Willoughby 
and Fleet Sts.; Queens, 92-07 148th St., Jamalca,; 
ne Richmond, Terminal Bldg.. St. George, S. I.) 
Commisstoner—John L. Rice ($11, (000): Deputy 
Commisstoner, George T. Palmer; Secretary to the 
Jepartment—M aurice G. Postley. 
‘a The Board of Health consists of the Commissioner 
of fon Wit Prusident). the Commissioner of Sanita- 


ot ee Hospitals—Department of. 

eae te (125 Worth St., Manhattan.) 

_ _ Commisstoner— Sigismund S. Goldwater ($10,000). 

; pene, Commisstoners—Alfred E. Shipley,/ Sheldon 
L, Butler, Walter S. D. Cook and Gordon T. Broad. 

“ eer etary to the Department—L. Stephen Timmerman. 

, ’ Law—Department of. 
ine tat The Corporation Counsel. 
; - (Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, Mu- 
nicipal Building. 

__ Corpor ation Counsel—Paul “Windels ($20,000- 
500). 1st Secretary to the Corporation Counsel— 
ther K. Nichols. Chief Clerk—Walter E. Dunn. 

Parole Commission. 


Mrs. Rose M. 
f vice 500-$6,000 each). The Fz-ofyicto members 
the Commissioner of Correction and the Police 
sioner. Acting Secretary—John J. Devitt. 
Flynn, 
Parks—Department of. 
ranhattan, Arsenal Bldg., Central Park; Bronx, 
Aton Mansion, Claremont Park; Brooklyn, 
iy Litehfeld Mansion, Prospect Park; Queens, The 
alone: Forest Park, Kew Gardens; Richmond, 
House, Clove Lakes Park, W. "New Brigh- 
f = Staten Island. ) 
__ Commisstoner—Robert Moses $13. 500310. 000). 
q General Superintendent Ally m R. Jennings. Park 
_ Engineer—Willi Latham. Secretary to the Com- 


Apes 


rin i a ‘Tappen Chief Clerk—James A. 


| Plant and Cama ern of. 
: * (Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
___ Commisstoner—Frederick J. H. anche ($15,000— 


$10,000). Deputtes—Edward J. McGrew, Jr. and 
_ Andrew J. Hudson. Executive Clerk—Frank J. Hanlon 
(Chief plac sai lla Baldwin. 
. Department. 


ot (Manhattan, 240. Centre St.: Bronx, 1925 Bathgate 


5 ». Jamaic ichmo. 

mond Terrace, St. Geos Staten Isl: 
-- Commtsstoner—Lewis J. Valentine. ($ 
$11,000). First. Deputy—Harold Fowler. Chief ; 
spector—Jonn J. Seery. Secretary to the Commis- 
stoner—Arthur F. Irwin. Other Deputies—John J. 
Sullivan, Martin H. Meaney, Michael A. Lyons, 
David J. Mc Auliffe, Byrnes Mac Donaid. : 


Public Service Commission. 
This is a part of the State and not of the City 
Government san is ee here for reference. Salary, 
$12,000 ae uarters, State Office Bide, 
Albany, N. . City Branch, State Office 
Bldg., 30 Gentre ‘Sires 
The Commisston—Milo R. Maltbie (Chairman), 
George R. Lunn, Neal Brewster, Maurice C. Bur- 
ritt, George R. Van Namee. Secretary—Francis E. 
Roberts (Albany office). Hxecutive Secretary—Mur- 
ray G Tanner (New York City office). , 
(Transit Commission, Metropolitan Division.) 
(270 Madison Ave., Manhattan.) 
Commtssion— William G. Fullen (Chatrman), 
Reuben L. Haskell and Leon G. Godley, $12,000 
each. Secretary—Mack Nomburg. Chief Engineer 
ae illiam C. Lancaster. Counsel—George H. 
tover. 


rh tied Welfare—Department of. 
Broadway, Manhattan.) 

Commitistonen- Wikiocs Hodson (S15, 000-$11,000). 
1st Deputy—Harry W. Marsh. 2d Deputy—Edward 
Corsi; 3d Deputy— Ruth Hill. Secretary to Com- 
misstoner—William M. Me Clure. 

Municipal Lodging House, 430 E. 25th St. Super- 
visor—Joseph A. Mannix. Women’s Shelter, 630 
E. 6th St. Matron—Ethel Hand. 

Camp La Guardia, Greycourt, Orange County, N. 
Y¥. Director-—Edwin F. Cunningham. 


Purchase—Department a 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
Commissioner—Russell Forbes (Sis 000-$10,000). 
Deputy Commtssioner—Albert Pleydell; Director 
of Stores—E. A. Workman. Chief, Bureau of Stan- 
dardization—Stroud Jordan; Special Investigator— 
Raymond F. Dineen. Secretary to the Department— 
Henri Schwob. 
Sanitation—Department wed 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan 
Commissioner—William F. Carey 
$10,000). Secretary—Matthew Napear. 
Standards and TS ig ae of. 
(Municipal Building, M an.) 
Chairman—Harris H. Murdoer 1 ($10, 000). “Com- 
misstoners—Charles M. Blum. Bernard A. Savage 
($6,000 each) and Fire Commissioner—John L. Mc- 
Elligott. Chief Clerk—Edward V. Barton. 


Taxes and Ascchiments Department of. 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont 
and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, Municipal Building; 
Queens, Court Square, L. I. City; Richmond, 25 
Borough Hail, Staten Island.) 
The Board—William: Stanley Miller ($15,000- 
= ,000)._ Commisstoners—Byron R. Newton, Dents 
nic A. Trotta, William Wirt Mills, Joseph M. 
Levine, Hubert T. Delany, Joseph Lilly emacs 
$8,500 each). Secretary—J. Charles Laue. 
Tenement House Department. 
(Manhattan, 346 Broadway; Bronx, 1932 Arthur 
Aves.; Brooklyn, pune Building. 
Queens, 21-10 49th Ave., L. I. City; Fionmenay 
1 ein oy Bis George, Py i) 
ommisstoner—Langdon W. Post 000) 
First Deputy—Harry M. Prince. Ne 
Tyaindporedtion= media oe 
ant (250 oe ay Se Manhattan.) 
airman—Johbn H- aney ($20,000—$15, 
cad 3 Sa a 
alley, Jr = 
tary—William Jerome Daly. see et: 
Water Supply—Board of. 
(346 aban Manhattan.) j 
Presideni—George J. Gillespie. Commisstoners— 
Henry bie! ($12,000-$7,500 each). Rib gid be 
—Benj Einbigler. Chief Clerk—William J. 
Rane ort, 
Water Supply, Gas and elecemcl —D 
(Manhattan, Municipal Bldg.; Bronx, y sone of 
iene ens “Brooklyn, Munielpal ‘Bldg.; Queens, 
on Ave. t ity; Rich: 
ok Baten fauna) vy; chmond, "Borough ; 
Comm net—Joseph Goodman ($10, x 
Commissioners—Herman_ Forster, pos "ee 
Eastmond, Brooklyn, Wm. H. Correale, Queens, 
Charles G. Keutgen, Richmond. Secretar. —Mrs. 
Louis C. Kraft. Chief Clerks—Thomas F. Bannon. 
Works SR tie Administration, U., 8» hy) 
(For the City of New York) 1h eka 
70 Columbus Ave., Manhattan. re 
Administrator—Lieut.-Colonel Brehon Som rye, 


» ($22,500- 
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COURTS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
UNITED STATES COURTS. 


The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
Wew York meet in the U. S. Court House, Foley 
Square, Manhattan. 

Clerk of the Court—Charles Weiser. Chief Deputy-— 
George J. H. Follmer. 

* Southern District Court Judges (New York, Bronx, 
Westchester, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties) 
—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, William Bondy, 
John M. Woolsey, Francis G. Caffey, Alfred C. Coxe, 
_ Robert Patterson and George M. Hulbert. 

The Federal courts of the Eastern District of New 

York meet in the Federal Building, Washington | 


SUPREME COURTS, 

For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
see page 467. 

Tne Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the 

Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on 


and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clerk of the Court—Percy G. B. Gilkes. 

_Hastern District Court Judges (Kings, Queens, 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—Marcus 
B. Campbell, Robert A. Inch, Grover M. Moscowitz, 
Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. Byers, and" 
Matthew T. Abruzzo. 

Circuit Court Judges (New York, Connecticut and 
Vermont)—Martin T. Manton, Learned Hand) 
Thos. W. Swan, Augustus N. Hand, and Harrie B. 
Chase. (Circuit Court Judges sit in Manhattan.) 

United States District Attorneys—Manhattan. 
Southern District, Lamar Hardy; Brooklyn, Eastern 
Districts, Leo G. Hickey. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Centre Street. 

The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, Long Island 
and Staten Island meet in the Court House on 
Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall. 


CITY COURT. 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St.; | 
Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 120 
Schermerhorn St.; Queens, -29th St., Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City: Richmond, 66 Lafayette | 
St., New Brighton, 8. I. 

The chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year named. 

Chtef Clerk, Jarry C. Perry; Deputy Chief Clerk, 
Charles H. Hussey. 

The court is composed as follows. 

Manhattan—Edward B. LaFetra (Chief Jus- 
tice) (1941); Henry S. Schimmel (1937); Vincent S. [| 


Lippe (1937); Louis Wendel, (1939); Joseph T, 
Ryan (1946); Joseph W. Keller (1946); Thomas 
F. Neonan (1938); Louis L. Kahn (1940); James CG. 
Madigan (1943); John A. Byrnes (1946). 
Bronx—James A. Donnelly (1946); William S. 
Evans (1946); Israel J. P. Alderman (1936); Henry 
G. Schackno (19438). 
Brooklyn—Joseph Fennelly (1946); Alex. H. 
Geismar (1946); Joseph V. Gallagher (1939); Louis 
Goldstein (1939); Charles E. Russell (1939). 
Queens—William P. Wiener (1941); William B. 
Hazelwood (1941); Peter M. Daly (1943). 
Richmond—Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (1941). 


COUNTY 


COURTS. 


(The Judges receive ($25,000-$24,000.) 


Bronx—-James M. Barrett (1941); Harry Stackell 
(1943), and Lester W. Patterson (1947). 

Kings—Judges George W. Martin (1941); Alger- 
non I. Nova (1945); Franklin Taylor (1941), and 


John J. Fitzgerald (1942); Peter J. Brancato (1949), 
ee ard Downs (1945) Charles §. 
Colden (1949). 
Richmond—Thomas F. Cosgrove (1943). 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 


Charles C. Nott, Jr. (1941) George L.- Donnellan 
(1941); Morris Koenig (1950); Cornelius F. Collins 
1950); William Allen (1938); James Garrett Wallace 
1949); John J. Wreschi (1945); Owen W. Bohan 
(1947); Saul S. Streit (1950). 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS. 


(Chief Justice, ($18,000-$15,370, 
Chie. stice—Frederie Kernochan (1946); other 
licen Attred J. Hofmann (1945), Thomas J. 
Nolan (1940), Albert Van Brunt Voorhees (1939), 
James J. be gen ttaed (1938), Nathan D. Perlman 
I Bes ae By God Johan VF 
1940); Lawrence T. Gresser (1938), Bernard A. 
Kozicke nae Frederick L. Laces ie! a4), 


Cogs) lv aecyt 
¢ Clerk—Peter J. Hayes; Deputy Chief Clerk, 
Tee i. McShane; office, 32 Franklin St., Man- 


nA RT I.— Criminal Courts Building, 32 Franklin 
St., Borough of Manhattan. 


other, judges $17,500-315,040.) 


PART II—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 
PART IiI—153-19 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, Queens, 
wt 3 Iv.—County Court House, St. George. 


PART V.—851 Grand Concourse, Bronx. 


APPELLATE PART. ‘ 
First Judicial Department, on Ist and 3d Wednes- 


ays. 
Reosnd Judicial Department, on 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays. 
PROBATION BUREAU. 
Third floor, Municipal Bldg. (south side), Man- 
hattan. Chief Probation Officer—James J. Ryan. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT, CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Presiding Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000 each.) 


ustice—John Warren Hill (1944); 

Sepa er Brandt, Jr. (1943); Joseph F. 
Maguire (1942), Peter B. Hanson PE Thomas C. 
rown (1938); Lawrence B. unham (1945); 

g Jackson (1944); Jacob Panken (1944); 

ustine Wise Tulin_ (1945); ipoage Loew itney 


. and J )s 
Chiet Bert ee OO ioe: Clinton A. Areson ($5,500): 
Ome, tae Noor Cai nildren’s Court division, 
137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gillesp’ Se 7 


County—Children’s Court division, 111 
Pe pleat os Street: Louis Wolff, Clerk of the 
Court. Family Court division, 327 Schermerhorn 
Street; Rowland J. Sheridan, Clerk of the Court 
3,720). 
nx County—1118 Grand Concourse. Chil 
jae Court ana Family Court divisions, Frank A. 
Marron, Clerk of Court ($3,540). 2 
County—105-34 Union Hall treet, 
Janek. i 7 Children’s Court division, Thomas 
J. O'Brien, Clerk of the Court. Family Court 
division, Thomas J. O'Brien, Clerk of the iowa 
ty—100 Richmond Terrace, St. 
Pearce ig Talend, Y. Children’s Court 
division, Eugene E. Kenny, Clerk of the Court. 
Family Court division, Eugene EB. Kenny. 


: 


y a3 seouis B. Brodsky, 12 W. 72d St. Mees 1924— 
A June 1939); Alexander Brough, 31 . 12th St. 
) (Aug. 1916—Apr. 1937); Anthony F. Desens 425 
W. 23d St. (July 1930—June 1942); Hulon Capshaw, 
90 Morningside Drive (Dec. 1929—Juiy 1943), 
a August Dreyer, 162 W. 54tb 8t. Guly 1925—Jan. 
> .. 1940); William A. Farrell, 299 W. 12th St. (May, 
5 a 1925 May, 1945); Leonard McGee, 61 W. 9th 
es (July, 1930—July, 1945) Richard FP. MeKiniry, 
; B00 Huxley Ave., the Bronx (Jan. 1923—Aug. 1943); 
. Stanléy Renaud, 20 W. 72d St. (May, 1921— 

r. 1943); Tarl A. ‘Smith, 38 Ft. Washington. Ave.. 
iy. 1923—June. ae sAdolnn Stern, 199 E. 7th, 
St. (May. 1927—Apr.. 1937); Thomas A. Aurelio, 
172 2d Ave. (June, isl. oe aw. 1945), Michael A. 

: t. Ford, 125 Northern Ave. (Mar., 1930—Dec., 1941); 
wy Overton Harris, 75 BE. 55th St. (Mareh, 1931—July, 


‘ (Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, at $12, oe at 000 a year 

J 

i ief Magistraic—Jacob Gould Sherman, Jr., 161 B. 79th St. 1 
, oe i) MANHATTAN (HEADQUARTERS. & ey MULBERRY ST. 


ft. (Suly 1 3, 1945) 


nels 


Apt 


59th St., N. Y. C. (D 
Alfred M. Lindau, 262 Conteal Park West, N.Y 
(Dec., 1933—July 18, oe Nathan D. Perlman, 
25 E! 9th St. (May, 1935—May, 1945); Peter A. 
Abeles, 3319 Sedgwick Ave., Bronx (Sept. 23, 1935— 
July ie 1914). 

William Klapp, 1100 Grand Concourse, Bronx 
(Aug., 1939); George B. DeLuca, 674 E. 220th St., 
Bronx (July, 1941); Bernard Mogilesky, 760 Pel- 
ham Parkway, South, Bronx (June, 1942); Raphael 
R. Murphy, 2715 Arlington Ave., Bronx (Apr., 
Tein Frank Oliver, 3252 Perry Ave., Bronx (Sure, 


LOCATION OF CITY MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 


‘Manhattan and Bronx—list—32 Franklin St. 
2d—425 Sixth Ave. (Jefferson Market). 3d— 
Second Ave. and 2d St. 4th—153 East 57th St. 

' 5th—121st St. and Sylvan Pl. 7th—314 W. 54th St. 
Women’s Court—425 Sixth Ave. (Jefferson Market). 
‘(Night Court for Men)—314 West 54th St. 12th— 
455 W. idist St. Municipal Term—52 Chambers 

$t. Traffic Court—301 Mott St. Bronx Traffic 
Court—161st St. and Third Ave. (Parts 1 and 2), 
and 455 W. 15ist St. (Part 3). Homicide Court— 

-. 300 Mulberry St. Chief Clerk, 510 Municipal Bldg., 
_ Brooklyn; Deputy Chief Clerk and Chief Probation 

_ Officer, 300 Mulberry St. 

-Brooklyn—Office of the Deputy Chief Clerk— 

Rm. 510, Municipal pines Brooklyn. Bail Court— 


byt George B: DeLuca, 674 E. 220th St. (May, 1930— 
_ July, 1941); Raphael R. Murphy, 2715 Arlington 
Ave. (May, 1930—April, 1943). Bernard Mogilesky, 
760 Pelham Parkway South (July, 1931—June, 1942); 


George H. Folwell, 372 Washington Ave. (Apr. 
914—Dee., 1941); John D. Mason, 899 Union 
St: (July, 1933—July, 1943); Casper J. Liota, 
159 Sunnyside Ave. (May, 1921—Dec., 1941); 
David L. Malbin, 8701 Shore Road (July, 1931— 
' Dee., 1939); Jacob Eilperin, Leverich Towers, 25 
Clark ~—6St. (Jan., 1922—Dec. 1941); Vincent J. 
weeney, 217 Brooklyn Ave. (July, 1935—May, 
941); “Mark Rudich, 736 Willoughby Ave. (Jan 

; 1928—Dee., 1939); William 0’ pavers 449 79th St. 


(May, 1917—May, 1937); Anthony Hoekstra, 162-13 
84th Drive, Jamaica (March, 1932—Dec., 1937): 
Benjamin Marvin, 90-11 195th St., Hollis (Jan., 1928 


ye ‘William T. Croak, 199 Bard Ave., 
mon: 8S. I. (Jan. 1918—Dec. 1937); Henry W. 


rustices elected for a term of 10 years; President 


Board of Justices—Headquarters, 8 Reade St. 
‘Manhattan. The justices, by districts, are: 
_Ist—6 Reade St., William J. A. Caffrey, John 
UF, O'Neil, David Morris. 
wane i} 2a—264 Madison St., Isidor I. Haber, Morris 
- Eder, Joseph Raimo, Lester Lazarus, Emil M. Haas. 
 3d-—314 West 54th St., C. J. Garrison, Benedict 
at ce Dineen, Frank A. Carlin, Charles A.’ Curtin. 
~“4th—207 East 32d St, William S Katzenstein, 
a william 1. Keleher, John ’M. Lewis. 

' 5th—2565 Broadway, Joseph S. Rosalsky, Ben- 
Meamnin’ Shalleck, Thomas J. Whalen. 

_ 6th—155-157 East 88th St., Myron Sulzberger, 
 Toseph 1 F, Caponigri, Samuel Ecker 

—447 West rae &, David GC. Lewis, John J. 
- Sullivan, Lewis A. 

eee East Dist “St, Leopold Prince, William 


nee 
eee Bissell, 


Hay 
L0th—1 West 125th St., Charles E. Toney, James 
. Watson. 


BRONX. 


‘1st—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., Louis A. Schoffel, 
"Michael B. ee Christopher C. McGrath’ 
whi ast 162 162d St. and Washi 

[-—Eias an ton Ave., James J. 
aS a Daniel V. Sullivan, Michael N. Delagi., 
' Agnes M - ‘Craig. 


QUEE 
‘Thomas F. Doyle, 147-20 Cherry Ave., Flushing 


away. Willia, 


120 Schermerhorn St. Felony Court—120 Schermer- 
horn St. Adolescent Court—43d St. and 4th Ave., 
Municipal Terminal—120 Schermerhorn St. 5th | 
—Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 7th—25 Snyder — 
Ave., Flatbursh. S8th—West 8th St., Coney 
Island. 9th—4th Ave. and 43d St. 10th—127 
Pennsylvania Ave. Traffic Court—1005 Bedford Ave. 

Probation Court—510 Municipal Bidg.; Brooklyn 
Homicide Court—31 Snyder Ave. 

Queens—I1st—115 Fifth St., Long Island City. 
2d—120 Broadway, Flushing. 3d—Beach Channel 
Dr., bet. 90th and 91st Sts., Far Rockaway. 4th— 
Town Hall, 159th St. and Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. 
5th—Catalpa Ave. and Chaffee St., Ridgewood. 

Richmond—1st—Castleton and Bement Aves., 
West New Brighton. 2d—67 Targee St., Stapleton. 


BRONX, 


William Klapp, 1100 Grand-Concourse (Apr., 1932— 
Aug., 1939); Frank Oliver, 3252 Perry Ave. (June, 
1934—June, 1944). 


BROOKLYN. 


(ees 1932—May, 1941); James A. Blanchfield, 
1065 Carroll St. (Feb., 1929—May, 1941); Sylvester 
Sabbatino, 2320 Avenue M (July, 1929—July, 
1939); Mrs. Jeanette G. Brill, 1542 Union St. (May, 
1929—-May, 1941); Thomas H. Sean Jr., 215 
Congress St. (Dec., 1933—May, 1944); D. Joseph 
DeAndrea, 2 Elton St. (July, 1936—May, 1941); 
Charles Solomon, 723 E, 27th St. (Dec., 1935— 
Certs, 1945); Matthew J. Troy, ae Gist St. (April 
1936—July, 1940); Gustay W. Wieboldt, 88-14 
76th St., Woodhaven (Jan... i936. April, 1937). 


NS. 

—Jan., fase Frank eens 9005 188th St., Hollis 
(Jan., 192 1945); Anthony P. Savarese, 
oe Talbot St., Kew Gardens (Jan., 1936—May,. 


RICHMOND. 
WwW. New | 


Bridges, 19 Prospect Pl, New Dorp (Jan., 1936— 
Jan., 1946). 


jane a A PO ee 
MUNICIPAL COURTS. ‘ 


Justice, $15,000-$11,840; others, $12,000-$10,840.) 


Ist—120 SeglarurNere in. George J. Joyce, 
big waar gece Ave.. Milton C, Wecht, Ed d 
ep ae cetera eae 
Charles J. Carroll. ‘ ; 


4th—1110 Eastern Parkway, Jacob V. Strahl. 7 
SC GREEE St. and 4th Ave. if John J. Cain. Frank 


6th_27-33 Snyder ee Ed 
Parcells’ NatHeros ward Cassin, Frank H. 
7th: Frank &E. Johnson, 


—363 Liberty ‘Ave. \e 
Charles H. Haubert. 

8th—1301 Surf Ave., Coney Island, Murray Hearn, 
QUEENS. 


Ist—115 Fifth St., L. I. City. J 
Harold J. Crawford. Fo oe ee 


sar Brae ati and Court St., Elmhurst, William 

3d—6902-64th St., cor. C: 
niece. i. ‘Smith r. Catalpa Ave., Ridgewood, 
Hall, Jamaica, Henry P. Keith, 


4} — 
Nicholas M. Pette. . 
5th—Beach Channel Dr. near 90th St., Far Rock- 
m J. pean Jr, 


6th—Town Hall, Fl Rodman Richardson. 
RICHMOND. f 


ist—Bement and Castleton ay 
oe John C. Boylan. oie ae by 
2d—71 Targee St.. Stapieton, Thomas J. veg 


aT ae 


_SERVIC 
“ Ls E 
der the White rvice Law, Chapter 370, 

Vi r a cen ‘New York except officers 
ted by the people, all legislative 
Dioyees, heads of any department, or suberintendents, 
principals, or teachers in a public school, academy, 
or college. 


pointes by mame in any statute. 
ervice is divided into four classes; 
namely: 
Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal executive officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their 
principals: one secretary of each officer, board, and 
commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- 
tary; one clerk and one deputy clerk, if authorized 
by law, of each court. and one clerk of each elective 
judicial officer. Under '4 per cent are now exempt. 


Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- 
sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions or 
elsewhere, that it is not practicable to fili through 
competitive examination. 


Labor. Class—Includes all unskilled laborers 
and such skilled laborers as are not included in 
the competitive or non-competitive classes. 

Competitive Class—Includes all positions in 
the Classified Service (excepting those in the 
‘Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
for which it is practicable to determine the merit 


/ 


The following municipal departments and offices come under jurisdiction of Civil Service rules: = ote 


Accounts, Comm. of; Armory Board; Art Com- 
mission; Assessors, Board of; Borough President in 
each borough, Office of the; Buildings under each 
Borough President, Department of. 

Budget, Bureau of the; Child Welfare, Board of; 
City Record, Board of; Civil Service Commission, 
Municipal; Correction, Department of. ’ 

Court, City, City Magistrates’; Domestic Rela- 
tions; Municipal; Special Sessions. 

Docks, Department of; Education, Department 
of; Elections, Board of; Estimate & Apportionment, 
Board of; ce, Department of (incl. City 

Chamberlain). : 

__ Fire Department; Health, Department of; Henry 
Hudson Parkway Authority. 

- Higher Education, Board of; College, Brooklyn, 
City, Hunter. 


Inspectors of Elections and Poll Clerks are not subject to competitive examination. : 
The r minimum height of firemen is 5 ft. 7 in.; that of policemen, 5 ft., 8 in. ph 


JURY DUTY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. at 


To be qualified to serve, a person must not be 
Jess than 21 nor more than 70 years of age, and he 
must be a male citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of the City of New York; and he is a 
resident within the meaning of the jury law if he 
dwells or lodges here the greater part of the time 
“petween the first day of October and the last day 
of June. He must be the owner, in his own right, 
of real or personal property of the value of $250; or 
the husband of a woman who is the owner, in her 
own right, of real or personal property of that value. 
He must also be in the possession of his natural 
faculties, and not be infirm or decrepit; intelligent, 
of good character, and able to read and write the 
English language understandingly. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS DISQUALIFIED. 


Bach of the following officers is disqualified by 
law to serve as 4 trial juror: 
“1, The governor: the lieutenant-governor; the sec- 
tary to the governor. 
“9. The comptroller; the attorney-general; the head, 
and members of a board, council or commission which 
is the head. of a civil department of the state; mem- 
pers of the state tax commission; members of the state 
commission of correction; members of the state in- 
dustrial board: members of the public service and 
transit commissions; the commissioner of education; 
he commissioner of culture and markets; the 
ector of state charities; and the deputy of each 
officer specified in this subdivision. 
_ A member of the legislature, during the session 
e house, of which he is a member. 
A judge of a court of record, or a surrogate. 
‘sheriff, under sheriff. or deputy sheriff. 


clerk or deputy-clerk of a court of record. 


RULES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. | 
les apply to all positions: 


offiters and em~ 


| an 


rey C aL 7 les; Jury Duty. oe 


—  aeee of the applicant by competitive exami- 
Positions in the Non-Competitive Class are ' 
Scat cre Ep ere rr by Te 
ect to approval or rejection the 

Municipal Civil Service cenafan ¢ 4 


Filing Applications for Positions in Com- 
petitive Class—Aponlications for positions in the 
Competitive and Labor classes will be issued and re- 
ceived only for the position or positions advertised, ~ 
and only during the period specified by the commis- 
sion in such advertisement. Advertisements for the 
various examinations appear in the prominent daily 
papers and in the City Record, The City Record is on 
file in the reading room of any of the city libraries, — 

Applicants must be citizens of the United 

States and residents of the State of New_ York. 
The requirement as to residence may be waived b: a 
the commission, but only with the proviso. that ap- a 
Dlicants become residents of the State of New York - 
prior to the date of their appointment. 

Applicants for patrolmen must have resided ‘ 
within the State of New York at least one (1) year 
prior to the date of appointment. 

, for positions paying $1,000 or more, are 
charged for examinations, usually 1-20 of 1 per cent 
of the entering salary. 

Applicants for all positions in the Competitive 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a medical 
and physical examination. w 

Applicants for Labor Class -positions that require 
previous training or experience must take an or: ul, 
or practical test; no written examination is giv wit 
Se BpORane. hae 

2 quarters of the Commission are in the 
Municipal Building. a 7s 


Hospitals, Department of; Housing Authority, 
N. Y. City; Law Department; Licenses,. Department 
of; Mayor's Office; Medical Examiner, Chief; Parks, 
Department of. eee 

Parole Commission; Plant & Structures, Depart- 
ment of; Marine Parkway Authority; City Tunnel 
Authority; Police Department; Public Markets, 
Weights & Measures, Department oi. < peOt ia 

Public Welfare, Department of; Purchase, De- — 
partment of; Sanitation, Department of; Sinking 
Fund Commission; Standards & Appeals, Board ‘on 7 

Taxes & Assessments, Department of; Teachers’ 
Retirement System; Tenement House Department; 
Transportation, Board of; Triborough Bridge Au-— 
thority; Water Supply, Board of; 


: Water Supply, — 
Gas & Electricity, Department’ of. Bt 


THE FOLLOWING ARE EXEMPT, 


Each of the following persons only, any incon-— 
sistent provision of law to the contrary notwith- 
standing, although qualified, is entitled to exemption 
from service as a trial juror upon his claiming 
exemption therefrom: i - 

1. A clergyman or minister of religion officiating 
as such and not following any other calling.  — 
2. A peseticine Nase b gis met surgeon, or surg 
dentist having patients requiring his daily prof 
sional attention, a licensed pharmacist actually 7 
engaged in his profession as a means of ged In a as 


a duly licensed embalmer actually engaged in | 
profession as a means of livehood, and an optometris: 
actually engaged in the practice of optometry. oN 
3. An attorney or counsellor at law regularly — 
engaged in the practice of the law as a means of 
livelihood. Ay 
4. A person belonging to the army, navy or filo s 
corps of the United States, and the active national 
guard and naval militia of the state. 
5. A member of a fire company or ee aaieal 
police force or department duly organized according 
to the laws of the state or any political subdivision 
thereof and performing his duties therein; or wo 


exempt volunteer fireman, as defined in section | 
6. A captain, engineer, or other officer, act 


hundred of the general municipal law. 
mployed upon a vessel making re: trips; 
fivensed pilot actually following that calling. _ 
The wording of the laws as to jury beet 
not precisely the same in the various boroughs, t ut 
there are no practical differences. er. 
The above requirements apply specifically to sy 4 
rials in the courts of record and in the ‘Sea 
minal courts. ri 
orgneriit’s Juries and Grand Juries are selected or — 
awn under different conditions. Pp 


NEW YORK city RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI 
RECEIPTS—1931-1935. 
" Sources of Receipts. 


ya $1,000 | $1,000. | 81, 600. 51,000, 
_ Taxes—Real estate and personal.....-....... ....| 456,898] 436,370] 413,885 ’ 460, B85 - 466,043 
_ Assess. on realty collectible with taxes............. 21,160 17,018 19,619] 25,117 94 
478,058] 453,388) 433,504) 486,002) 485,037 


~~~ Assess, for local improv. on prop. benefited........ 
Water and water meter rates...........-........- 
Interest on taxes assess., water rate, ete........ A 
Spec. taxes:ine., corp., bank, motor veh., emer. tax. 
Rents, franchises, privileges, licenses, Clee es 
_ Fees, fines, penalties and forfeitures... ......-...- 
~ “Amt. rec. from the Interborough R.T.C........... S 
Rec. from various authorities for acquisition ofsites..}.........|.....----|-----.-+:}.--- Ae enh 
Public: Works Admin., Direct Grants, ete... 2... 0.0 fe cee ew eens tw ef ee ee ele ne ae wee 


GUMERTOCOND EBs nies ee ae i sy c0ndo jote los laid nda oof lallade wee ,42 i 6,057 
_ Received from State for teachers’ salaries........... ss 53,796 
- Received from State for security against old age 53 3,346 3,683 
_ Received from State for Unemployment Reve ts (oe Se saree es 10, ‘063 147,907 
a Total receipts (excl. of borrowings)............. i 627,397| 640,300 761,454} 882,950 ; 
ve : BORROWINGS. : 
E From public and pensionfunds...........-.--..-. 796,303} 383,693) 511,214) 516,650 
- Sale of secur. by sink. funds to pensionfunds........ HOLS? Sova SIL Se 43,650 56,620 
4) From U. S. Government—Public Works Admin.....]........:].....-.-.}e-----06- 3,008 17,652 
E x 634,615} 796,303 383,693 557,872] 590,922 
“Amount of interest on transactions between sinking 
funds and city treasury which werenot eliminated..| 129,508) 157,140 76,219 97,782 60,050 
Bee SEAN TO PAT ROCCLDOS 2 \-\c1012 oie os sie S.tie) > 612 Aiayersieje si 1,413,868] 1,580,840} 1,100,212] 1,417,1 ‘ 
- Opening cash balances in city treasury and sinking san soe 
tes funds at beginning of each year...............- 56,432 23,900 28,997) 70,610} 120,083 
Potal pouelyts and opening cash balance.......... 1,470,300| 1,604,740} 1,129,209] 1,487,718| 1,654,005 
EXPENDITURES—1931-1935. 
Purposes of Payments. 1931 1932 1933 1934 ~ 1935 
$1,000. $1,000. $1,000. $1,000. iT; t 
Interest on city’s public debt... ....-.2.-...2..--. 91,047] 100,745] 112,003] 106,521 #103, 626 
up -Redemp. of city debt (long-term bonds)..........-. 68,732 74,221 27,166 28,390 132,687 . 
a ization install. paid into sinking fund........ 59,181 SSIGBE. Lote eae ee 12;300 
218,960] 228,647) 139,169} 134,911} 248 613 


102,861 


63,881 
5 


al rapid trans: 
cutives (general icitisteationy: E 
anceland taxation... 2.2.0.0). 206.4... 
Bd. of Aldermen, City Clerk and Bd. of Election. -.. 
Judicial and semi-judicial....................+.-. 
‘Panes park tae ele an RSE EON eb eae es 


Ith 
anitation nas Street Cleaning). ............. 
IDTICE LICDALUEQOINGs ./2 sio-2, <psa/e's sole Sb vim wwe wie’ ws emvaenal 
Fire Departme GIGS etait be open iene eis ela ber SPase cena) oetowd 
ational Guard; ete... 2 oa at panne 
life and prop, (other) viz. light streets and 
Shia So. build., high pres. fireserv.,etce............ 
mg oe Co CER arse et Oe a 
Pp nel, payments to c! Shih... one 16,884 i 
Es ‘hild Welfare, pay. to widows and orph....... : Lest! 
alone) pues RIRUS HOUR ae eek Comes wee 


= 
A. 
w 
a 
oo. 
a 
on 
I 
a 
to 
_ 
(x 
(oa) 
[o7) 
re} 


HY Requisition of sites, paid from moneys received om 
various authorities . 
unary 0 other payments 


Po ssainvaya, etc., 
rehase of of land and 18,196] 15,769 
26,870 25,849 12,838 


__-Redempt. of short-term bonds and notes....... So 
_ Purchases by sinking funds from public... © <2... 2: ea Spee sh, : et 


tal paar ete nds by banks) exclusive of 

n BSE ek ohent 5 scctantn ee 1,446, 1,575,743) 1, 058, 599) 1,367,636} 1,4: bs 
: . 31 cash bal. in city treas. and sink funds... +1!!! 8; 28/997 0,610) "120/082 “Tee 98s 
_ ,_ Total payments and closing cash balances... ..... 1,470,300! 1,604,740! 1,129,209! 1,487,718] 1,654,005 


-__ Of the balance in the treasury at the close of 1933, u 
No amortization instalments were required for 1933- 4938, yn the Rania enie @ Sink incite und. ae 


. 


- gharge of all funds and of the entire system; the | half ot the cost of service or superannuation retire- 
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CITY OF NEW YORK BONDED DEBT. 


Funded Debt Net Funded |/| Other Debt | Tax Notes 
As of (Corp. Stock, | Sinking | pept Column (General (Spectal /Other Debt!|/tteress on 


Jan. 1. Notes, and an Fund Revenue | (Revenue |icigy Debt. 
Assess. B'ds). Holdings } Column: 2). Bonds). Bonds). Bills). Men 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 


794,930, oae 151,259,439 643,670,849|| 85,500,000 208,150] 60,367,290]| 32,178,760 — ———= 
a at 155,469,889 688,033,909// 102,500,000 7 3e8: ond BRST L538 34,214,137 


161,040,375 756,771,343]| 120,000,000] 5,970,1 46,671,621|| 35,473,685 
165,125,678 820,064,364/| 137, — 000] 7,038,065] 34:712,775|| 38/453.876 
173,201,010 $92,172,621)| 159,500,000] 6,319,225] 33,694,415]| 37,745,836 
a) serene 942,204,168]| 183,000,000] 11,925,425} 48'536:947|| 42/428'903 
181,749,685 973,734,136]| 206,000,000] 9,367,075] 43:000,000|| 42°020;934 
183,822,087] 1,007,495,164/| 229,500,000] 9,999'948] 26004,500|| 43/284'252 
194,466,816] 1,020,481,661|| 254,500,000] 15:600;000 39,074,400 |] 47,663,019 
199,078,532] 1,026,017,167)| 281,500,000] 15/325,000] 33;996,500 || 48,949/907 
210, 508) 1,027,811,089}/ 310,000,000] 9,989,900] 32:360,500|} 49,751,993 

633) 1,031,198,228]| 342,500,000} 40,354,583] 62;967,000|| 53,501,482 
228,450,349| 1,064,522,710 Phy 500,000] 35,602,650] 78,073,500]| 55,144,736 


230,563,884] 1,085,596,501/| 414'000/000| 20! $50,000 40;600,000|} 55,302;516 
243,509,489} 1,129.841,350}| 452,500,000] 23;925,000] 25'000,000]} 57,143,780 
257,098,841} 1/202,490,409 492,000,000 28/257,000} 38,000;000 59,623,779 


+329, 3 4 - 
294,405,390] 1,366,588,396]} 576,250,000] 44,625,000] 20,000,000]! 70,960,397 
315,880,020] 1,/445,939/459!| 623,250,000] 29'000,000 27,277,000|| 76,124,109 
342,311,234] 1,/516,236,715]| 671,750,000] 22'000,000| 16,057,000 81,156,830 
362,686,484 1,606,206,877|| 721,750,000} 30,000,000} 46,740,000. 91,037,349 
425,046,431| 1,702;799,141|| 774,250,000 30,000,000) 61,050,000}| 92,435,638 


438,714,024) 1,807,386,970|)........... 36,500,000) 53,050,000|| 94,048,051 
454,136,930) 1,840,551,261/)........... 59,018,000! 162,400,000}! 93,799,132 a 
470,956,226] 1/897,481,478||. 252225222. 47,260,315) 183, one 302) | 106,839,363 P 
487,803,561] 1/885,503,756||.........!- 78,175,315)139,933, 972} | 100,907,292 é 
448/381.976! 1,864,243.094!|.. 0.22.22) 58,369,842|104,137,441|| 94/624/430 a 
for 1933 | in column headed Tax Notes include $23,918,000 certificates of indebtedness payable from ei 


tax levies of 1933, 1934 and 1935. The figures for other years in that column include certificates of indebted- 
ness, for relief, and various other purposes. " 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1. 


a 
] Debt Limit q 
Constitu- After Reserves | tpen- Constitu- After pie Unen- : 
tlonal Debt | Deduct, for cumbered Yr.| tional Debt | Deduct. all} 01 ts | cumbered . 

¥r.| Incurting | Outstand. movers | Dept | Ineurring ' | Outstand. ee net 
‘ower. ee ie ised. Margin. | ower Bon ae a ined. argin, 


Dollars. Dollars. 1 lars. Pp Dollars lars. Doliars. | ~ Dolla 
, 27 31,851,077 ik. 7, 078)'28.|1,453.983.820 200. {919,916} 38,510.202|169, 409.714 
in) aie Se ig eee es 
%5 38,94: *30. “ . : 2 , 
| Se2'e12:170 EEE 382 233" i I: 308 2:215/048|244089,585|07. 920,005 ' 
33 180 "11/96 1:6 .777,089|600,840,711 
oe eee eur” 5. '412'965| 47,010,581 35: ies er 6,819,739 30036" 36a" Bag" 295 
: 49|123:423'546|76.4 "35. 
38.1 ure oy 833 tor: 747. 552|59, 572, $82} 42/174'670}'36 |1 ea a7? ret 331, 484°376| 94,936,648|256,547,7: 
'27.|1.299. 758,083] 127. 143.667}25.622.307| 101.521 365 
NEW YORK CITY BUDGETS. 
F For Grand For For For Grand 
Year. city. County Tax Res.| Total, Year, City. County. Tax.Res. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. $1,000 Douars. Dollar $1,000 Dollars. 
"990 |399,618,$85}|1931. . 00. pe 081/15,552,102| ~4°750 620,840,183 
18. soe bor ais 19s a74 F380 1932 609,928,731 15,687,567| 5,750 |631,366,298 


601 ul § ,000, ot if 50 
ei ‘871. 11] 3/250 |474,893,300)|1933. . |499,009,644/14,418,328| 5,000 |518,427,972 
191s, 486;837/295 13-574'689 31990 |512.528.831//1934.. |513.411,615)13,686,167| 23,950 |551,047,782 
1919. . |512,287,137|14.245.199] 4,500 |538/928,697/|1935. . |523,632,040| 13,800,560 ,16:000 |553,432, “600 
aire 550.502.401|14.792'427| 41475 |569.769.828 |1936. . }520,895,036|14,146,807! *10,500 |545,541, 


included in above totals—(1925) $16,236,971; (1926) $17,564,808; (1927) $12,622,698; (1928) 
$14126,847; (1929) $7,896,361; (1930-1936) nothing. 
* Additional amount to be provided for Tax Reserve, $6,500,000, from General Revenues. 


NEW YORK CITY EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT LAW. 


The mployee’s Retirement Law , pension if the employee is disabled in the performance 
prcuides that Gaploreer ta tea. Soe ee pg lh rng errr eS pat it Rh 
rvice after , | return 
Bae ined ond other elty employees ma: cig a pons fo eraployee ) pres er Pag ae ot 
he Board of Fst an uty. @ 

ee eae naees waiving all present and | fifty-five, fifty-eight, fifty-nine and sixty, on a bene- 
pective benefits in other city retirement systems. | fit proportioned to half pay after 30 e 5 Lie : 
Fhe Board of Estimate and Apportionment has e City pays for all of these benefits except one- 


er is ae pee eer of the several funds, | ment benefit on account of service during membership 


Ann the fund. 
oe me, a ay n in city-service who became a member by 
June 30, 1936, may obtain credit for his paldctor 


‘aur eine Fension Fund: . ppointed | public service before October 1, 1920. without cost, 


street clean less the ce is Federal service 
son pe SEE Sh waugnes | used Ree et ieee 
law are life insurance wed on account of later - 
Seaetioy i odenl'ta ted Uhis law are i pay of the | row, at 6%, or two vears, ‘4 of the amount they 


ability tpeurence, proeeenion OF trou | are aac BL 1985, there were 4.000 city employees 


servi the pension rolls receiving $ @ year, es 
some disability, conti at af th utes tas the assets of the system were 128,000,000. 


CRIME INDICTMENTS AND Convicribas: IN NEW veRKt ciry. aca 
: ah te supplied by District Attorneys, are official. They cover cases handled in ei: named.) Tae, ts 
TO MANHATTAN BOROUGH. 


: : 
aa Homicide. | Fel. Assault. Burglary. Robbery. | Gr. Larceny. Toreeryn? Arson. Rape. 


Cie re Cc. 
2 79 28 
1 80 34 
if 83 37 
12 67 28 
6 69 27 
2 69 28 
14 68 34 
3) 144 23 
2 76 24 
1 72 23 
2 74 24 
2) 100 23 
0 76 i8 
ul 98 
8 54 11 
1) 137 7 
1} 220 17 
3) 138 14 
5| 204 7g 
Sear 12 
10| 187 8 
5} 182 7 
7 159 10 
5| 161) .6 
22| 124 3 
13| 107, 9 
i HOMICIDE CONVICTIONS, NEW YORK COUNTY, BY CLASSES. 
(TEE cL, I a cae RE ey ea EES Yi Rea SR TR OR Se el 
1 Murd .|Murd .)Mansl.| Mansl. Murd .|Murd.|Mansl.|Mansl. Murd.;Murd. |Mansl.|Mansl, 
r {il Deg. 2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg.||Yr. |1 Deg.|2 Deg.}1 Deg.|2 Deg.||/Yr. |1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg. 
2 8 16 6 1916} 6 11 34 12 1927 8 6 9 20 
3 8 25. 17 1917 6 : 10 23 5 1928 0 5 22 13 
3 13 13 10 » |}1918 2 3 25 10 1929 q 10 17 22 
ue 17 9 1919 6 17 27 20 1930; 2 13 24 2 
6 6 20 11 1920 a wh 19 9 1931) 15 RY 14 3 
4 11 26 4\ 1/1921 3 8 17 6 1932) 14 13 34 21 
iL 12 20 7 1922 4 10 40 9 1933 8 10 25 24 
13 10 9 9 1923 1 il 18 20 1934 8 13 43 20 
6 9 25 6 1924 2 4 17 12 935 6 9 38 22 
6 14 27 12 1925 2 6 18 11 
9 10 41 9 1926 5 6 15 9 


CRIME STATISTICS—BROOKLYN BOROUGH. 


. |Fel. Assault.) Burglary. Robbery. | Gr. Larceny.| Forgery. | Arson. Rape. 
q, Cc. is Cc. L Cc. ve Cc. ri 5 Oily fal Pal Fa Op | fs (Se 
163 86}, 405) 312) 177 3] 587) 399) 29) .23]/ 10! 5) 165) 129 
165 81} 611} 405): 248) 126) 622) 440) 49). 35) 7] 3] 122), 838 
160 7| 563| 381) 225) 105) 622) 416) 35) 34 2) 127)\ 53 
230 99} 514) 392) 189) 132} 646) 431) 72} 42 6} 120) 87 
121 69} 294; 223) 187) 94) 393) 271) 42) 32/ 12) 5) 107) 65 
155 59) 338) 255) 203) 115 9} 298) 47) 39) 12) 3 Ae 
161 94; 391/ 320} 370) 176) 518) 346] 36) 29 2\.. 97). 64 8 
159 356} (2 216) 125} 483) 311 57; 32) 10} 2} 132 
193} 121) 335) 288) 239) 142) 539 56} 56} 23 5} 426) 101 
176 91) 315) 260; 156] 94) 452) 306} 43/ 27) 8) 4) 143] 104 
142 69} 438) 3239] 218] 111; 492/ 260) 71) 24) 8} O} 155] 113 
149 88) 296) 239) 240) 142) 519) 346) 50) 35) 9) 4{ 103] 9; 
205) 114) 436] 349) 522) 323) 680) 441) 74) 55) 15} 9] 193] 133 
230) 122) 462) 363) 502} 352| 569) 385) 60) 44] 15} 2] 151) 100 
199} 125) 429} 419) 436/313} 429) 292) 66) 54) 19 115} 95 
224) 118) 507) 441) 371) 317) 394) 290 41) 43) 14 
204) 138) 585) 502} 351] 252) 403) 236) 47) 30] 34| 22) 162/-113 
181! 119! 471! 396! 305) 238) 332) 2191 65! 50] 19| 14] 89 


I.—Indiete onvicted. pe te for rhe ae first beater were in homici 
Sr : lois) °0: (1914) 5 3, 1915) aa (91 6) 1 ; G91 ; (1918) 4; (191 19) 1 920)" ages , 
oa & 6; Ee Oates Bi (1925) 2; (1926) 8; (1927) 5; (192: i ; (1929) 0; (1930) 2° (1931) 4; (1932) 0; - 


; HOMICIDES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
vin (Gompiled by Chief Medical Examiner.) 


Une ia ae n—(1920) 208; (1921) 176: (1922) (1930) 31; (1931) 39; (1932) 40; (1933) 47; (1934) 33: 
201; (1923) 187; (1924) 237; (1925) 231; (1928) 218: a8 235. 
mk G08 383 333; (932 330: figs 3) 2953 Ci toa 232) (988) | (1925 2 "Giba6) S18 ond: tise joey he Gis) 2 
: 246 ) ) ( 239) 1358) rae (1931) 3 ? 9333 ia; (oa ° 6; (igs) 7 
Iclyn—(1923) (1924) 95: (1925) Wh 
nea Bion etre teed) (Ae mie City, (1920) 344; (1921) 307; (1922) 350; 
148; Cissiy 124 (1982) 140; 1989) 138. He (1928) 303; (1924) 390: (1925) 356: (1938) $4 27) 
WH 04 : ; (1933), poe (1934). 120: (1935) 427, 
A eer en nt 
tess 8 40; 1831) 0; (1932) 42; (1933) 40; (1934) 34! 26: {taaR 28 ; ) (1926) ig: (93 
han (1921) 17; (1922) 13; (1923) 20; (1924) 18: 
eo 5) 15; Say 22; (1927) 28; (1928) 22; (1929) 22: ' and the “ne are ded 0 tf by the eos 


institution. where 
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<8 ae eS 2 ee eee 
ARRAIGNMENTS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Data compiled by Charles W. Strong, Director, Bureau of Statistics.) 


Homicide. | Burglary. ; Robbery. Larceny. Intoxication.; Other Charges. Total. 

Year. | Ar- | Ar- Ar- Ar- | Held | Ar- Ar- | Held | Ar | Hela™ 
(Cal.) |r’ Held.!| r’gn-| Held.| r’'gn-| Held. rater lor con raign-| Con- | raign- lor Con-! raign- {or eon 
2 ed. | ed. ed. ed. jvict'd. oe victed. ; victed. > victed. 
1910....]° 508] 317/2,199/1,583] 851 430) 9,657) 5,456/27,310/19,106/135,553| 73,949 176 078}100,841 
3 2/2,331/1,650 |1,024| 581} 9,133] 5,357/20/599/ 14,796 /117,967| 78,821|151,362|101,397 

4 1,646] 909) 472) 8,589] 4,687/19,123)14,232|145,771/102,563/176,324/123,834 

1,185 654) 8,418] 5,223/20,848|16,600/163,670]119,534/196,872|144,058 

1)1,514 842/10,093 6,289 19,936} 16,728] 185,369/129,383/220,306|155,723 

1,292 653} 9,73 5,782/19,587/17,773 |202,315|156,398/236,591/183,11é 

1,053 502) 8,607] 5,407|17,078/15,684/224,038/185,297/253,359/208,627 

1,195 628/10,963] 7,347 |14,182/12,913/211,854/177,769/241,270|200,888 

1,107 536/10,330] 6,934) 7,284) 6,878|180,557/152,593/261,701|168,603 

1,740 888/11,010} 6,918] 5,657) 5,372/260,413/223,451 /282,439|238,763 

1,579 722)10,405| 6,275) 6,340) 6,061/333,468!285,811/355,437/300,874 

1,478 747| 9,133} 5,404] 6,726} 6,485|346,002/285,070|366,549/299, 4 

1,445] 570) 7,846) 4,464] 9,309| 8,887/412,761/340,265/434,1751355,563 

1,486 611) 8,374) 4,629/11,192)10,605/396,165/323,658/420,380|340,877 

2/1,919 863} 9,104) 5,362)11,256/10,744/429,575/364,739|455,256/383,415 

2 |2,109 960 8,637] 5,133] 9,391) 8,970/415,885|357,114|439,759)|373,995 

3 11,793 781) 8,705] 5,283] 9,533) 9,120/413,655/344,415}437, 145/361, 139 

8}1,286 602) 8,305} 4,983) 8,692] 8,341/505,338/433,485|/526,926/449,094 

7\1,575 742) 9,369} 5,489) 9,972] 9,676/574,627|492,944/599,255|/510,612 

3 }1,875 874) 9,629) 5,812) 8,240) 7,876|/442,866|365,024/466,408/381,372 

$8 }2,215] 1,246}10,380] 6,809) 6,480) 6,165)654,237/581,790/677,298|598, 286 

2 |2,612) 1,535)10,408) 6,813) 5,065) 4,894/729,862/663,858|751,992|679.541 

* 2|2,438} 1,303)11,664| 6,986] 3,446] 3,259)536,184|469.709|557,609/483,459 

cee 280!2, ,084/1,981} 1,053)11,064| 6,903) 3,304) 3,131)485,286|416,449/505,633/429,900 

1934....|1,086) 263 2,880 2,131/1,902} 1.061| 9,845) 6,091) 4,019) 3,780|585,765)/491,116|/605,497|504,44: 
1935. . 1,147| _311/2,877/1,992/1.845) 1,014] 9,066) 5,432) 3'6391 3,395/790,081/658,391/808,6551670,535 


Note. Cases tried at Special Sessions held by Magistrates are included, prior to 1932, both as Magistrates, 


Court and Special Sessions arraignments. Cases held, 
Special Sessions held by Magistrates. 


prior to 1932, include cases transferred to be tried at 


POLICE AND CRIME STATISTICS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Official figures, furnished by the Police Commissioner to the Almanac.) 


Arrests. | 

Year Police Police 

(Cal.) |Homi-.| Other /Tot’l all) Force. Dept. 

cide. | Felon’s|; Crime. } Expend. 

No. No. No. No. . Dollars. 
1900...| 424 7,026| 132,805) 7,426) 11,494,393 
1901... 3 7,050} 133,749 7,510) 11,319,105 
1902...| 486 7A 145,936, 7,673} 11,367,630 
1903...| 561 $,434) 175,871) 8,175) 11,636,881 
1904...| 602 9,306 5,880} 8,271) 12,291,520 
1905...| 711 10,716} 198,356) 8,859) 12,505,657 
1906...} 869 11,686) 189,202! 8,873) 12,826,153 
1907. 860 12,840) 204,119) 9,330) 13,144,841 
LC ee See 244,822} 10,012} 14,049,077 
1909...) 647 8,483} 220,334| 10,131} 14,162,060 
1910...| 443 ,243) 170,681; 9,963) 15,316,478 
1911 366 12,170} 153,768) 10,208| 15,520,729 

1912 417 11,256} 170,375} 10,371] 16,114,7: 
1913. 351 11,386) 182,011) 10,847| 16,738,071 
1914. 433 12,981 0,1 10,858} 17,996,039 
1915. 452 14, 212,452) 10,858] 17,364,594 
1916. 263 13,428} 200,901) 10,849| 17,617,287 
1917. 280 14.193} 187,913| 10,916] 18.200,192 


\ 


H Arrests. 


Year. Police Police 
(Cal.) | Homi-| Other |Total all) Force, Dept. 
eide {Felon's} Crime. Expend. 
No. | _ No. | No. | No: | Dollars 
918. 256 11,776! 170,159) 10,896/ 19,394,614 
1919 309 13,812] 220,149] 10,907) 20,662,219 
1920. 254 13,319} 266,749] 10,905) 24,595,187 
1921. 261 12,382| 272,751} 11,507} 29,901,379 
1922, 290 ,446} 303,451] 11,940) 30,705,185 
1923. 295 12,741) 301,206) 12,720} 32,042,223 
1924 297 13,783} 346,270) 13,154) 33,187,918 
1925. 338 13,913} 333,0 14,150) 38,115,479 
1926. 306 13,073) 348,402] 15,950] 41,403,223 
1927. 282 11,832| 416,717) 16,973] 45,018,725 
1928. 373 12,609] 454,339) 17,769) 47,042,346 
1929. 373 12,837! 354,610} 17,7 48,705,918 
1930 377 13,350) 465,576] 18,633) 60,198,591 
1931 433 13,925| 477,324} 19,333) 63,910,282 
1932. 449 12,902) 516,128} 19,333] 65,253,948 
1933. 420 16,915| 460,484| 19,333) 61,493,887 
1934. 351 16,613) 556,640) 19,331 211, 
1935. 383 16,598] 732,233) 19,331| 61,132,154 


NEW YORK CITY PENAL AND CORRECTIONARY INSTITUTIONS. 


New York County Penitentiary, Weltare Island. 
It receives male prisoners from the five boroughs; 
normal capacity; 1,370 prisoners. One wing is set 
apart for those sentenced to the Workhouse. Self- 
committed drug addicts and court cases are also 
received in the institution. 

Correction Hospital (formerly the Workhouse), 
Rikers Island. This houses men only, transferred, 
from the Penitentiary and Workhouse. ; 

The Municipal Farm. Riker’s Island. Only men 

hysically fit are sent to this institution, from the 
Penitentiary, and the Workhouse. on Welfare Island, 
for construction work. On this island buildings were 
under construction in 1933 to house 2,000 inmates, 
to take the place of the Penitentiary and the Work- 
house on Welfare = 

The Reformaiory Prison, Hart's Island. Here 
are the aged and crippled and those unable to work; 
boys unfit for assignment to the New York City 
Reformatory at New Hampton; active cases of 
tuberculosis, and men: assigned to work in the 


dustries. : 
New York City Reornayy oe Male Misdemeanants, 
New Hampton, Orange County. This is a model 
lemeanants between the ages 


of sixteen and thirty are confined. 

There are three city prisons for the detention of 
court cases—the City Prison, Manhattan (known 
as the Tombs), the City Prison, Brooklyn (referred 
to at times as the Raymond Street Jail), and the City 
Prison, Queens, at Long Island City. ; 

Harlem Prison (121st St. and-Sylvan Place) is for 
males held for examination as witnesses. 

The House of Detention for Women and Hospital 
for Women on the site of the old Jefferson Market 
at 6th Ave. and 10th St., at a cost of $2,000,000, 
opened May 1, 1932. In 1933 women prisoners in the 
city prisons, Brooklyn and Queens, were transferred 
to the House of Detention. 

In this building are 4 institutions—penitentlary, 
workhouse, house of detention, for examination on 


— 


trial (for Manhattan only); Federal cases for trial or ~ 


transfer to sentenced institution. Capacity, 425. 

The Federal House of Detention is at West and 
Eleventh Streets. ¥ 

The House of Refuge, on Randall's Island, an 
institution for delinquent boys, has passed under the 
jurisdiction of the State; the inmates have been re- 
Moved to a new institution, at West Coxsackie. 
Greene County, and the City has converted the 
island into a park. 


aa ath Year, Manhattan. Bronx. 


by 
POPULATION OF N. Y. CITY BY BOROUGHS (PR ENT | 
(The city’s estimates made in the Bureau of Records, Dept. of Health, are as of aa ) . 


1 8. Census 33,131 4) 
a. 1798 ©, 60,515 
‘ “ “ n 
tte 133°706 
us o 202,589 
4 5 312,710 
Sf) Bea 
“ “ 942,292 78,1 
ss = 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 38,991 56,559 1,911,698 
= 4 1,441,216 90. 838,547 51,693 87,050 »907,414 
f 2 1,850,09, 200,507 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 3,437.202 
a = .| 2,331,54 430,980 1,634,¢ 969 84,041 4,766,88: 
(State Census). 2,137,747 515, 1,798,513 98,634 396,727 5,047,221 
{Gity's Est.)... 2,301,208 623,488 1,879,909 105,512 402,347 5,312,464 
3 PS 5 2,296,322 654,496 1,919,462 108,660 421,403 _ 6,400, 
Sane ie 2,291,436 685,504 1,959,015 111,808 440,459 5,488,222 
My A . 2,286,550 716,512 1,998,568 » 114,956 459,515 5,576,101 
1920 City's Bat). | 213688 faroas | Boagvie | iisses | dos'zor | Soss-76s 
920 Cit, Est. 2,263,839 PS 7 . f a , A 
1920 ze Be 2,223,193 9, 9: 2,097,570 122,642 558,200 5,811,549 
se vie 2,182,549 861,943 2,150,428 126,720 617,693 5,939, 
ps ae 2,141,905 3, 2,203,286 130,798 677,186 6,067,117 
a = 2,101,150 966,084 2,256,289 134,887 36,841 6,195, 
pe WS 2,060,506 1,018,083 2,309,147 138,965 796,334 6,323,035 
e Ae 2,019,86 1,070,082 2,362,005 143,043 855,827 6,450,8 
Gs “j 1,979,218 1,122,081 2,414,863 147,121 915,3: 6,578,603. 
a bs 1,938,463 1,174,223 2,467,866 151,210 974,975 6,706,737 
ce 1,897,819 1,226,222 2,520,724 155,288 1,034,468 6.834. 5: 
é 188 (U.S. Census). 1.867.312 1,265,258 2.560.401 158,346 1.079.129 6.930,446 
SV 1,859,590 4 1,275,13: 2,570,440 159,120 1,090,428 6,954,712 , 
Cs + 1,834,629 1,307,070 2,602,903 161,625 1,126,9 7,033,193 
ke x 1,813,6 1,333,972 2,630,249 163,734 1,157,745 7,099,304 
Sis eg 1,794,162 1,358,847 2,655,535 68: 1,186,205 7,160,434 
a - 1,773,256 1,385,595 2,682,724 167,782 1,216,807 7,226,164 
Bra 1,751,394 1,413,563 2,711,155 169,976 1,248,806 7,294,894 
fis ve 1,729,533 1,441,532 2,739,585 172, 169 1,280,805 7,363,624 


Th e foreign born in New York City in 1930 totaled 
“ vt eg ‘(fore eae whites, 2,293,400)—Bronx, 
Patines 881, ea Manhatten, 689,506; 


“2 


Of the foreign-born whites, Russia had furnished 
442,431; Italy, 440,250; Poland, 238,339; Germany, 
237/588: Irish Free State, 192.810; Austria, 127,169; 
England, 78,003; Hungary, 59,88: 3. 


“POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AREA OF NEW YORK CITY. 


1930. 1920. Increase( %) Sq. miles. |Pop. per sq. mi. 

CESS SS DRED OC Ean 10,901,424 8,505,404 28.2 2,514.11 4,336.1 

MS stalks: 27S 38,303 98,0 41.1 145.06 953.4 

2,915,056 2,254,319 29.3 1,159.84 513.3 

1,012,154 944,285 fe. 54.36 18,619.5 

114,589 95,783 19.6 9.73 11,776.9 

316,715 298,103 6.2 13.00 24,362.7 

442,337 414,524 6.7 23.57 18,767.0 

138,513 135,875 1.9 8.06 17,185.2 

w Yor 848,065 6,153,073 27.5 1,209.21 6,490.2 

New York cities... 7,065,092 5,720,22. 23.5 319.13 22,138.6 
New aon CY: eras ais 6,930,446 620,048 23.3 308.86 23,178.7 “ 
ynkers 34,646 100,176 34.4 20.13 688. , 


| NEW YORK STATE. 


Nassau. County—Glen Cove City, 
tead town, 186,735; Long Beach City, 5,817: 
ete town, 62,2 fod Oyster Bay town, 
otal county—303,05 


ffolk ee ees town, 19,291; Brook- 
en town, 28,291; East Hampton town, 6,569; 
Cyr ing town, 25,582; Islip town, 33,194; River- 
head to : Shelter Island town, 1, ‘113: Smith- 
wn, 11, 855; Southampton town, 15,341; 
rnold town, 11,669; Shinnecock and Poospatuck 
dae 194; total county—161,055. 


11,430; 


SRO 
Ind 


Pleasant cell 20,944; Mount Vernon’ city 

Newcastle town, 6 792; New Rochelle city 

; North Castle town 540; North Salem ee 

28; Ossining town, 17, 724; Pelham town, 11,851; 

dridge town, 602; Rye town, 37.495: Scarsdale 

9,6 ; Somers town, 1,514; White Plains city, 
‘Yorktown, 2,724, total county—520,947. 


tnam County—Carmel town, 3.424; Kent 
770; Patterson town, 1,196; Phillipstown 
3,982; Putnam Valley town, 859; Southeast 
503; total county—13,744 


ockland wi 11,803; Orangetor town, 10,188; 
sR ad cAal town, 11,603; Orangetown town, 18,029: 

tamapo town, 16,321; Stony Point\ town,’ 31458! 
“4 otal county—59, 599. ' 


\ 


\ 


POPULATION OF COUNTIES AROUND NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Bergen County (boroughs unless otherwise stated) 
—Clifiside Park, 15,267; Englewood City, 17,805; 
Garfield City, 29,739; Hackensack City, 24,568; Lodi, 
11,549; Lyndhurst Township, 17,362; Ridgefield Park 
village, 10,764; Ridgewood Village, 12,188; Ruther- 
ford, 14, Plo Teaneck township, 16,513; total county 


Essex County—Belleville town, 26,974; Bloom- 
field town, 38,077; E. Orange City, 68,020; Irvington. 
town, 56,733; Maplewood township, 21, 321; Mont- 
clair town, 42,017; Nutley town, 20,572; Orange City, 
35,399; So. Orange village, 13,630; W. Orange town, 
24,327; total county—833,513. 


‘Hudson County—Bayonne City, 88,979; Harri- 
son town, 15,601; Hoboken City, 59, 261; Kearny 
town, 40,716; No. Bergen township, 40.714; Union 
City, 58,659; Weehawken township, 14,807; W. New 
York town, 37,107; total county—690, 730. 


Passaic County—Clifton City. 46,875; Haw- 
ate 11,868; Passaie City, 62,959; total county— 


CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield County—Bridgeport City, 146,716; 
Greenwich town, 33,112; Norwalk City, 36,019: 


Stamford City, 46,346: Stratford town, 19,212; total — 
county—386,702. 


cd Au 


141,790 
78, 052 


CONGR ONH | 


, 5 2 5 
91,299 96,072 23 155,194 ‘i 
76,325 108° 117 __ 156,194 | 88,787 
71,722 85,663 Tot.. 1,867,312 2,284,103 
caf 


a 


BROOKLYN. 


1930. 


Total Total Total 
Pop. Pop. Pop. 


72,317 75,873 18 237,870 


72,994 23 78,127 


06 
283,876 97,110 a 
73,296 76,186 ||Tot..} 2,560,401 | 2 


ODNACRWN 


63,964 
215,477 


1930. 


1920. A y 1930. 


Total Total Total * Total Total. 
Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. 
101, 735 110,315 5 110,560 88,428 8 256,179 
117,611 6 277,645 70,482 ——- --- 
83,042 7 113,907 89,123 Tot.. 1,265,258 
4 84,195 
j 
‘ : QUEENS. 
1930. 1920. 1930. 1920. 1930. p 
Total Total Total Total 
; Pop. Pop Pop. Pop. 
1 151,197 78,805 4 297,272 83,175 6 112,800 
2 141,625 74,441 5 184 293 83,228 [$$$ 
3 191,942 76,593 Tot..} 1,079,129 
RICHMOND AND TOTAL CITY 
: 1930. 1920. 1930. 1920. 
; ‘ Total Total Total Fotal 
£ ‘op. ‘0D. Pop. Pop 
q 6,780 55,681 Tot. 158,346 116,531 t. a 
; at 566 60,850 city 6,930,446 


4,750,330 were citizens. 
g POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY, BY AGE, SEX, COLOR, NATIVIT 
: 


Total. No., by Sex. 
= 1930. 

Per Cent. 

1930. 


No. 


1920. 


1930. 


2 

iS 
SESES 
SSee 
5 


pe ke 
SOWMMASSOMMMM~K 


|SRRRERERNESS. 
Esssessss 
DOWORPROOAWWERIO 


_ Unknown. . : 
, nati hites comprised 2,123,-| mixed parentage’ numbered 576,864; f 
ass ie. hole Fro, 241. fomales: a a whites of | whites’ comprised 1,179,814 males and 

y parentage totaled 1,505, 200; native whites of | females; negroes consisted of 156,968 males sad 

L ‘parentage totaled 2,211, 761; native whites of | 738 females. 


oe, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, NEW YORK CITY FIN E BO 
: Soe by the Registrar of Records, Department of Health. Je d 
Stillbirths. — Infant Mort 
! Estimated er Deaths {per 1, ae 


5 Z Yaya | be )| Under | ‘ive- 
Pop.July 1. - po: li 1 Yr: | births. 


5,048,827 


14 h 75, 
100, 657 3 ie 75,057 


~ > HB pe ee 
SESSRESRRORESSEST SHES 
WEN WROMNINAPANOOO wo 


BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


(Figures are included in the table for the five boroughs. In this and the following table the figures have been : 
ficially revised as to births, deaths and still births to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since. 


2 Deaths. 
Still- Mar- All \ 
Births. | births. | riages. | Causes. | Tubere’s} Pneum. . | Cancer. |Nervous. 


Bee 


EEE 


ety cote 
pheo0 bo 
Om to CO 


2 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2 
2 
2. 


Cone > 
SOny 
Ha 2 St) 


Bronx, Richmond. 
-| Births. |M’r'ges.| Deaths. ig , .| Births. |M’r’ges.|Deaths. 
16,144 


Bathos 747 
+5 9,730) 11,541 P 
ei 28,957 18,805} 10,981] 7 11723 16,082 


DEATHS FROM STREET ACCIDENTS. 
Yr. | Veh. | Cars.{Autos.{; Yr. | Veh. [ Cars.)Autos. 


961 
1,022 


| 3°705) 15,134]} 
31912, 14,992 


NEW YORK CITY SUICIDES. 


Rate Rate Rate Rate 
Suicide) per » Suicide} per Suicide} per Suicide} per 
Year. | Deaths) 100,000|} Year. Deaths) 100,000}; Year. | Deaths) 100,000|| Year. | Deaths} 100,000 __ 
Popu- Popu- Popu- Popu= "4 
lation. lation. lation. ' iatlon. : 
1899. . 18.71 |} 1909.. 890 19.21 1918 724 13.19 1927 
1900.. 22.08 |} 1910.. $25 17.24 1919 703 12.61 1928 
1901.. 20.06 1911... 788 16.17 1920 670 11.79 1929 
1902... 1.06 1912... 802 16.17 1921 831 14.30 1930 
1903. . 21.29 1913. . $45 16.74 1922 789 13.28 1931 
1904... 21.87 1914.. 935 18.20 1923 825 13.60 1932 
i 1905.. 6.39 |} 1915.. 958 18.34 1924 829 13.38 1933 
1906... 16.97 || 1916.. 836 15, 1925 935 14.79 1934 
: 1907... 16.46 1917... 778 14.41 1926 904 14.01 35.64 
: 1908: . . 22.24 
5 
4 DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK CITY. 
i Man-}| The |Brook-} Tot. Man-| The | Brook-| Tot. Man-|_ The |Broo 
q Yr. |hattan|Bronx.| lyn. | City. || Yr.|hattan|Bronx.} lyn. | City. .}| hattan|Bronx.| lyn 
1903} 473 630 ||1914 
1904] 487 (| 1915! 
_  1905]} 396 
' 1906} 392 
1907} 482 
. 1908] 279 
. 1909 
+ 1910) 409 
_ 391i} 382] 44 1 E 
3 1912} 349 42 23 
_ 49131 436 29 


74 Whereas the death rate charged to cancer generally | participate in this increase. + Are 

shows an upward trend during the past thirty years, A careful study would seem to warrant the con- 

the death rate from “visible’’ cancer shows) prac- | clusion that cancer is probably no more prevé i 

tically no change. If cancer were actually becom- | now, in any given age group, than it was ( 
ing more prevalent in the various groups, it | tion ago—From a 1934 Bulletin of the 

a would be strange not to have the ble cancers | Department of Health. 


NEONATAL MORTALITY, NEW YORK CITY. Wen tas 


Death as 
Infant | Deaths Rate | Popula- | Deaths |Rate | 

Mortality; Under Under | tion 1-11 1-11 
Rate. 1 Month | 1 Month.| Months. 


126,300 
124,400 
123,600 
123,700 
124,200 
124,800 
121,600 
125,100 
121,900 

400 


Deaths 
Under 
1 Year. 


os 
— 
LW AO NI 


Pee at pk et pt pea fet pet pe 
CNSR POUR OO 


Dh he Ft at pk pe et 


gene cusaeees 


NNWOANNMOWADR HR AAICOH RON Ooi 
25 
Saw 


8 
HHONOMRWOWHWOOHODHH DORE ROO 


: 3 89,522 2,036 

476 | 2933 | 36:1 | 89600 | 1,867 | 20.7 
ulation 1-11 months is estimated on the basis of births minus 
3 are estimated. ‘Tee 


, 


Nei 
NEW. YORK CITY AS: 


} ‘ poof 3 “Personal 17 “Grand { 
Special Total o: j r Totals. 


Realt; “Other Realty of 3 
: Than Corp'n. Corporat'n.| Franchises. |Preced. Col’ns.| Property. 
a |e es ie eee 


: _ Dollars. Dollars. Doliars.- Doilars. Dollars. Doilars. 
7,96 ; 417,712,584|. 8,626,121,707| 2 8 
crs Be Greets e ts 428'256,579| 9,9727895,104 
ry ; 426,500,910] 10,249,991,835 
429,630,770 i 5 3 
428,559,749 ‘4 9! 3 rs 
453,958,153 1 
312,067,300 
324,558,350 


564,413,855 
ee ee 
3,150] 672,698,862 ,160, 197.095, 
‘11171349573! Abo 600 b 319,059,715| 18,782.070. 455,801,998 
934. .|16,062.384,318| 394,785.450| 692,056. No tax on | 17,149. 471,296,432 
1635. ||15:565,721.731| 386,925,200| 697,124,268] 16,649,771,199| ......... 16,649.771,199| 468,549,374 
1936. .|14,868,626,906|1, 114,802,375] 695,334,267] 16,678,763,548] ...... 16,678,763,548 


Ms GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK CITY, BY BOROUGHS. 
Sa eT 


fn Man- Man- 
year. hattan, | Brooklyn.| Queens. |Richmond. Year. pataw Brooklyn.| Queens. |Richmond. 
The Bronx. 
Cents Cents. Cents. Cents. 
2 .53 1929. 2 2.66 2.66 2.66 
2 2. 1930. 2 2.65 2.68 2.71 
2 2. 1931. 2. 2.62 2.69 2.63 
2. 2. 1932... .|2. k 2.67 ‘2.74 2.72 
2. 2. 1933....}2. : 2.44 2.48 2.46 
2 2. 1934. 2.72-2 2.81 2.83 2.80 
2 2. 1935. 2 2.81 2.86 2.80 
2 « 1936. 2 2.72 2.79 2.73 
2 5 


lumn is MC.thattan, second is Bronx. 


Basic Tax Rates. : Figures represent cents per , (1934) 2.56; (1935) 2.71; (1936) 2.65. 

Mar or dollars per $100 of assessed valuation— The gross tax rates consist of the basic tax rate for 

922) 2.74; (1923) 2.73; (1924) 2.73; (1925) 2.68; | budget purposes, plus the rate added thereto for City- 
6) 2.68; (1927) 2.66; (1928) 2.66; (1929) 2.55; | wide and Borough assessments levied and collectible 

0) 2.53; (1931) 2.57; (1932) 2.59; (1933) 2.33: | with the taxes. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS. 


Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. . 
,186,771,887| 753,308,264 }1,937,811,205 E i 
78,847,633| 852,447,403 |: 818, ‘" 
864,008,890 93 
926,682,418 


84, 
,189,244,183 
1,407,539,417 


4 


2'175,700,229 

1'998'973'830 
7 |1,902'800,823 060, Gealone sear aan 
1,908;861,487 


YORK CITY TAXES. 


‘ 
April 1—Work of assessing property for next 
onatlng St font PEED acs eaa 
pril 1— alf of real estate tax due. If not ~ 
paid on or before April 30 interest at the rate of 10% 
per annum accrues from April 1. Second half real 
estate tax may be paid (provided first half is paid) 
and a discount will be allowed thereon from date of 
payment to October 1 at the rate of'4% a year. 
April 30—Last day to pay ist half real estate tax 
without interest. If ndt paid before May 1, interest 
accrues at the rate of 10% per annum from Aprill. 
June 30—Proceedings to review determination of <a 
Tax Commissioners to reduce valuations must be 
Pet, as Boots showin 
ct. 1—Tax books sho real propert; 
ments for next year open for mapereoas id Mies 
Oct. 1—Second half of real estate tax due. If not 
paid on or before October 31 interest at the rate of 
a per annum accrues from October 1. : 
et. 31—-Last day to pay second half of real estate 


ermen. / 
a,. 3—Tax rates are fixed Gt Board’of Aldermen. 
ri aS wea ed corey ma ied to property own- |) 
ers who have register eir names and addresses | tax without penalty. If not paid before Ni 

Merritt: the Clty Collects, at the property ‘las’ men, | Cingees : pyenhee aa 
_ been so registered, bills may be obtained by writing ftom ‘Ootober L. af he take Oe ates 


_ to the office of the City Collector in the Borough 15—Last day to file application for reduc- 


= 


oy. 
___ in which the property is located. tion ot Teal estate valuation. 


Pai, « 2 ¢.' ee 


t y e aw, seu = 

; Fie Pin oe ; 
"The helght districts run from one-quarter to tw 
and one-half times the width of the street, r, 


_The area allowances run from 100 cent. in A 
ig Se to i — ye 2h 
ie resolution not retroactive; buildings and 
in existence prior to July 25, 1916, are not 
affected, unless altered. 
AS many exceptional situations exist, the City 
Charter provides that a board of standards and ap- 
peals can, after a hearing and in accordance with pre- 
7 scribed rules, vary the strict letter of the law Seretding 
: a pega permits. Its decisions are subject to court 


WwW. 
By the zoning plan the City is divided into four 
classes of ‘“‘use"’ districts: (1) residence, (2) business, 
(3) retail, (4) unrestricted. 

In a residence district no building shall be erected 
other than a building, with its usual accessories, ar- 
ranged, intended or designed exclusively for one or 

more of the following specified uses: (1) Dwellings, 
which shall include dwellings for one or more families 
and boarding houses and also hotels which have 
thirty or more —— rooms. (2) Clubs, excepting 
clubs the chief activity of which is a service custo- 
marily carried on as 2 business. 

(3) Churches; (4) Schools, libraries, public mu- 
seums. court houses, fire houses, police stations, and 
local electrically-operated pumping stations for sup- 
ply of water for domestic uses, and (or) fire protection: 
(5) Philanthropic or eleemosynary uses or institu- 
tions, other than correctional institutions. 

(6) Hospitals and _ sanitariums; (7) Railroad 
Dassenger stations; (8) Farming, truck gardening, 

: nurseries or green houses. 

In a residence district no building or premises shall 

be used for any use other than a use above specified 


THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


The cornerstone of the New York Municipal 
Building, said to be the largest structure of Its kind 
in the world, was laid in 1909 by Mayor George 
B. McClellan; work was started in January, 1910; 
and occupancy was begun in 1913. The site, a 
art of which had sheltered for many years the 
Btaats-zeitung daily newspaper, cost $7,300,000. 
The total cost of the building, including architects’ 
and engineers’ fees, was $11,787,213.62. The 
architects were McKim, Mead & White. ; 

_ + The building faces west on Center St. and east 

on Park Row. Its extreme north-and-south dimen- 

sion is 450 feet; east-and-west, ‘eet. 
> Number of stories in height, including tower 
stories, 40. 

, Height from curb to main cornice, 337 feet. 
Height from main cornice to top of figure, 243 feet. 
Total height of building from curb to top of figure, 

580 feet. 
Estimated ge i py a SF BO 0G pounds. 

f Net office area, r square feet. 

»A Total cubical contents of the building, 19,490,000 
cubic feet. ? : 

Maximum depth of caisson foundations below 

147 feet. 

~ a depth of caisson foundations below 

mean high water, 112 feet. 

, Granite required, 750,000 cubic feet. 

Steel required, 26,000 tons. 

’ There are 30 passenger elevators and one extra 

large combined freight and passenger elevator. The 

7 whole system 7 Pome syo in 1936 at a cost of 

ximatel: i B 
apne first floor is-utilized in part for entrances and 
exits to the building and subway. 


Mayor's Committee on City Planning in the 

‘ poseiar of 1936 completed a survey of the rentals 

ui aid (1929-1934) in 1,838,876 occupied family units 

/ ie New York. The average family pays $34 a month 

for living quarters, and more than of the families 

oo pa reece percentage 
e 

but also the 

um rentals. 


ws re PLT) 


units studied, 


less a month, and 


g Law; Municipal Building. — 


- THE ZONING LAW. 


| after public notice and heating. 


AVERAGE RENT IN N. Y. CITY—$34 PER MONTH. 


‘ 


: 
4 
tor which buildings may be erected and for the ac- 
cessory uses customarily incident thereto. ‘The term , 
accessory use shall not include a business nor shail it : 
include any building or use not located on the samo 
lot with the building or use to which it is accessory’ 
A private garage for more than 3 motor vehicles 
Shall not be deemed an accessory use. Space ina ~— 
private garage for 1 motor vehicle of other than a 
commercial type may be rented. xh 
In a business district no building or premises shall — 
be used and no building shall be erected which is” 
arranged, intended or designed to be used for any. 
trade, industry or use that is noxious or offensive by 
reason of the emission of odor, smoke, gas or noise; _ > 
but car barns or places of amusement shall not be ‘*: 
excluded. Manufacturing not expressly prohibited 
in a business district may be carried on provided 
that not more than 25 per cent of the total floorspace _ 
of the building is so used. ae 
In a retail district the same regulations and restric- : 
Peay 


tions shall apply as are provided for business districts t 
except that any manufacturing other than that 
which is incidental to the conduct of a retail business 
on the premises shall not occupy more than 5 per cent — 
of the floor space of the building. Ry 
No garage jor more than five cars and no gasoline 
service station may be erected or extended withina 
distance of 200 feet from the nearest entrance to or — 
exit from any school, and no garage may be erected | 
within 200 feet of any hospital maintained as a chari- — 
table institution. Parking of cars in open lots is 
under the same restrictions as garages. me 
The zoning regulations and districts previous! 
established may be changed by the Board of Estima’ 
and Apportionment on its own motion or on petition, 


The basement, having an area of two and one- 
eighth acres, is utilized in part as a station for the 
subway, which runs directly underneath the building, 

The Municipal Building is practically ‘U’’ shaped 
with the hollow of the ‘‘U” forming a court opento 
the west. ' eb 

Chambers St. runs through the middle of the 
building, and the court is closed on the western 
elevation by an open screen of columns, which serye 
the purpose of binding together the north and south 
pavilions of the building. “By 

This colonnade rises to an average height of 70 
feet, and is to be crowned by colossal figures. The 
colonnade is continued around the building in the 
shape of pilasters of the same height as the colu 

Above this surrounding colonnade of col 
and pilasters comes the main wall surface of the buil 
ing, which is treated with vertical bands, and the 
colonnade is echoed at the top of the building by 
one of less height. i 

From the middle of the court on the eastern side 
rises the tower, which'has been given a municipal | 
character; that is, one in consonance with the tower 
of the City Hall, and of a character that has been — 
used frequently in city halls in this country and 
abroad. it 

The copper figure surmounting the tower rer 
sents Civic Fame, and is that of a woman in a fi 
ing robe. Her height is 20 feet and she is poised 
@ copper ball. ; a) 

Her left hand holds a mural crown of five. 

ts, representing the five boroughs, surrounc 
By. dolphins, emblem of a seaport. On her right 
arm is a shield on which is the city’s coat of arms. 


59; 24.2 per cent are in the class from $20 
ae 20.7 ar pone rent for $19 a month or less. _ 
Of 349,076 Bronx units, only 3.2 per cent sae 
or more; 81.5 per cent rent for $30 to $59; 14.6 per 

cent are in the $20-$29 class, and 7-10 of I per 
pring in $19 or less. cf 
In Brooklyn, 694,918 units showed 5.6 per ce of Vaso 
from 
20 to $29, and 8.6 per cent $19 or less. . ey 
.517 units in Queens, 6.7 per cent pay ‘ 
aetna ae pay from $30 to $59; 18.3 pay $3040 
$29, and 1.3 per cent pay $19 or less. ‘ 5% : 
For Richmond, the comparative figures in 41,048 
units were found to be 2.8; 50, 41.3, and 5.9 percent, 
respectively. y Pi 


MANHATTAN, 


Est. 
Cost. 


oe a 
YEAR. No. of! 
Bidgs. 


N 


Dollars. 

49,622,400] 1,023) 8,500,863 
838] 96,703,029] 2.028) 44,034,405 
489| 64,652,869 962} 28,119.100 
783| 96,199,860] 1,115) 18,585,600 

936|121,032,441] 3,529 72,150,73 
1,075|140,941,677| 4,748]107,081,184 
1,569]178,981,460] 5,472|122,731,203 
926} 258,761,585| 6,512/127,979,621 
940}370,776,504| 4,557|150,674,402 
817(310,625,970| 3,300}202,125,000 

4 714|259,100,515| 5,110)163,171, 

916)323,913,420} 4,433) 182,905,549 
837|543,882,265| 2,133 89:356,707 
§76| 166,733,525] 1,712 912,559 
233| 106,639,946] 1,821] 61,544,377 
155 832] 5,839,560 
138 668) 17,959,060 
183} 18,411,700 ,258,375 
300| 24,930,865 513} 18,575,983 


BRONX. 


No. of 
Bldgs. 


Est. 
Cost. 


Dollars. 


Bldgs. 


ollar: 
3,019 16. 499, 382 
5, 770| 34.813,720 
5,121] 40,300,600 


6, 683 130,095,210 
5.359 


No. of 


Est. No. of. Est. ‘ 
Cost. Bldgs. Cost. — Bidgs. } 


60,306,610 
61,056,092 
14/108,280 
9,826,095 
12'973,580 
37,397,365 


68,535,620 

12,849,495 

11,657,269 
9 50 


972,506 
24,074,805 


3/956,156 


Est. 
Cost. 


Dollars. 


ldgs. 


, 8,447) 80,593,938) |1 


6,322} 39,210,756 


9. ||25,402|221,745,978 


10,705|145, 644,339 
ee 287|120,458,920 
| ]13/709]156,019, 153 
-112,871]191,386,606 


ments |ments in 


79,253 


Name and Location. 


Wall Tower, 70 Pine St. 


, A., Rockefeller Center. :. |: 


anhattan, 40 Wall St. 
Byyoo worn, 233 Broadway 
Reropoutin nuaite: 1 Madiso 


Astoria, 301 Park Ave. 


ire State, 34th St. and 5th Ave. 
ysler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St.. 


. .|19,436/221,265,897 
. .|87,105/431,830,628 
. .}51,750|587,690,952 

.170,9941755,817,826 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation. 


Tene- | Apart- poe Estimated 


Cost. 


Dollars. 
19,684| 17,420,500 
27,784 38, 098/000 
987584| 117,699,400 
aa: 297 140, iy 400 

6,388} 2 cs 
13S, 402/211, O13, 200 
224'978|295.134,500 
271.500|341.904600 


HIGH BUILDINGS I 


Stories. | Height. 
No. Feet. 


‘Netherlands, are a oothst. 
E oe i Bt. 


ity and Building. 


Cleveland, Terminal Tower..... 
C aie 


Weg 


eis ee eee) 
Field Estate. . 
-1No. La Salle 8 


BUILDINGS IN OTHER U. S. CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT. 


Stories. | Height. 
No. Feet, 


44 

38 557 
45 555 
42 535 
49 531 
45 526 
40 523 
37 504 
42 519 


TOTAL—WHOLE 


CITY. 


Est. 
Cost. 


No. 
ot 
Bldgs. 


Est. 
Cost. 


No. 
of 
Bldgs.’ 


YEAR. 


Dollars. Dollars. 
.» |60,479) 777,598,099 | /1 . .|20,465/353,057,721 
5. .|61,501/ 946,916,566 . -|21,307 08, aeoress 
1 2158/047 987,446,787 $ 
. .|47,071| 821,678,366 
:]38}8051851:734,858 


. :}23;515]861,220,430 8,915 108,935,174 


Estimated 


Tene- | Apart- 
Cost. 


Rooms 
Iments |ments in in 


Year. 


Dollars. 
245,549/320,343,400 . 
183, vie 267/828,100 

83'441|138/882'100 
107, $40 159,885,784 
19,589| 25,347,500 
3/211] 3064000 
10/511} 10;174/000 
28/887| 26,074,475 


72,724 


~ 


N NEW YORK CITY. 
Stories, |Height 
No. Feet, 


Name and Location. 


U. 8. Court House, 505 Pearl St. 

Carlyle, Madison Ave. and 76th St. 
General Electric, 570 Lexington Ave. 
N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave 


International Bldg. (Rocke. Cen.) 
Consolidated Gas, 14th St. &Irving Pl. 
Chase ey pee Bank, 20 Pine St... 
B’k, N. Y. & Trust Co., 48 Wall 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Ave..... 
W’msb’gh Say. Bk., 1] HansonE 

Noid 22 East 40th St 


: St ries. 
City and Building. ‘No. Hight. 


Pittsburgh, Gulf Building... 
Cincinnati, Carew Tower 
Union Central 


Detroit, Penobscot..........5.4 47 
Columbus, O., A. I. U. Citadel. . 46 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust... _ 35 
Seattle, Smith Tower. 42 . 
Philadelphia, City Hall ‘Tower.. as 
Hartford, Traveler’s Tower. . 24 


New York City—Public Libraries. 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Central Building of the Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, huilt by the city, was opened May 23, 
1911; cost, $9,000.000. Ss “a :. 

Corporate endowment funds provide for books, 
Salaries and other costs of the Reference Department 
in theCentral Building and for the Central Circula- 
tion Branch and Central Children's Room in that 
building. The Circulation Department is maintained 
through annual appropriations by the City of New 
York and serves three Boroughs—Manhattan, The 
Bronx, and Richmond. 

The branch library buildings usually contain lend- 
ing and reference departments for adults, similar 
departments for children, lecture rooms used for 
meetings for educational purposes and for organiza- 
tions for social betterment. The branch libraries 
work in concert with the schools and pay special 
attention to the Americanization of foreign-born 
citizens. In addition to the branches there are the 
Municipal Reference Library, Library for the Blind, 
Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, and Picture 
Collection (lending). 

The Reference Department, in the Central Build- 
ing, in addition to its main reading room, has special 
rooms devoted to art and prints, American history, 
maps, soe eg music, genealogy, Slavonic liter- 
ature, Jewish literature, Oriental literature, eco- 
nomics and public documents, books for the blind, 
periodieals, science, technology, and newspapers. 

‘There are three exhibition rooms, and two galleries 
which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart art col- 
lections, with portraits of Washington, by Gilbert 
Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, Copley, 
Turner, etc. The Avery collection of prin notable. 

Director, H. M. Lydenberg: Chief of the Refer- 
ence Dept., K. D. Metcalf; Chief of the Circulation 
Department, Franklin F. Hopper. . 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES. 


MANHATTAN—33 E. Broadway; 192 E. Broad- 
way; 61 Rivington St.; 388 E. Houston St.; 66 
Leroy St.; 135 2d Ave., near 8th St.; 331 E. 10th St.; 
251 W. 13th St.; 228 E. 23rd St.; 209 W. 23d St.; 
803 E. 36th St.; 457 W. 40th St.; 564 Lexington Ave.; 


can, Geographical Society, Broadway and W. 
amenth St.—Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
American Museum of Natural History, Central 

Park West, corner W. 77th St. 
American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
Broadway. 
Columbia Univ., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave. and 7th St.—Open § 
SA ee ae 
Institute, 22 E. t. 
Eee are Reference. : E. bi igre Admittance by 
ointment to students o: ‘ 
hes aye ea eee aad Bos 15th St.—Open 
Mondays, W' 2 ays. 
ical and Biographical, 122 E. 58th St.— 
Sena 830 A. M. too M.; closed on Sundays. 
lier, 47 W. 60th St. 
Hivpanin Society, W. 156th St., near Broadway. 
Historical Society, 170 Central Park West—9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except August and holidays. 
Huntington Free, 7 Westchester Sq., Bronx. 
Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 
Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5.20 P. M. 


742 10th Ave. near 51st St.; 121 B. 58th St.; 328 EB. 
67th St.; 190 Amsterdam Ave. near 69th St. 

1465 York Ave., near 78th St.; 222 B. 79th St.; 
444 Amsterdam Ave., near 81st St.; 112 B. 96th St.; 


206 W. 100th St.; 174 EB. 110th St.; 203 W. 115th Stas 


116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. Room 108a; Colum- 
bia Univ. Library; 9 W. 124th St.; 224 B. 125th St.; 
618 W. 125th St.: 103 W. 135th St.; 503 W. 145th 
St.; 1000 St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 160th St.; 535 W. 
179th St.; 215 Sherman Ave. near 207th St. 
RICHMOND—14 Bay Street, St. George; 75 
Bennett St., Port Richmond; 976 Gastieton Ave., W. 
New Brighton; 132 Canal St., Stapleton; 7430 Amboy 
Rd., Tottenville; 56 Gifford’s Lane, Great Kills; 
155 Third St., New Dorp (Hughes Memorial Library). 
THE BRONX—321 E 


St.; 78 W. 168th St.; 610 E. 169th St.; 1205 Harrod 
ve. (Clason’s P’t.); 1866 Washington Ave., cor. 
176th St.; 2019 University Ave.; 879 E. 180th St.; 
707 Rhinelander Ave.; 2556 Bainbridge Ave.; 3041 
Kingsbridge Ave.. near 230th St.: 325 City Island 
Ave.; 4054 Carpenter Ave., near 223d St.; 4304 
Katonah Ave. y 

Hours, Central Building: 9 A M. to 10 P.M.; 1 to 
10 P-M. Sundays. Branches: 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

As of Jan. 1, 1936, the Library contained 2,411,600 
books and pamphlets in the Reference Department, 
and 1,397,104 books in the Circulation Department, 
&@ total of 3,808,704. 

In 1935 there were recorded as using the Reference 
Department collections, 2,795,004 readers. They 
consulted 4,290,579 volumes. 

The number of readers and visitors counted enter- 
ing the building was 3,814,527. 

In the Circulation Department 11,211,340 volumes 
were borrowed for home use. 

The assets of the Library, Dec. 31, 1935, totaled 
$51,555,955.80; expenditures were $2,938,956.87. 

The city of New York appropriated for carrying 
on the work of the Circulation Department and the 
Municipal Reference Library in the Municipal Build- 
ing, and for maintenance and repairs of the Central 
Building, during 1935, the sum of $1,407,054.49. ~ 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN MANHATTAN. 


Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10.30 P. M. 

Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Soc.,‘20 W. 44th St. 

Mercantile, 17 E. 47th St., 149 Broadway—8.30 
A, M. to 6 P. M. 

Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave, and 82d 
St.—Open daily, 10 A. M. to5 P. M. ' 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, Library; 33 E. 36th St. 

New York Society, 109 University Place—Open 
9 A, M. to 6 P. M. 

New York University, Washington Square; Univer- 
sity Heights. 

Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 22d St. 


Seaman's, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Union Th. Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th St.—Open 
8.45 A. M.to5 P.M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. 

United Engin Society, 29 W. 39th St.—Open 
daily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

Young Men’s Christian Ass’n—At branches— 
Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 2 to 10 P. M. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lex. Ave. at 92d St. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass’n—At the several 
branch pen 9 A. M. to 9.15 P. M., Sundays 
exce! f 


THE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Maintained by the City of New York to serve 
the Borough of Queens. The Administration head- 
quarters are in the Central Building, 89-14 Parsons 
Blvd., Jamaica, which was built from funds ap- 
propriated by the City and opened to the public 
April i, 1930. The Central Building houses the 
Central Circulation, Central Children’s Room, 
Genera! Reference Department and special rooms 
devoted to Long Island history and genealogy, 


art and music, business, science and technology, 
periodicals, education. 4 
There are 27 branch libraries giving reference as 
well as lending service, 15 community stations and 
164 other agencies for the distribution of books. 
The library has 563,298 volumes, 305,201 regis- 
tered borrowers and circulated 3,709,954 volumes 


for home use during 1935. The City a) propriation — 


for its maintenance for 1935 was $648,952.29. 
The library has no private endowments. t 
Chief Librarian, Louis J. Bailey. - 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES. 


Cer cast room) 253 


Ave.; 
Liberty Ave., Richmond Hill; Northern Blvd. 


9620 Northern Blvd. Corona; Ozone Park, 9511 101 
Ave.; Poppenhusen, 121-23 14 Ave. College Point; 
Queens Viiage 214-61 Jamaica Ave; Richmond 
Hill, 118-14 Hillside Ave.; Ridgewood, 2012 Madison 
St.; St. Albans, 187-27 Central Ave.; Seaside, 206 
Beach 91 St., Rockaway Beach; Steinway 2161 
31 Street, L. I. City; Sunnyside, 4508 Queens Blvd; 
Whitestone, 14-16 150th St; haven, 8541 
Forest ages whe oh Woodside, 54-22 Skillman Avenue. 

Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A. M, 
to9 P.M. 


eyes wages 


Te 


fy 


New York City— Bro 


_ -<__ Maintained by the City of New York to serve the 
_ Borough of Brooklyn. Administration headquarters, 
1 Hanson Pi. The General Reference Department 
is at Montague Branch (Central Building at Grand 
* Army Plaza not completed); there are 34 branch 
libraries, one community station, 30 deposit stations 
~~. and 609 other agencies for distribution of books. 
~~ ‘The Department of library extension loans collec- 
tions to institutions and organizations. 
» The general reference department has one of the 
largest and best collections of reference works in the 
— country and each branch library also has a reference 
collection. 
4 he library has 1,100,652 volumes, 450,044 
-_—s registered borrowers and circulated 6,638,564 
volumes for home reading during 1935, The city 
appropriation for 1935 was $785,790.55. It had 
additional revenues of $91,303.57 from state grants, 
endowments, fees for overdue books and other 
miscellaneous sources. 
Circulation Branches—Bay Ridge, 73d St. and 
Ridge Boulevard; Bedford, Franklin Ave, at Han- 
cock St.; Borough Park, 5211 13th Ave.; Brownsville, 
Glefimore Ave. and Watkins St.; Brownsville Chil- 
dren’s, Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bushwick, that 
Ave. and Siegel St. 

F Canarsie, 1141 E. 92d St.; Carroll Park, Clinton 
and Union Sts.; City Park, St. Edwards St. and 
Auburn PIl.; Coney Island, 2880 Stillwell Ave.; 


ce 


The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe Island, New 
ork Harbor, was first proposed soon after the 
'ranco-German War by a group of prominent 
_ Frenchmen, who commissioned one of their number, 
Frederic August Bartholdi, seulptor (born 1833, 
died 1904). to do the work. The U.S. Congress 
Feb. .22, 1877, authorized President Hayes to set 
{ | @ site on the island, which Bartholdi, on a 
visit, had suggested. A committee was formed 
hl 874 to raise funds. In France,. 180 cities, 40 
, general councils, many societies, and thousands of 
people contributed. In the United States, by the 
- | of “‘The World,” $300,000 was raised for the 
. The statue po about $700,000, making 


‘There are eleven points in the star. 
P LA nent earries in her left arm, pressed against her 
whe 


‘BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE. 


clyn-. 


j acovelt 
Crown Heights, 401 Rogers Ave.; DeKalb, Bushwicl 
and DeKalb Aves., Hast, Arlington Ave. and War- 5 
wick St., Eastern Parkway, Eastern Parkway and 
Schenectady Ave.; Flatbush, Linden Blvd. and Flat- — 
bush Ave. * 
Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 95th St.; Gerritsen 
Beach, 305 Gerrittsen Ave.; Greenpoint, Norman Ave. 
and Leonard St.; /rving, Irving Ave. and Woodbine ~ 
St.: Kensington, 771 McDonald Ave.; Kings High- — 
way, 1663 E. 17th St.; Leonard, Devoe and Leonard 
Sts.: Macon, Lewis Ave. and Macon St. d 
Mapleton, 6107 18th Ave.; Midwood, 984 E. 12th 
St.: Montague, 197 MontagueeSt.; New Utrecht, 8210 
18th Ave.; Pactfic, 4th Ave. and Pacific St.; Prospect. 
6th Ave. and 9th St.; Red Hook, Richards St. an 
Visitation Pl.; Saratoga, Hopkinson Ave. and Macon 
St.; Sheepshead Bay, 1802 Jerome Ave.; South, 4th 
Ave. and 51st St.; Tompkins Park, Marcy and Greene 
Aves.; Williamsburgh, Division and Marcy Aves. 
Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M., Saturday 9 A. M. to 1 P. M., and on legal 
holidays from 2 to 6 P.M. Montague Branch open ~ 
ser wad” A.M. to 9P.M., Sundays and holidays  — 
to 


Completion is likely, possibly in 1937, of the monu- 
mental Central Library Edifice on the northeast 
side of Flatbush Avenue, facing Prospect Park, at 
the junction of Eastern Parkway. “The huge un- 
finished stone structure has been for years a favorite 
roosting place for pigeons, and swallows. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY, ON BEDLOE iSLAND. 


tne date, in block letters, July 4, 1776, as meaning 
Liberty based on Law. 

The head of the Statue was completed for the 
Paris Exposition, in 1878; the forearm had been 
sent to America and shown at the Centennial Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, in 1876. Thence it was 
transferred to Madison Square, New York City, 
where it remained until 1886. On Oct. 24, 1881, 
the framework and base were put in place at 
Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Ambassador, 
driving the first rivet. The Statue was finished in 
1883; on July 4, 1884, M. De Lesseps, President 
of the French Committee, officially presented the 
Statue to Ambassador Morton; on Aug. 5, 1884, 
the cornerstone of the pedestal was laid on Bed- 
loe's Island; late in June, 1885, the French vessel, 
Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the Statue at 
New York; the work of putting the parts together 
was begun in May, 1886, the Statue was unveiled on 
oes. i, mate 

e new floodlight system was put in effect in 
October, 1931, by Mlle. Jose Laval, daughter of the 
French premier. Ninety-six 1,000-watt lights, placed 

estal 


at the eleven corners of the. star-shaped 
I C fiashed upward on the monument. oe 
a book Tepresenting the Law. which has on it | there are fourteen 1,000-watt lamps. 


For the torch’ 


; ight from base to torch 
- Foundation of pedestal to torch 
a | to top of head 


novated through P. W. A. funds, the interior-of 
8 Statue now presents freshly tinted walls, a new 
ighting system, sandstone floors and arched, copper- 
mameled ceilings, while the two dedicatory bronze 


tates, and ‘“‘commemorates the alliance of the two 
‘nations in achieving the independence of the United 
States of America, and attests their abiding friend- 
hip’. The other recounts that the pedestal was built 
voluntary contributions from the American people, 

_ and names the construction and executive committees. 

i A little theatre was installed in the Statue in 1935 
re a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, gives 
jummary of the history and construction of the 
jue. A large relief map and skyline charts in the 


pce ACTORS THEO VO Tie c6 winmiad ton aon 
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upper elevator enable visitors to identify the land- 
marks and Bana ae of New York. The tans 
is visited by 250,000 persons in a year. 

Bedloe Island is the site of a U. §. Army post 
called Fort Wood, under the jurisdiction of Head- 
quarters on Governors Island. It is reached by a 
ferry from the Battery. By a presidential order. | 
effective Aug. 10, 1933, the Statue of Liberty was 
pu under control of the Department of the Interior 

he limits of the National Monument (Statue of - 
Liberty), located on Bedloe Island, is officially de- 
fined by its eleven-pointed star base. Jurisdiction 
over Bedloe Island, exclusive of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, is still vested in the War Department. . 

Bedioe Island lies 2,950 yards southwest from the _ 
Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, the pat- 
entee under Gov. Nicolls, and was ceded to the United 
States in 1800, having been used previously for 


quarantine purposes. Fort Wood was built in 1841 
on the site of an older fort. In 1 used as ¢ 
hospital for immigrants, step acy 


; 


' Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. Bartlett; 8S. F. B. Morse | Fame. These doors contain medallions conmeclbate) 


THE HALL OF cay FOR GREAT AMERICANS, AT N. Y. UNIVERSITY. 
' @irector, Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson; Executive Office, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City.) 
_ The names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are | Newcomb, the astronomer, and Grover Cleveland, 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors con- | President and statesman, were chosen in 1935. 
_ sisting of approximately one hundred American men | ,, toy pig etry es Of See Da ens Psy gant: 
na - 
and women of distinction representing every State of | tablets, with the exception of Grover Cleveland. to 
e Union and several professions. Three names, | whom it is proposed to pay these tributes in 1937, 
hose of William Penn, the colonist; Prof. Simon! the centenary of his birt 


George Washington Henry Ward Beecher Francis P: 
Abraham Lincoln Joseph Story Louis i Parkman : 
» Daniel Webster _ John Adams Elias Howe Bi 
Benjamin Franklin William ENery Channing Joseph Henry 
Ulysses Simpson Grant Gilbert Charles Stuart Rufus Choate 
John Marshall Asa Gray Daniel Boone >). 
Thomas Jefferson John Quincey Adams Frances Elizabeth Willard baer 
Raiph Waldo Emerson James Russell Lowell Samuel Langhorne Clemens — ha 
Robert Fulton William Tecumseh Sherman (“Mark Twain”) aie, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Charlotte Cushman Roger Williams ‘ ' 
Washington Irving James Madison James Buchanan Eads 
Jonathan Edwards John Greenleaf Whittier William Thos. Green Morton ' 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse William Culien Bryant Patrick Henry a re 
David Glasgow Farragut George Bancroft Augustus Saint-Gaudens — ; f 
Henry Clay Andrew Jackson Alice Freeman Palmer * hp 
Harriet Beecher Stowe John Lathrop Motley Edwin Booth Ay 
-George Peabody Maria Mitchell John Paul Fone: a 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Oliver Zo Holmes James A. MeNeill Whistler — ae 
Peter Cooper Edgar Allan Poe James Monroe ors 
Eli Whitney James Fenimore Cooper Matthew Fontaine Maury Ny 
Robert Edward Lee Phillips Brooks . Walt Whitman c ’ 
_Horace Mann Emma Willard William Penn hal?) 
Mary Lyon Alexander Hamilton Simon Newcomb ue. 
John James Audubon ? Mark Hopkins Grover Cleveland “ee 


James Kent r ae 
The Hall of Fame, built with funds contributed | tors, missionaries and explorers, philanthropists and 
by Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould), is a struc- | reformers, preachers and theologians, scientists, engi- a 
ture on University Heights, in the Bronx, east of she | neers and architects, lawyers and judges, musicians, 
Harlem River Valley, built in the form of a terrace | painters and sculptors, physicians and baer te rulers — 
with s' gig aes colonnade connecting the Univer- | and statesmen, soldiers and sailors bein 
cer an of Philosophy with the Hall of Languages. | men and women outside the above classes. ‘ 
y persons who shall have been dead 25 or more Elections are held quinquennially, and men and nd 
an are now eligible to be chosen. They include | women now are admitted equally to the Hall a 
a and editors, business men, educators, inven- | Fame. 


THE HALL OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Honorary Director—Dr. W. Francklyn Paris. Albin Polasek; George Inness by Scott Harti 

Distinct from the Hall of Fame but under the aegis | Charles W. Hawthorne by_Albin Polasek; Charl 
ot New York University is the Hall of American 
Artists, a collection of memorials of American painters 
and sculptors which decorate the rotunda of the 
Gould Memorial Library. 

Portrait busts comforming to an architectural for- 

mula, have been installed as follows: James A. Mc- 
Neill Whistler by Edmund T. — J. Q. A. Ward by | will occupy spaces in the alcoves. 
Hermon A. a a J. Q. A. Ward by himself; A beginning has been made for an Architects’ 
Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; A tus St. Gau- | Corner in the bronze doors at the entrance of the 
dens by John agan; Walter Shirlaw by Paul W. | library building which are a memorial to Grrr 
Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce by Paul W. Bartlett; | White, architect, whose firm designed the Hall 


by Horatio Greenough (1841); Francis D. Millet by | by noted sculptors. n 


4 


dyad 
OHIO JOURNALISM HALL OF FAME, ILLINOIS JOURNALISM HALL OF FAME, Wy 


f The Hall of Fame for newspaper men of n 
Extablighed st Oblo State University. Sehool 0 sponsored by the MIlinois Press Association 


Saget Those elected with year of birth and established in 1927 at the Seno! of Journalism of th 
SUA weal (1572-1900); Samuel suivan | OMerHty of, lina, Champaign Urbana, 
(Sunset) Cox (1824-1889); D. R. Locke (Petroleum Victor Fremont Lawson, Joseph M. Medill, ; 
os Oia ancien SUNS Manin | ane gril, fey. Wiley, Cea Dane 
Howells (1837-1920); Whitelaw, Reid (1837-1912); Wraht Barkley, Simeon Kpan¢ls, | WANs yee 
Mack adr ICRU AESE MacGahan (1844-1878); John T. Melville Elijah Stone, John Waterbury Chins 
harles Hammond (1789-1840); Edward Wilson | 3909 Wi. Batley, Edward Wyllis Seripps, 
asaveisiny Washington “McLean wage Eugene F. Baldwin, Benjamin F, Shaw, ‘Bugane 
mes W. Faulkner (1863-1923); Edward W! Field, ‘Horace V. White, Charles W, Bliss, Jobn H, 
Belnps (1854-1926). 
Charles F. Browne (Artemus Ward) (1834-1867); 
John Brough (1811-1865); Warren G. Harding (1865- 
192 


lin, Horace Greeley, fab a Raymond, William F 
Edwin Cowles (1825-1890); Samuel Medary | Nelson, —_ h Pulitzer, Henry W. Grady, Sam 
Se iis Bowles II, ddeus Delane (english), Théophraste 
n_ (1787-1852); es Isaac Cham-| Renaudot™ trrcneny Charles Dickens oe 
Pierinin oF 1837-1920); Richard F. Outcalt (1863-1928) | Charles A. Dana, ‘Harvey W. Scott, Edwi nL. 
John Saxton (1792-1871); Moses Dawson CES Godkin, Maximilian Harden (German) ‘Henry W Wat. 
1844); Samuel J. Flickinger (1848-1929); Don R. | terson, Samuel L. Clemens, Adolph 8. ene meh We 
Mellett (1886-1926) ; John McLean (1785-1861). Mellett. 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 


+ year, paper; second, calied; third, muslin; | sixtieth, diamond; seventy-fifth, diamond. 
iti silk; fifth, wood; sixth, iron; seventh. copper; ‘Although the above is the generally accept 
- fourth, bronze; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin; nth, | today, the first, in England, half a century ago 
ystal; lb aa china; ‘twenty-fifth, silyer;| iron; the thirtieth was cotton; thirty-fifth, sinen: 
th jieth, pear! aaa coral: fortieth, ruby! | fortieth, woollen; forty-fifth, silk, and the sixtiet 
fe 'tieth, gold; fifty-fifth, emerald: seventieth and seventy-fifth called for cen a 


fifth, Rapphire; fi 
ae 


=: 
*: 


offices, roof gardens, theaters, broadcasting studios, 
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New York City—Rockefeller Center; Grant's Tomb. . 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


< Rockefeller Center is the largest pbuilding project 
ever undertaken by private capital. Ten of fourteen 
proposed structures have been completed and | 
work is in progress (Aug., 1936), on the eleventh 
building—a 34-story office structure. ‘ 

The central unit, the 70-story RCA Building, 
towers 850 feet in the air. Below its pinnacle are 


exhibitions, restaurants, and a labyrinth of halls, 
pemlors, and concourses lined with a variety of 
shops. i 

The surface area of Rockefeller Center—48th 
—to 51st Streets, 5th to 6th Avenues—covers 513,575 
square feet, almost 12 acres, of which 445,600 square 
feet is leased for. a long period from Columbia 
University. 

The western portion of Rockefeller Center con- 
taining five buildings—the Radio City Music Hall 
(10. stories), RKO Building (31 stories), RCA 
Building (70 stories), RCA Building West (16 
stories), and Center Theater (9 stories)—is ‘Radio 
City.” It was so named in honor of the Radio 
Corporation of America which has its headquarters 
in the upper floors of the RCA Building and leases 
nearly ten of the lower floors for the studios and ex- 
ecutive offices of the National Broadcasting Company. 

In addition to the five buildings listed, other 
Rockefeller Center structures are: British Empire 
Building (7 stories), La Maison Francaise (7 stories), 
International Building (41 stories), International 


Building East (6 stories), and Palazzo d'Italia 
(6 stories). All these structures front on Fifth 
Avenue. : 


The daily population of Rockefeller Center is 
100,000. More than 20,000 persons work in Rocke- 
feller Center, and 80,000 persons visit the Devel- 
opment every day. 

Special facilities have been created to handle the 
Pegesiian and vehicular traffic resulting from this daily 
nflux of visitors. A new thoroughfare, Rockefeller 
Plaza, has been cut through the center of the Develop- 
ment from 49th to 51st Streets parallel to Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues. It is 60 feet wide and is being 
extended through the block between 48th and 
49th Streets, making it three blocks long. A traffic 
ramp leads off 50th Street into a subterranean 
roadway capable of accommodating four lanes of 
traffic. This roadway diverts trucks from the 
street level to two large shipping rooms, 34 feet 
below ground, where facilities exist for loading and 
unloading. q 

series of sub-surface concourses—air-condi- 
tioned and flanked by shops—are united by three 
pedestrian tunnels, under 50th Street. Escalators, 
elevators and broad stairways provide communica- 
tion between these concourses and the ground floor 
and mezzanine levels of all buildings in the north 
and central blocks. With the completion of the 
Development, it is planned to extend these con- 
courses to the south block by: means of tunnels 
under 49th Street, thus making it possible for 
visitors to pass freely through a three-block area 
entirely under cover. 

At the same level as the concourses, but open 
to the sky, is a sunken court, 125 feet wide by 95 
feet long, called the lower plaza. At the western 
end of the pase is a fountain which has as its central 
figure Paul Manship’s statue of Prometheus, The 
lower plaza is approached from Fifth Avenue by a 
broad promenade known as the Channel. This 
is 60 feet wide by 200 feet long and contains six 
fountain pools surrounded by shrubs and flowers. 
In addition to assuring light and air to surrounding 
buildings the open area of the Channel and lower 
plaza provides a view of the buildings from Fifth 


Avenue. 

The RCA Building is the largest office structure 
in the world and has a gross area of 2,924,036 
square feet. It has a ground area of 99,770 square 
feet, with a frontage of 155 feet on Sixth Avenue, 
472 feet on 49th Street. 468 feet on 50th Street, 
and 191 feet on Rockefeller Plaza. It is the head- 


quarters of the National Broadcasting Company; 
with 28 studios and 5 audition rooms, Directl 
over the NBC studios, at the 11th floor level, 
there is approximately 30,000 square feet of roof 
area between the 70-story tower of the RCA Build- 
ing and the smaller tower of the RCA Building 
West. 

On this roof area a group of gardens have been 
constructed, 140 feet above street level. Known 
as the Gardens of the Nations, there are included 
in the group gardens representing the horticultural 
art of England, Spain, Italy, France, Japan, and 
Holland, as well as an American Native Wildflower, 
a Child’s, a .Vegetable and a Modern Garden. 
There are 30,000 flowering bulbs, 50 trees, and 1000 
smaller plants. More than 3,000 tons of earth 
and 100 tons of natural rock were used in con- 
structing the gardens as well aS 500 tons of brick, 
concrete and mortar. Other gardens have been 
constructed on the roofs of the British Empire 
Building, La Maison Francaise, Palazzo d'Italia, 
International Building East, and on the 5th floor 
set back of the International Building. 

Adjoining the Gardens of the Nations at the 
11th™floor level, and occupying that entire floor 
in the tower, is Horticultural Hall which contains 
display space for special flower shows, a lecture 
hall, headquarters of gardening clubs, and trade 
exhibits by horticultural firms. 

On the 65th floor of the RCA Building are two 
dining and dancing establishments, the Rainbow 
Room at the eastern end of the floor, and the Rain- 
bow Grill at the western end. The Rainbow Room 
is-2 stories high and derives its name from the color 
organ, permanently installed in the great white 
dome above the revolving dance floor. This organ 
automatically converts vocal, instrumental, or 
organ music into appropriate color harmonies. 

On the 70th floor is the Rockefeller Center Ob- 
servation Roof, 904 feet above mean high water, 
and 850 feet above the street. This observation 
deck is built on three levels and is 200 feet long and 
20 feet wide. From it a 50-mile view may be 
obtained. % 

The New York Museum of Science and Industry. 
occupying four floors in the RCA Building West 
is only one of the many exhibitions permanently, 
established in Rockefeller Center. 

The two theaters in Rockefeller Center are 
unusual for the simplicity and beauty of their 
appointments. The Radio City Music Hall is the 
largest indoor theater in the world and seats 6,200 
persons. Among its features are: a proscenium 
arch 60 feet high supported by a steel truss weighing 

00 tons; a gold contour curtain draped into 13 
folds, each fold operated by a separate electric 
motor; a stage composed of three elevators, each 
70 feet long and 16 feet wide, which can be raised 
or lowered a total of 40-feet; and a stage turntable 
47 feet in diameter, set in the surface of the elevators. 
The Center Theater contains the world’s largest 
chandelier, 25 feet in diameter and weighing 6 
tons. It has a special ventilating system to carry 
off the heat of its 400 lights. 

From. the early days of Rockefeller Center con- 
tinuous attention has been paid not only to land- 
scaping of the buildings, but to their ornamentation. 
Murals, mosaics, sculpture, and other forms of 
decoration have been utilized on a scale unpre- 
eedented in commercial construction. Throughout 
the ten buildings now erected there are more than 
eighty examples of the work of sculptors in stone 
glass, and metals, and of the work of artists in 
various media ranging from sand and linoleum to 
oil ere 

Tom e comparatively low buildin; 
Fifth Avenue front to the soaring 70-staky ome 
structure in the center baekground, all the build- 
ui in Tonal Coe Bere been so designed 
as to achieve the utmost in utility, balan 
and interrelated service. x be, Beatty 


CGRANT’S 

The monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 
which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside 
Drive and 123d St., Manhattan, was built by popu- 
Jar subscription at a cost of $600.000. The architect 

_was John H. Duncan, who died in Oct., 1929. 

The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is 
surmounted by a circular cupola and pyramidal 
top, The exterior is of granite from Maine and 
New Hampshire quarries. 

Ground was broken April 27 (Grant's birthday), 
1891; the cornerstone was laid April 27, 1892: the 
body was removed from the temporary tomb April 


TOMB. 


17, 1897, and planed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held April 27, 1897. 

The Tomb is open from 9.00 A. M. to 5.00 P. M. 

or puRet Fea ae 8 at all times. i 
ere are two sarcophagi, one containi 

body of Gen. U. S. Grant; the other that of we 

wife, Julia Dent Grant. These are of Montello 

Wisconsin granite, a form of red porphyry. 

The body was encased in three coffins, one being 
copper; the exterior one of oak. The sarcophagi 
ee ne of such size that it received all the coffins 

Gen. Grant was born April 27, 1822; 

July 23, 1885, at Mt. McGregor, Haravcge BC yied 


New York City—National Academy of Design. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


(Founded 1825. 
The National Academy 


Headquarters, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York.) 
of Design and the Society of American Artists (founded 1877) were united 


April 7, 1906. All cnihen?: of the latter organization then became members of the former. 


Council (1936-1937)—President, Jonas Lie; 
Vice-president, Hobart Nichols; 2nd Vice-president, 
Edward McCarter; Corresponding Poot 4 Charles 
C. Curran; Asst. Corresp. 8 Albert Lucas; 
Recording ‘Secretary, Charles S. Y Chapman: Treasurer, 
Henry Prellwitz; Asst. Treasurer, Fred'k Ballard 
Williams; other aes of the Council, John 
Taylor Arms,, JO Carlson, Edmund Greacen, 
John Gregory, Sones Lober, Henry R. Rittenberg. 


ACADEMICIANS. 
(The year named is that of election.) 


Painters—Wayman Adams, 1926: Karl Ander- 
son, George R. Barse Jr., 1900; Gifford Beal, 1914; 

ilia Beaux, 1902; Hilda Belcher, 1932; Frank W: 
Benson, 1905; Louis Betts, 1915; Edwin H. Blash- 
field, 1888: Ernest L. Biumenschein, 1927; Roy 
Brown, 1926; Geo. Elmer Browne, i928; George 
DeForest Brush, 1908. 


q Arthur Covey, 1934; John F. Carlson, Charles 

Chapman, 1926 John E. Costigan, 1898; Colin 
Campbell Cooper, 1912; Bruce Crane, 1901; Charles 
C. Curran, 1904. 


Louis Paul Dessar. 1906; Charles Cea Dewey, 
1907; Thomas W. Dewing, es Sidney E, Dickin- 
son, 1927: Paul Dougherty « 1907; Edward Dufner, 
1929; Frank V. DuMond, 1 


Lydia Field Emmet, 1912; Jerry Farnsworth, 
1935; Barry Faulkner, 1931; Anna Fisher, 1932; 
Gertrude Fiske, 1930; John Folinsbee, 1928; August 
Franzen, 1920; Frederick Karl, Frieseke, 1914. 


Daniel Garber, 1913; Howard Giles, 1929: W. 
Granville-Smith, 1915; Albert L. Groll, 1910; Jules 
Guerin, 1931; Wm. J. Glackens, 1933; Edmund 
Greacen, 1935. 

Lillian W. Hale, 1931; Eugene Higgins, 1928; 
Howard Hildebrandt. 1932: Charles Hopkinson, 

Ernest L. Ipsen, 1924: John C. Johansen, 1915. 
1929; Aldro T. Hibbard, 1933; Victor Higgins (Elect.) 
1935; Frederick W. Hutchison, 1935. 


te King, 1933; William nl ge ae ge 1905; 
W. L. Lathrop, 1907; Leon Kroll, 

Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, 1917; eins Lockman, 
1921: Albert P. Lucas, 1927; Hayley Lever, 1933: 
Harry Leith-Ross, 1936. 

Jean MacLean, 1926; Richard E, Miller, 1915; 


F. Luis Mora, 1906; Herman Dudley Murphy, 1934; 
eee Myers, 1929 
bart Nichols, 1920; Spencer Nichols, 1933; 
Robert, Nisbet,’ 1928: Violet ng OBKIeY, 1928: 
Ivan G. Olinsky. 1919: Maxtfi sh, 1 ° 
DeWitt Parshall, 1917; William M. Paxton, 1928: 


Henry Prellwitz, 1912; Van Dearing Perrine, 1931. 


Ellen Emmet Rand (elect.) 1934; E. W. Redfield 
(no date.) William Ritschel 1914; Henry R. Ritten- 
berg, 1927; William S. Robinson, 1914; Charles 
roe 1917; Earn e Rook, 1924; Carl Rungius, 
1920; Chauncey F. Ryder, 1920. 
Eugene F. daeveage 1926; W. Elmer Schofield, 
ffert. Jett Henry B. Snell, 1906: 
eo ngen ae 931; Eugene Speicher, 1925: 
Albert Sterner, igs.” 
Henry O. Tanner, 1927; Edmund C. Tarbell. 1906; 
william Thorne, 1913; Helen M. Turner. 1921. 


ratio Walker, 1891; Harry W. Watrous, 1895; 
Breqerion kK J. Waugh, 1911; Guy Wiggins, 1935: 
Irving R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Williams, 
1909; Ezra Winter. 1928; Charles H. Woodbury, 
1907: Cullen Yates, 1919. 


ors—Herbert Adams, te a Robert. I. 
Aiken Toit: Chester Beach, 1924: A. Stirling 
Calder, 1913; C ie H. Ellerhusen, 


yrus Dallin, : 
1934; ura G. Fraser, 1931; Rudolph Evans, hehe 
John Fisnagan, 1928: James Earl ok 1917; 
seit Sah a Vaadhat Healt poe Tobe 
Gre ewein, 1933; Charles 


Keak. 10 O84 Sire Mont 1900; “Albert. Lacasle. 
re ‘Lawrie, 1932; George Lober, 1935; Evelyn 
Beatrice oe ietenS, 1919. 


Frederick W. Ayashi oaetes, 1906; rmon A. 
‘gia: veaward 

Wier 11906; Pave’ Plocinillie” 1935; Albin Po- 
Took 1933; A. Phimister Proctor, 1904; Frederick G. 


_ 


R. Roth, 1906; Lorado Vee:, 1911; Bessie Potter Von- 
noh, 1921: Adolph’ A. Weinman, 1911; Mahonri 
Young, 1923, 


Architects—Welles Bosworth, 1928; Harve: 
Wiley Corbett, 1908: J. H. Freedlander, 1932: 
Monroe Hewlett, 1931; Wm. Mitchell Kendall, 1935, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, 1929; John Russell Pope 
1924; Egerton Swarthout, 1934. 


pas aaa Ta Pave Rinks Wiss 
2 son ohn or Arms, 1 Kerr 
Eby, 1934; Allen Lewis, 1934. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Painters—Ernest Albert William aS 


Levy, Chas. Curtis Allen, 1933; Junius EES iliam 
J, Baer, Hugo Ballin, Reynolds Beal, ‘ 
Louis F. Berneker, 1931; Oscar B. ‘Beran thane! 


Frank A. Bicknell, Charles Bittinger, Edward Bruce, 
Mary Green Blumenschein, George H Bogert, Fred’k 
8. Bosley, 1931; Joseph H. Boston, Alexander Bower, 
1931; Robert Brac KkKman, Francis S. Bradford, Hugh 
H. Breckenridge, D. ‘Putnam Brinley, Belmore 
Brown, George M. Bruestle, K. A. Buehr. 


Dines Carlsen Ettore Caser, 1931, Adelaide Cole, 
Chase, Eliot Clark, Ral 3 Wil Clarkson, Alphaeus P. Cole, 
Jay Connaway, 1933; William Cotton, Dean Cornwell, 
Louise Cox, Arthur Crisp. 


Leon Dabo, Francis Day, W. R. Derrick, John 
Ward Dunsmore, Harvey Dunn, Geo. Wharton 
Edwards, Walter Farndon, William B. Faxoa, 
Will Howe Foote, Will Foster, Kenneth Frazier. 


Robert David Gauley. Lillian M. Genth, Arthur 
Hill Gilbert, Mary Gray, Frank Russell Green. 


Ben Ali Haggin, Armin Hansen, Albert Herter, 
Laura C. Hills, Harry een” James R. Hop kins, 
ges Waldo Howell, Henry S. Hubbell, William 

H. Hyde, Frank Tenney Johnson, Alphonse Jongers. 


Dora Wheeler Keith, Louis Kronberg, Salvatore 
er Emma Fordyce MacRae, Mary Fairchild 
W. 


Fred Dana Marsh, Maud M. Mason, Paul Mosch- 
cowitz, Roy Mason, Fred’k J. Mulhaupt, Raymond 
P. R. Neilson, George Laurence Nelson. 


G. Glenn Newell, Dorothy Ochtman. 


Marie D. Page, Lawton Parker, Douglass Parshall. 
Ernest Peixotto, Robert 

Philipp, le, Henry R. Poore, Arthur 
J. E. Powell, Edith Mitchell Prellwitz. 


W. Lester Stevens, Jes Schlaikjer, Frank Schwarz 
cates Emmet Sherwood, Howard E. Smith, Arthur 
Spear, Leslie P. Thompson, Paul ‘Trebileock, 
eens Van Soelen, 1933. , 


H. M. Walcott, Harry F. Waltman, Everett L, 
Warner, William Wendt, William J. Whittemore, 
J. Scott Williams, Andrew Winter, 1931; Charles 
Morris Young, Gladys Wiles, Catharine Morris 
Wright, 1933. 


Sculptors—Gaetano Cecere, Gleb  Derujinsky,, 
Abastenia St. L. Eberle, Anthony de Francisci, 
Frances Grimes, 1931; Henry Hering, Hilda K. 
Lascari, Charles Louis Hinton, Max Kalish, Kath- 
arine Lane, Gertrude Lathrop, Thomas Hudson 
Jones, Leo Lentelli, Bonnie Mac 


Berthold Nebel, Allen G. Mowiiat! Willard D. 
Paddock, Furio Piccirilli, Brenda Putnam, Janet 
scudder. 

tee ca eed et Aldrich, Grouyeope Atter- 
bury, William A. Boring, Paul P. Cret, liam 
Adawis Delano, Cass Gilbert, Jr., Arthur L, Harmon 
Frederic Hirons, Benjamin W. Morris; C. Grant La 
Farge. 


Bast to Arts—Howard McCormick, Louis C. . 


Arthur Heintzelman, Troy Kinney, 
George right. 
The National Academy of Design has created a 
new international award, a medal for faistin: 
hed service ag ete arts,” in epee memorial 
annin ani 
Patt Bob; in 1084 to Hawin 


Ley a f Washington in 1 
74 aahtield and posthumously to the late S. F. 


B. Mee. 


Roth, 1928; Charles © 
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rah AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LE 


The first seven members of the American Aead- {2 meeting of the American So al Si i : 
emy of Arts and Letters were selected by the Na- | tion in 1898. The A ele ga for be 
, ~ tional Institute of Arts and Letters from its own | is notable achievement in art, music or literature. 
*. - pody in 1904 by ballot. The seven were William | The number in the institute is limited to 250, and the — 
bh Dean Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund | election is by ballot. 
Clarence Stedman, John La Farge, Samuel L. The American Academy of Arts and Letters num: 
iy Clemens, John Hay and Edward MacDowell. In| bers fifty members and the officers are: Nicholas 
order to become eligible to the American Academy | Murray Butler, President; Wilbur L. Cross, Chan- 
> -__ one must first be a member of the National Institute | cellor and Treasurer: Robert Underwood Johnson, 
of Arts and Letters. This society was organized at | Secretary. i 


The following are the living members of the academy, as of Nov. 1936. 


James Truslow Adams,’Southport,)Henry Hadley, N. Y. Eugene O’ Neill, Sea Island, Ga. 
Charles Downer Hazen, N.Y. Bliss Perry. Cambridge. Mass. 
eet Adams, N. William J, Henderson. N. Y. C. William Lyon Phelps, New Haven, 


. George Grey Barnard, N. Y. City. |Sydney C. Howard, Tyringham,|_ Conn. 
” Cecilia Beaux, N Y. CG Mass. John R, Pope, ae DG 
Geo. deForest Brush, Dublin, 2p H.|M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Boston. |Elihu Root, N. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, N. Anna Hyatt Huntington, N. Y. Henry pigs geapwitk: ‘Dedieas! 

_ Royal Cortissoz, N. Y. Archer Milton Huntington, N. Me Mas: 

- Wilbur L. Cross, New Haven, Conn.| Robert, Underwood Johnson, N. ‘}pooth “Tarkington, Indianapolis. 
~ Walter Damrosch, New York. William Mitchell Kendall, N. ae Deems Taylor, Stamford, Conn. 

_ John H. Finley, N. Y. Walter Lippmann. N. Y. Edith Wharton, Hyeres, France. 
James E. Fraser, N. Y. Abbott L. Lowell, Boston. Adolph Alexander Weinman, 
‘Robert Frost, Amherst, Mas Paul Manship, New York. | Forest Hilis, I. 

Hamlin Garland, Pe wood, Calif.|;Edwin Markham, Staten Is., N.Y.|Stewart Edward Uvhite, Calif. 
Walter Gay, Paris. Frank J. Mather, Jr., Penn. Owen Wister, Philadelphia 
Charles Dana Gibson, N. Y Frederick MacMonnies, a oh es Fred J. E. Woodbridge, New York. 


Robert Grant, Boston. |Paul Elmer More. pian N. J. 


~The. directors of the academy are: Herbert Adams, N. M. Butler, Royal Cortissoz, W. L. Cross. Charles 
. pane Gibson, William Lyon Phelps, Robert Grant, A. M. Huntington, Robert Underwood Jonnson. 


THE-NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 
(Headquarters, 633 West 155th Street, New York City.) 


Ripresideat Dr. Walter Damrosch, N.. Y. City, ] Deems Taylor. Secretary—Henry cen Canby, 
‘ice-Presidents—Herbert Adams, Winthrop Ames, | New York; Treasurer—Arthur Train, Y.. City. 
ee Vv. Benet, Jonas Lie, Albert Spalding, 


GOLD MEDAL OF THE INSTITUTE. 
e Gold Medal of the Institute is annually No Oar of the medal—for poetry—was made 


ded to any citizen of the United States for dis- in 1920 
ol wy ee 12th—for architecture—to Cass Gilbert, 1921. 
original work. 


Ss sores drama—to Eugene Gladstone O'Neill, 
Lae seulpture—to Augustus Saint-Gaudens. |, 14th—for painting—to Edwin Howland Blash- 
medal was presented to Mrs. Saint-Gaudens at Nhe tae fiction—-to Mrs. Edith Whart 
e "meeting held in memory of her husband, Noy. . 16th—for — ays : and belles-lettres, to. Willtare 
Tary Brown j 
 2d—for history—to James Ford Rhodes, 1910. 17th—for sculpture—to Herbert Adams, 1926. 7 
- 3d—for poetry—to James Whitcomb Riley, 1911. 18th—for history and biography—to William c 
Ro els: architecture—to William Rutherford | Milligan Sloane, 1927. 
19th—for mu 
_ Bth‘—for dramer—to Augustus nome, 1913. » 1928. ecubtiednegs§ tages 
 6th—for painting—to John Singer Sargent, 1914. 20th—for poetry—to Edwin A. Robinson, 1929. 
h—for fiction—to William Dean Howells, 1915. 21ist—for architecture— ams 
i“ oe er and belles-lettres—to John Bur- | 1930. $ aliens. beige, 
22nd—for drama—to»William Gill 
for sculpture—to Daniel Chester French, 23rd—for painting—to Gari Melchers, 1939, 
24th—for fiction to Booth Tarkington, 1933. 
alge ee aie or biography—to William Sehr. holy Amend gh to Agnes Repplier. 1935. 
‘Lth—for Jnusto—to Charles Martin Loeffler. 1919. | 1936 Bee Se 


MEMBERS (AS OF NOY. 1936. 


DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


a 5 
Adams, ook, 1nd. Conn. Meeecetea ae Deland, Cambridge are C. Howard, Tyringham, 


ae Aldrich, N. W. P. Eaton, Sheffield, Mass. Hatebe! H 
;"Allen, Oxford, Ma. Harry StillwellEd’ ‘ards, Macon, Ga. Hatehet A Peturas Qe 
Kk, - City. . {John Erskine, N. Owen Johnson, Stockbridge. Mass. 
en eee Mass. nee: ae saa . Robert Underwood Johnson, NieXe 
2 ester as 3 sone 
ache caer Winter Park, Fla.|John H. Finl N.  apatieg Baw eh etree. we ae a 
mherst, Mass. Dorothy Canneld Fisher, Arling-|Willism EB. Leonard, Madison, Wis. 
m, Vt. Sinclair fouls aie tee aN inh 
Jetfetion Kaeo aes Ne ¥. biped Lippmann, N. 
‘01 , France. Obert Mo 
INE ON Worthington C. Ford, Cambridge, A. Lawrence rey Chicazo he 
‘Berenson, Florence, Italy. [Aenea Lowes Cambridge Mass. 
Six, Ropers Frost, Amherst, Mass. y MacKaye. Cornish. ’N. H. 


Hamlin Garland, Hol ‘armingti 
HD runt uth i ae ee ae = oa ee Cisne: Archibald pancakes! ov 
zed 4awrence man, as Edwin 

_ Richard Burton, N. J Ellen Glasgow, Richmond, Va |Don Martie i eon ee Ne ee 


Nic choles “Murray Butler, N. Y. Arthur Goodrich, N. KE 
_ Henry Seidel Canby, New York. {Robert Grant, gonna Mass. Edvard SM 5g thas 
r, N. Ferris Greenslet. Boston, Mass. _ |Edna St. V. Millay. N. Y. 
eS iG." Chitiietd-Taylor, Santa Gio) Pipette Montclair, N. J. poe Moore, Washington, D 
1 ton er More, Princeto; 
Connelly, N. G. MeL. Harper, Princeton, N. J.|Chri t or 
B. Connolly, Newtun, Mass. {Charles Downer Hazen, 1 a's Harnesh i pres eam 
al Cortissoz, N. Y. William J. Henders Yi. Lewis Mumford, New York aaa 


hel Crothers, Redding, Conn. {Burton J. Hendrick, i 
bur L. Cross, cad Haven, Conn.|Brian Hooker, N. N. ¥. X. oeys Robert Notas eae 
m Davis, N. Y. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Boston.|Rollo Ogden, N. Y. Cit; ity 
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DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE.—Continued. 


Eugene O'Neill, Georgia. Carl Sandburg, Harbert, Mich. ad y 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Norwalk,|Felix Sehelli Oe Pale We Tere Brot 


nn. ery Sedgwick, Dedham. Mass. |Arthur Train, N. Y. City. 
Will Payne, St. Petersburg, Fla. |H. D. ck, Boston. Mass. William P, Trent, Y 
Bliss Perry, Cumbridge, Mass. E. Thompson Seton.Santa Fe, N. M./Charles Warren, Washington. D.C. 
William Lyon Phelps, New Haven./Edward Brewster Sheldon. N. Y.|Idith Wharton. Hyeres, France. 
Arthur 8. Pier, Concord, N. H. Burton E. Stevenson, Chillicothe, O.|Stuart E. White, Burlingame, Cal. 
Ernest Poole, N. Y. F. J. Stimson, Dedham, Mass. William Allen White, him poria, Kan, 
Herbert Putnam, Washington,D.C.|Julian Street, New York. Thornton Wilder, Conn, 
Edward Kennard Rand, Cambridge,) Austin Strong, New York. Harry Leon Wilson, Carmel, Cal. 

Mass. j : Booth Tarkington, Indianapolis,Ind.|Owen Wister, Philadelphia. 
Agnes Repplier, Philadelphia. Henry Osborn Taylor, N. Y. Frederick James Eugene Wood- 
C. G. D. Roberts, Toronto. A. E, Thomas, N. Y. City. bridge, N. Y. C. 
Kenneth L. Roberts, Me. Chauneey Brewster Tinker, New 
Elihu Root, N. Y. Haven, Conn. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 

Howard Brockway, N. Y._ Howard Hanson, Rochester, N. Y.|David S. Smith. Woodbridge, Conn. 
Chas. W. Cadman, San Diego, Cal./E. B. Hill, Cambridge, Mass. Leo Sowerby, Chicago, Ill. 


John Alden Carpenter, Chicago, Ill.|Philip James, N. Y. C. Albert Spalding, N. Y. 
Frederick 5. Converse, Westwood, |/Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, O. Frederick A. Stock, Chicago, Il. 


Mass. Arne Oldberg: Evanston, Il. Albert Stoessel, New York. 
Walter Damrosch, N. Y. John Powell. Va. Deems Taylor, N. Y. C, 
Arthur Foote, Newton, Mass. Ernest Schelling, N.Y: Arthur Whiting, N. Y. 
Henry Hadley, N. Y. Harry Rowe, Shelley. N. Y. 

DEPARTMENT OF ART. 

Herbert Adams, N. Y. John Flanagan, N. Y. Frederick MacMonnies, N. Y. 
Wayman Adams, N. Y. James Earle Fraser, N. Y. H. A. MacNeil, College Point, N. Y. 
Robert I. Aitken, N. Y. Laura Guardin Fraser, New York. |Paul Manship, N. Y. 
John Taylor Arms, Fairfield, Conn. |Walter Gay; Paris, France. Walter MacEwen, Paris, France. 
Hugo Ballin, Pacific Palisades, Cal.|Charles Dana Gibson. N. Y. Edward McCartan, N. Y 


W. J. Glackens, N. Y. City. Frederick L. Olmstead, Brookline, 
John Gregory. New York. Haig Patigian, San Francisco. 
Chester Beach, N. Y Alpert Groll, N. Y. Irving Kane Pond, Chicago, Ill. 
Gifford Beal, N. Y. Jules Guerin, N. Y. Abram Poole, New York. 

Cecilia Beaux, New York. Herbert Haselstine, Paris. John Russell Pope, N. Y. 

Louis Betts, N. Y. harles Hopkinson, Boston, Mass.|A. Phimister Proctor, Wilton, Conn. 
George E. Browne, N. Y. Jobn Mead Howells, N. Y. E. W. Redfield, Center Bridge, Pa. 
George de F. Brush, Dublin, N. H.|Anna H. Huntington, N. Y. Ernest David Roth, N. Y. C. 
Alexander Stirling Calder, N. Y. ohn C. Johansen, New York. F. G. R, Rotn, Englewood, N. J. 
Allan Clark, Santa Fe, N. M. C. Paul Jennewein, New York. F. W. Ruckstull, N. Y. 

Ralph Clarkson, Chicago, Ill. Mrs. John C. Johansen (Jean Mac-| Eugene Savage, Ossining, N. Y. 


George Grey Barnard, N. Y. 
Frederic Clay Bartlett, Chicago. 


Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. Lane), New York City. W. E. Schofield, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paul P. Cret. Philadelphia. Robert Edmond Jones, Culver|/John Sloan, New York. { 
C.E. Dallin, Arlington H’ghts, Mass.| City, Calif. Eugene Speicher, New York. , 
William A. Delano, New York. W. Mitcaell Kendall, N. Y. Albert Sterner, N. Y¥. 

Charles Melville Dewey, N.Y. W. S. Kendall, Hot Springs, Va. |Bessie Potter Vonnoh, New York. 
Sidney E. Dickinson, New York. {Leon Kroll, New York. Horatio Walker, Quebec, Canada. 


John M. Donaldson, Detroit, Mich. 
Paul Dougherty, Calif. 

Frank V. DuMond, Lyme, Conn. 
G. W. Edwards, Greenwich, Conn. 
Rudulph Evans, N. Y. 

Barry Faulkner, N. Y. 


Albert Laessle, Jenkintown, Pa. Whitney Warren,.N. Y¥. 
Bancel La Farge, Mt. Carmel, Conn.|Harry W. Watrous, N. Y. 

Lee Lawrie, New York. Adoiph Alexander Weinman, N. Y. 
Ernest Lawson, N. Y. Irving R. Wiles. N. Y- 

Jonas Lie, New York. Mahonri Young, N. Y. - 

Dewitt Lockman, New York. 


MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Academy of Arts and Letters.—Broad- Mondays and Fridays, adults, 25c; children 10c). 
Seay pekboon Toth and 156th Streets. Art Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn Ave. F 


ree. 
Ww: rs 

itions and museum (Noy. to May), Terrace Open daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 2-5 ~ 
>a ee P. M.; Sund: P.M 


tr: 10 A. M. to 5. ays and : 
holidays, 2-5 P.M. Free 77th st. | “aber Fourth Ave. and 7th St, Of son deliyy oes 
f Natural History—77th St. tion—Fo! ve. an St. pen y, ex- 

gy connate “ave. and Central Park West. cept Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. (Sept. 8-July 1); 
Open weekdays and holidays 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; and (except Sat. and Sun.) 6:30 to 9:30 P. M.; 
Sundays, 1-5 P. M. Free. ee sae 1), closed Thanksgiving, Christmas, 

: ismatic Society—Broadway and emo ay. 
en i, Open dally 2-5 P. M. Dyckman House—Broadway and 204th St. Last 
Aquarium —Battery Park; Qpen every day: April-| Period, furnisied and arranges as was the eustom 
= - if od, . i 
re seta ones oat he Sri ge ai in that period. Open daily, oA. M. to 6 P. M.: 
Mod / oat f a undays, 1 P. M.to5 P.M. Free. 

SSE et oe age era res ak rt ee nee Folk Arts Museum — Riverdale-on-Hudson, Pali- 
Mt to @P. M.: Sundays 2 P.M.to6P.M.;Julyi| sade Ave. & Dodge Lane, above 246tn Street. 
to September 15; closes 5 P. M., Saturdays a aciaivep 2 Sap ee. Nad etna ee 
Sundays. Free (except 25 cents Mondays 4) ane oor) gst a a rll Soe ee oe 

Bot: ion Garden Brooklyn—Flatbush Ave. and free to the public Saturdays 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
nD ire B’v’d: Washington Ave., south of Eastern | © Hage crkr ayers to Bs Faget ae 6 oa to group, 

2 : Park » west of Brooklyn y ap : ~ . 
Sinscan ; Gran adllys aa M. until dusk: Sun- | Fraunces Tavern—Broad and Pearl Sts.; sare, 
days and holidays, 10 A. M. until dusk. Free. of Revolutionary relics and Deluna Ores 

Bovanical, Garden, N;.¥-—Bionx Park, north of 6; \bevennper , 17st, General Ceorge Washington 

si , A 
ee ewer aie at ‘Bronx Park Station of| bade ie Aa a iD the Continental Army farewell 
Third Ave. Elevated R. R. and at Botanical Gar- here: € Pughe in 1762 by Samuel Fraunces, 
eno cliy  E aioe is aie eta Te cernaiies ik ag a tavern, bought in 1904, by 
Ppt Cee oe dings oven 4:36 P.M.| _ the Sons of the Revolution and remodeled. 

_ (Nov. I-Mar. 1). Free. ae aoe 
ee asters Parkway Sona Washington as a een OD paces Poni Baresi. 

M. 5 enamels, etc. Op y _ 
Bit Gandaya: ee ea fe aa holidays and Sundays, also during August. Free. 
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MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Continued. 


Gallery of Living Art—New York University, 100 
Washington Square, east. Open, free, 8 A. M. to 
10 P. M., weekdays; 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., Saturdays; 
closed on Sundays and legal holidays. 

Gracie Mansion—Facing the East River between 
88th and 89th Streets. Open daily, except Mon- 
days, 11 A. M. to 5 P. M. Free. 


~~Grand Central Art Galleries—Sixth floor, Grand 


Central Terminal, East 42d Street. Open daily 
all year, 9:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M.; closed Sundays. 
During summer closed Saturdays and Sundays 
(May 15 to Oct. 15). Free. 


—~Hamilton Grange—Home of Alexander Hamilton 


built 1802, at 287 Convent Avenue, near 141st 

St. A museum of Hamilton and his time, by. 

The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 

Society. Open weekdays, except holidays, 10 

A, M. to 5 P. M.; Saturdays to 1 P. M. Free. 

Hayden Planetarium—S8\st Street, bet. Columbus 
Ave. and Central Park West. Several demon- 
strations daily. Admission charged. For infor- 
mation telephone ENdicott 2-8500. 


' Hispanic Society of America—Museum and li- |, 


brary, 156th St., west of Broadway. Museum 
open 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. daily; Sunday, 1 P. M. 
to 5 P. M., except Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
Reading Room open 1 P. M. to 3:30 P.. M. daily, 
except Sundays, Mondays and holidays, and 
during August. 


Jewish Theological Seminary Museum of 
Ceremonial and Historical Objects—N. E. 
corner Broadway and 122d St. Open_ daily, 
except Friday and Saturday, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


Jumel Mansion (Washington Headquarters)— 
Jumel Terrace and West 160th St., Manhattan. 
Open daily except Mondays, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; 
4:30 P. M. during winter months. Free. 

Master Institute of United Arts—310 Riverside 

(Formerly Roerich Museum). Exhibition 
of paintings and art objects; International Art 
Center; school of all arts including painting, 
seulpture, music, drama, ballet and allied arts; 
Department of Arts and Sciences; lectures, re- 
-citals and general cultural events; Tibetan Library; 
General Reference Library; Polish Library; 
Chinese Center.. Open daily and Sundays from 
1to5P.M. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—Fifth Ave. at 82d 
St. Open, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. the year through, 
except Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, when the 
closing hour is 6 P. M. The opening hour on Sun- 
days and Christmas is 1 P. M. Admission, Mon- 
days and Fridays, 25c; other days free. , 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion—Broadway and 155th St. Open daily, 2 
fe M. to 5 P. M. (except Sundays and holidays). 

ee. 


Museum of the City of New York, Inc.—Fifth 
Ave. at 103d St. Open daily, except Tuesdays, 
10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 1 P. M. to5 P.M. 
Free, except Mondays, when admission is 25c. 

New York Historical Society Gallery and Muse- 
ums—Central Park West, be. 76th and 77th 
Streets. Open weekdays, 10 A. M. to 5-P. M., 
and on holidays, 1 to 5 P. M., except Christmas, 
New Year's and July Fourth. Closed in August. 

New York Museum of Science and Industry— 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center. Open 10 A. M. 

- to 5 P. M. daily except Sundays J10 A. M. to 6 
P.M. Closed on July 4th, Labor Day, Thanks- 


‘ 


giving ahd Christmas. Admission 25 cents; chil- 
dren, 10 cents Saturday and Sunday afternoons, 
other days free. Exhibits illustrate the develor 
ment of basic industries and are arranged in 11 
divisions: Food Industries, Clothing, Shelter, 
Highway Transportation, ailroad Transporta- 
tion. Marine Transportation, Aviation _Trans- 
portation, Machine Tools, Power, and Electro- 
technology. Temporary exhibits from well known 
industrial companies and notable research labora- 
tories are presented from time to time. 

New York Public Library—5th Ave. and 42d St. 
(Paintings, etchings prints, rare books, etc.) 
Open daily, 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 1 
P. M. to 10 P. M. 

New York Historical Society—Central Park West 
and 77th St. Library open week days 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. M., and on holidays, 1 to 5 P.M. Museum 
10 A. M. to 5 P. M. Admission free. Closed 
during the month of August and on Christmas, 
New Year’s, July Fourth and Thanksgiving; open 
on other holidays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. 

Old Merchant’s House (Seabury Treadwell’s resi- 
dence) 29 East 4th>St., bet. Lafayette St. and 
Bowery. Built 1830. Unaltered example Georg- 
ian period architecture with original contents. 
Open daily 11 A.M.to5 P.M. Sundays and 
holidays, 1 to 5P.M. Adm. 50c. High School 
pupils with teacher free. 

Poe Cottage—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road :and 
Grand Concourse, Bronx. Open daily from 10 
A, M, to 1 P. M. and 2 P. M. to 5 P. M. except 
Sundays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M._ Closed all day 
Monday. Winter, closes 4:30 P. M. 

Roosevelt House—28 East 20th St. (restored birth- 
place of Theodore Roosevelt). Open weekdays, ex- 
cepting Mondays, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Sundays 
and holidays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M.; admission 25 
cents, Wednesdays and Fridays. Free at all 
other times. Closed on Mondays, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s. Family Day, second 
Sunday of each month from October to June, 
with Roosevelt Motion Pictures and entertainment 
in the auditorium. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences— 
Stuyvesant Place and Wall St., St. George. The 
public museum is open, free, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
weekdays; 2 P. M. to 5 P. M., Sundays. 

Van Cortlandt House—Van Cortland Park, Broad- 
way and 242d St., Bronx. Free (except Thursdays, 
25c.)._ Open daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. (Sundays, 

P. M. to 5 P. M2). 

Whitney Museum of American Art—10 West 
8th St. Free. Open daily and Sunday 1-5 P. M.; 
closed Mondays. Also closed from July 31st to 
Labor Day, and on Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Zoological Park—Bronx ,\Park. Open daily from 
10 A. M. to one-half hour before sunset, except 


during daylight-saving-time, when clos hour is 
6:30 P. M. week days; 7:30 P. M., Sundays, 
holidays. Admission Mondays and Thursdays; 


adults, 25 cents; children under 12 years, 15 cents; 
free on legal holidays. - 

Zoo, Brooklyn—Prospect Park. Open daily. Free. 
This collection of animals has been create en- 
larged and now occupies new and commodious 
quarters on the Flatbush Avenue side of the park, 
with access from the Willinck entrance, near 
Empire Boulevard. 

Zoo, Central Park—Fifth Ave. and 64th St. Open 

daily, 8 A. M. to 5 P. M.; summer months to 7:30 

P.M. Free. The collection has been enlarged. 


MUSEUMS OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The Central Museum (Brooklyn Museum) on 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave., the Chil- 
dren’s Museum in Bedford Park, the Department 
of Education with activities in the Academy of 
Music Building, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
adjoining the museum, are under the general man- 
agement of the trustees of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, though each department 
has ifs own director and governing committee. 

The museum and the botanic garden receive 
appropriations from the city for maintenance, but 
their collections are provided for entlrely from 
private sources. The construction work is done 
through the Department of Parks and the bills 
are audited through this department. The new 
wing, sections F and G, of the Central Museum 
was finished and opened to the public in 1925. 

The Eastern Parkway-Brooklyn Museum station 


of the Interborough subway is directly in front of 
ies teksahere ee 

e Centra useum contains a not 
collection of Oriental art from China, Tepan rnGee 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


(@repared especially for the Almanac by the Staff of the Institution.) 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, which is in 
Central Park, fronting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St., 
was incorporated on.Aprii 13, 1870. It first oc- 
cupied the Dodworth Building, on Fifth Ave., 
near 53rd St., opening to the public there on Feb. 
22,1872. Thence it moved to the Douglas Mansion, 
on 14th St., near Sixth Ave., where the Salvation 
Army national headquarters now stand. The 
opening there was about the first of May, 1873. 


The original building of the Museum in Central 
Park, put up by the City of New York, was opened 
on Mch, 30, 1880. Since then it has been enlarged 
until now it contains 321,671 square feet of ex- 
hibition floor space. 


Among the objects on display are the mastaba 
tomb, erected about 4,400 years ago in the cemetery 
at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Theban dignitary named 
Per-neb and reerected here in its original form. 
with its painted scenes in low relief still preserved: 
a series of painted wooden funerary models, the 
most remarkable of their kind ever found, from the 
tomb of the Theban Prince Meket-Re of the XI 
dynasty (about 2000 B.C.): Egyptian jewelry from 
the tomb of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor Yunet, XII 
dynasty, equaled only by the group in the Cairo 
Museum; several fine colossal and heroic stone 
Statues of Queen Hat-shepsut of the XVIII dynasty 
{about 1500 B.C.); the Carnarvon Egyptian Col- 
lection, an unusually fine group of small objects, 
presented by Edward S. Harkness: a colossal winged 
bull, a winged lion, and a number of reliefs—the 
gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and of J. Pierpont 
Morgan—from the palace at Nimrud of Ashur- 
nasir-apal II, who reigned over Assyria from 885 
to 860 B.C.; an Etruscan bronze chariot of the 
6th century B.C., the only complete ancient bronze 
chariot known; the Cesnola Collection of antiquities 
from 0 pr “the largest single collection of Cypriote 
antiquities’; an archaic Greek statue of the “Apollo” 
type, the most representative of its kind extant: 
the Lansdowne Amazon, a Roman copy of a statue 
by Polykleitos; important collections of Greek 
vases; a group of Roman paintings from Boscoreale, 
especially those on the walls of a cubiculum (bed- 
chamber); a collection of ancient glass, ‘‘one of the 
richest and most important in the world’’—all these 
for ancient art alone. 

The Museum possesses a collection of Far Eastern 
art, various phases of which are world famous from 
the standpoint both of extent and quality. The 
Chinese sculpture group is the most important 
unit. It contains superb pieces ranging in date 
from the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 220) to 
the Ming (1368-1644). Recently acquired sculp- 
tures which should be especially noted are the great 
Wei dynasty stele dated A.D. 533-543, a black marble 
stele of the T’ang dynasty (undated), and a small 
wood figure dated A.D. 1282. A few early Chinese 
bronzes are among the most celebrated in_ the 
world, notably the Chou dynasty (1122-256 B.C.) 
altar set formerly belonging to the viceroy, Tuan 
Fang. The collection of paintings, Chinese and 
Japanese, is still limited to a minor place among 
the collections of the world, although a few very 
fine examples are included. In the field of the so- 
called decorative arts the Museum is particularly 
fortunate. room of early Chinese pottery is 
one of the most brilliant exhibits in the Far Eastern 
collection, and the later decorated porcelains form 
a group which is surpassed nowhere in the West. 
The collection of Japanese and Korean pottery 
and porcelain, while not so extensive, is well chosen 
and of fine quality. The Bishop Collection of 
18th century jades is too well known to need com- 
ment, and here it should be noted that the Museum 
possesses also a few early ceremonial jades. He- 
cently there has been added an adequately rep- 
resentative group of cloisonné. The collection 
of Chinese costumes is now the finest outside the 
Imperial Museum in ee. The Japanese textile 
collection is steadily gaining in importance and 
size, and these textiles, together with the collections 
of lacquers, color prints, and sword guards, demon- 
strate the Japanese genius for design. 

The collection of Near Eastern exemplifies 
the decorative arts of the Muhammadgn countries. 
A number of Syrian mosque lamps and other pieces 
of enameled ¢ of the 13th and 14th centuries 
are ong the rarest and most precious objects. 
The Deestent and Mughal manuscripts and ature 
paintings, including those in the Alexander Smith 
Cochran Collection, represent some of the greatest 
names in Persian calligraphy and painting from the 
15th to the 18th century. -The collection of rugs, 
enriched through the gift of James F. Ballard, is 

important, representing with charac- 
_ teristic specimens the development of rug weaving 


es 


In the Orient. Fine examples of pottery illustrate 
the development of ceramic art in the Near East. 
The domed room from a Jaina temple represents 
the art of woodearving in India. t 

mented by an extensive collection of Indian and 
Tibetan jewelry, Indian miniatures of all schools 
and periods, and some remarkable examples of 
early Indian stone carving. 

The collection of paintings, including oils, pastels, 
and water colors, numbers over 2,300 and exemplifies 
creditabiy the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, 
German. French, English, and American schools. 

Appropriately for an American museum, Américan 
paintings occupy more gallery space than those of 
any other school. Among 'the artists whose works 


are represented are Abbey, Allston, Bingham, 
Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Copley, 
Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Peale, 


Ryder, Sargent, Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, 
Whistler. One gallery is devoted to the showing 
of contemporary American paintings, acquired 
— through funds established by George A 


The European masterpieces include two Raphaels 
a large number of Rembrandts, and important 
works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, Breugel, 
Brouwer, Cezanne, Constable, Corot, (Courbet, 
Daumier, Dayid, Degas, Delacroix, Durer, Fra 
Angelico, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya. El Greco, 
Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, 
Mategna, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir, Rey- 
nolds, Robert, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, 
Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Velasquez, 
Vermere, Veronese, Watteau, and other masters. 

Special collections of note include: The Benjamin 
Altman Collection (outstanding for Dutch paintings, 
Renaissance decorative arts, and Oriental rugs 
and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis Collection 
(notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian antiquities, 
and European and Oriental decorative arts); the 
Michael Friedsam Collection (important for early 
French and Netherlandish paintings and European 
and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. Havemeyer 
Collection (rich in modern French paintings, Oriental 
paintings and decorative arts, and prints). , 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his son J. P. Morgan, 
fills an entire wing and is a priceless gathering of the 


decorative: arts of Europe from the Gallo-Roman , 


and Merovingian periods to the end of the 18th 
cen . The rarest and most precious section 
of the collection represents the supreme work of the 
Byzantine and mediaeval goldsmiths, enamelers, 
and ivory carvers. ’ 

The most comprehensive single collection in- 
cluded in the Pierpont Morgan Collection is that 
brought together by Georges Hoentschel of Paris, 
the well-known decorator and collector. It consists 
of two parts: sculpture, furniture, textiles, ivories, 
woodwork, and architectural fragments of the 
Gothic period, chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, 
German, Spanish, and Italian origin; and French 
decorative arts of the 17th and 18th centuries— 
furniture, woodwork (many examples from historic 
buildings), decorative paintings, and ormolu fittings. 
This large collection is augmented by a shop front 
from the Quai Bourbon, Paris, and a suite of three 
Louis XVI rooms (salon, library, and bedchamber) 
from the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon. 


Among the treasures of the Pierpont Morgan | 


Collection are five Gothic tapestries, known as the 
Sacrament Set because they picture the Sacraments 
of the Church; two sculptured groups, an En- 
tombment and a Pieta, from the famous Chateau de 
Biron in southwestern France; superb examples of 
the goldsmith’s craft, from the 15th to the 18th 
century; a unique collection of snuff-boxes, vanity 
boxes, scent bottles, and dance programs, signed 
by famous jewelers of the 18th century; and a large 
collection of watches, representative of the work 
of the best craftsmen in Europe from the 16th to 
the 19th century. 

Another wing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest, is devoted*to American decorative 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of the 
19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most 
cases with original woodwork, there have been 
assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, 
prints, and paintings to present the characteristic 
backgrounds of our ancestors. The third floor 
rooms date from about 1640 through the first quarter 
of the 18th century; the second floor from the second 
quarter of the 18th century to 1793; the first floor 
from the end of the 18th co Ithrough the first 
quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms 
range from New Hampshire to Virginia. 


t_is supple-"" 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—Continued. 


One of the most interesting, both architecturally 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va.. where Washington 
attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. The 
south exterior wall of the wing is the facade of the 
United States Branch Bank, formerly at 15% Wall 
Street, built between 1822 and 1824. An addition 
to the American Wing containing the great hall 
from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House, at 
Albany, New. York, and a room from Providence, 
Rhode Island, was completed in 1931. 

Two galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
—preheusive collection of Pennsylvania German 
decorative art of the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 


ARMS AND ARMOR. 


The collection of arms and armor is grouped in 
three main divisions—Europe, the Near East with 
the Malay Peninsula and Netherland India, and 
Japan and China. The European objects, which in 
Seope and quality rank with those in European na- 
tional collections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800. 
The Near Hastern section includes many noteworthy 
objects in the main galleries, while types which are 
instructive for comparison are available in the study 
collection. The Japanese section is the most com- 
prehensive outside Japan. 


The European collection is a representative one 
from the technical, historical, and artistic standpoints, 
including signed works of many of the best-known 
artist-armorers of Augsburg, Nuremberg, and 
Milan, and over 450 objects with historical associa- 
tions. War equipment; an unusual series of horse 
armor; enriched harnesses for tournament, proces- 
sion, or court ceremonies; enriched arms used 
on state occasions or in the chase—all attest to the 
high degree of artistic conception and skill in execu- 
tion achieved in hard metal> Among many note- 
worthy objects are the embossed casque signed by 
Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michelangelo of 
armorers; the embossed shield of Henry II of France; 
the richly etched and _ gilded armor for man and 
horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand 
Master of Artillery of France: four harnesses from 
the English Royal Armory at Greenwich, all having 
belonged to privileged nobles of Elizabeth’s reign, one 
of whom, George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, 
had been her Champion; and the chiseled.sword of 
Ambrogio di Spinola, famous commander-in-chief 

-in the Netherlands. 


The collection of firearms is comprehensive, 
showing the development of the various mechanisms, 
as well as every form of enrichment both of barrel 
and stock. An outstanding example is an ivory 
gun richly carved in relief and bearing the heraldic 
arms of the Croy family. 


The Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 
feudal era of Japan from the 12th to the 19th cen- 
tury, with many primitive elements antedating 
the 7th century A.D. The armor, though beautiful 
in color and in treatment of its decorative detail, 
was worn with masks in the form of monsters to 
inspire terror. The sword, which for centuries 
has been reverenced by the Japanese, is weli repre- 
sented. Among the most esteemed artists of Japan 
are included makers of swords and sword fittings. 
These swords and their mountings exemplify phases 
of art entirely original with the Japanese, and the 
continuous demand for sword furniture fostered 

' the establishment of many famous schools, most 
of which are well represented in the Museum’s 
collection. 


The Near Eastern section includes armor and 
weapons from Turkey, India, and Persia. Here is a 
group of Turkish helmets, which date from the time 
when Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 1453, 
ceased to be the eastern capital of the Roman Empire 
and became the seat of the Ottoman dominion. 
Swords and daggers also form a noteworthy section. 
Outstanding are blades of watered steel, hilts and 
blades set with precious and semi-precious stones, 
richly carved jade grips, and parece and sculptured 
steel hilts from the armor of the late king of Tan- 
jore. With the Near Eastern collection are exhibited 
te oe from the Malay Peninsula and Nether- 
and India. 


PRINT STUDY ROOM. 


The Print Study Room makes available to the 
public a collection of prints and illustrated books 
representing the history of engraving, etching, 
woodcutting, and lithography. Here, for example, 
one may see large and important groups of prints 


by such famous artists as the Master E S, Schongauer 
Mantegna, Marcantonio, Diirer, Holbein, Rem- 
brandt, Goya, Daumier, Delacroix, Meryon, Haden, 
and Whistler. The Print Department was started 
in 1917. It contains modern prints from the Harris 
Brisbane Dick Collection, Rembrandt etchings from 
the H. O. Havemeyer Collection and that of George 
Coe Graves, engravings and woodcuts by Diirer 
from the collection of Junius S. Morgan, Americana 
from that of Charles Allen Munn, the William E. 
Baillie Collection of book plates,and primitive wood- 
cuts from the James C. McGuire Collection. The 
history of book illustration is shown in a special 
collection. There is also an extensive collection 
of ‘“ornament’’—pattern designs for architects, 
decorators, lace makers, wood and metal workers, 
and other artists and craftsmen. 


3 THE CLCISTERS. 


The Cloisters, a branch of the Museum at 698 
Fort Washington Avenue, was closed to the public 
on Feb, 10, 1936, to permit the architectural elements 
of the Romanesque cloisters of St. Guilhem-le- 
Desert and St. Michel-de-Cuxa and other mediaeval 
Monuments to be incorporated in the permanent 
building which is now being erected in Fort Tryon 
Park. The Cloisters collection of mediaeval archi- 
tectural elements and_ sculpture was originally 
brought together by George Grey Barnard, the 
sculptor, and was acquired by the Museum through 
the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 1925. 
Subsequently Mr. Rockefeller provided the four- 
acre site and funds for constructing a bui'ding which 
will house suitably the present Cloisters collection 
and other notable accessions, including the mag- 
nificent set of Unicorn Tapestries made in Touraine 
in the 15th century. It is hoped that the new build- 
ing will be completed and the collections installed by 
Jan. 1, 1938. 

To make the Museum collections serviceable 
to the public, including manufacturers and designers, 
students of art, and pupils of the public and private 
schools of New York City, free public gallery talks 
or lectures are given daily from October through 
May, except on Mondays and Fridays and legal 
holidays. Story hours for children are conducted 
weekly. Courses are given for Members of the 
Museum, and story hours and gallery talks are 
held for their children. Special courses are con- 
ducted for teachers in the public schools of New 
York City, lectures for the deaf are given from time 
ae and occasional story hours for crippled 
¢ ren. 


THE CLASS ROOMS. 


Five classrooms are fitted up for the carrying 
on of class and lecture work, and an auditorium 
seating about 500 is provided for larger groups. 
Eight members of the staff devote their time ex- 
clusively to the work of Museum instruction; in 
so far as possible without interfering with the 
announced program of gallery talks and lectures, 
the services of the instructors may be obtained for a 
small fee by any visitor who desires to see the col- 
Iections under expert guidance and will make an 
appointment in advance. A reference library and 
a collection of photographs are open to the public, 
and a large collection of lantern-slides, photographs, 
and other material is available for lectures. 


Opportunity to copy objects in the collections 
themselves is granted with reasonable restrictions. 
A study room of textiles has been fitted up with 
every facility for the use of the large collection of 
laces and textiles, and other rooms in various parts 
of the building are intended for the convenience of 
Mere who wish to study the various collections in 


A special officer, known as the Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, devotes his time to making the 
Museum collections of practical value to the manu- 
facturer, the designer, and the trade press. 

The Museum is reached by Fifth Ave. buses, - 
Madison Ave. buses, Third Ave. elevated trains 
stopping at 84th St., East Side Subway with an 
express station at 86th St., cross-town cars and buses 
- 85th St., and cross-town buses at 79th and 86th 

B. 

Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays till 6 p.m., 
Sundays 1 to 6 p.m. Legal holidays 10 ris to 
6 p.m., except Thanksgiving (10 a.m. to 5-p.m.) and 
Christmas (1 to 5 p.m.). Free every day except 
Monday and Friday, when the admission is 25 cents 
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AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The American Museum of Natural History, 77th 


ery 
day in the year: week-days, including holidays, from 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sundays from 1 to 5 B M. 
(A fee is charged for entrance to the Hayden 
ae <a = See 1935. For hours 
ssion to the Planetarium, telephone Endi- 
moet cas 
e Museum is under a self-perpetuating Board of 
33 Trustees, including the Mayor, Comptroller, 
and Commissioner of Parks, ex-officio. The Trustees 
have direction of the activities of the Museum, and 
guardianship of the collections. and exhibits. 
hrough gifts by the Trustees, members and 
friends the exhibits and study collections are ob- 
tained, explorations to many parts of the world are 
conducted, scientific papers are prepared and pub- 
lished, and the Library is enlarged. The contri- 
butions which make possible these activities are 
divided into three classes: (1) Endowment Fund; 
(2) Membership Fund; (3) Voluntary Subscriptions. 

The application of the Endowment Fund, which 
totals, in book value, upward of $15,000,000, is 
limited in the main to research, the purchase of 
collections, and the issuing of publications. The 
Membership Fund, derived from subscriptions of 
Members, is of particular importance in the educa- 
tional work of the Museum. 

The Museum building has been erected in large 
part by funds voted by the City. The Whitney 
Memorial Wing was erected through City appropria- 
tion and gift of the late Harry Payne Whitney. The 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial was erected through ap- 
propriation by the State. The Hayden Planetarium 
Was erected through funds lent by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (the projection instrument and 
the Copernican planetarium having been given by 
Charles Hayden). The Museum building is one of 
the largest municipal structures in the city, and has 
cost upward of $16,000,000. It has 23 acres of floor 
space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits. 

The membership totals over 19,000. The atten- 
dance, including classes visiting the Planetarium, 
all tree, exceeded 1,600,000 in 1935. Attendance at 
Planetarium (paid) 252,612 (three months in 1935). 


FIRST FLOOR. 

Collections illustrating the life of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of 
the Woodlands, Plains and Southwest. Large groups 
(Hopi and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 

Public Health Hall. Forestry Hall—North Ameri- 
can trees, including sections of a Big Tree of Cali- 
fornia which measures 16 feet in diameter and was 
1,341 years old when cut down. Natural woods, 
with models of their leaves and flowers, and sections 


pecimens, models and 
showing invertebrate life (Rotifer group, Nahant 
‘Tide-Pool group, Wharf-pile group). Hall of Fishes, 
with groups (Shark, Sailfish, Deep-Sea). Hall of 
Ocean Life—Coral Reef Group; Lindbergh plane 
“Tingmissartoq,’’ with equipment; Education Hall; 
Auditorium. 


‘oups 


THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


All the famous horses of history—that of Richard 
Coeur de Lion at Medina, of Philip A tus at 
Bouvines, of William the Conqueror at Hastings, 
of Saint Louis at Massoure, of cis the First at 
Pavia, of Henry the Second at the tournament in 
which he was killed, of Henry the Fourth at Arques 
de Ivry, of Louis XIV, in his wars and fetes, and, 
finally, of Napoleon at Marengo and Austerlitz— 


all these horses were “Arabians” or ‘Barbs 


is'natural to all 


The Arabian horse is easily recognized by a peculiar 
physiognomy. He has always a remarkable expres- 
sion which is not found in any other race and which 
seems to signalize him as the type of the species. 
His head is square and sharply chiseled; in front it 
is large and sometimes bulgy; the back of the skull 
is also well developed. The eyes are large, prominent, 
and 01 arily very beautiful, with the characteristic 
black lashes. The ears are small, ba are and 
mobile, The lower jaw is a little strong; the fore- 
head is hollow rather than prominent; the muzzle 
is sharp; the nostrils large and peeeree of great 
dilation when the horse is excited. The mouth is of 
medium size, with a small lower at A well-attached 
head and easy curve of neck and shoulder give an 
elegance to the animal. The neck is long enough 
to bend gracefully, and, when the horse runs, is 
thrown back to ela yer termed ee 
This rmation, loo: upon som it 
oaay animals who run long distances. 


Carl Akeley Hall, opened May 19, 1936—Grou 
of African elephants, 12 large groups of gorillas art 
other mammals, with 10 dioramas of other groups 
of African animals in preparation. 


SECOND FLOOR. ; 
Collections from Africa. Material illustrating thee" 
life of prehistoric man. Ancient monuments of 
Mexico and Central America. Indians of South 
America. Bird Dome. Birds of the World (systema- 
tie series and habitat groups). Exhibits of local 
birds. Mammals of North America and Asia, 


THIRD FLOOR. 

Collections from the living peoples of Asia: China, 
Japan, India, Siberia. African ethnology. Hall of 
the Natural History of Man. Birds of North America 
(the famous habitat groups). Biology and evolution 
of mammals. 

Hall_of ‘Primates—Monkeys, Apes, and Primitive Re 
Man; Insect life, including habitat groups; Reptile 
Halt—including a number of beautiful groups 
(Lower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant Sala- 
mander, New England Spring, and Komodo Lizard). 

FOURTH FLOOR. 

Collections from the Philippine Islands and the 
South Seas; Hall of Minerals and Gems—contain- 
ing the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan. These collec- P 
tions include practically every variety of known -¥ 
gem, cut and uncut, some of remarkable size and 
purity of color; Drummond Hail—containing the 
famous Drummond Collection of carved jade, ivory 
and amber. 

Hall of Fossil Invertebrates and Historical Geology 
—Large collections and models of caves, and of 
Copper Queen Mine showing cross-sections and sur- 
rounding country; Hall of the Age of Man—Casts of 
prehistoric men and skeletons of the animals of their 
time (mammoths, mastodons and giant ground 
sloths); Horse under Domestication. : 

Hall of Tertiary Mammals—deyoted to the great 
collections of the remains of creatures which lived 
from 1,000,000 to 60,000,000 years ago. These col- 
lections, by right of extent, variety, quality and 
methods of preparation and exhibition, are the finest 
in the world. 

Dinosaur Hall—Remains of fossil reptiles which 
lived from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 years ago. 
“Mummy” of dinosaur (7rachodon) in which the 
texture of the skin has been preserved, and the 
famous dinosaur eggs found by the Museum’s Third 
Asiatic Expedition in 1923. Fossil fishes (tower 
Toom). 

On the fifth floor are the Public Reference Library, 
the Osborn Library of Vertebrate Palaeontology, 
offices, laboratories and study collections. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, on Central 
Park West, with elaborate murals was dedicated 
by Pres. Roosevelt, Jan. 19, 1936. 

The Museum has done important work in re- 
search and publication, and in education from the 
primary school to the highest university grade. As 
a part of its educational program, it maintains a 
Department of Education, which works in conjunc- 
tion with the city’s public schools ‘and with institu- 
tions for the blind, giving lectures, and circulating 
loan collections, slides and motion picture films, 


The omens which the Arabs draw from markings 
and other signs on their horses are remarkable. A 
black horse without any spot will bring misfortune. 
A black stripe on the back from the neck to the tail 
is an ce ts sign. Black spots on the fetlock joint 
diminish by at least one-half the value’of a stallion 
or colt. The horse with a hard cornea is not only 
swift, but very patient into the bargain, while a 
restive animal has, as a rule, small eyes and narrow 
nostrils. Horses with tawny hair around the pasterns 
are good for breeding. ‘Look out,” says the Arab, 
“for spots which are not exactly centered in the fore- 
head. Any horse which has a white star and no 
white feet will carry you to destruction. Horses 
with black spots on the mouth are unlucky, wicked, 
and inclined to bite and kick. A horse with white 
on his lips and mouth will run faster than the wind. 

A horse whose white face stops on its nose will rear 
continually and throw the best of riders. If the 
upper li is white underneath near the gums it is a ~— 
favorable sign; if it is black it is unfavorable. A 
white mark on each side*of the chest, back of the 
stirrup, indicates speed and safety; they are call 
‘the wings.’ The horse with long white stockings is 
a dangerous brute. If the white runs higher on the 
right side than the left, seli him or prepare your 
burial garment. The horse with the chest of a lion, 
the hindquarters of a wolf, and the legs of a gazelle, 
long may he live.’ 
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NOTABLE MONUMENTS AND STATUES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Name of.sculptor or designer in parentheses. Date is of erection or dedication.) 


IN MANHATTAN. 


Ambrose Memorial, Aquarium, Battery Park, ptt | 


Arthur, Chester A. (G. E. Bissell), Mad. Sq., 
Balto Statue—Leader of Alaskan Huskie team 
(Roth), Central Park, 1925. 
Bolivar, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham), 
Bolivar Hill, Central Park West; 1921. 
Booth, Edwin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 
Quinn), Gramercy Park, 1918. 
Bryant, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 
Park, W. 42d St. and 6th Ave., 1911. 
Burns, Robert, bronze statue (Sir John Steell), 
Central Park, on the Mall; ; 
—_ Butterfield, Gen. Daniel (Gutzon Borglum), Clare- 
mont Ave., and 122d St., 1918. 
Civic Virtue, fountain statue (Frederic MacMon- 
nies), City Hall Park, 1922. . 
Columbus Monument (Gaetano Russo) Eighth 
Ave. and 59th St. (Columbus Circle), 1894. 
Columbus, marble statue (J. Sunol), south entrance 
to Mall, Centrai Park; 1892. 
Columbus, marble statue (Emma Stebbins) Colum- 
bus Park, 1934. 
Conkling, Roscoe, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Madison Square, cor. Madison Ave. and 23d St. 
Cooper, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
in front of Cooper Union. 
Dante, pronze statue (Ximenes), Broadway, 63d St. 
and Columbus Ave., 1921. 
De Peyster,; Abraham, bronze statue (G. E. Bissell), 
Bowling Green. ; 
Discus Thrower, bronze statue (Costas Dimitria- 
dis), Central Park near Museum. of Art, 1926. 
Dodge, William E. bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Broadway, Sixth Ave. and 36th St.; 1885. 
Eagles and Prey, bronze group (Christian Fratin), 
. Central Park, west of Mall. 
Ericsson, John, bronze statue (J. S. Hartley), on 
the Battery. 
Farragut, Admiral David G., bronze statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Madison Sqa., (away for repair). 
Firemen’s Memorial Monument (H. V. B. Ma- 
gonigle), 100th St. and Riverside Drive. 
Franklin, Benj., bronze statue (E. Plassman), 
Printing House Square; 1872. 
Garibaldi, Gen., bronze statue (G. Turini), Wash- 
ington Square; 1888. 
Goethe, bronze bust, Bryant Park, 1935. 
Greeley, Horace, bronze statue, Broadway and 
Sixth Ave. 
Greeley, Horace, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
City Hall Park; 1890. 
Hale, Nathan, bronze statue (MacMonnies), City 
Hall Park, Broadway and Murray St. 
Halleck, bronze statue (Wilson MacDonald), Central 
Park, on the Mall; 1877. 
Hamilton, Alexander, granite statue (Carl Con- 
rads), Centra} Park. on the East Drive. 
Hancock, Gen. W. S., bronze bust (J, W. A. Mac- 
Donald), St Nicholas Ave. and W. 124th St. 
Herbert, Victor, bronze bust (E. T. Quinn), Mall 
in Central Park, 1927. 

Holley, Alexander Lyman, bronze bust (J. Q. A. 
Ward) Washington Square, 1889. 

Hudson, Henry, 100 foot shatt (Babb, Cook and 
Welch, Architects), Spuyten Duyvil. 

Hunt, Richard M., Memorial (D. C. French), Fifth 
Ave. near 71st St. 
Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A. Ward,) 
Central Park, near lower entrance to the Mall. 
Irving, Washington, bronze bust (Beer), Irving 
Place and 17th St., 1935. 

Jefferson, Thomas, plaster statue (Pierre Jean 
Duvid-D'Angers), in City Hall. 

Jetferson, Thomas (W. O. Partridge), in front of 
Pulitzer School of Journalism. ColumbiaUniversity,. 

Joan of Arc, bronze equestrian statue (Mrs. Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt), Riverside Drive and 93d St. 

Kossuth, Louis, bronze statue (John Horvay) 
Riverside Drive and 113th St. 

Lafayette, Marquis, bronze statue (F. A. Bar. 

__ tholdi), Union Square, east side; 1876. = 

Lincoln. Abraham. bronze statue (H. K. Brown), 
Union Square, north side; 1868. 

Maine, U. S. S., Memorial (H. V. B., Magonigle); 
Columbus Circle. C 

Martyrs’ Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 
memory of the American soldiers who died in 
the British prison ships in the Revolutionary War. 

Mitchel, John Purroy, Memorial, (A. A. Wein- 
man), East Drive; Central Park, at 90th St. 

Mazzini, bronze bust (G. Turini), Central Park, on 
the West Drive. 

Moore, Thomas, bronze bust (D. B. Sheahan), 

\ Central Park, Fifth Ave. entrance; 1880. 

Morse, S. F. B., bronze statue (Byron M. Pickett), 
Central Park, Fifth Ave. and 72d St. 

Pulitzer Fountain (Hastings—figure by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and 59th St 

Schurz. Carl, bronze statue (Kar) Bitter), 116th St. 


{ 


and Morningside Drive. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue (Sir John Steell). 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. 

Seventh Regiment, bronze figure of a Civil War 
soldier (J. Q. A. Ward), Central Park, West Drive 

Seward, W. H., bronze statue (Randolph Rogers), 
southwest corner of Madison Square; 1876. 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of the Mall; 1872. 

Sherman, Gen., bronze equestrian statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Sigel, Franz, bronze equestrian statue (Karl Bitter) 
Riverside Park at 106th St., 1907. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument (Chas. W. 
Stoughton. Arthur A. Stoughton and Paul E. 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 88th St.; 1902. 

Still Hunt, bronze statue (Edward Kemeys), Cen- 
tral Park, opposite 76th St. 

The Pilgrim, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, near E. 72d St. entrance. 

Thorwaldsen, bronze statue (by himself), 59th St., 
facing Sixth Ave. F 

Tigress and Cubs, bronze group (Auguste Cain), 
Central Park, near 64th St. Menagerie. 4 

Tilden, Samuel J., bronze statue (Partridge) 
Riverside Drive at 112th St.; 1926. 

Verdi, statue (Pasquale Civiletti), Sherman Square. 

Walloon Monument (Henry Bacon), Battery 
Park, 1924. 

Washington and Lafayette. bronze statue (Bar- 
tholdi), W. 114th St., Manhattan Ave. 

Washington, bronze bust (Pierre Jean David- 
D’Angers). in City Hall. . 

Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. A. 
Ward), Union Square, south side. 

Washington, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward) Broad 
and Wall Sts. 

Washington Marble Arch (Stanford White), 
Washington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. 

Webster, bronze statue (Thos. Ball) Central Park 
on the West Drive, near 72d St. 

World War Memorials, at Abingdon Square (Philip 
Martiny), 1921; at Chelsea Park (Philip Martiny), 
1931; Flanders Field Memorial (Burt M. Johnson), 
DeWitt Clinton Park, 1930; 107th Infantry. bronze 
group (Karl Illava), Fifth Ave. and 66th St.; 
Wounded Soldiers, bronze group (Mrs. G. V. 
Whitney), Mitchel Square, 1922. 


IN BROOKLYN. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figures, on granite 
pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Boro Hall Park. 

Robert, bronze statue (Caspar Buberl) 
Fulton Park, 1930. 

Grant, Gen. Ulysses S., bronze eauestrian statue 
(Wm. Ordway Partridge) Grant Square. 

Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. 
Indian Maid and Fawn, bronze group (A. P. 
Proctor), Greenhouse, Botanic Garden; 1928. 
Jefferson, Thomas, bronze statue (Karl Bitter), 

Thomas Jefferson High School; 1929. 

Lafayette Panel, bronze (Daniel Chester French), 
Ninth St. entrance, Prospect Park; 1917. 

Lincoln, Abraham, bronze (Henry Kirke Brown), 

ie ergs pire se: Pr. wi 
oness an - bronze group ctor Peter), 
Prospect Park Menagerie, 1934. : 

Maryland Monument, ee shaft (Stanford 

= waite ge a Rt WEEE 
anthers (two), bronze figures on granite ; 
(A. P. Proctor), Third St. entrance, Prospect Paes 

Payne, John Howard, bronze bust (Henry Baerer), 

x paths Ea ail pac Park. 
rison p Martyrs Monument, granite column 
(Stanford White), Fort Greene Park, 1908. F 

Sioccum, Gen. H. W., bronze equestrian statue 
(MacMonnies), Vanderbilt and Flatbush Aves. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch, granite 
John H. Duncan): on the arch, three groups, 

ictory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze, 
the Army, bronze; Grand Army Plaza, Prospect Pk.' 

Stranahan, James S. -, bronze figure (Mac- 
Monnies), Grand Army Plaza; 1891. 

Warren, Major Gen. G. K., bronze figure (Henry 
Baerer), Grand Army Plaza, Prospect Park. 

Washington, George (H. S. Shrady), bronze 
be a statue, Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 

White Memorial, bronze bar-reliefs (Daniel 
Chester French), Botanic Garden, 1917. 

World War Memorials, Brownsville (C. C. Rumsey 
Zion Park, 1923; Carroll Parki(E. H. Monahan), 
1921; Dover Patrol (Sir Aston Nek Ft. - 
ton Parkway, 1931; Freedom Square (Pietro Mon- 
tana), 1922; Greenpoint (Carl A. Heber), Winthrop 
Park, 1923; Highland Park (Pietro Montana), 
1924; Honor Roli (Augustus Lukeman), Prospect 
Rey Hoot Sire Clana ee Ta Rone a 

y s arles Keck), in nt of 
P. 8. 130, 1923. ’ Kah 
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CHIEF PARKS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Figures in parenthesis show the official acreage.) 
PARKS IN MANHATTAN BOROUGH. 


Battery (21.2), Foot of Broadway and State St 
er ieee Green (0.517), Broadway and Whitehall 


Bryant (9.603) Fifth to Sixth Ave., 40th St. to 42d St. 

Central (840.01), Fifth Ave. to 8th Ave. (Central 
Park West), 59th St. to 110th St. 

a a (8.56), Broadway, Park Row and Cham- 


, t. 
“oe (12.77), Bradhurst to Edgecombe Ave. 
W. 145th St. to W. 155th St. 
Gotoace Hook (10.28), Corlears, South, Cherry and 
Jackson Sts. 
Hamilton Fish (4.13), Houston and Willet Sts. This 


is the first of ten parks throughout the five 
boroughs equipped with swimming ols. 
Fort Washington (128.85), Riverside Dr. and 


Hudson River, 158th to Dyckman Sts. 


Manhattan Square (17.57), Central Park W., 77th 
St. to 91st St. and Columbus Ave - 

Morningside (31.24), W. 110th St. ty W. 1234 8t., 
Manhattan, Morningside Aves. to Morningside Dr. 

Mt. Morris (20.16), Mt. Morris to Madison Ave., 
E. 120th St. to EB. 124th St. 

Randall's Island (193.97) East and Harlem Rivers. 
There is a stadium to seat over 21,400 persons; 
also a swimming pool; tennis and baseball grounds; 
open play areas for adults; a large children play- 
ground and other features. 

Riverside Park and ee ar 79), along Hudson 
River, 72nd St. to 158 

Rooseyelt (7.85), Canal ca a Houston, Chrystie- 
Forsyth St. 

St. Nicholas (20.219), St. 
Nicholas Terrace, W. 


Nicholas Ave. to St. 
27th to W. 141st Sts. 


Fort Tryon (58.13), Riverside Drive to Broadway, | Carl Schurz (13. 42), Ave B, 84th to 89th Sts. and 


192d St. to Dyckman St. 

Highbridge (169.04), 155th St. 
W. of Harlem River Driveway, Edgecombe and 
Amsterdam ‘Aves 

Inwood Hill 66, 0), Dyckman St., North River, 
and Seaman Ave. 

Isham (20. ge Seaman Ave., 213th St., Broadway 
and Isham St. 

Thomas Jefferson (15.524), W. 111th St., First Ave. 
W. 114th St. and Harlem River. 


Madison Square (6.234), Broadway, Madison Ave., 
23d St. to 26th St. 


East River. 


to Dyckman St. | ee ee Ad (3. ge Rutherford Pl. and E. 16th St. 


to E 

Tompkins Satan (10.51), Ave. A and E. 7th to 
E.10th St. 

Union Square (3. aor Broadway and 14th St., 4th 
Ave. and 17th 

Wards Island (237. 57), East River (Hell Gate), 
Washington Bridge. Approach (McNally Plaza) 
Amsterdam Ave. and i8ist St. (8.45). 

— ton Square ec &), Fifth Ave. and Wa- 
verly Pl. and W. 4th 


PARKS IN THE BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 


Bronx (698.41), E. 180th St., E. 210th St., Southern 
Blyd., Unionport Rd. 

pring ae! Park (38.23), Clay, Mt. Eden and Teller 

ves 

Crotona (151.48), Crotona Park East, Fulton Ave., 
3d Ave., 177th St. 

Ewen (7.84), Johnson Ave., Riverdale Ave., W. 232d 
St., Spuyten Duyvil Rd. 

Fort Independence (2.97), Sedgwick Ave., Steven- 
son Pl., Jerome Park and 238th St. 

Henry Hudson Parkway (141.8), Harlem River to 
Broadway at W. 254th St. to Saw Mill River 
Parkway. 

Joyce Kilmer (6.88), E. ee exe E. 164th St., 
Grand Concourse and Walton A 

MacCombs Dam (30.30), Harlem iver E. 158th 
St., E. 162d St., Jerome Ave., to River Ave. 


| mee Mullaly (26. fa: _Jegome Ave., River Ave., E. 


St., to E. 
Old Fort No. Phe a) oh Reservoir Ave., from Sedg- 
wick Ave. to. University Ave. : 
Pelham Pann! (2,124.97), ia Blvd., Eastchester 
Bay, Hutchinson River, L. I. Sound. 
= Aer ae ms Grand Concourse, Kingsbridge Rd., E. 
St. James (11.39), Creston Ave., Jerome Ave., E. 
19lst St. to E. 193rd St. 
St. eit eg (34.43), St. Anns Ave., St. Marys St., 


E. 149th & 

Seton Fails. (29. 29), Petes Terrace, Pratt Ave., 
Seton Ave., E. 233d 

Franz Siesk (17. Sis Guns Concourse, gS Ave., 
Walton Ave., 158th St. to N. Y. C. R. 


Van Cortlandt a 112.83), Broadway, Sanne: ‘Ave. i 
Van Cortlandt Park South and Yonkers City Line, 


PARKS IN BROOKLYN BOROUGH. 


Bensonhurst (20.28), Cropsey Ave., Bay Parkway, 

, 2ist Ave. and Gravesend Bay. 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden (47.57), Eastern Park- 
way, wea ay Ave., Washington Ave. and Em- 
pire B 

Canarsie (42.54), Seaview Ave., E. 93d St. and 
Jamaica Bay 

Dyker Beach t243. 32), Seventh Ave., 86th St., 14th 
Ave., Ft. Hamilton Reservation and Gravesend 
B 


ay. 
Fort "Gabane (26.1), Myrtie Ave., De Kalb Ave., 
St. Edwards St. 
puakiand (41. 22), No. of Jamaica Ave., from War- 
k St. to Force Tube Ave. 


Marine (I, ee Flatbush-Gerritsen-Ellmore Aves. 
to Jamaica Bay. 

McCarren (38.4), Nassau Ave., re St., Leon- 
ard St., Bayard St., No. 12th 

Owls Head (27.1). Shore Rd., Colonial Rd., 68th St. 

Parade Ground (39.50,) Parkside Ave., Parade Pac 
Caton Ave.. Park Circle and Coney Island Ave. . 

Prospect (526.25), Prospect Park W., Prospect Park 
Southwest, Parkside Ave., Ocean Ave., to Flat- 
bush Ave. 

Seaside (28.69), Coney Bae Concourse, W. 5th ~ 
St.. Sea Breeze Ave. and Ocean Parkway: - 

Sunset (24.50), 5th Ave., 7th Ave., 41st to 44th Sts. 


PARKS IN QUEENS BOROUGH. 


Alley Pond (486.84), G. C. Parkway to Northern 
Boulvard and 233rd Street. 

Astoria (56.25), East River, Ditmars, 19th St., 25th 
Avenue. 

Baisleys Pond (109 ate ae Avenue to Sunrise 
Highway at South B. 

Brookville (79.13), rae heen. East of 216th 
St. 


Chisholm (28.87), Poppenhausen Ave. to East 
River, College oint. 

Clearview (Golf rag d (121.2), Little Bay Ave. 
and Willets Point B. 

Crocheron (45.79), pi saltee Ave. and’33d Ave. 


Flushing Lapin (1,054.44), Union Turnpike 
north to L. R., thence along Grand Central 
Parkway Pecbaeke 

Forest (538.0), Park Lane, Union Turnpike, Park 
Lane South. 

Highland (141.28), Vermont Ave., Highland Blvd. 

Hillside (459.27), Horace Harding Blvd., Motor 
Pkway., 210th St. 

Poa r Valley (50.58), N. Y. Pes he R. R., 

a eh Harbor Road at 62nd 

Kisokoe (220.89), Underhill ave feath St. 

Jacob Riis (234.50) West End Rema Peninsula, 

Rockaway = 50), Beach Boardwalk from Beach 
110th St., to 126th St. 


PARKS IN RICHMOND BOROUGH. 


Clarence T. Barrett (Zoo) (8.11), Clove Rd. and 


a ood Pl. 
Gere Vokes (191.0), as and Forest Aves., Clove 
and 


Victory Blv 
Conference House (0. 8), Hyland Blvd. and Philip 


St. 
T rette (580.0) Forest Hill and London Rd. 
Marine a ait Great Kills, bet. Hyland Blvd. 


and Lower Bay 
New Springville. “162. 0), Victory ‘Boulevard: and 


Travis Ave 
Silver Take (207.0), Forest Ave. to Clove Road. 


Willowbrook (118. bs Richmond Ave. and Victory 


Blyd. 
Wolfs Pond (224.36), Holton Ave. and Cornelia 
Ave. 
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NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO). 


New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) and the 
. Aquarium at the Battery are operated by the New 
York Zoological Society, a private organization 
governed by a board of trustees, of which the Mayor 
and the Commissioner of Parks are members ez- 
officio, that is, by reason of their office. 

The Bronx Zoo, first opened on Nov. 8, 1899, is 
bounded on the East by the Boston Post Road, on the 
west by Southern Boulevard, on the north by Pel- 
ham Parkway, and on the south by E. 182d St. 

The grounds, many of the buildings, and an an- 
nual maintenance fund are provided by the city. 
Some of the original buildings, and all the animal 
collections are furnished by the society. The City’s 
appropriation for 1935 was $261,484 to which later 
was added $5,500 for fuel, forage, ete. The Society's 
appropriation was $65,000, making a totalof $331,- 
984. The expenditures were $325,869. The atten- 
dance was (1933) 2,853,906; (1934) 2,969,640; 
(1935) 2,757,081. 

The Park is free to the public on all days of the 
week except Mondays and Thursdays. Should 
Monday or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, admis- 
sion is free. The opening and closing hours are 10 
A. M. until one-half hour before sunset except during 
daylight saving time, when closing hour is 6:30 P. M. 
on week days and 7:30 P. M.-on Sundays and holi- 
days. On pay days admission for adults is 25 cents, 
and for children under twelve years, 15 cents. The 
park embraces 264 acres, with 35 acres of water. 

The principal buildings are the Elephant, Lion. 
Primate, Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, Small 
Deer, Ostrich and Small Mammal Houses, and the 
Aquatic Bird House. The principal open-air inclos- 
ures are the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, Pheasant 
Aviary, the Eagle and Vulture Aviary, Wolf and Fox 
Dens, Burrowing Rodent Quarters, Beaver Pond, 
Duck Aviary, Wild Fowl Pond and Mountain Sheep 
Hill. The National Heads and Horns Museum is 
located on Baird Court. 

The Society maintains at the Zoo grounds a 
medica] department which makes researches in 
comparative pathology through the utilization of all 
available post-mortem material. The society has an 


Gecpnbe avaie laboratory at New Nonsuch, Bermuda, 
under William Beebe. 

Nearly all the members of the hoofed animals, 
such as the bison, American wapiti (elk), red deer, 
Asiatic deer, sheep and goats, were born in the 
Zoological Park. ith a single exception, all the 
animais’ on. Mountain Sheep Hill, which include 
herds of aoudad, mouflon and Himalayan tahr, 
were born inthe Park. In addition many of the other 
animals have been on exhibition there for many bs he 

The oldest’ animal in the Park (June, 1936) 1s 
“Alice,” the Indian elephant, now 44 years of age, 
who came to the Park in 1908. 

The Nile hippopotamus, ‘‘Peter the Great,” born 
on July 13, 1904, has been on exhibition for thirty 
years. 

Two of the original pygmy hippopotami, which 
were captured in Liberia in 1912, are still living after 
being on exhibition for nearly 24 years. A baby 
pygmy hippopotamus was born on January 16, 1936. 

“Silver Queen,”’ an adult polar bear when she was 
received at the Park in 1910, is still in excellent health 
after 26 years in the Park. © 

Other long-time residents in the Park include a 
hairy-eared bear, 30 years; Russian brown bear, 29 
years; collared peccary, 25 years; Malay tapir, 23 
years; Prjevalsky horse, 19 years; Grevy zebra, 
17 years; and a hamadryas baboon, 15 years. All 
these specimens are in good health and condition. 

Among the reptiles there is a Bornean gavial which 
has been in the Park for 24 years, an Aldabra tor- 
toise for 27 years, and a number of Galapagos tortoises 
for 31 years. 

There are records of both Galapagos and Aldabra 
giant tortoises that lived under observation in 
tropical climates more than 150 years, when their 
lives ended upon their removal to cold climates. 
The actual longevity of this species is unknown. 
Certain museum specimens known to have exceeded 
500 pounds at death were doubtless very old. 

Among the oldest birds in the collection are a 
European vulture which has been in the Park 34 
pao oS two pelicans for 32 years, and two herons for 

years. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM IN BATTERY PARK. 


The New York Aquarium is one of the largest 
in the world and the oldest in the United States. 
It has 7 large floor pools, 89 large wall tanks and 
80 smaller tanks. There are also 30 reserve tanks 
containing specimens not on exhibition. The 
building is circular in form, with a diameter of 205 
feet. The largest pool is 37 feet in diameter and 7 
feet deep. The exhibits include fishes, turtles. croco- 
dilians, frogs, salamanders, and invertebrates, and 

- are both northern and tropical in character. There 
are usually about 400 species of fishes and other 
aquatic vertebrates on exhibition. The total num- 
ber of specimens, exclusive of invertebrates and 
vouns fry in the hatchery, varies from 10,000 to 


Marine fishes are represented by specimens from 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. Fresh- 


water fishes are represented by specimens from ail 
continents and many of the larger islands. 

The fish hatchery, maintained as a fish-cultural 

exhibit, produces yearly about one million young 
food and game fishes, which are afterward de- 
posited in New York State waters. 
, be Aquarium is equipped for heating sea water 
for tropical fishes in winter, and has a refrigerating 
plant for cooling fresh water in summer. Flowing 
fresh water is supplied from the city water system, 
while the pumps circulate about 200,000 gallons 
of salt water daily. 

Attendance averages’2;500,000 persons a year. The 
annual expenses are slightly under $100,060. 

The building is open, free, every day in the ye: 

Q A.M. toSE. Me ApriGopt: 0 A AL te ae Me 


Oct.-March. The Aquarium was opened Dec. 10, 1896, _ 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDENS 


The New York Botanical Garden, which is one 
of the leading institutions of its kind in the world, 
occupies 400 acres of beautifully diversified land 
in the northern and western parts of Bronx Park. 
The Bronx River, with a picturesque gorge and 
waterfall, is one of its interesting natural features. 
Along the banks of the river is the famous Hemlock. 
Grove, including more than 3,000 native hemlock trees 

The Garden is an educational and scientific in- 
stitution. Funds for its general maintenance are 
appropriated annually by the Board of Estimate of 
the City of New York. Its extensive work 
scientific research and the publication of the results 
are supported by annual membership fees ($10), 
By income from endowments, which now approach 
$2,500,000, and by sale of its publications. 

I library, which is often-consulted by visiting 
botanists and horticulturists, contains about 45,000 
bound volumes, in addition to numerous pamphlets 

The museum includes the reference herbarium 
of about 1,800,000 specimens; exhibits in swinging 
frames, of the different kinds of plants growing 
naturally within 100 miles of the City of New York: 
a pemoptlc collection, that is, specimens representing 
the principal plant families of the world; and fossil 
plants, the ancient ancestors of the plants now 

The museum building contains also an auditorium, 
in which popular illustrated lectures dealing with 
plants or their culture are given on Saturday after- 
noons during the greater part of the year. 


Scientific research in connection with the vari 
problems of plant life, including the roduction of 
new varieties by hybridizing, and investigations 
as to the nature and control of plant diseases are 
Bapursa parts of the work of the highly specialized 


in the field of plant-breeding, results of much 
practical importance have been obtained. 

Two iarge conservatories house numerous tender 
plants from more southern climes. The displays 
of Baling, nett orchids: shoe. cee, cyeads, aroids 

ants of the banana family, and tropic: 3 
are especially noteworthy. pees 

Worthy of special mention are the seasonal out- 
door displays of popular ornamentals, inn 
in April with four or five acres of Narcissus (daf- 
fodils) zeprepenting about 150 varieties, partly 
naturalized; followed by tulips, lilacs, irises, peonies 
roses, daylilies, water-lilies, and closing with dahlias 
in September and October, and chrysanthemums 
in early November. These special displays are 
visited by thousands. The recently developed 
Thompson Memorial Rock Garden is a popular 
feature that reaches the climax of its attractiven 
in May and June, though it offers items of special 
interest_throughout the growing season. 

The Botanical Garden cooperates with the public 
schoois, especially of the Bronx and northern Man- 
age ae, ee a etere tudy work, and members 

pon many uests for info) 
on botanical and horticultural: subiects, eee 
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Ohiet Sees en: THEATRES. IN NEW YORK CITY. 
res in parentheses are those of Fire Depart 
MEAN er ie ment as to seating capacity.) 
167th Street, 48 E. 167th St. (2,321); Greeley 


Academy -of Music (3, (£00). 126 B. 14th St. 
Adelphi (1,434), 152 W. h St.; Aeolian Hall 
et Fifth Ave. & 54th Bee ane (1,387), 244 W. 

St.; 110 Seventh Ave.: 
49th St.; Apollo 
Spee a, 141), 1531 Broad- 
way "Radubon & (2,571), 3934 Broadway; Avon (756), 

Beacon (2, 678), 2124 Broadway; Belasco 1,000), 
111 W. 44th St.; Belmont (515), 121 W. Sth St 
Bijou (615), 209 W. 45th St.; Biltmore (1,000) 261 
W. 47th St.; Booth (708), 220 W. 45th St.; Broad- 
hurst (1,118), 235 W. 44th St.; Broadway (1,942), 
‘ath Broadway; Bunny (702), 3589 Broadway. 

meo (539), 138 W. 42d St.; Canal Street 
(2, sin 31 Canal St.; Capitol (4,845), 1639 Broad- 
way; Carnegie Hall (2,760), 880 Seventh Ave.; 
Casino (1,450), 176 E. 116 St.; Center (3,438), 
1234 Sixth Ave.; Central (1,750), 220 W. 47th St.; 


ot edd qd, 368), 841 Ninth Ave.; Chanin (1,413), 
City (2, 395 Y “4 E. 14th St.; Civic Repertory 
ish, 105 14th St.; Clinton’ (1,228), 80 Clinton 


St.; Coliseum (3, 095), 18ist St: 
— (1,473), 1887 Broadway; Comedy 2 
110 W. 4ist St.; Cosmos (1.450), 176 E. 16th St 

Cort (1,043), 130 W. 48th St.; Craig (1,434), 152 
W. 54th St.; Daly’s (1,173), 22 W. 63d St.; Delancey 
(1,075), 62 Delancey St.; Dyckman (1,480), 552 W. 
207th St. 

Eagle (1,200), 1852 Third Ave.; Eighty-First 
St. (1,621), 2248 Broadway; Eltinge (892), 236 W. 
424 St.; Embassy (598), 1560 Broadway: Empire 
(1,099), 1428 Broadway; Ethel Barrymore (1,115), 
243 W. 47th St. 

Fifth Avenue (1,406), 1185 Broadway; Florence 
(1,145), 85 E. Broadway; Forrest (1,075), 238 W. 
49th St.; Forty-Eighth Street (981), 153 W. 48th St.; 
oh A lagpamlcag St. (1,463), Roof (860), 216 W. 

Forty-Ninth St. (708), 231 W. 49th St.; Forty- 
Sixth St. (1,413), 226 W. 46th St.: Forum’ (2,268 
Brown PL. & 138th St.; Fulton (931), 206 Le 46th St. 

Gaiety (832), 1547 Broadway; Geo. Cohan 
Gd, 424) 1480 Broadway; Globe ti, 416), ess Broad- 
way iden (1,118), 242 W. 45th St.; Gotham 
(2, 360), 3410 Broadway; Gotham (New), (i, ere 
165 E. 125th St.; Grand Opera House (i, 906), 2 
Eighth Ave.; Guild (915), 333 W. 52d St. 

Hamilton (1,892), 3560 Broadway; Harlem 5th 
Avenue (978), 1314 Fifth Ave.; Harlem Grand 
(1,485), 119 E. 125th St.; Harlem Opera House 
(1,734), 209 W. 125th St.; Harris (1,051), 226 W. 42d 
St.; Henry Miller’s (948), Aged 43d ; Hinden- 
burg (299), 247 W. eee St.; iigpodzome (4,315), 
756 Sixth Ave.; Hollyw ‘ood (1,609), 1635 Bros uaD 
Hollywood (1,30 03), O38. Avenue A; Hudson (1,0 
139 W. 44th St.; ay & Seamon’s yes 
(1,853), 253 W. 125th St. 

‘imperial (1,446), 238 W. 45th St.; Inwood (1,860), 
134 Dyokman St.; Irving Place (1, hath Irving 
Pl. 15th St.: Japanese Gardens (1,640), 2559 
Broadway: Jefferson (1,893), 214 i. 14th St.; 

Keith’s Theaters—Fordham (2,422), 215 Hast 
Fordham Rd.; Royal (2,196), Westchester 423 Ave 
Keystone (1, 042), 2633 Broadway. 

ong aC 235), 2225 Seventh Avye.; 
a8. th 181st St.; Liberty (1,202), 234 
St Eincota (854), 58 W. 135th St.; Little (531), 


Pao 's oe pheerda 26s Ave. B (1,800); Boulevard, 
1030 Southern Boulevard (1,975); 57 Burnside 
Ave. (2,178); Circle, 1825 Broadway (1,671); 
Commodore, 105 2d Ave. (1,451); 140 Delancey 
St. (1,788); Fairmount, Tremont and Clinton 
eer (2,504), 83d ear t (2,633), 2309 Broad- 

163 E. 86th St. (1,450); 132 E. 42d St. 
C 31): Grand, Fordham Rd. ‘and Jerome Ave. 
(2,430); Freeman, 1232 Soutbern‘Blvd. as eek ‘ 


Academy of Music (2,207), 30 Lafayette re: 2 
Albee (3,274), 1-7 DeKalb Ave.; Albermarle 
(2,700), 973 Flatbush Ave.; Amphion (1, 420), 437 
Bedford Ave; Bushwick (2, 208), 1396 Broadway. 

Flatbush (1,695), 2213 Church Ave.; Folly 
(1,900), 21 Graham Ave. 


Lane 


4,089), 10-40 Flatbush Aye.; Pemen (2,262) ; 
gonguiaisey Bt Kenmore (3,025), Church Ave. & 
Kenmore PI.;  iaagewes (2, 212), 946 Kings High- 


wa! 

Loew's Theatres—Alpine (2, sg 6815 17th 
Rudge Ce peeve 3d Ave. & 72d St. 

1 aD Ave. & Gorsam St.; 

Boro Park. (2,391), New Utrecht Ave.; Brevort 
1274 Bedford Ave.; Broadway 
(2/033), 912 Broadway; Coney Island (2,387), 
130 rf. Ave. ; ), Broadway & 
Gates Ave.; Kameo (1, 165), 530 Hastern Park- 


Sq., 6th Ave. and 30th St. (1,904); 571 Lexington 
Ave. (2}559); Lincoln Square, 1947 Broad- 
way (1,539); Mayfair, Bway. and 47th St. 
(1,736); National (2,333), 570 Bergen Ave: 
132 W. 116th St. (1,098) ; 48'B. 167th St. (2,321); 
175th Street- and Broadway (3,444 ); Or- 
pheum (2,230), 1538 Third Ave.; Paradise, 2403 
Grand Concourse (3,840) ; Rio, Broadway and 
160th St. (2,603); 72d St., 3d Ave. and 72d St. 
(2,269); Sheridan, 27th Ave. (2,342); Spooner, 
963 Southern Boulevard (1,807); State, 
Broadway (3,327); Victoria, 233 W. 125th S 
(2,345); Victory, 3024 Third Ave. (1,772); wien: 
e es qd, 622), 98 ong: Ave. 
ongacre 0 W. 48th St.; Lyceum 
(957), 149 W. 45th St.; Lyric (1,406), 213 W. ond St. 
Madison Square Garden (18,903), 825 Highth 
Ave.; ai at (1,752), 245 W. 44th St. Majestic 


(1,400), 600 W. 185th St.; Manhattan (i, a8 1691 
Broadway; Manhattan Opera House sr) 
313 W. 34th St.; Mansfield (1, 050), 262 W 
St.; Marble Hill (1,638), 5615 Broadway. 

Martin Beck (1,189), 302 W. 45th St.; Masque 


(791), 252 W. 45th St.; Maxine Sacre (994), 109 W 
39th St.; Mecca (1.947), 241 BE. 14th St.; Melrose 
(1.060), 417 E. 116th St. 

Metropolitan Opera House (3.418), 39th St. 
and Broadway; Monroe (2.242), 1456 First Ave.; 
Morosco (893), 217 W. 45th St.; Mount Morris 
a, ere » Al Fifth Ave.; Music Box (1 ,000), 239 


D eslonat (1,164), 208 W. 41st St.; 
(1,091), 111 ts Houston St.; 
(1,702), 214 W. 42d St.; New Criterion (1,700), 
Senetwen! at 44th St.; New Yorker (1,286), 1662 

roadw 


Gignanta (1,279), 2778 Broadway; One Hundred 
and Sixteenth St. (1,809), 132 W. 116th St.; One 
Hundred and Twenty-Fifth St. (1, 386), 165 Bast. 

Palace (1, 745), 1564 Broadway; Palestine @ 270), 
11 Clinton St Paramount (3,665 ), 1489 Broad- 
way; Park (1,500), 6-8 Columbus Circle; Park Lane 
(2,012), iad First Ave.; Playhouse Ss, a! We 
48th ; Plymouth (965), 232 W. 45th 


National 
New. Amsterdam 


D5 
. 125th Lo ae 681). 
Public (1,753), 66 Second 


Radio City Music Hall (5, O15), 1260 Sixth Ave. 


Regent (1,854), 1906 Seventh Ave. 

Republic (901), 209 W. 42d St. 

Ritz (945), 219 W. 48th St.; Riviera (1.735), 
2579 Broadway; Riverside (1,864 f), 2561 Broadway: 
Rivoli (2,122), 1620 Broadway; Roosevelt (1,428), 
145th St. & Seventh ES te 

Roxy (5,920), 133 W. 

St. James (1,520) 340." W. wire St.; Sam H. 
Harris (1,051), 226 W. 42d St.; Second Avenue 
(1,689), 35 Second Ave.; Selw: wyn dg, 067), 229 W. 
42d St.; Shubert (1,395), 221 W. 44th ‘St; Seventh- 
Ninth Street (1, 029), 1517-2d Ave. 

Stagium (1,251 2190 ‘Third .Ave.; Star 
1714 Lexington Ave.: Steinway Hall 
(245), 109 W. : Stoddard (1,47 ), 2431 
Broadway; Strand (2,989), 1571 Broadway; Su- 
perior (880), 443 Third Ave.; Symphony (1,411), 


Times Square (1,057), 
Hall (1,476), Bi: Ww. 4 


Win 
Art (1, S54), 
2409 Broadway. 


LYN. ; 
ary way i Rings (3,690), 1029 Flatbush Ave.; Melba 
(2.2 2.256), 3¢ Livingston St.: Metropolitan (3,618), 
ton 


Oriental (2,753), 86th St. & 
— 19th St.; Palace (1,629), 1823 Douglas St.; 
Pitkin (2, 817 ), 1501 Pitkin Ave.; remier 
(2,560), 505 Sutter Ave.; 
Jamaica Ave. & 166th: St. 
(1,446), Fulton and Jerome 
we joeens qd, Sree 651 Fulton St.; Mayfair (1,791), 
912 Avenue U.; Minsky" s (1, ees 409 tbush ‘Ave.; 5 
Orpheum (1, 87 ane 8 Fulto 
Paramount ( 130) 385 Mes ae Ave.; Patio 
(2,609), 574 Flatbush Ave.; Prospect 44) 329 
Ninth St.; Republic (2,728), 426 Keap St.; Sanders 
1,501), 188 Prospect Park’ West; Savory 2,438), 
507 Bedford Ave.; Star (1,487), 389 Jay 
Strand (2,870), 647 Fulton Sti; Tilyou (2,264), 
1607 Surf Ave.; Tivoli (1,910), 365 Fulton St.: 
Walker (2.312), 6401 18th Ave. 


esp Warwick 


# Boa W. 42d St.; Town ~ 


Valencia (3, 544), 4 


PRINCIPAL cLuBS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


a. 


tisin 1915), 23 Park Ave.; b,000; Pres., 
Par B Pcatte: ried L. Edwin Gill! 


exinine (1889), 200 Fifth Ave.; 300; Pres., George V. 


“Taylor; Sec., J. E. Kean. 
Alpha Deets Phi (1832), 136 W. 44th St.; 11,800; 
Willard L. Momsen. . 
_Amberst (1923), 273 Lexington Ave.; 675; Pres., 


a Walter H. Griffin; Sec., FE. ‘Trowbridge von Baur. 
5 “Arkwright (1893), 320 Broadway; 500; Pres., G. H. 
Daly; Sec., F. P. Appleton. 

Authors (1882), 48 W. 76th St.; abt. 150; Sec., 
D. M. Henderson. 

| Bankers (1915), 120 Broadway; 2,595; Pres., Harvey 

. Gibson; Sec., Garland Powell Peed. 
Denard (1894), 221 W. 57th St.; 165; Pres., Dr. 
_ Richard Bruce Pomeroy; Sec., Miss Alice Dilling- 


ham. 
Block Hall. (1929), 21-23 So. William St.; 1,000; 


 Pres., B. Herrick Low; Sec., John F. Brosnan. 
Brook (1908), 111 E. 54th St.; 350; Pres., Eustis 
Paine; Sec., Roger Tuckerman. 

rookiyn Engineers (1896), 117 Remsen St., 
} Brooklyn, N 2 ; Sec., George A. Dorfman. 
Calumet (1879-—reorganized 1935), 502 Park Ave. 
** "102; Sec., C. Duval. 

Camera cea ‘121 WwW. 68th St.; 
7 a ‘Henry Dreuder. 

- Catholic (1871), 17th floor, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Pp k Ave. at 50th St.; 1,000; Pres., Alfred J. 
Ney; Sec., Michael S. oe 


ie 


250; Pres., Dr. 


tury Association (1847), 7 W. 43d St.; 1,400; 
- See., A. D. Noyes. 
ihemists (1898), 52 E. 4ist. St.; 1,293; Pres., 


Frederick G. Zinsser; Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 

(1892) 55 W. 44th St.; 1,500; Pres., Richard S. 
ds; Sec., William Howes. 

_ City Athletic (1908), 48 W. 54th St.; 1,000; Pres., 

“R. Guggenheim; Sec., Leopold Friedman. 

ony (1903), 564 Park Ave.; 2,250; Pres., Mrs. 
ontgomery Hare; Sec., Mrs. Hamilton Fish 


ey (1901), 4W. 43d St.; se 800; Pres., Charles 
inelair, Jr.; Sec., Francis N . Bangs. 

(1889), 245 Madison Ave.; 1,200; Manager, 
omas R. Ludlam; Sec., Bertel W. Antell. 
politan (1909), 122 E. 66th St.; 1,479; Pres., 
rs. Hi G. Leach; Sec., Miss Mildred Adams. 

nt Athletic (1888), 129 Pierrepont St., 


klyn, Y.: 2,000; Pres., Alex. B. Gale: 
a Predenték H. Stevenson. 
tmouth 1926), 24 E. 38th St.; 800; Pres., 


n W. Knibbs, Jr.; Sec., George M. “Hubbard, Jr. 
appa Repelton i (184), 50 Vanderbilt Ave.; 
; Sec., 


wn Athletic ciouh 19 West St.; Be ll 
Walter L. Conwell; Sec., Karl K. 
Meter. 
gineers (1888), 32 W. 40th St.; 1,800; Pres., 


ur S. Tuttle; Sec., George A. Nichol, Jr. 

hibocé (1905), 10 W. 72d St.; 601; Pres., Dr. 
r Granger; Sec., Joseph Robinson. 

a Bite Clubs, 55 Ww. 44th St.; here these Greek 
“Petter Clubs have club facilities: Alpha Chi Rho, 
- Alpha Tau Omega, Chi Phi, Chi Psi, Delta Chi, 
Delta Tau Delta, Delta Upsilon, Kappa Sigma, 

ithe a Psi, Phi Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma 

i Kappa Alpha, Sine Alpha Epsilon, 
; ‘Sign ay "Nu, Theta Chi, Theta X 
oiler (1884), 47 E. 60th St.; fo 'Pres., Frederick 
‘oykendail; Sec., Allen Evarts’ Foster. 
rmonie (1852), 4 E. 60th St.; 800; Pres., Carl J. 
rian; Sec., Maxwell Steinhardt. 
(1865), 27 W. 44th St.; 5,383; Pres., Francis 
eld; Sec., William G. Wendell. 
(1894), 250 Park Ave.; 50; Chmn., William 
iward; Sec., Algernon "Daingerfield. 
Kn erbocker (1871), 2 E. 62nd St.; 700; Pres., 
Frank Polk; Sec., Gilbert Franklin. 


as ae ag ttt Bei St.; Pe 300; Shepherd, 

Ea teeta =e 
, r 

i "ii se ne ao 

Woodburn Chase; See., Byron J. Musser. 


(rhe date of organization is in ee other figures, #here given, are of membership.) 


Manhattan (1865), 32 E. 26th St.; 800; Pres., 
James A. Foley; Sec., Harry M. Durning. ; 

Masonic (1894), 71 W. 23d St.; Pres., Paul V. 
Bunn; Sec., Walter R. Gallup. 

hee nel (1879), 105 W. 57th St.; 600; Pres., 
Philip Goldsmith; Sec., Samuel L. Schmid: 

Metropolitan (1891),.1 E. 60th St.; 1,107; Chmn., 
Exec. Committee, Robert A. Granniss; Sec., 
George M. Bodman. 

Montauk (1889), 25 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, eR 
$0: Pres., Frank C. Russell; Sec., Louis L ei 

ine. 

National Arts (1898), 15 Gramercy Park; 992; 
Pres., Dr. John R. Gregg; Sec., John Clyde Oswald. 

National Democratic (1834), 233 Madison Ave.; 
1,037; Pres., Justice Wm. T. Collins; Sec., Eugene 
J. Sullivan. 

National Republican (1886), 
2,000; Pres., 
Hostetler. 

New York Athletic (1868), 180 Central Park 
South; 5,500; Pres., William A. Dalton; Bee. 

John P. Leo. 


New York Railroad Ws, a Church S$ 
Sec.-Treas., David W bidet 
New York Yacht (1844), 
G. A. Cormack. 
Nippon (1905), 161 W. 93d St.; 
Komatsu; Sec., S. Yanase. 
Rennesizonie (1903), 37 E. 36th St. Pres., 
Percy H. Wilson; Sec., Allison B ee 
Phi Gamma Delta (1886), 106 W. 
Ralph W. Shafor; Sec., D. K: Wane se Sh 
Players, The (1888), 16 Gramercy Park; 
ter Hampden; Sec., oberd Wines ERS 
ig at (1868), 39 E. 39th St.; 2,684; Sec., John 


54 W. 40th Bhs 
Theodore Roosevelt; Sec., L. 


ae W. 44th St.; Sec., 


320; Pres., S. 


ns. 
Psi Upsilon (1887), 273 Lexington A 
C. F. Wilding: Sec, Walter G. Penis oe 


Racquet and Tennis (1875), 370 P 
Pres., Clarence C. Pell; Sec., O Park Ave.: 2 ere 
St. Nicholas (1875), 39 E. 5ist St.; 
Henry Rogers Benjamin; Sec., Evan Fae 
Salmagundi (1871), 47 Fifth Ave.; 800: Pres., 
ee, Elmer Browne; Corr. Sec, Frank D. 
. ‘ 
Soldiers and Bae (1922), 283 Le 4 
Pres., oe Villiam M Ciadbourse: awed ths 


Technology (1861), 22 E. 38th rai 


Alfred Glassett; Sec., ASher L 300; Pres., 


Theta Delta Chi_ (1847), 40 W. ey St.; 13,1 
Pres., Charles E. Pledge ae, 
Hackett. jan koe wee. ‘Normari 


ows a (1931), lp Re tee Ba Pres., Nathan A. 
Blinc Pratt Paivenita: Se 43d Owen Davie” 
th ee be eae be Aves 900; Pres., 
Turn Verein (1850), Lexi 
450; Pres., Otto Mueller; , Frank Kirchner. 
Vanion, 1890) 701, Fark, Avg. 1400; Pres, arcu 
“rharies C. Paulding; See, Chanist ps0: Pres. 
“fwalter Ewing Hope; Sec, Shepati niesss, Pres. 
Opren a18), John W. Bostgoe 525; Pres.,. AIS 1s 1 
va ee ater aoe fy es Pres., Ernest 


Whitehall Lunch (1910), 
Pres., John Samunie; Bhs, 17 Battery Roe mo 


Williams (1913), 24 

ittia ns (1: ), 24 E. 39th St.; 1,250; Sec., Lanp- 

Woman's City (191 
feller Center; 500! 


Sam 
Duryee; Sec., Miss 
Mrs. David B. Dunl ices Bartlett; Civie Sec., 


Mid ne a s University (1889), 106 E. 52d 8t.; 
Mrs. Cl a i 800 
ee nes ve e Scott Stil well; ‘Sec., Mrs, 1 


Yale (1897), sa “Vander il 
Joseph Walker; Sec,, Thomaine: oot ward, pee es 


2,000; 


ton cae & 85th St.; 


ternational Bldg., Rocke- 
Fes amuel Sloan 


New York City—Leading Churches. 


op cs EE EEE ES TS NT here a Ten 
LEADING CHURCHES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


MANHATTAN. 

There are three cathedrals: St. Patrick’s (Roman 
Catholic), Fifth Ave. and 50th St.; the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine (Protestant Episcopal), 
located on W. ilith St., between Amsterdam and 
ngside Aves.; and St. Nicholas (Greek Orth- 
odox), located at 15 B. 97th St., near Fifth Ave. 

Baptist—Central, 92d St. and Amsterdam Ave.: 
Riverside, 122nd St. and Riverside Drive; First, W. 
79th St., corner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 55 
Washington St. So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. E. 
3ist St.; Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th Ave.; 
Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 

Christian Science (Church of Christ, 
Scientist)—First, Central Park West and 96th 
St.; and the Second, 10 W. 68th St. 

Congregational — Tabernacle, Broadway and 
56th St.; Manhattan, Broadway and W. 76th St. 

Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. Slst 
St., near Columbus Ave. 

(Quakers)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl; and (Orthodox), 
144 E. 20th St. 

Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 9ist St., near B’way: 
Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, 88th St. and West End 
Ave.; ShearithIsrael, Central Park West and 70th St.; 
Rodeph Sholom Temple, W. 83rd St., near Central 
Park West; Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. and 65th 
St.; Ansche Chesed, West End Ave. and 100th St.; 
Central, 55th St. and Lexington Ave.; West End, 
160 W. 82nd; Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall. 

Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d St.; 
Holy Trinity, Central Park West and 65th St.; 
Immanuel, Lexington Ave. and E. 88th St.; St. 
James, Madison Ave. and 73rd St.; St. Peter's, 
Lexi n Ave. and 54th St.; St. Luke's, 46th St., 
near hth Ave. 

Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 1885 University 
Ave.; Church of All Nations, 9 2nd Av.; Grace, 
131 W. 104th St.; John St., 44 John St.; Madison 
Ave., Park Ave. and 60th St.; Metropolitan Temple, 
58 7tb Ave.; St. Andrews, 126 W. 76th St.; St. 
Paul's, West End Ave. and 86th St.; Salem, 129th St. 
ame fag — nor A ag St., near Broadway, 
B way Temple, . 

Presbyterian—Brick, 5th Aye. and 37th St.; 
Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Central, Park Ave. and 
64th St., Fifth Ave., at 55th St.; First, 5th Ave. and 
11th St.; Fourth, West End Ave. and 9Ist St., Madi- 
son Ave., at 73d St.; Park Ave., at E. 85th St.; Rut- 
gers, W. 73d St., near Broadway; Scotch. Central 
Park West and 96th St.; Spring St., No. 244. 

Protestant Episcopal—aAscension, 5th Ave. and 

St.; Christ Ch 7ist St. near Broadway: 


Ave.; 
figuration), 29th St.; St. Andrew's, 127th 
St. near 5th Ave.; St. Bartholomew’s, Park Ave. 
and 52d St.; St. George's, Stuyvesant Sq.: St. 
James’s, Madison Ave. and 71st St.; St. Luke’s, 
Convent Ave. and 141ist St.; St. Mark’s-in-the-Bou- 
Ave. and 10th St.; St. Paul’s Chapel 
St.; St. A caieend Pet ae an 
.. Trinity Church, Broadway, a! 3 
pa Chearch in America—Middle Colleg- 
fate, Second Ave., at 7th St.; Marble Collegiate, 


near 
Notre 
es’S, 
Duane St. and City 


W. 16th’ St.; 
Park Ave. and E. 84th St.; 


St. Leo's, 11 E. 28th St.; St. Patrick’s, Mott and 


- Prince Sts.; St. Paul the Apostie’s, Columbus Ave. 
and Ww. 60th St.; St. Peter's, 20 Barclay St. 
Salvation Army—Centennial Memorial Temple, 


= mmunity, Park Ave. and 34th St. 
se Gaiversalist—(Fourth), “Church a WA Divine 
ar a) , 
Papernty, eastern Orthodox—Cathedral, 319 E. 
74th St 


‘ong other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 


(Deems Memorial), 


W. 
a: Dies St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.; 


ighth Ave. Mission, 290 8th Ave.; Gospel Taber- 
nacle, 44th St. and 8th Ave.; Labor Temple, 2nd 
Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley Cremorne ission, 
434 W. 42nd St.: MeAuley's Water St. Mission, 
316 Water St.; New Jerusalem Church (Sweden= 
YOreiAD) 114 E. 35th St.; Pentecostal Nazarene, 210 
W. 14th St.; Progressive Spiritualists’ Church, 325 W. 
59th St.; Seventh Day Christian, 151 W. 125th 
St.; Society of Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; 
Theosophical Society, 25 W. 45th St.: Vedanta 
Society, 34 W. 71st St.; Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of 
St. Vladimir, 334 E. 14th St. 


BROOKLYN. *o 

Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.: 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James Pl.; 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth Ave., 
at Lincoln Pl.; Washington Ave., at Gates Ave.; 
First, New York Ave. and Dean St. 

Christian Scientist—fFirst, New York Ave. and 
Dean St. 

Congregational—Central, Hancock St., near 
Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at Lafayette Ave.: 
Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and E. 18th St.; Pilgrims, 
Henry and Remsen Sts.; Plymouth, Orange St., 
near Hicks St.; South. President and Court Sts.; 
St. Paul's, New York Ave. and Sterling Pl.: Tomp- 
kins Ave., at MeDonough St. (In 1934 the Church 
of the Pilgrims and Plymouth Church merged into 
the Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. Plymouth, 
it was agreed, would be used in the A. M., the Pil- 
grims in the P. M.) 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 
Marlborough Roads. 

Friends—(Hicksite), 110 Schermerhorn  St.; 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 15th Ave., and 48th St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
and Hoyt Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway and 
85th St.; Union Temple, Eastern P’kway and Grand 
Army (Prospect Park) Plaza. 


Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 


Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Ditmas Ave., 
at E. 21st St.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., neat 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s, Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Trinity, 4th Ave. and 46th St.; Zion, 
Henry St., near Clark St. 

Methodist_ Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Central, 
Hanson Place, at St. Felix St.: New York Ave.. at 
Dean St.; Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby Aves. 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So, 
Oxtord St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
PL; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen. Sts.; 
Throop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 
St. and Ist PI. 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts.; St. Bartholomew's, Pacific St., near 
Bedford Ave.; St. James's, Lafayette Ave. and St. 
James Pl.; St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl; 
St. Luke's Clinton Ave., near Fulton St.; St. Paul’s, 
Clinton and Carroll Sts. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany, 
Clermont Ave,, near Willoughby Ave.; First, of 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer St.; 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.; Old First, 7th 
Ave. and Carroll St. 


of pee Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen 
2. 


Paul, Ave., near 
6th St. and 8th Ave. 
Swedenborgian—Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Monroé Pl. and Clark St. 
Unitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sts 
Universalist—All » Souls’, _ Ditmas 


Aves. 

Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist_Soc., 58 
I Pl; Brooklyn Tabernacle; 17 Hicks 8t.; 
Christian and anne vata Alliance, 1560 Nostrand 
Ave.; Ethical Culture e., Academy of Music; 
Reformed Presbyterian, 452 Monroe §8t.; St, 
Nicholas Greek Orthodox, 301 Pacific St. 


‘and Ocean 


505° 


‘Aetors’-Fund Home (Englewood, N. J.), office, 226 
_ -W. 47th St. 


3 American Female Guardian Society and Home for 
the Friendless, 986 Woodycrest Ave. 
Association for the Relief of Respectable, Aged and 
Indigent Females, Amsterdam Ave. and 104th St. 
i are a tad the Aged, Spuyten Duyvil P’kw’y 
ti 


Fi Beth Abraham, for Incurables, 612 Allerton Ave. 

~ Bethlehem Orphans’ Asylum, 375 Fingerboard Rd., 
Ft. Wadsworth, Staten Island. 

: Ocal, for Old People, Third Ave. and 182nd St. 

atholic Centre for Blind, 221 E. 79th St. 

Catholic child-caring institutions in Brooklyn— 
Angel Guardian, 12th Ave. and 64th St.; Domini- 
can Orphan, 153 Graham Ave.; Sorrowful Mother, 

4 Harrison Pi., and Morgan Ave.; St. John’s, for 

es __ poys,. 992 St. Marks Ave.; St.  Joseph’s, female 

orphan, 7385 Willoughby Ave.; Convent of Mercy 
- Orphanage, 273. Willoughby "Ave.: St. Joseph’s 
deaf mutes, 113 Buffalo Ave.; St. Vincent's, boys, 

66 Boerum Pl.; House of Good Shepherd, 250 
‘Hopkinson Ave- 

- Catholic Guardian Society, 485 Madison Ave. 

: _ Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent Children, 

477 Madison Avenue. 

- Catholic Institute for the Blind, 221st St. and 
Paulding Ave. 

- Catholic Protectory, Westchester. 1900 E. Tre- 

mont Ave., Bronx (for boys); Holy Angel's School 

(for girls) 1495 Unionport Road, Bronx. 

Children’s Aid Society, Headquarters, 105 E. 22d St. 

_ Gity Home for the Aged and Infirm, Welfare Island. 

Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, 225 East 

68rd Street. — 

oe open: Asylum, Palisade Ave. and W. 


 pauenters. of Jacob, 167th St., arid Teller Ave. 

peraiatoan © Convent of. Our Lady of the Rosary, 329 
~ 

_ Edgewater Oreck (Englewood, N. J.), office 38 

_ _ Bleecker St. 

Edwin Gould Foundation for Children, office, 598 

‘Madison Ave. 

ve Points House of Industry, office oes Me 23d St. 

Jorence Crittenton Home, 427 W. 

eedman (Andrew) Home, 1125 Gad * nile: 

Daughters of Israel, 1260 ‘bth Ave. 

; Greek American Institute, 908 Eagle Ave. 

_ Grace Chapel Home for Aged, 414 E. 14th St. 
‘Half-Orphan Asylum, Manhattan Ave. and 104th St. 
ite Ea Infants Home, University Avenue and 
_ Kingsbridge Road. 

i Hebrew Nat'l Orphan Home, Yonkers; City office 
_ 1482 Broadway. 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Amsterdam ae and 138th 
RY Bt greedy Bone, B45 W. jssth s t 
[ebrew é bg an mmigrant d Society, 
AQ ro Shale St. u 


‘Tnstiti ee oe of eas. Madison Ave. and 
atten Home, Amsterdam Ave, and 190th S ches 
srael Orphan Asylum, 274 Second St. 

; B’d. of Guardians, 288 E. 19th St. 


eee 


4 paemanz © sree eae ea a . 
M.E ome (Ossinin, 
Si hoes ‘ oi) OF 


Brooklyn Hebrew Home and Hospital, Howard and 
-_ Dumont Aves. 
oa Home for Men and Couples, 745 Classon 


rBteokinn} M. Church, 920 Park Place. 
ee: Pedneieten Home, Office 32 Court St. 
Chapin Home for Aged and Infirm, Jamaica. 
Church Charity Foundation Home, 452 Herkimer St. 
_ Congregat tional Home, 123 Linden Ave. 
| Pants Home, ae 41st St. 
A 


| Letchworth Vil 


‘Baptist. Home of Brooklyn, Sheets and Throop Aves. | German Evangelical Aid Soe,. 
ese se 


HOMES IN, NEW YORK CITY. el 


Katy Ferguson Home Gor colored “unmarried — 


mothers), 162 W. 130th 
" , lage, Tells: tN ¥., office, 7 Wall St. 
Little Sisters of the Poor, 


Homes for the ed—213 E. 70th St.; 135 W. 
106th St.; 660 E. 183rd_ St. Other Catholic 
homes for the aged are, Home of Divine Provi- 


dence, 1088 Old Town Road, Stapleton, Staten 
Island; St. Joseph’s Home, 209 W. 15th St. 
(admission fee); Providence Rest, Stadium and’ 
Waterbury Aves., Pelham Bay; St. Patrick’s, 
66 Van Cortlandt Park, South. Bronx. 

Messiah Home for Children and Lakeside School, 
Spring Valley, N. Y.; city office, 598 Madison Ave. 

M. E. Ch. Home, 242d St. and Spuyten Duyvil P’kw'y. 

Milbank Memorial Home, ii W. i0th St. 

Municipal Lodging House, 432 E. 25th St. 

Newsboys’ Lodging House (Brace Memorial), 224 © 
William St. 

New York Foundling Hospital, 175 E. 68th St. 

New York School for the Deaf, Ft. Washington Ave. 
and W. 163d St. 

New York Nursery and Child's Hospital, 161 West 
61st Street. 

Old Peoples Home of Eastern Missionary Assoc., 
2860 Lafayette Ave. 

Orphans’ Home and pee of the P. E. Church, 

onvent Ave. and 135t 

Peabody Home for roe om Indigent Women,” 
Pelham P’kw’y and Home Ave. 

Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, 49 E. 73d St. 

Sacred Heart Orphan Asylum, West Park, Ulster 
County. 

Sailors Snug Harbor, New Brighton, Staten Island. 

St. Barnabas House, 304 Mulberry St. 

St. Benedict’s Home for Destitute Colored Children, 
Rye. Office, 381 Lafayette St., Me 

St. Elizabeth ‘ome for Girls, it ‘Loretto, Staten 
slan 

St. Francis’s Home for the Aged, 609 E. 5th St. 

St. Joseph’s Home for the Aged, 209 W. 15th St. 

St. Joseph’s Home for Boys, Mt. Loretto, Staten I. 

St. Joseph’s Asylum for Blind Girls, Mt. Loretto, 8.1. 

St. Joseph’s Home for Destitute Children (Peekskill, 
N. Y.), House of Reception, 12 W. 129th 

St. Joseph’s Institute for Deaf Mutes, i7ith St. 
and E. Boulevard. 

St. Luke’s Home for Aged Women, 2419 Broadway. 

St. Michael’s Home (children) Green Ridge, Staten I. 

St.Philips Parish Home (Aged Women) 211W.133rd St. 

Salvation Army, National Headquarters, 120 W. 
14th St.; Industrial Homes for Men, 533 W. 
48th St. and 229 EB. ie ee St.; Rescue Home 
for Fallen Women, 318 E 15th St.; Hotel for . 
Men (Memorial oe oe Bowery; Shelter for 
Homeless Women, 243 B Wee 

Samaritan Home for Aged, 440 88th St. 

Sea View Farms, Castleton Corners, Staten Island. 

Sevilla Home for Children, Lafayette Ave. and 
Manida St., Hunts Point. 

Sheltering Arms, Amsterdam Ave. and 129th St. 

anaes - David Home for Girls, 718 Bryant Ave., 


Roses for Prevention Cruelty to Children, 2E. ~ 


105th St. 
Society for the Relief of Destitute Children of Sea- 
oa pas New Brighton, 8. L.; city office, 156 
nih teen a ‘Aid eae 144 E, 44th St.; guest house, 
— Chapel Home (Aged Women) 1666 Bussing 


Too Preventorium for ee, Ro 
United aa i Trellons i ae e dO Life 
ome ani 
Havemeyer Ave. = anage, 10g? 
Wesel Square Home for Friendless Girls, 9 
Webb’s Institute and Home for 8 y 
Sedgwick Ave. and 188th St. soda 


Day "lilt HOMES FOR THE AGED—BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


1420 Brunswick 


Granaia Home (Women), 320 Washin A 
piers i Home, Oak and Guorisey ta, ne 
ttle ers of the Poor. ane re 
eat Hushvwick and "Deka von and 16th St. and 
ng Islan ellows Mio * 
Noo Gihton st fey : ee Jamaica, ie 
arien-Heim of Brooklyn, 870 Ocean Park: 
Menorah Home, 871 Bushwick Ave. sare 
Norwegian Christian Home, 1250 67th St. 
Ozanam Home for Friendless pene 46 Concord St. . 


Swedish Augustana Home, 1680 60th 
Wartburg Lutheran Home, 2598 Fulton St. 


ey SS ——- ! 
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HOSPITALS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Municipal Hospitals are printed in Bold-faced Type; State Hospitals in Italtc Caps.) 


- THE MEDICAL CENTERS. 
There are five corporate units of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center (Broadway-Riverside Drive. 


W. 165th St. to W. 168th'St.), as follows: 
1. The Pres 


byterian Hospital in the City of New York, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, The Sldane 
Hospital for Women, the Vanderbilt Clinic, the Squier Urological Clinic, the Stephen V. 


arkness Private 


Patient Pavilion, The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing. < 
2. The Columbia University Group, including: The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery, the School of Oral Hygiene, the DeLamar Institute of Publie Health. 


3. The Babies Hospital of the City of New York. 
4. The Neurological Institute of New York. 


5. The New York State Psychiatrie Institute and Hospital. : 
The New York Hospital (York Ave., East 68th St. to bast 7Ist St.; office, 525 East 68th St.) includes in 
its group the Lying-in Hospital, Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 
Payne Whitney Psychiatrie Clinic, and is associated with Cornell University Medical College; also 


Bloomingdale Hospital for Mental Diseases and Convalescent Hospital for Children at White Plains, N. Y. 


HOSPITALS IN MANHATTAN BOROUGH. 


Babies. Broadway at 167th St. 

Beekman Street, 117 Beekman St. 

Bellevue, 26th St. and First Ave. 

Beth David, Lexington Ave. at 113th St. 

Beth Israel, Stuyvesant Park East. 

Booth (William) Memorial, 314 E. 15th St. 

Broad Street, 125 Broad St. 

CENTRAL ISLIP STATE (Mental Clinic, Dispen- 
sary of N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College), 26th St. and First Ave. 

Church Mission of Help, 27 W. 25th St 

City, Welfare Island, East River. 

City Home (aged), Welfare Island, East River. 

Columbus, 226 E. 20th St.; Ext., 457 W. 163d St. 

Community, 8 St. Nicholas Pl. 

Community Church, 550 W. 110th St. 

Day Camp Manhattan, foot of 112th St. 

Deborah Jewish Consumptive Relief, 100 Fifth Ave. 

Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, Main Office, 170 
E 210th St.; Branches, 342 E. 69th St. and 140 
W. 6ist St. 

East Harlem Nursing and Health Service, Inc., 354 
FE. 116th St. 

Fifth Avenue, Fifth Ave., 105th and 106th Sts. 

Flower, 450 E. 64th St. (Merger with Fifth Ave. 
Hospital voted in Oct. 1935.) 

French, 324 W. 30th St 

German Polyclinic, 137 Second Ave. 

Gouverneur, Gouverneur and Front Sts. 

Harlem, 136th St. and Lenox Ave. 

Harlem Eye and Ear, 2099 Lexington Ave. 

Health Department, Bur. of Nursing, 139 Center St. 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 1560 Amsterdam Aye. 

Henry St. Settlement, Visiting Nurse Service, 99 
sy Strect Visiting Nurse Service, 234 EF. 79th St 

Street t Nurse Service, 2 4 
ican Knapp Mem. Eye, 57th St. and 10th Ave. 

Hospital for Joint Diseases, 1919 Madison Ave.; 
Dispensary, 41 E. 123d St._ 

Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 321 E. 42d St. 

Inwood House, 228 W. 15th St. 

Jewish Consumptive and Ex-Patients Relief Assoc., 
N. Y. Office, Rm. 2201, 110 W. 40th St. 

Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Soc., N. Y. Office, 31 
Union Square West. 

Jewish Maternity, 270 E. Broadway (clinic). 

Jewish Memorial, Dyckman St. and River Road. 
In 1936 the cornerstone was laid for the new hos- 
pital, at Broadway and 196th St. 

Judson Health Center, 237 Thompson St. 

Knickerbocker, 70 Convent Ave. 

Lenox Hill, 76th-77th Sts. and Park Ave. 

Lutheran, 341 Convent Ave 


tan e, Ear.and Throat, 210 E. 64th St. 
Aa ahmeeon nee Hospital, Second Ave., north 
of 17th St. 


ANHATTAN STATE, Ward's Island. 

i asernity Center Association, 1 E. 57th St. 

Memorial Hospital for. Treatment of Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, Central Park West at 106th St. 
With $3,000,000 from the General Education 
Board the hospital will move to 67th St. and First 
Ave., into a new 12-story building, adjacent to 
the Rockefeller Institute. 

Metropolitan, Welfare Island. 

Midtown, 309 E. 49th St. 


Misericordia. 531 E. 86th St. 

Montefiore, for Chronic Diseases, Gunhill Rd., near 
Jerome Ave. 

Mt. Sinai, Fifth, Madison Aves., 98th-10lst Sts. 

Municipal Sanatorium (tuberculous), Otisyille, 
Orange County 

National Jewish, N.Y. Office, R. 902, 71 W. 47th St. 

Nazareth, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Neurological Hosp. and N. Y. City Cancer In- 
stitute, Welfare Island, East River. 

Neurological Inst. of N. Y., Fort Washington Aye. 
and W. 168th St. 

New York, 525 E. 68th St. 

N. Y. Dispensary, 34 Spring St. 

N. Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary, 218 Second Ave. 

poi ageaeatg and St. Ann’s Maternity, 130 E. 

. Y. Infirm. for Wom. and Child., 321 E. 15th St. 

Y. Ophthalmic, 415 E. 63d St. 

‘YY. Orthopaed. Disp. and Hosp., 420 E. 59th St. 

- Y. Polyclinie Med. Sch. and Hosp., 341 W. 50th St. 

Y¥. Post-Graduate, 303 E. 20th St. 

Y. Skin and Cancer, 2d Ave. and 19th St. 

Y¥. State Psychia. Inst. and Hosp., W. 168th St. 
Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 

College, Dispensary, 463 First Ave. 

Northern Digpeneary; Social Service Department, 165 

Waverly Pl. 

People’s, 203 Second Ave. 

Presbyterian Hosp., Sloane Hosp. for Women and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, 168th St. and Broadway. 

Reception, Welfare Island. 

Reconstruction, 395 Central Park West. 

Riverside (contagious), North Brothers Island. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, York Ave. 
and 66th St. 

Roosevelt, 9th-10th Aves., 59th St. 

St. Elizabeth’s, 689 Fort Washington Ave. 

St. Francis Home for Aged and Incur. 609 E. 5th St. 
The Annex, Independence Ave., near 231st St., 
is to be e ed. : 

St. John's Guild, 1 E. 42d St. (with float. hosp.). 

St. Joseph’s, for Consumptives, 143d St. and Brook 


Ave. 

St. Luke's, 113th St. and Amsterdam Ave, 

St. Rose’s Free Home, Incur. Cancer, 71 Jackson St. 

St. Vincent’s, Seventh Ave. at 12th St. f 

Seton, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Sloane, for Women, 168th St. and Broadway. 

STATE DEPT. OF MENTAL HYGIENE, N. Y. 
City Office, State Office Bldg., 80 Centre St. 

Stony Wold Sanatorium, Office, Rm. 407, 598 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. City. 

Sydenham, Manhattan Ave. and W. 123d St. 

Tonsil, 153 E. 62d St. phy 

Tuberc. Hospital Admiss. Bureau, 105 Walker St. 

Tuberculosis Preventorium for Children; Office, 171 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 3 

U. S. Public Health Service. Marine, Ellis Island; 
Social Service, 67 Hudson St. 

U.S. Ria | rig alae 2 N. Y. Regional Office, 
225 W. . 

U.S. Veterans’ Administration, Castle Point, N. Y., 
and Sunmount, N. Y. ‘ 

U. S. Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 421 E. 88th St. 

West Side Hosp. and Dispensary, 446 W. St. 

Willard Parker (contag. diseas.), Foot B. 16th St. 

Woman's, in the State of N. Y., 141 W. 109th St. ~ 


Zz 
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HOSPITALS IN THE BOROUGH OF THE BRONX. 


Beth Abraham Home for Incurables (Jewish only), 
-612 Allerton Ave. 

-Bronx Eye and Ear Infirmary, 457 E. 14Ist St. 

Bronx, Fulton Ave. at 169th St. 

Bronx Maternity and Women’s Hosp., 1072 Grand 
Concourse. 

Calvary, House of, Featherbed L., McCombs Road. 

Fordham, Southern Blvd. and Fordham Road. 

Hebrew Home for Chronic Invalids, 1776 Clay Ave. 

Home for Incurables, 183d St. and 3d Ave. 


House of the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 
Con 


course. 

Lebanon, Westchester, Cauldwell and Trinity Aves. 
The new building will be bounded by Grand Con- 
course, Mt. Eden Ave., Selwyn Ave., and 175th St. 

Lincoln, East 141st St. and Concord Ave. 

Montefiore, Gunhill Rd. near Jerome Ave. 

Morrisania, 168th St. at Gerard Ave. 

St. Francis’, East 142d St. and Brook Ave. 

Union Hospital Assoc. of the Bronx, 260 E. 188th St. 

U. 8. Veterans’ Admin., 130 W. Kingsbridge Road. 


“Bethany Deaconess, 237. St. Nicholas Ave. 
h-El, Rockaway Parkway and Ave. A. 

Bet | Moses, 404 Hart St. ; 

- Brooklyn, De Katb Ave. and Ashland Pl. 

‘Brooklyn Cancer, Institute, W. Portland Ave. and 

- Auburn Pl. 

rooklyn Church and Mission Federation, Clinic, 

a Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts. t 

Brooklyn Bye and Ear, 29 Greene Ave. 


if 
a Brooklyn Hebrew Home and Hosp. for the Aged, 
Howard and Dumont Ave: 

- Brooklyn Home for Blind, “Crippled and Defective 
-.... Children, 283 Hicks 

:: Broaklyn Home for Bee aves! 240 Kingston Ave. 


KLYN STATE (Mental Clinic), Clarkson and 
epee Aves., Brooklyn. (Polhemus Memorial 
Clinic), Long ‘Isl. Coll: Hosp., Henry, Amity Sts. 
rooklyn Women’s, 1395 Eastern Parkway. . 
sushwick, Putnam and Howard Aves: 
4 aledonian, 132 Parkside Ave. 
Child Guidance Clinic, 823 Eastern Parkway. 
_ Coney Island, Ocean Parkway and Ave. Z._ - 
Cumberland,. North Portland Ave. and Auburn Pl. 
yangel, Deaconess and Hosp. Soc., 623 Chauncey St. 
Faith Home for Incurables, 546 Park Pl. 
Greenpoint, Kingsland Ave. and Bullion St. 
Harbor, 2265 Cropsey Ave. 
‘Holy Family, ys Dean St. 
Holy Trinity P. E. Church (Psychiatrie Service), 157 


‘ ‘Children's (N. Y. City), 65 Kissena Boulevard, 


OT #DMOOR DIVISION, Brooklyn State, Queens 
illag 
‘Fiosbing ‘Hosp. and Dispensary, Parsons Blvd. and 
bia Forest Ave. 

\aica, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill 
Mary Immaculate Hosp. Assoc., 152-11 89th Ave., 


aura atoe 
saat Beach (tuberculosis), Neponsit Beach. 


as eae (tor the Aged), West New Brighton, 
Marine, Stapleton, S. I. 


ars Corners. 


a 


Af 
04, ise open free upon weekdays, 10 A. 
sie ‘on holidays 1 to 5 P. M. (excepting 
mas, New Year's and July 4. Closed for the 

| of August for cleaning and repairs). 

e society has occupied since 1908 the building 
Central Park West between 76th and 77th 
ah gn Gen completed and furnished by the society ata 
. cont: of $1,000,000, including the land. The home be- 
: that. was ‘on Second Avenue. it-is supported by 
hy Pee Setted and membership fees without aid 

from city or S 
iP fe ater eae “maintains a library, museum 
an i 40 Hlery «of of art. The library contains 130,- 
mes and 150,000 pee obe, newspapers, 
maps and a large collection of manuscripts, 
ing to American history. The newspaper 
eet a Srawaberns 5,386 volumes, of which. 3,181 
e ea in this’ city and State, the earliest 
‘aes the Boston News-Letter, beginning 


‘h st newspaper printed in New York City was 
he yar: York Gazette, established in 1725 by 
Will Bradford, the first printer in the Colony of 
_ New York. The society’s file of this paper begins 
h 1730. The largest collection of New York 
City and State newspapers may be found here. 
The old New York prints cover the period from the 
‘earliest ‘View of the City, pu blished in 1651, to 
» modern times, and is unrivalled in its completeness 
by either vewate or Peabilo collections elsewhere, 
amo ‘which may be mentioned the Burgis View 
i he City, 1717. of which only one other copy is 
wn; he Maverick View of Wall Street, about 
Hs, ‘and the Tiebout Engraving of the City Hall 
on Wall | Street. 
s include the James Lyne survey of the 
published by William Bradford—the 
mooraved map of the city published—one of 
Known copies; the Dyckinck plan of 1755, 
the Ratzer map of 1767, and the Commissioner's 
map of 1811, {aig a large collection of atlases and 


: ei ‘of all periods. 
; ie more important manuscripts are the Cad- 
swalager Colden, papers, De Peyster family 


* 


HOSPITALS IN THE noRouGH OF "BROOKLYN. oe ee ae 
ouse of St. Giles the Cripple, 1346 President. bias 


israel-Zion, 4802 Tenth Ave. 


Jewish, Classon and St. Mark’s Aves., at Prospect Pl. Pho 


Jewish Sanitarium for Incurables, 86 E. 49th St. 

Kings County, Clarkson Ave. 

KINGS PARK STATE (Mental H: 
New Cumberland Hosp.), N. Elliott Pl, Auburn PL 

Kingston Ave. (Contagious), Kingston Ave. and 
Rutland Rd. 


| Long Island College (Child Guidance Clinic, Dept. 


of Pediatrics), Henry and Amity Sts. 

Lutheran Hosp. Assoc. of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, East New York Ave. and Junius St. 

Methodist Episcopal, 506 Sixth St. 

Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hosp., 
Fourth Ave. and 46th St. 

Peck Memorial, Albany Ave. and Crown St. 

Prospect Heights, Washington Ave. and St. John’s Pl. 

St. Catherine’s, 133 Bushwick Ave. 

St. Cecilia Women’s, 472 Humboldt 

St. Charles, for Crippled Children, ay Hicks St. 

St. John’s, 480 Herkimer St. 

St. Mary’s, St. Mark’s and Buffalo Aves. 

St. Peter’s, 380 Henry St. 

Samaritan, main division, Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 

Swedish, Rogers Ave. and Sterling Pl. 

Trinity, 1835 East New York Ave. 

U.S. Naval, Ryerson St. and Flushing Ave. 

Unity, 1545 St. John’s Pl. 

Victory Memorial, 1469 Shore Rd. 

Wyckoff Heights, 142 St. Nicholas Ave. 


HOSPITALS IN QUEENS BOROUGH. 


Queen’s General, 16l1st St. and 82nd Drive, 
Jamaica. 

Rockaway Beach, and Dispensary, Beach 85th ‘Bt 
and Beach Channel Drive. 

St. Anthony's, Woodhaven Blvd., near 91st Ave., 
Woodhaven. 


St. oe Long Island City, 12th St. and Jackson 


St. Taodabh: Broadway, Far Rockaway. 


HOSPITALS IN THE BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 


pune ed aera 393 Prince Bay Rd.,. Prince 
ay, 


St. Vincent's, Bard and Castleton Aves., W. New 
Brighton, 5. L- 


ich ond Borough, for Communicable Diseases, | Sea View, Gastleton Corners. . 
i Staten Island, Castleton Ave., Tompkinsville. S. I. 


papers, James Duane papers, Albert Gallatin papers, 
General Horatio Gates papers, General John Lamb 
papers, diary of Philip Hone, Rufus King papers, 
Lloyd family papers, Rutherford papers, and Lord 
Sterling papers. 

The museum contains many relics of New York 
and American history, besides an Egyptian col- 
lection of 3,000 objects, the first brought to America. 
Three mummied bulls from the tombs are features, 
while every form of Egyptian art during the Old 
ee Sea Kingdom and the Empire, 2900-1167 

is represented. The collection is especially 
rich in papyri. The society also possesses the 
Nineveh sculptures, presented in 1858 by the late 
James Lenox. 

Of local relics the Beekman family coach, used 
before the Revolutionary War, in this city, may be 
mentioned, as well as the remains of the famous 
equestrian’ statue of King George III, and the 
Statue of William Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), 
champion of the American cause in Parliam * 

The Gallery of Art now wheels over 1.200 


John 5 ree Adams, Bayard family portraits, 
urr aes ee George and De Witt 
Clinton, John S. Copley b himself, De Peyster 
family portraits, ‘ame lton h, Benjamin Franklin, 
Albert Gallatin, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Alexander 
Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, John Jay, Thomas 
Jefferson, Lafayette, James’ Madison, Oliver H. 
Perry, Edgar Allan’ Poe, Red Jacket, Schuyler 
family portraits, Stuyvesant family portraits, Zach- 
ary Taylor, Daniel Webster and N. Wiilis. 
The society also possesses the Siieinal! water color 
drawings made by John James Audubon for his 
Birds of America’’—460 
Sollection are held from time to timers wine ke 
eld from e to e 
rn ae Pe © Which the 


placed at the disposal of the public for = 
ments, use and study, . opiate pile 


giene Clinic. 


beautifully executed * 


ted. Since the occupation of : 
present building in 1908 the doulety's treasures: Hae 
art and literature have been exhibited and freely 
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NEW YORK CITY’S NEW CHARTER. 
(Summary of the law adopted by popular vote on Nov. 3, 1936.) 


The new charter provides for a mayor, a comp- 
troller and a president of the council, elected by 
city-wide vote and five borough presidents elected 
by borough-wide vote, all elected for four-year 
terms as at present; a board of estimate composed 
of the above mentioned officials, with the same dis- 
tribution of votes as under the present charter: and 
&@ council elected for two-year terms, to have the 
power of oped local laws, subject to the concur- 
rence of the board of estimate in certain cases and 
subject_to the mayor's veto power. 

The Board of Aldermen, now consisting of mem- 
bers elected by districts, will be replaced by the City 
Council, with a vary number of members, There 
will be one City Councilman, chosen by proportional 
representation and preferential voting, for each 
75,000 votes cast in each borough in the election of 
the Councilmen. The borough is the unit in which 
the Councilmen wili run, and a fraction of 50,000 
votes or more entitles the borough to an additional 
Councilman. This operates automatically to re- 
apportion the number of Councilmen among the 
boroughs every two years. ‘ 

The Council has the legislative powers for the city, 
and the Board cf Estimate the administrative 
powers, but all legislation of importance must be 
concurred in by the Board of Estimate. 

The new charter provides for a City Treasurer, 


to be appointed by the mayor, charged with the col- | 


lection. of revenue and the disbursement of city 
funds; continues the comptroller’s power of audit 
and investigation, making him also sole trustee of 
the sinking funds; continues the local improvement 
boards and the control by the borough presidents 
of the construction and maintenance of local street 
and sewer improvements. 

It creates a department of public works which, 
among other duties, takes over the principal func- 
tions of the department of plant and structures, and 
a department of housing and buildings which takes 
over the functions of the present commissioners of 
buildings and of the tenement house department; 
and continues without substantial change the other 
administrative departments of the city government. 

It establishes a city pla: com: ion com- 
posed of the chief engineer of the board of estimate 
and of six members appointed by the mayor for 
eight-year over-lapping terms; provides for a capital 
budget; revises the budget procedure and the pro- 
visions relating to the obligations and finances of 
the city; and establishes a fiscal year for the city 
commencing July 1 to conform with that of the 
state and nation. a 

Zo: is under the Aig ne | Commission. That 
body submits a five-year capital program for the 
city, as well as one for the immediately ensuing 
year. The Board of Estimate may include in the 

sed by the Planning 

Commission, but it cannot ude any one it wants, 

over the commission’s objections, without a three- 
uarters vote. 

- Issuance of corporate stock is restricted to water 

supply, rapid transit, docks, bridges and tunnels 

between the boroughs, and the acquiring of real 


property. Serial bonds would be used for a number 
of other projects. 

Beginning in July, 1938, the city embarks upon a 
gradual pay-as-you-go policy. Projects for which 
serial bonds would be normally issued would be"paid 
for the first year, 98 percent by serial bonds, and 2 
peer by tax-levy funds or tax notes, with the 
atter percentage increasing 2 percent each year. 
If continued for fifty years, it would wipe out long- 
term indebtedness for smaller improvements. Im- 
provements costing more than $20,000,000 would 
be excepted from this rule. 

The annual tax rate must be fixed by the Council 
not later than the 25th of June, and the taxes will 
be payable, in two installments, on Oct. 1, for the 
first half of the fiscal year, and on April 1, for the 
Second half. 

On the question of local improvements, if they 
conform to the city map, they may be initiated by 
the local improvement boards if they cost less than 
$10,000 without action by the Board of Estimate or 
the City Planning Commission. 

Exclusive power on franchises is given to the 
Board of Estimate, and no franchise may be for 
longer than 25 years. The right of employeees of 
the company getting the franchise to organize for 
collective bargaining is guaranteed in the charter. 
Franchises would need the same three-quarters vote 
for approval that thes® need at present. 

The Law Department remains the same. The 
Department of Finance, instead of being headed by 
the Controller, is headed by a City Treasurer ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. To him is entrusted the col- 
lection and handling of all city moneys. 

The Controller retains complete power of audit, 
the am oe of city bond issues and the adminis- 
tration of sinking funds. The Sinking Fund Com- 
mission is abolished. 

The Police Commissioner will be appointed by 
the Mayor for a five-year term, but can be removed 
before then, if the public interest requires, by either 
the Mayor or the Governor, and he would not be 
eligible for gg chien 

he Police Department receives the power to 
regulate pedestrian traffic. " : 

In place of the present Commissioner of Accounts, 
there is to be a Department of Investigation, headed 
by a lawyer, and empowered to make any kind of a 
study and investigation which in his opinion may 
be in the best interests of the city. 

The present laws and ordinances governing the 
city, not included in the new charter, are being 
incorporated in an administrative code, which, after 
making the necessary changes in the present laws 
to conform to the new charter, will be submitted to 
the Legislature for formal ratification at the next 
session. 

The new charter may be amended by local law, 
in some cases with and in other cases without, ap- 
proval of the people, and that amendments also 
may be made as a result of a petition, signed by 
50,000 voters. This form of the initiative, used in 
other forms in Western States, would require the 
approval of the voters as a whole at the polls. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY. 
(Compiled by the local school authorities. Figures relate to day schools only.) 


\ hers’ ||School Yr.|Aver. At- 
aabaion Bub End’g In./tendance. |Schools.| Salaries. 


School Yr.|Aver. At- 


End’g In.|tendance./Schools.| Salaries. 


ib ae 603,455) 527 18,195 
1912 Seley 627,150} 527 ,247,1 18,892 
IDISs. .'.¢ 634,515) 530 26,829,003} 19,496 
OTS Sloe 6, 537 28,070,965 448 
T1916, 2... 702,856| 549 29,833,323] 21,105 
19T6...-..- 726,844) 552 30,534,644] 20,71 
TOV Tos 721,136) 551 31,570,413) 21,823 
1918.... 699,695| 548 558,852) 22,627 
1919... 2,24. 551 35,414,517| 23,034 
1920)... fits pe ao saa os $3300 
oir o 779,031 1 s te i$ 
1932 3,56 570 62,984, 


, 2 567 
bee al 853,490} 582 78,091,492 


uates in the school year 1935-1936 numbered 
ececcntery, 52,319; junior high, 33,180; high, 
37,820 (4 yr. baie high, 85 (3-yr. course); indus- 
al high, 1,696. 
uubli¢ schools are valued at $488,178,968, of 
exer cites account for $82,832,465; buildings, incl. 
structural exuipment. $381,594,377; furnitnre and 
equipment, $23,752,226. - 2 : 
high schools offering a four years ——. 
course prepare for college. A candidate for college 


Teachers’ 
Ex. Sub. | 


Teachers’ 


80,260,885 27,637, 
870,315) 611 ,259, ‘ 
890,939) 632 83,007,435 167 
909,529} 662 86,253,032; 31,126 
925,643) 666 89,730,689| 31,825 
939,591} 676 99,403,047| 32,655 
947,987} 680 |109,301,648 * 
973,562} 698 |113,740,219) 34,291 
981,590| 716 117,452,938) 35,559 
1,001,394]; 711 905, 35,672 
1,022,894| 702 |117,559,828) 35,026 
1,022,810| 702 |111,735,827| 34,869 
1,018,154} 699 {111,869,301} 35,130 
1,014,111} 699 {|117,287,492) 35,532 


should select as bie Ph - Bart )23 
by the college he expects to enter. Gra 
eis canes may earn the academic and State 

entrance diplomas. 
Coty ce also Nompete for the State _scholar- 
ships and for the various scholarships offered by 
many of the eee colleges. ° ’ 
The new State Child Labor law, advancing from 14 
to 16, the age at which children may discontinue full- 
time schooling went into effect on Sept. 1, 1936. 


CONDITION OF MEMBERS N. Y. aekningl HOUSE ASSOCIATIO 
, For the week ending Sept. 5, 1936. The figures ow six-day averages, except as to capital and net profi 
Clearing, — Surplus and | Net Demand ~~ Timi 


{ ‘ f Capital. Undivided Deposits Deposits — 
Home peo bere re Profits. Average. Average. : 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. - 


nk of New York and Trust Co...... 6,000,000 10,955,200 131,765,000 11,898,000 
Bonk of the Manhattan Company..... 20,000,000 25,431,700 387,726,000 33,955,000 
National City Banks: 3)... 32. S382 Ses 2 77,500,000 53,577,400 | 1,452,516,000 | 162,903,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company..... 20,000,000 52,685,400 458,788,000 10,456,000 
Guaranty Trust Company............ 90,000,000 | 177,649,400 1,457,856,000 36,609,000 
Manufacturers Trust Company ....... 42,935,000 34,011,900 477,142,000 96,212,000 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co...-| 21,000,000 63,661,200 764,716,000 12,772,000 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co........ 15,000,000 16,662,900 243,505,000 22,470,000 
Pirst National Banko. 22.0 te oe 10,000,000 90,750,600 523,084,000 3,524,000 
Trying Trust Company’... 0.23522. 50,000,000 59,102,000 544,682,000 374,000 
Continental Bank & Trust Co. aw 4,000,000 3,871,500 48,964,000 2,420,000 
Chase National Bank..... .| 103;964,300 | 122,927,400 940,942,000 50,642,000 
Fifth Avenue Bank..... = “500,000 3,440,500 45,681,000 |........... 

_|Bankers Trust Company...... .| 25,000,000 69,091,300 788,718,000 51,790,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company .| 10,000,000 2,724,200 17,287,000 "541,000 
Marine Midland Trust Company...... 5,000,000 8,385,100 89,985,000 3,017, 000 
New York Trust Company........... 12,500,000 22,744,400 327,161,000 25: 005. 000 

- |Commercial Nat. Bank & Trust Co.... i 000,000 7,873,900 77,792,000 1,381, ‘000 
Public Nat. Bank & Trust Co........ 5,775,000 8,595,100 80,363,000 44'369,000 

SPRMOURIN grits cle chef iaiasers Se ole ise ole a 526,174, 300 834,141,100 | 9,858,673,000 | 570,338,000 


Net demand deposit agures include coro in Capital and surplus figures are as per official re- 
foreign pranches—National City Bank $242,397,000; | ports, and are as of June 30, except Aug. 1, for the 
uaranty Trust Co., $81,987,000; Chase National | National City Bank; and July 21 for the Manufac- 
Bank, $91,379,000; Bankers Trust Co., $29,605,000. | turers Trust Co. 


_NEW YORK STOCK ZXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS AND SEAT PRICES. 


Stocks. Bonds. Seats. - Stocks. Bonds. Seats. 
oo, ear. SC 
Shares. Par Value. {| High.) Low. Shares. Par Value. | High. } Low. 
; Dollars| Dollars Dollar Doliars| Dollars 
18 826, 885 409, 35. 120] 22,500] 17,000||1926.... 449.1 103, 258/3,029, 684. 700 175,000/ 133,000 
138, 312) 266) 578,359, '230| 47,500| 37)500||1927 576,990,87 3) 321, 545,600 305,000 170,000 


263,040,993/1,018,090,420] 85,000 
163,882,956] 634,091,000] 94.000 
173,378, 835 956,077,700} 74.000 
223/931,349|3,955,036,900} 115, 800 
171,439,693 3,304.8 4,845] 100,000 
260,753,997)|4,098,696,027| 100,000 
237/276, 927|2,753,506,630| 100,000 Ree ee SS 0|3'729;460; 3001190; 000 70,000 

_ 282,032,923]3,828,019,845|101,000| 76,00/1935 ...| 381,666,197/3,347,855,300|145,000 65,000 

_ 452.211,399|3,398.346.0451150.000! 99.000 ‘ 


fol NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS AND SEAT PRICES. 
- Transactions. Prices for Seats. Transactions. Prices for Seats. 


Stocks Bonds Year. Stocks. Bonds. 
bli (Shares) |(Par Value)| High. Low. (Shares) (Par Value) High. Low. . 


‘umber. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. Number. Dollars. Dollars. |Dollars. 
000, 9 3,900 ||1930.. .|222, aus. Pex 863,531,000 7 70,000 
4,000 |/1931.. .|109,812,465| 983.288,000| 137,000 | 40/000 : 


8,500 |/1932...) 57, 058: ee 955,039,000} 55,000 | 16,500 

d 17,500 ||1933..-|100,653,001] 947,301'000 50,000 | 25,000 a 
126, 116, 566]575,472,000 22/000 |/1934.: | 59,888) 196 1,015,138,000] 40,000 | 17/000 + 
236,043,682|834.893.000| 170,000 56,000 |/1935.. | 75,850,188|1/171'480;000] 33/000 12,000 | 

1473.770,9701544,542,000| 254.000 | 150,000 


Transactions in 1934 on the New York Produce Exgnarse were—shares dealt in, 10,396,427; bonds dealt 


in, par value, $87,000. Seats ranged from $675 to $4 . 
iy Beats, 2 the New York Cotton Exchange in 1934 ranged from $15,000 to $21,500. : ; 


Pe ie . MORTGAGES RECORDED IN AND NEAR NEW YORK CITY. : bs . 
ip or te (Figures compiled by the Title Guarantee and Trust Company.) ; 


r.. | Manh.-Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. Total City. Westchester. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars.- ] 
405,857,318 195,208,405 75,900,524 12,807,600 689,773,847 53,262,366 ' 
188/819:731 81,435,010 9,786,656 647,957,925 43'984/106 | 
262/732)499 133/000,000 16/878,244 859,258,411 74.500/400 
377,454,962 170,928,930 20/528,308 1,145,635,398 104; 021,016 
419, 080; 864 214,964,182 21,323,314 1,379,131,051 96/2 "009 ; 
1,363,286 300,511,378 27'270:300 1,762) 122/552 137,078,186 
rey 885,268 331,830,020 31,298,762 1:753,908,942 159,091,000 
467,313,342 301/468,812 26,142'840 1,577,233,732 159685,478 j 
413,909'256 298)050;140 31,073/800 1,698/044'48' 201,962'154 
225,062'990 174961,738 23870140 1,104'742'183 143/924'824 
164,681,956 123/839,804 14/844'535 769,741,327 104°165,696 
142/628) 200 127/999/448 13,926,600 5893171541 94/843’ 
101,703,338 40,041,554 12,867,666 254,615,999 37,992,980 
31,501,118 20,882,052 2,322,130 136,190,969 25,336,460 
116,466,151 17,114'604 | 15,094/681 256,786,691 54'361;207 
115,205,400 74,706,186 100,417,301 6,066,729 296,395,616 | 27/987°727 
TT $24,254,126; (1933) $19, 210, 274s 1934 $u, 805,922; : ae 
oe vi ‘Suffolk—(1932) $12/226'500; (1933) $ ¢ 34) $5,234 642; Goss) 


Far 1935 figures for ore, Sapa ieciae 88) Gh 200 for Manhat: 
Government Home Owners Loan advances on mor eae Mashattan (N.Y, County). ve) wi 
he $15,949,505; Brooklyn (Kings County) $19,578,420; Richmond, $1, 675,206; “Westchester, $6, 520,128 128 2 . 


— 


New York City—Altitudes; Distances. 
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ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The highest natural elevation of land in the City 
of New York—430 feet—is on top of Todt (Toad 
or Iron) Hill, Staten Island. This hill rises from the 
Richmond Road at Garretson’s station on the rapid 
transit railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the 
Moravian Cemetery. where the Vanderbilts lie buried. 

This is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast 
south of Maine. 

The highest natural altitude in Manhattan—267 
feet 9 inches—is near the site of old Fort Washing- 
ton, a little west of Fort Washington Avenue, ap- 
proximately 900 feet north of W. 18lst St. The 
hill at Inwood rises to a height of 232 feet 9 inches. 
Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Custom 
House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and 
Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; City 
Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 45.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park. near 
W. 93d St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave., near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
High Bridge water tower, at the street level, 203.25. 

The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave.. near E. 


233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 
Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand. Boulevard and 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Parke E. 
192d St.. 140.22; east approach to Washington 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 

The highest natural elevation in Brooklyn—210 
feet—is in Greenwood Cemetery, near the 9th Ave. 
entrance. Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of 
the Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington 
Ave., 163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 
feet south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 
Ave.. 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 

The highest elevation in Queens Borough—266.48 
feet—is on Little Neck Hill, 800 feet east of Little 
Neck Road and 435 feet south of 61st Ave. 

‘The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High Water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
subway system). 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of fhe East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Ave.— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


DISTANCES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK (FROM THE CITY HALL). 


From om From From 
City Hall. To— City Hall. To— City Hall. To— City Hall. To— 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
bY Leonard St. 46 E. 68th St. 844 E, 149th St. 12% Mosholu Pky. 
My Canal St. 4% E. 73rd St. 8% E, 154th St. & Webster Av. 
xf Spring St. 5 E. 78th St 9 E. 159th St. 12% E. 205th St. 
1 E. Houston St 5% E. 83rd St 9% E. 164th St. 13 E. 208th St. 
1% E. 4th St 54% E. 88th St 9 E. 166th St. 13% Wil’ msbridge 
1% E. 9th St 5% E. 93rd St. 934 E, 168th St. Sta. 
1% E. 14th St 6 E. 97th St 10 E. 170th St. 13% Jerome Ay. & 
2 E. 19th St 6% E. 102nd St. 10% E. 172nd St. Woodi'n Rd, 
2% EB. 24th St. 64% E. 107th St. 10% E. 174th St. 13% Jerome Av. & 
233 _ |E: 29th St 6% |E. 112th St 1034  |Tremont Av. Mt. Vern. Av. 
2% E. 34th St 7 E, 117th St. il E. 179th St 14 Jerome Av. & 
3 E. 38th St 7% E. 122nd St. 11% E. 182nd St. E. 233rd St. . 
3% E. 44th 7% E. 128th St 11% E. 186th St 144% E, 237th St. & 
3% E. 49th St 7% E. 134th St. 11% Pelham Av Mt. Vern. Av. 
3% E. 54th St. 8 E. 139th St. 12 E. 195th St. 14% E, 239th St. 
4 E. 58th St. 8% E, 144th St. 12% E, 199th St. 14% City line. 
AM E. 63rd St. 


I 


eis 


is three-quarters of a mile from the Battery to 


City Hall. 3 
It is half a mile from the Custom House, at Bowling | third Street is 2% miles: Inwcod is % mile. 


Green, to the City Hall. 
The distan ; 
% mile; Fulton Street is 3 mile; Chambers Street 


is 1 mile: Grand Street is 214 miles; Houston Street 
is 24% miles; Fourteenth Street is 234 miles; Twenty- 


From Twenty-third Street northward to One 
e 


ce across the city: At Battery Place is | Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the width of thi 


island averages from 2 to 24% miles. 


AREA OF NEW YORK CITY, 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles: and 
an extreme breadth of 1634 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street. Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. : 

eters Boren = es _— Jong -_ on 

e breadt es; Bronx, Z 
putee 2 ai Mi Brooklyn, length 11.5 
length 15.1 


miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, length 15,5 ~ 


miles, breadth 7.0 miles. 

The total area of the five boroughs and of the 
incorporated City of New York,-according to the 
Chief Engineer, is 309.89 square miles. By acres, 
the areas of the boroughs are as follows: E 

Manhattan, 14,211; Bronx, 27,351; Brooklyn, 
47,660: Queens, 70,370; Richmond, 38,738; tot 
198,330. Their population, April 1, 1930, was, by 
the U. 8. Census, as follows: Manhattan, 1,867,312; 
Bronx, 1,265,258; Brooklyn, 2,560,401; eens, 
1.079.129: Richmond, 158,346; total—6, 930,446. 


THE FLAG OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


he year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to” commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York on June 24, 1665. 
‘At that time the official city flag was adopted. 
This flag really tells the story of the origin and 
early history of the city—founded by the Dutch in 
faue as “New Amst: .’ It was renamed New 
York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24, 1665, the 
municipal government was formally transferred to 
the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York, as successors in office of the Burgo- 
masters and Sche: of the City of New Amst 
The colors in the flag are Dutch—blue, white and 
in ndicular bars, the same which floated 
over the Island of Manhattan more than 300 years ago. 


The colors are exact, a pure indigo blue in use in 1662, 
and the distinctive color of the Prince of Orange. 

‘The Arms of the City (which are on the middle 
or white bar) are English, representing the reign of 
the Duke of York, and the crest is a spread eagle, 
distinctly American. 

The Mayor has an official flag, the same in Senin 
as the of the City, except that upon the mid 
or white bar there are above the design of the seal, 
in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars, typifying 
the five boroughs of the City; the dimensions of 
the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches. 

The borough flag of Queens (2 blue, 1 white, stri 
with wampum belt) was unfurled on Oct. 14, 1929. 

The Aldermanic flag is the same as the Mayor's. 


and below the seal on the middle bar are the words 


“Board of Aldermen.’ 


New York 


Following are the house numbers (in parentheses) 
at Some of the intersections on leading thoroughfares 
of New York City. ‘“‘St.’’ is omitted. 

“Amsterdam Ave.(10thAve.)—59th (1); 69th (197); | 

79th (395); 89th (595); 99th (795); 109th (995); 
119th (1171); 129th (1401): 139th (1600); 149th 


= 


_ (4795); 159th (1997); 169th (2194); 179th (2398); 
186th (2539). 
Broadway—Battery Pl. (1): Rector (73): Wall 


ct 


Central Park West (8th Ave.)—62nd (20); 72nd 
n (119); 85th (249); 96th (360); 109th (485). 


Columbus Ave. (9th Ave.)—59th (1); 66th (139); 
72nd (257); Slst (436); 91st (635); 101st (835); 
109th (995). 


a 
(2049); 116th 


Righth Ave.—12th (20); 14th (79); 23rd (259); 
84th (479); 42nd (657); 53rd (887); 58th (989); 111th 
; 4 (2151); 125th (2330); 135th (2525); 
145th (2725); 155th (2925). 

Fifth Aye.—8th (7); 14th (67); 23rd (185); 34th 
~ (353); 42nd (501); 59th (775); 72nd (908); 86th 
(1048); 96th (1149); 110th (1386); 116th (1415); 
125th (2021): 135th (2217); 140th (2321). 
e.—110th (1); 116th (119); 125th (299); 
145th (699):'149th (779). 
Lexington Ave.—21st (1); 34th (237); 42nd 
(389); 59th (741); 72nd (995); 86th (1275); 96th 
1487); 116th (1869); 125th (2063); 130th (2168). 
-Madison Ave.—23rd OOF 34th (183); 42nd (315); 
69th (629); 70th (841); Sist (1071); 91st (1269): 
*f pereh G48): 116th (1767); 125th '(1943); 135th 


fs i: 


| Lenox Av 
135th (499); 


__ Riverside Drive—72nd (1); 79th (67); 86th (137); 
‘96th (237); 106th (337); 122nd (497); 135th (577): 
145th (676); 156th (788); 160th (869). 


- Second Ave.—Houston (1); St. Mark’s Pl. (127); 


Seco ( 
4th (225); 23rd (397); 34th (621): 42nd (781): 56th 
a );_ 72nd (1385); 86th (1657);‘116th (2259); 
‘T26th (2433), 
4 e | 


irst City Hall was the Stadt Huys, at No. 73 
1 St., a stone building, erected in 1642 by Gov. 

Kieft at the West India Company’s expense, used 
_ first as a warehouse and tavern. In 1653, when the 

-Burgher government was established, the tavern was 
converted into the Stadt Huys, or City Hall. 

_ The second City Hall stood on the northeast 
orner of Nassau and Wall Sts.. The site is now 
occupied by the United States Subtreasury building. 
The old edifice, begun Aug. 9, 1699, and finished 
_ in 1703 from designs by James Evetts, architect, 
was not only the seat of municipal government 
but also of the provincial government when the 
State Legislature met in New York, and of the 
ederal Government during the first few years 
after the inauguration therein of Washington as 
First President of the United States. 

The cornerstone of the third and present City 
Hall was laid Dy, Mayor Edward Livingston, May 
26, 1803, when City Hall Park was on the outskirts 
of the city. The plans were by McComb & Mangin. 
The building was formally dedicated on May 5, 
1812, although the Common Council had met there 
as early ae Oe 12, 181i, The edifice is in the style 
_ of the Italian Renaissance, 216 feet long by 105 feet 

deep. The south front and sides are of Stockbridge 
_ (Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of brownstone 

(painted white in 1900). City Hall Park in Dutch 
oJonial days was the Vlagte (pasture) and in British 
colonial times was variously called the Fields, and 


_the Common. 
Besides the executive offices of the Mayor, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, the Municipal Art 
‘Commission, the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
‘Tnent, the Chamber of the Board of Aldermen, and 
the old Council Chamber the building contains one 
_ room of unusual interest—the Governor’s Room. 
_,, The Governor's Room is so called on account of 
its collection of portraits of Governors and other 
distinguished citizens. 
__ In the Governor's Room may also be seen the 
chair in which Washington was inaugurated first 


a el. 6 te 7 ee ae Tp" 
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‘City—House 


Numbers; City Hall. 


- 


block 32nd St. to 33rd St. 
block (Vanderbilt Hotel) 33rd to 34th Sts. 


The 
N.W. cor. (the church), at 34th St. is new No. 6. 
STREET MILEAGE, JAN. 1 1936. 
Paved. Unpav’d Total. 


Manhattan: .. 203.5 .2 ss 488.35 3,47 491.82 
Brooklyn.............-1,260.46 80.00 1,340.46 
‘THe! Brome 50 wade 460.1 274,31 734.45 
CUCOKS* b.25 sores Verto ee 743.08 1,435.97 2,179.05 
Richwiond) 24252 0 ie |. 405.66 216,38 622.04 

SOCHhK ion eee Ee 3,357.69 2,010.13 5,367.82 


How to Find a Street Number. To find what 
street is nearest, take the number, cancel last figure, 
and divide by 2, add the key number found be- 
low. The result will be the nearest street. The 
key numbers are: Avenue A, 3; Avenue B, 3; Avenue 
C, 3; Avenue D, 3; First Avenue, 3; Second Avenue, 
3; Third Avenue, 9 or 10; Fourth Avenue, 8; Fifth 
Avenue to Central Park, 1&8 or 17; above Mount 
Morris Park, 24; Seventh Avenue, 12; Eighth 
Avenue, 9; Ninth Avenue, 13; Tenth Avenue, 
14; Eleventh Avenue, 15; Lexington Avenue, 22; 
Madison Avenue, 26; Columbus, Amsterdam and 
West End Avenues, 59 or 60; Broadway _above 14th 
Street (subtract), 30 or 31; Central Park West, 
divide house number by 10, and add 60; Riverside 
Drive, divide house number by 10 and add 72. 

The above rules apply only to the Borough of - 
Manhattan. 

Van Nest Place, which was the name for many 
years of the north side of Charles Street between 
Bleecker and Fourth Street, has iost its historic title 
and is now merely the north side of Charles Street, 
house numbers on which have been changed to suit. 

The south side of Bleecker Street, between Thomp- 
son and Sullivan Streets long ago lost its name of 
Depau Row. 


i a i THE NEW YORK CITY HALL. 


President of the United States, the desk on which 
he penned his first message to Congress, several 
of the chairs used by the #irst Congress, brought 
from Federal Hall (second City Hall), before men- 
tioned; a- portrait of Washington, woven in silk; 
a bust of Henry Clay; the battle flags of the First 
New York Regiment; and part of Peter Stuyvesant’s 
famous pear tree. 

Among the historic associations of City Hall Park 
was the reading of the Declaration of Independence 
to the American Army there assembled July 9, 1776 
—an event commemorated by a tablet on the south 
front of the building. 

President Lincoln's body lay there in state, in 
1865, after his assassination. 

On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when Willlam Pauld- 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Lafayette 
was received there after a brilliant reception at the 
Battery and some ceremonies at Castle Garden. 
In eke 1858, the laying of the Atlantie cable 
was celebrated by an illumination of the City Hall, 
from which the building caught on fire. The front 
was blackened with smoke and the windows re- 
mained boarded up for a long time. 

During the visit of Albert Edward (then Prince 
of Wales, and late King of England) to this country 
in 1860 he was received at the City Hall. 

In more recent years, the Prince of Wales, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, Marshal Joffre of 
France, Gen. Pershing, Col. Charles A. ‘Lindbergh 
ea ae other notables have been received at the 

y Hall. rv 

Mayor and Colonel Nicholas Bayard who was | 
Mayor in 1685 under Governor Thomas Dongan, 
for whom he drew up the city’s first charter (promul- 
gated in ages) was tried and convicted on a charge 
of treason, in 1702. He signed a statement which got 
him a rouneye from execution. 

Lord Cornbury, who became Governor in 1702, 
reversed the proceedings against Bayard and set 
him free. Bayard was a nephew of Gov. Peter Stuy- 
vesant. He was born in 1644 and died in 1707. 
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New York City—Manufactures; Gainful Workers. 


MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK GITY. 
(Figures compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) 
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Wage Wages in Cost ot Value of 
Year, Estab. | marners. Year. Materials. Products. Capital. 
No Aver. No. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

16 eee] 19,24 388, 5: 196,656,000 853,238,000 | .. : 
TOO. Sawa 20.839 | 464,716 | 248,128,000 1,042,946,000 | ....... 
A OBD. Tir ct.» 25,933 | 553,923 | 323,414,000 | 1, 1/361,860,000 | 428;838 
A i Sa 29,621 | 585,279 | 357,498,000 | 1): 55, 1,626,104,000 | 550,96z 
KE 32,590 | 638,775 | 805/822'451 | 2'861'476.000 3,038,557,492 
BOBS on bajar 26,801 | 536,665 | 762,596,719 | 2,248,500,92: atyatuge eeteen 
LTR eee 27,423 | 577,971 | 849,937,423 aise 
FOB. 4 osha v0 3,714 | 538,845 | 84416481136 | 2,718,792'438 ote’ 
(0 Oe 27,076 | 552,507 | 904,646,427 | 2,853,834.232 We oere 
ROZG) 28. Suus 29,446 | 563,249 | 912,274,596 | 2,947,129,773 | 5,984.254.941 | ......... «s 
A ee 26,232 | 471,999 | 678,705,151 | 2,088,602,135 | 4,373,911,699 | ........... | ci... 
1983.25 5... < ,233 | 391,391 | 438,778,462 1,331,048,611 | 2,860,672,855 | ........c es cee Oe 


In the New York City “industrial area,” which includes the five ofeaieie and also Westchester County, 
N. ¥., and six counties in New Jersey (Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Passaic, Union) the 1933 figures 


are (1929 figures in parenthesis)— 
Establishments, 24,012 (36,307); wage earners, 620,814 (916,706) ; wages in year, $665,160, 054 ($1,415,019,- 


737); cost of materials, $2,116,776,719 ($4,846,209, 132); value of products, $4,284,825,526 '($9,339,103, 436). 
SUMMARY FOR 1933, BY BOROUGHS. 


Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value of 
Borough Estab. Earners Year _ terials Products 
No. Aver. No. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
MRR carn hs 0 iy we ye 768 14,947 17,116,533 32,761,437 75,708,311 
POSIT tere 28 «ser ain, 24% 3,500 102,112 104,783,208 283,992,165 598,324,967 
Manhattan...,.......... 13,638 228,859 267,763,304 845,358,515 1,871,646,053 
OO Se eS 1,187 39,927 43,175,382 140,653,691 "265,994'323 | 
(SB eee, eee 140 5,546 5,940,035 28,282,803 48,999,201 
SUMMARY FOR 1931, BY BOROUGHS. 
OT eS ae ee 1,154 17,894 26,659,100 46,724,185 115,409,116 
BORING iia oc cc sidays 5,160 122,247 157,043, 169 401,685,858 838,906,451 
ee SN eb ots oe 18,233 262,832 401,870,084 1,323,920,722 2,841,518,692 
mt A 1,501 46,035 63,076,194 178,868,754 352,547,787 
Flenmond oe EE ee 184 6,649 9,131,967 36,507,551 63,572,487 
SUMMARY FOR 1929 BY BOROUGHS. j 
PAIS AN di Pity dinis aya eho Grew 1,204 24,958 40,513,431 73,021,421 176,326,999 
146,648 214,949,571 592,184,262 1,214'090,535 
328,230 558,754,981 1,942,634,397 eer 3 03, 
55, 166 85,461,966 278,860,787 515,178,834 
8,247 12,594,647 60,428,906 92,354,729 


GAINFUL WORKERS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1930. 


The 3,187.459 gainful workers in 1930 in New York 
City constituted 46.0 per cent of the total population 
of the city (6,930.446) and 54.8 per cent of popuJation 
10 years old and over. In 1920, the number of 
gainful workers was 2,531,412. forming 45.0 per cent 
of the total population and 56.0 per cent of the 
nopeeeon 10 years old and over. 

he gainful workers 72.9 per cent. were caper 
and 27.1 per cent were females. The male eo 
workers formed 79.9 per cent.of all males 1 


old and oyer in 1930 as compared with 81.8 per 
cent in 1920, while the female gainful workers 
formed 29.7 per cent of ali females 10 years old and 
over in 1930. as compared with 30.4 per cent in 1920. 

By boroughs, the gainful workers numbered: 

Manhattan—675,135 males, 319,899 females. 
Bronx—412,572 males, 137,324 females. Brooklyn— 
828,526 males. 280,773 females. Queens—3 ,083 
males, 110,949 females. Richmond—50,283 males, 
13,915 females. 


Occupation. Male. \Female. Occupation. 
HOOLLINATIONG x08 dcx, cia 2’ tase. 2, ,5699 862,860\|Salesmen and saleswomen. . 
ane 3 ae OO Oe Ae re ae 18,961 "470\|Stock brokers...............-.. 0,4 211 
Brick & —, masons & tile layers 18,202 2||Wholesale dealers, imp. and expe a 12,653 288 
Builders and building contractors . 725 7||Policemen........... 18,71 168 
i acpi © ti pesetters. . 34'70| "” SbOllArtivts, sculpts & teacher of art..|  Zeie| £030 
s. . 8 i ! : 
Biecrricia = we ae = : nA ay sok con rege 3 Fp editors, & reporters..... oi es 
ngineers (stationary) .........- pee <'0 6 ace PPE VIBCD Ooiaie snc 01> oll ag emiateeee e 
Poncmen « ‘Overseers Gilstad ‘g). NS OOS) SOLU IGUEE s 21555 5.5.0» wiv Pos sane ate 6,005 246 
IE MCNSNIAGE SG Skid fo 35 vr acre 6,296)...... ||Lawyers and ju eae Sreroxe ee aoe 17,659 622 
Manag. & officials (manuf.)...... 21,465| 1,498||Musicians & ers of music. . 15,310} 5,962 
ML AnUTAGLUTCPS 2. 3 2 laisse eee 31,334 786||Photographers.......--.:..se008 3,766 454 
Mech., auto. fac., gar., sh’s 20,392 1||Physicians and surgeons........- 11,853 694 
Painters, glaz., & varn. Cbuitding) > 47,741 12||Teachers (school)>...........<.. 9,471! 38,414 
Plumbers & gas & steam fi 3 23.437) . 0:5 02, Technical engineers..........-... 17,055 12 
Tailors & tate a CS ee 037) Civil engineers & surveyors.. 6,782 D} 
Factory operatives.............. 231,989/143,593|| Electrical engineers........... 5,475 9 
Iron & steel, yagi vehicle ind. 18,651) 1, Mechanical engineers.......... 4,120 1 
Leather industries............ 18,731} 4,016||Trained nurses.............+-5. 509 sty 
Peper, print’g, & allied indus... 11,983] 7,320)|Barbers, hairdressers & manicurists; 22,907} 9,579 
Suit, coat, & overall factories... 23,442) 6, Elevator tenders:..........¢++-. Hes aaa 
Textile industries............. 11,881} 12,637||Janitors and sextons. i p 
Factory laborers.......... +++: 38,91 2,137||Laundry operatives 13.678) 13,295 
Buil gen., & not spec. laborers 62,274 2 Porters (except in stores).......- 29,165} . (eae 
joremen & stevedores...... EMO Mis ota ies Rest., cafe, & lunch room keepers 12,723) 198 3! 
Chauf. & truck & tractor drivers..| 105,749 85) |Servants, me +704 el 
age een eee es 16 ; 390 Morte. ee and auditors 31496 eg 
pera’ eco i i ; 
pike ia 4a sores ee Agents, , collectors, & seredit men... 15,971 1,551 
ng., & 0 na éepers and casniers........ 
ns, age rtera, & flpers in stores 2||Clerks (except in stores). 13h a 110,529 
Real estate agen Mes., er oftice 
te - i Nene there and typists........ Baler 89,2 268 


. The Union Inland Freight Station, in the Port 
Authority Commerce Building, occupying the block 
bounded by 8th and 9th Aves., W. 15th and W. 16th 
_ Sts., has provided for the centralized handling of 
less-than-carload freight. The basement and first 
floor are available to ali of the railroads of the Port 
> District for package freight purposes. It was dedi- 
cated on September 16, 1932, and was open to public 
use on October 3, 1932. The Port Authority Build- 
ing was dedicated Feb. 25, 1933. 
_.. The chief places under the supervision of the 
_ Department of Public Markets, Weights and Meas- 
P ures of the City of New York are as follows: 
Bronx Terminal Market comprises the existing 


_ cold storage plant, ice manufacturing plant, and 


power house, on a land area of 38 acres. The cold 
\ Eereee plant has a capacity of 1,700,000 cubic feet 
Stet of refrigerated space; and equal amount of com- 
mon storage and store space. The refrigerating 
hs plant has a capacity of 120 tons of ice daily. 
In 1936 a $48,000 unit was opend at 150th St., 
and Exterior St. 
‘ The extension work has resulted in the erection 
_ of several groups of merchants’ stores along Exterior 
 §$t., and the completion of an adequate Farmers’ 
_ Square; all sections of this area served by New York 
Central side tracks and yard tracks. The New York 
Central Railroad operates the yards, although all 
_ railroads have access to the market, via City-owned 


_ float bridge. Foods may be delivered by rail, water 
- Fad 
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CITY MARKETS IN NEW YORK CITY. 2s” 


Ok STC OF SAE Pe Tae ORS Rak AN 
otels. 


or truck. 


Washington Market is bounded by West, Fulton, — 


Vesey and Washington Sts. It was completely reno- 
vated in 1934. It is suitably equipped with a power 
and refrigerating plant for servicing all the merchants’ 
stalls. It has been in existence 125 years. 

Midtown Municipal Market is an active retail 
public market at 59th St. and 1st Ave.,-under the 
Queensboro Bridge. 

West Washington Market is bounded by Bloom- 
field and Gansevoort Sts., 10th and 13th Aves. In 
1934 it was renovated and repaired; is used by whole- 
sale merchants in poultry and meats. 

Facing this is the Gansevoort .Farmers’ Market 
Square, named after Gen. Peter Gansevoort. 

The Old Fulton Market, at Fulton and South 
Sts., facing the East River, was erected in 1821, 
rebuilt in 1882, and finally abandoned as a City 
Market in 1914. It is operated as private market. 

Wallabout Market in Brooklyn—bounded by 
Flushing, East and Clinton Aves., and the Walla- 
bout Creek; covers a wide area, principally of whole- 
sale merchants’ stores. In the center of this area is 
the largest and most used Farmers’ Market Square 
in the.city. In 1936 Wallabout got a railroad spur 
freight terminal, a direct link ,with the trunk lines. 

Outdoor Markets—There are over 60 out-door 
pushcart markets, most of which are in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn. 

An indoor market has replaced the push-cart 
caravan on Park Ave., Manhattan,-113th St. 


ag WHAT NEW YORKERS GET TO EAT. 


In 1935, there were unloaded at New York City for | vegetables, in car-load lots. This does not include 
onsumption, 100,577 car and boat loads of fruits and | deliveries from nearby farms. 


4,141 3,423 3,037 2,283 


he apples came mostly from Washington State, 
New York State and Virginia; cantaloupes, California, 
j iy @oier ado ae grapefruit. Florida; grapes, 


‘California an ew York; lemons, California; 
Bry oranges, California and Florida; peaches, Georgia, 
forth Carolina, California, New_York; pears, Cali- 
rnia, Oregon, Washington, New_York: plums, 
California, Idaho; watermelons, Florida, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia. 
_ Onions came from Texas, New York, Michigan, 
Indiana; white potatoes, Maine, New York, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Florida; tomatoes, Florida, Cali- 
_ fornia, Cuba, Texas, Mississippi. 
Argentina sent grapes, onions, peaches; Bahamas, 


a 4 ae 


Bs 


Plan of operation. 


1934 1933 1932 1935 1934 1933 1932 
5,567 6,511 774 2,767 3,384 3,292 4,635 
3,999 3,938 4,423 1,169 1,192 1,394 1,761 
5,857 5: 7,431 16,565 18,647 19,045 | 17,295 
3,790 3,631 3,933 911 1,078 1,469 ,418 
6,249 6,334 4,942 389 391 554 683 
8,767 7,851 12,952 1,116 1,353 1,574 867 
iss] $08) 268 | Ramee | 08 | 23] 388] oe 
; 7, ; atermel. ‘ 14 6 3 
4,60: 5,514 6,032 ei sees 
17,889 18,087 16,740 Total. ...| 100,577 | 103,858 | 107,449 | 115,741 


tomatoes: Belgium, grapes; Bermuda, potatoes; 
celery, onions; Canada, potatoes, apples, onions; 
Chile, onions, cantaloupes, grapes, peaches; Cuba, 
graperruit, potatoes; Egypt, onions; Holland, cab- 
bage, onions; Italy, lemons; Mexico, tomatoes; 
Puerto Rico, grapefruit, oranges; Spain, onions, 
cantaloupes. 

Peaches do not arrive in November and Decem- 
ber; there are no receipts of plums in December. 
Strawberries are out of the market from August to 
November; there are’no tangerines from May to 
October; no watermelons from October to March. 

New_ York City's population consumes yearly 
about 7,000,000 pounds of food. 


HOTELS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Figures by U. S. Census Bureau, cover the year 1929.) 


Type of occupancy. 


Total. Ameri- Mainly Mainly ? 
European. can. Mixed. transient. | permanent.| Mixed. 
b 4 509 461 18 30 111 146 252 
0. of guest rooms. . 126,632 116,344 2,71 r : 
"Seating. capacity io 718 7,570 31,990 29,907 64,735 
By , dining rooms... . 48,245 40,312 2,478 5,455 17,853 11,352 19,040 
OD: eceipts, total... .. . }$165,352,000]/$152,500,000| $2,967,000|$9,885,000 ||$60,944,000/$30,202,0001$74,2 
MerrvaO MM We N.2c.o.62/ | 97:051,000|| 97,051,000]! 055... 4% « .+.... |] 28,808,000] 21,068,000 i 178,000 
feals .. Pe bean 9,902; 000)|- "39,912, 000] 5%. cai ct alice currents 20,060,000} 4,846,000} 15,006,000 
eae oom and meals 12;148,000}) 2.22 cil. ss 2,898,000} 9,250,000 3,596,000 152, 5,400,000 
fe ‘Other sources... .. 16,241,000}| . 15,537,000 69,000) 635,000 8,480,000} 1,136,000 6,625,000 
eras neu] 35.94 ager 
_ Average for the year, 8 83 2,347 16,740 
; oe SAO sy chan 26,195 24/428 338 1/429 10,630 P10 11498 


here were, in 1929, a total of 972 hotels, with 164,548 


ants 15,679 14,416 345 918 6 
Salaries and wages . - | $44,085,000}} $40,624,000/$1,075,000/$2,386,000 $17,054,000 


‘guest rooms, with an average of 54,476 employees. | $26,117,000), 
= } 


2,999 6,5 
$7,448,000 319,588°000 


In the State of New York, including N. Y. City, The total receipts in 1929 were $206,521,000 (rooms, _ 
fh 


$110,791,000; meals, $48,906,000; rooms with meals, 


Salaries and wages, $55,402,000. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


(Revised yearly for the Almanac by the Chief Engineer of the Department.) 


Area. Capac- a 3 * 
Reservoirs. Eleva-| ~ ity Reservoirs. a. Ejeva- ee 
Square] tion, | Million Square} tion, | Miliion”~ 
Acres. | Miles. | Feet. | Gallons Acres. | Miles. | Feet. | Gallons 
Catskill System. Cross River. ... 769.2 2 2 
Ashokan—E. Basin | 5,131.2} 8.01] 587.0} §2,180||Croton Falls...” "|| 1oe24| Teel Sag] 18830 
W. Basin . 3,184.0 4.82} 590.0) 48,240) ‘i a verting 153.6 0.24] 309. "888 
168.8 0.26| 450.6) 925//Gilead Lake... .... 122.2 0.19] 496. 380 
2,218.3 3.47 357 0) 30,573/|Gleneida Lake...... 168.9 0.26). 504. 165 
1 0 1.78}1,130.0) 19,583)| Kirk Lake........, 101.1 0.16 3e0' 565 
6 0.07 409.1) 87| Sn portal aed Lake. .... 560.0 0.87| 659.1 575 
i— | \}Muscoot...... -» | 1,166.1 1.82 : ia 
SH APR E ee ny 181,588) New Croton.......| 3,425.3] 6.35) 30ut 28110 
Sodom E. Branch... 556.8 0.90] 416. 5,243 
PN Ta dag System. anh ad — nnd Dee Se 669.4 1.05} 324.1! 7,599 
Soe eee : : 95 1] 7,07 ite Pond...) *! 115.5 A z 
meee | oh Ea) Ged 28 tow i703| aa 
2 SALGGE ort ow al i q ; ; ES ae CS 11,752.31] i840) 
Suse ctiaten:| ied] baa] eet) Lee cong ssa} saat Saas 
Sarmel— Middle Br.. 28.2 : 371.1 145 rand total...... 23,645. 
Carmel—West Br...| 1,082.8! 1.69 502.1 10,4271 ‘ ahi Pasi 53° ect 
WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY. 
Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of Gallons. 
»'6 Ma’h., | Privy. | cc. M | Priv. 
(Cal.) | Brx. |Brook.} Que. | Rich. | Cos. | Total.}} (Cal.) | Brx {Brook Que. | Rich. | Cos. | Total 
1910 331.0} 143.1 12.6 al a5) 528.5)}|1927 ...| 515.4] 226.1 53.1 22.0] > 51.5 868.1 
1915. 341.0) 128.8 13.0 11.5) 34.6) 528.951928. 508.9} 229.0 65.9 21.4 52.6] 877.8 
1920 466.2 87.2 18.1 18.4) 45.0} 734.9||1929. .2| 240.8 73.7 26.8 60.2} 943.7 
1921 462.3; 186.6; 18.0 17.8) 46.6) 731.3) 1930. 554.4] 258.4 78.2 29.8 54. 985.3 
1922. 453.1} 205.6 26.4 18.2} 39.2) 742.5) |1931. 533.0; 242.0) 83.1 25.3 57.2! 940.6 
1923. 465.6) 205.6 32.1 20.0) 38.3 761.6 |1932 520.4) 250.1 82.5 24.6 57.1) 935.7 
1924. 468.2} 207.9! 40.3 21.9) 41.9} 780.2) |1933. 527.2) 246.7 82.3 24.5 60.7) 941.4 
1925 ::'| 492.9] 233-9, 45.9] 21:7] 45.2] 839.6||1934 534.7| 256.8] 85.9] 24.8} 58:5] 960.7 
1926. 511.4 229.1| 50.7} 23.3 48.8 863.3'/1935 529.41 251.9) 87.2! 23.11) ° 58.5! 950.4 


Manhattan and Bronx—Croton water was 
introduced in 1842; the Bronx River in 1854; the 
Byram in 1896. - 

The Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 
tained from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 
in the Catskills. 

The Schoharie watershed with a drainage area of 
314 square miles lies north of the Esopus, in the 
heart and higher section of the Catskill Mountains. 
The flow of Schoharie Creek is intercepted by 
Gilboa dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir. 

The Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
Hudson at Kingston, N. Y., and 92 miles from the 
northern city boundary. It is in the Esopus water- 
shed, which has a drainage area of 257 square miles. 

The Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the 
sald line, has an area of 375 square miles and a 

fe yield of 300,000,000 gallons daily. 

Brookiyn—The Esopus watershed together with 
the old Brooklyn system furnish the entire supply 
for Brookl with the exception of the Twenty- 
ninth Ward, % which is supplied by the N. Y. Water 
Service Corp. r 

eens—The city supplies the First. Second, 
Third and Fifth Wards. The remainder of the bor- 
ough is supplied by 5 private water companies. 
The Catskili system furnishes about one-half of the 
total supply. to the borough, the other half being 
supplied by the City and private water companies 
from underground sources. 

Richmond—The Borough is supplied from the 
Catskill system, supplemented by a small amount 
from local wells. Silver Lake reservoir, the terminal 
reservoir for the bok gs te is in this Lee agp 

The cost of the Catskill system was about 7 
000.000, of which $27,000,000 was for the Schoharie 


works. 
The city, in 1935, got $36,811,843 from the sale 
of water. - 


and other matters caus 


thin screen chambers downstream m 
; Manat SKensico reservoirs and in the Hill Few 


downtake chamber chlorine is introduced into the 
water for the destruction of germ life. The gas is 
delivered compressed to a liquid state in steel con- 
tainers, neutralized or dissipated befcre the water 
pi ae! ae pe eiboter pipes. s : 

om view reservoir Catskill water is de- 
livered into the five boroughs by a circular tunnel 
in solid rock reducing in diameter from 15 to 14 
13, 12, and 11 feet. The total length of the tunnel 
is elghteen miles. From two terminal shafts in 
Brooklyn steel and cast iron pipe Hines extend 
into Queens and Richmond. One 36-Inch and 
one 42-inch flexible-jointed cast iron pipe, buried 
in trenches in the harbor bottom, have been laid 
across the Narrows to the Staten Island shore, 
whence a 48-inch cast iron pipe and a 66-inch steel 
pipe extend to the Silver Lake reservoir, holding 
435,000,000 gallons. The total length of the de- 
livery system is about 56 miles. 

The cost of the portions of the Catskill aqueduct 
within the city Hmits, including the’tunnel, pipe 
lines, appurtenances and Silver Lake reservoir 
is about $37,000,000. : ‘ 

The new city tunnel (No. 2) constructed at an 
estimated cost of $42,692,567, from Hill View reser- 
voir through the Bronx, under the East River near 
Riker's Island into Queens and Brooklyn, to a 
connection with the present city tunnel, was put in 
service on Mch. 31, 1936. 

High Pressure Fire Servtce System—The high 
pressure fire service system in Manhattan is 
bounded by Thirty-fourth Street, Madison Avenue, 


Twenty-fourth Street, Lexington axe Four- 
teenth Street, Third Avenue, Bowery, ouston 
Street. East River, Battery, North River. There 


are two pumping stations—Gansevoort and West 
Streets, and Oliver and South Streets. Each sta- 
tion has six electrically driven centrifugal pumps. 
Either fresh or salt water may be used. Hach 
pump ‘can deliver 3,000 gallons a minute. 

In Brooklyn there are two. high pressure fire 
service systems. The one for the business and 
manufacturing districts is bounded by the Navy 
Yard, St. Edward’s Street, St. Fellx Street, Fort 
Greene Place, Fifth Avenue, Twenty-fourth Street, 
Fourth Avenue, Thirty-ninth Street and the water 
Sate covering an area of 4.8 miles. The sup- 
D 
the foot of Joralemon Street, and the reserve at 

illoughby and St. Edward's Streets. Both draw 
their supply from the Ridgewood mains. The 
main station is also connected to the East River, for 
emergency use. 

The Coney Island high pressure system Le 
tects an area of 470 acres. The pumping station 
is at West 23rd Street and Neptune Ave. 


furnished by two stations, one located at 


=~ ee 


Trolley cars are vanishing from the Borough of 
Manhattan. The yellow cars (N. Y. Railways 
System) are gone. The red ones (Third Ave. Sys- 
tem) are still here (Oct., 1936). The Bronx and 
Brooklyn continue to use the trolleys, some of which 
are streamlined. A i 
_. The cable cars, pares by a wire rope in a trench 

began to run in 1885. The electric trolley cars date 
~ from 1893; the elevated ‘“‘L” roads got going in 
1870, although a test train had run in 1868. 

The original subway, built by John B. McDonald 
and financed by August Belmont and associates, was 
opened and operated in 1904—from the Brooklyn 
Bridge to 145th St., and Broadway (via Park Row, 

~£Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and Broad- 
way), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway, on 
Novy. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Nov. 23; 
and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 3rd Ave. 
to West Farms, on Nov. 26; through the Harlem River 
tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 1905. The extension 
south on Park Row to Fulton St. was opened and 
operated in 1905, on Jan. 16; to Wall St. on June 12; 
to Bowling Green, on July 10; to South Ferry, on 
July 10. The extension on Broadway to 22ist St. 
was operated on March 12, 1906; to 242nd St., and 
Eraate oy, on Aug. 1, 1908. 
- The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original East 
River tunnel, to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 9, 

_ 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1, 1908: 
. to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, and 
.to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, on Aug. 
23, 1920; through service to New Lots Ave., on 
Oct. 31, 1924. 


INDEPENDENT SUBWAY SYSTEM. 
_ An independent subway system is now in operation 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens bor- 
_oughs, under the auspices of the Board of Transporta- 
‘tion, which was created by the Legislature in 1924. 
Trunk Lines—From 21ith Street_and Broadway, 
down Broadway to the vicinity.of Dyckman Street, 
southwesterly to 193d Street and Overlook Terrace; 
down Ft. Washington Avenue to 174th Street. 
‘Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd 
Street, down Broadway to St. Nicholas Avenue, 
down St. Nicholas Avenue to Eighth Avenue and 
122nd Street, down Eighth Avenue and into Central 
Park West, along the Park wall, skirting Columbus 
Circle, down Eighth Avenue again to 538rd_Street, 
_ where it j 


the Bowery, eastward to Essex Street, to Rutgers 
Street, the East River to Brooklyn. 
_ From the junction of Sixth Avenue and Carmine 
Street the line continues down the Sixth Avenue 
extension to the Holland Tunnel. Crossing over to 
alg ispenard and Church Sts., it continues southerly 
to Fulton St., and CESS under the East River to 
__. Cranberry St., Brooklyn. The line was put in oper- 
ation from 207th St. to Fulton St. on Sept. 10, 1932. 
__. From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
_ High Street, to Jay Street, to Smith Street, Ninth 


ae 


_ Pa *k West to Prospect Avenue, thence southeasterly 
itm _ along Prospect Avenue to a junction with the express 
tracks at Terrace Place and Prospect Avenue, thence 
southerly along Prospect Avenue to Greenwood 
Avenue, thence southwest through private right of 

way to Gravesend Avenue at about Albemarle Road, 
ence southerly along Gravesend Avenue to join 
_ with the existing Culver Line to Coney Island. The 
part from Fulton St., Manhattan, to Jay St., Brook- 
lyn, was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train 
service extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 
20, 1933; to Church Ave., Brooklyn, on Oct 7, 1933. 
Another line enters Brooklyn through Jay Street 
way of a tunnel from the foot of Rutgers Street 
Manhattan. The Smith Street-South Brook- 
m line goes into Manhattan by the Rutgers 
treet tunnel, under the East River. That tunnel 
was put in operation on April 9, 1936. At the inter- 
section of Schermerhorn and Smith Streets one line 
will turn easterly into Schermerhorn Street and out 
across the Central District of Brooklyn through 
_ Lafayette Avenue to Marcy Avenue, thence across 
m2! pr ivate right of way to Union Avenue, thence across 
nion Ave, through McCarren Park, Manhattan 
Avenue, under Newtown Creek, to the foot of Vernon 
_ Avenue, thence along Jackson Avenue, to a connec- 
tion with the Queens-Jamaica Line. A part of the 
line, from Nassau Avenue, Brooklyn, to Queens 
oy oe peers. went into operation on Aug. 19, 1930. 
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NEW YORK CITY’S RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM. Cece 
Street line, running from the junction of Lafayette 


m Street-Brooklyn Line—The Fulton | Street 
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Avenue and Ft. Greene Place, along Fulton Street 
to Rockaway Avenue, a distance of four miles, went 
into operation on April 9, 1936. When the projected 
lines are in operation, Brooklyn will be divided into 
transit. zones each about a mile in width. On the 
westerly side is the Fourth Avenue Line, then easterly 
is the West End Line, the Sea Beach Line, the Culver 
Line, the Brighton Beach Line, the Nostrand Avenue 
Line, the Utica Avenue Line and the Canarsie Line. 
East and west, will be the Eastern Parkway Line 
and the Lafayette Avenue or Atlantic Avenue Lines. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection 
with the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Avenue and 148th Street, under St. Nicholas Place 
to the Harlem River at 157th Street, under the river 
to Jerome Avenue and 161st Street, under 161st 
Street to the Concourse and under the Concourse 
to Mosholu Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly 
through Van Cortlandt Avenue to 205th Street, to 
Webster Avenue. It is planned to extend it under 
Bronx Park, via Burke Ave, to the Boston Post Road 
thence toward the Eastchester section of the Bronx. 
The Bronx Concourse line to 205th St., and Webster 
Ave., was put in service on July 1, 1933. 

The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a 
connection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., along 
53rd. St., and across the East River to Long Island 
City; thence via Jackson Avenue, Steinway Avenue, 
Broadway, Queens Boulevard, 137th Street, Hillside 
Avenue to 178th Street. A spur will go along Van 
Wyck Boulevard from Queens Boulevard to 94th Ave. 
A part of the line, extending from 8th Ave., Man- 
hattan, to Roosevelt Ave., Queens, went in operation 
on Aug. 19, 1933. 

The Houston-Essex Street Line extending 
along Houston Street and Essex Street from Sixth 
Avenue to East Broadway, was put in operation 
January 1, 1936. The extension of this line across 
the East River via the Rutgers-Jay Street tunnel 
to York Street station (Brooklyn), was put in oper- 
ation April 9, 1936. 

_The 6th Avenue Line—The 6th Avenue Line 
will extend under 6th Avenue from 8th Street to 
53rd Street, Manhattan. At the southerly end at 


8th Street, it will connect with the 8th Avenue | 
Trunk 


Line, and at 53rd Street it will connect with 
the 53rd Street-Jamaica Line, as well as with the 
Washington Heights and Concourse Lines. One 
section, from 40th to 47th Streets, is now under con- 
struction, and a contract for another section from 
27th to 33rd Street has been awarded. It is ex- 
pected that proposals for the remaining four sections 
will be advertised by the end of 1936.: A 

Queens Midtown Tunnel—This tunnel under 
the East River is scheduled to open in 1939, to give 
quick and convenient access to and from the New 
York World's Fair in the Newtown-Elmhurst-Flush- 
ing region. The tube is to extend from East Thirty- 
Eighth Street, Manhattan, to Lo Island City. 
The first contract was signed on pt. 21, 1936. 
Ground breaking, ceremonies, in which President 
Roosevelt took part, were held on Oct. 2, 1936, at 
Borden Ave. and Front St., Long Island City. 


TUNNELS OF INDEPENDENT SYSTEM. 


East River—Fulton St. Tunnel—A two-track tunnel 
under the East River from Fulton St., Manhattan 
to Cranberry St., Brooklyn. It carries the tracks 
of the Fulton St. Line, and was put in operation 
on Feb. 1, 1933. 

Harlem River Tunnel—This tunnel carries the tracks 
of the Bronx-Concourse Line of the Independent 
System under the Harlem River from Eighth Ave. 
and 157th St., Manhattan, to near Jerome Ave. 
and 161st St., Bronx. It is a three-track tunnel, 
put in operation on July 1, 1933. 

East River—53rd St. Tunnel—A two-track tunnel 
carrying the tracks of the Independent System 


from 53rd St., Manhattan, under the West and — 


East Channels of the East River and Welfare 
Island to Nott Ave. Queens. It was put in opera- 
tion on Aug. 19, 1933. 
Newtown Creek, nel—This tunnel carries the 
two tracks of the Brooklyn-Crosstown Line of 
the Independent System under Newtown Creek 
and the Pennsylvania R.R. tunnels from Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn, to Jackson Ave., Queens. 
It was put in operation on August 19, 1933. f 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAYS. ‘ 


The west side system starts on an elevated st 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Avenues, East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Avenue to Sara- 
toga Avenue, then turns into the Hastern Parkway, 
where it becomes a subway. It runs through the 
Eastern Parkway to Flatbush Avenue, at Highth 


Avenue, pbenee down Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 


ugh Fulton, Street to Clark Street. 
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through Clark Street and under the East River to 
William Street, Manhattan: through William Street 
to Beekman Street; thence west to West Broadway; 
to Varick Street; to Seventh Ave.; to Broadway: 
to St. Nicholas Ave.; to Amsterdam Ave.; to Broad- 
way, to 242d Street, at Van Cortlandt Park. 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, and 
runs in a subway through Nostrand Avenue to the 
astern Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 

At 96th Street and Broadway, the west side sys- 
tem has a branch (part of the original Interborough 

subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 
Avenue, to 145th Street, and from 142d Street, thence 
under the Harlem River to 149th Street, where it 
joins the east side trunk line on Westchester Avenue 
and the Southern Boulevard. Just south of Bronx 
Park an extension, on an elevated structure, branches 
off and goes along White Plains Road to 24 ist Street; 
also used by Third Ave. ‘“L” trains north of Gun 
Hill Road, There is a shuttle service under 42nd St., 
between Times Sq. and Grand Central Station. 

The west side-east side systems have an elevated 
extension on Jerome Avenue extending north from 
Mott Avenue and 149th Street, up through Fordham 
and Bedford Park to a point between Van Cort- 
landt Park and Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at 
about 214th Street; also used by Sixth Ave. and Ninth 
Ave. “L" trains north of 162d St. 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantic Avenues (Long Island . R. Terminal), 
Brooklyn, goes under Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street; to Joralemon Street; thence under the East 
River to Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under 
Broadway, to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge: to 
Lafayette Street, to Fourth Avenue: to 42d Street 
(Grand Central Station); to Lexington Avenue; to 
130th Street; thence under the Harlem River to 
Mott Avenue to 149th Street, where it emerges onto 
an elevated structure; to Westchester Avenue; to 
the Southern Boulevard; to the southern part of 
Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at Mott 
Avenue and 158th Street and goes through 138th 
Street to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock 
Avenue to Westchester Avenue, and through Old 
Westchester Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at 
the west side of Pelham Bay Park. 

The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
way system starts at 4]st Street and Seventh Ave. 
(Times Square), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
the East River at 42d Street to Long Island City, 
there emerging onto an elevated structure and going 
to the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. 

There it splits into two elevated branches, cne 
oing through Ravenswood, on Second Avenue, to 
Jitmars Avenue, Astoria; the other going on Queens 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Avenue), to Roosevelt 
Avenue, to Willets Point Boulevard and _ thence 
over Flushing Creek Bridge to Main Street, Flushing, 
to which service was extended on January 21, 1928. 

The Second Avenue, Manhattan “L” trains 
operate over the Astoria Branch and over the Flush- 
ing Branch to Willets Point Boulevard. 

Both branches from Queensboro Plaza station 
eastward are also used for B.-M. T. train service. 


INTERBOROUGH TUBES. 


finished inside diameter of 15 feet, 6 inches. 
Clark Street Tube—These twin-tubes underneath 
the East River. connecting the Interborough- 
Seventh Avenue subway iIn- Manhattan with the 
Fulton Street-Flatbush Avenue subway of the 
Interborough in Brooklyn, were comnieted and 

ut in operation in the summer of 9. 
ont Tunnel under the East River from 42d 
St., New York, to Long Island City, Subaqueous 
ortion two single track tubes with cast-iron rints 
6 feet 10 inches outside diameter, and a clear in- 
- side diameter of 15 feet 6 inches. Through rock 
a horseshoe shaped concrete section is used and 
in other places a rectangular double track cross 
section with reinforced concrete lining. _Con- 
struction started by New York and Long Island 
Railroad, July. 12. 1905: practically complete is 


B 


r January 1, 1908. Train operation began June 22, 
15. i 
Benen River Tunnel, Lenox Avenue Line—Connect- 


da hte Lge ek. athe rons TS 
ttan, it e Bronx. 
Bae « m tubes 15 feet inside diameter, with 
center Siepues Ln Ste in the Fall of 1901. 
ted fF . 
Ha or River *runnel, Lexington Avenue Line— 
: Panes under the Harlem River north of 131st oe 
- Consists of four single-track steel tubes connecte 
in cepter with diaphragm and concrete reinforce- 


ae 


ment. Begun March 10, 1913. Completed Nov. 
1, 1915. Operated July 17, 1918. 


B.-M. T. SUBWAYS 


., Broadway (B.-M, T.) Subway extends from 95th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, via 4th Ave., Flatbush 
Ave., Willoughby St., Montague St., tunnel undex 
the East River to Whitehall St., Manhattan, Trinity 
Pl., Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th St., 5th 
Ave., 60th St. and via tunnel under Bast River and 
Welfare Island to Queensboro Plaza Station, Long 
Island City, where connections are made with the 
Astoria and Flushing “L” Lines, A branch of the 
Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway exterids from the 
main line at Flatbush Avenue Extension and Wil- 
loughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Extension, Man- 
hattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhattan, to Broad- 


—_—, 


way, and Canal St., where it again connects with the 


— _ Raa? on above. 

he Culver Line is a branch of the Broadwa: 
(B.-M. T.) Subway, branching off from the pele 
line at 36th St. & 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thenca 
via 38th St. and Gravesend Ave. to the Terminal 
at Coney Island (at Stillwell and Surf Avenues), 
used jointly by the Culver, Brighton Beach, Sea 
Beach and West End Lines, of the B.-M T. System. 

The West End Line also branches off from the 
main line of the Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway at 
36th St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 
38th St.. New Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell 
Ave. to the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(B.-M. T.) Subway, leaving the main line at 59th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via private 
right-of-way between 62d and 63d Sts., to 21st 
Ave., and thence again on private right-of-way 
between West 7th St. and West 8th St. to Avenue 
Z, where it connects with the West End Line and 
terminates at the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the Broad- 
way (B.-M. T.) Subway, leaving the main line at 
DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Extension, and 
thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect Park, and 
thence via private right-of-way between East 15th 
St. and Bast 16th St. to Sheepshead Bay and thence 
yia private right-of-way to Brighton Beach Ave., 
ait Beach, and thence to Coney Island Ter- 
minal. 

The Nassau St. Subway and Center St. Loop 
extends from a connection with the Broadway 
(B.-M. T.) Subway at the foot of Whitehall St. and 
the East River, Manhattan, and thence via Broad 
St., Nassau St., Park Row, Center St. and Delancey 
St. to the Williamsburgh Bridge, connecting in 
Brooklyn with the Broadway (B.-M. T_) “L’' Line, 
which extends along Broadway, Fulton St., Crescent 
St. and Jamaica Ave. to 168th St., Jamaica. 

The 14th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th . 
St. and 8th Ave., Manhattan, via 14th St. and a 
tunnel under the East River to North 7th St.. 
Brooklyn, and _ thence via North 7th St., Metro- 
politan Ave., Bushwick Ave., McKibben St., Har- 
rison 8t., Wyckoff Ave., Chauncey 8t., and thence 
across private property to Broadway and Fastern > 
Parkway, and thence via “L'’ structure along Van 
Sinderen Ave. to Foster Ave., and thence via private 
right-of-way to Rockaway Parkway and East 105th 
St., where it connects with the Canarsie Shuttle 
line, operating over private right-of-way between ~ 
East 95th and East 96th Sts. to Canarsie Shore. 


B.-M. T.-EAST RIVER TUBES. 


Whitehall St.. Manhattan, to Montague S5t., 
Brooklyn; work begun July, 1914; tunnel opened, 
Aug. 1, 1920. ' 

Sixticth Street Tunnel, from’ Manhattan to Long 
Island City; work begun August, 1916; tunnel 
operated Aug. 1, 1920. : 

Fourteenth Street-Eastern, from Manhattan to 
Williamsburg. Work begun February, 1916, 
tunnel opened June 30, 1924. 


HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD 


North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jersey 
City to Morton St., New York. Started November, 
1874: the first in New York officially opened February 
37400 teet | 
5, ‘eet long. } 
Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at Mor- 

ton St. and extend to Christopner St. thence to 

Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave, to 33d St. Started 

March, 1904; completed in 1910. 

South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey City 
to the Chureh St. Terminal Building (Cortlandt, * 
Church and Fulton Sts.), New York. Started 
May, 1905; opened for traffic, 1909. 

Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) extend 
from the Hoboken terminal of the Lackawanna 
Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, with con- 


nections to the north tunnels and to the Erie — 


ailroad Station, At Washington St. a branch 
kN to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 


Two single track tubes, approximately — 


« 
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Jersey City, where connections are made with the 
south tunnels. .West from Washington St., Jersey 
City, to a point east of Waldo Ave. is a double- 
track concrete subway with a center wall dividing 
the two tracks. West from this latter point the 
- two tracks rise to the surface and extend upon the 
surface to Journal Square Station, Jersey City, at 
which point operating connection is made with the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, extending to 
Manhattan Transfer, Newark. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TUBES. 


fied Tunnels under Hudson River extend from Pennsyl- 
- yania Railroad Station, New York, to Weehawken, 
_ N.J- There is no station at Weehawken; the electric 
trains from the Pennsylvania Station run to Man- 
_— hattan Transfer, near Newark, N. J., without a stop. 
Work started April 1, 1904; completed in 1910. 
The Hudson Tubes were put in service on Nov. 27, 
1910, at which time the road was electrified between 
Long Island City and Manhattan Transfer. Elec- 
trification had been in progress since 1903. 
Manhattan crosstown tunnels irom the Ponn- 
- sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 
across New York under 32d and 33d Sts. to First 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 
' There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
“The tunnels are built of concrete with the crown 
__ about 60 feet below the surface of the street. 
East River tunnels cornect with the crosstown 


y 
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- €North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal 
Street, Manhattan, to Twelfth Street, Jersey City. 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12-01 a.m., Nov. 
13, 1927. Work started Oct. 12, 1920. ? 
The Midtown Hudson Vehicular Tunnel is 
planned to consist of twin tubes under the river 
_ approximately 8,000 feet long, from 38th St. 
Manhattan, to Weehawken, N. J., with an express 
lighway approach in open cut to Homestead, 
t of the Palisades. Each tube is to be 31 ft. 
pene diameter with roadway width of 21 
in. ; 


“L” LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX 
i There are four elevated roads in these two bor- 
 oughs, all operated by the Interborough. 

cond Avenue ‘“‘L" starts at South Ferry, Bat- 


ie to the White Plains Ave. subway extension. 
_. At 149th Street, the “L’’ connects with the Inter- 
rough subway elevated line that runs on West- 


hs MUNICIPAL. 
ast River— 


f Coll ze Point—From foot of Sound View Ave., 
 @lason Point, Bronx, to 14th Ave., College Point, 


eens, 
milton Ave—From South St., South Ferry, 
i eae to Hamilton Ave. and Sackett St., 
~ (Departmental)—H. 78th St. to Welfare Isl. 
of Hospitals); E. 116th St. to Ward’s Isl. 
State Hosp. Bd.); BH. 134th St. to No. Brother 


ante . PRIVATELY OWNED. 
East River—D. 34th St., Manhattan to Borden 
ne ‘L. I. City. 

‘ _ Hudson River—Liberty St. to Communipaw, 


A “7? - 


(hack u wd Sates jem e Joe. : 
Lape ‘ n AE A. 3 i 
chester Avenue, the Southern Boulevard. and Whi ; 
Plains Road to Mt. Vernon. At 143rd St. and 
8rd Ave., 2nd Ave. express trains operate via Willis 
Ave., and Bergen Ave. to Westchester Ave., in 
rush hours, to and from Freeman St. wy? 
_ Ninth Avenue “L” starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Park, and runs north through the park to Greenwich 
Street; to West 14th Street and Ninth Avenue; on 
Ninth Avenue to 53d Street, where it merges with 
the Sixth Avenue ‘L,’’ and the two roads jointly 
continue on Ninth (Columbus) Avenue to 110t! 
Street; to Eighth Avenue; to 155th Street, waere 
the road crosses the Harlem River, bearing east, 
connecting with the Yonkers branch of the N. Y. 
Central R. R. at Sedgwick Ave., to Jerome Ave. 
Sixth Avenue “L’’ starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Park, and runs north through the park to Church 
Street; to Murray St.; to West Broadway: to West 
Third Street; to Sixth Avenue; to West 53d Street; j 
to Ninth Avenue. , 


“L" LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


The Culver line to Coney Island operates from 
Sands St., Brooklyn, Adams Street, Myrtle Avenue, 
Hudson Avenue, Flatbush: Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 3 
38th Street cut, and thence via a new structure, — 
principally on Gravesend Avenue, to Coney Island. 

The Fulton St. “L’’ Line extends from Park 
Row, Manhattan, via Brooklyn Bridge, Fulton St. 
(Brooklyn), Van Sinderen Ave., Pitkin Ave., Crescent 
St., and Liberty Ave. to Lefferts Boulevard (119th 
St.), Queens. 

The Myrtle Ave. “L’’ Line extends from Brooklyn 
Bridge via Adams St. and Myrtle Ave. to Wyckoff 
and Myrtle Aves., and thence ‘via private right-of- 
way to Metropolitan Ave., Queens. 

The Lexington Ave. “L’” Line extends from 
Brooklyn Bridge via Adams St. (Brooklyn), Myrtle 
Ave., Grand Ave. and Lexington Ave. to Broadway 
and Gates Ave. 

The Brighton-Franklin Line extends via private 
right-of-way from Fv/ton St. and Frankkn Ave.. 
where it connects with the Fulton St. “L,’’ to Pros- 

ct Park, where it connects with the Brighton Beach 

ine of the B.-M. T. Subway. 

The Astoria Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via 2d Ave., to Ditmars 
Ave., Astoria. ‘ 

The Flushing Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via Queens Boulevard 
and Roosevelt Ave., tc Main St., Flushing, f 

Broadway-Jamaica “‘L’’ described under Nassau 
St. Subway and Center St. Loop. 

St., 


The Fifth Avenue “L” 8 from Sands 
Brooklyn Bridge to Bay Ridge at 65th St., via ‘ 
Fulton Street, Flatbush Avenue; Fifth Avenue, . 
Thirty-Sixth Street, and the Culver route. y 

Travel into and out of City—Railroads, rapid 
transit lines, ferry services and other transportation 
agencies linking the city with outside communities 
carried 271,587,295 travelers in » aS against 
274,020,847 in 1934, and 273,612,141 in 1933, accord- 
ing to a compilation by the Transit Commission. 

Commuter traffic totaled 213,056,278 in 1935, 
while trunk line railroad traffic entering and leaving 
the city totaled 185,353,718 in 1935, compared with 
647 riders in 1934, and 187,567,213 in 1933. ~ 


187,046, 

In 1935, the Hudson and Manhattan Ry. tw 
earried 73,994,971; privately owned fanrias: a 7 
851, ; Holland unnel, 11,386,883; George 


Washington Bridge, 6,394,790. 
The average number of daily visitors (non-com- 
muters) was 97,551. 


: ee Se eee 
yiad FERRIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


J. C. (Central R..R. of N. J.); Cortlandt St. to 
Exchange Pl., J. C. (Penn. R, R.); Cortlandt St. to 
Weehawken (West Shore R. R.); Barclay St. to 
Newark St., Hoboken (Lackawanna R. R.); Cham- 
bers St. to Pavonis Ave., J.C. (Erie R. R.); Christo- 
pher St. to Newark St., Heboken (Lackawanna 
R. R.); W. 23d St. to 14th St, Hoboken 
(Lackawanna R, R.): W. 23d St. to Ferry St, 
Hoboken (Lackawanna R. R.); W. 23d St. to Com- 
munipaw, J. C, (Central R. R. of N. J.); W. 23a 
St. to Pavonia Ave., J. C. (Erie R. R.): W. 23d St., 
to 16th St., (Hudson Boulevard), Weehawken (elec- 
tric); W. 42d St. to Weehawken (West Shore R. R.); 
W. 130th St. to Edgewater, N. J.; Dyckman St. to 
Bogen? Parte aa he J. (Palisades Park). 
aten Islan non-municipal)—St. G 
8, I. to 69th St., Bay Ridge, B’klyn.: Port Richmond’ 
Eilgabethpore, Ne DAES oy 1 tte SoReal 
Fess a ag ; Tottenville, S, I, to orth, 


Crossing. ‘New York Bay—Batte’ j 
Ste deed CO 8. Army): Battery ht pe 
‘ ept. 0 ; Batter; 
Park to Liberty Island. alas ri ee ks 
Mae 
4G 
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N. Y. City—Subway, “L” and Surface Roads. 519 
STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS.) 
Year (Fise.) Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Total 

360,002,672 21,364,690 04,106,397 11,441,751 6,872,856 603,788,366 
371,165,696 56,524,261 330" 308; Oss 34'430;074 11,712/623 763, Bea 0.789 

551,116 81,502,803 | 354'700/11 52,686,108 ,312,009 918)7 eee 

,772,761 94,141,991 Dirteran 49,562,574 15,007,235 941, 

396,834 128,178,112 | 475,964, 58,149,148 19,290,16 eee as 
335,663,087 1353, 474,872, 8 56,868,143 16,939,627 ,017,696,202 
324/297,970 | 144°610,327 96,306,822 50,949,549 17,133,068 | 1,033,297,736 

,590,199 | 153,143,745 | 496,637,959 51,691,870 10,335,834 1928 878 BOF 
292,785, ae 155,542, 2: 490,422,154 52,686,161 9,136,035 571,859 
266,908, 159,705,687 | 472,745,585 52,647,427 8,596,3 "900, '503,883 
245,297, B13 151,281,764 | 446,866,099 50,660,389 7,602,437 901, "708, 302 
227, ‘888! O | 139,315,124 | 411,623,974 47,646,961 6,624,134 833; 098) 693 
193,747,343 | 125,828,290 | 36414911594 42,169,176 5,639,191 731,875,594 
183,238,890 | 123,559,563 | 351/073/830 33,441,091 2,782,71 694,046,142 
177,837,185 | 123,154,368 | 337,636,740 28,020,057 1.20 caleaeeuue 666,658,250 
133,197,796 | 126,115,839 | 339,500,111 29,039,759 |...2 5.) 2 see 627, 853,505 


Note:—Queens figures exclude B. M. T. Table covers paying passengers only and excludes trolley traffic 
on the: Williamsbure Bridge, 1927-Feb. 15, 1931, while the City ran that line. : 


“L", SUBWAY AND BUS TRAFFIC. ’ 
Year Interborough | Interborough |B.M.T. “L" & New Hudson Bus 
_ (Fiscal). “L”’ Lines. | Subway Lines. |Subway Lines.| City Subway. Tubes. Companies!. 
293,826,280 268,962,115 POZ ASS, GOL. Tc m.. < iets 42,839,979 6,305,175 
301,792,517 345,585,749 ISR SSRAOT fot cick oss 4s od 58,966,414 14,050,471 
369,034/477 586,098,633 Sg aad aS OE a a 92,250,836 43,086,057 
52,723,553 736,820,672 Be See oe 107,918,242 68,713,208 
46,204,574 784,280,073 ear 251, oon Oh. Sts e. ete 108,826,762 77,941,930 
359,019,660 814,626,596 656,543,693 |...........2. 112,318,329 ,031,4. 
351,258,534 897,693,467 669,552, Aaa Fe IM TE bs SRN HERO ET ,086, 
348,569,124 932,446,803 690,829,232 
347,438,623 986,672,286 714,433,616 
327,368,103 973,302,920 695,228,660 4 59: 
,691, 919,459,670 653,824,410 |.. Se ow 170,420,417 
247,610,919 836,505,203 612,995,667 “59,081,550 78,051,350 165,232,137 
220:600,747 810,296,328 606,434'205 161,658,163 76,311,146 200,619,560 
214,967,958 800,749,169 598,231,061 202,975,574 75,860,951 ore gas "sue 
217,403,315 814,217,041 608,904,130 236,065,648 76,994,009 75,826,34. 


Note.—Table includes fave passengers only. Exclusive of passengers carried by the Staten Island pret 
Transit, which carried 14,783,080 passengers during the ao ended December 31, 1929 (maximum), dr 


8,759,275 during the year ended December 31, 
pis, Exclusive of muntet pally-operated buses and buses on non-franchise lines, which carried 102,157,757 


ase 1 83,530,247 in 1936. 
S Ceend ote 838, and 83.390. 3,257,423,361; (1931) 3, 144,827,658: j 91982) 2,971,707,774; (1933) 2,741,- 


id to 
063, 523; (1934) 2,779,095,403; (1935) 2,918,404,729; (1936) 3,040,794 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
(Excludes Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company.) 


Fiscal pera’ Operat Net Corpor- |) Fiscal; Operating Operating Net’ Corpor- 
Year oreton cnae ate Income Year Revenue Income ate Income 
Dollars Dollars Dollars ollars Dollars llars 

9, 586, $40.65} 9,412, 265.16||1928..} 157,421, 152.89 45,177,271,23| _8,705,974.07 
191s. 77,956-461.65) 29 3 706.84| 11,630,683.18||/1929..| 159/576/434.55] 46,905,45231| 12/756,447.11 
1920..| 121,632',966.36 33° 369" 737 .80/210,661.364.06|/1930..| 161,9211447.98| 44°352,726. 7,122,573.41 
1921..| 129/237'751.00| 18,916,487.22| 216,362, ae 66||1931..| 156,438,167.42| 42°627:158.31| 6,361/543.28 
1922°.| 133°452'686.24| 33'142'864.45| 22'292'843,68)|1932..| 146,280,266.27| 41/294°511.48| 5,394'852.47 
1923..| 138'455.485.07| 34°133.973.08| 1,835,113.13//1933..| 134/242/163.12| 38,551/915,68| 4,533,608.47 
1924. | |1143/617.612.91| 37,538.284.05| 3,153/879.40//1934.. 133, 269.033. 55) 39'079,423.66| 6,097,393.25 
1925. . |1145,830,553.50| 39/878,867.38| 4,498'090.92|/1935..| 132, 36,949,061.76| 4,417,278.17 
1926. .|1149'774100.90] 43°206,037.91| 7,457,000.70/|1936. 133" 773,995. 2] 36,103/323.50| 3,193/293.42 
1927..| 153,558,990.62| 42'985,139.91! 6,866,682.94 


Decrease. '!Data for operation of Williamsburg Bridge Line by den ghee of Plant and Struc- 
meee a excluded from these figures for the period December 1, 1923 to June 30, 1926. 


Tisiag RAL te Tee eee 
LONDON, BY DISTRICTS, POPULATION IN COMPARISON WITH NEW YORK. 


The trative County of London, covering The figures for London, are; 
117 eee st arid Seonted a coast laelerete District. Emisys i011 ne Aes 
See eR Aid She 20 ieeronole” | City of Lendon. “1.08. 10657 1 laa ae 


ug. 
It embraces 61 Vegi gtd sal constituencies, re- 


mbers of parliament 
ey ger Lindon: Cemupeiis the joint areas of ijuris- 
diction of the Metropolitan and City police forces, 
extends over a radius of 15 miles from Charing 
Cross, and includes an area of 693 square miles. ; 
The area and population of the various ‘“Londons”’ 
at several government censuses are snown in the 


table. 


Admin. County 
of London.» . 116.95 4,521,685 4,484,523 4,397,003 


Extra— London. 575.95 2'729.673 2,995,678 3,806,939 
Sek ee 692.907,251,358 7,480,201 8 "203,942 

ntralCrimi 
Nut Area... 419.36 6,610,031 6,762,449 7,158,104 

The London’ Passenger Transport Area under the 
jurisdiction of the London Transport Board, has an 
area of 1,986 square miles and a population of 
9,400,000 (1934 estimate). 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY, xelal BY AGE. 


Under 65 and} 21 and 

5. 5 to 14. | 15 to 24. |25 to 34.) 35 to 44. 45 to 64, over. over. . 
1 ,419| 240,580| 251,756| 207, 525| 202,795] 42,449 807,653 
Paaia] $2080) BSG) Os) aes) aes] eat ea 
ete ipag93 333'098 182,633 184, 990 i068 7| "700,467 


90, 
13,516) 31, 


8,178 


3 27, 25,6 
"1535,600)1,152, 484 1,286,703] 1,345, "560 ay 139° $98 ie 1397 6741264°502 4,511,021 


a 
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New York City—Life 


is eS 


be 
Tables; F. 
3 eee. ae : Agee * 
_LIFE TABLES FOR NEW YORK CITY, 1930. AT San el 
(By Benjamin Malzberg, Ph.D., N. Y. State Department of Mental Hygiene.) — elses, Uy 
“ On January 1, 1930, the expectation of life at apes ree eo uree eo ets ction Se 4 
v, ¢ i i .77.| view of the very. 1 erval of only 10nth 
5 birghi-auiong males in New York City, wae 55.7 following the census, the adjustments were Made on 
years. Females had a corresponding expectation of : rf = 
‘ Gm 4g 3 5 5 the assumption of the same monthly arithmetic in- 
_ 60.00 years. Both indicate a steady inerease in the | crease in population as during the previous decade. 
expectation of life at birth since 1880. The construction of the life tables followed th 
_ In the latter year males in New York City (not | methods outlined by George King, the English actu- 
ineluding Brooklyn) had an expectation of life at | ary. Pivotal values for deaths and population were 
 pirth of 29.04 years. In 1901 the expectation had | obtained for ages 7, 12, 17, 22, etc., and central rates 
grown to 40.65 years. In 1910 it was 45.30 years, | of mortality were computed for these ages: The 
and in’1919-1920 it was 51.61 years. central rates were converted into probabilities of 
~ Among females there was a similar progression. mortality in the usual manner. Intervening rates 
_ ~—.Their expectation of life at birth grew from 32.77 | of mortality, beginning with 13 years, were derived 
years in 1880 to 44.86 in 1901, to 49.46 in 1910, and | by_osculatory inter-polatione ; 
to 54.83 in 1919-1920. Between 1880 and 1930 Mortality rates for the first five years of life were 
males added 26.73-years to-their expectation of life | obtained from birth and death statistics, the former 
at birth, an increase of 92-percent. Females enjoyed | being adjusted in relation to the census enumeration 
an additional expectation at birth of 27.23 years in | of the total under 5 years of age. Mortality rates 
1930; an increase of 83 percent over that of 1880. ~| between 5 and 11 years, inclusive, were obtained by 
The accompanying life table for New York City, | the aoe of Lagrange’s interpolation formula. 
in 1930 are based Hee the average mortality during ' Mortality rates beyond age 92 were obtained by 
_ the years 1929-1931... The basic population figures interpolation, on the assumption that the rate of 
_ were taken from the Federal census of April 1, 1930. | mortality was unity at age 112. 


pie | BXPECTATION OF LIFE IN NEW YORK CITY AT SPECIFIED AGES. 
Males. Males. Females. 


Females., 


Exact 


1901.) 1910. 1930.| 1901. 1910.| 1930. Age. 1901.} 1910.| 1930.] 1901.) 1910.) 1930: 
. .|17.12]17.57/18.74]18.77|19 54/21 .00 
11.96 12.19 12.88 13.00 13.38 14.28 


. |40.65|45.30/55.77/44. 86/49 46/60. 
ti 89/54.90/5 


- 24/51. : 
- 24150 .93/55. 
. 85/46 47/50. 
-71)42.16/46. 


39 


3. 
1 


15 
-46 


_ The great increase in expectation of life at birth | pectation of life were less, in both absolute and rela- 
ready been deseribed. Substantial increases: an are okey _ are pay tees ot tte are 
Bierenes ; . on 0) 
yecurred at subsequent ages; though they are | slight, and at a few ages (i.e., 80 years among males) 
ot as striking as that at birth. The increases in ex-! there is an actual decrease. 


FIRES AND FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Loss. Yr. No.. Loss. Yr? No. Loss. Yr. No. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Fe 19 9,413,042 14,053 |14,278,523 
9.261.078] 1 13,971) 9,538,725 
7,431,635 13,429 |12,488,258 
8,591,831 14,268 |18.806,908 
12,470,806 8 
9. 580 


Loss. 


; : 27,056| 9,426.515 
13,416 731, 
vy 279.51 13,416] 5,757.01 918,869, 1935] 27/802| 8,731,565 


_ Fires in 1935 numbered, by boroughs—Manhat- 


(1929) $5,404,085; (1930) $5,357.645: (1931) $6,278,- 
an, 8,765; Brooklyn, 8,932; Queens, 4,118; Bronx, | 180; (1932) $7.979,971; (1933) $4,( > (1934 
iehmond, 2,038, 684,015; (1928) $6,993,970 See (oan) = 000. wea erica 
attan— 684,015; 7 ; yueens— ) ,959,435; (1928 ‘ 
6,246,455; (1930) $7,513,685; (1931) $5,767,— (1989) $1,837,890; (1930) 63660, $80- C93 fiend 
; 1933)’ $1,269,585; (1934) 


6,690,930: (1933) $2,902,300; (1934) | 160; (1932) $1,264, 
: $1 rh abe (1928) _ $1,7 oe Rtohmond- (1956 reas 
»371,125; ,709,030; mond— 450; (1927 ey 
at SS he 0, adh) SEA | 8g Sua Lae io ins (io) 8s 
0,060; (1935) $841,840. eye Se 7 (1934) $194,960; (1935) $198,100, >>) $159,208: 


rooklyn— (1927) $5,366,250; (1928) $5,794,410;| Fire deaths in the city in 1936 totaled 120. 


4 ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


; Year. Loss. 


400||1894....... $140,006,484||1908....... $ 
5 eee 142)110,233]11909. 22.2! 188 s0e Teo 
300 


Rete LIIDIE| 3207540 
veeete 518,611,800]|1920....2.: 4 4. ne 371-107-290 
nited States about 10,000 human lives. acer TOS 856 


orest fires consume yearly an average of 


30% of the entire national fire loss. This i 
to “a per-c an steven 
The average yearly farm fire loss in recent years farmer in rue United states tt te as 


; 


“ 


$50,000 ) has been approximately $100,000,000. It is about 


Commerce of Port. 


New York City— 521 

FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 

Ending GOLD AND SILVER. MERCHANDISE. 

une Exports— Exports— Exports— Exports— Duties 
30. Imports. Domestic. Foreign. Imports. Domestic. areas Collected. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 5 
1900. . 24,765,253 85,498,014 2,450,539 282) 507,930,476} 10,803,995 150-153 068 
1905. . 15,537,694 105,227,432 6,791,302 6) 511,067,199] 13,658)806] 170/570/029 
1910. 16,785,552) 116,635,626 5,607,565 +958) 634,288,230] 17,698,126] 214,686,318 
1911. 35,529,111 50,622,443 4,580,442 ,592,689| 756,473,974 16,078,475] 200,818,317 
1912. 32,396,676 81,328,034 8,229,400] 975,744,320) 802,476,214 15,469,589} 194,752,639 
1913 48,909,622} 120,107,142 4,966,898]1,048,320,629; 900,622,431 17,313,557} 198,471,127 
1914 37,914,458 133,209,708 3,324,967}1,040,380,526| 845,342,530} 19,203,808] 197,074,780 
1915 46,833,391 78,728,786 7,544,956 693, 727.6 32,199,925] 1461546,589 
1916 179,563,207] 75,415,943] 25,182,107 .473,2 2,2 37,270,069] 150,597,503 
1917. 58,873,716] 158,237,884 9,047,995/1,338,588, 2 5, 23,171,072} 153,869,441 
1918 24,327,934! 85,886,664 3,993,522) 1,251,842, 2,183 32,546,191) 115,596,095 
1919. 32,488,950} 73,989,865 10,182,926]1,394,270,206|/2,925,715,466| 102,523,998] 115,743,708 
1920. 95,440,254| 212,680,268 2,727,135)/2,904,844,143)/3,293,304,084] 100,744,758] 227,102,417 
1921. 567,707,323 12,143,786 6,391,278/1,922,741,371/2,429,396,801| 78,838,577] 205,863,859 
1922. 431,855,511 12,821,091 16,312,497 /1,366,010,488|1,277,810,118| 40,445,485] 226,743,570 
1923. 349,036,584 73,183,629)  29,745,302/3,781,259,144; 957,077,933} 70,528,427] 317,624,278 
1924. 379,026,479} 49,004,876 11,782,543]1,668,732,657/1,557,061,258| 37,713,402] 318,005,150 
1925. 121,259,294) 269,413,041 9,286,502/1,802,251,088/1,692,799,035} 35,883,119] 307,564,373 
1926. 99,351,755] 81,902,954 4,423,655)/2,274,169,658/1,685,241,840} 30,893,815} 323,798,869 
1927. 107,797,992} 117,782,751 3,994,489/2,083,657,766]1,657,269,940} 35,086,098] 328,272,085 
1928. 49,456,495) 626,359,152 6,944,615/2,005,702,455/1,702,811,638| 38,268,304] 328,322,588 
1929 190,787,915) 124,035,580 5,050, 155/2,058,662,542/1,873,260,810] 32,934,170] 350,829,722 
1930 167,923,129) 154,210,518 2,532,749] 1,882,187,459/1,669,466,093} 30,328,095] 334,012.906 
1931 245,703,240} 92,091,957 4,146,363) 1,170,967,805/1,048,490,783|} 24,296,890] 207,034,052 
1932 170,891,124}1,229,523,876 13,255,889} 895,227,951] 604,870,017} 19,419,022] 178,219,350 
1933. 282,568,813} 124,869,325 11,512,299} 552,317,921} 415,892,915] 13,609,178] 133,367,116 
1934 858,313,288] 219,179,4 78,479,546) 880,002,595} 639,725,373) 13,503,418] 162,330,613 
1935 1,235,521.095| 42,718,846 1,826,349] 900,325,167} 735,409,329) 17,842,307] 166,715,219 
1936 1,853,181,231 bi 6: eee 1,093,119,135} 821,345,048 19,380,606] 183,256,072 


The 1936 gold and silver figures for exports include domestic and foreign. 
VESSELS ENTERED, NET TONNAGE (DIRECT FROM FOREIGN PORTS). 


Year. Entered. Year. Entered. Year. Entered. 
Vessels. Net tons. Vessels.| Net tons. Vessels., Net tons. 

1901.....] 4,189 8,679,273 |/1913. 4,223 14,464,161 |/1925. 60: 19,359,533 
I902>.... 4,127 8,982,767 1914 See 4,475 15,767, O26 202 28 80) 19,703,804 
1908 «04,3 3,852 9,053,096 ||1915.. 44 12,579,317 }/1927.. 202% 4,945 20,579,279 

004. o4: - 3,769. 9,235,524 j1916...... 5,188 13,461,353 ||1928 4,920 21,562,746 
1905....2] 3,874 630, }1917.. 4,960 12,912,693 ||1929 5,194 23,778,259 
BOOG 5 5-38, 079 10,476,993 ||1918...... 4,182 10,943,089 |/1930...... 4,997 24,287,701 
1) en 4,229 1,383,345 |}1919...... 4,461 12,489,775 ||1931. 50 23,941,397 
Dt ae 4,20 12,154,780 ||}1920 5,014 15,049,744 |/1932 3,984 22,764,360 
THOS, 3.5; 4,120 12,528,723 |/1921...... 5,260 17,950,586 |/1933 3,273 19,810,796 
LO ee 4,166 13,042,818 |/1922...... 5,201 18,450,608 |/1934 A415 19,509,112 
OS 4,11 13,428,950 |/1923...... 4,817 18,904,684 |]1935...... 3,423 19,062,979 
ADL? cows 4,011 13,673,765 |j1924...... 4,521 18,280,975 ||19386...... 50 19,067,273 


Data cover the New York port district, including 
Newark and Perth Amboy, but not Albany. 

The direct water front of Greater New York 
extends a distance of more than 3,000,000 lineal 
feet, or approximately 578.4 miles, of which 3.2 


miles is in Manhattan; 79.8 in the Bronx; 201.5 in 
Brooklyn; 196.8 in Queens; and 57.1 in Richmond. 

The port water front on the New Jersey side ex- 
tends 192.93 miles—grand total, 771.33 miles; total 
area, 175 square miles. 


TIDES AND CURRENTS 
(Prepared for the Almanac by the 


At the time of low water at Sandy Hook, except- 
ing a few small indentations like Gowanus Bay, the 
current throughout the harbor is ebbing, the water 
flo toward Lower Bay. And with the excep- 
tion of Lower Bay, the tide over the whole harbor 
is f é 
In the Hudson the current is very nearly at its 
strength, while the tide is near low water, which is 
still 1 hour away. 

The Harlem is now carrying the water from East 
River toward the Hudson, the tide being below mean 
sea level and about 2 hours from its low water. 

Upper East River is bringing the water from Long 
Island Sound toward Hell Gate, while its level is 
falling rapidly, being now 2 hours after high water. 

Through Hell Gate and lower East River, the water 
is flowing toward Upper Bay at very nearly its 
strength, which was an hour ago, the level of 
the water being a little below mean sea level and fall- 
ing rapidly. 

At the time of low water at Sandy Hook the 
current in Newark Bay has not yet attained its 
strength. 

The waters from Newark Bay are now pouring 

ly into Arthur Kill, but principally into Kill van 
ani which is carrying them into Upper Bay. 

In Upper Bay the current has passed its strength 
about half an hour previonely, but it is still running 
with a velocity not far from st: h and passing on 
the waters from the Hudson River,.East River, and 
Kill van Kull into the Narrows. 

The level of the water in Newark Bay, Kill van 


IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 


Kull, and Upper Bay is still falling, but rather slowly 
for low water is less than hour away. 

At the time of low water at Sandy Hook it is one 
hour past strength of ebb in the Narrows, and the 
current in the Narrows is therefore still ebbing 
at nearly full strength. 

The tidal waters which are flowing into Upper Lief 
through Hudson River, East River, and Kill van Kull, 
together with the non-tidal waters from a territory 
having an area of very nearly 15,000 square miles, 
are now pouring through the Narrows into Lower. 
Bay at the rate of about three-quarters of a million 
cubic feet_per second. 

Arthur Kill, too, is fowing toward Lower Bay, and 
from Lower Bay the waters now are passing out to 
sea, although the strength of the current has al- 


ready passed. 

In Arthur Kill the level of the water is falling 
slowly, low water being half an hour away, but in 
Lower Bay the wager is beginning to rise very slowly, 
the low water here having occurred a few minutes 
before this time. 

At the time of high water at Sandy Hook the 
current is flooding through the whole harbor and 
with the exception of Lower Bay, the tide is stili 


rising. 

In the latter waterway the tide is earliest and high 
water occurred a few minutes previously, so that now 
“the level of the water is falling. 

A complete picture of the tidal currents through~ 
out New York Harbor at any time is shown on the 
set of tidal current charts for this harbor published 
by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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. New York Bay is the principal entrance to New 

York City. It is divided into two parts, the Lower 
- Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a passage 

about five-eighths of a mile wide at its narrowest 

part. The entrance to the Lower Bay is between 
__ Sandy Hook on the south and Rockaway Point on 
_. the north and is about five miles wide. The Upper 
Bay extends from the Narrows to the Battery- 
- The principal entrance channels to the Harbor of 
New York are the Ambrose Channel and the Main 
Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. ' 
“Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 
important channel, was completed April 17, 1914. 
It has a comparatively straight course in a north- 
westerly and then northerly direction from deep 
water in the ocean through the Lower Bay. It is 
38,000 feet in length and 2,000 feet in width. and 
has a depth of 40 feet. The mean range of tide is 
about 4.5 feet. 

.. Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the 
route formerly used by deep-draught vessels. It ex- 
tends westward past Sandy Hook and then northward 
_ through the Lower Bay. 

_ Bayside-Gedney Channel is the entrance from the 
sea to Raritan Bay via Seguine Point Channel, which 
is part of the New York and New Jersey Channels, 

authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved 
August 30, 1935, which provides that it (Bayside- 
Gedney) be improved to 35 feet deep, 800 feet wide 
for a length of about 6 miles. The three channels 

meee depth of 30 feet and a nominal width of 1,000 
feet. 


4 
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~The Anchorage Channel, in the Upper Bay, has 
_@ comparatively straight course in a northerly and 
then northeasterly direction from deep water in 
the Narrows off 9ist St., Brooklyn, through the 
‘ Upper Bay to and opposite the lower end of Gov- 
- ernors Island. It is about 4.5 miles in length and 
2,000 feet in width, and has a depth of 40 feet. The 
mean range of tide is about 4.7 feet. 
_ Within the harbor there are several channels con- 
necting the different sections. Bay Ridge, Red 
Hook and Buttermilk Channels We in _ Gowanus 
Bay along the Brooklyn shore of the Upper Bay 
and form an easterly channel that extends from 
the Narrows to East River and is separated from 
_ the Main Ship Channel by a broad shoal off Gowanus 
_ Bay and by Governors Island. By means of these 
channels the extensive terminals of the Bush Terminal 
Co, and of the New York Dock Co., as well as the 
municipal terminals in South Brooklyn, are directly 
accessible for large ships and have easy communica- 
‘ tion with the other sections of the inner harbor. 
Bay Ridge Channel has a controlling depth of 38 
et, varying in width from 500 to 1,750 feet from the 
entrance in the Narrows to Red Hook Channel which 
latter ite a controlling depth of 32 feet, varying in 
width from 500 to 1,200 feet to Buttermilk Channel. 
- Tne combined rength 01 these channels is about 4.5 
miles and the mean range of tide is about 414 feet. 


_ Buttermilk Channel extends northeasterly from 
= prev bbe Bay southwest of Governors Island to the 

East River northeast of Governors Island and is 
- about 2.5 miles in length. Work has been completed 
in dredging the channel 500 feet wide to a depth of 
_ 40 feet from the Upper Bay to Bast River. The 
mean range of tide is 4.5 feet. 


_._ The Hudson (North) River empties into Upper 
New York Bay at the Battery, the southernmost point 
_ of Manhattan Island. The width of the river between 
_ established pierhead lines is 3,670 feet at the Battery 
and gradually decreases to 2,770 feet between 
Castle Point, N. J., and West 14th Street, New 
York City, and 2,800 feet opposite West 59th Street, 
and increasing to 4,400 feet at the northern entrance 
to. Harlem River (Spuyten Duyvil Creek). 
_ The United States project provides for a channel 
ae 20 feet deep for the full width of the river from West 
_ 59th Street, Manhattan to the south side of Little 
Basin, Jersey City, and thence a channel of the same 
depth to deep water off Ellis Island; a channel 750 
feet wide and 30 feet deep along the Weehawken 
_ Edgewater waterfront; the removal of a shoal on the 
_ New York side between West 19th Street and West 
61st Street to a depth of 40 feet; and the removal of 
an obstruction north of the mouth of Spuyten 
: uyvil Creek to the depth of the surrounding bot- 
tom. , 
- From Ellis Island to West 59th Street, Manhattan, 
- @ channel 40 feet deep and varying in width from 
2.400 to 2,800 feet has been completed. The Wee- 
hawken-Edgewater waterfront is 24 feet deep and 
yarying in width from 200 to 750 feet; work is in 
progress for deepening to project dimensions. 
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: : New York City—The Harbor 


‘THE HARBOR OF NEW YORK, > 
(As of June 30, 1936. by the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
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Depths are at mean low water.) _ 


Along the Jersey City waterfront a channel con- — 
necting with deep water to the Upper Bay is 30 feet 
deep and 800 feet wide. The depth along the Hobo- 
ken watertront is 40 feet for the entire width of the 
river. Above this along the Weehawken-Edgewater 
waterfront the channel is 26 feet deep and 550 feet 
wide and work is in progress in dredging the channel 
750 feet wide to a depth of 30 feet connecting with the 
channel of 40 feet depth in about midstream opposite 
West 145th Street, New York City. The mean 
range of tide at the Battery is 4.4 feet. 


The East River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
long and from 600 to 4.000 feet wide, exclusive 
of bays and estuaries, and extends from the Battery 
in New York City to Throggs Neck, at the head 
of Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. 


From the Battery to the Brooklyn Navy Yard a 
channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide has been 
completed. Thence to Hell Gate the channel of 
35 feet depth is 500 to 1,000 feet wide through 
Hell. Gate 35 feet deep and 600 feet wide; thence 
to Long Island Sound at Throggs Neck 35 feet deep 
and 700 to 1,000 feet wide. A project is under way 
for deepening the entire channel to 35 feet from the 
Navy Yard to Long Island Sound. The mean 
range of tide in the East River is 4.4 feet at the 
Battery, 4 feet at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 6.3 
feet at the east entrance to Hell Gate. 


Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek to- 
gether form a waterway about 8 miles in length, 
which extends from the East River to the Hudson 
River and separates the Borough of Manhattan 
from the Borough of the Bronx. The East River 
entrance to the Harlem River is about 834 miles 
-by water northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson 
River entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek is about 
134% miles by water north of the Battery. The ‘ 
improved channel in Harlem River has been dredged 
to a width of 150 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet 
to the Hudson River. : 


Bronx River is a snort and narrow stream that 
empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the East 
River at Hunts Point, about il miles northeast 
of the Battery. The natigable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is 
about 244 miles long and from about 50 to 300 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet and width of 100 
feet in the lower section, extending from the East 
River up to Westchester Avenue. Above this up to a 
point 1,700 feet above the bridge the channel is 50 
feet wide and 4 feet deep; thence to the gas works at 
East 173d Street the chennel is 20 to 30 feet wide and 
2feetdeep. Above th: che depth gradually decreases 
and the bottom of the river is exposed at low water 
above a point situated just below the dyeworks: at 
East 177th Street. The mean range of tide in the 
Bos Le is about 7 feet in the estuary and 6 feet = 

e dam. ; 


Westchester Creek is a small stream lyi 
within tne limits of the City of New Sore rae 
stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The estuary is about 1 mile = 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The channel is 
10 feet deep and from 30 to 100 feet wide from the 
entrance to 500 feet below East Tremont Avenue, 
and 9 feet deep, 60 to 80 feet wide to East Tremont 
Avenue. The mean range of tides is 6.8 feet.. 


East Chester Creek is a shallow stream 

peg ates into East Chester Bay, on the north ohone 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of ‘the 
Connecticut State line and about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 
navigable portion of this stream lie wholly within 
et OF ene City Sd New York. Work is in 
progress for deepening the channel 

mean low water. HOB ASE Pe 


Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long Island, 


The bay is about 
Flushing Creek 
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the bay and up the creek to the Long Island railro 
bridge, at Main Street, about five-eighths of a Tae ‘ 
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New York City—The Harbor. 
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: DESCRIPTION OF THE HARBOR—Continued. ; 


ON THE BROOKLYN SIDE. 


Newtown Creek, a tidal arm of the East River 
that separates for a distance of about 4 miles the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. Newtown Creek 
channel has a width of 130 feet and a mean low water 
depth of 23 feet up to the wharf of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., about 3,900 feet above Meeker Ave. 
Bridge; and to Metropolitan Avenue the depth is 
14 feet and width 125 feet. A channel 20 feet deep 
has been dredged in Dutch Kills, a tributary en- 
tering the creek from the north about one-half 
mile above Vernon Avenue Bridge. The total 
length of navigable channel in the creek is about 5 
miles, and in Dutch Kills about one-half mile. The 
mean range of tide is 4.2 feet. 


Wallabout Channel is a channel in Wallabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to the 
United States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. The 
channel consists of a waterway extending in a half 
circle around the inside of the former island, known as 
Cob Dock, and is divided into two parts by a stone 
causeway connecting the mainland with Cob Dock. 
The eastern sectlon of the channel is about 2,000 
feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide. and has 
a depth of about 20 feet. At the head of Wallabout 
Channel are two bodies of navigable water. Kent 
Avenue Basin and Wallabout Basin, which are 2,200 
feet long and 1,300 feet long respectively. 


Gowanus Creek Channel, a tidal inlet extending 
northeasterly 144 miles from its connection with Bay 
Ridge Channel opposite 28th St., Brooklyn. A 
channel 26 fect deep has been constructed, extending 
eastward about 2,900 feet from 28th St., to Percival 
St., Brooklyn, and 18 feet deep to Hamilton Ave., 
Bridge. The Channel is 300 feet wide opposite 28th 
St., and gradually decreases in width to 100 feet at 
the Hamilton Ave. Bridge. The waterway beyond 
that bridge is known as Gowanus Canal. 

Jamaica Bay is situated on the shore of 
Long Island and Hes wholly within the hmits of 
the City of New York. It is about 8 miles long 
and 4 miles wide, and covers an area of approxi- 
mately 32 square miles. The bay contains numer- 
ous small low-lying islands, which reduce the water 
surface area to about 184 square miles. The bay 
is connected with the ocean by a shifting channel 
over a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water 
channel through this bar Is 600 feet wide and 24 
feet deep. Under a joint project for rape das by 
the Federal Government and the City of New York, a 
channel 1,000 feet wide and 30 feet deep has been 
dredged from deep water at Barren Island up to 
Canarsie; thence 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep up to 
500 feet northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. The mean 
tidal range is 4.5 feet. The United States is to pro- 
vide and maintain the entrance channel, 1,500 feet 
wide and 30 feet deep is yet to be dredged, from deep 
water in the ocean to the interior channel and to reim- 
burse the city for dredging the main channel in the 
bay, while the city is to dredge the other channels 
within the bay, bulkhead the shores of the bay, and fill 
in behind the bulkheads. A riprap stone jetty, about 
8,500 feet long has been constructed by the U. 8. 
off Rockaway Point for the protection of the entran 
i ay extending fr th 

Newark Bay is a large estuary ‘om the 
confluence of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 5 miles. 
It is about 134 miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay Is connected on the east with Kill van Kull, 
and on the west with Arthur Kill. The United States 
project channel through the bay is 30 feet deep, 1800 
feet wide at the entrance, narrowing to 400 feet a 
short distance above the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey bridge, thence continuing that width to the 
eonfluence of the P. ic and Hackensack River 
¢ with a branch channel 30 feet deep and 400 
feet wide to the Port Newark Terminal. 


Railroad bridge. 


New York and New Jersey Channels extend from 
deep water northeast of Sandy Hook, through Lower 
New York Bay and Raritan Pay to_Perth Amboy, 
and thence through Arthur ll, Lower Newark 
Bay, and Kill Van Kull to deep water in Upper New 
York Bay. The combined length is about 

The existing project, authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act, approved August 30, 1935, provides for 
a channel through. Gedney and Bayside Channels, 
Lower New York Bay, Raritan Bay, Arthur Kill, 
Lower Newark Bay, and Kill van Kill to oe New 
York Bay, the depth to be 37 feet in rock and 35 
feet in soft material throughout, except in Arthur 
Kill between a point 1,000 feet north of the mouth 
of Smith's Creek and a point 1,000 feet south of 
Buckwheat Island, where the depth will be 30 feet; 
the width to be 800 feet through Gedney and Bay- 
side Channels, 600 feet across Lower New York and 
Raritan Bay and in the Arthur Kill to a point 1,000 
feet south of Buckwheat Island, widened to 800 feet 
in the vicinity of Sequine Point and Wards Point, 
respectively, thence 500 to 600 feet wide and passing 
north of Shooters Island to the junction of the chan- 
nel into Newark Bay; and thence 800 feet wide 
through Kill Van Kull to Upper New York Bay, 
with 2 anchorages 38 feet deep, one in the vicinity 
of Sandy Hook and one south of Perth Amboy. 

Dredging operations of this project have com- 
——s in Lower Newark Bay and the Kill Van 


Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 
together with Kill van Kull, forms Staten Island 
Sound, and, with the lower end of Newark Bay. 
forms the inland waterway between New York 
and New Jersey, the boundary between the two 


States following the centre of the waterway.. 


Vessels drawing 30 feet can be taken at mean low 
water into Newark Bay, either via Lower New York 
Bay, Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill, or via Upper New 
York Bay and Kill van Kull. A channel 30 feet deep 
and 400 feet wide is completed through Raritan Bay 
and Staten Islard Sound, passing south of Shooters 
Island, with a branch channel north of Shooters 
Island 20 feet deep and 400 feet wide, protected by a 
dike on its northerly side. This waterway is part of 
the New York and New Jersey Channels. 

Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway about 3 
miles in length. lies along. the northern shore of 
Staten Island and extends from the lower end 
of Newark Bay to Upper New York Bay. A channel 
30 feet deep and a minimum width of 400 feet has 
been constructed by dr ng and rock removai 
through Kill van Kull from Upper New York Bay 
to the entrance to Newark Bay. This waterway is 
part of the New York and New Jersey Channels, 

Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from north 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kill 
extends northward from its western end. Vessels 
enter the bay by way of the Gedney-Bayside-Main 
Ship Channels. A channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet 
wide has been dredged from deep water northwest of 
Sandy Hook to Perth Amboy which is also part of 
the New York and New Jersey channels. A channel 
25 feet deep, 300 feet wide from this channel at deep 
water above the Long Branch Division bridge of the 
Central R. R. of N. J. at the mouth of the Raritan 
River has also been dredged. 

Raritan River to Arthur Kill Cut-Off Channel. 
A cut-off channel connects Raritan River with 
Arthur Kill in the vicinity of Perth Amboy. The 
river empties into Raritan Bay at Perth Amboy. 

Elizabeth River is a small stream that empties 
into the Arthur Kill near its junction with Newark 
Bay. 

Rahway River is a small stream running near 
Pleasantdale, N. J., and flowing in a southerly direc- 
tion into the west side of Arthur Kill at Carteret. 

hrewsbury River is mainly a large tidal basin 
consisting of 2 bays, and known, respectively, as 
the North Branch (Navesink River), which rises 
near Freehold, flows easterly, and is about 15 miles 
long, and the South Branch, about 7 to 8 miles long, 
which flows in a northerly direction; and a channel 
called the Main stem, which unites the two branches 
near Normandie and extends to the outlet at the 
southeast end of Sandy Hook Bay, about 4 miles 
south from the point of Sandy Hook. 

. Great Kills, Staten“Island, N. Y. Great Kills 
is a natural harbor on the southeast shore of Staten 
Island. The United States project channel is 10 
feet deep and 150 feet wide and extends from deep 
water in Lower New York Bay to the entrance of the 
harbor. 
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-NEW YORK GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


The New York General Post Office, with juris- ea eee ey peal sa | a 
dietion over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 

two city blocks, 21st Street to 33rd Street, Highth pcre. gy ae ary docated in the 
_ Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The)main entrance is on The’ postal receipts in the year ended ‘Jure 30, 
“Eighth Avenue. —Postmaster—Albert Goldman. | 1935, were $67,463,496. There are 167,000 postal- 
Asststant—Charles Lubin. In oe pints are savings depositors with $63,000,000. ‘The office has 
=< d the Postal Inspectors, Railway Mail Service; | 19,400 employees. 

i Se _ The New York office issued $70,000,000 and paid 
eel Ga a ears _ | out $125,000,000 in money orders. Every day on 
__ Mail deliveries—Manhattan Borough, 3 to 4: | the average the office received, delivered, dispatehed 


_ Bronx Borough 2 to 3; Suburban, 2 to 3. 13,000,000 sere of ordinary mail; and received and 
--—- Mail collections—Manhattan Borough 8 to 26; dispatched 89,400 Ibs. of newspapers and periodicals 
: Bronx Borough, 6 to 10; Suburban, 4 to 8. (at pound rates), and 70,000 insured and C.O.D. 


3 q parcel post packages 

st a ee ng be oN nied Sed ee nee Also, daily, the office gets 4,000 removal notices, 

i be: Broadway, Park Row and Mail Street. It will | Teceives 56,000 pieces of mail anos ere aa 

be replaced by the building under construction in dresses, and di 5 t Ld bee agarose Oe ae 
- 1986, between Church and West Broadway, and y Dp a; lelnculfient ates 
Barcel nd Vesey Streets. The New York post office has 71 classified sta 
hated y tions, and 93 contract stations. 

baa Hudson eorrninet Annex is at No. 30 Church The New York post office takes mail for ans 

tae che Grand Central Annex, Lexington Avenue Hier denen on penne EET: 8. Naval 

and 45th Street. handles the mail over the N. Y.! Station at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


ape AIR MAIL TIME, N. Y. CITY TO FOREIGN PLACES. 


Due at Due at 
Place. Destination. Country. Place. Destination. 
epee ee St. Johns, Antigua. .a.m.2d day Leeward Islands (Refer to Anguilla, Antigua, Bar- 
Sp Ee as St. Johns..........a.m. 2d day buda, British Virgin Islands, Dominica, Mont- 
eae Buenos Aires.......p.m. 5th day serrat, Nevis, Redonda, St. Christopher or St. 


Kitts, Virgin Islands, U. 8.) 


Bahama ro DIVaSSAUT coe “a.m. next day Martinique. ers St. Johns, Antigua: : ak pe bt 
-Port of Spain... ... a.m. 3d day Montserrat. ..... St. Johns, Antigua. .a.m. 2d day 
St. Johns, Antigua. .a.m. Nevisec 2s Ae St. Johns, Antigua. .a.m. 2d day 
a. Nicaragua....... Managua.......... a.m. 2d day 
i: Paraguay Buenos Aires, Arg...p.m. 5th day 
Wit wane RO Janeiro sy .'. p.m. Pers is. Vs Hea i ee ee Dolaod Cay 
os nae Bernt Sees a.m. 2d day Puerto Rico...... San Juan. vies, 2: p.m. next day 
Leer 2. PR ADTALO: Soi Mon p.m. 4th day’ | Redonda........ St. Johns, Antigua. .a.m. 2d day 
... Barranquilla ....... p.m. next day | Saba............ San Juan, P. R.....p.m. next day 
MESS San Jose...........a.m. 2d day | St. ee ee Johns, Antigua. .a.m. d day 
PTAA cee ioe ey a.m. next day | St. ee .-San Juan, P. R..... p.m. next day 
Maracaibo, Ven. + mn. 2d day St. Luciaseans St. Johns, Antigua. .a.m. ay 
(3): ee ge ee St. Johns, Antigua, . p.m. 2d day St. Martin ae 
. .SanPedrodeMacoria p.m. next day and French). ..San Jugn, P. R... ..p-m. next day 
Biaweetie Guayaquil.........p.m. 2d day St. Vincent..... - -Bort of Spain, Trin..a.m. 3d day 
; Salvador = .San Salvador....... a.m. 2d nay. 
. Port of Spain, Trin..a.m. 3d day Trinidad and 
Peet: St. Johns, Antigua. .a.m. 2d day Tobago........Port of Spain......a.m.3dday . 
.. Guatemala City....a.m. 2d day Uruguay........ Montevideo........ p.m. 5th day 
. .Georgetown........ a.m. 3d day Venezuela....... Maracaibo......... p.m. 2d day 
..Paramaribo...-...; a.m. 3d day Virgin Isls., Brit. .San Juan, P. R..... a.m. next day: 
Cayenne... ........- a.m. 3d day Virgin Isls., U. S..St. Thomas........ a.m. 2d day 
Ui Se aes eee Port-au-Prince. .... p.m. next day | West Indies, Dutch (Refer to Aruba, Bonaire, Cur- 
nduras, British Benes. stk sc a.m. 2d day acao, Saba, St. Eustatius, St. Martin). 
onduras, Repub.Tegucigalpa....... p.m. 2d day Windward Islands (Refer to Grenada, Grenadines, 
AT Oa ae Kingston >. 3 ....-. p.m. next day St. Lucia, St. Vincent). 
c \ 


BROOKLYN GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


a he Brooklyn post office is on the block bounded Classified Stations, 33; Contract Stations. 240. 
y Washington, Tillary, Adams and Johnson Streets, Receipts for last fiscal year, $8,044,499 
with the main entrance on Washington Street. Number of employees approximately 4.238: 


- gant Ingham;  Assistani Postmaster-Andrew J. | 2Verage daily number of posted letters, etc,, handled, 

) py es persutet da ey pap enN ra eA bias aa ead of money orders are and paid, d: 
ant Superintendent of Mails—(Outgoing)—John year end- 

¥ McKnight; Assistant_ Superintendent of Mails | ing June 30, 1936, $56,293,04 

t oh ei eaward J. Rorke. 


i POST OFFICES IN QUEENS AND RICHMOND 


he ueens County there are post offices at Arverne, field Gardens, Steinway Avenue, Whitestone, 
ee Bay Side, Broad Channel, College Point, Wo aaa, Woods ‘ide, and Woolsey 4 
Douglaston, Elmhurst, ‘ar Rockaway, In Richmond County (Staten Tea)! there are 
Forest Hills, Fort Tilden, Fort AE op ost offices at Annadale, Charleston, Eltingville, 
A ollis look Creek, Howard Beach, Jackson Heigh reat Kills, Huguenot Park, Mariners Harbor, 
amaica Kew Gardens ae Neck, Long Taland Midland Beach, New Dorp, Oakwood Heights, Port 
Uepea Maspeth, Ozone Queens Village, Rich- | Richmond, Prince Bay, ‘ichmond, Rose ank, St. 
ond Hill, Ridgewood, Reis Beach, Rockaway | George, Stapleton, Staten Island, Tompkinsville, 
Be a ‘Rosedale, St. ‘Albans, South Ozone Park, | Tottenville, Travis, and West New Brighton. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY. 

‘ (The headquarters is at 111 Eighth Ave., Manhattan.) 

Jersey, Chairman—Frank C. Ferguson; ) General (ena iaael Julius Henry Cohen. Chia ae 
rge deB. Keim, Ira R. Crouse, Joseph A. Bower, | O-.H. Am : 

ee Me Boma Hoss iene dai *New. York and. New 

Tek ew York an 

tce-Chatrman—Howard §. Cullman; Jerse ; jand also the Holland Tunnel. i Tt comple 

am) re, Rudolph Reimer, and Charles 8. Whitman. and 15th St. tt ogi fee ee ee 
_ Executive Department: General M anager, John E, | son Tunnel between Manhattan ae Weoher ben a 
amsey’ Assistant General Managers, John J. Mul- J., which is scheduled to open for traffic on Jan. 1, 1333, 
cahy and Billings Wilson. Secretary, L. J. Keefe, ‘Tne United St ates War Department has jurisdic- 
reasurer, William Leary. Auditor, Marion Rodgers, | tion over the waters of the harbor. 


The Brooklyn post office has 36 branches. 


United States—Postal Information. 


Bostal Xuformation. 


» (Revised as of Oct., 1936, by the Postmaster General's office.) 


o DOMESTIC RATES. 
First-Class (limit 70 yey ices, ae each additional pound to any point within the first, 


written and sealed matter, 
except when addressed for local delivery: Local 
letters, 2 cents an ounce at letter-carrier offices; 
and 1 cent an ounce at all other offices unless col- 
lected or delivered by rural or star-route carriers, 
in which case the rate is 2 cents an ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 

Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 

Special delivery rates on first-class matter are— 
10 cents, up to 2 Ibs.; 20 cents, 2 Ibs. to 10 Ibs.; 
25 cents on matter weighing over iO lbs. 

Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounees _ap-fction 
thereof, or the 4th class rate, whiche’ lower. 

Third-Class (limit, & ounces): Circulars and 
other misceilaneous printed matter, mer- 
chandise, 134 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Special delivery rates on other tian first-class matter 
—15 cents up to 2 lbs.; 25 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 Ibs.; 35 
cents on all matter weighing over 10 Ibs. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounees. 

Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than z0 pounds or 200 pieces at 
pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent a 
piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or fraction 
thereof for books and catalogs having 24 pages or 
more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for all other third-class matter. 

Fourth-Class (Parcel Post) (over 8 ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all other 
mailable matter not in first or second class— 

The parcel post zones are—local; (1) up to 50 
miles; (2) 50 to 150 miles; (3) 150 to 300 miles; 
(4) 300 to 600 miles; (5) 600 to 1,000 miles; (6) 
1,000 to 1,400 miles; (7) 1,400 to 1,800 miles; (8) 
over 1,800 miles. 

The parcel post rates are: 

Local zone, 7 cents for the first pound or fraction, 
and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds or fraction. 

First and second zones, 8 cents for the first 
pound or fraction and 1.1 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction. 

Third zone, 9 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 

Fourth zone, 10 cents for t first pound or 
meee and 3.5 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 

Fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 5.3 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 

Sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 7 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 

Seventh zone, 14 cents for the first pound or 
fraction and 9 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 

Eighth zone, 15 cents for the first pound or 
fraction and 11 cents for each additional pound or 


fraction. 
A fraction of a cent in the total amount of postage 
on any parcel shall be counted as a full cent. 

On eolleeted on rural routes, the postage 
is 2 cents less per parcel than at the rates shown 
above, when addressed for loca] delivery, and 3 
cents less per parcel when for other than local 
delivery. 

In the first or second zone, where the distance 
by the shortest regular practicable mail route is 
300 miles or more, the rate is 9 cents for the first 
pound and 2 cents for each additional pound. 

Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds measuring 
over 84 inches, but not more than 100 inches in 
length and girth combined, are subject to a minimum 
charge equal to that for a 10-pound parcel for the 
zone to which addressed. 

The rate on fourth-elass matter between any 

t in the United States and any point in the 
Piawatian Islands, and any point in Alaska. and 
between ints in Alaska, is 15 cents for 
the first 


any two 
= A Ans 11 cents for each additional 
und or fraction thereof. 
Porrpese rates also apply to parcels mailed in the 
United States for delivery in the Canal Zone, and to 
reels between the Philippine Islands and the 
States or its possessions. ~ 
The limit of size is 100 inches in girth and length 


combined. 
al rate of postage is provided for library 
oka cousiscing wholly ot reading matter and con- 


co. 
taining no advertising matter other than incidental 
anhouncements of books. mailed to readers by public 
li organizations or associations not organized 
for profit and when returned by the readers, such 
rate being 3 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for 


second, or third zones, or within t} 
Lap ret t the State in which : 


The special handling postage cha on fourth- 
class matter is graduated according t the weights 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weighing 
not. more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 
weighing more than two pounds but not exceeding 
ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
ba ten Lge 

ayment of the special handling postage enarge 
entitles the parcel to receive the most ‘practicable 
expeditious handling, transportation and delivery, 
but does not include special delivery at the office of 
address. 

Airplane (air mail) rates—The rate of postage on 
air mail is 6 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof, anywhere in the United States, includ- 
ing Alaska, and also to Hawaii when sent by 
steamship across the Pacific Ocean. The air- 
mail rate to Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippine 
Islands over the trans-Pacific air-mail service 
is 25 cents to Hawaii, 50 cents to Guam, and 
75 cents to the Philippine Islands for each half 
ounce or fraction of a half ounce. The air-mail 
rate on the trans-Pacific service includes trans- 
portation by air mail in the United States and 
onward dispatch from Manila by ordinary means. 

Special airplane stamps issued for the pay- 
ment of postage on air mail or ordinary ti: 
stamps may be used. All mail intended £0 e 
carried by airplane should be plainly marked in 
the space ediately below the stamps and 
above the address “ Via air mail.” 

The postage on all air mail should be fully pre- 
paid in order to expedite its handling. 

Any mailable matter. except that liable to 
damage from freezing, may be sent by air mail 
at the above rate of aa including sealed 
parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight and 
not exceeding 100 inches in length and girth 
combined. The limitation as to possible 
damage by freezing does not apply to cut 
flowers or queen bees. 

Regisiru, Insurance, and C. O. D. services for atr- 

ree matl—Any domestic matter acceptable 
‘or transmission as registered, insured, or C. O. 
D. mail, may be sent by air mail-service upon 
payment of the prescribed registry, msurance, 
or C. O. D. fee in addition to the required air 
mail postage. 

Foreign—For Canada. 6 cents per ounce or frac- 

tion: for other countries, inquire at post office. 

_ Spectal Delivery—The use of special delivery 

~ stam in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will insure prompt delivery at office of address, 
and is recommended when arrival be due on 
week days after last carrier delivery or on 
Sundays and holidays. Any information con- 
cerning contract air mail routes may be ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 

Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign.mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

The registry fees for domestic registered mail are— 
for registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 15 cents; 
$25, 18 cents; over $25 to $50, 20 cents; 


$800, 90 cents: 
over $800 to $200, 95 cents: over $900 to $1,000, $1.00. 

Provided, That registered mail, having a declared 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity covered 
by the registry fee paid, shall be subject to surcharge, 
as follows: when the declared value exceeds the 
maximum indemnity covered by the registry fee 
paid by not more than $50, 1 cent; and so on up to 7 
cents for $800.01 to $999.99, and if the excess of the 
declared value over the maximum indemnity covered 
by the registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, the ad- 
ditional fees for each $1,000 or part of $1,000, range 
from 8 to 13 cents, according to distance. 
intrinsic value for which no 
ed may be registered at the 
minimum fee of 15 cents. 

Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destinations, 
may be registered. 

Mailable second and third class matter, valued at 
upon which a registry fee in excess of 
eid, must be sealed and first-class postage 

id thereon. 
Pe Domestic parcels containii fourth-class matter 
may also be registered if sealed and the required 


fee, and postage at the first class rate. are paid. 


der’s return receipt may be obtained for a| A 
mone . 5 t registered C. O| clud 


domestic registered article (exce 
__D. mail) upon payment at the time of mailing of a 
‘Yee of 8 cents; after mailing, 5 cents; and at time of 


- ‘mailing to show address of delivery, 23 cents. 


: INTERNATIONAL REGISTERED MAIL. — 
5 Letters, prints of all kinds, including raised print 
for the blind, single and reply-paid post cards, 
small packets, samples of merchandise and com- 
ia iorarial papers may be registered to practically ali 
foreign countries. ; 
- Parcel post mail may be registered to some, not 
all, foreign countries. In the case of a few foreign 
countries indemnity ranging from $9.65 to $100 is 

Pig. ~paid for the loss, rifling or damage of international 

parcel post articles. (Consult postmaster.) 

The registration fee for all articles of whatever 
class addressed to foreign countries, is 15 cents., 
except registered parcel post packages for certain 
 eountries, concerning which consult postmaster. 

_. Limited indemnity payable for the total loss 

(cover and contents) of Postal Union registered 

articles addressed to foreign. countries. 

A charge of 5 cents is collected from the sender 
in addition to the postage and registry fee, for a 
return receipt for a Postal Union registered article 

ted - Tequested at the time of mailing, and 10 cents if 


requested after mailing. Consult postmaster as to 
fees chargeable for return receipts for registered 
international parcel post packages. 
| +A charge of 10 cents shall be made for an inquiry 
or complaint in connection with registered or in- 
 gur mail addressed to a foreign country unless 
- the sender has failed to receive a return receipt for 
which he paid the required fee, or is able to show 
that a prima. facie loss or other irregularity has 
occurred through fault of the Postal Service. (Con- 
‘sult postmaster for further details.) 

International Registered C. O. D. Mail— 
_ Parcel post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce 
nh, packages of merchandise, and_small packets may 
‘be sent as registered C. O. D. between any money 
order post office in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuilla, and 

the Virgin Islands of the United States, but ex- 

cluding the Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) 
and any money order post office in Mexico. The 
fees (including registeration) range from 30 cents 
‘to 60 cents, providing for a maximum C. O. D. 
- eollection or indemnity of $100. (For further 
particulars, consult postmaster.) 
Insured Mail—Domestic third and fourth-class 
matter, mailed at or addressed to any post office 
in the United States or its possessions (except 
parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), or on or 
to United States naval vessels, may (except when 
-addressed to the Philippine Islands) be insured 
‘ainst loss, rifling or damage in an amount equiv- 
lent to its value or the cost of repairs, but not to 
exceed $5, upon payment of a fee of 5 cents, $25 for 
10 cents, $50 for 15 cents, $100for 25 cents, $150 for 
30 cents, or $200 for 35 cents, in addition to the post- 
age, both fee and postage to be prepaid. Fee for 
return receipt requested at time of mailing, 3 cents; 
after mailing, 5 cents; at time of mailing to show 
address of delivery, 23 cents. 


There is no insurance service from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States and the limit for which 
_ domestic parcels addressed to the Philippine Islands 
may be insured is $100. 

my International Insured Mail—Insured parcel 
post service has been inaugurated between the 
United States and Austria, Brunei, Canada, Den- 
mark (including Faroe Islands and Greenland), 
_ Dutch East Indies, Dutch Guiana, Ecuador, Fan- 
ning Islands, Finland, Federated Malay States, 
France (includ: Algeria and Corsica), French Indo- 
_ China, Great britain and Northern Irelana, Greece, 

Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Leeward Islands, 
_ Macao, The Netherlands. Newfoundland (inelud- 
ing Labrador) New Zealand, Non-Federated Ma- 
lay States, North Borneo (State of), Norway, 
Portugal (including Madeira and the Azores) 
Portuguese West Africa (Angola, Cape Verde Islands, 
Guinea, St. Thomas Island and Poinsee Island) 
Sarawak, Sweden, Switzerland. Straits Settlements’ 
Turkey, the Windward Islands and Western Samoa’ 


___Fees—The insurance fees range from 5 cents 
65 cents, providing for indemnity, in the event of 4 
- rifling, or damage, in most cases, up to $100. How- 
- ever, the insurance fees on pateels exchanged be- 
_ tween Continental United States (not including 
Alaska) and Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
range from 20 cents to $1.50, providing for indem- 
nity, in the event of loss, rifling, or damage, up to 
$2,000. Also, the maximum indemnity payable 
for the loss, rifling, or damage of insured parcels 
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e Ax $50, © ‘ 
il, the tnoriony onae i 
restricted to cases of loss (wrapper and contents) 
only. . 2 WAN "te 


Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, — 


and 8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed 
to Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured 
subject to the same fees and under the same con- 
ditions, including payment of indemnity, insofar 


as applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise. 


and printed matter designated as third or fourth 
class in the United States domestic mails, such 
matter, except parcel t, may also be registered. 
Packages of merchandise weighing up to 60 
may be registered when sealed and postage paid 
at the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets” may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
Gaon packets’’ when addressed for delivery in 
anada. 


Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 


International Insured C. O. D. Mail—In- 
sured parcels may be sent C. O. D. to Denmark 
(including- Faroe Islands and Greenland) Finland, 
Norway and Sweden. The C. O. D. fees, which 
provide limited indemnity, range from 30 cents to 
— pene. (Consult postmaster for further par- 

culars. 


Return receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels sent 
to the countries mentioned above will be furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt; 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. 


A ee (formerly Pan American) or- 
dinary parcel post—Limited indemnity may be paid 
in respect of the loss, rifling, or damage of parcel 
post packages exchanged with certain countries under 
the Agreement of the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain. (Consult postmaster.) 


Domestic Unregistered C. O. Mail—Domes- 
tic third and fourth-class matter, andsealed domestic 
mail matter of any class bearing postage at the first- 
class rate, may be sent C, O. D. between money 
order offices of the United States and its possessions 
but not to or from the Philippines, the Canal Zone, 
or United States naval vessels. The maximum 
amount coliectible on a single C. O. D. article is 
$200. The fees for C. O. D. collections are as 
follows: from $0.01 to $5, 12 cents; from $5.01 to 
$25, 17 cents; from $25.01 to $50, 22 cents; from 
$50.01 to $100, 32 cents; from $100.01 to $150, 


40 cents, and from $150.01 to $200, 45 cents. Such 
pe are insured against loss, rifling or e 
an amount equivalent to the actual value 


or the 
© exceed $5, $25, $50, $100, 
‘0 whether a 12, 17, 22, 32, 


cost of repairs, but not 
$150 or $200, according 
40 or 45-cent fee was paid. 


Domestic Registered C. O. 
ergy neu and bets | 
rate may be r tered. The fees on domestic 
registered C. O. D. mail range from 25 cents to 
$1.20 according to amount to be collected or amount 
of indemnity desired. Surcharges are collectible on 
registered collect-on-delivery mail as on regular 
registered mail. (Consult postmaster.) 


Restricted Delivery—An additional ch: 

20 gets Baad whet domests rier, ined 
.O.D. stricte e 

only, or to the addressee’s order. ea fict ay 


D. Mail of any 
postage at the first-class 


ts; $40. 

18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents;’ 
ce ents; $80.01 

International money orders cost 10 cents fo. 
$10.00 or less, and 10 cents extra on each addi- 
tional $10 up to $1 for $100. Domestic money 
orders are payable within 30 days at any United 
States post office with the exception of a few in 
Alaska or after that, only at the office designated. 


Unmailable matter—Includes no’ 
legitimate: matter not conforming to ‘he yon - 


to legibility of address, size of package or certifi-. 


cates of inspection, but also pistols, rev 

other firearms that ‘can be concealed ‘on tn Sos 
, etc., out of season 0 

or inflammable articles, or bad smell Sea Re th 

and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to or from 


g; all spirituous 


af 


v 


>” 


een 


a 


* ounces. 


Prohibition localities, indecent matter, written or 
otherwise; dunning — and lottery, endless chain 
and fraud matter. In addition, sealed matter mailed 
to a foreign country, except it be obviously letters, 
cannot be sent, nor can publications in violation of 
the copyright laws of the country of destination. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES. 


Letters—3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof to 
any of the following countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama. Paraguay, 
Peru, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

For all other foreign destinations, 5 cents, first 
ounce; and 3 cents, each additional ounce or fraction. 

um dimensions: Length, breadth, and thick- 
ness combined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
When sent in the form of a roll the length (the 
maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice the dia- 
meter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum dimensions: 
It is recommended that articles measure not less 
than 4 inches in length and 2% inches in width. 

Letter Packages— Merchandise may be sent at the 
letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see the 
“*International Postal Service Section,’’ Official 
Postal Guide), when ar invoice or customs declara- 
tion is inclosed and a green label (which may be 
obtained from the post office) must be affixed to 
the outside of the envelope or wrapper. 

Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
above; 3 cents to any country not in the list. Cards 
must not exceed 6 x 414 in., or be less than 4 x 2% in 

Printed matter (including second-class mutter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Notes. 
For all foreign destinations, 1 44 cents each 2 ounces or 
fraction. imit of weight—4 pounds 6 ounces in 
general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single volumes of 
printed books, except in the case of the coun- 
tries (other than Canada and Newfoundland) 
under the item “Letters’’ above, where the limit of 
weight is § . 12 ounces in general and 11 
pounds for single volumes. However, there is no 
limit of weight for single volumes to Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and E} Salvador. To Canada and New- 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general is 4 
pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds. Mazt- 

emum dimensions—Same as let 4 

Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as 6 times a week to bona fide subscribers 
in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers or regis- 
tered news agents and all second-class matter mailed 
by publishers or registered news agents to the other 
countries mentioned under subheading ‘‘Letters” are 
subject to the postage rates prescribed in paragraphs 

4 and 5, of section 538, Postal Laws and Reg- 


if 2 
ulations, 1932. Other second-class matter mailed to | 


Canada and Newfoundland by publishers or reg- 
istered news agents is subject to the postage rate 
of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fraction thereof. 

There is no limit ot weight for second-class matter 
sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), and Panama by publishers or 
registered news agents. , 

Printed ates for the blind—For all foreign 


- destinations; 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces of frac- 


Dt 


tion. Limit of weight—11 pounds. 
same as for letters. 

Samples of merchandise—For all foreign des- 
tinations, 114 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with a 
minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight—18 

Dimenstons—same as letters. 
Commercial papers—To all foreign destinations, 


United States—Postal I nformation. 


| land 


527 


Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over 
may start an account. A married woman may deposit 
in her own name. Any number of dollars may be 
deposited, and at any time, until the balance to the 
credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 


144 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with a 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight— 
Same as for printed matter in general, except to 
Haiti, the weight limit is 8 pounds, 12 ounces. 
Dimensions—same as for letters. 

Small packets—(See the “International Postal 
Service Section,’ Official Postal Guide, for informa- 
tion concerning those countries to which small packets 
may be accepted.) 3 cents for each 2 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof, with a minimum charge of 10 cents per 
packet. Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. 
Dtmenstons—same as for letters. 

8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages of 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less, for the 
countries mentioned under ‘‘Letters’’, 2 cents 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, except that 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, plants, 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 144 cents for 
each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel post, 
must not have customs declarations attached and 
must not be sealed except when addressed for 
delivery in Canada, in which case such package 
should be marked ‘This may be opened for postal 
inspection if necessary.’" There is also an exception 
with respect to sealing in the case of C. O. D. 8- 
ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, which 
may be sealed.) 

Special-Delivery (Express) Service—Is in force 
with the following foreign countries: 

Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bahamas, Belgium, 
Brazil, British Honduras (Belize only), British 
Guiana, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Danzig, Denmark, Dominican Rep., Ecuador, 
Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany (includ- 
ing Saar Territory), Gibraltar, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Guatemala, Hungary, Irish Free 
State, Italy and Italian colonies, Japan, Kenya and 
Uganda, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Morotco (Spanish Zone), Netherlands, Newfound- 

(including Labrador), Norway, Nyasaland 
Protectorate, Palestine, Panama, Paraguay, Poland, 
Portugal, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Trans-Jordan, and Union of South ca. 

An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) de- 
livery in any of the countries mentioned above must 
be prepaid 20 cents, in addition to the regular 
postage, by United States special-delivery or other 
stamps affixed to the cover. There should also be 
affixed one of the ‘‘exprés’’ labels (Form 2977) 
or the cover must be marked boldly in red in 
“Expres”, directly below but never on the stamps. 
In some countries the service is limited to certain 
cities, lists of which appear under the country items 
in the ‘‘International Postal Service’ section, Official 
Postal Guide. In Canada and Newfoundland the_ 
special-delivery service applies only to letters (or 
articles prepaid at the letter rate). In the other 
countries of the above list, the ‘‘expres’” fea is 


applicable to ordinary and registered Postal Union » 


articles (letters, post cards, commercial papers, 
printed matter, samples and small packets), but 
not to parcel-post packages. 

Parcel post packages, which are acceptable for 
practically all foreign countries, are subject to the 
postage rate of 14 cents a pound or fraction of a 
pound plus transit charges in many cases. (Con- 
sult postmaster relative to limits of weight, maximum 
dimensions and other conditions applicable to parcel 
post packages for foreign countries.) 


FOREIGN CONSULATES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Argentina.......17 Battery Pl Germany....:.. 
*Australia.......25 Broadway. Great Britain... 
Austria..........500 Fifth Ave. Greees\. Seeie es. 
Belgium.........257 Fourth Ave. 
Bolivia......-...90 Broad. Guatemala., .... 
UBT HEDD cit. o biieie ws" 17 Battery Pl. ||/Haiti.......... 
Bulgaria.........21 West St., Honduras...... 
*Canada...... . .25 Broadway Hungary....... 
GIG ee! = <ieieis a<'% 21 West St. Neelgnd es. ~< +s 
China...........1250 Sixth Ave. ||Irish Free State. 
Colombia........21 West St. Wed Stersaie <<<. --s' 
Costa Rieca......17 Battery Pl. On ee eee 
MGA ato <ivteeee 3 17 Battery Pl. ||Latvia......... 
‘Czechoslovakia. ..1440 Broadway. 
Denmark........i16 Bridge St. Ribera. 2s; . 2.2... 
Dominican Rep. .17 Battery Pl. Lithuania. . . 
Ecuador.........17 Battery Pl. ‘Luxemburg..... 
Egypt...........103 Park Ave. MMexico......--- 
BEstonia........ fe age Pace tens: rien 
Mrnee: 5... 2... Fifth Ave. eae 
and... 1.144 Whitenall._||*New Zealand . | 


*Not Consulates but commercial and passport control offices. 


17 Battery Pl. Nicaragua...>..-.17 Battery Pl. 
.25 Broadway.! NOFWAay.. «2.5/0 seu 115 Broad, 
.30 Rockefeller ||Panama....... ..90 Broad, 
Plaza. araguay..... ...230 Park Ave 
.90 Broad Ly Gy eae py 2 2 Fifth Ave. 
90 Broad. ene AE Pc 21 West St. 
17 Battery Pl. ||Poland...... ....151 E. 67th St. 
orris. Portugal. . «2 <203- Moore, 
See Denmark Roumania....... 1819 Broadway. 
.405 Lex. Ave. Russia, Soviet. ...7 E. 61st St. 
626 Fifth Ave. |)Salvador..........270 Broadway 
500 Fifth Ave. |/San Marino. . .12 Beach St. 
30 Rockefeller ||Siam........ 2 Park Ave 
Plaza. 515 Madison 
277 Broadway. .630 Fifth Ave. 
Fifth Ave. .468 4th Ave. 
356 W. 123d St.||Turkey.......... 1775 Broadway 
70 Pine St. Africa.44 Whitehall. 
2 Rector. ; pres ie BR ic | gE 
17 Battery Pl. enezuela . ; . 
4a Whitenall. Yugo-Slavia..... 745 Fifth Ave. 
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* Delivery. Offices. 


Doliars. 


, | Number . 


12 : 

2'363,693 | 4 : 7 
7:976,202 

14'512'190 

20,919,078 


40,108,080 
42,681,434 
43,699,508 
44,007,819 
45,110,155 


POSTAL REVENUES AND E 
pensation of| Revenue of - 
|Postmasters. Department - 


Dollars. 


»708,407 
13,753,096 
19,112.097 | 102,354,579 
22 342 


Gross 


Dollars. 
5, 


216,370,660 
468,118,445 
33,315,479 

60,882,098 

02; 


298,546,026 
454,322,609 
620,993,675 
545,668,941 
556,893,129 
587,412,755 


47,359,658 
49,645,755 
50,549,896 
50,556,365 


53,176,748 
52,850 
52,108,129 
50,629,340 
44,052,494 
39,621,017 
44,587,700 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES. 


087 667, 
802,484,840 
793,684,323 
700,006,257 
630,732,934 
696,503,235 


. 656,463,383 
588,171,923 
631 


586,733,166 


: 12'525,716,839 
630,795,302 


13,610,497,410 


$9,089,919: 1927, $9,781.07; 1928, 


oy 

_ History—Brooklyn College was established in 
1930 by the Board of Higher Education of The City 
of New York. Its beginnings, however, date from 
_ the year 1926, when, under authorization of the 
Board of Higher Education, The College of The 
City of New York established a Brooklyn Collegiate 
_ Center for men and Hunter College of The City of 
, York a branch for women. With the in- 
_ stitution of the new college in the Spring of 1930 
le organizations which originally were parts of 
_ The College of The City of New York and Hunter 
- College, respectively, were merged into one inde- 
- pendent unit to be known as Brooklyn College. 
- _ Organization—Brooklyn College is a College of 


-, ‘Liberal Arts and Science. Both day and evening 
sessions are held. Through its Division of Graduate 
Studies, the College offers advanced courses leading 
to the master’s degree, and a program of Courses 
for Teachers. The College offers instruction to 
both men and women students. 
_ New Buildings—Up to the latter part of 1936 
- Brooklyn College occupied rented quarters in office 
philicings situated in the neighborhood of Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn. In June, 1935 the City of New 
_ York purchased a forty-two acre tract of land along 
_ both sides of Avenue H between Nostrand Avenue 
¢ 7 the east and Ocean Avenue on the west as a site 
or 
“a pl, 
un 


the Brooklyn College at a purchase price of 
600,000. On this site five buildings were put 
der construction in 1936 as follows: 


Year ‘ Phila- Kansas 
(Fiscal) |New York.| Chicago. delphia. Boston. St. Louis. City. Detroit. | Brooklyn. 
Dollars. Dollars. ‘Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars: Dollars. Dollars. 
41,241,378] 14,692,104] 11,171,916] 8,234,742} 6,032,429) 5,561,099} 5,461,553 
42,209,744} 15,591,059] 11,560,886] 8,722,430} 6,488,887) 5,739,977] 5,689,604 
43,827,877 361,467 Ra te 9,598,507] 7,014,682] 5,905,089 pe eh 
31 


102 A 2 
61,673,993] 19,175,546 ,001, ,624, 11,801,137 0 
61,223,378] 19,598,562) 18,029,127) 12,622,482} 10,184,905] 11,639,326] 8,961,7 
53,721,759] 18,094,970) 16,653,102] 11,843, 8,934,312) 10,058,902] 8,638,261 
44,958,470) 16,033,992) 15,154,883) 10,210,977) 7,322,550| 8,631,466] 8,237,957 
42,399,349) 15,992,443) 15,785,235 10,215,072 7,346,777| 8,147,781) 8,126,625 
43,009,090] 15,319,495| 14,577,151] 9,299/373| 7,297,793} 8,263,621} 7,415,203 
46,856,218] 15,913,716] 14,885,295) 9,663,320] 7,464,316] 8,754,412) 7,832,653 


Los Angeles Postal Receipts: 1910, 1,476,942; 1915, $2,241,992; 1920, $4,190,661; 1925, $8,226,710; 1926, 
$10,147,823; 1929, $10.405,293; 1930, $11,068,329; 1931, $10,641,971; 
1932, $9,550,231; 1933, $9,789,953; 1934, $8,898,482; 1935, $9,798,824. 


1920. .)$157,276,322 | |1924 . . \$132,655,147 ||1928. . |$152,143,349 || 1932. .| $784,820,623 
1921..} 152,389,903]|1925..| 132,173,211 |/1929.,| 153,644:529 |/1933. .|1,187,186,205 
1922). .[ {137.736,.439||1926..| 134,178'558 |/1930..| 175,271,686 ||1934. .|1,197,920,188 
1923 ..} 131,671,3001|1927. .] 147,359,254 }|1931. .| 347,416,870 }/1935. . 


1,204,862,940 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


(1) Academic Building—This building houses the 
Administrative Offices and the following depart- 
ments: Art and Drafting, Classical uage, 
Economies, Education, English, German, Govern- 
ment & Sociology, History, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Romance Languages and Speech. 

(2) Science Building—This building houses the 
departments of Biology, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physics and Psychology. 

(3) _Ltbrary—Bookstacks for 150,000 volumes. 
This building is so constructed that it can be ex- 
tended as need arises. 

(4) Gymnasium—This building houses the De- 
partment of Hygiene for Men and the Department 
of Physiology and Hygiene for Women. 

(5) Heating Plant—This building provides steam 
heat with pipe tunnels to the other buildings. 

A Power House for the generation of electric 
power and light is in immediate contemplation. 

lans are also ready for the erection of an Auditorium 
which will seat 2,600 persons and which will be used 
for public meetings, civic occasions and concerts. 
A Stadium seating 15,000 persons is also planned. 
Other buildings will be added to the group as the 


College Brows. : 

€ present registration of the College (June, 
1936), is approximately 5,500 students i ue Day 
Session and 4,500 students in the Evening Session. 

: eee Ad pedis are. financed b Y 
rant fro e Federal Emergency Adrinistration 
of Public Works (P. W. A.) of five 

million dollars ($ 600,000). ; Breas eee 


a loan and 


Numbe 
1,540,545 © 


~ 
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"AREA, Continental, 3,026,789 sa. m.: total, includin 
~ Territories and Dependencies. 3.738.393 sq. m. . 
a POPULATION, Census of 1930, Continental, 122,- 


89,653), 14,233,389. Total United States with 
outlying ions. 137.008.4345 Increase in 
decade, Continental, 16.1%; density, Continental, 
41.3 to the square mile. Census Bureau estimate 
for July 1, 1935, 127,521,000 (3.9% decrease in 


. five years), a net increase of one in every 36 
mds. Eleven States: Arizona, California, 
a Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 


braska, New Mexico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin, were estimated to show decreases 
because of regional shifts in a. The 
largest estimated increases wefe: Georgia, 15%; 
South Carolina, 15.7%; Tennessee, 11%, 
Florida, 9.9% 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $361,800,000,000; $2,977 per 

capita; national income, $84,000,000,000, $692 

r capita. National wealth, 1932 est., $247,000,- 
,000; $1,981 per capita, 

The United States of America, Federal republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific: and the Panama Canal 
Zone, all ee, 711,606 square miles, which 
added to the 3,026,789 square mile3 of Continent! 
United States, give a total of 3,738,395 square miles. 

The United States also claims 99 ungoverned 
islands scattered all over’ the Pacific and parts of 
the Atlantic. 

The Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
set up in the Interior Cepartment by Executive 
1 Order of President Roosevelt under the Act of March 

-3, 1933, has oversight of the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 

the Philip es, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

- The Canal Zone is under the control of the War De- 

artment and American Samoa and Guam under the 
Kavy Departments. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POPULATION. 


: There were in 1920, 68 cities of more than 10,000 
in 1930 the number had increased to 93. Cities of 


and 


a The 

= ee eee 
(43.8%). 
the fo 


¥ -born white, 13.366,407 (10.9%); Negroes, 
11,891,1 (9.7% ay ns, 1,422,533 (1.2%); 

; Indians, 322,397, (0.3%) Chinese, 74,954; Japanese, 
= 138,834; Filipinos, .45,208; Hindu, 3,130; Korean, 
Fs 1 860; all others, 780. There were 102.5 males for 
is very * females. Of the foreign-born white, 
7859, 193 (58.8%) were naturalized; 1,246,621 


and 3,787,086 


as CO. 

* revious year, a decline of 144,561 or 59.8%. 
ee immigrants from Great Britain dropped from 

; Sete to 9,110 (70.6%); from the Irish Free State, 

17,971 to 6,121 5.8 from Germany, 26,569 to 

10,401 (60 8%); from Italy, 22,327 to 13,399 (40%); 

. from Scandinavian countries, 6,919 to 3,133 (54.7%); 

+ and non-quota oar on from Canada drop 

; from 63,502 to 21,687 (65.8%); and from Mexico, 

42,703 to 3,333 yl es ae 

, ‘ irth rates and death rai ay C 

4 Burne Pi - 1939. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

; USS tat er yaa 18.9 18.9 18.0 17.4. 16.6 17.1 

PY Death.. 2. . 119 113 111 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


: eral topography of Continental United 

/ states iss so varied, and the climate, natural re- 
sources and racial elements also, that the country 
may be said to he several countries articulated in 
one national body. In the eastern part, excepting 
in the south, are several mountain ‘ranges of the 
achian system, 
to 7,000 feet of 


risi 
altitude, and -ranging no 


The United States of America. aus 


10.9 10.7 11.05 


never to more than. 
rth 


and south. 
York State, 
logical 


The Adirondacks, In ncrthern New 
are declared by the United States Geoe-——~ 
Survey to have been the first land that rose 


| from the original chaos in the western world, q 


Sweeping westward from the eastern mountains 
Is a vast, fertile plain, the valley of the Mississippi 
River, a thousand miles wide and about as long, to | 
where the mountain formation again is found, the __ 
Rocky Mountain range, highest in North America, — 
beyond which westwardly is a tableland of meat \ 
elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to 
the westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
altitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores q 

*% 
7 


Oe SC 


of the Pacific Ocean. 

The United States has seven great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of New 
York City in the northeastern corner of the country; 
the Delaware, entering the Atlantic through Dela- 
Ware Bay. midway down the coast; the Potomac, 
entering the Atlantic through Chesapeake Bay, fust 
south from Delaware Bay; the Mississippi, greatest 
of North American rivers in its relationship to 
elvilization, rising in Minnesota, near to Canada, — 
entering the Gulf of Mexico on the southern side of - 
the country; the Ohio, flowing from the ‘eastern 
mountains westwardly to join the Mississippi in the 
east central part of the country; the Missouri, 
which flows from the northwestern mountains east-— 
wardly to the Mississippi, being confluent with that 
stream just north of where the Ohio joins it: the 
Columbia, which rises in British territory, and flows 
across a vast tableland west of the Rocky Mountains, —_ 
into the Pacific Ocean two hundred miles down N 
that coast; the Colorado, non-navigable, lee a 
Tises in the State of Colorado, flows in general cours: Cj 
southwestwardly through Utah and Arizona, and 
between Arizona and Cakfornia, into the Gulf of — 
California, in Mexico. 4 oe 

Besides these streams, there are many of consid- 
erable and navigable size in the areas east from the ~ 
Rocky and the great St. Lawrence 
River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on the northern 
border between the United States and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, Superior, largest inland a 

e, 


“' 


’ 
4 
: 


7 


i 


Potomac, L 
Hudson and Columbia Rivers are navigabie 
considerable distances inland from the sea, and 
Missouri for light-draught craft quite a aistance uw) 
from the Mississippi. The Sacramento in Califor 
is navigable for 180 miles. Wan. Sx 
Of the lesser rivers, the most important are the 
Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the eas 
half of the country and the Arkansas and ~ 


west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 


in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestward 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then sout t- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn kes 
into Ber It flows gh 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


In natural resources, the United States Is one 
the richest countiies in the world. Its coal, ‘ 4 
timber and precious metals exist in vast n ad 
stores, and practically every base mineral Ange 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The 
tesources have been depleted seriously; bul 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestatioi 
has matured plans to make the natural timber ands 

erpetual by replanting. -Of the original ar 
Torests, 822,238,000 acres, 469,475,000 re 
(1930), of which 138,733,716 are in for 
There are 161,360,691 acres in the ’178 pte 
jorests and about 7,280,000 in the 25 national parks. 

The land acreage of the United States, exclusive — 
of large cities, is 1,903,176,620 acres, divided, ac-— 
cording to the report of the National Resources A 
Board in 1936, thus: : a A 


ue 
Fy 
\ 


Million ’ 
Land in Farms: 5 te Acca + 
fand. i ese. ‘OTeSt.. «wae em 

Sastre and range 379 . Grazing land..... : 
Woodland, grazed ~ Non-agricultural, 

& not grazed... 150 & non-forest... ao. 
Miscellaneous 45 Little or no use... 77 

Motel iio f- 987 Total. yee “916 

When the population in 1950-60 reaches about - 


: ‘of crop-production power, resulted: Acres. 
xcellent for staple cropS....-...-.++++ 101,038,000 
: real DF staple. CLODS...: +e. aceeien mon 210,935,000 

Qi Fair for staple cropS....-.....--+-+-+- 345,872,000 

Poor-for staple: Crops. - yc. sce Casi 362,559,000 
Essentially incapable of tillage......... 881,725,000 


~ President Roosevelt on Feb. 9, 1935, withdrew 

= the remaining public lands from settlement under 

° the homestead laws. ._The Federal Government now 

_ owns more than 400,000,000 acres of land. 

Congress in 1934’ and 1936 placed 142,000,000 

, ~-acres of western grazing land under Federal juris- 

- dietion to prevent over-grazing and deterioration, 
zi to be regulated, by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Dhe National Park Service, established in 1916 
in the Department of the Interior, is responsible for 
26 Nationa! Parks, 2 National Historical Parks, 67 

' National Monuments, 11 National Military Parks, 
10 Battlefield Sites, 4 miscellaneous memorials, -11 
National Cemeteries, and 3 parkways, totalling 
15,589,821 acres or 24,202 sq. m. 

The climate of the United States is of every grada- 
tion, from the north temperate, with rather cold 
winters and pleasant summers, to the sub-tropical, 
with every variety of flora adapted to so wide 4a 

range of latitude. Hastwardly and westwardly, 
even greater variation is found. For there are 
regions of. normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwurdly, until on 
‘the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 

average precipitation in the United States—120 

_ inches a year. 

- The Southwestern United States is marked by 
several almost deserts, susceptible of reclamation by 
irrigation, some of which were the beds of great 

{inland salt water seas, at some points the present 

__ gurface elevation being below sea-level. 


EDUCATION. 


--—-—s«For the school year 1933-34 there were 32,392,746 
children of school age (5 to 17 inclusive) in the 

_ United States; 27,157,601 were enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions 
for higher education, and 3,864,785 in the private 

~ -gehools, making a total of 30,622,805, including un- 
distributed items. Enrolled in the public elementary 
schools, including 601,775 in kindergartens, were 

20,829,789; 5,669,156 in public high scnools; 2,370,- 
- 697 in private and parochial elementary schools, 
__ ineluding kindergartens; 360,092 in private high 
schools; 24,703 in preparatory departments of col- 
leges; 36,798 in secondary in teacher training de- 
partments;.a total of 6,090,749 in all types of sec- 
- ondary schools and high schools, not including 7th 
and 8th grade pupils in junior high schools. 

_ In addition there were 76,240 students in private 
_ commercial and business schools; 100,419 in nurse 
training schools. There were 1,031,543 teachers 
(250,141 men and 781,402 women) in both public 
and private schools. The average salary was $1,227 

in 1934, in public elementary and secondary schools. 
_ The number of teachers in the private elementary 

‘and secondary schools was 72,192. The enrollment 
_ insummer schools in colleges and universities, and 

t eee mor pi a a — — 303,754. 

: ‘ ic elemen an gh school property was 
valued, in 1934 at $6,624,771,000. Private high school 


ro 
1 ing endowments of $148,338,000; and colleges 
792,605,000, including en- 


which number 138,542 
: There was a decrease in 
i pape. of each, owing to consolidation of the latter 
ools. 

_ There were in 1934 approximately 25,400 public 
_ schools; 3,300 private high schools; 162 tomshers 

colleges; 48 State normal schools; 13 county normal 
schools; 24 private normal schools; 132 eolleges and 
universities under public control; 729 colleges and 


_ universities under private control, and 341 junior 
, a ae penditures f bli 
att The expenditures for public school education in 
1933-34 were $1,720,105,229 ($2,174,650,555 in 
1931-32; $2,316,790,384 in’ 1930; $1,036,151,209 in 
1920, and $426,256,434 in 1910). "Thé cost per 
capita based on average.daily attendance was 
76.22 ($97.15 in 1931-32; $108.95 in 1930; $105.99 
n 1928; $98.10 in 1925, and $64.16 in 1920). 
ji Students in American universities, colleges and 
aa professional schools, including teacher-traini in- 


? 
hs 


stitutions in 1933-34 numbered 1,055,360 (615,720 


‘ 


men and 439,640 women) in regular session. Sum- 
mer school enrollments in universities and colleges 
in 1933 was 217,033; in teacher-training institutions, _ 
86,721. Extension and correspondence courses en- 
rolled 167,590. More than 50,000 scholarships and 
fellowships are available annually, approximately 
$10,000,000 being distributed. ; he 
In July, 1935, Commissioner Studebaker, of the 
‘United States Office of Education, reported that 
within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment had increased from a little over 10% of the 
population of high school age to more than 65 percent 
of that population; in Europe, only 8% to 10% at- 
tend secondary schools. The high school comprises 
grades 9 to 12 inclusive in all States except Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas and Virginia, where it includes 8 to 11. 
Half the States have legislation authorizing the 
establishment of junior high schools. Bie 
There was allotted from Federal emergency funds . ~ 
in 1934-35 an estimated total of $165,712,000 of 
which $122,212,000 were loans ahd grants for 2 
years from the Faderal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works; $41,009,315 from the FERA, and 
$2,489,601 from the CCC (educational program). 
The usual Federal funds authorized each yearfor | 
land-grant, colleges, vocational education, Indian 
schools, ete., amounted to $46,432,467 in 1934-35. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEGRO. 


In'1934 there were approximately 2,000 high 
schools for Negroes in the 17 States and the District 
of Columbia, which have separate school systems 
for Negroes, and in 1930 census had a Negro » pable 
lation of 9,595,417, 23.1% of the total population 
for those States, and 247 of the rural population, 
and an illiteracy among Negroes of 15.1% as com- 
pared with an illiteracy among whites of 2.6%. The 
enrollment was about 9.5% (101,998) of the Negro 
children of high school age in those States. There 
are 96 colleges for Negroes, reported as having over 
50 college students each during 1931-32. 

There were 2,904,120 colored children from 5 to 17 
years of age, inclusive, in these States in 1934, of 
which 2,430,098 were enrolled in the elementary 
ae secondary schools, and 55,200 colored teachers 

ere. 

Of the population of 10 years of age and over, the 
percentage of illiteracy shown by the Census in 
930 was 4.3%; in 1920, 5.8%, and in 1910, 7.7%. 

For native whites the percentage of illiteracy in 
1930 was 1.5 (in 1920, 2%); for foreign-born white, 
9.9% (in 1920, 13.1); for Negroes 18.3 (in 1920, 
22.9); and for other races (including Mexicans), 25 
(in 1920, excluding Mexicans, 25.6). 


STRENGTH OF RELIGIOUS BODIES. 


The Christian Herald’s report of churches in the 
United States in 1935 returned for 87 religious bodies, 
245,005 churches (an increase of 569 over 1934), 
244,090 ministers (decrease 554), and 62,678,177 
members (increase 670,801). The largest in member- 
ship in 1935 were: ip 

Denomination. 


Members. Ministers. Churches. 
2 31,029 1 


Roman Catholic. .... 20,609,30 ,02 24 ~. 
Baptists (19 bodies).. 10,191,697 64,905 64,899 
Methodists (19 bodies) 9,067,361 43,083 61,495 
Lutherans (17 bodies) 4,568,300 12,112 13,635 
Jewish Congregations 4,081,242 1,751 sll 

ma shane * . 

OST. asa stats os ,681,265 14,509 14,798 
Protestant Bplséopai 1,879,136 5,939 7,52 . 
Disciples of Christ... 1,608,752 7,256 8,118 
Congregational and > 

Christian. ........ 1,012,953 5,912 6129 ong 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


For size, farms in 1930 under 10 acres num! ; y 
358,504; to to 19 acres, 559,627; 20 to 49 pers } 
1,440,378; 50 to 99 acres, 1.376.288; 100 to 175 acres, 
1,342,927; 175 to 259 acres, 520,5¢ 3: 260 to 499 acres 
451,338; 500 to 999 acres, 159,696: and 1,000 acres ; 
and over, 80,620. The total crop land was 413,235,- — 
890 acres, of which 41,287,216 was fallow; pasture ce 
land totaled 464,154,524 acres including 109,159,914 be 
acres that were plowable, and 85,321,900 acres of 
woodland; woodland not pasture covered 64,623,825 
acres. #arms operated by owners numbered 3,568,- 
394; by managers, 55,889; by tenants, 2,664,865 


oe ode 


on 


‘The United Sta 


compared with 38.12, 
mpar GQ qrith 88.1% in 1929, 37% in 


poe to 
1 acres, Irrigable 
00,186. California with waar ees 

aliforn F 
acres, Colorado with 3,426,022 acres, Idah 
BBR 176 ; os M Tes, aho with 

EY tt! »323,703 acres, and Wyoming with 
peamet acres lead the nineteen states in intignted 
. The area in organized drainage enterprises 67,713 
in number in 1929 was 84,815,500 ares, 0Y, 105,453 
acres being in organized farms, 55,107,483 acres of 
which were planted. The capital invested in the 
67.713 enterprises amounted to $688,562.441. 

In 1933 the net movement from farms to cities 
Was 227,000 (from farms to cities, 1,178,000: from 
cities to farms, 951.000). This was a change, re- 
versing the flow for the preceding three years, 
which was: from cities to farms, 1932, 553,000; 1931; 
214,000; 1930, 17,000. The Department of Agri- 

ture estimated the farm population on Jan. 1. 
1934, at 32,509,000, a net gain of 367,000 over 1933. 

In 1930 more than 70% of the population were 
engaged in rural pursuits. In 1870 the percentage 
of farmers among the gainfully employed was 47.6; 
in 1880, 44.4; in 1890, 39.2; in 1900, 35.7; in 1910, 
32.9; in 1920, 25.6; and in 1930, 21.4. 

Of the 6,288,648 farms Jan. 1, 1930, 58% were 
equipped with 4,134,675 passenger automobiles: 
13.4% with 900,385 motor trucks; 13.5% with 920,- 
021 tractors, and 15% with 1,131,108 stationary gas 
engines. There were 2,139,194 farms having tele- 
phones; 994,202 having water piped in, and 841,310 
4 were supplied with electricity; 386,191 electric 
3 Motors were in use. The aggregate power available 

in all the farms was estimated to exceed 50,000, 
000 horsepower. There were 2,139,194 telephones 
and 1,399,495 radio sets. 

The number of farms reported in the farm census 
of 1935 was 6,812,350 aggregating 1,054,515,111 
acres (1,031,814,370 acres improved) as Se 
with 6,388,648 ‘totalling 986,771,016 acres (986,- 
550,328 improved) in 1930. Improved land includes 
pasture land and woodland. Crop land aggregated 
about 415.3 million acres in 1935. 

The total value of all farm property re' ed by 
the of 1930 was $57,245,544,269 (land. 
$32,929,844,584; buildings, $12,949.993,774; awe 
ments ‘and machinery, $3,301,654,481; and live- 
stock, $5,994,970,000). 

The farm census of 1935 returned the value of 

‘ land and buildings at $32,858,844,012. The average 
farm in 1935 was 154.8 valued at $31.16 9 
(in 


acres, 
acre as compared with 156.9 valued at $48.52 in 19 
The farm pepanuion; 1935, was 31,800,907 
1930, 30,445,350). 


THE HARVESTS. 


Gross farm income, which includes 
tion, in 19 


roducts re- 
exceeded 


ession. 

prTnis record in 1935 onde mee in a el va 

drought that cut crop uction cap! rs) 

Seauiatton to the smallest figure Er iio than 70 

years. Government rental and benefit payments 

were $1,350,000,000 during the last three years. 
The livestock census for the country, as of Jan. 1 


000 omitted), returned: 1934. 1935. 1936. 
rics gil Oe aay tS See 1,963 11,861 11,637 
a NS OS aie WAR blab «oe 4,925 4,822 ,685 
OAtEIG Yate. cha. Mol 3 290 68,529 68,213 
ANE SGO WOR . Gan be welt 26,185 26,236 25,622 
SOCRE OA 5d AE aietals 51,162 52,251 1,690 
PIVEEHG oS p24 - Fie aelein woe 57,177 9, 42,541 
; Giles fT e ee Sided «22 5,182 411,581 574,758 


R hocietian = — ere Sot goed sors nunary 
figures z c 8 

i he SON Atetoe. Scie Far ce 

Wheat (all).....-.. 603,199 $505,394 

Corn (maiz 2,202°852 1,271,089 

1,195,435 36,960 

292,249 111,271 

38,4 ,O11 

ence aise 

35°40 713 


208; 
283,742 Ibs. 237,479 
1787620 tons 637,478 


were ee 
tes— Descriptive. 631 -" 
Cotton production for six years, the 1934-5 
figures being preliminary (000 omitted), was: 
Be Acres Bales Farm Yteld ‘ 
Year. picked. (600-Id.) Value. per acre. 
1935... 27,331 10,734 593,677 188.0 
1934. 26,987 9,636 595,602 170.9 
1933. 29,978 18,047 634,396 208.5 ——— 
1932. +. _ 35,939 3,002 4,006 173.3 
1931....... © 40,693 17/096 483,582 201.2 
1930....... 45,091 13,932 659,455 147.7 
Pre-warave. 33,233 CBA: sesiishax 183.7 


18 ody ae aoue Ee) He 
R ns, 5 4 » Dy . ns, 
$78,783,000; 1932, 5,782,000 tons, $59,901 


t 520; f 
$78,615,350; 1930, 6,185,000 
Cane sugar (raw) production for 1934-35 (prelimi-— 


nary figures) in short tons (000 omitted) was: a4 
1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35, “ 
Loulsiana........... 223 205 234.’ 8 
fe La aS: 1,036 952 952 
Puerto Rico......... 816 1,104 184, os 
Philippines......... 1,343 1,580 824 
Sugar beet production, (000 omitted) was: toy oe 
Short Farm Refined” 
Year. Acres. tons. value. ee 
Be han de ates 771 7,984 $41,100... 0.05 2 
TS ok tre sie a ean 766 7,481 8,57 154 
Tae» paler niet ane 983 11,080 ¥599 1,642 
RN Me paleo ae 764 9,070 45,855 1,357 
p24 A Rae Se ee 7i4 7,903 46,948 1,156 
RDO Devheus, oe 783 9,262 65,697 |, 208 
ENS Mallee ec 694 7,366 51,805 1,018 


To the 22 commercial truck crops (excluding 
potatoes), 3,053,400 acres were devoted in 1935, and >; 
the aggregate value was $304,435,000. The 1934 
fruit harvest—apples, peaches, pears, grapes, cherries, _ 
plums, prunes, cranberries, oranges. grapefruit and . 
lemons—was valued at $394,200,000. ‘ ¥ 


MINING PRODUCTION. ah 


The total value of mineral products of the Conti- 
nental United States in 1934 was $3,350,000,000. as 
compared with $2,551,100,000 in 1933, $2,461,700,000 
in 1932, and $3,166,600,000 in 1931, which was much ~ 
below that of 1930, $4,764,800,000, and that of 19: 
$5,887,300,000, as given by the Bureau of Mines, _ 

Coal production, in short tons, was: \ : 


Bituminous. Anthracite. 
LOAD ies dah sa 534,988,593 194 
SSO ne ocik, Bei’ - 467,526,000 
WOBICS Sa 382,089,396 
LG Re 309,709,872 
ROBSS ot 333.630,533 541, # 
P6543 POS. Hoe 359,368,002 57,168,291 31, 
1935 est....7.. 369,324,000 51,003,000 35, 


The number of bituminous mines of com 
size in 1934 was 5,555; other figures are: — 
Bituminous. Anthra 

Value of coal at mines... wer tes $244,152 


Exported (net tons)..... 036,947 
sranierme under ground 384,947 
Employees, surface..... 73,064 
Aver. no. days worked... 78 


Daily output per man... ae ana : i ton 
The oil lands of the United States, Jan. 1, 1935, 

totaled 4,504,011 acres with about 333,070 producing 

wells; on Jan. 1, 1935, 53,260 natural gas wells ' fa 

in operation. In 1935, 21,420 wells were drillec 

which 15,108 produced oil, 1,401 gas, while 4, 

were dry. Production in recent years has been: — 

Petroleum. Natu: 

Production. 
(Thousands of 
1,007,323 


909,345 33,0. 
‘ 993,942 Oe aes : ‘ 
Im erude petroleum in , from \ 
zuela aggregated 25,000,000 bbls., from G00 Bois, 
3.777,000 bbls., and from Mexico, 3,404,000 bbls. 
Exports in 1935 aggregated 51,428,000 bbis., of 
which Canada took 24,412,000 bbls., Japan 
000 bbis., and France, 10,346,000 bbls. 
The value of the petroleum produced in 1935 1 
$993,942,000 at en were ane ae ire a Mi 
. ft. of natural gas e points o jum 
$4 The total se of petro 


1, 


* 
: 


lines w 
933, 


ee 


are gathering lines. The total cubic capacity: of 
the $runk iHnielbis 106.8 million cu. ft., equivalent 


million cu. ft. or 4,191, 000 bbis.. The investment 

‘ ae two billion dollars, and the operating rev- 
nue from the erude oil trunk lines alone exceeds 

4 b $278, 000,000. 
Pec GOLD, SILVER, IRON. 


~ Gold and silver prodtictton in the United States 
and its possessions was as follows: 


i Gold. Silver. 
aN Value. Ounces. Value. 
1O2O eee he 5 $43,990,200 ,937,600 $32,540,678 
47,247,000 50,748,127 19,538,029 
30,932,050 8,908,609 
4,425,089 6,812,646 
23,310,154 8,158,554 
32,995,015 21,330,111 
48/825,549 35,093, 1363 


The gold, 1933 and previously, is valued at $25.56 
an ounce; 1934, at $34.95 an ounce, and in 1935, at 
$35; in 1983, 2,571,259 fine ounces were mined; in 

1934, 3,111,820, and in 1935, 3,546,169. The silver 
was valued, 1933, at $0. 35 an ounce; in 1934 at 
$0.6464646464, and in 1935 at $0.71875. 


P Production of iron ore, pig iron and steel ingots, 
which had established new high records in 1929, de- 
creased greatly in 1930, still further in 1931 and 
1932, but showed recovery in 1933, 1934 and 1935. 
i The blast furnaces capacity for producing pig iron 
+ was 50,134,241 gross tons annually as of Dec. 31, 
1934, and the annual capacity for producing steel 
ingots was 69. oe 701 gross tons. a eee Werk 


‘on OTe. Pig Iron. 
1,761,488 56, BS “73 
29,905,355 40,699,483 
17,952,613 25,945,501 
8,518,400 13,681,162 
14'353.197 - 23, 1232, 347 
‘ 15,632,619 25,106, "482 
21. 178, 353. 33,425,575 
On Out of a totat of 252 pig iron producing blast fur- 


naces in the United States, 92 were in blast on June 
30, 1934; 66 on Dee. 31, and 91 on June 30, 1935. 

’ Finishes d hot rolled ‘iron and steel production, 

1935, aggregated no Ltt 552 Per tons as compared 

5 Whe 18,959,506 in 1934, and 16,735,086 in 1933. 

bey cement production, 1934, was 77,747,765 


_ The smelter output of the baser metals from do- 
‘mestic ores was: 


Copper. Lead. Slab Zine. 
Pounds. _Short_ tons. Short tons. 
2,002,864,000 85,9) 31,6 
1,394,389,327 580,013 4 
,042,711,17 393,599 300,738 
,009,948 257,041 213,531 
ue 449,999) 143 259,616 324,705 
488,454. 107 299,841 366,933 
762,587,340 310,505 431,412 


New aluminum produced during 1935 amounted 

1 Tis, 295, 000 Ibs. valued at $22,070,000 compared 

__ with 74,177,000 Ibs. valued at $14,094,000 in 1934. 
Re About halt ‘was made in Messena, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING. 


‘bree-fourths of the manufacturing plants are in 

a territory Pepaded by the Great Lakes and the 

awrence River on the north, the Mississippi 

River on the west, and the Ohio River and Mason 

and Dixon’s line on the south, in which live 49% of 

the total population. The 16 Southern States and 

we District of Columbia have, however, advanced 

rapidly in manufacturing and the census of 1933 re- 

_ turned 27,970 establishments there with an aggregate 
output valued at $6,122,568,000. 


_ The returns of the census of manufactures for 

my the years 1933, 1931 and 1929, with the dollars 
» given in thousands, ie here summarized: 

1933. 1931. 1929. 

| Establishm ts, No. 141,769 174,255 209,662 

 Sal’d Empl’s, No.. 802;626.......... ,553,908 


Wage earners 
| Aver. hg 
Salaries. 


— Wag 5, 
‘- Cost. Materials, ete .16, $20, 822 21,680,760 38,177/900 
Value of products.. 31,358,840 41/038/403 69,960,910 
Value added b: 
manuf . 14,588,018 19,357,643 31,783, 010 
The census of 1929 returned 16 industries haying 
each a product exceeding a billion dollars in value; 
that of 1931 returned but 7, and that for 1933 only 
5. The industries, grouped “according to the census 
i: ussifications, having in 1933 products exceeding a 
er of a billion dollars, are here listed: 


Whe ean Tae 6,506,731 8,821,752 
SHSAVRSEOBAS Se: tke $3,581,918 


ca 


The United Siaies—Desoriptiv 


which 58,020 miles are trac lines, ana 53, 640 miles | 


to 19,023,000 bis. and of the gathering lines 23.5. 


,576 $7,175,232 11 ,607,287 ; 


Industries. 
nee 


Cotton Zoods, . EE EOI Dirtss ie Saavik, 


Worien’s clothing. 22000. ree 6 
Foundry and machine shops...... 6,081 788,195 
Cigars and cigarettes......-..--. 692 77,148 
Motor vehicle bodies and Barts: 122 761,225 
Flour and grain mill products. . y 1.932) 574,210 
Paper. oe seen acai 600 560,963 
Bloctrical MaGhHINEHy ey. kee ot 1,209 553,431 
Boots and shoes (not rubber)..... 1,132 553,425 
Book printing and publishing..... 9,224 519,990 
Fenit' SO0dSt ee ee ciee aia ate chal 3577 498,350 
@REnUCATRU <A erences eres 541 476,503 
Railroad (steam) repair shops..... 1,586 461,801 
Men's) clothitigr te 26 si eciael gains 2,219 22 
Canned fruits and vegetables. .... 2,072 439,988 
Butera ot) Pe 8 veer cee 3,166 385,512 
EM per os A eee glo te sis .- 3,783 350,464 
Liquors, malt........ 323 342,947 
Sugar refining. ...... 19 337,075 
Worsted goods....... 229 307,683 
Rubber tires and inner- 44 299,313 
PUNE) ee hyn okie itd 2,411 297,730 
Gas, Manufactured . 543 295,480 
Silk’ and rayon goods. 1,088 290,578 
Paints and varnishes............ 961 89,442 
Dyeing and ‘anishing textiles..,.. 626 | 278, "942 


With the passing of prohibition brewing as noted 
above became an important industry ranking . 24th 
in the census classification in 1933. The United 
States in 1935. passed Germany and became the 
World’s largest brewer. The output of 53,069,000 
hectolitres (1,402,082,980 gallons), exceeding Ger- 
many's 38,877,000 hectoliters (1,027,130,340 gallons) 

Rayon production in the United States was 261,- 
659,000 Ibs. (210,096,000 Ibs. in 1934, and 121,899, 000 
Ibs. in 1929), being 24.4% of the world production. 

Active cotton spindles at the end of 1935 num- 
bered about 26,700,000. During the year 1,636,040 
were scrapped (about 5: pes acety in New England 
where the ba evr has dropped from 19,000,000 
in 1923 to about 9,000,000 i 936. Production of 
cotton cloth was 7,161,542,000 sq. yds.; 7,072,960,000 
sq. yds. 1934. Export reached a new low, 186,= 
565, 000 sq. yds., 25% less than in 1934, while im- 
ports increased about 50%, 63,674, = sq. ad as 
compared with 41,533,000 sq. ‘yds. in 1934. The 
increased importation from Japan was from 7,286,- 
000 sq. yds. in 1934 to 36,474, 00 sq. yds. in 1935, 
about 400%. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The favorable balance of merchandise trade f 
the calendar year 1935 was $234,512, i st Bist be 745, - 
038 in haa $225, ee 000 in 1933; 000 in 
1932; $333,653, 000 in 1931). Net feck of woe 
$1,739,019,000 fa import in 1 


amounted ‘to 934, 
$1,133,912,000; net export in 1933, $173,455, 000, 
and net export in 1982, $446, 213,000). iNet impo 

of silver was $335,730,000 (net import 1934 eas 


$86,174, Agts in 1938, aL. 184,000; ot 1932, $5,800,- 
000, and in 1931, $2, 000).’ The balance of trade 
has’ been favorable 46 me United States since 1893. 

Exports of merchandise showed a slight increase 
in the sixth year of the depression. The value in 
1935 was $2,281,799,948;. in 1934, $2,132,800,485; 
in 1933, $1,674, 994,000; in 1932, $1,611,016 "000! 
in 1931, $2,424/289'000: in. 1930; $3) 843, 181,000, 


and in 1929, $5 240,99 5,000. Imports also increased 
slightly in being $2,047, 1387, 217; in 1934, 
$1,655,055, air i 1938, $1,449,559,000; in 1932, $1,- 
$5,000 98 1,000; de 1931, $2,090,635,000; ‘and in 1930, 
e in 1935 totaled $1, 1028, 226,38 

ae nats SAO ate ae Teas: Sas 

pal 
377,000 i nh 19abs, ‘aa imy Ei aoe a5, oe 


§ from 
$599 005, Jer. ($489,632, 668 in in 1934; ‘$462, FBS se S60 
in 1933 8,963,260 in 1932; $640, 096,000 in 1931, 
an sion 6.09 to ied 8577 8 1 
X DO; 0 Asia tota ibe 782 ($4 10,- 
393 in 1934; $292,284,054 in 193 93 2 das a a ee 
ipsa. s =e “) 354,000 in etre set de »988,000 in 
10 were 489.3 
in ease yet 67,949 in 1933; $362 oA 468 (302,081 
ce BDL. ath im ital, and 56,49) S00 in 1930). 
were 74, 5: 
gion 70k, "208 ah Cae $ii4 047, 605 i 18S eS 
Bec Tete eee Wee ey 352. ae 
orts were = 
oo8 Bad jn 934: $2022 280,056 in 1933; $200,902,257 


in nips? : ; $307,191,000 in 1931, and $433,516,000 in <a 


‘Yo34: 60,936,000 in 1933; and 64,837,00 
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a) 3,384 
owen in 1934; $311,731,763 in 1933; $288 


1931, and send- 
ing imports valued at $ 5 
357,580 in 1934; $111,218,130 in 1932; $74,631,10 
in 1932 and $135,452,000 in 1931. 

Canada, which for five years had been our best 
customer, took, in 1935, goods valued at $323,190,- 
991; $302,417,581; in 1933, $210,651,312; in 1932, 
$241,351,492, and in 1931, $396,355,000: but sent in 
og in 1935 valued at $286,220,771; $231,695,583 in 

934; $185,408,850 in 1933; $174,100,507 in 1932, and 
$266,268,000 in 1931. 

Japan was second in sales to the United States, 
with goods, chiefly silk, valued at $152,886,270 in 
1935; $119,251,106 in 1934; $128,417,982 in 1933; 
$134,011,311 in 1932, and $206,349,000 in 1931. 

Finished manufactures, valued at $993,622,000, 
constituted rae of the aver in 1935; ($878,838,- 
000 and 41.8% in 1934; $616,639,000 and 37.4% in 
1933); and semi-manufactured totaled $349,426.000, 
15.6% , ($341,837,000 and 16.3% in 1934; $237,041,- 
000 and 14.4% in 1933); crude materials, $682,956,- 
000, 30.5% ($652,752,000 and 31.1% in 1934; 
$590,566,000 and 35.9% in 1933); crude foodstuffs, 
$58,750,000, 2.6% ($59,032,000 and 2.8% in 1934; 
$48,366,000 and 38% in 1933); and manufactured 
foodstuffs, $157,240,000, 7% ($167,677,000 and 8% 
in 1934; $154,609,000 and 9.4% in 1933). 

Of the imports, finished manufactures, in 1935, 
were valued at $405,432,000, 19.9%: semi-manu- 
factures, $409,495,000, 20.1%: crude materials, 
$582,557,000, 28.6%; crude foodstuffs, $322,325.000, 
dy and manufactured foodstuffs, $318,828,000, 


6%. 

Of the total imports, in 1935, merchandise to the 
value of $832,897,000 paid duty, and that to the 
value of $1,205,741, came in on the free list. 
(Consult index for detailed tables.) 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE. 


The United States Bureau of the Census reported 
the following returns for retail stores in the United 
States for 1929 and 1933: 


1929. 1933. 

No. Retail Stores......... 1,543,158 1,526,119 
No. Proprietors (active, but 

not on payrolls) ....... 1,510,607 1,574,341 

No. Employees, full time... 3,833,581 2,703,327 

No. Employees, part time.. 569,559 730,327 

. Total Payroll ($000)...... 5.189,670 2,910,445 

Total Sales NSOOGD oe css 49,114,653 25,037,225 


The Department of Commerce estimated retail 
sales in 1934 at $29,548,000,000, an increase of 14%. 
- For the wholesale trade the Census Bureau re- 


ported: 192 1933 
ee of “oo Se ecers - gto a pep 
PePTSOGOY [586k ion He 056, 486, 
Employees. -...........-. 1,605,042 1,179,358 
Salaries and Wages ($000).. 3,010,130 1,645,589 


and wages 45.3%. 
MERCHANT MARINE. 


The United States had, on July 1, 1936, on the 
sea and the Lakes, a merchant marine of 3,576 ves- 
sels of 100 tonnage or over (3,692 in 1935), totaling 
12,556,563 tonnage (12,852,250). 

The United States leads in oil-burni 


oil, 


[ tered at American ports in 1935'in foreign 

sue a tatal tonnage of 62,612,000 (63786 I0O ot 

2D ; 

22,322,000 were American vessels. 

a Rian sbi yards launched 32,607 gross tons 

shi in as comp: 

Co ie O33: 143,559 in 1932; 205,865 in 
246,689 in 1930 and 126,063 in 1929. 

RAILROADS AND AUTOMOBILES. 


The reports of 144 Class I railroads operating 
237,659 alles of road (nearly all) in 1935, showed 
ngers carried 448,330,000, freight carried 831,- 
5,000 short tons. The total operating revenues 
445,521,612, as Pe eta with $3,267,- 
788 in 1934; $3,095,620,731 in 1933; $3,126,- 
889/091 in 1932; $4,188,343,244 in 1931; $5,231,- 
196/870 1n 1950, and $6,279. ot: ga dse blo Eel in 
were $2,586,047,664; ,619, 
in’ 1933; $2,403,543,798 in 
net earnings 


. Taxes were $239,506, 
$68 in 1938, and $275,141,560 in 1932. 


533 


$396,306,611 in 1929 

The total mileage of roads and highways in the 
United States, as of Jan. 1, 
mileage of the State highway systems was 494,556. 
The 34,858 rural majl routes totaled 1,355,296 miles 
as of June 1, 1935; State and Federal highways were 
giving employment directly and indirectly to 1,372,- 
303 workers in July, 1934: 

The United States produced, in 1935, 3,946,934 
motor vehicles, valued at about $2,088,833,655, of 
which 3,252,244 were passenger cars, including taxi- 
cabs, and 694,690 trucks. The total built in 1934 
was 2,778,739; in 1933, 1,920,057; in 1932, 1,397,678; 
in 1931, 2,389,738, and in 1930, 3,355,986. Foreign 
sales aggregated 334,841. Capital investment in 
1935 totaled $1,273,734,000. The number of persons 
directly and indirectly employed was 2,247,900, of 
which 439,000 were in the factories earning wages 
and salaries aggregating in the year $657,000,000. 
It was estimated jobs created by motor transport 
exceeded 6,017,000. 

The total number of motor vehicles registered in 
the United States in 1935 was 26,221,052, of which 
22,565,347 were passenger cars; total in 1934, 24,- 
933,403; in 1933, 23,827,290; in 1932, 24,115,129; 
in 1931, 25,832,884; in 1930, 26,545,281; in 1929, 
26,501,443; and in 1913, 1,258,062. There were also 
227,271 exempt official ‘motor vehicles, Federal, 
State and local. 

Registration fees collected by the States in 1935 
rae $322,481,415, most of which was allocated 
directly to State highway construction and main- 
tenance. 

The number of revenue busses in operation was 
54,700; 71,850 busses were used in school service 
carrying 520,000,000 children. 


000 gals., and in 1931, The 
revenue from the gasoline tax, now a cigs > in every. 
State and in the District of Columbia, brought in 
$616,851,671 in 1935, as compared with $565,027,000 
in 1934; $518,195,712 in 1933: $513,047,239 in 1932: 
$536,397,458 in 1931, and $493,865,117 in 1930. 

The average of the State tax, which varies from 2 
to 7 cents a gallon, was about 4.4 cents a gallon. The 
total amount collected by the States since the gaso- 
line tax was inaugurated in 1919, up to and including 
1935, is approximately $4,714,866,700, which has 
been spent mostly for road building and maintenance. 
The Federal excise tax collected in sales of gasoline 
in 1935 totaled $273,324,821. 

The Automobile Manufacturers’ Association esti- 
mates that automobile owners in the United States 
— in 1935 taxes—State registration, State gaso- 
ine, Federal excise, personal property (State and 
County)—agegregating $1,286,157,907. 


ELECTRIC POWER AND RADIO. 


The United States Geological Survey reported 
that in the United States, on Jan. 1, 1934, there were 
3,117 plants using water power, of which 1,581 
(14,145,903 h.p.) were public utility and municipal 
and 1.536 (1,929,404 h.p.) were manufacturing, and 
miscellaneous. It is estimated the undeveloped 
water power available 90% of the time at 41,701,000 
h.p., and that available 50% of the time at 60,276,000 
h 


-D. 

The total production of electric power by utility 

lants for public use, in 1935, according to the United 
Bates Geological Survey, was 99,398 million kwh., 
as compared with 91,150’ million kwh. in 1934; 85,- 
402 million kwh. in 1935; 83,153 million kwh. in 
1932; 91,729 million in 1931 and 95,936 million in 
1930. More than, $27,000,000,000 is now invested 
in public utility plants. On Jan. 1, 1934, there were 
1,802 municipally-owned electric systems in opera- 
tion throughout the country, more than two-thirds 
ed in towns of less than 2,500 population. 


ee was D; 
ower. 
Yoss. was 25,370,966, of which domestic service 


accounted for 


33,000,000, and nearly twice as many 39 Oe 


1935, was 3,059,000;e 


— 


more ihe nine-tenths of the world’s Riise can 
_ be reached by any telephone in the United States. 
The radio industry in 1930 represented an invest- 
ment of $235, 000,000 in broadcasting stations, fac- 
tories and distribution quarters with a staff of execu- 
tives and employees aggregating 110,000 and draw- 
ing $220,000,000- annually. The listening public 
had on Jan. 1, 1936, 22,869,000 receiving sets, s, Supply 

_ ing three out of every four families, more than 
~of those in the world, for which it had ata 
$b 500, p00; 000 and spends $200,000,000 in upkeep. 
n 1935, 4'400,000 new units were sold, as compared 

with ose 000 in 1934 and 3,806,000 in 1933. 
,. dhe total net revenue of radio propacess stations 
—~and networks in 1935 was $86,492,65 Of the 625 
broadeast stations, 561 sold time; these employed 
12,560 persons with a payroll for 1935 of $21,491,114. 
There were 8 networks employing 2,001 persons with 

@ payroll of $5,420,279. 

Three million automobiles were equipped with 
1936, 1,100,000 having been 


radio sets on Jan. 1, 
added in 1935. 


Fy ile) INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 


American private long-term investments abroad 
as of Dec. 31, 1935, as shown by a survey made 
public by ‘the Department of Commerce, June 4, 
1936, amounted to approximately $12, 630,000,000, 
of which $7,710,000,000 was in direct investments 
(book value) $4, 795, 000,000 was in securities, and 
$125,000, in bank capital. In 1900 American 
¥ investors Ohad $500,000,000 abroad, and in 1912, 
 » +$1,902,500,000. In 1935, investments in Europe 
‘were $3,543,000,000. Canada, $3,964,000,000; 
Central America'and Mexico, $897,000,000; in South 
America, $2,937,000,000; in West Tndies, $132,000,- 
GEE in Asia, $820,000,000, and in Oceania, $405,000,- 


. . Foreign long-term investments in the United States 
as of Dec. 31, 1935, were estimated at $5,035,000,000 
(as” compared with’ $4,870,000,000 in 1934) of which 
$2,344, oe: 000 was in stocks, $607, 000,000 in bonds, 


Y  $1,045,000;000 was in direct investments, and $1,- 
039, 000, 000 in finance and miscellaneous invest- 
ments. Manufacturing accounted for $1,696,000,- 


000; retail and wholesale distribution, $143, 000, 000; 
railroads, etc., 7,000,000; utilities, it 000, 000, 
and mining, including petroleum, $567,000,000. The 
ee investors were bai Britain, sh '374,000,- 
nada, $1,006,000,000; the Netherlands, 
$734, 000, 000; Switzerland, $39,000,000 and France, 
$282, 000; 000. 


roa ‘NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 


The condition of the National banks in the United 
States, includ Alaska, and the Virgin Islands, on 
June 30, 1936, 5,374 licensed institutions operating 
on an unrestricted basis reporting to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, showed resources totaling $29,702,- 
839,000. On Dec. 31, 1932, the last call before the 
_ March pank holiday in 1933, 6,016 National banks 

__- reported resources tikes $23, 367 ,711,000, and on 
: Y June 30, 1935, 5,431 licensed National banks ‘reported 
y Tesources totaling $26,061,360,000. Loans and dis- 
. counts aS i Uy 149,000 on June 30, 1936, an 

increase of $393, 3,000 in the year. Holdings of 

United States dominant bonds direct and fully 
anteed aggregated $8,447,364,000, an increase of 
357,000. Holdings of miscellaneous bonds, 
"and securities totaled $4, 035,261,000, an in- 
000. Balances due from banks, 


1 269, 
ad stocks 
- ¢rease of $491,882, 


Inel Ane reserve with Federal naan Banks ($3,- 
. 520,91 eno) Se to $7,857,233,000, an in- 

Papeie Os 525,000; cash in vaults, $531,694,- 
- 000. an ane of $126,181,000. 


_. + The book value of the capital ate tae ae to 
40 eee 375, ie mw decrease of $118,128,000 in the 
funds eatreweson" *So7s. 393,000, 
Toate, $346,039,000; reserves for con- 
rred stock re 


ee 53 O00, an aharense of $3,682 pope 
35%)» or ton $6,067,704,000 were savings ac- 
Bh spats ue on 15, uo p36 accounts. Postal orn 
held aggregated $137,576,000, a decrease of $105 
“fhe Sosa rat of loans and discounts to tota. ye 
posits was 29.61,in oeeeee with 32.71 in 1935, 
aay 38.60 iccane ia ons, -09 in 1933. 
its in the 151 banks in New York City totaled 
$16, Peres aon 500 on June 30, 1936, a gain of more 
By than $2,000,000,000 and a high record. 
Oe The combined resources of the 10,473 State 
- ghartered banks on Dec. 31, 1935, were $35, 724,723,- 
0, an increase of $3,044,520,000 in the year, as re- 
ported to the American Banking Association, Total 
a nia) . 30,526,920,000; total loans and dis- 
: Cane 17,43 Bast, 404,000; 
i ( 


. is vi wrutual Savi 
te 18 States, Peporied on J 


and total investments 


Ss banks, which, operating 
une 30, 1936, an aggregate 


of 310, 020,013,775 3 depot, with 
047 depositors’ (an increase of $1 
year). The aon 4 acount we 
avereee divid 


53 in the year. 

The total life insurance in force in the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1936, from data collected by The 
are ges found to be $100, Cfian 415,016, EA ae 

was ordinary insurance 

543/092’ industrial insurance, and $10, “169 576.6 B19 
group insurance. .Total admitted assets of the 340 
old line. legal reserve life insurance companies 
amounted to $23,216,495,614, surplus funds, $966,- 
766,222, and total premium income for 1935 at $3,- 
692'127,637. Payments to Perey holders and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $2,535,113,245. New business 
written during the year ‘aggregated $14,138,619,347, 
of which $8,113,266,242 was ordi insurance, 
$4,721,876,207 was industrial, and $1,303,476, 898 
group insurance. The Spectator estimates that the 
total government and fraternal life insurance in force 
on Dec. 31, 1935, was $9,300,000,000. Included in 
the assets of the 340 companies were: ee eitte 
owned, $1,985,132,729; real estate mortga; $5,- 
339, 860, 364: bonds owned, $9,964,946 pote Stooks 
owned, '$531,377,293; and loans to policy holders, 
$3,354/800,364. 

The 384 fraternal benefit societies on Jan. 1, 1935, 
necorane to the Fraternal Monitor, numbered ‘98, 836 
lodges with a total SE pd of 7,601,297, havi 
total assets of $1,092,887,431 and $7,122" 543,59 
insurance in force. Bona paid in 1934 aggregated 
$117,593,532, and since organization $4,751,566,896; 
and insurance written in 1934 totaled $602,788,786. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND DEBT. 


The total prin of the Federal Government in 
the fiscal year 1935-36 were $4,115,956,615, as com- 
pared with $3,800,467,201 in 1934-35, an increase of 

315,489,404, and total expenditures were $8,879,- 
798,357 '($7,375,825,165 in 1934-35). The total 
deficit for 1935-36 was $4,763,841,642. General ex- 

enditures accounted for about $6,075,000,000, an 

crease of $1,920,000,000, due mainly to carrying the 
entire charge of the bonus payments ($1,723,000 000),. 
and recovery and relief expenditures amounting 
es eae p00, a >: vores 2 est 000,000. Reliet 

dec: 07,000,000 (from $1 

908. 000. ‘N00 in 1935. ie "yi99) 000,000 in (1985-36) 
and Public Works, including the WPA, creased. 
$1,072,000,000 from $1,020,000,000- in 1935-58 to 
$2,092,000,000 in 1935-36. ‘The estimated loss to 
the government revenues resulting 
Court decision upsetting the validity of the process- 
ing taxes under the AAA was $452,000,000. 

The government held on May 1, 1936, net assets in 
the form of loans and other investments amount! 
to about $4,295,000,000 and in addition to the debt 
had as of June 1936, certain contingent liabilities 
in the form of guarantees as to principal and interest 
on outstanding obligations of the Reconstruction 
Finance PARA AL at Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration and Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
aggregating about "$4, 750,000,000 on June 30,1936. 


Internal revenue taxes, 40. 5% of the Govern- ~ 
c 


ment’s revere, yielded in the al year 1935-36, 
=, Spot eae .3881 (increase over 1934-35 being $220,- 
772,8 despite a reduction of $454,585,151 in AAA 
processing taxes) ; of this corporation taxes furnished 
738,522,299 (increase $166,404 1353); ea ine 
bale: taxes, $674,416,072' (increase $7,348,8 
uor taxes, $505, '464) 037 (increase $94 442, 28) 
obacco: taxes, $501,165,728 (increase aa 102) 
wanamtonanene excise taxes, nh hea a isa tos 
es 


; at 
(inerease, $88,387, 484), pind. 2 admission taxes aa f8 vies 


In addition up to — 31, 1936, 31 States levied 
taxes on incomes. 

The United States had a gross debt of $26,596,- 
701,684 on August 31, 1919, when the war brain ma 
aucod - Re sis, iso es an ici lass se Or S107 

a tota crease O 0,- 
ean {303 a 4: rose a obo 801,672,560 by 5 


on the latter date the ioe alance in the eneral 
fund was $2,681,510,204,, making the ee debt 
aot) Sees 053,290; the ayerage rate of interest was 
dec from 2.715% on June 30, 1935, to 2.545% 
in rane at 30, 1936, and ae ooo D interest payments f for 
1935-36 was about $749 
$821, 000,000 for 1934-35) a4 $7866 617, T1B8 tor for 1938: 
the, total amount of gold held in the Treasury, 
936, was $10, 608,304,157; and of ive 
Ae: 216, P08. 556. : ver 


egated $11, 3i0, 338 335, 582, 8 an dneteaue hi 942,- - 


from the Supreme ~ 


yee ae 


: wef es re ap y rf 
United States—Land and Water Area. 
eS eee ows AREA OF THE UNITED STATES—1790-1930, 
_- <@ansus: [bs Incl. Possessions.| _ U. S., EXCLUDING PossHssions. PUSSESSIONS “ 
Land and ) Per Cent.|" Land and | Per Cent. 
Water. | of 1930.| Water. | of 1930 Land | Water. | Gross Ares! 
Square, Mites. : Square Mites. ay ‘| Square Miles.'Square Miles. |Square Miles. 
892.135 | 23:9 | 302135 | 205 | siztao |. adigs boy ctit 
1,720,122 46.0 | 1,720:122 56.8 | 1,685,865 84,257 *~ tae desea 
1,792,223 47-9 | 1/792,293 59.2 | 1,753,588 38,635 |. 221. ane 8 a 
1,792,223 47-9 | 1,792/293 59:2 | 17531588 38,685) loniaatueolae ret 
1,792,223 47.9 | 1,792/223 59.2 | 1,753,588 33,6354 , | ities ae 
2/997,119 802 | 2,997,119 99:0 | 21944'337 52,7 BRN 
3,026,789 81.0 | 3,026:789 | 100:0 | 2'973'965 52,824). | cache gee 
3,617,673 96.8 | 3.026.789 | 100:0 | 2'973'965 52,824 |” 590,884" 
3,617,673 96.8 | 3,026,789 | 1000 | 2'973'965 52,824 590,884 
3,617,673 96.8 | 3.026.789 | 100.0 | 2'973;965 52\824 590,884 
3,742,870 | 100.0 | 3.026.789 | 100:0 | 2'974159 52,630 716,081 
3:743.397 | 100.0 | 3:026,789 | 100:0 | 2!973's90 52/899 6,608 
3,738,371 190.0 3.026 *89 190.0 2,973,776 53.013 711,582 
3,738,395 | 100.0 | 3,026,789 | 100.0 | 2'973:776 53;013 711,606 


ll : 4 
Water area does not include oceans, Strait of Juan de Fuca, Gulf of Georgia, Gulf of Mexico, or Great Lakes. ‘ 


LAND AND WATER AREA OF STATES, BY RANK, 1930 (Squure Miles). mins 5 * 


Land Surface. | Water Surface. | Total Area. 
States. Rank [—£§$_———@$—_ ] —___________— pA pak : 
Area, | Sq. Miles. Acres. Sq. Miles.| Acres. | Sq. Miles, Acres. 7 
Alabama 28 51,279 32,818,560 719 | 460,160] 51,99 33,278,720 — 
Arizona. . 5 113,810 72,838,400 146 93,440] 113,956 739511340. a 
Ar as 2 52,525 33,616,000 810 518,400] 53,335 4 
California 2 155,652 99,617,280 2,645 | 1,692,800] 158,297 
Colorado. . 7 103,658 66,341,120 290 185,600] 103,948 
Connecticut 46 ‘ 3,034,800 145 2, 965 
Welk ware: 2. tees See ss 47 1,965 1,257,600 405 259,200 2,370 
Dist. of Columbia.......| 49 62 39,680 8 5,120 70 
kT Er ae ree, 21 54,861 35,111,040 3,805 | 2,435,200] 58,666 
SSUOWEANS x otp weshds noes tens 20 58,725 37,584,000 540 345,600] 59,265 
BISA Gigs trata hn 0,0 #00 12 83,354 53,346,560 534 341,760| 83,888 
TR a Pe alm eer ensie'e mn: nk 23 56,043 35,867,520 622 398,080] 56,665 
et pee Beks<k ies 37 36,045 8.8) 309 (97,760| 36,354 
PRG sire martes sti wh 24 55,586 35,575,040 561 359,040] 56,147 
2 en a ee 13 81,774 52,335,300 384 245,760] 82,158 
TROHUNGR MES agrac cee sti oO 36 40,181 25.715,840 417 266,880] 40,598 
; 1 ee 30 45,409 29,061,760 3,097 | 1,982,080] 48,506 
3 BONE ES de ds (ad s.n oes 38 29,895 19,132,800 3,145 | 2,012,800} 33,040 
PRY IRIE 05.6 dvi 5c =o 41 9,941 6,362,240 2,386 | 1,527,040] | 12,327 
Massachusetts.......... 44 8,039 5,144,960 145,280 
Michigan....... eee 57,480 36,787,200 500 320,000] 57,980 
Minnesota. So ag ST 80,858 51,749,120 3,824 | 2,447,360] 84,682 “a 
31 46,36: 29,671,680 50: $920] 46,865 29,993,600 
18 68,727 43,985,280 693 443,520| 69,420 44°428'800 
146,131 93,523,840 866 554,240] 146,997 94,078,080 — 
15 76,808 49,157,120 712 455,680| _ 77,520 49'612,800 
109,821 70,285,440 869 556,160] 110,690 
43 9,031 5,779,340 310 198,400 k 
45 4 4'808,960 710 454,400 i 
122,503 78,401,920 131 83,840] 122,634 
29 {65 30,498,560 1,550 992,000 : 
27 48,740 31,193,600 3,686 | 2,359,040] 52,426 
/ 16 70,183 44,917,120 6 418,560| -70,837 
: 35 7 26,073,600 300 192,000 b 
; 17 69,414 44'424,960 643 411,520| 70,057 
Coin ees See 9 95,607 61,188,480 1,092 698,880] 96,699 
f Pennsylvania........... 32 44,832 28,692,480 294 188,160} 45,126 
Rhode Island..........- 48 1,067 6%2,880 181 115,340 1,248 
South Carolina.......... 39 30,495 19,516,800 494 316,160 
South Dakota........... 14 76,868 49,195,520 747 
Tennessee. .6. 6:06.00. 60. 34 41,687 26,679.680 335 
PBREAG oto deta sie e sista we « y 
GME 5. oEerara ty saree 
Vermont: .. ..2...--+.6-. 
Virginia...... 
. Washington... 
West Virginia 


ocune.. 366 | 234/240) 97,914 | 62,664,960 


————-)q§ i—c—§— six ccr— 
53,013 |33,928,320| 3,026,789 |1,937,144,960 


Ohio, 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie. be 
Pennsylvania, $91 square miles of Lake Erie. 


480); Canal| Wisconsin, 2,378 square miles of Lake S 
4 Zone : 54 6 4 1400 iy and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. ree 
> 0 ; jacent islands, 3,435 On February 5, 1934, the Supreme Court of the 


Samoa, 76 (48,640); Virgin | United States fixed the boundary between New i 

al P i 711,606 | Jersey and Delaware as follows: ‘ be 5 At 

In the circular area within 12 miles of the court 

house of Newcastle, Del., the whole width of ge 

Delaware River belongs to Delaware. . The Roe cco 
boundaries are low water mark on the New 


Jersey 

shore poe ane Ciaege oe the periphery of the 12-— 
3 square miles of Lake Superior, | mile circle allude above. , ; 5 

12,922 oa eS an Lake Michigan, 9,925 square South of the circular area, the State bounda! ae. 

miles of Lake Hiron, and 460 square miles of Lakes | follows are ait jor eaee weil ay channel in D et 

St. Clair and Erie. : . _| aware River an e i ‘ a, 

vine . The fixing of the boundary cannot be said to 

_~ "Minnesota, 2,514 square miles of Lake Superior. | Hil ae 

5 are kes Ontario | have altered the areas of the two States, since r 

erie Setar sari he water areas have previously been undetermined, 


© fis 
a 
si 
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The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted in 1790, 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 

--Island, Connecticut, New York, ‘New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
‘Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. These States 
~ had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles was water. 

~The present gross (land and water) area of these 
“thirteen States is but 326,378 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, 
Indiana, Tlinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and _ part 
of Minnesota have been catved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion 
of the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress, Oct. 30, 1779, asked the States to cede 
to the General Government the vast areas of un- 
settled lands lying between the  Appalachiah 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, in order 
to end conflicting boundary claims inherited from 
royal charters. This was the Ohio Country over 
which the British and French fought 1754-1763. 
_ The British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
_ The French urged their own discovery and settlement. 

This was done, 1781-1802, by New York, Massa- 
chusetts (1785); Connecticut (1786); Virginia (1784); 
North Carolina and Georgia. 

The General Government welded the ceded 

a into two great tracts—the territory northwest 

f the Ohio River (in 1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. 


rag, 


The former comprised the Ter- 
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lana pecans. 1803 
ned through 


ty with Spain|1819 
i... | 1819 


< 7a Alaska 
- __ trea 
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‘lorida, Puerto Rico..... 


American Samoa, 


that portion west of the east line of Indiana became 
art of the Territory of Indiana by an act of 


ess. 
n 1805 Indiana Territory was divided into two 
ate governments. and provision was made for 
tl nstitytion of Michigan-Territory. 
_ The first accession to the territory of the United 
tes as it was constituted in 1790 came through 
oie nite Purchase. 


ulf of 
ed 


; ettlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
_ effected’ with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
als raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
noe to $27,267,622. i 
efferson’s original instructions to the American 
‘Minister at Paris (Livingston) contemplated only 
- the purchase of New Orleans and the Floridas, 
erroneously thought to have been included in the 
‘pact of retrocession to France. Napoleon insisted 
.on disposing of the whole territory of Louisiana. 
He needed cash, he wanted to create in America a 
_tival to England which he hated. He knew the back 
MiGeied and the antiot cf she Missisdpni ia Senay 
& e outlet of the Mississ' 1 poss! 
of the United States. : ppl re poseeeeya 


eee 


The United States—Territo 


Pere TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. — 
se (Compiled from official sources, documents and data gathered by the Census Bureau and revised in 1934.) 


Gadsden purchase. 1893 29,670|| Panama Canal Zone} 1904 


Hawaiian Islands. . 


} 


The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1846 between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 


cause the Government at Washington claimed it, ~ 


In 1848, on three grounds—(1), seeoeey and 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. 

As constituted at its organization, in 1848, the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and comprised 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 

The second accession was the Floridas, which the 
United States bought from Spain in 1819. 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,009 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. 

The third accession came Dec. 29, 1845, when 
the Republie of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State. This area now comprises Texas, and 
arts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 

e joint resolution of Congress (Mch. 1, 1845) for 
the annexation of Texas expressly gave to that 
State when admitted the right to divide itself into as 
many as 5 States “‘of convenient size,”’ ‘‘and havin; 
sufficient population’’ without further permission 0 
Congress. he annexation resolution was approved 
by the Texas Government, and the State was ad- 
mitted to the Union by a joint resolution of Congress 
of Dec. 29, 1845. : 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty of 1848 which 
concluded the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
ion in what is now Southern Arizona 


Added. 
Yr.| Square 
Miles. 


Added. 
Square 
Miles. 
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DIVISION, 


586,400)|Danish West Indies 
6,40 


407 (now Virgin Isl.) .}1917 133 
3,438|| Total added areal... 12,846,260 
114ane Total orig. 13 States.. "892.135 
76 Grand total......... .738,396 


1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 »y interest accruals. The 
Gadsden Purchase cost the United States $10,- 


10,000. 

The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Aviepanhe New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 

The fifth increase of United States territory 
came with the piscine of Alaska from Russia, by 
the treaty of 1867. _The price, $7,200,000 in gold, 
was paid Aug. 1, 1868, no interest heing charged. 
Russia had been in possession of Alaska since 1825, 
when it was ceded to her by Great Britain. 
The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United States 
in 1898, the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
pene Wistors. of the Usived Bi 

etory 0’ e Un States over S in 
1898, brought into the American Mneiesctrame 
oe oo sage es 

nder the treaty of Dec. 10, 1898, the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 

elinguishment of all claims to Puerto Rico 
weer ane ae Pit da Fag a and, under a 
ov. 7, , & further I 
of RIO was ae ta a tine 
ates of any and all islands (C 
Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago ome fontaiito 
of the Ines described in Article III. of the treaty 
OF the Samoan tales. ta 1880 by sarees 
oan es, in y agreement of t! 
United States, Great Britain and G Hy 
conference at Berlin 


ing, 


iowers | 
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United States pai 
sion on March 31 
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ALABAMA. 


- AREA, 51,998sq.m. 28th in rank, 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,646,248; 15th in 

“ rank. Increase in decade. 12.7%: density. 50.85 
tosq.m. Census estimate, ise 1, 1936, 2,834,000. 
Capital, Montgomery, pop., 1930, 66,079. 

WEALTH. 1929 est.. $3,316,000,000; $1,264 per 
capita. 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South, is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
remainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 

coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama River, 
formed by the junction of the Coosa and the Talla- 
poosa above Montgomery, and the Tombigbee unite 
about 35 miles above Mobile, forming the Mobile 
River. Five miles above the Tensas branches off 
the Alabama to the east. Both rivers discharge into 
Mobile Bay and all are important carriers. 

On the Tennessee River rapids at Muscle Shoals 
are the nitrate fixation plants built by the Federal 
Government in the World War, but not carried to 

J point of production. The first four units of 30,006 
horse power each were placed in operation in 1925. 
The ultimate capacity is 612,000 horse power. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
past thirty years the mineral industries have been 
wonderfully developed, Birmingham being known 
as “the Pittsburgh of the South’’. In 1930, 2,394,000 

f tons of pig iron was pee the State ranking 
sixth; in 1931, 1,617,000 tons; in 1932, 734,000 tons; 
“is — 988,000 tons; in 1934, 1,171,650 tons, and 


are important crops. 
‘The. livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
51,000; mules, 319,000; cattle (including 436,00C 
milk cows), 1,024,000; sheep, 47,000; swine, 969,000. 
The Census of 1930 returned 257,396 farms with 
17,579,808 acres and value of land and buildings 
$504 


766,249. The value of all crops, livestock 

; and livestock products, 1929, was $231.671,000; 1930, 

- $174,115,000; 931, $124,670,000; 1932, $96,179,000; 

1933. $99,454,000; 1934, $142,975,000, and in 1935 
$158,311,000. 

Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
furnaces for 165 years. Mineral production, in 
gross thousands of tons, was: 

. 3,615 1 Ns i F 
Pig jou. 1,617 988 1,172 1,325 
@oals.. ..11,999 7,850 8,760 9,596 8,412 
Coke... 2,943 1,041 1,068 2,109 2,001 


Alabama and Georgia produced 14,121 long tons 
4 of bauxite, valued at $91,293, in 1935. 

The State had, in 1935, 75 cotton mills, with 

1,809,104 active SG eeeet 35,258 active looms, and 

consuming 555,511 bales of cotton. Wage earners 

numbered 28,762 in 1933, and the value of the prod- 

ucts was $66,939,000; $55,366,000 in 1931, and $104,- 

292,000 in 1929. Cotton seed products, 1933, were 

valued at $5,493,000; 1934, .954,000, and 1935, 

$13,726,000. : 

‘he lumber cut, 1934, was 659,152 M~ bd. ft.; 

1933, 756,651 M. bd. ft.; 2, 544,008 M. bd. ft.; 

1931, 732,000 M. bd. ft.; 1930, 1,341,624 M. bd. ft. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 

peporea 1,358 Bee re Ce en EB so) 
5 966 employees ; earnin 417, 

‘ yin Sei S10) aad A product valued at $253,210,644 

(3323 233,791 


zs ‘ctically all of the State’s foreign commerce 
: oe ass Mobile. The channel from the 
 doeks to the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet 
deep. The state owns the port terminal railway 
_ cor all the railway lines entering Mobile with 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,000, 
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| which are supplemented by privately owned termi- 
nals and docks. i aed from tais port in 1934 were 
valued at $26,556,000; and in 1939 at $23,815,000. 
Mobile (founded in 1711) maintains its old charmy 
claims to be the Mother of Carnivals, which have : 
spread to the Southern cities; is proud of its tarpon ’ 
fishing, its 18-mile ‘‘azalea trail,” and its history. "4 
A ieature oO: Alabuwa is the higan proportion of x 
Negro population. Two of each five persons sre . 
black. Alabama is intensely American, there being 
only about 20,000 foreign-born. In some portions 
the negro population is about 80 per cent. of the 
total. The rate of illiteracy, by the 1930 cens : 
was 12.6%, as compared with 16.1% in 1920, an 
22.9% in 1910. ‘The native whites in 1930 numbered 
1,685,065 (63.7%): and Negroes, 944,834 (35.7%), 
an increase of 44.182 in the decade. _Negro Illiteracy _ 
has been reduced from 31.3% to 26.2% in the decade. 
A famous agency for this improvement is the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, founded _ 
in 1880 by the late Dr. Booker T. Washington. a 
Negro acknowledged as leader of his race. Ne. ae 
enrolment was 1,736. The enrolment at the 
University of Alabama (founded 1831), a State 
endowed and controlled institution, at which only 
whites matriculate, was 3,000, with 2.000 students 
in other higher educational institutions. E di- : 
tures on public schools in 1932 was $18,188,000. 
The provision of the Constitution of 1901 pro- 
hibiting the levying of an inheritance tax was re 
pealed in 1931; and that prohibiting an income 
i" vi We 


tax was repealed in 1933 


ARIZONA. 


ARBA, 113,956 sq. m. 5th in rank. é 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 435,573. 44th in 
rank, Increase in decade, 30.4%; density, 3.8 | 
to sq. m._ Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 386,000. if De 
Capital, Phoenix; pop., 1930, 48,118: et 
WEALTH, 
capita. r f J 
Arizona is situated in Southwestern United States. — 
It is bounded on the north by Utah, on the east — 
by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, and on the south by Mexico. Lee: ; 
Arizona prides itself on belng a man-made State. aa? r 
Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless — 


+ 
, 
ve 
4 
, 


1929, est.; $1,578,000,000; $3,686 per Was: 


enrichment. 
mountainous in 


and mountain sides livestock graze, and throu 
valleys the irrigating waters are led. Long 
cotton has been developed as a principal crop, 
products being wheat, corn, barley, Oats, hay. 
potatoes and immense quantities of sub-tropi 
fruits. Dates thrive. The citrus industry is gro oe, 

Mining is extremely important. Copper mines 
in the State are among the greatest in the world, 
the most famous being United Verde. Gold 
duction, 1935, was $8,493,800 (at $35 OZ.); 
$5,837,493 (at $34.95 per oz.); 1933, $2, 
$25.56 ee a Bers eugetces, 1929) $4 
silver 1935, 6,622, oz., valu f 

L 4,448,478 


Per 02Z.); 


935, 
$259 


.; Jead, 
s., Valued at 
1933, 3,442,540 Ib: J 
300 Ibs., valued at $70,92' 


1 employees (6,295) earning $4,153,025 | 
Oily: and the product valued at $28,573, 
ets OTe The leading industry is the sm 
and refining of copper. 

The farm value of crops and livestock 
marketed a a was $46,766,000; 577,2 
WetSttle “numbered $40,000, in 1935, and sheep — 
920,000. The wool olip, 1935, was 479,000. Ibs. : 
Cotton grown on 156,000 acres iiss 

es. 


Si 


profine 


Dales; from 133,000 acres in 1934, 
: 133,000 acres in 1933, 92,035 bal 
base a teal land area of the State, (2,838,400 
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acres, 10,526,627 acres were in 14,173 farms, the vale 
of the land and buildings being $184,230,656, by the 
census of 1930. 

Boulder Dam in the Black Canyon, harnesses 
‘Colorado, It is the greatest dam in the, world, 
f -"97 ft. high, 1,180 ft. across at the top and 650 ft. 
LC thick at the bottom. The gates were closed on Feb. 1, 
and the great lake began to form. It will be, when 


filled, 115 miles long and 40 miles wide at Virgin 

a river, 30 miles up stream, and 582 ft. deen at the 
maximum. It will hold 30,500,000 acre-feet of water, 

3 and will be twelve times as large as the lake im- 
pounded by the Assuan dam on the Nile in Egypt. It 
will be stocked with game fish. Electric energy of 1,- 
000,000 horsepower will be provided, 2,100,000 acres 
P — will be reclaimed and a_domestic water supply 
“turnished to Southern California. Congress al- 
lotted $70,000,000 for the dam and reservoir, $38,- 

200,000 for the power development, $38,500,000 

for the All-American canal now being constructed 
and $17,700,000 for interest while work was in 

progress. The contract for the dam and power 
_ plant was let to the Six Companies, Inc., of San 
_ Francisco, for $48,890,995, who were allowed seven 
years from April 20, 1931, to complete the work 
and were two and a half years ahead of time on 
Feb. 1,-1935. 
» The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is-one 
of the scenic wonders of the world, 200 miles long, 
and averaging 12 miles wide and one mile deep. 

The Roosevelt Dam which supplies irrigating 
waters for the Salt River Valley is one of the greatest 
in the world. 

Illiteracy, 1930, was 10.1%, a notable reduction 
from 15.3% in 1920; among the native whites it is 
0.5%; among the foreign-born whites, 3.6%; among 
“Negroes, 4%; and among those of other races, nearly 
all Mexicans (who number 114,173), 28.5%. Ex- 
penditures on public schools, 1930, was $10,835,262. 
; _ Arizona, following Nevada, now uses letial gas 
. for the execution of the death penalty on mur- 
_ derers. The first two victims entered the chamber 

' July 6, 1934, and a third on July 13th. 

_ Tueson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and Flagstaff has the T-owell Observatory. Phoenix, 
the capital and largest city, is the centre of the 
_ richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valley. 
Arizona has a large population of Indians, 43,726 
ap: (1930), mostly Apaches, Navajoes, Hopis, on reser- 
_ vations, a number exceeded oer, in Oklahoma. 
“They, Occupy 18,653,014 acres, valued at $61,843.- 
402, and With an income of $5,482,039. - 


3 ARKANSAS. 


ARBA, 53,335 sq.m. 26th in rank, 
‘ PULATION, Gensus of 1930, 1,854,482; 25th in 
rank. ‘Inerease in decade, 5.8%; density, 34.7 
 tosq.m._ Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 1,999,000. 
_ Capital, Little Rock, pop., 1930, 81,679. 
WEALTH, 1929, est., $2,876,000,000; $1,557 per 
capita. — 
_ Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 
group, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 
and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
- and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
p - sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
a: ayers of the Ozarks. ; 2 
Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. Of t 
83,616,000 acres, 16,052,962 acres are im 243,334 
2 farms, census of 1930; the value of land and buildings 
being returned at $547,828,250. There were 151,305 
acres under irrigation. The farm value of crops and 
Tinga abel ani Lycee Po ae marketed in 1935 
ary jurned as ,595,000, as compared with 
i i $241,497,000 


in 1929. 
The livestock census, 1935, returned: Hi 
125,000; mules, 289,000; cattle (including 46! ‘000 
_ milk cows), 1,033,000; sheep, 68,000; swine, 860,000. 
; rg ee oe in ae — 867.156 bales from 
2,240,000 acres. ce production, . Was 6,348,- 
000 bu. from 138,000 acres. eae ae 
i Wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, hay 
and fruit are produced. Roses are grown ex- 
__ tensively for the making of perfumes. 
The State is richly endowed with forest wealth 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
‘al se aboyading, The lumber cut in 1934 was 627,647 
Bi Re Ae BM HERS SE Rl ea 
8 . bd. ft,; ‘ f id. ft.; 
hel ir wae was hard wood. Ate 
,. Petroleum production, 1935, was 10,973,000 bbls.; 
‘ fp 193 11,139,000 bbis.; in 1933, 11/686,000 bpia:! 
- & 1h 1932, 12,051,000 bbls.; in 1931, 14,835,000 bbls.; 


hy, 2278, 
- halt 


f 
the’ 


| winter. 


and in 1930, 19,702,000 bbls. Coal mined, 1934, 
aban’ 900,000 net tons; 1933, 883,000 net tons; 1932, — 

1,033,000 tons; 1931, 1,154,000 tons, and 1930, — 
1,533,000 tons. : RE 

_ Arkansas produces 96% of the bauxite in the 
country, 219,791 long tons valued at $1,465,302 in 
1935; 145,764 tons valued at $1,057,062 in 1934; 

142,179 tons valued at $853,718 in 1933; 89,779 
tons valued at $507,697 in 1932; 186,697 tons valued 

at $1,081,450 in 1931; and 315,273 tons valued at 

$1,823,389 in 1930; this from a '12-mile square a¢re 
out of a base estimated to cover 165 sq. m. Zine 

production was 10,147 short tons in 1935. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 819 establishments (1,017 im 1931), with 
25,955 employees (25,161) earning $14,039,389 
($19,023,947), and a product valued at $81,105,402 
($98,323,495). The leading industry is the manu- 
facture of lumber and timber products (including 
furniture). 

As in most of the Southern States, the Baptist 
Chureh comes first in number of communicants, the 
Methodist being second, and Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian following in that order. 

The native whites number 1,364,733 (73.6%), and 
the Negroes 478,463 (25.8%). literacy in 1930 was 
6.8%_a8 compared with 9.4% in 1920 and 12.6% in 
1910; among the Negroes the 1930 rate was 16.1% 

The Southern custom is followed by providing - 
separate schools for black and white, about 500,000 
pupils attending. Besides the State University at 
Fayetteville, with 1,500 students, there are several 
church colleges with about 750 students eace. 

Expenditures for public schools in 1934 were 
$9,069,000. 

The Hot Springs, a national reservation in the 
western part of the State, established 1832 
made a National Park in 1921, are world famed an 
support thousands who attend the wants of invalids 
and tourists. 


CALIFORNIA. 


AREA, 158,297 sq.m. 2d in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930. 5,677,251: 6th in 

rank. Increase in decade, 65.7%: density 35.8 

tosg. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 5,639,000. 

Capital, Sacramento; pop., 1930, 93,750. 

WEALTH, i929, est., $17,048,000,000; $3,093 per 
capita. 

California, in the Pacifie group, occupies over 
one-half of the Pacific coastline of the United States; 
is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east by 
Nevada and Arizona, and on the south by Mexico 
It is 1,000 miles long. Its topography is most 
varied and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geological 
peculiarity of the North and South American Conti- 
nents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge that 
runs from the Arctic Circle southward through the 
States into Mexico parallel to and near the seashore. 
There is much plains land, too, and every Kind of 
soil that marks the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones, with practically all climates which are found 
in such regions. The State has no navigable rivers 
except the lower Sacramento, but abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless. California is the 
leading State in irrigation. There are 4,731,632 
acres, 67,391 farms, now under irrigation. °'  ” 

Californians especially pride thems 
climate which has such fame as to meee wae 
from all omer at the earth. Particularly in the 

accomm( luxuri 
botels are maintained. bet dk esi eG 
Of the 101 


nhac it shoes ersten, 

oI State, ,442,581 acres (Gens 

of 1930) are in 135,676 farms, the 

buildings was returned as So 419 470 Tae and and 
The capital invested in the grape giowing industry 


in 1929 was estimated at $33: 
Pye erties $336,000, witb 656.000 


California produced 85% of the country’s cro; f 
gral in 1933, 
lige ce hie ee ion in recent years {ooo 
Table Wine Rais 
Grapes. Grapes. Fresh, nF tied. 


Tons. Val. Tons. Val. Tons Val. Tons Val. 


1929 317$11,095 416$14,560 238 ) 7 
Hag ie gigs asi 6301 OAR RO) tay 1 aS 
1932 317 5,072 388 41656 169 Ries 3 3 Othas 
1983 270 3.9 36 

1934 299 610 

1935 367 is 


* akeb ets ie) sly , aie 87, ats 
‘boxes 


5 pefruit. . . boxes (38s 1063 3 std % 361 

~ Peaches: .... bu. "460 12'852 17/876 11/509 
Plums and fr 

prunes... .tons 61 1,952 48 1,786 

ried prunes.tons 170 13,400 243 14,580 

Apples, ..... bu. 6,509 5,200 10,400 3,848 

139 7,430 1 8,643 

16 1,370 1,260 

9,751 7,508 7,024 4,847 

30 8,580 9,486 

Almonds... ..tons 42 2,962 9 2,548 


The wheat harvest in 1935 was 13,592,000 bu. 
from 697,000 acres; sugar beets, 1,453,000 short 
tons from 117,000 acres; and cotton, 239,848 bales 
from 221,000 acres. 

The gross farm income from crops, livestock and 
livestock products marketed in 1935 was $529,- 
752,000, and $387,302,000 in 1932. The livestock 
census, 1935, returned: Horses, 192,000; eon 
2,149,000 (including 817,000 milk cows): shee 
3) 155,000; swine, 530,000; chickens, 14, 043,093: 
The ‘wool clip, 1935, was 26,462,000 Ibs.; 1934, 
21,876,000 Ibs. 

Dairying is important. There being, 1933, 139 
establishments witn an output valued at $35,960,000. 

The United States census of manufactures in 
1933 reported 8,429 establishments (10,050 in 1931) 
with 191,861 employees (205,126) earning $191,888,- 
310 ($265,990,9 97), and a product valued at $1.- 
488,181,331 ($1,865,942, 763). The ee. in- 

; dustry is petroleum refining, there being, in 1933, 
48 refineries, with 6,858 employees earning $9,636,- 
000 and a product valued at $212,939,000. 

The canning and preserving production, 1933, of 
fruits, vegetables and seafood, was large, there being 
345 establishments with an output valued at $146,- 
747,000. There were 92 wholesale meat packing 
establishments with an output valued at $76,575,000. 

Mineral resources are extensive, production (000 
omitted) with gold valued at $34.95 an ounce in 
1934 and at $25.56 previously, and with silver valued 
at $0.6464646464 an ounce in 1934, $0.71875 in 


1935, and $0.35 previously, was: 
1933 Cha 1935. 

CAND, MOOUE. os < -a8- = $15,683 $25,131 $31,097.5 

PHIVEN O98. 208 5 6.5 ee 352 844.4 1199.5 

ilvera value... -32-<.:-- $141 $545.8 $862.1 
f Cop 4 CO TO Se se «0 aoe — a eer 

OS en aw 
ae atin DUS, 2 sts ie 173,085 175, 509 207,832 


Natural gasoline, gals.. 496,293 498,200 
Natural gas, mill. cu. ft. . 259, "799 268/122 
Total value of mineral production in 1934 was 
$331, 256,000, as compared with $292,978, eel in 1933. 
Production of mercury from 52 mines in 1935 was 
9,271 flasks of 76 lbs. Each asus at ined ge z 
California produces all the borax m n the 
country; the total boron minerals shi in 1935 
272,967 short tons valued at $5,351,560. The 
amount of sodium carbonate roduced in 1935 was 
93,230 short tons, valued at $1,173,003. Salt a 
dueed was 356,222 short tons valued at $2,182, 
The ane trade of the port of San Francisco 
a Imports, $71,730,206; exports, $108,- 
0.433: Los Angeles, imports, $48,205,884; exports, 
5 
308, Ae iin was third in rank in the value of its 
ses in 1919, $377,392,437; in 1930, Oy crv gi 298; 
in $213,714,582; in 1932, $149,200,991; in 
vp34. sisi 738,370; and'in 1935, Sait, 30%, ene 
. veloped water power in California, Jan. 
ag eeeted 2,447 736 Hp.. with 6,674,000 potential 
power 50% of the time "awaiting development. 
The Sacramento River, navigable for 180 miles, 
transports 1,000,000 tons of freight and over 100,000 


assengers ann y. A bran the Joaquin 
dredged at a cost of $60,000,000 to 
River has been dg: erg aera 


930, 47,956), which became, in 

Mog pace newest inland port, 
les from the Pa 

ee Ne ae Bay bridge, 814 miles 

long, of isi vorld), was begun over wily as pont 

I est in the world), w: 

eS in November, 1936. begins We 


_ te world. 
- tunnel thro 


i eae aati and was financed Jointly by the State 
nd the 


eng ve ae eee OST Ss Behe nd 
: _The peas 


estimated, will Taattate the cost in 18 to 20 years. | 
The suspension bridge across tae Golden. Gate, 
San Francisco, is 8,940 feet long with a center s 
4,200 feet long, hung from towers re ag, 742 Reet 
from the water. It was begun Feb. 26, 1933, and is 
set for Marry in Feb., 1937. The cost’ is esti- 
mated at $32,000,000. 0 
There were,'on Jan. 1, 1934, 76,964 miles of hi oi 
ways, of which 25,647 were surfaced; of the 12 Hoy 
miles of state highways, included in this total, 
8,530 miles were surfaced; 1,768,699 passenger 
automobiles were registered and 237, trucks. - 
The forests, in common with all States of the 
Pacifie group, are very extensive, comprising ev 
variety of tree which grows north 0 thee purely 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- — 
ous The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156, 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8 22 me. 
exceeding 10 feet in diar neter, some of which are older 2 
than the pyramids. The lumber cut in-1932 was 
680,520 M. bd. ft.; and in 1933, 785,000 M. bd. ft. 
There are 19,084,571 acres in the National Forests, 
and 874,000 in’ National Parks and National Monu- 
ments. Thirty thousand people are often overnight 
visitors to Yosemite National Park (opened 1890). 
it is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexican political control in 1846, gold was 
discovered in 1848, and in 1849 the most eh i 
able “‘gold rush" ever known began, it being ; 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled the "E nited be 
States to withstand so well the conn strain of 
the Civil War, which began in 1861 
The number of Japanese in California was 97,456 
in 1930, and 71,952 in 1920; Chinese, 37,361 in 1930 
and 28, er in 1920; and Indians, 19,212’in 1930 and 
17,350 in 1920. 
Illiteracy in 1930 was 2.6%; in. 1920, 3.3%: 


and 


in 1910, 3.7%. In 1930, public school expenditures __ 
were $146, 943, 836. There were 1 321, 092 oe “5 
registered. 7 


The State has “three universities—Leland Stew } 
ford Jr., the University of California at Berkeley — 
with a branch at Los Angeles, which matricula' 
about 19.000; and the University of Southern Call- 
fornia. There aremany colleges. The Lick Observar!” 
tory is one of the most important in the world. ‘ t 

Los Angeles, by repeated annexation of persone, is. too 
now the largest city in areain the United States— 
442.5 square miles (one-third the size of Rhode ae 
Island). It ranks as\the fifth city in the coun! bes 
its population in the Census of 1930 being 1,231,730. 

One of the points of interest is the motion Diet ; 
colony at Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles. The 
atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures may be 
taken on about 350 days of the year, while the 
toporraphy and flora efford most varied “locations? 
The retention of the Spanish influence in architecture, ‘ 
the climate and the profusion of vegetation wens 
water flows on the land attract many tourists. * 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea” 
level and the lowest point in the United Sta: 
proclaimed a National Monument by te teal 
Hoover on Feb. 11, 1933. The area iment 
approximately 1,601’, 800 acres, and includes Tele. 

scope Peak (alt. 11,045 ft.). An Seem ound wate 
supply was found and developed in 1935. 

The Roman Catholic Church leads all religion 
bodies, the bequest to later gene of the worl 
done by the Catholie missionaries who estab 
a string of 26 missions a day’s march apart from the ‘ 
Mexican line to upper San Francisco ior a , 


COLORADO. ae) 4 


AREA, 103,948 sq. m. 7th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1, nes 791; 334. os 


rank. Increase in decade, 10. 2% density, 9.94 
tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1 , 1,06 Bee, 
Capital, Denver; pop., 1930, b87,801 

WEALT@- 1929 est., $3,516,000,000; "$3,418 ee 
capita. 


Colorado, one of the Mountain States, pe 
bounded on the north by Wyoming and whe wane 
on the east by Nebraska and Kansas, on the sou 
by Oklahoma and New es and on the wes has j 
eb i led, bel 

Its to raphy is var! e. 
east nna’ Tranere but rising to t the elevations of the ‘iy 
Rocky Mountain range in the west, 40 peaks 
towering to an altitude of 14,000 feet. The Denver a 
& Kio Grande Western Railroud, noted tor its 
scenic beauty, ‘crosses Marshall Pass at an altivude. 
of 10.856 feet, and Tennessee Pass, near Leadv! ‘lle, 
has an altitude of 10,240. 

The Moffat single track railroad tunnel, eared 
tid long under James Peak at an altitude ‘of 9, or 

eet, was begun, Oct., 1923, and formally ned 
1928. It opened up a great territory west est of 


plains lands in the wee ; 


_ the Continental Divide. The Dotsero cut-off 
opened in June, 1934, is about 40 miles long an 
shortens the Rio Grande line from Denver to Salt 

. Lake City by 176 miles. 
_ Suils Vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 

? ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 

agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of mining 

and livestock: which come next. ‘ 

Of the 66,341,120 acres in the state, the census of 
? 1930 returned 28,876,171 acres in 59,956 farms, and 
~~ the value of land and. buildings at $629,346,675: 
Under irrigation aré 3,426,022 acres. The farm 
value of all erops, livestock and livestock products 
in 1935 was returned at $97,477,000 and in 1929 at 
$167,857,000. 

Colorado abounds in mineral wealth. Production 
for four years (000 omitted) with gold valued at 
$34.95 an ounce in 1934 and at $25.56 previously, and 
silver valued at $0.646 + an ounce; in 1934, at 
$0.71875 in 1935, and at $0.35 previously, was: 


c : 1982. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Gold; value...... $5,584 $6,207 $11,356 $12,225 
Silver, ozs........ 1,860 2,186 476 ,696 
Silver, value...... $466 $765 $2,247 $3,375 
Copper, lbs....... 8,976 9,667 13,047 13,341 

ead, Wsie.. 6.5: 338 4,803 ,435 10,640 
Coal, net tons.... 5,564 5,230 5,168 5,872 
Petroleum, bbis... 1,177 919 1,139 1,549 


Total mineral production was valued at $39,- 
719,000 in 1934, and $27,259,000 in 1933. 

There aré 900,000 acres of oil shale land. The 
State is first in radium and second in tungsten. The 
largest known deposit of molybdenum (an _ es- 
timated ore body of 100,000,000 tons) is at Climax. 

. Colorado leads all States in the production of sugar 
__ beets, and refineries in 1936 had an output of 290,000 
short tons of sugar. Recent harvests (000 omitted) 


eayrcrws 1934. 1935. 
ry Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
Wheat....... 5,776 504 952 
Cormega a. <i 2 3,368 1,558 12,464 
Potatoes..... 76 5,700 84 15,120 
' Sugar beets... 169 1,566 tons 142 1,817 tons 


‘The livestock census, 1935, returned 1,590,000 
attle, and 1,671,000 sheep. The wool clip was 

12,218,000 Ibs. 

__ The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 1,067 establishments (1,359 in 1931) with 
21,287 employees (24,788) earning $20,060,158 

Kf tee ), and the product valued at $135,868,- 

ae 7 ($183,469,363). 

The western ranges apound in forage gragses, on 
_ which large numbers of food animals and horses live 

| ~—s and ‘produce vast annual wealth. ° 

___ .. The climate is warm In summer and cold in winter, 
_ but dry, and stimulating. It is said that the sky is 

a “ abgolutely, cloudless in Denver (the capital and chief 

wa atty 5,280 feét above the sea) on 300 days of the 

’ year. These qualities have attracted many persons 

: desiring relief from tuberculosis. 

Railway facilities are plentiful, and freight tonnage 
and tourist travel) are heavy. The rapidly improv- 
ing highways are covered by many trans-continental 
automobile parties, which, en route, seek the local 
attractions of mountain and valley, chief among 

. which are the mineral springs at Colorado Springs 

t ‘and everywhere are unusual conformation an 

Cee The State has developed a wonderful 

highway through the State Park of great scenic 

_ beauty. The Royal one of the Arkansas, through 

whith the Denver & Rio Grande runs, is justly famed, 

and was spanned in 1929 by a suspension bridge 

_1,053 feet above the river. 

-__Iiliteracy 1s low at 2.8%of the whole population in 
1930; it was 3.2% in 1920. For the native whites 

_ it is 0.8%; for the foreign-born whites, 8.6%; for the 

Negroes, 3.9%; and for the other races, chiefly Mexi- 
cans (who number 57,676), 22.7%. Higher educa- 
‘tion is served by the State University at Boulder, 

, University of Denver, Colorado College at Colorado 
c Springs, State Agricultural College at porcoling 
‘State Teachers’ College at Greeley, the State Normal 

____ School at Gunnison, and the State School of Mines at 
_ Golden, which has advanced far in mineralogic 

science, Public school expenditure, 1930, was $24,- 

cc, 498,540; pupils registered, 231,728. 

_ Execution of criminals is by’ lethal gas. 


? CONNECTICUT. 


- ARBA, 4,965 sa. m. 46th in rank. 


rae 


hy 


1935, 1,717,000 
072. 


_. Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States ot 
the Union, is situated in New England; bounded on 
the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 


h prperare set an 

We wes setisd eerly tn 
rom 

York, 


Puritans 


ing has reduced the timber supply materially, ‘The 
a be 1 The Cons 


and in 1910, 2,185,788 acres in 26,815 farms. 
value of land and buildings in farms it 1930 was re- 
turned at $227,412,905 ($190,270,827 in 1920, an 

$38,319,221 in 1910). The value of all crops, live- 
stock, and livestock products, marketed ‘in 1935 
by gece eg at as compared with $67,209,000 in 


The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
24,000; cattle, 173,000 (including 142,000 milk 
cows); sheep, 7,000; swine, 25,000. : 

Tobacco is a very great source of wealth; 18,578,000 
lbs. were grown from 13,600 acres in 1933; 14,748,000 
Ibs. from 10,300 acres in 1934, and 16,905,000 from 
12,100 acres in 1935. ; 

The state is now intensely industrial, the census of 
1930 returning the population as urban, 1,131,770; 
tural, 475,133. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 2,410 establishments (2,817 in 1931) re 
183,322 employees (192,174) earning $157,607, Ie 
($199,395.643), and a product valued at $634,704,- 
835 ($797,948,441). The leading ins is the pfo- 
duction of brass articles. The state is also noted 
for the manufacture of machinery ahd hardware, 
textiles, fur-felt hats, corsets, typewriters, clocks, 
needles and pins and hooks and eyes. 

Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing jndus- 
try, Connecticut has in the capital, Hartford, also 
the insurance centre of the United States. 

In early days shipping was important, but is 
to-day relatively negligible. excepting for toastwise 
water-borne traffic. he prevalence of good roads 
has enabled the development of many motor truck 
lines, which haul immense quantities of go : anc 
materials to market without utilizing the railway 
for any part of the haul, while the same good roads 
have multiplied automobile tourist travel. . 

Before the influx of foreigners illiteracy was almost 
nil. Itis now, 1930, 4%% (6.2% in 1920). Among 
the native whites it is 0.4%; among the foreign-born 
whites, 14.6%; and among the Negroes, 4.9%. 

Yale University, at New Haven, founded in 1701, _ 
has. grown to be a world-famed institution, with 
5.000 students. Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Trinity College at Hartford, Connecticut 
State College at Storrs, and Connecticut College for 
Women at New London are also important. Public 
school expenditure, 1930, was $35,363,754; 240,000 
pupils were enrolled. : 


DELAWARE. 


AREA, 2,370 sq.m. 47th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 238,380: ae i 
ra cata aia Sv, Seal sea 
Oo Sy. m. Census estimate, Jul . 000: 
Captial, Dover; pop., 1930, 4800. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $725,000,000; $2,056 per capita. 
Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, next > 

to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the South At- 


and on 
the west by Maryland and Pennsylvania, . It is 110 
of 35 mi 


acres, land 


and buildings being valued x $o0o4 747. “Corn | . 


and wheat are the chief p' 
in tomato packing, and famous for its peach crop 
Its flat, alluvial soils: practically unbi pee “el ai 

: : f y unbroken, y a: <i 
in 1935, $17,468,000 farm income. Is and : 
are taken extensively, : Sipe: a : 


a 


» large manufacturing 


7 va 


The States—Descriptive. 


Relative to the size and population, Delaware has 

interests: Wil ton, at the 
northern tip of the State, near Philadelphia, has 
most of the industries. Leather and kuitting lead. 
The large parent plant of the duPunt powder works 
is in the valley of the Brandywine. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 328 establishments (383 in ea with 
Wie tao DOE» Saute valten' sFAUGHCE 

830, , and a product valued at ,410, 
($01,140,874). 

Wilmington. is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was con- 
verted in 1927 into a sea-level canal. 

Native whites number 188,809 (79.2%), and Ne- 
groes, 32,602 (13.7%). literacy was 4.0%, as com- 
pared with 5.9% in 1920 and 8.1% in 1910; Negro 
illiteracy was 13.2%, as compared with 19.1% in 
1920. Ability to read and write is a requisite for 
voting. Public school expenditure, 1930, was 
$5,071,357. 

Delaware had been the only State to retain the 
whipping post as a punishment for criminals, but 
Maryland resumed the practice in 1933, after a 40- 
year abandonment. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
AREA, 70sq.m. (Land surface, 38,407 acres.) 49th 
in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 486,869; 41st in 
rank. Increase in decade, 11.3%; Censity, 695.5 to 
Sq. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 594,000. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $1,860,000,000; $3,849 per 
capita. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of tne Federal 
Government of the United States. Its area was 
originally 100 square miles taken from the sov- 
ereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia's por- 
tion south from the Potomac in 1846 was ceded back 
to that State. It lies on the west central edge of 
Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite V ‘ 
It is in the South Atlantic group. he District is 
co-terminus with the City of Washington. 

Almost the entire activity is governmental; there 
were, June 1, 1936, 117,103 civil service employees 
in the city. industrial activity is output for local 
consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 


en 


mi 
railway sto t 
+ +) nion Station in Washington is one 


The 


is the fact that the government is by the Congress 
directly as to legislation, and by Executive m- 
missioners, named by the President of the United 
for three years, and confirmed by the Senate. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 
. Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, do 
not enjoy the franchise and do not vote on either 
national or municipal matters. Many persons re- 
siding-in the District of Columbia are appointed to 
governmental positions through the Civil Service 
Laws and when accepting such positions, they do not 
give up their voting residence in the States. If they 
retain this voting residence, the laws of the various 
States permit them to vote as residents of such he ne 

Physically, the distinctive feature is the excellen 
Lien lane done there by Major Pierre I’Enfant, 
French engineer, at the instance of George Wash- 
ington. He, dra on French history, laid out 
the city with wide diagonal avenues, traversing 
streets planned on the “gridiron’’ method with 
“circles” at the chief intersections. 

The Capitol with its white dome, and flanked 
by the Senate and House office buildings, dominates 
the city. May ae due west runs the Mall to the 

W: 


Henry Bacon, enshrining the statue 
Bee tnpanoioatce by Daniel C. French; beyond 
ge ae ey ne Par] ia me Bridge. 
isnuing of the new Memorial Highway leading to 
t. Vernon. Bs 
triangle formed by Constitution Avenue 
oo aie oni side of the Mall, ten blocks, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Fourteenth Street, five blocks, 
now stand imposing new Departmental buildings 


a 
541 
for which Congress appropriated $115,000,000. From 
the base of the triangle fronting the White House 
grounds rises the huge Commerce building; beyond 
i Pennsylvania Avenue are the Customs and 
the Post Office buildings; and along Constitution 
Avenue are, successively, Labor, Interstate Com- 
merce, Internal Revenue, Justice and, in the apex, 
the Archives buildings. The Commerce building 
has 1,142,000 sq. ft. of space and cost $17,200,000. 
The Labor building cost $4,740,000; Interstate Com- 
merce, $4,450,000; Post Office, $9,300,000; Internal 
Revenue, $10,400,000; Justice, $10,225,000; and 
Archives, $12,617,000. 

East of the Capitol is the white marble temple- 
like Supreme Court building ($10,000,000), opened 
with ceremony in October, 1935. West of the 
White House lot the new Interior Department 
building ($11,000,000) is rising; and the new building 
for the Federal Reserve Board by the National Acad- 
emy of Science is under way. South of the Ma 
are the enlarged Agriculture Department buildings. 

Notwithstanding these spacious new office build- 
ings the Federal Government pays over $2,000,000 
rental a year for mansions, hotels, office buildings, 
etc., to find room for its workers. 

The city plan is overseen by the Commission of 
Fine Arts, Charles Moore of Detroit, Chairman. 
Other notable buildings include the Pan-American, 
the Red Cross, the D. A. R. Continental Hall, 
Cochran Art Gallery, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Scottish Rite Temple, the Freer Art 
Gallery and the Episcopal Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul now being built on Mount St. Alban. 

The magnificent and richly decorated building of 
the Library of Congress, east of the Capitol, covers 
344 acres and was built at a cost of over $6,000,000. 
The Library is the largest in the world, the books 
filling 165 miles of shelving. Nearby is the beautiful 
Folger Shakespeare Memorial Library, a gift to the 
nation by the late Henry Clay Folger. Housed in 
the Departments and other institutions are about 
200 special libraries of great diversity and value. 

Across the Ree pee reached by the new Key 
and the new Memorial Bridge (1,452 feet long). is the, 
Arlington National Cemetery. Here is a chapel and 
open-air marble amphitheatre seating 5,000, and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

Washiagton streets are well shaded. Rock Creek 
Park is noted for its natural beauties. The Zoo- 
logical Garden and the Botanical Garden are also 
tamous. 

Hire | wealthy Americans in late years have erected 
palatial dwellings in Washington, and there are many 
fine country estates nearby, with desirable subur- 
ban centres on all sides. The census of 1930 re- 
turned 106 farms, with a total of 3,071 acres. 

The assessed valuation of property subject to 
pet roperty taxes for the fiscal year ending June 

0, 1932, was $1,845,000,000. The tax rate was 
$51.33 per $1,000, and total receipts from taxes and 
miscellaneous sources was $45,285,000, of which the 
United States contributed a subvention of $9,500,000. 
All governmental costs of the District aggregated 
$48,134,000. There is no funded debt. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 386 establishments (492 in 1931), with 
7,969 employees (8,668) earning $11,185,041 ($14,- 
062,328) and a product valued at $61,284,125 
($79,458,089). The leading industry is printing. 

Washington has the largest number of telephones 
(178,761 in Jan. 1, 1934) of any city in the world 
in proportion to population, being 35.31 to every 
100 persons. 

In the District were registered, Dec. 31, 1934, 
145,807 passenger automobiles and 17,263 motor 
trucks, not including those government owned. 
The proportion is 1 to 3.05 of the population, ex- 
ceeded only by Nevada (1 to 2.92) and California 


(1 to 3.02). 

Congress enacted a new divorce law for the Dis- 
trict, effective Aug. 7, 1935, under which in addition 
to infidelity (for thirty-five years the only ground) 
divorces may now be granted for desertion after — 
two years, voluntary separation for five years 
without cohabitation, conviction of a felony in- p 
volving moral turpitude and sentence for not less 
than two years to a penal institution. The new 
law also permits the granting of a legal separation 
for cruelty which may be enlarged into absolute 
divorce r two years. Residence of one year 
is required of applicants, where the cause for divorce 
has occurred in the District, but a residence of two 
years of applicants basing petitions on causes 
originating outside of the District. 4 

Negroes number 88,388 (25.9%) and native born 
whites, 223,930 (65.6%). The percentage of il- 
literacy is 1.6%, as compared with 2.8% in 1920; 
Negro illiteracy is 4.1%, a reduction from 8.6% in 
1920. Public school expenditures, 1930, was $12,- 
537,328; enrollment was 46,671, ‘ 


ly, the Distriet of Columbia is ‘far | 
e higher institutions Georgetown 
Catholic), Geo fis Washingten. ene 


: Am 
Methodist, Unive: eat ‘niversity 
egroes, and two normal schools for the train- 
ot Teachers. 
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’ FLORIDA. 
~— _ ARPA, 58,666 sq.m. 21st in rank. 

BO: LATION, Census of 1930, 1,468 211; 31st in 
; Tan panereabe: in decade, 51.4%: densit ity. 24.9 
_tosq Census estimate, July 1, 1935.1 ,614,000. 
a Caplial, “Tallahassee; pop., 1930, 700. 

“e WEALTH, 1929 ést., $2, 905, 000, Boos, $2,029 per 
—~ capita. 
. Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered Easter 
SS asday: March 27, 1513, by the Spaniard, Ponce de 
Leon, in his seareh for the “fountain of perpetual 
youth,” is the southeasternmost point of the United 
_, States, bounded on the north by Georgia and 
- Ala jma, of the east by the Atlantic Oceati, on the 
h by the Straits of Florida, and on the west by 
Gene Gulf of Mexico. Its coast line is 3,751 miles. 
, Fiotida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
e Wvergiades, which are being drained and provided 
~ th rodds to make available large potential agricul- 
tural wealth. The @rainage district embraces 
4,927,759 acres, of which one-quarter is owned by 
the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 
‘The State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 
ase forests and large forests of second growth pine. 
rom them comes about one-fourth of the national 

supply. of “naval stores.” In the crop year 1931-32, 
ae 343 establishments pegpuned ee 000. 50-gal. barrels 

of turpentine and 527,000 5 0-lb. barrels of rosin 

val dat about $6,500,000. eae numbered 
about. 13,000. The value of the product in 1933 was 


48860 

rise, the vegetation is sub-trepleal. and in 

tne ae ior is yc oniterque tree-clad, sandy régiou 
ETS, Citrus fruits have been developed highly. 

; b-tropical products prevail in fruits which 

' 35 inéluded 16,000,000 boxes of oranges and 

_ 10,500,000 of grapefruit; 10,000 boxes of limes; 9,000 

4 boxes of pineapples, and 50,000 50-lb. crates of 

; Ocados, all valued at about $40,245.000, and a 

; mercial truck output valued at $23,109, 000. The 

; i value of all crops, livestock and livestock prod- 

f y 1935, was $112,162,000. Cotton Fae cs, 

¢ ,653 bales from 86,000 acres in 193. 

ahs 1935, returtied: 


0 a 
, 41,000; cattle, 788,000 ‘dncluding 
:'eows): sheep, 39,000: and swine, 


) t and future source of great wealth are 

afure deposits of phosphate rock, whence 

Mis -war more than 1,000,000 tons were 

ported. t foreign use a land feftilizer, and much 

yas used domestically. 0 Tn 1088: 2,648,660 long 

Bi: Valued at $8,035, 520 my 1985; and 2,446,000 
is valued at $8, 076,60 

ae ore the Guat Niguda in 1935 amounted 


he United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
rted 1,474 establishments (1,677 in 1931), with 
ocnaperess (50,123) earning $24, 105 
ay oo the product valued at $116,280,- 
ae . The leading industry is lumber 
aus ‘er i including planing mill 


or 
ieee Roosevelt on Sept. 3, 1935; approved 
| the, AN ag of $5,000,000 ‘from the Work 
lief Fund to t 
th reliminary work upon a sea-level ship waterway 
— to cross Get State from Jacksonville to Port Inglis 
on thé Gulf of Mexico, utilizing the St. John’s 
_ River Np Palatka, the Oklawaha, and the With- 
Yael Yea rivers. The new canal was expected to 
provide a shorter and safer route for ocean-going 
- vessels, shorten the voyage from New York to New 
rleans’ by from one to two and a@ half days, and 
ve erally $7,500,000 in transportation costs. 
pe Te kien, cost ies $147, ANG: ,000. Congiees, 
vi refused to grant an appropriation 
or_continuin the work. ert 
he State Hotel Commission estimated that the 
; -35 season brought into the ieee 1,750,000 
jourists who spent dbout $650,000,0 
‘lorida in 1935 enactéd a new alvoron: law changing 
5 psn requirement from one year to ninety 


he War Department engineérs for 


Congress ‘on May 14, 1934, authorized the es- 
al ment of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 

ey upon donation to the Federal Government 
the necessary lands, acquisition of which will 
are, beveea cease oe park will border the 


f Mex jiami Trail on th 
orth to Cape Sable, whi is 3 aie further sout! 


changed 


moiles, beil ; sie, ‘hod 
ie a je ae the 0. Cenk cit AG 
the te was foun 
ited. 18 tines and has 
French, British, Confederate. ane 
Tiliteracy, which was 13. 8% in 1910, 
1920, was reduced further to 7. 1a in BS. ge 
the native whites it.is 1.9%; among the Jorelen porn 
among the Ni a 18.8% (2 ge 
in 1920). egroes number 431,828, re 29.8 %: 
John B. Stetson University at-De Land, the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville, Rollins "College at 
Winter Park, and the State College for Women 
at the Capital, Tallahassee, are the leading éeducation- 
al institutions. 
Expenditures for public schools in 1934 was ae - 
669,000. School enrollment, 1934, was 382,510. 


CGEORCIA. 


AREA, 59,265 sq.m. 20th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,908,506; 14th in 


rank. Increase in decade, 0. 4%: density, 49.0 
to sq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 3,345,000. 
Capitai, Atlanta; pop., 1930, 366. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $4,442, 000, 000; $1,528 per 


capita 

Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. {[t is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. The State celebrated, on Feb. 12, 1933, 
the 200th anniversary of the landing of Gov. James 
BE. Oglethorpe and his company of 114 at the mouth 
of the Savannah River to establish the colony. 

Agriculture is very important. Of the 37,584,000 
acres of land area, the census of te returned pee 
119,906 acres in 255,598 farmis (310,732 in 1920, a 
shrinkage of 17.5%). The value of land and build- 
ings was returned as $578,833;399. The farm value 
of all erops, livestock and ‘livestock products in 1935 
was $232,000,000, and in 1934, $205,000,000. 

Recent harvests (000 omitted) have been: 


1934. 1935. 
Acres. Product.. Acres. Product 
Corn, bu...... 3,927 oy ues 010 3,919 43,109 
Tobacco, lbs. . 51 72 68,053 
Peanuts, Ibs. /779 467, 400 ”" 789 552,300 
sea ‘pales. 2, 147 995 2,195 yes! 


e value of the peanut crop alone was $17,674,- 

000 is 1935; 14,956,800 in 1934; $11,858,000 hy 1933: 
$5. 175,000 in 1932: $7, 158,000 in 1931; $12,224,000 
in 1930, and $13, 592, 000 in 1929. In the raising of 
eotton ‘Georgia, ‘which had been second place, fell 
in 1932 to sixth, rose in 1933 to fourth, and was in 
third place in 1984. : 
The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
25,000; mules, 334,000; cattle (including 398, 000 
wiallk cows), By 100, 000; sheep, 34,000; swine, 1, 273, - 


The United States census of manufactures, 1933, - 
reported 2,223 establishments (2,851 in 1931) with 
128,736 employees (119,531) earning $67,415,287 
S77 o18 158). and & produet valued at $386,210, 906 


The 125 cotton mills in 1935 operated 3,213,412 
active a and 54,969 active looms, and. con- 
sumed 956,310 bales of cotton. 

The lumber cut, mostly pine, 1934 was 476, 221 
M. bd. ft., as compared with 473,246 M. bd- ft: in 
1933. Enormous areas of originally heavily ieeeiten 
pret have been denuded, as in most of the Southern 

ates. 

Georgia supplies one-half of the Ae sp and 
resin (naval stores) produced in the United States, 
the value of its outpyt in 1933 being $8,617,000 
from 449 extablishments employing 12,751 hands: 

Tne State has important. mineral resources, coal, 
iron, manganese, gold and silver, ‘not yet highl: 
developed, and fisheries of oysters and other stalk 
fish. are considerable. 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. The value of ex- 
ports carat from Savannah and Brunswick in 1935 
Mic: ee 503, 130, 4946 3 

e census 0: returned 23,05) 
native whites and 1,071,125 (368% iY (02.2%) 
decrease from 1,206,365 (41.7%) = 4 20. 
and Mississippi are the only states having more than 
a million Negroes. Illiteracy in the state Rags, 9.49%, 
in 1930, a notable reduction from 15. 3 oe in 1920 aud 
20 7% in 1910. Illiteracy among the Negroes 

9.9% in 1930, a deer ia ae 29.1% in 1920, 
Seno enrollment was 756, and _ expenditur 
for public schools was $19, eH, 000 in 1932. 


ions for higher education. 
ity and cap:tal, is accounted one 


cities of uic South, and nation- 
Digh place in banking strength. 
: ludes the suburb: 
administered) has 359,668. 


IDAHO. 


AREA, 83.888 sq.m. 12th In rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930. 445,022: 43d in 
rank. Increase in decade, 3.2% ; density, 5.4 to sq.m. 
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Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 479,000. Capital, 
Boise; pop., 1930, 21,544. 
yer eg 1929 est., $1,829,000,000; $4,119 per 


Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west of 
the Rockies in the Pacific Coust region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad levei 
plateaus. It classes as of the irrigation States 
agriculturally, the lands when watered being ex- 
ceedingly productive, fruit raising having been 
highly developed. Most of the plains lands which 
have not been reclaimed by irrigation remain un- 
productive, with considerable livestock thereon. 

The Rocky Mountains form the northeastern 
boundary from the Yellowstone Park continued 
by the Bitter Root and Coeur d'Alene to Cabinet 
thence the line goes due north to Canada. All 
the drainage is west chiefly by the Snake River 
to the Columbia. Mount Hyndman, 12,078 feet, 
in the Sawtooth Range in Central Idaho, is the 
highest peak. The Snake River rising in Wyoming 
flows through southern part of Idaho and north 
for 200 miles forms part of the western boundary 
between Idaho and Oregon and Washington. Its 
course is marked by many falls. The Salmon River, 
a tributary in the middle of the State, is navigable 
for flatboats for 400 miles and flows through one of 
the longest canyons in the world which is filled 
with game. The climate is dry and stimulating. 

Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re 
sources, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has already built several important irrigation proj- 
ects, in addition to many private projects. 

The farm value of all crops, livestock and live- 
stock products marketed in 1935 was $77,274,000 as 
compared with $129,237,000 in 1929. The number of 
farms, 1930, was 41,674 with 9,346,908 acres; 2,152,176 

ted. ‘The value of land and buildings 


acres are ated. 
Was returned as $417,249,572. 
The harvests (000 omitted) have been: e 
1934. 1935. 
Wh 906 i696 Agi os 
eat , p 
Oats. 2. <. 132 4,488 152. 5,168 
Barley... 134 4,288 154 5,236 
Potatoes.. 104 19,610 89 17,800 
Sugarbeets 34 294 tons 53 561 tons 


The livestock industry is very great; cattle in 
1036 und sheep. 2 169,000, the wool slip belng 
cows); and shee ,000, the wool clip being 
{8°s67,000, Ibs. (18,445,060 i 1934, and 17,372,000 
Ibs. in 1933). 

In 1933, 316,000 M. bd. ft. of lumber was cut 
(248,378 in 1932, 499,899 in 1931, 840,409 in 1930, 
and 1,028,791 in 1929). The forest wealth is large; 
white and yellow pine, larch, white fir and ce 
supply activity to many mills, It is claimed that the 
sa 1 at Potlatch, Idaho, cutting 750,000 feet 
daily, is the largest in the world. Idaho pine is 
famous for ship and yacht masts. Mineral produc- 
tion (000 omitted) was: 

1935. 
$2, 


1933. 1934. 
2, 


ue... $846.7. $1,651 964 935 

Saree euee 6,717. 6,988 1394 10,242 
Silver, value $1/894.2 $2:445.8 $4780 $7,361 

, Poppet 1s. 4 B83 ak'7a7 rue ‘y4b'406 
” Zine, Ibs... . 20,504 - 41,936 491598 59,600 


‘ihe aroese te. eon. a i wae A 
t , an e value given is at the n 

332 05 Be eine: Silver pear in 1934 exceeded 

_ that of all states except Utah, and the value given is 

pA 5 x 


Penity of Georgia (1785) are | 193 


Developed water power in Idaho, Jan. 1, 1933¢~ 
aggregated 347,722 h.p. with 4,032,000° potential 
power 50% of the time awaiting development. . 

Few states equal Idaho's 1.1% of illiteracy in1930,. 
a reduction from 1.5% in 1920. Among tne native 
whites it is 0.4%, Educational institutions show 
an unusually large proportion in sehool—1l14,38z _ 
of the total state population of 445,032; or one for * 
each four persons. Higher institutions are the 
University of Idaho at Moscow, the College of Idaho 
at A or Abe i oe Roepe schools at Lewisto.. . — 
and Albion. Public school expend Sod 
s1oage ee expenditure, 1930, was — if 

Gov. Ross signed in April, 1931, a new divorce bil) 
making 90 days’ residence in Idaho sufficient; alsu 
a marriage bill requiring a lapse of five days between 
the obtaining of a license and the marriage ceremony __ 


ILLINOIS. 


AREA, 56.665 sq.m, 23d in rank. \ ea 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 7,630,654; 3d in 
rank. Increase in decade, 17.3%; densitv, 134.2 
tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 7,817,000.  __ 
Capital, Springfield; pop., 1930, 71,864. , 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $24,356,000,000; $3,227 per 
capita. f ee arr 
Illinois, the third most populous State of the 
Union, lies in the East North Central group, its : 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the — 
Mississippi River flowing along its western bound 
line, the Ohio River along its southern end. Toe 
bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the east Ly 
(udiana, on the south by Kentucky and Missowi — 
and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. It is in- — 
tensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, and fore- 
most in water and rail transportation. M 
Chicago, the second city of the country, has a 
population of 3,375,235 by_the census of 1930, an — 
increase of 24.87% in the decade which is partially 
due to the annexation of 10 square miles of terri- 


gain in 1910- 4 1 I 
3.987.058) of which Chicago forms the large part, now 
has more than half of the population of the State. 
The estimate for Jan. 1, 1936, was 3,575,000. AF 
The Census of 1930 showed that the Negro popu- 
lation of Chicago had doubled in the decade, increas- 
ing from 109,458 in 1920 to 233,903; Poles increased 
from 137,611 to 149,622; Germans decreased from 
112,283 to 111,360; Irish decreased from 5 
Scandinavians increased from 


scarcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast 
once largely wooded, now with but 10 per ce: 
forest cover. With the exception of Iowa, no 
State has so large a proportion of lands susce; 
of cultivation. fn ¥ : LS 

It is provided with remarkable mileage of river-— 
ways, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Wabash, — 
which skirts the. southeastern corner. The Illino 
River is the principal intrastate river. An artific! } 
waterway is the important Chicago Drainage C - 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Illinois River, a unique engineering devi 
which supplies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal — 
district around the city and the Chicago River, and 
reverses the natural tendency to drain into 
Michigan. The canal has been extended from Loe 

ort to the Illinois River at Starved Rock, and 
Btoot channel dredged in the river to the Mississipp' 
The first standard tow of barges reached Chicag: 
from New Orleans June 22, 1933. Five locks ove 
come the 129 feet difference in elevation ot 2 t 
ends. The waterway was built at a cost of 
000,000. y et 

Although second to Texas, which has 16,892 i; 
Illinois, in 1936 with 12,476 miles of railway has 1 
SEN eT etd greater, Tall vayr Panacea 
Sta icago being e grea ; ay centre | 
in ne ware To Chicago come all the great railway — 
systems from the East and South and from Chicago ; 


paras 


544 


- 
: Northwest and California. ae 
‘Traffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
_ “has reached huge proportions, the receipts in 1932 
r f,000 short tons and shipments 2,112,000 
The bulk of the receipts are iron ore 


Corporation in Gary, Ind., a suburb of Chicago. 
Leading industries aré the steel mills and blast 
maces, foundfies and machine shops, électric 
machinery factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
construction and repair shops, and agricultural imple- 
ment factories. THe printing and publishing plants 
are very important; also the clothing houses. 
> {illinois ranked fourth in number of its industrial 
: wage earners in 1933, and third in value of products, 
Tt ranked sixth in the value of its exports, $321,- 
776,759 in 1929; fifth, $200,909,613, in 1930; and 
$141,008,291 in 1931; and seventh, $66,958,484, in 
1932. : : 


- area of thi 
ow 
to 


Coke produc- 

1935, was 1,668,523 net tons. Petroleum out- 

35, was 4,305,000 bbis.; in 1934, 4,479,000 

in 1933, 4,244,000 bbls.;. in 1932, 4,661,000 

is in 1931, 5,039,060 bbls.; and in 1930, 5,736,000 

sy. 

Pig iron production, 1935, was 2,224,132 gross 

‘valued at $39,092,488; in 1934, 1,430,841 tons 

ued at $25,357,717; in 1933, 1,269,940 tons valued 

$20,063,481; in 1932, 731,872 tons valued at 

,298; in 1931, 7,834 tons vatlied, at 
3,510; and 

144, 


in 1930, 3,050,748 tons valued at 
Primary zin¢ produced in 1935 was 
34 ort. tons. The aggregate value of all the 
eral production in 1934 was $89,212,000. 
livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
mules; 115,000; cattle, 2,630,000 (including 
ilk cows); sheep, 670,000; Swine, 3,510,- 
ckens, 20,768,479. The output of dairy 
products in 1933 was valued at $25,623,000. 
: linois by the census of 1930 had 214,497 farms, 
3 g 30,695,339 acres. Land and _ buildings 
ed.at $3,336,049,028. The value of all 
tock and livestock products marketed, 
was returned as $436,044;000, as compared 
582.280,000 in 1929. Everything Epos. 
the temperate zone is produced—all cereals, 
etables, fruit and livestock. 
The harvests (000 omitted) have been: 
| u 


934, 1935. 
Acres. Bushels. Acres.  Bushels. 
ALi 1,854 29,495 1,849 26,800 
AY ee 7,159 146,760 7,589 288,382 
eosekd ts .029 33,319 3,847 107,716 
See 93 884 74 ‘1,8 


Chieago Board of Trade is the principal grain 
exchange of the country. - 

1s showed 2.4% of illiteracy in 1930; among 
e whites it is 0.6%; among the foreign-born 

9%, and among the Negroes, 3.6%. 


is 


‘the 


eis 


training ues teachers. The most prominent univer- 
é es are the University of Illinois at Urbana, 11,083 
dents; the University of Chicagc (endowed with 
more than $30,000,000 by John D. Rogekefeller), 
5; Northwestern University at Evanston, 8,010; 
z ayaa Pare at ei age ease Milliken 
University al ecatur, 1, 3 penditure on 
pu tic schools, 1930, was $153,318,169. 
Tourists find a wealth of art centres in Chicago; 
‘ OL alte a as peruse eta gh eee eee 
\rt, h many art schools. cago is a great 
‘fational convention resort. hs 
~, cago’s park and boulevard system, as planned, 
‘ Ate ie pe Tabet ambitious ever conceived by any 
city in the world, with three large parks already 
veloped, connected by a wide boulevard along 
e lake front cutting through the heart of the city, 
out by some of the greatest city 


the 
‘ whole laid . 
‘ preasite and landscape architects in the world. 


diate all thé trains with central lines to the Pacific 


INDIANA, — 
ARBA, 36,354 sq. m. 37th in rank. ae ee i 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 3,238,503; 11th in 

rank. Increase in decade, 16.18: density. 88.7 

to sq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 3,429,000. 

Capital, Indianapolis, pop., 1930, 364,161. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $9,910,000,000; $3,082 per 

capita, 

Indiana, in the Hast North Central region, touches 
Lake Michigan at the northwestern corner of the 
State and is bounded on the north by Michigan, on 
the east by Ohio and Kentucky, on the south by 
Kentucky, and on the west by Illinois. The Ohio 


| River, important in navigation, skirts the_ entire 


southern side, and the Wabash River, also sus- 
ceptible of greater navigation development, forms 
about half of the western boundary line. There are 
550 miles of riverways navigable. 

In general, Indiana occupies a fairly level table- 
Iand and was once a glacial moraine. The climate 
is characteristic of the Middle West, warm in summer 
and rather cold in winter. 

Transportation is heavy, with 7,187 miles of rail- 
ways.. Immense tonnage moves riverwise on the 


Ohio and Wabash, and also enormous tonnage _ 


enters and leaves the Lake Michigan ports of 
Whiting, Standard Oil town; Indiana Harbor and 
Gary (United States Steel Corporation city), in Iron 
ore, steel products, cereals and coal. Electric 
interurban traffie is the heaviest in the country. 


‘The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 3,373 establishments (4,097 in 1931) with 
198,940 employees (212,614) earning $172,055,471 
($232,318.653), and a product valued at $1,040,- 
143,315 ($1,394,212,819). The six petroleum re- 
fineries in 1933 employed 4,965 workmen with wages 
aggregating $6,500,000 and an output valued at 
$113,219,000. 


Indiana ranks fifth in coal production, with 15,- 
440,000 net tons in 1935; 14,820,000 tons in 1934; 
13,761,052 tons in 1933; 13,323,573 tons in 1932; 
14,795,165 tons in 1931, and 16,489,962 tons in 
1930. ' Petroleum production in 1935 was 757,000 
bbls.; in 1934, 838,000 bbls.; in 1933, 737,000 bbls.; 
in 1932, 804,000 bbls.; in 1931, 840,000 bblis.; and 
in 1930, 904,000 bbls. The output of pig iron in 
1935 was 2,182,798 gross tons valued at $38,809,232; 
in 1934, 1,545,011 tons valued at $27,187,989; 
and in 1930, 3,195,577 tons valued at $52,869,137. 


The State has, in seven counties, more than 45,- 
000,000,000 tons of accessible oil shale and the 
Federal Government has withdrawn 52,000 acres 
of oil lands from entry_ 

Of the 23,068,000 acres in the State, 19,688,675 
acres are contained in 181,570 farms. census of 1930, 
the value of the jand and pullctnge being returned 
as $1,415,542,192. The value of all crops, livestotk 
and _ livestoek products Marketed was returned 
1935 at 
in 1929. 

Corn production in 1935 was 153,444,000 bu. from 
4,038,000 acres, exceeded only by Iowa, and Illinois. 


in 
$261,611,000, as compared with $356,023,000 


The.wheat harvest was 28, 18,000 bu. from -1,846,- ~ 


000 acres. 

aod, cle 0s Oo inlading 93.00 ae 
14,417,072. ; 
és eueor of dairy products, 1933, was valued 


The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses 
400,000; cattle, 1,485,000 (includi: 795,000 milk 
cows); sheep, 805,000; swine. 2.357000, : 


Indiana has five educational institutions of fame— 
De Pauw. University at Greencastle, with 1,200 
students; Indiana University at Bloomington, 4,600; 
University of Notre Dame, Catholic, at South Bend, 

,600; Purdue University at Lafayette, 3,700, and 
Wabash College at Crawfordsville, 370, The census 
of 1930 showed 685,895 in the schools and illiteracy 
for the state stand at 1.7% as compared with 
2.2% in 1920. Among thé native whites it is 0.9%; 
among the foreign-born whites, 10.1%; and among 
the Negroes, 6%. The negro ef gan oe is 111,982. 
Expenditure on public schools, 1930, was $62,969,291. 

Hor the last six decades thé centre of population 
of the United States has been in the southern part 
of Indiana, moving very slowly west. f 

The Democratic legislatures of 1933 gave to Gi 
MeNutt sweeping authority to curtail or eohieh ns 
of the 168 State bureaus, commissions. or depart- 
ments and to reorganize the State Government 
pars cae ies of gees bis divisions; com- 

ustry, audit and control, law, eduea- 
tion, publie works, State; and treasury. "i nee 


iat 
mea | 


° 


re 


AREA, 56,147 sq. m. 


at 

REA ; ™. 24th in rank. 

‘POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,470,939: 19th in 
Tank. Increase in decade, 2.7%: density, 43.9 
Bia, 2- Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 2,534,000. 
Capital, Des Moines, pop., 1930, 142,559. 

fore 1929 est., $11,385,000,000; $4,617 per 


Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 

It is very level, only one point of elevation being 
1,675 feet above the mean. | Iowa claims the largest 
proportion of actuntiv arable lands cf uli States 
and proves it by the immense agricultural production, 
soll and climate combining to give it that prestige; 
the climate being Middle West characteristically. 

The land area of the state is 35,575,040 acres; of 
which 34.019.332 acres are contained in 214,928 farms, 
census of 1930. with a value of land and buildings 
returned at $4,224.506,083. The value of all crops, 
livestock and livestock products marketed in 1935 
pI ea as compared with $746,647,000 
n . 

Iowa is the greatest of the corn-producing States. 
Recent harvests (000 mitted) have been: 


1934. 1935. 
Acres Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
CAEL, vate 8,986 195,895 9,525 352,425 
Wheat.... 302 3,506 371 6,118 
Oats..... 4,682 58,625 5,946 205,136 
Hay, tame 3,246 2,983 tons 3,204 5,292 tons 


Cattle in 1936 numbered 4,570,000 (including 
1,855,000 milk cows); sheep, 1,193,000; swine, 6,- 
250,000; and chickens, 27, 61,742 The wool clip 
was 9,640,000. Dairy products in 1933 were valued 
at $48,885,000. 

The United States census of manufactures. 1933, 
reported 2,217 establishments (2,776 in 1931) with 
52,137 employees (60,956) earning $45,227,773 
($68,402,189), and a product valued at $381,668,145 
($560,810,822). The leading industry was meat- 
packing (wholesale), with 18 establishments, 9,160 
employees earning $7,808,000 having an output 
valued at $119,585,000. 

Transportation is highly developed, with rail- 
ways literally ribbing the State, for vast throucth, 
as well as large local, tonnage. River tonnage on 
the Mississippi. moves in large volume, with much 
on-the Missouri. 

Coal underlies about 19,000 square miles; 3,345,000 
net tons were mined in 1934, and 3,468,000 tons in 
1935. Lead is found in the northeastern part, and 
the quarry eg cis is heavy. 

The census of 1930 returned the population of Iowa 
white, and found the native-born whites 
to pe 92.4% of the whole. The illiteracy 
was Led ae of all the States, a reduction from 
1.1% in E 

There are about 745,000 enildren at school in 
Towa, or one for each four of the population. The 
public school system is highly advanced; expenditure 
on the public schools, 1930, was $50,736,526. 

‘The Coliege of Agriculture at Ames is claimed 
to be the leading institution of that character in the 
country. It has 5,300 students, and has pursued 
scientific investigation along all lines that appertain 
to agrarian interests, with much original research, 
and Ser conma of Bee +6 — oe paints 

uction and care. ‘The Univers’ of Towa 
oe City has 8,500 matriculated. e Iowa State 
Teachers College has a country-wide reputation. 


KANSAS. 


AREA, 82,158 sq. m. 13th in rank. 
PULATION, Census of 1930, 1,880,999; 24th In 
Sone Increase in d e, 6.3%; density, 22.9 

tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 1,848,000. 

Capiial, Topeka, pop., 1930, 64,120. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $6,791,009,000; $3,626 per 
capita. 

Kansas; 2 West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical centre of the United States, 
the north by ye eee on ate ere 

3 uri, on the south by lahom®, a0 
(et aa et in topography, 
with prairies extending westward. where elevations 


as 99.1 
2 64t 
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a; e 
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the prevalent winds. The Missouri River skirts 
the northeastern side for 150 miles, giving naviga- 


and 166,702,000 bu. from 12,357,000 acres in 1930 
The corn crop was 34,560,000 bu. from 4,608.0) 
acres (10,576,000 bu, from’3,777,000 acres in 1934 
80,431,000 bu. from 6,994,000 acres in 1933; 13) 
197,000 bu. from 7,362,000 acres in 1932; 115,028,000 
bu. from 6,573,000 acres in 1931). : 


The livestock census, 1935 returned: Horses, _ 


589,000; mules, 104,000; cattle 3,386,000 (including 
1,070,000 milk cows); sheep, y 
1,200,000; chickens, 15,140,543. ey 
in the western reaches of the valley of the Arkan- 
sas River irrigation is extensive and becoming more 
important (68,841 acres under water) as demand 
for lind increases in the whole country. Dairy 
poultry products run, above $60,000,000. annually. 
Cheap and abundant feeds and pasturage, with 
a mild climate, good water and nearness to market 


the output in 1935 was about 2,350,000 net to 
2,250,000 tons in 1934; 2,217,622 tons in 19 
1,952,855 tons in 1932; and 1,986,870 to 
Petroleum output in 1935 wi: 
2,000 bbls. 


4, 27,891,000 gals.; 
933, 24,792,000 gals. 
Salt production in 1935 
(768, 
34: 947 to 
688,178 tons valu 


$3,003,756 in 1931). 

The United States census of manufactures, 19 
reported 1,272 establishments (1,578 in 1931) wi 
32,608 employees (36,042) earning $31,142 
($43,720,295), and a product valued at $317,09 
($397,788,395). The leading industry was 
tering and meat packing (wholesale), with 
tablishments, 7,872 employees, $7,05' 
and having an output value at $97,404,00 
and grain mills and petroleum refining pla 
important. ‘ 

Kansas has, 1930, only 1.2% of illiteracy; 
the native whites it is 0.5%; among foreign- 


orn 
whites it is 5.9%, and among the Negroes, 5.9% also. 
Children attending school. 1930, numbered 433,116, 

nearly one in four. Expenditure on public 0 


ba ae students) 


KENTUCKY. 


AREA, 40,598 sq. m. 36th in rank. ; 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,614,589; 17¢ 
rank. Increase in decade, 8.6%; density, ¢ 
tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 2,846 0 
Capital, Frankfort, pop., 1930, 11,6 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $3,994,000,000; ‘$1,53 
capita. z 
Kentucky, 
border State between the North and Si 
bounded on the north by Illinois, Indiana an 
d Virginia, 


—_— 


Louisvill pn 
Livestock interest is important, orses 


3,850,000; swine, — 


0 tons value a4 ; 


a 


Sut a, Re», * 
grouped as East South Central, a 


on 


546 | 


having been for long world famed, its thorough+ 
- breds not. being excelled anywhere, - thy ey oe 
or he livestock scenes 1935, returned: Horses, 
- $14,000; mules, 235,000; cattle, 1,236,000. (including 
_. 572,000 milk cows); Sheep, 1,102,000; swine,. 1,085,+ 
000; chickens, 11,062,603. 
Forest wealth is great, coniferous and hardwood 
_ trees abounding, the cut in 1934 was 122,776 M. bd. 


$i, 

Of the 25,715,840 acres in the land area of the 
_ State, the census of 1930 returned 19,927,286 acres 
in 246,499 farms; and the value of land and buildings 
gs $871,448,632. The value of ail crops. livestock 
at Ho phe products marketed in 1935 was $159,- 


- —Tobaceo production in 1935 was 247,429,000 Ibs. 
__-yalued at $37,481,000 from 311,000 acres (250,605,- 
ae valued at $36,677,000 from 323,000 acres in 


; . The state after occupying first place in 1931 
_ dnd 1932 has for four years been second to North 
Carolina. The corn crop, 1935, was 590,018,000 bu. 
from 2,566,000 acres (62,832,000 bu. from 2;618,000 
acres im 1934.). 
Coal mined, 1935, was 40,478,000 tons (38,068,000 
in 1934, and 36,099,729 tons in 1933), and 
roleum lifted, 4,860,000 bbls. art tae bbls. in 


4 and 4,608,000 bbls. in 1933). 
4 The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 1,274 establishments (1,621 in 1931), with 

&6,085 employees 4,292,527 


u (56,299) earning $4 

($54,431,896) and a product valued at $297,808,329 
($298,324,000 in 1931). 

Kentucky in 1930 showed 6.6% of illiteracy (8.4% 

_ im 1920); among the native whites it was 5.7%; 

mong the foreign-born whites, 5.8%; and among 

: Negroes, 15.4%. The attendance at school 

jas about 572,000, and at the four universities about 


Expenditure for public schools in 1934 was 


LOUISIANA. 


A, 48,506 sq.m. 30th in rank. 

OPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,101,593; 22d in 

rank. Inereasé in decade, 16.5%; density, 43.1 
m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 2,120,000. 


tosd. 
Capital, Baton Rouge; pop., 1 
ALTE. 1929 est., $3,864,000,000; $1,858 per 
ee situated in the West South Central 
ion, on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 


rom constant overflow. As a consequence 
ownwash of river sedimentary matter, the 


The Mississippi River has always largei eter- 
ined the character of New Orleans, chief yids ter 

eve river traffic from earliest days has been ex- 

Ive, and New Orleans has dominated the State 

homically. For some years after the Civil War 

f 1861-5, river traffic fell off, but is now being re- 
ived, and is expected to grow to very heavy volume. 

__ New Ofleans opened its new industrial canal to 

avigation on Feb. 6, 1923. It sonnect the Missis- 

River and Lake Pontchartrain to the north, 

as ich is not a lake but an arm of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Industrial Canal is 514 miles long, and makes 

_ available 85,000 acres of neyeestal harbor sites to 
_ connect with the great ship, locks, in addition to th 

ny mniles of yet unused river frontage. Th canal 


and its facilities are controlled and operated by the 


The States—De 


=> 


Board of Commissioners 90: 
ane ae ae, uD pee oped a ¢ f 
opened Nov. 30, | poy The ; Pao tege WZ 

The. state, ranks fourth in_pétroleum output; 
1935, its 46,860,000 Dbls.; 1932, 3 460,000 bbIs.; 

5,168,000 bbls.; 1932, 21,478,000 bbls. and 

the output_of natural gasoline wa8 48,718,000 gals. 
in 1935; 40,558,000 gals. in 1934; 37,000,000 gals 
in 1933, and 46,199,000 gals. in 1932. The natural 
gas output was 225,713 million cu. ft. in 1934. 
Carbon black production, 1935, was 64,875,000 Ibs. 
Salt production, 1935, was 567,289 short, tons 
valued at $2,854,785. Sulphur-output was 373,283 
long tons in 1935 and 229,830 tons in 1934. 
There are more than 6,000 square. miles water 
covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters; 
the shrimp eatch is very valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry. . Trappers. market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs 
in great quantities. 1 5 3 

Agriculturally, Louisiana is prolific—rice, cotton, 
sugar Gane, corn, sweet ‘potatoes, tobacco, especially 
fine fruits of the sub-tropical sorts. and muta. 

Of the 29,061,766 acres in the land area of the state 
the census of 1930 returned 9,355,437 acres in 161,445 
farms; the land and buildings of which were valued 
at $418,191,773. The value of all crops, livestock 
and livestock products marketed in 1935, was $120,- 
549,000. Under irrigation were 452,251 acres, ’ 

The sugar industry represents an investment of 
over $200,000,000, with a production of 4,486,000 
short tons of cane and 291,000 tons of raw suga 
from 258,000 acres in 1935. 

The rice harvest in 1935 was 16,808,000 bu. from 
382,000 acres; the cotton crop was 555,000 bales 
from 1,240,000 acres. The limber cut in 1934 was 
774,646 M. bd. ft. (836,000 in 1933; 567,026 in 
1932; 949,232 in 1931; 1,606,718 in 1930; 2,232,360 
in 1929, and 3,551,918 in 1909). 

The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
122,000; mules, 199,000; cattle, 1,035,000 (including . 
eR ORn milk cows); sheep, 248,000; and swine, 
The leading industries were petroleum refining, 
sugar refining, lumber and planing mills. The 
United States census of mantifactures, 1933, re- 
ported 1,314 establishments (1,609 in 1931) with 
53,052 employees (57,090) earning $35,643,072 ($47,- 
948,952), and a product valued at $312,175,363 
($384,969,753). Eleven establishments engaged in 
etroleum refining, had 3,761 employees earning 
fae and an output valued at $63,542,000 in 

Foreign trade through the port of 
is large, tota! in 1935, exports, 
imports, $105,574,614. 

uisiana ranked ninth in value of exports in 
32295 $321,272,346; it was sixth in 1930, $151,971,- 
81;'fell to ninth ‘again in 1931 with $82,007,288; 
Tose to fifth in 1932 with $80,666,242. The value 
in 1933 was $139,487,000; in 1934, $154,695,000, 
and in 1935, $188,270,000. 

Louisiana, which had in 1920 the highest, pereent- 
age of illiteracy in the country, 21.9%, had in 1930 
reduced this to 13.5%. Illiteracy among the native 
whites, 7.3%; among tne foreign-born whites, 19.2%; > 
and among the Negroes, 23.3%. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1934 was $15,853,000. Enroll- 
ment was 461,607. Tulane University £ 000 
students and Louisiana State University (¢ 100) a 
are the leaders. 

The Negro population is 776,326, an iner of 
10.9% in the decade. an 

New Orleans, the chief city, is a weleome resort 
for tourists in the winter, having picturesqueness 
and the flavor of oiden times, the annuai Mardi 
Gras being the principal attraction. Much through 
pee: tie owe ee bud Orleans to and 

3 c Coast, railway and steame 
ties being well supplied. “ eens 


MAINE. 


AREA, 33,040 sq.m. 88th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1980, 797,423; 35th in 
Tank. inerease in decade, 2% {Sensity 24.3 
-m. nsus estimate, Ju , 1985, 845, Is 
Capual, Augusta, pop, 1930, 17-198. eet 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,314,000, : 
cael $ 00,000; $2,910 per 
Maine, in New England, northeasternmost:- State, 
is bounded on thé north by Quebec, Canada, 
on the east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the 


1933, 25, 


aey Orleans 
$161,916,975, 


" ‘ 
; 56’ 48", j < 
treme eastern point of the Salted States dit Moises 


ee 


an 
ca, 273 
_. towar 


- shoes, 


ak pegs 


-erous trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
_tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katahdin, 
feet, the highest, and slopes in broken form 
d the coast, which is rugged, tortuous, pic- 
turesque and indented with many harbors. 

Its waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely cold 
in winter but beneficent in summer. It has 2,465 
lakes and twice as many rivers and streams com- 

rising one-tenth of -Its surface. The coastline is 


486 miles long. 
SNe a ei on =e is 
& no é€ summer colony. 

Of the 19,132,800 acres in the land area of Maine, 
the census of 1930 returned but 4,639,938 acres in 
39,006 farms (6,296,859 acres in 60,016 farms in 
1910). The value of land and buildings was returned 
at $194,279,884; and the value of all crops, livestock 
and livestock products marketed in 1935, $59,- 
108,000, as compared with $103,154,000 in 1929. 

The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
52,000; cattle, (including 185,000 milk 
cows); sheep, 59,000; swine, 44,000. 

The potato crop in 1935 was 38,640,000 bu. from 
161,000 acres; in 1934, 55,250,000 bu. from 170,000 
acres; in 1933, 42,000,000 bu. from 150,000 acres; 
in 1932, 40,460,000 bu. from 170,000 acres; and hay, 
903,000 tons from 1,006,000 acres; in 1934, 790,000 
tons from 995,000 acres. 
In granite output it ranks third, Vermont and 
Massxcnusetts erceeding: it is first in feldspar. 

Lumber is the principal manufacturing product, 
the cut in 1933 being 105,000 M. bd. ft. white pine, 
spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam, birch, 
cedar, oak, maple, beech, ash, and basswood or 
linden. The paper pulp mills produce $70,000,- 
000 annually, and along the rivers are many wuiter 
power motived textile, tanning, oilcloth, boots and 
canning, flour and machinery’ works. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 995 establishments (1,235 in 1931), with 
59,518 employees SO eee) earning $45,867,147 
($55,186,680), and a product valued at $219,118,597 
($259, 504). 


Developed water power in Maine, Jan. 1, 1933 
eggregated 613,214 hb.p. with 1,074,000” potential 
rower 50% of the time awaiting developmeprt. 

Maine is distinctively a pleasure resort, summer 
bringing many thousands of tourists and residents 
for the season, and the fall many hunters. Lux- 
urious hotels are maintained, and there are many 
private lodges and summer homes, while many 
artists go to paint the beauties of the Maine land- 
seape and coastline. ; 
Portland, the chief port. has a large steamer 
tourist traffic, as well as extensive freigut tonnage 
by water and by rall. ~ 
Maine, census of 1930, is 99.7% white, and 87.1% 
native-born white (694,815). Illiteracy was 2.7% 
in 1930 as compared with 3.3% in 1920. Its notable 
higher educational institutions are Bowdoin College, 
the University of Maine, Colby and Bates. Public 
sehool expenditure, 1930, was $11,150,892. 

Former Governor Percival P. Baxter in 1931 and 
1933 gave the State of Maine an area of over nine 
square miles within which lies Mt. Katahdin, the 
area to be used for a recreation park and left forever 
in its natural wild state; also that it be forever kept 
as a sanctuary for wild beasts and birds and that no 
motor roads shall ever be built within its boundaries. 

Fishermen's licenses were issued to 35,000 outside 
the State in 1934 and to nearly 175,000 natives. 
There is a closed season on moose, but 18,933 deer 
were legally killed in 1933. 


pence by the Governor for a three-year term. The 


overnor also appoints a State Budget officer. 


MARYLAND. 


AREA, 12,327 sq. m. 41st in rank. 
N, Census of 1930, 1,631,526; 28th in 
cpt aks Ae in decade, 12.4%: density, 131.9 
to sq. m. Census estimate, July 

Capital, Annapolis, pop., 1930, 12,531 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $4,537,000,000; $2,804 per 

capita. 

Maryland, a South Atlantic border State, is one of 
the Original Thirteen, and is bounded on the north 
by Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia 
and West Virginia. it is penetrated from the south 
‘by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the Atlantic, and 


mae The Bites’ Death 


1, 1935, 1,669,000. . 


. 


riptive. 


rts, each 
The 


170,168. 

stock products marketed in 1935 was $73,551,000, 

as compared with $101,522,000 in 1929, Vegetables 

are produced heavily for the northern city markets. — 
The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, — 

81,000; mules, 29,000; cattle, 307,000 (iicluding 

188,000 milk cows); sheep, 86,000; swine, 167,000. 
Coal production in 1935 was 1,650,000 net tons 

in 1934, 1,660,000 tons; in 1933, 1,530,748 ton 

in 1932, 1,478,937 tons; and in 1931, 3,005,773 tons. 

Co roduction, 1935, was 929,000 tons, and in 

1934, 784,539 tons. Pig iron production, 1935 

863,861 gross tons; 1934, bi tons; 1933, 639,5 


volume increases. Water traffic ccastwise is very 
heavy, and several substantial steamer lines also — 
ply between Baltimore and foreign ports. _ Much « 
the product of the South comes through Baliimore 
and that port gets a large share of the tonnage of the 
North and West. ‘ ee 
In 1935 the value of the exports through Baltimore 
was $35,841,204, and the im $54,873,647 
643 4; $25,582,000 - 
and $46,141 
000, fn 1932; and $34,318,000 and $75,842,000. | 
Maryland has a native white population of 1,259,-— 
077 (77.2%), and a Negro population of 276,3' 
(16.9%). lliteracy in 1930 w:s 3.8% as compare 
with 5.6% in 1920, and 7.2% in 1910. Negro illite 
acy 11.4% in 1930. Public school enrollment w: 
271,000, and expenditure for public schools in 19: 
was $24,496,632. PY ¥ 
Jonns tlopkins University has won international — 
fame, and to its hospital go patients from all parts of 
the world to consult its specialists. Goucher K lg e 
Fok 
a 


for women and St. John’s at Annapolis rank 
At Annapolis, a city with a notable history 

has preserved its colonial charm, is the fa: 

United States Naval Academy (see Index the 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AREA, 8,266 sq.m. 44th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 4,249,614; 8t) 
rank. Increase in decade, 10.4%; density, nS 
tosq. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 4, 000. 
Capital, Boston, pop., 1930, 781,188. 9 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $15,032,000,000; $3,562 p 
capita. i* 
Massachusetts, 
States, les in New England, bounded on the no) 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east | y 
Massachusetts Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, Me 
south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the At! 
tic, and on the west by Rhode Island and Ne or 
The highest elevations, about 3,500 feet ma: umn, 
are in the west, in the Berkshires, now a gre 
summer resort of wealthy city dwellers. = 
It was naturally wooded in all portions, 
tains only a fraction of the original forest 
Massachusetts has grown into a first plac 
industry and has greatly developed its water po 
The capitalization of its manttechuda ee 
ments, Es ke all les 
30 census returned the population 


Ware eK 
as 3 ee p 

poe ee 

The state is fifth in number of workmen employed, © : 
and seventh in value of products. The leading in- “ 


f 
A 


~ a 


ee eee. Vi a es ee. ee 
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dustry is the manufacture of cotton goods, and 
woolens and worsteds, and of great importance are 
the boot Pe shoe factories and tanneries, the foun- 
dries and machine shops, the electric equipment 
works, the paper mills and the printing and publish- 
ing houses, 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 8,145 establishments (9,305 in_1931), with 
398,592 employees (434,411) earning $354,523,624 
($474,189,202), and a, product valued at $1,668,- 
738,387 ($2,156,450,449). ; 

Massachusetts in 1980 ranked tenth in value of 
domestic exports—-$93,583,274; it was eleventh in 
1931 with $60,922,137; and fourteenth in 1932 with 
$32,255,535. \ 
~—~At the Port of Boston in 1935 the imports were 
valued at $110,558,432, and the exports $24,575,373. 

The State has abundant rail and coastwise ship- 
ping facilities; there were 2,071 miles of_railroads 
in 1930, and 2,804 of electric lines. From. the 
earliest generations, the New HPngland States have 
been efficient in ocean-going shipping. 

Massachusetts is the second densest populated 
State—514.6 to the square mile. The great indus- 
trial development is indicated by the 90.1 per cent 
of urban population, which leaves agriculture, once 
dominant, reduced to 25,598 farms containing 
2,005,461 acres by the census of 1930, as compared 
with 37,715 farms containing 3,147,064 acres in 
1900. The value of land and buildings was returned 
at $261,222,390, and the value of all crops, livestock 
and livestock products marketed in 1935 was $66,- 
649,000, as compared with $86,287,000 in 1929. 

In value, hay was the leading crop. tobacco and 
potatoes next, others being wheat, corn, oats, ryé, 
buckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
cranberries abounding in the lands along the coast. 

The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
27,000; cattle, 189,000 (including 159,000 milk cows) ; 
sheep, 9,000; Swine, 90,000. 

The cranberry crop in 1935 was 300,000 bbls. 
from 13,700 acres valued at $3,450,000; in 1984, 
290,000 bbls. valued at $3,016,000; in 1933, 506,000 
bbls. valued at $2,738,000; in 1932, 360,000 bbis., 
$2,765,000; in 1931, 470,000 bblis., $2,585,000. 

it is the leading fisheries State of New Hngland. 
Boston is the greatest fishing port in the country; 
307,371,962 lbs. of fish valued at $7,732,742 were 
“Janded in 1935; 243,692,588 lbs., $6,731,364 in 1934; 
232,583,000 Ibs., $6,093,600 in 1933; 215,619,000 
nek abate in 1932; 219;945,000 Ibs., $7,906,500 
n 


The cod’ fisheries alone totaled 70,764,092 Ibs., 
valued at $1,798,092 in 1935; haddock and scrod, 
147,785,263 lbs., $3,694,085; mackerel, 27,014,236 
Tbs., $540,095; flounders, 13,499,643 lbs., $463,231, 
and sword fish, 2,024,570 Ibs., $259,409. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry outputs, 

No State is further advanced in primary and 
higher educational facilities, although, owing te 
recent heavy influx of industrial iy fat the 
percentage of illiteracy is not low at 3.5. Native 


_whites show 0.4% illiteracy; foreign-born whites, 


10.5%; and Negroes, 5.4%. Expenditure for public 
schools, 1930, was $85,971,158. 

Enroiment in the schools was 910,428; normal 
schools number 11, and the list of higher institutions 
is long and ag pat the greatest in proportion to 

opulation in the ae gt These include Harvard 

niversity, established in 1636, the first in the 
country; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Massachusetts State, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, 
Clark, Worcester Polytechnic, Boston University, 
Holy Cross and Boston College. Institutions for 
women include Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe (an 
‘offshoot of Harvard), and Mount Holyoke Colleges. 

AS with all New_England, the State is a great 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston being 
the resort of summerers and many artists, and the 
long hooklike Cape Cod and the adjacent islands 
attract thousands. At Provincetown, at the tip of 
the Cape, the Mayflower made its first landing, 
in 1620, sailing thence to Plymouth. 


MICHIGAN. 
ARBFA, 57,980 sq. m. 22d in rank, 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 4,842,325; 7th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 32.1%: density, 83.6 


tosq. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 4,661,000. 
Capital, Lansing, pop., 1930, 78,397. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $13,293,000,000; $2,795 per 
capita, 


Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is 


divided by Lake Michigan into two parts: the, 


northern peninsula has on the north Lake Superior, 
and on the south Wisconsin; the southern peninsula 
has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, Ontario, 
Canada. and Lake Brie on the east, and Indiana 
and Ohio on the south. The interests of the northern 


peninsula are mostly copper and timber. In the 
southern there are also minerals and timber, but 
manufacturing has grown to chief Importance: 

The State is mostly flat and sandy, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly eoniferous; 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter 
prises are now making great efforts for the reforesta- 
tion of the land. The lumber cut in 1889 was 
3,018,338 M. board feet; in 1909, 1,889,724; and 
160,000 in 1933. The State planted 23,871,248 
young trees in 1931 in its reforestation work. 

No State has gredter water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the heavy ooaa} of the recently 
developed industries. Railroad lines mileage, 1932, 
was 8,020, and the great Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 

In 1934 the American Canal alone sent through 
42,248,131 tons of freight valued at $620,060,128, 
and in 1935, 48,293,308 tons, valued at $688,004,883, 
of which was much iron ore from Minnesota and 
copper from Michigan, vast supplies of graih, flour 
and timber, and coal and supplies from thé North- 
west... The tonnage passing through the Detroit 
River connecting Lake Huron and Lake Erie was 
73,717,252 tons valued at $1,082,169,259 in 1934; 
bots 75,779,280 tons valued at $1,079,854,740 in 


Detroit was shown by the census of 1930 to be 
the fourth city in the country with a population of 
1,568,662, an increase of ee in the decade. It is 
the leading city in the world for the manufacture of 
automobiles. Grand Rapids is famous for its furni- 
ture manufactories. 

Foundries and machine shops, brass and bronze 
plants, stove foundries, planing mills and furnitufe 
factories, paper mills and printing establishments 
are also important industries. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
returned 4,633 establishments (5,792) with 350,266 
employees (370,140), earni $346,110,871 ($453,- 
462.869), and a@ product valued at $2,104,104,542 
($4,636,361,417). There were 24 _ establishments 
manufacturing automobiles having 59,725 employees 
ening $66,645,000 and an output valued at $588,- 

Michigan ranks fifth in value of its manufactured 
products. and sixth in number of workmen employed. 
The state ranked third in the value of exports origi- 
nating in the state in 1928 with $367,253,146; fourth 
in 1929 with $355,300,020; but fell to seventh with 
$184,353,941 in 1930; to eighth with $83,453,736 in 
1931 and to ninth in 1932 with '$48,922,565. 


Mineral production (000 omitted) was: 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935, 
Tron ore, long tons.. 2,555 2,434 5,039 5,214 
Pigiron, longtons.. 281 645 781 
Cope Ta eae 63,899 72,341 51,682 73,612 
Coal, tons...) 48. 446 40 31 550 
Salt, toms... 2.3.23. 1,715 2,090 2.012 2138 
Petroleum, bbls.... 6,729 7,942 5,256 


A 10,603 
Coke production, 1934, was 2,547,747 net tons. 
Sugar beet production in 1935 was 712,000 short 
tons from 115,000 acres. The wheat harvest, 1935, 
was 17,919,000 bu. from 817,000 acres; potatoes, 
24,985,000 ‘bu. from 263,000 acres; and grapes, 
56 a pees) ee £199 
e livestock census 0: 5 returned: Horses, 
377,000; cattle, 1,518,000 (ineludi 1,082,000 milk 
cows); Sheep, 1,015,000; swine, 512,000; chickens, 
11,114,344. he wool clip Was 8,610,000 bbls. 
The census of 1930 returned 169,390 farms con- 
taining 17,182,800 acres, with land and buildings 
valued at $1,168,433,100. The value of all crops, 
livestock and livestock products marketed in 1935 
phe BR aie as compared with $296,411,000 
There aré more than 6,000 small lakes, where 
production ie fourth Alshest, aug the seve Cones 
‘0 ig , aD e Star 
sree in a oe sdb 
ucationally, ichigan. has its great Stat 
University at Ann Arbor, which was first to Pete 
women matriculates, the oldest agricultural college 
in the country, many normal schools, and a public 
school system that enrolls 1,090,754. Expenditure on 
public schools, 1930, was $118,407,876. The illiteracy 
percentage in 1930 was 2%; among the native whites 
0.5%; among the foreign-born whites. 6.7%: an 
among the Negroes. 3%. _The Negro population is 
169,453, an increase of 182% in the decade. 
ot ehh a otf neds attectec anes 
and o mtally defecti ( 
nen on = Court order. | ease ine oe 
y a referendum vote, April 6, 1931, the s re- 
fused to return to capital punishment which fiad fom 
abolished in 1846. The legislature passed a law, 
effective May 30, 1931, requiring all aliens to register, 
producing proofs of legal presence; failure to possess 


ficate of ——— ‘is punishable by a fine 


n. 

act of Co pproved March 3, 1931, pro- 

vides for the est: ane of a national park ot Isle 
_ Royale in Lake ee, about 40 miles south of 
Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long and five mil*s 
de, and contains about 123,520 acres, of which 
9. iat acres are public land and 2.240 owned by the 
Beautifully situated along many waterways, the 
State bids strongly for metropolitan repute and con- 
Stantly attracts newcomers from home and abroad. 
In summer time, the Mackinac Islands, Belle Island, 
Ausable and St. Mary’s River are popular resorts. 


MINNESOTA. 


ARBEA, 84,682 sq.m. 11th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2, 563.953; 18th in 


rank. Increase in decade, 7.5%; density. 30.3 
to sq.m. Census estimate, July 1, ee ia 627,000. 
Capital, "sé. Paul, pop., 1930, 37 


WEALTH, 1929 est., Bidcansainn. ei per 
capita. 

Minnesota, a West North Central State, on the 
Canadian border line, is bounded on the north by 
Manitoba and Ontario, on the east by Lake Superior 
and Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, and on the 
west by the Dakotas. The Miss.ssippi River rises 
in Minnesota. It is a State of widely varied nat- 
ural resources and rapidly developing wealth, 
is in general a tableland of rolling, timbered prairies 
excepting in toe weste:n Darts wuere timoer is 
scurce, and of rugged eharavier in the uurlueast, 
where immense deposits of ore, high-grade Bessemer 
prevailing, supply the steel concerns of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Its climate is not ex- 
ecessively warm’ in summer, and is cold in winter 
time. There are about 10,000 lakes, many ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, that abound in fish, and are 
the resort of pleasure-seekers in the summer. 

Agriculturally the State is rich. The census of 1930 
returned 185,251 farms containing 30,919,356 acres, 
with land and buildings val at $2,130,310,973. 
The value of all crops, livestock and’ livestock 
products marketed in 1935 was —— 756,000, as 
compared with $458.551,000 in 1929. 

The harvests (000 omitted) were: 


- 1934. 1935. 
Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 
VL PSS eee ae 1,242 12,534 1,874 19,676 
0) a or 4.507 619 4,50 148,731 
Lor} SOPAGE 3 BARS 291 A474 495 9,90 
ES a ae ee ee 3,767 72,703 4,897 181,189 
TS a ee 536 115 2,30: 7,7 
IPGISENGS ene a - sc 334 23,380 334 28,300 
The livestock census of 1935 returned: Horses 
746,000; cattle, 3,179, goad le 2,099,000 milk 
cows) Fi sheep, ‘950,000; swine, 1,900,000; ‘chickens, 
15,664, y 
The United msus of manufactures, 1933, 


reparsed 3,312 eeeiaiaments (3,864 in 1931), with 
employees (80,753) earning $64,023,712 
we 38, 82). ; and a product valued at $525,723,055 


The 69 flour and grain mills in 1933 had 2,573 
yees earning $2,660,000 and an output valued 

at te oi 575,000; 16 meat packing establishments with 
an ‘output valued at $8,755,000; and 885 dairies 
produced butter, a and condensed milk to the 


alue of $68,630,0 
verron ore shipped tn 19 35 was 20,016,000 gross tons 
(v: Hid neste vat $20,454, 000); 1934," 15,768,418 tons; 
1933, 11,948,595 tons; 2, 5,154,201 tons; 1931; 
17,063,591 tons; 1930, 34,165,777 tons. 

Twenty-fve years ago Minnesota ranked third 
in lumber output, but has fallen to eleventh place, 
although there remains an-estimated 21,000,000,000 
feet of spruce in the forests, which is very valuable 
for paper woodpulp in these years of diminishing 


ly. 80 per cent. of the cut is white pine, which 
Spore rapidly ome 4a ug. The lum cut 
1933 was but 49,000 M. board feet. 


. Minnesota has been especially fortunate in the 
heavy inflow of thuse Huropean racial migrations 
. tte the northern countries whence come good 
, farmers, Scandinavians in the majority, but with 
almost as many Germans, both nationalities settled 
in more or less clannish sections, but all helped 
to develop the Stale wth great t turift and industry. 
In illiteracy the State is among the lowest, 1.3%; 
among the native whites it is 0.4%; among the for- 
elen-born whites, 4.3%; among Negroes, 2% 
: The State has one of the most efficient ‘systems 
% for populur eaucation, witu euroilmen, of about 
; 589.607 in all institutions out of a population of 
ell ose LAs nditure for public schools, 1930, was 
= | $51,55. "Phe University of Minnesota, ‘with 
about 13,000 students, ranks among the greatest of 


} bi, ne scattered t. 


the country, 


and hag - pais coll ineludi 
$e ogun olleges including 


ae ‘homas, Macalester, Carle- 
ae the State. . 

ie grain trade control in Minneapolis is second 
only to that of the Chicago bourd of ‘lrade; and the 
water and rail shipping from and to Duluth, at the 
head of the Great Lakes, on Lake Superior’ S western — 
end, is immense in ores, ‘coal and cereals. 


MISSISSIPPI. : abst 


AREA, 46,865 sq. m. 31st in rank. 

POPULAT ION, Census of 1930, 2,009,821; 234 fr 
rank. Inerease in decade, 12.1%: density. 42. 
to sq.m, Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 1,961, 000. 
Capital, Jackson, pop., 1930, 48, 282. iN 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,476,000,000; $1,242 ber 
capita, 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South (34, 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 4 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana — 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loul- 
siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. It is hilly but not rugged, 
and in general slopes downward to the great river 
and the Gulf shore. The climate and production ax i 
sub-tropical. 

Agriculture is the chief interest. The c =a ehh 
1930 returned 312,663 farms containing 17, 348432 ‘ 
acres, land and buildings valued at $569,004,958. __ 
The value of all crops, livestock an? livestock prod- 
ucts marketed in 1935 was $167,807,000, as _com~- 
Pared with $285,617,000 in 1929. 

The cotton crop, 1935, was 1,260,000 bales ee 
2,643,000 acres: 1934, 1,143,000 bales hey 2,510,000 

} 1933, 1,159,000 ‘balés from 2,859,000 acres; 
1932, 1, 150,000 bales from 3 330,000 pe ses and . 
1931; 1,761,000 bales from 4,032,000 acres; and c 
36,356,000 bu. from 2,693,000 acres se eae ,000 - gor, 
from 3,748,000 acres in 1934; 3 850, 0 bu, from 
2,390,000 acres in 1933, and 32, 589, 000 bu. from 7 
2'414'000 acres in 1932 - it 

Other crops are nuts, sugar cane, oats, wheat, hay, 
peanuts, potatoes, and every character of fruit 
grown in its zone. Apples, plums, pears, aprico! 
melons, strawberries, peaches, and grapes grow 


the western parts. 
Horses . 


The livestock census, 1935, ret turned: 
78,000; mules, 347,000; Cattle, 1,261, 000 (includ 
87, 000 milk’ cows); ‘sheep, 76,000; and swine, — 
Le United States census of manufactures rth 


The forest wealth is very great. Of the otal of 
33,000,000 acres, about 11,000,000 is forested, yell 
pine chiefly. There is much of the fast disal era 

hardwood. Lumber cut in 1929 was 2, Pr 496 
ft.; and in 1934 was 875,206 M. 

Transport is supplied by tue rail wines Pian by 
Mississippi River, on which traftic, lessening 4 t "he 
recent era of rapid rail development, is— growl g 
again to great relative importance. 

ihe old plantation life prevails os unchanged 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion ho! 
aNd Jurge esluteés, bue WOues of bue vld- vig any: 
racy of tiie age of the Southern cavalier. 

Mississippi, which had lost 6,496 in population, o 

0.4%, between 1910 and 1920, increased 217, 
or 12.1% between 1920 and 1930, It tl 
State in which the Negroes, aes ae 


population Meeertey 8% fom 9 ee eG 

the percentage then was 

whites number 989,807 (49.2%). Lliteracy in is 
was 13.1%, _ notable decline from 17. { 

and 22.4% in 1910. Negro ‘literacy was 233 i 
a decline soe 29.3% in 1920. Public schoo 
rollment in 1932 was 581,759 and expend 
$17,000,000. 

The State has the University of peaaeree ee) 
students) and 13 other colleges, 1,000 consolidat 
high schools, and 52 agricultural high schools. 

Mississippi has the lowest death rate and) 
highest birth rate in the South and ranks third 
registration area, 


* MISSOURI. 


AREA, 69,420 sq.m. 18th in rank, ~ 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, i 629,367: 


rank. Increase in decade, 4%; density. 
to sq. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 1, 96. 
Caplial, Jefferson City, pop., 1930, 21,596. 


“eabta. * 1929 est., $11,311 pies ys $3,1 


Co A Te eee 
bounded on the north by Iowa, on the east by 
- ‘Tilinois, Kentucky and Tennessee. on the south by 
Bean ses and on the ‘west by Oklahoma; Kans 
a and Nebraska. ‘ ; 
Soa Mississippi River forms the entire. eastern 
_poundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern half of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 

Mississippi above St. Louis. In all it has nearly 

1,000 miles of navigable waterways. . 
' "Its -topograpay is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the centre 
and south, with low-lying river bottom .areas in 
the extreme southeast. Its climate varies from the 

‘north temperate to the sub-tropical. 
os Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
_ —both North and South, is strong agriculturally and 
industrially, and foremost in education. . 

The census of 1930 returned 255,940 farms 
containing 33,801,074 acres. Land and_ buildings 
being valued at $1,800,814,661. The value of all 
crops, livestock and livestock products marketed 
{in 1935 was $260,128,000, as compared with $405,- 

_ 726,000 in 1929. 

Recent harvests (000 omitted). were: 


a el a 


1934. _ 1935... 
be, ‘ Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 
eat. ...1,522 21,281 1,904 24,176 
a re 81 482 3,879 73,701 
Oats. "935 13,5 1,404 30,888 tina 
- Tobacco... Ps i a 
Cotton, ... 820 245 (bales) 313 200 (bales) 


The State produces 40% of the domestic supply 
of lead ore, and the Joplin (Tri-State) District is the 
most important source of zinc supply. Mineral 

production, in short tons, was: 

E 1932. 1933, 1934. 1935. 

Peetene ie stats 3,795 3,432 a an 


bem occae 30 0.4 F 
79 85.6 105.6 _97.5 


17,718,000 
manufacture of boots and shoes has become 


__ The Bagnell Dam across the Osage River in the 
zarks, was completed in 1931, forming the largest 
artificial lake in the world, 129 miles long, with a 
hore line o approximately 1,300- miles, flooding 
- nore than 60,000 acres and impounding. 97,000,000,- 
00 cubic feet of water. The dam is 2,543 feet long 
| 148 feet high from bed rock to the state highway 
on its top. Itis part of a $33,000,000 hydro-electri- 
eal development designed to generate 268,000 h. p. 
The forty-mile circle of which St. Louis is the 
| banking centre has a population of 
00. St. Louis is noted for its botanical 
, ZOO, BotES and Municipal Open-Air Theatre 
ing 9,26 ), and the city voters recently ap- 
a_bond issue of $87,372,500 for city develop- 
The new $6,000,000 municipal auditorium 
an xposition building was dedicated in April, 
1924. Twenty-one main trunk lines furnish rail- 
_ road transportation. ; 
Ss) is is the gateway for north and south travel 
as as of freight traffic, and many tourists stop 
sere en route. A feature is the famous bridge across 
the Mississippi, which is said to accommodate more 
reight cars than any other in the world. | River 
I ae bo fs to and from New Orleans and inter- 


ine 


In livestock the Missouri mule, which is face- 
_ tiously said to have won the war, has always been 
bred much locally and exported ‘to all States and 
countries. The number in 1935 was 236,000. 
vestock census of 1935, also returned: Horses, 

000; cattle, 2,658,000 Securing. 1,017,000 milk 
sheep, 1,246,060; swine, 2,712,000; ‘chickens, 


ugh the native-born whites are 88.2 per 
and foreign-born whites only 7, the ux 
_ of Germans in the revolutionary times of their 
native land in the last century left a large propor- 
_ tidh of persons of that blood, especially in St. Louis 

to this day, those now being practically all natives. 
They have been noted for thrift. 


/ 
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Missouri in 1930 had 


MONTANA. 


AREA, 146,997 sq. mi. 3d in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 537,606; 39th in 
rank, Decrease in décade, 2.3%; density, 3.7 
to sd. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 531,000. 


Capital, Helena, pop., 1930, 11,803. = . 
WEALTH 1929 ot $2,560,000,000; $4,755 per 
capita. 


Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and Sotith 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 

Montatia was the only state to show a decrease a 
in population from 1920 to 1930, having lost 15,370, 
or 2.8%. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
western side, the country east of the Rockies sloping 
off into vast plains and smaller valleys between 
smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has passed 
for generations; the Yellowstone, Madison and 
Bitter Root. Ot the 50,000,000 acres, the forests of 
about 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas, ranges 
for. livestock grazing. 

Irrigation, by Federal Government and private 
initiative, has been highly developed, resulting in 
the production of large quantities of the standard 
fruits, orchard and small, of the temperate zone, 
the State, although Jar north and high in elevation, 
being especially ted to that activity, largest 
development. being in the Bitter Root, Missoula 
and Flathead regions. Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barley, 
rye, corn, hay, potatoes and sugar beets are produced. 

The census of 1930 returned 47,495 farms contain- 
ing 44,659,152 acres, land and buildings valued at 
$527,610,002. Under irrigation were 1,580,321 
acres, Value of crops, livestock and _ livestock 
products marketed in 1935 was $100,411,000, as 
compared with $131,781,000 in 1929. 

The wheat harvest in 1935, was 35,047,000 bu. 
from 3,441,000 acres; sugar beets, 374,000 short 
tons from 51,000 acres. 

oe in 1935 numbered 3,740,000 and the clip 
was 32,712,000 lbs (in 1934, 36,472,000 Ibs.) Cattle, 
1935, numbered 1,530,000. 

Mineral resources are»very great, prodtittion for 
the last three years (000 omitted) being: : 


Gold, val sae 9 sens ee oe ) 

ONG: WERETAG gy sl cre a5ctev 0 : . ‘ 5; ee 
Silver, fine ozs... 12]. - 2}660.7 | 4,006.5 Osho 
Silver, value......... $1,219.1 $2,590.0 .$6,; 38 
Copper, Ibs,.......:. 94'262.7 67,005. 155,890 . 
Zine, short tons... ... 80.6 66.7 8 

Coal, net tons... ._! is 2 600” 2 ago? 
Petroleum, bblS..._.! 2/273 3/603 4594 


The. value of gold in 1934 is at $34.92 an ounce, 
and silver $0.646+, and in 1935, $35 and $0.71875, 
About 25,000 tons of high-grade manganese R 
43% of the United States ‘phan ueelom: ie progioad 

annually. Coal underlies 20% of the State. 
The United States census of manufactures, 1933; 
tted 386 establishments (475 in BAAN ae 
Ao 


; ,700). The smelter output 1933, was 
age ied and gavé employment to about 
v n. 

Montana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 feet of timber, of which much is the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine; Other kinds aré larch, 
spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole pine, 
valuable for telegraph poles, hémlock and yellow 
pine. The lumber cut in 1983 was 125.000 M. bd. ft. 
The output of the flour mills is about $17,000,000 & 


year. 

The potential horsepower available in the waters 
is estimated at 3,700,000, of which 428,884 h. p. had _ 
been developed by Jan. 1, 1933. Immense reservoirs 
have been constructed on the Madison and Missouri 
Rivers to give dependable water supplies. - 

Montana is low in illiteracy, 17 
native whites it is 0.3%; amon ae 
whites it is 4.3%; and among the Negroes, 46%. 


$103,7: 


t 


, 


ye oe le > ee? Pe 


€ state has 14,798 Indians and 2,571 Mexicans. 
a es, $13 ,063. There were four w 
equipped colleges and normal schools. 

_ Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
and grand places. Glacier National Park, on the 
line between the United States and Canada, is one 
of the most wonderful public preserves in the world. 
In it is a great scenic road, the Going-to-the-Sun 
7 highway, an outstanding feat of engineering. The 
Park contains nearly a million acres of the finest 
ae country, over 85% being in wilderness 


NEBRASKA. 


ARBEA, 77,520 sq.m. 15th in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,377,963: 32d in 
pepe Neyo in genase. eur’ density, 176 

Oo Sq. mM. ensus estimate, July, 1935, 1,364,000. 

Capital, Lincoln; pop., 1930, 75,933. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,818,000,000; $4,241 per 
capita. F 
Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bounded 

on the north by South Dakota and Towa, on the 

east by Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas 
and Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and 

Wyoming. The Missouri forms the eastern boundary. 
The western portion lies in the foothills of the 

Rocky Mountains, with high barren table lands 

broken by low ridges reaching an altitude of about 

5,000 ft. in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and 

South Dakota. Then come the sand hills section 

(about 15,000 sq. m.), now well grass over and 

stable. Thence the prairie slopes gently to the Mis- 

souri, where the altitude at Rulo inthe southeast 

corner is 842 ft. The average altitude is about 2,000 

ft. Three river systems, the Platte. the Niobrara 

and the Big Blue, drain eastward into the Missouri. 

The. climate is exceptionally healthy, with con- 
stant winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 
The winters are of considerable severity and the 
summers hot. Rainfall is not heavy, though usually 
sufficient in the growing season for the crops in the 
prairie counties. Irrigation is resorted to in the 
west, 532.617 acres being under water in 1930. 
The soil is very fertile. 

Of the 49,157,120 acres of land area the census of 
1930 returned 44,708,565 acres in 129,071 farms, land 
and buildings valued at $2,495,203,071. The value 
of all rap livestock and livestock products mar- 
keted in 1935 was $223,900,000, as compared with 


$458,304,000 in 1929. 
Nebraska ranked second among the States in the 
production of corn in 1933, but suffered heavily 
from the drouth in 1934, and in 1936. 
harvests (000 omitted) haye been: 
1934. 
Acres. Busheis. 


Recent 


1935. 
Acres. Bushels. 
39,472 
105,570 
75 


8,694 
613 tons 
The livestock industry is second in importance. 
The census, 1935, returned: Horses, 651,000; mules, 
104,000; cattle, 3,232,000 (including 1,070,000 milk 
cows); s e, 2,234,000; sheep, 280,000; chickens, 
11,453,482. Nebraska supplies much of the nation’s 
meat; and there are large stockyards in Omaha. 
_ The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 992 establishments (1,278 in 1931), with 
19,483 employees (23,522) earning $18,872,032 ($28,- 
350.623), and a product valued at $194,310,449 
(294,095,463). The 15 wholesale meat packing 
establishments, had in 1933 5,325 employees earning 
$4,933,000 and an output valued at $83,218,000. — 
Nebraska is not rich in mineral wealth. 
Omaha is one of the greatest rali venters in the 
United States. ~ = 4 ms eh tied 
Nebraska is 98.2% white, and the native 
ae 1,238,356 (89.9%). Illiteracy is very low, 
1.2% in 1930 and 1.4%, in 1920. Expenditure for 
public schools, 1930, was $27,120,735. i 
The University of Nebraska has 10,000 students; 
the State has 16 colleges and normal schools. 
Nebraska at the 1934 election voted an amend- 
ment to its constitution to substitute a single chamber 
for the old bicameral legislature. The new chamber 
has 43 members elected without party designation, 


whereas the old legislature had 133 senators and 


bs rese: bt 

tives. The State has no bonded deb 
and: its, constitution prohibits pledging the State’s 
redit for more than $100,000. 


s 
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NEVADA, 


551 1: 
ae 
_ ‘ 
AREA, 110,690 sq.m. 6th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 91,058: 49th in a 
rank. Increase in decade, 17.5%; density, 0.83 e. 
to sq. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 99,000.’ . 
Capital, Carson City; pop., 1930, 1,596. ¢ 

WEALTH, 192. est., $569,000,000; $6,318 per capita," 
Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 

Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 

on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east | 

ie and Arizona, on the south and west by Cal. 
ornia. ser? 
It is mountainous, and much of the high table-~ 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Irrigation is developing 
to large importance, The Federal Government has 
a project to reclaim 160,000 acres. which when com- 
plete will add not less than $20,000,000 to the 
annual crops. Agriculture is not varied, owing hith- 
erto to lack of water, but.as irrigation advances, diver- 
sification of products proceeds. Live stock interests 
are relatively large. ' heh 
The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, — 

37,000; cattle, 342,000 (including 351,000 milk 

cows); Sheep, 859.000; swine, 17,000, as 
Of the 70,285,440 acres of land area the census of 

1930 returned but 4,080,000 acres in 3,442 farms, 

land.and buildings valued at $64,111,000 Value 

of all crops, livestock and livestock products mar- 
keted in 1935 was $11,416,000, as compared with 

$19,296,000 in 1929. Under irrigation are 487,241 

acres Ce Fy 
The mountains have produced more than a billion f 

dollars of mineral wealth, of which the Comstock lode — 
since its discovery in 1859 has produced six hundred 


millions. Mineral output (000 omitted) was: Ly 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. _ 

Gold, value........ $2,682 $2,519 $5,042 $6,473 — 

Piven 05 . 2. 320.252 1,305 1,149 3,057. 4,359 

Silver, value. ...... $368 

Gopper..Ths zy, os. 2. 32,616 42,507 41,92. | ~ 

2 i epee 78! 4,607 22,786 25,48¢ 


The value of gold in 1934 was $34.95 an ounce and 
of silver $0.646 + ; in 1935, $35 and $0.71875. ene 
The forest area is more than 5,300,000 acres, of 
which 4,971,335 are set aside as national forests, 
The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 80 establishments (108 in 1931), with 1,417 
employees (1,562) earning $1,763,156 ($2,516,346) and — 
a product valued at $9,172,020 ($10,891,278). The 
chief industry is copper smelting. ; ft 
Nevada by law inflicts the. death penalty _ 
lethal gas, a spray of liquid hy rocvanic gs bu 
turned into the stone death chamber. The sev 
executions have proved instantaneous and + 
Nevada's native whites numbered 69,150 (/o. 
(literacy in 1930 was 4.4% as compared with 5. 
In 1920; and among the native whites it was but 0.2% 
Public school expenditure, 1930, was $2,755,034. _ 
Reno increased its well earned reputation as | 
“divorge mill” when a bill establishing a six weeks 
residence anproved Mareh 19, 1931 went into effect 
May 1, 1931. % ‘ } 
Also on Maren 19, 1931, a bill legalizing and f 
censing gambling, prohibited in 1910, was signed, | 
Gambling houses were opened and flourished. iF 
La 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Or 
mat 
Jr 


ARBA, 9/341 sq.m. 43d in rank. bans 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 465,293; ae 
<b 


rank. Increase in decade, 5.0%; density, — 
to sq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 502, 
Capital, Concord; pop., 1930, 25,228, ite 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $1,595,000,000; $3,440. 
capita. eT a 
New Hampshire, the Granite State of N 
England, is bounded on the north by Canada, 
the east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on 
south by Massachusetts. and on the west by Ve 
mont. It was one of the Thirteen Original States. — 
Its northern parts are rugged, reacaing in the 


oe 


16 
with) 
crop, fcl- 


1929. fol- 
$30,048,000 in oy ts. fhe cet er ae 


lowed by corn, potatoes, 


and Boston. 
The livestock census, 1935, TovuraaS , Orses 
18,000; ‘cattle, 130, 000 dneladine 103, 000. 
> cows) sheep, 13,000; swine, 14,000. 
- The chief industries are cotton goods manutaetur- 
. ing, boots and shoes, and paver and vood p 
‘The United States census of manufactures, ? 4933, 
reported 678 establishments (851 in 1981), with.49,- 
255 employees (53,048) earning $38,784, 073 ($51,- 
810,418), Boe the product valued at $162, 912,910 


» ($331, 366,164). 
The State, like Vermont, is 99.8% white, and of its 


opulation 381,690 (82%) are native whites. Il- 
teracy in 1930 was 2 7%, a reduction from 4.4% 
in 1920. Public school attendance was 95,250 and 
“expenditure, 1930. was $6,914,195. 
Dartmouth College is the leading educational in- 
stitution, from which many eminent men have come, 
among them Daniel Webster. There are four other 
higher institutions. 

The White Mountains are par excellence g summer 
resort for persons from all parts of the United 
States. A modern system of automobile highways 
is maintained, ribbing the mountains. 

The Waterville Notch with 6,000 acres of primeval 
ur uge was in 1928 added to the White Mountain 
1al Forest now covering 435.000 acres; and the 

: Stone Face” in Profile Notch was bought for 
_ a State park. 


, : NEW JERSEY. 

AREA, 8,224 sq.m. 45th in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 4,041,334; 9th ip 
yank, Increase in decade, 27 6%: density, 491.4 

to sq.m. Census estimate July 1, 1935, 4,288,000. 

- Capital, Trenton; pop., 1930, 123,356. 

Waayrd, 1929 est., $13,581,000,000; $3,415 per 
capita. 

ew Jersey, one of the Thirteen Origina] States, 

the Middle Atlantic region. It is bounded on 

i by New York and Pennsylvania, on the 

the Atlantic pee and New York. on the 


vesterni side by eturare Bay and Pennsylvania 

ae. is mostly low and flat. having hilly development 
in the northern.end, where an extensive State park 

4 hag. been established. 

New Jersey has extensive water navigation facili- 

3, With Delaware Bay and the Delaware River 

mg its western side, the Atlantic on the east 


bran¢ 

The Stite grades sixth in industrial strength, 
production being exceedingly varied, and. although 
the greater by is in Newark, it is well diffused in 
: sg & consequence, railway facilities are 
highly developed. and especially in the northern parts 
thi ectric railway lines are unusually extensive. 
nomicdily, and to a degree politicallys New 

nd New York City have common interests. 
many New Jerseyites work or transact business 

ape greater city, transit facilities being afforded 
joes rries and tunnels (or tubes) under the Hudson 
(or North) River. 
New Jersey shares with New York in the Port of 
New York Authority, and with Pennsylvania in the 
oeate River Joint Commission eablaned to 


way, _yagtories 
be JPated States census of manufactures, 1933, 
rted 5,759 establishments (7,178 in 1931) with 
ee a employees (334,691) earning $283,242,414 
s 26,754), a a product valued at $1,686, 128,- 


Jersey, in 1932, was sixth in rank in value of 
exp 638,341: also in 1931, $122,251,968: also 
. -— Gbg2t 1930, $186,840,362; and seventh in’ 1929, $262,- 


Tg 4,808, ead ei m land area, the census 

oO: wee returned 1,758,027 acres in 25, 378‘ farms, 

and buildings raigar at $298,845,113, The 

a fi erops, livestock and livestock products 

narketed in 1985 was $85,363,000, as compared 
wi $106, 086, 000 in 1929. 

_Its agriculture is affected most vitally by the 

eat pst of the immense markets of New York 

the fact that 78.7 per cent. of its own po: 
tion is urban. Market gardening has advanced to 
_ large Magnitude, very many foreigners, especially 


% Pont pit is large, milk Gabe Siippeds to New ‘York 


Teallans, ioe gone out to work fi 
137,520 acres, truck crops va ey 
BoB nase es éd in 1935. 
Corn, whea 
buckwheat. 


2, (0,000 bb 
Post, vat 336. G00 Dols, : rhe strawDet 
crop from 4,600 acres in 1935 was aay: ,000 era 
(540, ; the peach 
crop. ,000 in ; in 193 
eae 000 in 1933: “1,776,000 in 1932, and 

1931), and the apple harvest, 4, 

1935 (2, 570, 000 bu. in 1934; 3,380,000 bu. in 1933; 
3,640,000 in 1932, and 3,400. 000. in 1931). 
The livestock ‘census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
39,000; cattle, 186, 000 Gaclading 157,000 »mitk 
cows); sheep, 7,000; swine, 63,000; Chickens, 4,820,- 


New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation’s eugeyy of 
magnetite, zinc, and much clay products. T 

oré mined in 1934 totaled 138,685 gross tons (73,144 
in 1933) and 72,000 in 1935; ‘and zine, 86,260 short 
tons in 1935, and 76,553 tons in 1934. 

The educational’ institutions are important: 
Princeton University at Princeton is one of, the 
country’s foremost colleges. Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, and Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken are well known, and there are 
five other colleges of prominence. 

New Jersey, in 1930, had reduced its illiteraty to 
2) 8% from 5.1% in 1920: among the native whites 

t is 0.5%; among the foreign-born whites, 12.9%; 
anil among the Negroes, 5.1%. School attendatice, 
1930, was Le 532. Public school expenditure, 
was $116,474,178. The Negro population is 208, 828, 
an increase of 78.3% in the decade. 

From 1890 to 1930 the population of the State, 
increased 179.7%. 

Atlantic City, three-fourths of the way down 
the eastern coast, is one of the great seashore re- 
sorts in the country, Cape May an Asbury Park are 


others. a 4 ear’ coast is replete with charm. 
Congr By an act signed by President Hoover, 
Mareh 2 2, St93 established the Morristown Nation: 


Historical Park, ayer was Clas a on July 4, 1933. 
The aréa was used f x Poca pis d@ hospital purposes 
every winter Gating 1775-1781, and for two winters; 
1776-77 and 1779-80, was the main eamp site for 
the Continental army. The Ford House, used by 
Was on as headquarters, still in excellent condi- 
tion an sontatiing : valuable collection of relics 
is now owned by the Washington Association ‘and 
may be added to fH park as well as Fort Nonsense. 
High Point Park (alt. 1,805 feet) in the north- 
west corner of the State is noted for its magnificent 
views and attracted 715,000 visitors in 1932. The 
11,0Q0 acres of heavily wooded hills, with its $500,000 
mansion, now a museum, was presented to the State 
in 1923 by Anthony R. Keuser, who later, as a gift 
to the State, erected onthe highest point @ monu- 
yout 225 feet high as a memorial to all the soldiers. 
and sailors of the State; it was dedicated in 1932. 


NEW MEXICO. 
AREA, 122,634 sq.m. 4th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 423,317; 45th an 
yank Increase in decade, 18.6%; density, 
toed, m. Census estimate, July 1s,1985, 408,000, 
al, Santa Fe; pop., 1930, 11,176. 
vate 1929 est., $963, 000, 000; "8,406 per capita. ‘ 
New Mexico, of the Mountain (southeast) group, . 
is boundéd on. the north’ by Colorado, on the east 
by Oklahoma and Texas, on the south by Téxas and - 
Mexico, and on the west by Arizona. The Rocky > 
Mountains run north and south through the centre: 
the eastern part is of the flatter tableland of which 
Texas forms also a part, and in the south are bare, 
penile, ieee e peaks surrounded by arid and semi- 
ae ains and deserts of which the mirage i adi 
eae phenomenon. The central western por- 
tion is drained by the Rio Grande, and the eastern 
aissiete by the Pecos River. 
climate is dry, Lee ng with annual rain- 
fall of from 12 to 16 inches in different localities, and . 
with 100 degrees of heat not infrequent in summer, 
the pcan for the year being about 50. 
ineral production (000 omitted) was: 


1932. 1933. 34. 
Gold, value. Bid $677 © Sond 
Silver, ozs... .. 1,142 74 i Geo 
Silver, value... | $313 . $414 | $686 
Copper 32,915 24, ons 26,994 
peas gnoee kes at 28 

ne, sho’ 1s 

Coal, net tons.. 1,263 i, A 1,230 
Petroleum, bbis 12/511 14'116 16/864 - 


NN 


. part a the northwestern boundary. On the northern 
rt o 
20 
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The United States Geological Survey estimat 
that the undeveloped coal! lands contain 192,000,000,. 
000 , and that there are 33,000,000 tons of gyp- 


m™m § 
The United States census of mantifactures, 1933, 
patie ra 


* In 1935, 1,101,000 cattle were on in ranges and 


102,268. d 1934, Se 88. aa ta ne, 
BD F > an expenditure, 
86,785,636 ve 


Many go to the State for wintering, and artists 
have inet resorted there for the painting of Indian 
and ol Epa pa and the relics that remain 
from ancient Indian civilization. Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, Las Vegas and other towns are pularly 
sought by the tourists and artists and writers, 
who are provided with excellent travel facilities. 


- a 

NEW YORK. 
AREA, 49,204 sq.m. 29th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 12,588,066; Ist in 

rank, Increase in decade, 21.5%; density, 265.3 

to sq. m. Census estimate for July 1, 1935, 12,- 
889,01 Capital, Albany; pop., 1930, 127,412. 
wee 1929 est., $40,708,000,000; $3,276 per 


New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada; on the east by Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut; and on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and_ Pennsylvania. 
It_is ore of the Thirteen nal States. 

Its sea front consists of the southern shore of Long 
Is] Sta Island, and the éntrance into New 
York ‘bor, one of the greatest in the world, and 
the chief port of the United States, into and out 
from which moves the greater part of the national 
‘vommerce, foreign and domestic, Umer g! and 
freight. Long Island Sound, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic; which separates Long Island from Con- 

cut. on the north, is navigable for deep sea 
¢) if The udson River carries heavy ship ton- 
nage northward from New York Harbor 150 miles 
to Albany. There is now a 27-foot channel as far 
as Hudson which is being extended to Albany, which 
was opened as a seaport June 6, 1932. Large 
steamers and sailing craft also ply the two Great 
Lakes, and the St. Lawrence River, which forms 
the eastern boundary line is Laké Champlain, 
20 miles ,.@ historic waterway, bearing much 
commerce and drained by the Richelieu into the St. 
Lawrence River at Sorel. New York Harbor also 
includes the shores 0 ew J y. Within the 
undaries of the Port o w York Authority are 
1090.5 sq. m. and (census of 1930) 10,053,778. 

New York bas abotit 800 miles of navigabie ocean 

lake and river waterways, the State being p 


through which there is capacity for th 
of freight. 
nae. 20,000,000 ‘tons of freight. 


The Adirond & Me ins 
art of 
in the Salted Slate) porupy. the northern part of 


‘rivers. 
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In the east the Catskill Mountains, made 
famous iby Washington [rving's story of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” line the western “bank of the Hudson. 
Across from New York City the Hudson’s banks 
take the form of lofty rock palisades, beautifully 
conformed and eolored, and on the edge of which 
is a spacious Interstate Park set aside by the Stat 
of New York and New Jersey. All of New Yor 
‘s marked with scores of lakes and smaller rivers 
navigable for pleasure craft. The drainage from 
the crest west from Utica js in four directlons— 
southeastward into the Atlantie Ocean; north- 
ward into Lake Ontario at Oswego, and south- 
ward into the rivers that flow into Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays and westward into the Alleghany- 
Ohio-Mississippi. 

the 49,204 square miles of area, equivalent to 
31,490,560 acres, contains 1,550 square miles, or 
992.000 acres, of inland waterways, léavitig a net 
land surface of 47,654 square miles, or 30,498,560 
acres. The chief economic interests are the national 
and international financial community of New York 
City, the foreign commerce in New York Harbor, 
now the heaviest in the world; the large manufac- 
turing, and the rich agricultural resources. 

The census of 1930 returned 159,809 farms con- 
taining 18,090,006 acres (193,195 farms containing 
20.632,803 acres in 1920). the value of land and 
buildings was $1,317,987,297. The value of all 
crops, livestock and livestock products marketed 
in 1935 was $306,823,000, as compared with $435,- 
221,000 in 1929. 

The . livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
315,000; cattle, 1,920,000 (including 1,578,000 milk 
cows); sheep, 370,000; swine, 190,000; chickens, 
12,648,489. The wool clip was: 2,528,000 lbs. in 
1935 and 2,775,000 in 1934. 

New York's harvests (000 omitted) have been: 


1934. 1935. 
Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels, 
WHERE, wh. 'c2.. deus 260 4,41 7 6,273: 
GQOrBenacaee diss« ae 617 21,286 648 22,032 
Oh oath cack coe 836 23,408 844 25,742 
Potatoes... 2... s 210 32,550 195 21,450 
Pr aN - 11,844 Fave, AOE 
PORGHOS fdic.s cis. ors 4) ee 793 


Dairying is important. In 1933 there were 23 
establishments making butter with 135 employees 
earning $116,000 and an output valued at $3,341,000; 
154 cheese establishments with 292 employees earn- 
ing $295,000 and an output valued at $5,831,000, 


and 82 condensed and evaporated milk establish-- 


ments with 701 employees earning $644,000 and an 


output valued at $12,901,000. Total, 259:establish- - 


ments with 1,128 employees earning $1,055,000 and 
an output valued at $21,901,000. J 

From 3,345,000 trees tapped in 1935, 465,000 
Ibs. of maple sugar and 987,000 gals. of maple syrup 
were produced, as compared with 284,000 Ibs. of 
sugar and 668,000 gals. of syrup in 1934 from 3,2i6,- 
000 trees. 

Only California and Michigan exceeded New 
York's production of grapes in 1935 which was 
66,500 short tons (49,40 
York’s harvest of 5,511,000 tons of hay from 4,061,- 
000 acres led all the States in 1935. 

Mineral reSources are not great. Total produc- 
tion in 1934 was valued at $54,626,000, and in 1933 
471. Some iron ore is mined in the Adiron- 

10 in 1935; 244,962 
tons in 1934; 58,718 tons in 1933; 31,327 tons in 


1932; 278,000 tons in 1931, and 889,405 tons in £930). 


Prog 
1935, 1,479,921 gross tons of pig iron; in 1934, 961,679 


tons: in. 1933, 851,496 tons; in 1932, 594,350 tons, 
and in 1931, 1,014, ons. Near the Pennsylvania 
border in 1935, 4,237,000 bbls. o 


f petroleum were 

roduced? in 1934, 3,800,000 bbis.; in 1933, 3,181,000 

Bois. 00! 3 3,000 
Dd 


Is. 
1O38 was 1,927,822 short tons valued at eee 


in 1934, 1,866,280 tons valued at ,263,394; in 
1933, 1,847,696 tons valued at $5,120,846; in 1932, 
1,556,642 tons valued at $4,490,792, and in 1931. 
1.788.940 tons valued at $5,293,470. In 1934, 11 


ared with $733,874,658 in ; 
; in 1932, and $868,7 

Togs: $484.622,900 In 1,083,177.433 th, 1935, 

34,158,615 in 1934; $748,235,1 


0 tons in 1934); and New. 


: 
‘ 
‘ 
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“Phe commerce flowing through the New York 
State Barge ae) Canal in 1934, totaled 4,142,728 
' tons, and “ts 935, 4,489,172 tons, and includes very 
heavy haulage of grains grown in the Middle West, 
destined for European ports. f f 
Developed water power in New York State, Jan. 1, 
1933, aggregated 1,900,060 h.p. with 4,960,000 poten- 
tial power 50% of the time awaiting development. 
~--~ Butfalo is the greatest grain distributing point 
{nm the country and the leading flour milling céntre 
of the world.” 
' The State has 4 cities of the first class, that is, 
#4 over 175,000 population; 9. of the second class, 
between 50,000 and 175,000; and 47 of the third 
‘class, under 50,000. 


_ FIRST IN MANUFACTURING AND TRADE, 


_. New York ranks first of all the States in manu- 
facturing, both as to number of wage earners and as 
to value of the product. The United States census of 
manufactures, 1933, reported 25,979 establishments 
(34,604 in 1931), with -733,452 employees (848,352) 

- earning $754,366,881 ($1, 105,559,373), 'and producing 
goods valued at $4,596,257,962 ($6,554,250,328). 

The census-of manufactures for 1931 returned 
these figures for the industrial establishments in the 

New York’ City industrial area (population, 1930, 


a 10,160,159): Wages Value of 

~~. Counties. No, Workers. Paid. Product. 
Bronx. 1,154 17,894 $26,659,100 $115,409,116 
‘Kings’... 5,160 122,247 157,043,169 — 838,906,451 
New York18,233 252,832 401,870,084 2,841,518,692 
Queens... 1,501 46,035 63,076,194 352,547,787 
Richmnd. 184 6,649 9,131,967 63,572,48 
- Westchst. 431 16,342 20,924,637 161,957,166 


Total. . 26,663 471,999 $678,705,151 $4,373,911,699 
‘The value of the products in New York City 
(the first five counties) only, which is the largest 
Manufacturing city in the country, was returned in 
_ 1929 as $5.987,817,097, and in.1927, $5,732,071,259. 
-, Production of women’s clothing in the New York 
_ City industrial area (including with the above the 
_ counties of Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex. Pas- 
saic, and Union in New Jersev) was the leading indus- 
try in 1931, with 4,998 establishments and an output 
valued at $997,044,246, and second largest was news- 
paper and periodical printing and publishing, 843 
ce aaanmen ts with an output valued at $322,- 
e aggregate figures in 1933 for this industria: 
) were: Number of establishments, 24,012; 
TS, 620,814; wages paid, $665,160,054; value 
roducts, $4,284,825,526. 


State 13,849 barber shops with receipts of $32,552,- 
en and 4,716 beauty parlors with receipts of $27,- 
’ 31h ‘automobile registration in mee ae Dec. 

by , Was: passenger cars (including taxis), 
i 2,624,043: trucks, 306,919; buses ee MHOtOF at 
Tegistration receipts, $38 558,024; drivers’ licenses, 
etc., aggregated $4,895,054 and gasoline tax receipts, 
$56,251,704 in a consumption of 1,537,475,000 gals. 
In New York City automobile registration was: 
Peer al cars (including taxis), 630,107; trucks, 
“For the 10,668 political units that have power 
to levy taxes or incur debt, viz. the State, New York 
City, the 57 counties outside New York City, the 
9,079 school districts, the 932 towns and the’ four 


t 


A aie $656,082,493 in 1932, and $1,062,350,005 in. 
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other civil divisions (Port of New York Authority, 
Port ct A as en River Regulating district, 


Port cf Albany, 3 ing 
and Black River Regulating district)—the 1931-3. 
revenue receipts were $1.338.734.300: the total 


governmental costs were $1,6329,405,632; and the © 
debt less sinking fund assets were $3.41 . 


total gross 
232,971. Of these totals, Greater New York hi 
49.1% of the revenue receipts ($681,499,857); 43.3% 
of the governmental costs ($710,127,005); 55% of 
the debt ($1,913,936,971); and its assessed valua- 
tion was $19,977,077,000 ($2,792.36). 


MAKE-UP OF THE POPULATION. 


The census of 1930 showed the urban population 
of the state to be 10,521,952 including 14,483 persons 
living on farms within the limits of cities of 2,500 or 
more; it forms 83.6% of the total, as compared with 
82.7% in 1920. ; 


The census of 1930, returned the native born whites ; 


in New York State as 8,958,744, of whom 4,473,946 
were of native parentage (35.5% of the total popula- 
tion), and 4,484,798 natives of foreign or mixed 
parentage (35.6% of the total). Foreign-born 
whites numbered 3,191,549 (25.4% of the total), of 
which 1,750,939 were naturalized, 305,873 had taken 
out their first papers, and 1,020,782 were aliens. The 
Negroes numbered 412,814 (3.3% of the total); 
an increase of 108% in the decade. The total 
population was almost evenly divided between the 
sexes, the ratio being 100.6 males to 100 females. 
Marriages in 1930 were 117,880 (9.3 per 1,009); 
divorces. 4,804 (0.38 per 1.000) and marriages an- 
nulled, 21,028. 

Of the foreign-born whites in New York State, 


629,322 were born in Italy, 481,306 in Russia, 350,383 


in Poland, 349,196 in Germany, 251,700 in the Irish 
Tree State, 41,521] in Northern Ireland, 146,485 in 
Great Britain, and 142,298 in Austria. 

In New York City the number of native whites was 
4,298,825. The number of foreign-born whites, 
1930, was 2,293,400 (one-sixth of those in the nation), 
and of native whites of foreign-born or mixed parent- 
age, 2,788,625, making the total of foreign white 
stock, 5,082,025. Those of Italian descent numbered 
1,070,355, of which 440,250 were born in Italy and 
630,105 in America. Those of Russian descent 
numbered 945,072, of which 442,431 were born in 
Russia (the old empire), and 502,641 in America, 
Those of German descent numbered 600,084, of 
which 237,588 were born in Germany, and 362,406 
in America. Those of Irish Free State descent num- 
bered 535,034, of which 192,810 were born in the 
Irish Free State, and 342,224 in America. Those 
of Northern Ireland descent numbered 77,972, of 
which 27,821 were born in Northern Ireland and 
50,151 in America. Those of Polish*descent num- 
bered 458,381, of which 238,339 were born in Poland 
and 220,042 in America. Those of English descent 
numbered 178,703, of which 78,003 were born in 
England, and 100,700 in America. Those of Scotch 
descent numbered 71,187, of which 38,535 were born 
in Scotland, and 32,652 in America. Those of 
Austrian descent numbered 283.978, of which 127,169 
were born in Austria, and°161,809 in America. Those 
of Hungarian descent numbered 115,098, of which 
59,883 were born in Hungary and 55,215 in America. 
Those of French descent numbered 47,978, of 


which 23,285 were born in France, and 24,693 in F 


America. 

The number of Negroes in the city_was 327,706 
an increase of 114.9% in the decade. Of the 924,670 
Negroes living in the Borough of Manhattan, 152,180 
were in Harlem north of 110th Street, and east of 
Eighth Avenue. 


New York’s Indian population numbered 6,973 . 


in 1930, of which 4,686 live on seven reservations, the 
largest 50 square miles, being the Allegany reserva- 
tion in. Cattaraugus County; he next largest Cat- 
taraugus, 21,680 acres. The Senecas form the most 
numerous tribe with 2,485 members. Many of the 


Indians have attained a high state of civilization, ; 


yt 
89,746 ee widowed or divorced. Of the male 
pope on 66.9% were gainfully employed, and of 
he female 25%. There were 1.110,885 workers em- 
Lee in manufacturing and mechanical industries; 
47,489 in transportation; 772,297 in trade, including 
banking and insurance; 74,847 in public service; 
279,697 in professional service; 450,692 in domestic 


and personal service: and 151,728 in other industries. — 


The census of 1930 returned 3,153,124 private 
families in the State of which 1,155,036 6.8% ) 


owned their homes, and 1,825,723 (57.9%) had radio — 


sets. In the City of New York there were 1,722,954 
families of whom 348,778 
and 1,019,791 (59.2%) had radio sets. 


(20.3%) were married and — 


(20.2%) owned their homes © 
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EDUGATION. 


. illiteracy in the state, 1930, was 3.7%, reduced 
from 5.1% in 1920; among the native whites it Is 
0.5%; among the foreign-born whites it is 10.8%; 
and among the Negroes, 2.9%. Of the foréign born 
whites over 10 years of age Ta 1930, 230,380 could 
not speak English; 136,595 were illiterate. School 
attendance, census of 1930, was 2,510,946, 

In New York City illiteracy fell’ in the decade from 
6.2% in 1920 to 4.5% in 1930. Among the native 
whites it was 0.4%; among the foreign-born whites, 
10.7%; and among the Negroes, 2.1%. 

During the 1934-35 school year, 2,355,969 pupils 
were enrolled in the public schools of the State, with 
about 80,000 teachers. The cost for maintaining 
the public schools that year was approximately 
$315,000,000, of whith the State contributed about 
one third. There are 80 colleges and universities in 
the State; including separate departments of pro- 
fessional and technical schools in ufiiversities. there 
were 174. These higher institutions have a teaching 
staff of 12,734, instructing more than 140,800 stu- 
dents. There are 993 publie high schools with a regis- 
tration of 613,137. In addition there are 283 private 
academies th a registration of 85,261 here 
were 11,360 public School houses. The State main- 
tains two teachers’ colleges and nine normal schools. 

In New York State are Columbia University, with 
30,210 resident students in 1935-36, the New York 
University, the College of the City of New York, 


Cornell University, Syracuse University, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Hamilton Cx e, Union 
University, Colgate University; Buffalo University; 


~ St. Lawrence University, Hobart College, College 
of St. Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and scores of special schools 
which are suited to every requirement ip letters, 
science, engineering, finance, economics, sociology 
and art. Of the latter there are many of acknowl- 
edged merit; New York Citv bsing one of the art 
centres of the world. New York City has a wealth 
of museums, including the famous Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Museum.of the City of New York, 
and many libraries. (See Index.) 

At West Point, on the Hudson above New York, 
is the Military Academiy of the United States Army, 
In a location famed for ty. (See Index.) 

The interests of the Empire State are so varied 
along other lines that no listing is attempted here. 
More than 250,000 transient travellers enter the 
greater city daily. so it is estimated; and to Niagara 
Falls, near Buffalo, many more than 1,000,000 Fo 
each year. The Adirondacks and the Catski 
have each summer hundreds of thousands of tour- 
ists and campers, the other lakes their tens of thou- 
sands. Safe waters on Long Sound are used 
for many yacht clubs, and the ocean beaches daily 
have large throngs 

Saratoga Springs, which has been a_ fashionable 
watering place since 1830, has been developed by the 
State at an expenditure of $8,500,000 into a modern 
Spa with a newly erected Hall of Springs for those 
drinking the waters, three bath houses for hydro- 
therapy, laboratory and amusement grounds in a 
1,000-acre park opened in 1935, built and directed by 
the Saratoga Springs Authority (Pierrepont B. Norres, 
president; William Preston Beazell, managing di- 
rocten): Five thousand people can be cared for 


Adirondacks State Forest Preserve contains, 1935, 
2,145,733, and the Catskill Forest Preserve, 223,491 
acres. The State Parks, Parkways and Historic 
Sites contain approximately 200,000 acres, 

In 1932 there were 16,769,000 registrations of 
campers and EN eel at the 65 State parks, an 
ipecuane of 1,500,000 


t 2594 of all tn th United States 
rees, of all in the ates, 
xin te ; d $0°050,000 for reforestation 
was pecapted by the voters in 1932 

(Detailed s 


NORTH CAROLINA: 


AREA, 52,426 sq.m, 27th in rank. 
ULA" Census of 1930, 3,170,276; 12th in 
ee et ieeenna in decade, 23.9%; density, 50,4 
tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 3,417,000. 
Capital, Raleigh; pop., 1930, 37,379. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,429,000,000; $1,731 per 
capita. 
North Carolina, & South Atlantic State, of the 
Original Thirteen, is bounded on the nortlt by Vir- 
, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 
Physically, it is divisible into three distinct parts— 


555 


a sloping sandy coastal plain from the low-lying 300- 
mile sea line om the east, a tableland In the central 
portion, and a mountainous western one-third 
running into the Appalachian range, Mt. Mitchell, 
6.684 ft.. the maximum. The ¢limate grades from 
sub-tropical in the east, to ie on the tableland 
and relatively cool and stimula 

There are many islands off tue northern half of the 
coastline, with Pamlico S,und and its tortuous 
shores ulfording many inlets and potential harbors, 
a favorite resort for hunters Cape Hatteras, the 
easternmost point, with its shoals, is feared by 
mariners as especially stormy and dangerous. 

Of the 35,000,000 acres in the State, originally 
about 11,000,000 were forested. chiefly with yellow 

ine; of which it is estimated that 15,000,000,000 
eet remain on about half a million acres. The | 
lumber cut in 1934 was but 571,452 M. bd. ft., 
though 1,202,377 M. bd. ft. in 1927. 

The census, 1930, returned 18,122,401 acres in 
279,704 farms, land and buildings being valued at 
$850,342.794. The value of all crops, livestock, and 
livestock products marketed in 1935 was $292;829,000 
as compared with $310.548,000 in 1929. 

The cotton production, 1935, was 585,000. bales 
from 941,000 acres. In tobacco production, North 
Carolina, which had ranked first, yielded that place 
to Kentucky in 1931 and 1932, but regained it in 
1933 with a production of 518,522,000 Ibs. valued 
at $83,553,000 from 673,000 acres; and held it if 
1934, 418,802,000 Ibs. valued at $122,142,000. from 
514,000 acres, and increased its lead in 1935, with 


The livestock census, 1935, returned: _ Horses, 
68,000; mules, 298,000; cattle, 671,000 (including 
385,000 milk cows); sheep, 77,000; swine,- 966,000. 

North Carolina has developed into an important 
manufacturing State. It is second only. to.Massa- 
chusetts in the production of cotton goods; its mills 
in 1935 numbered 289 in operation with 5,646,538 
active spindles; 78,091 active looms, consuming 
1,249,685 bales of cotton, and with an output (1933) 
valued at $189,751,000. 


1 
in 1935, and $12,579,213, 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 2,084 establishments @,567 in Eh with 
200.202 employees, (179,282), earning $113,523,150 
($118,683,874), and a product valued at hn i 
732 ($1,026,565,220). The chief industry is the 
manufacture of cigarettes with an output valued at 
$378,875 in 1933. 

Developed water power in North Carolina, 
1933, aggregated 970,860 h.p. with 1,960,000 
tial power 50% of the time awaiting development. 

In minerals, the State ranks first in produetion of 
mica, and there is much magnetic iron ore, and some 
lead, zine, copper, gold, silver, corundum, tin, feld- 
spar, tale and graphite. 

Over 99% of the | Prebasmen = are native-born 
Americans, and 29% of the population are Negroes, 
918,647, who have increased 20.3% since 1920. The 
state has 16,579 Indians. 

Illiteracy in 1930 was 10%, having been reduced 
from 13.1% in 1920 and 18.5% in 1910; among the 
native whites it is 5.6%: and among Negroes, 20.6%. 

Notable for nas eal 2 the eae ee 
sity, Chapel Hill; Duke versity, urham - 
forks Tonite College, enriched by a $15,000,000 
gift trom James B. Duke in 1925); and the Agri- 


Jan. 1, 
poten- 


‘ultural College, West. Raleigh, Public school 
enroliment, 1934, was 895,625; expenditure, $22,- 
557,0 


North Carolina adopted the budget system in 
1925 (effective July 1), making the Governor the 
real financial head of the State. 

A new local government act. ratified by the Legis-. 
lature March 3, 1931, and in effect March 18, brought 
the entire financial administration of the state, with 
all its collecting, expending and accounting of the 
people's money under one responsible head fe ron 
through a newly created central bureau of contr 
called the Local Government Commission. ; 

By action of the legislature, 1931, the state took’ 
over construction and maintenance of all public 
roads, and assumed responsibility for the six-months 

ubli¢ school term—raised to eight months in 1933. 
t consolidated the 2,167 school districts into _790, 
and paid out $13,069,129 for teachers salaries in- 
1933-34. 


Asheville is the chief resort, with three distinct 


tourist seasons due to its high altitude and climate. 
e is the eastern gateway to the new Great Smoky . 


ating in the mountains. — 


vee eee may oi. 


ae 
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~ Mountains National Park now nearing completion. 
The Pinehurst golf course is one of the most famous 
in the country. 3 
; NORTH DAKOTA. 
AREA, 70,837 sq.m. 16th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 680,845: 38th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 5.5%; density, 9.6 to 
sq. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 700,000. 
~~. Capital, Bismarck; pop., 1930, 11,090. _ 
_ WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,580,000,000; $3,803 per 
! capita. " 
North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in the south- 
eastern one-third by the Missouri River, and in the 
northeast by the Red River, which stream is the line 
between North Dakota and Minnesota, and the 
valley of which, an old lake bed, is exceedingly fer- 
tile. ‘Number One Northern Hard’’ wheat origi- 
nated there, and is a premium grade of that cereal. 
The surface in the eastern two-thirds is a vast 
_ rol'ing plain, once with scant rainfall, but now, since 
cultivation advanced westward, having precipita- 

‘tion enough usually for the large crops produced. 
Agriculture is the chief industry. Of the 44,917,- 
_ 120 acres of land area, the census of 1930 returned 

_ 38,657,894 acres in 77,975 farms, land and buildings 
_ valued at $951,225,446. 

The value of all crops, livestock and livestock 
products marketed in 1935 was returned at $97,070,- 
000; in 1932, $78,298,000; in 1931, $151,261,000, and 

in 1930, $214,684,000. Cattle, in 1935, numbered, 

1,219,000 (including 683,000 milk cows) and sheep, 

725,000. Only 8,851 acres are irrigated. 

- Recent harvests (000 omitted) have been: 
Re emetcie yt 1934. 
Nia coy: . Bushels. 
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crops are for local feeding to livestock. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1931, 

2 cee ed 325 establishments (374 in 1929), with 
3,306 employees (4,633) earning $4,600,224 ($5,- 
688.308), and a product valued at $40,076,326, 

_ ($55,346,976). The 54 dairies had an output valued 

at 10,000, and the 19 flour mills, $5,318,000. 

S A vast proportion of the western part is under- 

laid by brown or low-grade coal, which is produced 


_ The recreation for outsiders is the ed hunting 
in the west and on the prairies for game birds, the 
prairie chicken predominant, and the lakes and 
Th abounding in geese and ducks. 


OHIO. 


ARI 1,040 sq. m. 35th in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 6,646,697; 4th in 

-\Tank. Increase in decade, 15.3%: density, 161.6 

tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 6,707,000. 

Captial, Columbus; pop., 1930, 390,564. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $21,390,000,000; $3,250 per 
capita. 

_ Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
orth by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the 
‘south by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the 
3 est by Indiana, It has no considerable elevations, 
bein highest in the centre, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
_ River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 

ary line. Its climate 1s characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage, and 100 
miles up the Muskingum River in the southeast, 
It sends much tonnage down the Ohio. Rail trins- 
‘ ne is very heavy in all directions. 
_.. Manufacturing, mining and oil are the 
interests. The iron and steel ore and meageuen 
_ and. machinery industries lead all others, with 
_ 29,649,245 tons. of ore received at the Lake Erie 


he! 


% 


port of Cleveland, heaviest handler of ore in the — 

world, Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steuben- 

ville and Middletown have the principal iron and 

steel working plants. Manufacturing is very €x- 

tensive in other lines. Poe nb ee Sea 
Ohio ranks as the third state in industry in number 

of workmen employed and the fourth in value of 

product. It was eighth in value of exports, $51,288,- 

057. in 1932; seventh, $106,204,818 in 1931; eighth, 

$165,557,828 in 1930; and eighth, $221,916,976 in 


1929. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 8,101 establishments (9,877 in 1931) with . 
472,699 employees (506,960) earning $439,752,673 
($503,024,626), and a product valued at $2,374,- 
653,156 ($3,166,016,396). 

The leading industry was the manufacture of 
steel and rolling mill products. 62 establishments 
in 1933 having 64,286 employees earning $61,684,000 
and an output valued at $289,447,000, and 19 blast 
furnaces with an output valued at $60,906,000. j 

The value, 1933, of the production of motor ve- 
hicles, including bodies and parts, was $130,291,000; 
of rubber tires, including inner tubes, $188,617,000; 
electrical machinery, etc., $99,308,000; meat packing 
(wholesale), $75,851,000, and of petroleum refineries, 
$50,269,000. : 

Ohio is the leading State in the production of 
lime, 717,000 short tons valued at $5,629,000 in 
1935; 562,000 tons valued at $4,182,510 in 1934, 
and 558,000 tons valued at $3,353,100 in 1933. It 
is also the ames producer of hydrated lime, the 
output in 1935 being 307,000 tons; in 1934, 226,000 
tons, and in 1933, 259,000 tons.- It produced 1,487,- 
315 short tons of salt valued at $2,697,858 in 1935; 
1,432,292 tons in 1934, and 1,382,294 tons in 1933. 
Its mineral wealth also includes sandstone, clays, 
glass, sand, gypsum and some potash. 

Total mineral production in 1934 was 
$116,988,000, and in 1933 at $91,146,609. 

The State ranks sixth in mineral wealth extracted. 


1935. 


valued at 
9 


‘Recent production (000 omitted) has been: 


1932. 
Bitum. coal, tons.. 13,909 
Pig iron, tons..... 2,505 
Petroleum, bbls... 4,597 
The agricultural wealth is also great. The census. 
of 1930 returned 21,514,059 acres in 219,296 farms, 
land and buildings, being valued at $1,693,030,716. 
The value of all crops, livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts marketed in 1935 was $332,405,000, as com- 
pared with $417,516,000 in 1929. 
Recent harvests (000 omitted) were: 


1933. 1934. 


Acres. 
Wheat..1,740 3 
Corn. . .2,927 
Se tbts. 39 312 

*g'r bts. (tons) tons) 
Tobacco 22° 21,527 (Ibs.) 21,986 tips) 
From 1,216,000 trees tapped, 15,000 Ibs. of maple 
Sugar and 304,000 gals..of maple syrup were made 
in 1935; (in 1934, 1,216,000 trees tapped and 5,000 ~ 
Ibs. of sugar and 273,000 gals. of syrup; in 1933, 
Sy orcas s tapped — 22,000 pounds of sugar 
5 gals. of syrup). e canning of fruit ~ 
a rest ena es is satonnine: ‘i : 

e livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
478,000; cattle, 1,951,000 (including 1,265,000 milk 
cows); swine, 2,160,000; sheep, 2,250,000; chickens, 
masta ue one Se , 19 Nagai een Cade Ibs. 

products, es! ent: 
were valued at $28,578,000. anes 

e Negro population, 309,304, in 1930, Se 
v6 in Veg detade n, : 0 930, increased 

eracy, , was 2.3% for the state; amon: 
the native whites it is 0.7% “among the foreleg tenn 
wate raya and eer the Negroes, 6.4%. 

attendance was 1,435,431; and publi t 
sg vee ee was $145,135,033. ee 

a) as very many institutions of higher 
education the Ohio State University at Columb iB, 
the capital, leading with 13,000 students, others being 
Cincinnati University, 4,000; estern Reserve 
University at Cleveland, 5,000; Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, 1,900; Oberlia at Oberlin, 
1,850; and eight others with about 4,000 attendance. __ 
Ohio is distinguished among the States for the 
‘enseness of its p litical life. It is revarded as a 
iene Sauget pivotal State, and has given the United 
tates five Presidents, all native born, while two 


others, elected as resi 
Serer dents of other States, were 
? 


~ 


OKLAHOMA. 
AREA, 70,057 sq. m. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2.396,040; 2ist in 


17th in rank, AD 


rank. Increase in decade, 17.9%: density. 34.4 
tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 3.509, 000" ; 
Ca 1, Oklahoma City; pop., 1930, 185,349. 
. 2 - nN * e >. 
; ee 
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aie 1929 est., $4,271,000,000; $1,803 per 


Guunnoiha, in the. West South Central group. is 
bounded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, 
on the éast by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south 

y Texas, and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 
The surface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle 
fgets and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 

The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 

Mountains in the eastern part are heavily wooded. 

Further west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 

the Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 

lofty tableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The 

Arkansas River flows eastward through the middle 
* of the State, and small rivers in the southern part 

drain into the Red Riv er, which forms the southern 
boundary, The prevailing type of soil is a deep 
dark-red loam. The climate shows great variations 
of temperature, and the rainfall in the west is scanty, 
though generally sufficient in the east. 

Two Territories were combined to make the State, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which was the home 
of the Five Civilized Nations—Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles—whose de- 
sScendants, in 1930, numbered 92,725, holding 19,- 
551,890 acres Valued at $320,496,333 and having 

an income aggregating $39,393,608. 

The census of 1930 returned. 203, 868 farms con- 
taining 33,978,260 acres; the value of all crops, live- 


stoek and livestock products marketed in 1935 was | 


$186,897,000, as compared with $314,630,000 in 1929. 
Dry farming is extensively practiced in the western 
section; only 1,573 acres were irrigated in 1930. 
The livestock census, 1935, returned: Hors rses, 
426,000; mules, 247,000; cattle, 2,633,000 (including 
990,000 milk cows): sheep, 190,000; swine, 800,000. 


1934. 1935. 
Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
Wheat....3,557 37,348 3,308 33,080 
7 2,117 11,644 2,308 31,158 
meet Ss *.1,300 20,150 1,430 37,895 
Cotton. .. .2,943 325 bales 2,482 535 bales 


Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea in 
1889, but there was little development until 1903. 
The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
into production in 1906. The State reached first 
rank as a producet in 1927 but agers i that place to 
Texas, and in 1929 drop to third place, below 
California. Production a4 was PSS, 348,000 
bbis.; in 1934, 180,107,000 bbls.; in 1933, 182,251,000 

bls. ; in 1932, 152,621,000 bbls.; in 1931, 180,574, nef 
pb, 7 sin ; “tt ware proced in Lh Supe 59 
254,457 million cu. ft. were produ 

ft. in Log F 255, 37 Million cu. ft. in 1932; 
million cu. ft. in 1931, and 348,116 million 
uu. ft. in 1930. Natural gasoline on ut in 1935 was 


379, 428 thousand gals.; 1934, 356,500 thousand 
gals.; in 1933, 360.5 thousand gals.; in 1932, 377.7 
thousand gals., and in 1931, 454.9 thousand gals. 


Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of ye 


tion, brought them riches. They received 
65, 810 in D ectewe in 1923 from oil and gas es 
n their 1 their oil bonuses from 12 sae 


He TT hatin 
rice of 0: % 
ans 32, but Age to Si oa in eh oon year Asati 
From 1901 to June 3 ae Se ages have 
ceived a grand total eaten: $247.55 $57,000. ee 
ee and oil and gas ‘Toyalties. 

coal output for Oklahoma and Arkansas 
1085, wag about 4,270,009 in 1833, bao ate aoe 
© orth r of which Oklahoma 


yk was 24,260 
and 25,137 tons in 1933. 3 Sh, 
duet a He ge 60 034. valued at $23' 
a 


The States ce tan ufactures, 1933, 
tablighimen nts (1,322 in 1931) with 
reported Cale es e ae a 


lloyees 0, 
2238870 bs PD), ih & Seohuet valued at $191,413.723 


1, 964 fié leadi ndustry is petroleum : 
218 ; : hte ot product $7 ass oe Zine aa 
and eries are im: e flour mills an 


portant, and 
cotton seed oil, cake Pad méal tactile have a ace 


output. 
UO Klaho in 1933, efiacted a drastic eugenics law 
providing for A abation of hopelessly-ingano pa- 
Co el 


criminals om other State wards 
i become permanent charges, tie sts 

d ordered 16 operations at m 
op ~ Oooo aa that 3,000 cases be 
bigiireraey, 19 1930, was 2.8% in the state; among the 
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native whites, 1.7%; among the foreign-born whites, 
.6%; and among the Negroes, 9.3% 
the pubiie school enrolment is about 600,000, 
With several promising higher institutions, | Ex- 
penditure for public schools in ep ttd was $25,139,000, 


and school enrolment was 623 


oe 
ORECON. 
AREA, 96,699 sq. ni. 9th in rank, 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 953,786; 34th in 
rank. Increase ip decade, 21.6%: density, 9.8 
tosq.m. Census estimate, ‘July 1, 193 35, 1 008,000. 
Capital, Salem; pop., 1930, 26, 266. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $3,844,000,000; $4,084 per 
capita. 
Oregon, of the Pacific (Northwest) group, is 
bounded on the north by Washington, on the east ’ 


by Idaho, on the south by California and Nevada 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

It has every character of climate and soil and 
production known to the temperate zone, the lands 
ranging from the heavity vegetated coast areas 
where rainfall is abundant, to the large stretches 
of semi-arid lands of the southeastern parts, with 
a touch here and thete of almost desert. 

The coast climate is salutary, never very Cold} 2 
and seldom very hot. That of the eastern portion. 
east from the Cascade Mountains, is drier aud 
often colder. 

It has very important navigation faéilities—- 
the Columbia River flowing into the Pacifie with 


a width at the mouth of about 14 miles, the river - 
| carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 

of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the . 

Snake, running along the northern half of the 


eastern boundary. already conveying mtith traffie 
and being susceptible of greater development, 

Into Oregon pour the products of ‘The Inland 
Empire,” a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the “Rose City,’ which is 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 

The Owyhee Dam, 530 feet high from bedrock and 
highest in the world, ‘is the key of & great reclamation 
Project to cost ultimately $18,000,000 and provide 
water to irrigate 123,000 acres near the Idaho line. 
It was dedicated July 17, 1932. ‘The State had, Jan. 
1, 1933 eo 832 h.p. developed water. power Be 
5'894,0: . potential 50% of the time await: 
Sata: 

The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
eager range, which has peak elevations u p 

000 feet, is slashed north and south by the 
Binea. 3 very aged ridge now eroded to fave 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precipitation 
at Portland — about that.of Chicago or New York. 

Oregon has almost one-half of more than one 
trillion feet of timber standing in the three Coast 
States, Oregon, Washington, and oa tee Some | 
of the trees are more tian’ 300 feet gs 
southwest are found forests of the ‘atWisad 
at least ZU other varieties of timber in abunaneee, 
some of it excellent for furniture manufacture, hee 
is a considerable Indust The ¢ut of timber is 
the second in the United Btates Wasnineton Bea 
exceeding. The lumber fut in 1od9 was 4 


ft., board m 1 2: M. fr: ; in 1932, 
1,603,892 M. tt. pnd in 1933, ee The lumber 
shipped to all foreign markets. 


calls for Oregon 
fruit grown Teelude, also peaches, aig oe 
ranked the best known—apricots, plums. 

River, Medford, ips Dalles and othet towns pe 
the centres of hi A developed fruit raising. 

State produces fie ee walnuts, and, in the 


Wilamette Valley, fi 
f all erop8 s, livestéck and livestock 
The value of al DI 6.000. as 


products marketed in 1935 ws, 99. 
compared with $102,040,000 in 

Cake wee tree : 
mouth of the Columbia, are amo 
greatest pie peck i in 1932 ‘being 242,200 cases valued 


1933, 287,957 ‘eases value! at 
aye 1,0 and in 1935, a 963 cases valucd at 


though undeveloped, all the basic min >rals are 
atengant in Oregon. Petoid, silver and copper are 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, + 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 
gold Dita a eg in 1935 was 51,800 ounces, valued 
at oe 8 

S United States 
sorarren 1,358 establishments (1,709 in 


census’ of Rey 1933 4 
1931) with 


a 


704,000; and of glass products, 


pre 


«658 
41,052 
($27,503,001) 


employees (42,267) 
yd a Wreauee valued at $174,123, 763 
880,306) The lumber products, mills and 

~ planing mills, four mills, paper and pulp mills, meat- 
packing houses and dairics are important industries. 
{mn illiteracy Oregon with 1% in 1930 ranked among 
the lowest in the country; among the native whites 
it is 0.3%; and among the foreign-born white, 3.6%. 
School attendance, 1930, was 197,719; and expendi- 


~~. tures, $19,573,288 


>» There are several colleges, the State University 
. at Bugene, the celebrated Agricultural College 
at Corvallis, with about 4,000 students, Reed Insti- 

_ tute at Portland, and others. 


* Oregon initiated the national movement for 


— direct A as the initiative and referendum, 


and the recail. 
its great Columbia Highway, unexcelled for 
 gcenic beauty, running up the river from Portland; 
Mt. Hood and other lofty mountains, and the 
a unique Crater Lake, are points of tourist interest. 


“ERE __ PENNSYLVANIA. 
AREA, 45,126 sq.m. 32d in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 9,631,350; 2d in 


- rank. Increase in decade, 10.6%; density, 213.6 
to sq. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 10,- 
066,000. Capital, Harrisburg; pop., 1930, 80,339. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $32,757,000,000; $3,425 per 
’ capita. . 
Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, is 
- bounded on the north by Lake Erie and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 
south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is 


ee 


A Je 

_ Goal, bituminous, tons... 

Coal, anthracite, tons. . . 49, 
_ Coke, tons 

_ Tron ore, gross tons. 
Pig iron, gross tons. . 


tural iron works ($25,168,000), a 

bodies and parts ($52,074,000). 
_ The value of the products of the 37 petroleum 
refineries was $165,516,000; of the 3 sugar refineries, 
$54,515,000; of the textile and clothing industries, 
rs '$402,070,000; of printing and publishing, $141,- 
i 43,542,000. 
The State has built its industries largely on the 
basic elements. It produced nearly half the steel 
oe the country, shipping it to all parts of the world. 
se production of pig iron in 1929 reached 14,058,194 


016; in’ 1931, $180,233,538; 
070. 


8,301, 
,623,794; 
4,856, and 1935; 


as a: os = : bags et JR “ 
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earning . $34,786,861 | 


= 


~ i yt ‘et 

Scranton ie Were Leeecapiba clk coal centr 

country, and makes much steel. AVS u 
Ee epheaR of 1930 returned 172,410 farms con. 

taining 15,348,574 acres, land’ and buildings being — 

valued at $1,205,356.647. The value of all crons, 

livestock and livestock products marketed in 1935 
was $275,770,000, as compared with $365,597,000 
in 1929. Production is greatly diversified, and the 


crops spread evenly throughout the list. 
ecent harvests (000 omitted) were: 
1934. 1935. 
Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bush 
Wheat..... 869 14,759 904 18,960 
Rye. ee 112 1,34 111. 1,665 
Corn. 1+ /4h~ 1,216 52,896 1,277 58,742 
Oatasc.to%. 906 24,91 897 26,013 
Buckwheat. 138 3,105 146 2,847- ’ 
Potatoes... 200 34,000 198 22,572 
Tobacco... 15.2 18,255 (1bs.) 20.7 26,910 (Ibs.) 


The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
294,000; mules, 54,000; cattle, 1,469,000 (including 
1,078,000 milk cows); sheep, 462,000; swine, 554,000; 
chickens, 16,520,202. The wool clip, 1935, was 
3,150,000 Ibs. 

In educational facilities the State ranks high. 
The principal higher educational institutions are 
the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, 
founded in 1740, Washington and Jefferson (1780) at 
Washington, the Pennsylvania State College, the 
University of Pittsburgh, and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburgh, Lafayette College, Le- 
high University at Bethlehem, Temple University, 
Bucknell University, Dickinson College, Alleghany 
College, Duquesne College, Grove City College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania Military College, and 
Swarthmore College. There are also three colleges 
for women, at Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh and Cham- 
bersburg. 

Illiteracy in the state, 1930, was 3.1%; among the 
native whites it is 0.6%; among the foreign-born, 
54%; and among the Negroes, 4.2%. School 
attendance, 1930, was 2,135,688; and public school 
expenditure, $183,242,080. ‘The Negro population, 
431,257 in 1930, increased 51.5% in the decade. 

In the mountains are many popular summer 
resorts, with many fine country seats developed 
by the wealthy from old farms. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


AREA, 1,248 sq. m. 48th in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 687,497; 37th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 13.7%; density, 550.5 
to sq. m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 681,000. 
Capital, Providence; pop., 1930, 252,981. | 

hilteciet Peg 1929 est., $2,215.000,000; $3,251 per 
capita. 


Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Thirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
Only 1,060 square miles of it is land. With 550.5 — 
per square mile, it is the most densely populated. — 
State. It exceeds all others in per capita industrial 
output; it is 97.4 per cent. urban, and exerts influ- 
ence out of all proportion to size and population. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 1,254 establishments (1,473) with 98,513 
employees (95,435) earning $76,123,742 ($96,036,152 
and a product valued at $331,045, 401 ($409'815,678) 

The textile mills account for nearly half the value 
of the products, and the state has important jewelry 
factories. ‘ 

The first cotton spinni works of this count 
were established in Pawtucket in the eighteent 
century. Providence, Woonsocket, and Pawtucket 
are the chief centres of industry. 

Rhode Island in the election of 1928 adopted 
amendments to its constitution abolishing the 
surviving property qualifications for voters, changing 


| the Senatorial system (practically giving Providence 


four Senators instead of one), and substituting — 
biennial for annual elections; the legislature, Doone 
-ontinues to meet annually. ; 
Of the 682,880 acres land area, the census of 1930 
returned 279,361 acres in 3,322 farms, land and 
buildings valued at $34,507,749. The value of all 
crops, livestock and livestock products marketed in 
Serta $9,089,000, as compared with $11,U88,0U0 


- 


pegvidaace ga al os tanya rou 
wHilicersey with ‘tho state, 3030. Wes. tiph, 6%) 
Eis egret ter tier E a the’ pao native 5 
14.3%. School attendance, 1930, was 144,033::ai 
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he. Bias 6: njoys qenaive eencational peices, 
Gniversity Rhode Island College 


if rown dene 
ucation at zo ate as the. ‘best known. 
the 1934 elections 
janosratle vena a’ age a 1833 ore me ve 


Rept can Supreme Court Justices elected 
Democrats and two Republicans tot the bench, 
abolished thé existing State government of over 0 
commissions and bureaus and replaced it with 11 
departments—Executive, under the Governor, State 

Attorney General and Treasury under those elect 
officers and seven others—Publie Welfare, Public 
Works, Taxation, Education, Labor, Agriculture, 


-and Public Health—each directed by an appointee 


of the Governor. 

Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades the most famous of America’s watering 
places. Palatial summer homes were built by the 
pe peainant of the past one or two generations, 
ene ed by every art of architect and landscape 
gardener. 


SOUTH GAROLINA,. 
AREA, 30,989 sq. m. 39th In rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,738,765; 26th in 
rank. Increase in détade, 2.9%; density, 55.9 
tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 2,012,000. 
Capttal, Columbia; pep., 1930, 51,581. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,763,000,000; $1,593 per 
capita. 

South Carolina, in the South Atlantie group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is. like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,548 feet the maximum, in the western 
part, a plateau in the Central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile seafront. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. 

The coast is indented with several harbors, 
Charleston having the most important one, and 
being a prominent coastwise and foreign shipping 
Dort, cotton a principal outgo to Europe. The value 
or exports from Charleston was $15,758,362 in 1935. 

Agriculture is easily the leading industry. Of the 
state’s land area of 19,516,800 acres, the census of 
1930 returned 10,393,113 acres in 157, 931 farms, land 
buildings being yalued at $379 , 190, 630. The value 
of all cro livestock and livestock products mar- 
Reted in 1935 was $124.711,000, as compared with 
lah be ga in 1929. Farms owned by Negroes 

1,937, partly owned 4,055; and operated 
by N Sore. tectum , 61,362. 

Taceraily. about half the area was forested, 

ellow pine predominating, with much hardwood, 
but the pages has been so arp that the 

forested area is reduced to about 1,000.000 ac 

the cut in 1934 being 341,061 M. bd. ft. Xbout 
bd. ft. of ian mourn py 

an ée vestook census, return 
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SOUTH DAKOTA, 


AREA, 77,615 8q. m. 14th in tank, ¥ 
POPULATION, Census of. 1980, 692,849; 36th Jo 
rank. Incréase in deéade, Bis density, 8.9 
to Sq. m. Capital, Pierre, pop., 1930, 3,659. 

The State census of May 1, 

population of 675,082, a loss of 17,767 since 1980 

due to excessive drought and grasshopper plagues. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $3,419,000,000; $4,964 per 

capita. 

South Dakota, West North Central, is bounded on 
the north by North Dakota, on the east by Minne- 
sota and Iowa, on the south by Nebraska, and on 
the west by Wyoming and Montana. Its climate 
is that of the temperate zone northern latitudes, 
eold in winter and pleasant in summer, Before 
cultivation of the soil was extensive, it lacked rain- 
fall; but precipitation swept_ westward as tillage 
advanced. It suffered severely from the droughts 
of 1934 and 1936. 

The highest élevations are in the Black Hills 
(Harney Peak 7,240 feet), an up-thrust of granite 
rich with minerals eoincident geologically with the 
Rocky Mountains. Harney and Black Hills National 
Forests cover 1,134,167 acres, nearly surrounding 
Custer State Park, containing Game Lodge where 
Pres. Coolidge established the Simmer White House 
In 1927. The remainder of the State is a vast 
rolling ype falling off to lower levels in thé north- 
east, which drains iuto the Mississippi River and 
into the Red River of the North. The major paft of 
the State is drained by the Missoufi River, which 
cleaves the State through the centre north and south. 
There are several minor drainage basins, feeding the 
larger rivers, with a succession of fertile valleys. 
highly productive, and a fair area of forests, yellow 
pine, spruce and others, 1,100,000 acres being 
under forest cover. 

Of the 50,000,000 acres land area, the census of 
1930 returned 38,470,083 acres in 83,157 farms, as 
and buildings being valued at $1,285,153,538. 
value of all crops. livestock and livestock products 
marketed in 1935 was $100,838,000 as compared 
with $242,797,000 in 1929. There are 65,020 acres 
under irrigation. 


Only the hardier fruits are grown. Recent harvests 

(000 omitted) were: 
1934. 1935. 

Acres, Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 

Wheat. -3245.177 151 598 3,744 30,822 

os ae 2,827 12,722 3,732 52,248 

oe et one 376 3,38: 2,280. 67,260 

MYO, -- het. css 82 32: 470 7,050 

Barley... isi... 5 297 gi 2,270 48,130 

weds siti... 17 91 


Cattle in 1935 numbered 1, 6332, 000; swine, 600,000; 
ras 1,235,000. The wool clip, 1935, was 9, 329, 000 


bs 

The United States census of te eae pe) 
reported 348 establishments 489, in We3) with 4,731 
em ployee (5,373) ot $6,377, $05), 
Sal, @ product valued at $46, Se so ($69, 188; 167). 
The dairies had an output valued at $ 6,000, 000 
1931, and $8,982,000 in 1933. 


in gee 7 989,858 oe Sue 95 per 04.; 
in 1933, io 0,543,835 at’ $25.56 pig) in 1932, 
$9,905, In 1931, $8,913,000, Bnd in 1930, $8,- 
418,000; silver, 1935, 151,047’ ounces valued at 
$108 ie at_$0.71875 per 02.; 

7 a a6 Sree oe O2.; 


960 
$35 "360; tat. 088, 
The Homestake rine. at Le 


trates Praitied 00. 
roduction of South Dakota one 1875 to 1 a 
Trelusive, was $355,472,329. 
Coal and lignite have beet found in the Bi 
western part, as yet inaccessible to transpo) 
al mineral prodieuse in 1934 was $19, ors, 000, 
and in 1933, $14 


Illiteracy, 1930. was 1.2%: among the native 
%: reign-porn. whites, 3.7%; 
whites, 0.456" among 16 fo ¢ Fu Le Aahiodl a 


hmore (alt. 6,200 feet) re un- 
sae uour ent It is the first unit of the M aus 
Eieheiare National Memorial, which will inclu 


1h, showed, a=" 


, 
a 
7 
; 


oe 


Beh 5 Be ata 1 


aiso the neacs of Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt and a conctse history of the Nation written 
by Calvin Coolidge. : 
= The State Legislature in 1934 enacted laws, in 
effect July 1, to liquidate its varied public service 
- enterprises, most of which were established in 1919, 
including State guaranty of bank deposits, State 
bonding department, State-owned coal mines, State 
: hail insurance and a State-wide system of rural 
~~ _ credit. 
phx TENNESSEE. 


ARPA, 42,022 sq.m, 34th in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,616,556; 16th in 

1S rank. Ymecrease in decade, 11.6%: density, 62.2 

tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 2,904,000. 

Capital, Nashville; pop., 1930, 153,866. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $4,957,000,000; $1,909 per 

capita. . 

Tennessee, in the East South Central group. is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
_--_. Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina, 
_ | __ and on the west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

eS The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 

tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 

_ Mississippi River, which skirts the western border 

It has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 

Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 

porte through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 

O. 

‘Phe forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
yield half a, billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
gum, yellow Pon hemlock and chestnut. 

2 Of the 26,6 9,680 acres land area of the state 

the census of 1930 returned 18,003,241 acres in 245,- 
ne 657 farms, land and buildings being valued at 
- '$743,222,363. 

The value of all crops, livestock and livestock 

products marketed in 1935 was $154,433,000, as 

- ¢compured with $229,033,000 in 1929. 

: The tobacco yield in 1935 was 88,024,000 Ibs. 

‘om 115,300 acres; cotton, 320,000 bales from 736,- 

000 acres; and corn, 51,760,000 bu. from 2,588,000 


res. 

__ The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
145,000; mules, 297,000; cattle, 1,208,000 (including 
570 milk cows); sheep, 399,000; swine, 982,000; 


thickens, 10,810,898. 
duction (000 omitted) was: 
3 


nme) 


~ a 
. 7 __, Mineral pro 


et } 1933. 1934. 1935. 

pal, met tons......./... 3,775 4,056 4,110 

xD ore, gross tons..... 24.G) 6 OBS nme 
iron, gross tons..... 15 TOUS whewes 
Ssphaterock, gross tons 333.9 396.5 554.7 


Total mineral production in 1934 was valued at 
$23,526,000, and in 1933 at $16,771,369. 
2a “The output of marble and of pyrites is important. 
The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
_ reported 1,561 establishments (1,948 in 1931) with 
94,909 employees (92,060) earning $60,871,247 ($74,- 
Sh eth ae an output valued at $357,028,317 
‘he Negro population, 477,640 in 1930, increased 
in the decade. 
nnessee is almost wholly American in population, 
foreign-born whites being less than 0.7%. literacy, 
930, was 7.2%, a reduction from 10.3% in 1920; 
smvone the native whites it is 5.4%; and among the 
Negroes, 14.9%. Public school expenditure, 1932, 
"$22,015,000; enrollment was 641,551. The 
islature on June 10, 1931, by a vote of 58 to 14, 
refused to repeal its anti-evolution law. 
_.__ The main higher educational institutions are the 
_ University of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee 
_ at Knoxville, Fisk University, Vanderbilt University, 
and the George Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Cumberland University at Lebanon, the 
University of the South at Sewanee, Union Uni- 
versity at Jackson, and the Southwestern Presby- 
an University at Memphis. ‘ 
‘ he ‘Tennessee Mountains, like those of Kentucky, 
4, " beautiful, delightful summer resorts. Lookout 
_ Mountain, scene of a celebrated battle in the Civil 
War, an object of chief interest at Chattanooga, 
has been offered as a gift to the Federal Government 
r & National Park. 


TEXAS. 


__ ARBA, 265,896 sq. m. Ist in rank. 
ra POPULATION, Census of 1930, 5,824,715; 5th in 
; ' rank, Increase in decade, 24.8%; density, 


_ tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 6,077,000. 
- Capital, Austin; pop., 1930, 53,120. 
; Rea 1929 est., $10,939,000,000; $1,906 per 
capita. 


 —. ‘Lexas, of the West South Central group, up to 
__-—«1836 part of Mexico, then an independent republic, 
bade) becoming one of the United States on Dec. 29, 
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ew Mexi 
Oklahoma, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and the Guii of Mexico, on the south 7 7" 
the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and 
New Mexico. Itis the largest State, embracing over | 
8% of the area of the whole country. Its extreme 
length is 760 miles and extreme breadth 620. . 

Texas, under the joint resolution of Congress for its ~ 
annexation, approved March 1, 1845, may subdivide 
its area into any number not exceeding four addi- 
tional states of convenient size having sufficient 
population, which shall be entitled to admission to the 
Union. This was approved by Texas and the State 
was admitted by joint resolution _of Congress, ap- 
proved Dec. 29, 1845. March 2, 1836, is Texas 
Independence Day and the anniversary is a State 
holiday. The Centenary was celebrated in 1936 
by notable expositions in Dallas and Fort Worth. 

In the western part it is mountainous, the *““Staked 
Plains’ lying in the northwest, a great prairie in 
tne central portion, and a lower lying region nearer 
to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly without _ 
forestation, but in the east formerly there was a 
large wooded area, nearly 8,000,000 acres, materi- 
ally reduced by extensive lumbering, the normal 
annual cut being nearly 1.500.000 M. board feet. 
mostly yellow pine—594,479 only in 1934. 

‘The ceusus of 1930 returned 495,490 farms con- 
taining 125,041,764 acres, land and buildings being 
valued at $3,606,223,554, The value of all crons. 
livestock, and livestock products marketed in 1935 
was $491,879,000, as compared with $786,728,000 in 
1929. Under irrigation are 797,695 acres. 

Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State 
and cotton shipments through the ports are very 


1845, ig bounded on the north by N 


heavy. The acreage, crops and value of the product 
(000 omitted) for four years was: 

Value. 

Acreage Bale. Lint. Cottonseed. 

IQSL |. tec thej ates 15,469 5,320 $144,925 $24,184 

BOS 22 nde: haw acs 13,932 4, 115,570 15,484 

POSS A sivreecen. 11,488 4,428 203,686 26,044 

FOSS. oo vie ceeterens 10,297 2,406 150,609 37,817 

DORE. 32s wists 10,606 3,050 166,835 42,401 
Other recent harvests (000 omitted) were: 
1934. 935. 

Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels 
Wheat... .2,861 25,749 1,430 10,010 
Corey. 5 5,097 45,873 5,403 105,358 

ALS HX ,546 \ 1,701 39,123 
Sorghum. .4,482 17,928 5,480 65,760 
Potatoes, a 

white. 54 3,780 54 3,240 
Potatoes, 

sweet 66 3,300 71 6,390 
RbOe! os vi 46 7,738 166 8,632 ’ 
Peanuts 225 73,125 (Ibs.) 234 134,550 (Ibs.) 
Pecan nuts..... 13,000 (Ibs.) ..... 44,000 (Ibs.) 

The livestock census, 1936, reported: Horses, 


693,000; mules, 837,000; cattle, 6,861,000 (including 
1,466,000 milk cows) ; sheep, 7,092,000; swine, 1,441,- 
000; chickens, 20,541,529. The wool clip in 1935 
was 59,220,000 lbs. Texas, with its vast prairies, 
leads the country in the cattle-raising industry. ‘s 

‘The Texas gas wells in the Dallas-Fort Worth — 
District are the chief source of the supply of helium 
gas now used in the Navy's dirigible airships. 


62,290,000 Ibs.; in 1933, 214,855,000 Ibs., and in 
1932, 200,440,000 1 r ( 
was 760,600 net tons; 1934, 716,000 net tons; 193 
821,878 net tons; 193 
tons, and 1930 


00 tons; in 1931, 

2,558,981 tons, a record. " 

yaltio of eaporte orieinating witbln the Stave e ace 

xports originating n the State—$299 - 

fn 1880, $606,083, 208° In 1939, 3057 GSN GOD. ale 

aca Pee = ft th we uate 
he petroleum refineries form the ing industry, 

82, with 16,099 employees earning wages euerocatine! 
$23,468,848, having an output valued at $310,336,- 

196 in 1931; and in 1933, 90 having an output valued — 


"ye 


Th ae 
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pes aligned houses, cotton seed oil and meal fac- 


The DS! 1933, 

repo: 3,648 establishments with 

fovae sennloy ses OBS U) Sarning | aie te ($99,- 
® - to) 

($845,217,158). + ight cacao 


The land and water ports of Texas, in 1935, 
handled exports valued at $330,380,000. ‘Galveston 
is the chief Spapors, the value of exports for the dis- 
fect in 1935 being $248,620,000, of which $153,- 

88,000 came from Houston. ' Houston, where 
» Seventeen railroads converge, has, since 1919, be- 
come an important shipping port, though fifty miles 
from the sea, through the widening and deepening 
of a thirty-foot channel of the Buffalo Bayou and 

San Jacinto River, completed in August, 1925, at 

a total cost of $20,000,000, including the Municipal 

Terminals with fourteen ‘wharves. Through the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur ship channel are exported 
huge quantities of petroleum products (total ex- 
poets: $54,586,000 in 1935, $49,249,000 in 1934, 

.230,000 in 1933, and $39,482,000 in 1932): and 
the district has developed into a great industrial 


center. 

Texas new leads in railroad mileage, having 
16,683 main line trackage in 1935. 

The University of Texas at Austin is well known, 
and has authority in many lines of research, especially 
in geology. There are a dozen other well established 
higher institutions. Expenditure for public schools 
in 1932 was $78,778,000. Enrollment was 1,309,746 

Iliteracy in 1930 was 6.8% ss compared with 
8.3% in 1920. While it is low among the whites, it is 
still high among the negroes, and the Mexicans, the 
largest number of foreigners. , 


UTAH. 


AREA, 84,990 sq.m. 10th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 507,847; 40th in 

rank. Increase iu decade, 11.8%; density. 5.9 

to sq.m. Census estimate, uy 1, 1935, 515,000. 

Capital, Salt Lake City; pop., 1930, 140,267. 

; bp Age 1929 est., $1,765,000,000; $3,505 per 
capita. 

Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 
several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,000 
feet elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 
13,498 feet), the greater part of the State being a 
plateau 6,000 feet above sea level. The rivers are 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres 
being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt being 
20 per cent. of the fluid content, is in the northwest 
part. altitude 4.218 feet, and bas no known outlet. 
It’s area is 2,360 sq. m. The climate is dry, stimu- 
lating and wholesome, warm in summer, rather 
¢old in winter, and the sky so clear that no cloud 
specks it on 300 days a year. 

_Of the state’s land area. 52.597.760 acres, the cen- 
sus of 1930, returned 5,613,101 acres in 27,159 farms, 
and buildings being valued at en cag A 

e 


t. 
manufactures, 
(4,326 in 1931) 


511,000 short tons of pres itd 
peets were harvested in 1935 (32,000 acres, 250,000 
tons, 1933; 74,000 acres, 912,000 tons, 1933): Alfalta 


TO} are e. 
aes col clip in 1935 was 19,125,000 Ibs.; (20,- 
768,000 Ibs. in 1934; and 19,909,000 Ibs. in 1933); 


Ibs. 
‘and the sheep numbered 2,452,000 in 1935 (2,168,000 
ap :) 


# om has been th es p Egdueer A aged 
1 she yielded first place 10 , 
eed plane to Nevada in 1935. It ranked second 
in 1934 in the production of waster copper, and 
third in the previous six years, and in 1935. 
Mineral production (000 omitted) has been: 
: 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
‘Gold, value... $2,798 $2,789 $4,774 $6,463 
She ctio. toe fae Ly Say 
; 1 i i 
:403 6 96,223. - 128,420 
é 5. iietse 128,180 
33: 3 62,860 


2,418 2,985 


561 

an punge 

uare milos of lard; 

the supply being eae: at 100.488 rer ee 

ver, copper, lead an 

exceeded $79,000,00 in 1928, but ints it toll blows 
yitaap in 1934— 
ates census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 440 establishments (578 in 1981) with 


610,951), and 
($96,006,413). 
and the copper refiners form the most important 
industry. 

Developed water power in Utah, Jan. 1, 1933, 
aggregated 175,500 h.p. with 1,586,000 potential 
power 50% of the time awaiting development. 

Illiteracy is low, 1.2% in 1930; among the native 
whites it is 0.3%; and among the for -born 
whites, 3.6%. Public school attendance, 1930, was 
141,399; and expenditures, $11,606,332. 

The distinguishing feature is the Mormon Church, 
the Latter Day Saints, as they call themselves, 
numbering three-fourths of all church membership. 
The Mormons came to Utah, July 24, 1847, from the 
Midwest, being driven out by. persecution, and 
journeyed to the territory when it was almost com=- 
pletely a wilderness, subduing it and building a 
social organization based on the domination of the 
Mormon Apostles and Bishops, with close inter- 
relationship between church and government, the 
tithing system being adopted. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several celebrated 
structures built by the church, among them the 
Tabernacle, seating 12,000 and the Temple. 

The “Great American Desert’ lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over. into Nevada. 
The state has two National Parks, Zion and Bryce 
Canyon, both of astonishing beauty and colorful 


scenery. 
VERMONT. 


AREA, 9,564 sq.m. 42d in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 359,611; 46th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 1.9%; density. 37.6 
to sq. m._ Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 377,000. 
Capital, Montpelier; pop., 1930, 7,837. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $947,000,000: $2,637 per capita 
Vermont, a New England State, is bounded on 
the north by Canada, on the east by New Hamp- | 
shire, on the south by Massachusetts; and on the 
west by New York. Lake Champlain, more than 
120 miles lohg, marks the western boundary line. 
The Green and Taconic Mountains run north and 
south through the State. The climate, like its 
topography, is rugged and characteristic of the north- 

ermont has the largest value per capita of dairy 
products in the Union, and leads all States in the 
output of maple sugar; 1,501,000 gals. of the syrup 
and 900,000 Ibs. of maple sugar from 5,612,000 trees 
bes ae in 1935. Much fruit is produced. 

f the 5,839,360 ‘acres of land area, the census of 
1930 returned 3,896,097 acres in 24,898 farms, land 
and buildings valued at $145,935,341. The value 
of all crops, livestock and livestock products mar- 
keted in 1935 was $42,524,000, as 
$57,916,000 in 1929. 
eattle of which 342,000 were milk cows. - 

Known as “The Green Mountain State,” 
chief SS hohe is io ie Se 1 
States output of grani and marble. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 530 establishments (702 dn 1931 with 15,088 
employees (18,726), earning P |, 922,= 
625), and an output valued at $56,623,538 (§20'603"- 
968). - 


Vermont is a popular resort in the summertime 
for persons from all Hastern cities, the mountain 
scenery being beautiful, and a system of Tro 
being now in process of building 2p to_ modern 
standards. Lake Champlain, ine. tween Vermont 
and New York, for 120 miles affor 1g. 

Vermont is 99.8% white and 87.8%, (315,704) 
native white; illiteracy was sede in 193 
pared with 3% in 1920. Sehoo! 
was 74,617, and expenditures $5,660,229, - 

The University of Vermont, Middlebury College 
and Norwich University are the leading institutions 


its 
all 


of learning. 
VIRGINIA, 
AREA, 42,627 sq.m. 33d wake Ae int 
POPULATION, Census o¢ 1930, 2,421,851; 208 
rank, Inerease in decade, 4.8%; density, 56.8 


tosq.m. Census estimate, July 1, 1935, 2,637,000. 
Caplial, Richmond; pop., 1930, 182,929. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,665,000,000; $2,347 per 
capita. 


compared with _ 
Vermont had, 1935, 410,000 


Virginia, one of the South Atinntie and one 
of the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
'~ north by West Virginia aud Maryland, on the east 
- by Maryland and the ‘Atlantic Ocean, on the south 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
by West Virginia and Kentucky. Part of its original 
territory was taken in 1863, during the Civil War, to 
‘form West Virginia. On its eastern side, the great 
~~ waterway, Chesapeake Bay, cleaves the State, cutting 
oft a small portion between which and the main 
ortion is the entrance past the Capes to the Bay. 
Many. rivers flow into the Bay, with navigation up 
- the James, the York, the Rappahannock and the 
_ —. Potomac. 
ne The topography is varied, beginning with the 
low lying lands along the coast, known as Tidewater 
Virginia, rising to an extensive tableland in the 
central Harte and finding mountain elevations up 
to 5,700 feet in the west. In the northwestern 
corner is the rich Shenandoah Valley. The Potomac 
River bounds the State on the north. making off 
from the bay. The mountains are the Alleghanies, 
the Shenandoahs and the Blue Ridge. The climate 
is as varied as the topography, characteristic in 
each portion, cool in the higher elevations and 
_ rather warm in the lower. 
Of its 25,767,680 acres of land area, the census of 
1930 returned 16,728,620 acres in 170,610 farms, land 
and buildings being valued at $855,849,672. The 
value of all crops, livestock and livestock products 
marketed in 1935 was $158,818,000, as compared 
_ with $218,231,000 in 1929. 
The State is fourth in rank in tobacco production 
Recent harvests (000 omitted) were: 


1934. 1935. 
Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
i we) 578, 8,0 601 8,714 
Corn. ...1,461 35,794 1,534 39,884 
Potatoes. 101 13,433 88 11,382 


JONG Cape nn Se 
Tobacco. 113 80,155 (bs.) 
Peanuts.. 146 147,220 (lbs.) 

Cotton... 59 39 (bales) 
; ‘he livestock census, 1935, 
00; mules, 93,000; cattle, 861,000 (including 
412,000 milk cows); sheep, 416,000; swine, 597,000. 
__ Livestock .usvandry bas been in late years 
- emphasized especially, effort being exerted to bring 

in pure blood trains. Much of the progress in this 
is due to the incoming of many Northerners, who 
have taken over rural estates to obtain the social 
advantage of the ueligutful country life of the 
Old Dominion State v ich was of the flower of the 


old time era of the cavaliers. 


54 
returned: 


53 (bales) 
Horses, 


The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
ported 1,864 establishments (2,275 in 1931) with 
100,673 employees (103,045) earning $70,443,749 
$90,559,305), and the output valued at $509,196,141 
$611,523,820).» The tobacco factories lead in im- 
ottance, followed by textile, paper and pulp and 
lumber mills. and by the ship-building plants. 
Mineral production, valued in 1934 at $28,309,- 
000, includes coal, 9,915,000 net tons raised in 1935; 
100,000 im 1934; 8,178,642 in 1933; 7,692,180 in 
1932; 9,698,680 in 1931, and 10,907,377 in (1930; 
some pig iron is produced, also copper, lead, zine 
~ and building materials. The lumber cut in 1934 was 
406,174 M. bd. ft. and is unusually varied, including 
low pine, oak, gum, hemlock, cypress, chestnut, 
le poplar, cedar, tupelo, basswood, hickory and 
ut. \ 


meet cy Manufacture of cotton goods is increasing, 8 
cotton mills in 1935 having 650,800 active spindles, 
_ 18,986 active looms, and consuming 144,738 bales. 
b Virginia has national shrines in Mt. Vernon, the 
1ome of Washington, in Monticello, the home of 
Jefferson, and, nctably, the Arlington National 
Cemetery. Famous among watering places today as 
; _ Well asin ante-bellum days are the Hot Springs and 
the healing baths with the Homestead Hotel as the 
gente of all the year round social activity. 

The constitutional amendments adopted by the 
people June 19, 1928, permitted.a complete reorgani- 
zation of the State Government as planned by Gov. 
Harry F. Byrd based on a seven-months scientific 
survey by the National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. Of 100 boards, commissions and depart- 
ments, more than 30 were abolished and the rest were 
reorganized and concentrated in 14 units of which 11 
are responsible to the Governor. 


hte 


® grent mavy yard, as the principal rendezvous of 
the navy, utilizing the James River as its chief 

anchorage. . . 
_. In Newport News, on the James River, an ex- 
_ tensive shipbuilding plant constructs vessels of 
J many types, including warships of heaviest tonnage. 
__ Fortress Monroe, on the peninsula between the 
James River and Chesapeake Bay, has strong, 
modern fortifications, commanding the waterways. . 
Tke “Olid Dominion,’ first in lagi of the 
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In Hampton Roads the United States maintains | 


States until 1820, prides itself on its Revol blo : 
heroes, its eight Federal Presidents, (including 
Harrison, Taylor and Wilson, born in Virginia but 
elected from other states) and its social prestige. 
was the theatre of the decisive campaign in which the 
Civil War ended with the surrender at Appomattox of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. head of the Confederate armies. 

Old Surrender Field at Yorktown where 7,000 
British troops under Lord Cornwallis laid down their 
arms Oct. 19, 1781, was bought in July, 1928, for 
preservation, by the Corporation backed by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., which has restored Williamsburg, 
the Colonial Capital. These historic places, together 
with Jamestown Island. were established as the | 
Colonial National Monument in 1930. The sesqui- 
centennial of the Surrender of Cornwallis was cele- 
brated elaborately Oct. 16-19, 1931. The replica of 
the colonial capitol at the end of Duke of Gloucester 
Street, Williamsburg, was dedicated Feb. 24, 1934, 
and a session of the House of Burgesses held there. 
A connecting parkway is under construction. 

An association in June, 1932, presented the State 
with the Civil War battlefields around Richmond for 
preservation, thus creating the first Virginia State 
Park. The Crater battlefield with miles of civil 
war fortifications at Petersburg, presented by 
citizens to the Federal government for preservation, 
was dedicatd as a National Military Park in 1933. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee's birthplace, Stratford, has 
been restored and George Washington’s birthplace, 
Wakefield, has been reconstructed. 

President Roosevelt dedicated the Shenandoah 
National Park with its already famous scenic Sky- 
line Drive July 3, 1936. 

The Negro population, 650,165 in 1930, decreased 
5.8% in the decade. 

Illiteracy in 1930 was 8.7%, a reduction from 11.2% 
in 1920; among the native whites it is 4.8%; and 
among the Negroes, 19.2%. 

In higher educational institutions Virginia ranks 
among the foremost States, having such well-known 
establishments as the University of Virginia, founded 
in 1819 by Jefferson, at Charlottesville, from which 
many men famous in history have been graduated; 
Washington and Lee University (1749) at Lexing- 
ton; William and Mary College (1693), second 
oldest in the country, at Williamsburg; Virginia - 
Polytechnic at Blacksburg, Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington; Hampden-Sidney College 
at Hampden-Sidney, and Hampton Normal School 
at Hampton, the first well developed school for 
Negroes established in the South. More than 
580,000 attend the aa schools. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1934 was $20,254,000. 


WASHINCTON. 
AREA, 69,127 sq.m. 19th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,563,296; 3! in 

rank. Increase in decade, 15.1%: density. 22.7 

to sq.m. Census estimate, July, 1935, 1,633,000. 

Capital, Olympia, pop., 1930, 11,733. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,727,000,000; $3,699 per 
capita. ‘ 

Washington, of the Pacific (Northwest) group, is, 
bounded on the north by British Columbia, on the © 
east by Idaho. on the south by Oregon. and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia 
River as southern boundary line for 300. miles from 
the west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its eastern 
reaches. In the northwestern third of the State the 
great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores and in- 
numerable harbors, on which Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, Olympia and other important cities are 
situated, is a great commercial centre. 


The value of the seaborne trade of Seattle in 1935 


$3,9: f 
Seattle claims to be the healthiest city 
ty in the 
United States. Its population (Census of 1930) NY 
362,426, an increase of 47,114 (14.8%) in the decade, 
and the population of the metropolitan district is — 
The Cascade Mountains cut the western third 
from the State's area. with the usual jowar oan 
Tange nearer to the ocean shores, A dozen peaks. 


y 4 
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snowcapped, rise in the west. Mt. Rainie> or Mt. 
Tacoma (according to which city you. may be in 
at the moment), towering 14,408 féet in height, is 
Dow & much visited national park, and the Olympic 
Tange in the northwest is very beautiful. 
. Standing timber is about 330,000,000,000 feet: 
Douglas fir, yellow pine, white ee spruce, larch, 
cedar and other trees abound. Normally; the 
State cuts more than 7,300,000,000 feet, leading all 
the States, and aulpping the product all over the 
world, much coming to the North Atlantic States, 
via the Panama Canal, and going by rail to the 
Central West, while Washington shingles are used 
throughout the northern half of the country. The 
product of the 389 lumber mills, which gave employ- 
Par tka tone ana Mg de Age, wee yapiod (0s 
- ; and o. LS) plan mills, employin 
1,954 workers, $8,131,000. = Srey 
Agriculture is developing rapidly, Of the 42,- 
775,040 acres in the land area of the state, the census 
of 1930 returned 13,533,778 acres in 70,904 farms, 
Jand and buildings being valued at $773,662,602: 
The value of all crops, livestock and livestoek prod- 
ucts marketed in 1935 was $142.180,000, as compared 
with $214,426,000 in 1929. Under irrigation there 
are 503,458 acres. 
The wheat harvest, 1935, was 45,577,000 bu. 
from 1,994,000 acres (37,346,000. bu. from_1,883,00¢ 
acres in Ch ig the apple Stop, 1935, was 31,390,000 
bu.; in 1934, 33,000,000 bu.; in 1933, 29,240,000 bu.; 
in 1932, 30,960,000 bu.; in 1931, 31,400,000 bu., 
and in 1930, 37,850,000 bu., leading all States. 
The livestock census, 1935, returned; Horses, 
172,000; cattle, 741,000 (including 351,000 milk 
ws. 


All the basic minerals are present, the coal output 
in 1935 being 1,975,000 net tons; in 1934, 1,367,000 
tons; in 1933, 1,394,068 tons; in 1932, 1,591,420 tons, 
and in 1931, 1,846,461 tons. , 

A power dam i142 feet high (planned ultimately 
to be raised to 300 feet and to produce 1,009,000 h.p.) 
and a reclamation project in the Columbia River at 
Grand Coulee to cost $63,000,000 was approved by 
President Roosevelt on July 28, 1933, in the Federal 
Public Works program. 

The Columbia River bas also been harnessed at 
Wenatchee, where the Rock Island Dam delivers 
120,000 h.p. of electricity. The State has 1,053,206 
h.p. developed and 11,225,000 potential for 50% 
of the time. 

The geology is the same as that of Oregon—arid 
and. semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed with 
fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the rain- 
fall ranges from 20 to 80 inehes with a resultant 
profusion of vegetation. 

The Great Northern Railway completed Jan. 12, 
1929, a 73% mile tunnel through the Cascade Moun- 
tains, an expenditure of about $14,000,000, and com- 
pleted the electrification of, 75 miles of mainland 
track through the Cascades between Wenatchee 
and Skykowish, Wash., at the expense of $11,000,000. 
. The Spokane country produces one-ninth of the 
nation’s wheat crop, one-fifth of the apple crop; also 
35% of the nation’s lead and 30% of the natien’s 
magnesite, as well as much silver, gold and zine. 

East of the Cascades most of the wheat is grown. 
The livestock interest is mostly in the east, where the 

mild winter in the valleys, 


ou? 


among 
The te has 11,253 Indians. 
yeas 330,000 attend the public schools; expen- 


diture. 1930, was $33,527,705. The University of 


U 
a 


ashington at Seattle, and the State College at 
aan for science and agriculture, with several 
well establish colleges, provide ample higher 
educational facilities. 
The shores of Puget Sound are very popular as 
mr th many d cottage 


er resorts, an pag 
colonies, while steamer tourist travel to the Orient 


and to and from Alaska is extensive, 

a> ; WEST VIRCINIA. 

AREA, 24,170 sa. m. 40th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,729,205; 27th in 


rank. Increase in decade, 18.1%: density. 71.5 
to sq. m. Census estimate July, 1935, 1,816,000. 
Capital, Charleston, pop., 1930, 60,408. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,374,000,000; $3,143 per 
capita, 5 Rees id 
West Virginia, of the South Atlantic group, was 
during the Civil War from Virginia. It is 
Le on the north by Ohio, Pennsylvania and 


563 


Maryland; on the east by Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia; on the south by Virginia and Kentucky; 
and on the west by Kentucky and Ohio, 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
Tange haying several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
and down the Potomac River to the Atlantic... 

cean. The climate is moderate, and between the - 
north and south extremes. 

The State ranks sixth in the steel works and rolling 
mills industry, 13 mills haying an output valued at 
$47,379,000, and in the production of glass and 
glassware, it is second to Pennsylvania with 43 fact 
tories having an output valued at $31,325,000. 

The State ranked second to Pennsylvania in the 
pap sey es of coal in 1935, with an output of 98,589,- 

00 net tons; in 1934, 98,190,000 tons; im 1933, 94,- 


Natural gas output in 1934 was 109,161 million cu. 
ft.; in 19 


it 
eee was 672,104 gross tons in 1935; 


439,261 gross tons in 1934; 449,219 tons in 1933; 


67,950 employees (64,702) earning $60,399,8 
($73,915,503), and a product valued at $262,466,988 
($310,535,799). 

Its agriculture is not so important. Of its land 


area of 15,374,080 acres, the census of 1930 returned 
8,802,348 acres in 82,641 farms, land and buildings 
being valued at $341,976.394. The value of all 
crops, livestock and livestock products marketed in 
1935 was $60,451,000, as compared with $85,283,000 
in 1929. The chief crops were corn, hay; potatoes 
and fruits. 

The livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
98,000: mules, 12,000; cattle, 618,000 (including 
259,000 milk cows); sheep, 588,000; swine, 197,000. 

West Virginia produces” tiore hardwood then 
any other S. te, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, including vellow poplar. birch. ash. 
oak. spruce. hemlock and walnut. The cut in 1934 
was 223,921 M. bd. ft. 

The State’s new. Water Power Act, passedin 1929, 
permits the export sale of hydro-electric power out- 
side the state provides for development by license 
for fifty year terms with limited power of continua- © 
tion and right of recapture, and gives the Public 
Service Commission power to regulate rates. It is 
expected to hasten the development of the State's 
very large potential hydro-electric power. Developed 
water pores Jan. 1, 1933, aggregated 86,950 h.p. 
with 980,000 potential power 50% of the time await- 
ing development. ; 

Transportation by water is abundantly served with 
the Ohio River on the west. 

West Virginia is 93.3% white, Negroes numbering 
114,893; the native-born whites number 1,562,414 
(90.4%). literacy was 4.8% in 1930 as compared 
with 6.4% in 1920. The state has many collegés 
and other institutions of higher education, 

Expenditure for schools in 1934 was $19,761,000, 
and enrollment was 434,864 F 

In recent years many Northerners have gone to 
the State to take country homes in the mountains. 
White Sulphur Springs in the eastern part is one of 
the most celebrated pleasure resorts, popular socially, 
and with a famous golf course. : 

The State’s new Water Power Act, passed in 1929, 
permits the export sale of hydro-electric outside the 
State, provides for development by license for filty 
year terms with limited power of continuation and 
right of recapture, and gives the Public Service Com- 
mission power to regulate rates. It is expected to 
hasten tne development of the State's very large 
potential hydro-electric power. Developed water 
power, Jan. 1, 1934, aggregated 90,000 h.p. with 
103,000 potential power 50% of the time awaiting 
development, as compared with 85,950 h.p: with 980,- 
000 potential power 50% of the time in 1933, 


WISCONSIN. 


AREA, 56,066 sq.m. 25th in rank. 


TION, Census of 1930, 2,939,006; 13th in 
POT ie Tadedie in decade, 11.3%; density, 53.2 
_to sq.m. Census estimate July, 1935, 2,908,000 


Capital, Madison, pop., 1930, 57,899. 


WEALTH, 192 
¢apita, ‘ ‘ 
. Wisconsin, of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, on 
_ the south by Illinois, lowa avd Minnesota, and on 
_. the west by lowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western bound- 
_ ary line. It has the characteristic climate of the 
“northern tier of States, cold in winter and pleasant 
in summer, dry and stimulating. 
'.. Byerything grown in the north temperate zone 
_ 1s produced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
~~ culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 


: beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
 gigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and. maple 
syrup. More peas are canned than in any other 
State, and more hemp raised. The grape production 
is.\very large, asisthe output also of cranberries, 
apples, cherries and plums. Wisconsin was, in 

By } the leading State in the combined value of 

. eae butter. Cheese and condensed milk industries, 
fi BP In 1933, 362 dairies with 1,298 employees produced 
‘butter valued at $34,446,000; 1,587 factories with 
_ 1,462 employees -produced cheese valued at $31,- 

- 718,000, and 80 establishments with 1,698 employees 

had an output valued at $44,333,000; total value of 
ge, Produets, $110,397,000; number of employees, 


Cattle in 1935 numbered 3,116,000 (including 
12,000 milk cows); swine, 1,064,000; sheep, 
000; chickens, 14,268,785. The wool clip in 1935 
,049,000 Ibs. 


The tobecco crop, 1935, was 14,700,000 Ibs. from 
11,000 acres; corn, 78,608,000 bu. from 2,312,000 
+ and potatoes, 20,706,000 bu. from 253,000 


he census of 1930 returned 181,767 farms con- 
ning 21,883,664 acres, land and buildings being 
ued at $1,732,586,647. The value of all crops. 

Toni and livestock products marketed in 1935 
as eee as compared with $446,254,000 


anufactures include the most lumber cut in 
C The State has the most 


- The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 5,409 establishments (6,335 in 1931), with 
68,730 employees (183,906) earning $132,845,521 
,099,478), and a product valued at $824,039,868 
99,531,57 Leading industries are the manu- 

e of automobiles, rubber tires, engines and 
es, Paper and wood pulp, lumber products 
niture, boots and shoes, and food products. 


he story of Wisconsin forests, as of all of the 
States, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire 
was covered with pine, hemlock, and the 
tg le hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded with- 
, fegard to conservation, until more than 8,0U0,- 
- 000,000 feet were cut annually; production on ac- 
count of the exhaustion of the supply then fell off. 
Thi 1899 cut was 3,389,166 M. bd. ft.; and that 
| 1933 was 185,000 M. bd. ft. The estimated 
a ‘is about 2,000,000 M. bd. ft. 
er 
Mee 


lands, with scattered timber tracts left. 


kl y 

_ Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
uluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, and has great ore, lumber, wheat and coal 


‘Miiteracy, 1930, was 1.9%, as compared with 2.4% 
fh’ in. 1920; among the native whites it is 0.6%; and 
| among the foreign-born whites, 7.8%. School at- 
_ tendance, 1930, was 666,555, and pubile school ex- 
‘pe Pure wae $53,670,003. The state has 11,548 
ans. 
The University of Wisconsin at Madison is es- 
pecially far advanced in sociologic research, domestic 
‘selence and the practical arts. The 1936 matricula- 
_ tion was 8,657. There are many colleges. 


_ The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
the first adopted by any American State, went into 
effect July 1, 1934, affecting more than 1,500 em- 
ploras and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
1an $1,500 annually each. 


Ce 


oar eRe Sab Iie oa ee ATS in 
The States; Territora 
9 est., $8,964,000,000; $3,073 per | 


oN VARI dr 
es—Descriptive. — 
; WYOMING,  - 
AREA, 97,914 sq.m. 8thinrank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 225,565; 48th in 
‘rank. 2.3 


i 


Increase in decade, 15.5%; density, - 
to sq.m. Census estimate, July 1,'1935, 232,000. 
' Capttal, Cheyenne, pop., 1930, 17,361. | 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $1,167,000,000; $5,227 per. 
capita. G ‘ 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded on’ 


the north by Montana, on the east by South Dakota 
and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado and Utah: 
and on the west by Utah, Idaho and Montana, 
It is a lofty region, its mean elevation about 6,000 
feet—a broad plateau traversed by. the Rocky 
Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. Gannett, 
13,785 feet. Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big Horn 
to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweetwater 
and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none of them 
navigable. The river waters are however valuable for 
irrigation, more than 1,500,000 acres being actually 
under irrigation. There are 1,000,008. acres success- 
fuily cultivated by dry farming methods. 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary. with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 

Of the 62,430,720 acres land area of the state, the 
census of 1930 returned 23,525,234 acres in 16,011 
farms, land and buildings being valued at $206,852,- 
171. There are 1,233,604 acres under irrigation. 

The value of all crops, livestock and livestock 
products marketed was $42,573,000 in 1935 and $79,- 
805,000 in 1929. The sugar beet crop, 1935, was 530,- 
000 short tons from 41,000 acres (434,000 tons from 
42,000 acres in 1934, and 593,000 tons from 53,000 
acres in 1933). 

Stock raising is the most important industry, sheep 
husbandry being the third in rank in the United 
States. The number of sheep, 1935, was 3,444,000 
and the wool clip was 30,153,000 Ibs. in 1935 and 33,- 
212,000 in 1934. ‘ 

The State had 858,000 cattle in 1935, as compared 
with 1,050,000 in 1934 and 956,000 in 1933. 

Wyoming has extensive mineral resources, but as 


yet little developed. Recent production (000 omit- 
ted) has been: . ; 


1932. 1983. 1934. 1935. 
Coal, nettons.:.. 4,171 4,013 4,349 5,150 
Petrole bbls... 13,359 11,227 12,556 13,650 
The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 160 establishments (205 in 1931) with 3, uy 
employees (4,808) earning $5,008,518 ($7,879,166), 
and the product valued at $35. 240,531 ($52,743,934). 
The 15 petroleum refineries had an output valued at 
$17,179,000 in 1933 
Tiltiteracy 
whites it is 0.3%; and among the foreign-born 
whites, 4.2%. School attendance, 1930, was 51,716 
and expenditure, $6,483,118. e University of 


My | at Laramie has over 1,000 students 


in 1930 was 1.6%; among the native | 


e Yellowstone National Park in the northwest _ 


corner is one of the world’s most famous resorts for’ 
the tourist; its giant geysers, waterfalls and high 
coloration of the rugged, gnarled rocks attract many 
visitors. The Park covers 3,438 sq.m. It was first 
explored in 1870 by a party which conceived the idea 
oe x sehen _ & Nedons Park or We 
‘or the people. ongress so establish 
it in 1872—the first set up. 


The Grand Teton — 


National Park (150 sq. m.) was established in 1929. © 


There are over 
The ranch life retains much of the old time flavor 
of the West, and many Easterners go there tw enjoy 
it. The annual cowboy roundup at Cheyenne at- 
tracts Many. ; 
The State Legislature in 1935 enacted a law re- 
ducing from one year to 60 days the residence period 


for divorce, effective May 17, and repealed the re- — 
plication — 


1 
quirement for a five-day wait between aj 
for and granting a marriage license. It also passed 
a law, Feb. 1, 1935, providing for the use of lethal 
gas for execution as in Nevada and Colorado. 


ALASKA, TERRITORY OF. | 
AREA, 586,400 
oe Square miles (including the Aleutian 


Indian, 29,983; others, 655. Site 
burg, 1,252; Sitka, 1,056, Parente: te 
“pola, Star, 1958 °F Tune 1938-1987, aoe 


8,500,000 acres in 11 national forests. — 


—K. 2 ase re, = a 
a 
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-__Alaska occupies the northwestern part of the 
North American Continent. It is bounded on the 
horth by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Arctic and Bering Sea, on the south by the North 
Pacific Ocean and on the east by Canada. From 
the southwestern corner the Aleutian Islands stretch 
out westward 1.200 miles to longitude 172° E. 
Cape Wrangell, facing Siberia. Bering Strait, 54 
miles wide, separates Cape Prince of Wales from 
Asia. The “Pannandle”’ runs southeast 600 miles 
along the Pacifie to Dixon Inlet. which is about 700 
miles from the northwestern corner of the United 
States, and includes all the islands, the pounaary 
with Canada along the mountain crests bein fixed 
by arbitration in 1903, international survey com- 
pleted 1913. 

The boundary line with Canada runs north from 
Mt. St. Elias on the 14Ist meridian to the North 
Pole. The “Panhandle” has an area of about 22,- 
738,000 acres (35,527 square es 6% of the total 
area, and a population of about “12,000 whites and 
5,000 natives. There are 17 islands, each with an 
area exceeding 50,000 acres, and 50 others with areas 
between 2,500 and 50,000 acres. 

Alaska is mountainous with high plateaus; the 
coast range extends through the southern part, 
the chief — being Mt. St. Elias (alt. 18,024 
ft.), Mt.. Wrangell (14,005 ft.) and further inland 
Mt. McKinley (20,300 ft.), the highest peak on 
the North American Continent. There are more 
than twenty active volcanoes,. notably Mt. Katmai, 
now with the ‘valley of 10,000 smokes” a national 
monument. Mt. Katmai, which had been dormant, 
suddenly blew the top of its head off June 6, 1912— 
one of the greatest eruptions in history. The 
mountains and the Sitka district are densely tim- 
bered, mainly coniferous, but the islands are tree 
less: The most notable glaciers are the Muir, 
Malaspina and Seward. The Yukon is the chiet 
river, 2,300 miles long. of which 1,765 miles are in 
Alaska, navigable for about 1,200 miles. The 


length of the coast line is about 4,750 miles, including | 


islands 26,364 miles. There are many excellent 
harbors, one, Dutch Harbor, Unalaska Island, being 
of great naval importance. 

Attu, the last of Aleutians, the volcanic, moun- 
taInous, treeless islands that stretch in a 1,200- 
mile are to the Asiatic coast, is the westernmost 
point of the American Continent, in the same longi- 
tude as New Zealand,-and 2,700 miles from Wash- 
ington State. In summer the sun is just setting 
in Attu when it is rising in Maine. 

Away from the south coast the country back 
of the barrier of mountain ranges is a great inland 

teau rolling gently north. It is inhabited chiefly 

y huge herds of reindeer guarded by their native 
owners. Fairbanks, in the same latitude as Ice- 
with Tanana, the centre of a growing agri- 


land, |: 
culral region. 
ere is great diversity in climate. In the Iin- 


terior a temperature of 60° below zero in winter 
is not unusual, with a temperature of 90° in the 
summer, but on the Coast, owing to the Japanese 
Current, the thermometer rarely falls below zero in 
the winter with a maximum of about 80° in the 


summ Rain there is abundant. All the hardier 
vegetables and the cereals, except corn, thrive 
during the short summer with its long hours of 
~ sunlight. Of the 375,296,000 acres, the Census of 
1930 re 5,942 acres in 500 farms witn a 
value .857,185 in land and buildings, The 


ye 
yeueh les, $40,552; and of hot house products sold 
33 408 


sale 3 2 it is page risa ae edt sere te 
suitable for farming without costly age. ere 
are % ,000,000 acres suitable for grazing. 
Mt. McKmiey National Park contains 3,030 
are miles, and-is a vast wilderness game preserve 
pe natural beauty. The mount 
above the timber line. A 75-mil 


rises 17, 
le road through 
the park was finished in 1932. A temperature of 


95° below zero has been recorded there. 

Glacier Bay, in Pquenesaiern Alaska, was cfeated 
a National Monument in 1930. It contains 1,820 
square miles of glaciers and iee-covered peaks of the 
first rank. 

Katmai National Monument on the mainland op- 
posite Kodiak Island, created in 1918 and enlarged. 
tn 1931, contains 4,212 square miles and is a great 
wild life reserve noted for its abundance of Alaskan 
— bears and many grizzlies. 

Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of whith 
21,392,000 acres are in forest reservations from 
which the total cut annually is between 40 and 50 
million board feet. The horse power capacity of 
surveyed undeveloped water power sites is 475,000, 

The country is a paradise for big game, pro- 


| tected under a law approved by the President, 


Jan. 13, 1925, administered by a Game Commission 
of five Alaskans. 

Reindeer were Introduced frem Lapland and 
from Siberia to insure the Suppott of the Bskimos 
by the Government, which brought in 1,280 head 
between 1892 and 1902. These inereased under 
eareful handling to 22,107 in 1910, 92,933 ih 1920 
(valued ‘at $2,238,562); 322,000 in 1928 and 712,500 
in 1930. About 400,000 are owned by natives. 
Reindeer meat exported to the United States in- 
créased in value from $53.000 in 1924 to $157,918 
in 1930 and $100,298 (1,015,645 lbs.) in 1931; the 
shipment declined 76% in 1932 to 246,927 Ibs. 
valued at $24,693, but rose in 1933 to 433,885 Ibs. 
valued at $42,872, and in 1934 to 802,895 Ibs. valued 
at $71,700. On Northern and Western Alaska there 
are about 400,000 square miles of treeless region, 
worthless for pee but capable of furnishing 
pasturage for 10,000,000 réindeer. 

There are about 275 blue fox ranches stocked 
with 36,000 foxes. The investment exceeds $6,- 
850,000; there are also about ninety fur farmers 
raising foxes, mink and marten in pens. 

The value of land fur and skins shipped to the 
United States from Alaska was: 1928, $4,298,000; 
1929, $4,513,364; 1930. $2,141,290: 1931, $2,128,181; 
1932, $1,208,405; 1933, $1,481,871; 1934, $2,554,903; 
1935, $2,124,731. 

The killing of seals on the Pribilof Islands was 
brought under control in 1910, and pelagic sealing 
prohibited by treatv in 191]. The herds have 
increased from 215,000 to 1,550,913 in 1935. In 1933 
54,616 sealskins valued at $545,918; in 1934, 53,618 
valued at $534,745, and in 1935, 48,702 valued at 
$1,500,000 were shipped to the United States. In 
1935, 57,296 seals were killed. 

Fishing is the mcst important industry. In it 
about $70,000,000 has been invested. Employment 
was given in 1935 to 9,205 fishermen in 845 vessels 
atid 3,989 boats, and to 11,861 ie ate at canning 
and packing houses, The total production was 
365,907,466 lbs., valued at $31,230,646, of which 
ou eaniet furnished 10,374,117 Ibs., valued at 

0, : } 


The salmon pack, reduced to cases of forty-eight 
pounds each, for recent years was: 


Cases. Pounds. Value. 
5,370,159 257,767,622 $40,469,385 
32. 1,558,944 29,695,872 
267,292,000 31,161,000 
252,215,184 21,715,801 
5, 250,828,992 28,376,014 
7,481,830 359,127,840 37,611,950 
5,135,122 246,485,856 26,768,136 


Since the discovery of gold at Juneau in 1880 (the 
great Klondike rush through Skagway into Canadian 
territory and the Upper Yukon began in 1eae) ae to 
January, 1935, Alaska has produced $434,765,000 of 
gold, nearly two-thirds of it from pote mines. — 
Co and silver produced bring the total yield up 
to Bh79 582,000. The United States Geological Sur- 
vey estimates the value of the placer gold @ to 
be at least $360,000,000, this in addition to gold in 
veins that could not be estimated, United States 
Navy tests show the Alaska coal, of which there are ~ 


ALASKA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


B Merchandise Exports. Shipments 
Merchandise Imports | po Dotestic 
é Fro: Other To United | To Other old to 
$e U.S. | Countries.| Total States. |Countries.| Total. U.8. 
Dollars. Dollars. ollars. Dollars. 
38 $886: 3 | 60,939,061 | 1,530,035 | 62,469,096 | 6,543,313 
33/199.51 56,918,746 901,543 | 57,820,289 | 5,219,542 
Para Ee 8 | 67,587,207 622,738 | 68,209,945 6,352,2 
84,174,857 | 63,567,677 7,017 PRIA TE 7,126,724 
33,012,927 | 48,996,962 347,191 | 49,344,153 | 7.631,737 
23,036,493 | 43,276,364 314.908 3,591,272 Bent 378, 
19,875,555 | 30,183,355 235, val 808 9,327,879 
20,826,267 | 33,131,461 232.0 33,363,525 |. 9,899,1 
30,269,608 | 45,058,950 322,512, Spee 1802 15,867,730 
32,261,857 | 35,312,715 262,135 | 35,574,850 }15,901,091 


i “large deposits, equal in steaming value to Pocahontas 
~ coal. 


lines. ‘ 
Oil of high grade is found in the Katalla field on 
Controller Bay. i 
: The value of the mineral output in 1934 was $19,- 
586,000; in 1933, $10,366,000, and in 1932, $11,638,- 
e 0U0. The gold, silver and copper shipped for seven 


“> years was: 

. Gold. Silver. Copper. 
Year (Calendar). Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
BOZO Ra aa pieisatcshchite 6 7,745,100 255,293 ,130,000 
BOBO es ol Rae, «= 476, 157,300 4,244,600 
2 eee peer 9,127,980 8,873 2,080,338 
‘ Lien’ Ea een 9,895,251 6,393 723,225 

TOS snc ied Sass 9,864,479 34,41 8,1 
NOS Apia as diss = bs 15,883,879 49,946 3,510 
BE SSIs she Geli ois vag eie- 2 15,901,091 228,500 2,376,738 


Gold in 1934 and 1935 is valued at $35 an oz., 
and silver in 1934 at $0.646+ an oz., and in 1935 at 
$0.71875 an oz. 

_A railroad built and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment connecting Seward and Fairbanks, 469 
miles, was put in operation in 1923. Spurs connect 
_ the coal mines. The total mileage, 1932, was 914. 
The operating deficit for rail and river boat opera- 

$83 Tourist travel brought 


Aviation development bas made accessible in a 

_ few hours places that could only have been reached 

by dog sled in six weeks or two months travel of 
great hardship. In 1935, 73 commercial airplanes 

were in service, flew 1,685,054 plane-miles, carried 

Pee passengers and 1,722,757 lbs. of mail and 
e 


ight. 
_. Alaska, in 1932, had 1,62% miles of wagon roads, 
 74-miles of tramway, 1,496 miles of sledroads and 
7,322 miles of permanent trails. 
In 1931, 15 high schools and 88 elementary schools 
' with 5,304 pupils and 259 teachers,were maintained 
‘at'a cost of $595,193. Seven hospitals were main- 
ained also. | 

For the Indians Congress provides for 98 day 
*hools and three industrial schools with 210 teachers 
for 4,206 native children at-a'cost of $614,625 ad- 
ministered by the Office of Indian Affairs- 
Alaska, then sparsely colonized by Russian 
_ trappers and Indian traders, was bought from 
_ Russia by Secretary W. H. Seward, by the treaty 
of March 30, 1867, for $7,200,000. It was made 
_ a Territory by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, which 
_ gave it a Legislature elected by direct vote and 4 
a Governor, appointed for four years by the President. 
Congress reserves the right to legislation on certain 


subjects, 

__ To facilitate the administration of the Territory, on 
he authority of a bill passed by Congress, February 
10, 1927, ex-officio commissioners were appointed by 
the secretaries of the Interior, Commerce and Agri- 
culture: all have wide powers. 

Yeu ‘The Federal receipts and expenditures in the 
_ Territory administered by the departments in 
at Washington (other than the State Department) for 
_ the last four years available are: 


f 


i Receipts. Expenditures. 
a, it a REE aS $4,523,405 $10,884,513 

i 4,226,832 11,147,773 
5,474,888 11,433,967 

4,846,276 12,331,647 


_. Territorial receipts and expenditures for three 


bienniums are as follows: 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
$2,415,893 $2,468,659 
. 1,892,699 1,577,061 
2,469,729 1,580,483 
_ Yhe combined resources of the four national banks 
and the 11 territorial banks on June 30, 1935, was: 
_ Capital, $890,060; surplus and undivided profits, 
$787,500; deposits, $11,962,280. 
$+) The territory has no funded debt. 


es i 


* 
n < 


HAWAII, TERRITORY OF 


rT Me wo) 
i 72; and Kahoolawe, 45. 


Hawaii, 
Molokai, 
,, 186; Kahoolawe. 2: Midway. 35. 
_ ean citizens over 21 (1930), 130,411: aliens over 21. 


. Kaual, 35,806; 5,032; 


Ameri- 


. 62,391. Estimated, June'30, 1935, 384,437. 
CAPITAL, Honolulu, population, Census of 1930, 
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Output was 112,000 tons in 1934 from three | 


. xy 


137,582, an increase of 64,255 (65.1%) int 
decade; other city, Hilo, 19.468. — Sere 


Governor, Joseph B. Poindexter (D.), appointed Jan. 
30, 1934. = Z : : : - 


The Hawaiian Islands—the crossroads of the 
Pacific—are twenty in number, of which nine are 
inhabited, lying in the North Pacific Ocean in longi- 
tude 154°  40’—160° 30’ west, latitude 22° 16’— 
18° 55’ north, and more than 2,000 miles from the 
neirest mainland. The growp extends for 390 
miles from northwest to southeast. ci ‘ 

Distances in nautical miles trom Honolulu are: 
San Francisco, 2,100; Los Angeles, 2,226; Seattle, 
2,409: Wellington, N. Z., 4,163; Sydney, Australia, 
4.424: Hong Kong, 4,961; Yokohama, 3,445; Vladivo- 
stock, 3,721; Guam, 3,337; Manila, 4,778; Samoa, 
2,240; Straits of Magellan, 6,379; Valparaiso, 5,916; 
Poo 4,665; and New York via’ Panama Canal, 
6,723. 

The islands are mountainous and volcanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On_ the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
feet), quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 
feet),-active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is 
the largest active voleano in the world. Kilauea 
(altitude 4,090 feet). with its ‘‘pit of eternal fire’; 
4 wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 

The islands are clothed with luxuriant tropical 
vegetation: with abundant rainfall and cooled by 
the prevailing oortheast trade winds, the climate is 
perpetual summer without enervating heat. The 
higher elevations df the mountains are covered with 
forests. The soil is very fertile and all tropical 
au sith-tropieal fruits an verctables are grown. 

There are 1,027,299 acres in the forest reserves and 
the total area of public lands, 1935, is 1,588,430 acres. 

The census of 1930 returned 5,955 farms valued at 
$111.780.432 with 2,815,026 acres, of which 440,579 
were improved and 747,636 in woodland. Farm 
operators as owners, Managers or tenants were; 
White, 633; Hawaiian, 510; Japanese. 4,191: Chinese, 
335; all other races, 286. 

The livestock census 1920 of all animals returned: 
Horses, 15,797; mules and asses, 10,429; cattle, 
141,918; carabaos, 102; goats, 965; sheep, 32,256; 
swire, 42,841; chickens, 270,523; snd_ bees, 14,555 
colonies. Over $10,000,000 is invested in ranching. 

Cane sugar procuction hes been the chief industry 
of the Islands since 1876 when the reciprocity treaty 
was negotisted between the Hawaiian Monarchy 
and the United States. 

In the sugar year ending Sept. 30, 1931, 138,000 
acres were harvested, producing 993,787 short tons 
of raw sugar; in 1931-32, 1,025,354 tons; 1932-33, 
1,035,548 tons; 1933-34, 1,029,000 tons; 1934-35, 
986,073 tons, and in 1935-36, 1,008,000, tons. 

Export to the mainland in 1935. was 1,810,471,000 
Ibs., valued at $58,679,773; in 1934, 1,838,822,000 
lbs., valued at $54,860,100, and in 1933, 2,035,- 
012,000 Ibs., valued at $64,130,239. The quota 
of raw sugar from Hawaii that may be admitted 
to the United States in 1936 under the Jones- 
Costigan Act is 1,000,000 short tons. 

The employees on the sugar plantations, about 
56,000 in number, receive houses, fuel, water, 
medical attention and school facilities free and are 
paid a basic monthly wage and a bonus which 


canning of pineapples conducted by nine companies 
with a capital totall 2 
The shipments of canned pine- 


Hawaii jhas_an excellent system of roads, 3,095 
miles, and| in Honolulu much concrete construction 
is used. There are 347 miles of steam railroads, 
besides about 625 miles on the sugar plantations. 

Automobile registration on Dec. 1935, was 
50,070. Tourists in 1934 numbered 16,161, esti- 
mated to have spent $8,000,000 in the Islands. 

In the fiscal year 1934-35, 1,211 vessels of 10,402,- 
112 gross tonnage in the foreign trade entered the 
por of Honolulu. The inter-island fleet. num 

*ghe Hawaii National 3 . 
e Haw: ational Park, 245 sq. m., on the: 
Island of Hawaii, is remarkable for the active 


volcano Mauna Loa, 12,675 feet high, which was in — 
eruption from Nov. 21, 1935, to Tea 2, 1936. The ‘ 
the — 


lava flow was bombed by Army planes under : 


ian 


vase va Sar pied a Governm ent voleanol- 

> . s alua > 
Tana’ were saved from destruction “UaPe staeing 
 . The native population of Hawali at the time of 
the dis estimate: 


; covery has been at, about 200,000, 
_ -‘With civilization it has dwindled and the race seems 
. desti| to disappear through intermarriage with 


other stocks rather than by deaths. 


The population of Hawaii bv races is: 

Race. 1920. 1930. 1935 est. 
Hawaiian ..... 2. 0s. 0622. 23,723 22,686 21,710 
Caucasian-Hawaiian..... 11,072 15,632 18,742 
Asiatic-Hawaiian....... 6,955 12,592 17,236 
Caucasian: Portuguese... .27,002 27,588 550 

Puerto Rican......... 5,602 6,671 7,368 

Spanish...... $e ke 2,430 1,219 1,267 

Other Caucasian. . 19,708 44895 50,258 
Chinese. . 23,507 27,17 27,264 
Japanese 109,274 139,631 148,972 
Korean 4,9 6,4 668 
Filipino. . . 21,031 63,052 ‘ 
ABR OUBSIE. ye CPS. Oud 65. 78 754 

Patal’ oth. co 2. CU. 28 255,912 368,336 384,437 


The total for 1930 does not include U. 8S. Army 
and Navy forces amounting to about 15,500. Of 
the Caucasians in 1935, 3,139 were aliens; of the 
Chinese, 5,030; of the Japanese, 40,617: of the 
Koreans, 2,596; of the Filipinos, 40,885; of the 
“all others,” 25. 

The registered voters by roll, in 1930, were: 
Hawaiian and part Hawaiian, 19,858; American, 
10,244; British, 741; Portuguese, 8,111; German, 129; 
Japanese, 7,017; Chinese, 4,402; others, 1,647; total, 
52,149. The yote cast in the election for delegate to 
Congress in 1934 was King (Rep.), 21,487; MceCand- 
less (Dem.), 29,630. 

The birth rate was, 

and 1927, 
“1 peg 1931, 10.20; 


very high order. School enrollment in 1934-35 was 
83,319 in the publie schools (of whom 54.4% were 
Japanese), 13,130 in private sehools and 3,110 in the 
State supported University of Hawaii. The appre 
E preven or education, bea 

30, was 1 with 


ian-Hawaiian, 

Portuguese, 9.7%; a 

16.4%; other Caucasian, 0.3%; Chinese, 15.7%; 

Japanese, 12.7%; Korean, 17.6%; and Filipino, 
5 


5 Fo. 
The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1778, and there he met his death on his 
second visit in 1779. King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule in 1791. The rule of 
his dynasty, which became a constitutional mon- 
arehy in 1840, ended when a revolution drove Queen 
Liliuoxalani from the throne in 1893. An attempt 
to secure annexation to the United States failing, a 
tepublic was proelaimed July 4, 18494. On the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War a_ treaty 
of annexation was negotiated, ratified by the Ha- 
walian Senate, and consummated by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, July 7, 1898, Hawaii was created 
a Territory, an integral part of the United States, 
and its government provided for by the organic 
act_of April 30, 1900. 

The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governer, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval ef the Senate for a 
four-year term, and who must be a resident of the 
islands in order to be eligible for appointment. 
The ‘Territorial Secretary is appointed in the same 
manner, but the heads of the Territorial depart- 
ments are appointed by the Governor, with the 
approval of the Territorial Senate. 

Tine Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
gf 15 members. elected for four-year terms; and 

- the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 


aiian, 0.9%; 
; Spanish, 


‘HAWAII'S IMPORTS 
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From From Other 
U.8. Countries. 
puery 
74,052,453 
72,924,409 
77,762,940 
82,950,78 75 
.726,4 99 
Ceork a9 5 
57,894,48 233,499 
63,472,39. Piacoa 
78,924,771 629,196 


re 


Congress is élected every two years, and has floor 
privileges in the house, but ne vote. 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital and 
chief commercial city and port of the islands. it fas 
a fine natural harbor. : , ; 

The Federal Government maintains its largest 
army post on the islands with quarters for a division 
of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the stib- 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
base at Pearl Harbor with drydock, opened Atg. 
31, 1919. There are also_a large aviation field an 
a powerful radio station. In Pearl Harbor 160 United. 
States war vessels, including 12 battleships, were 
moored or anchored at one time in course of the 
Pacific manoeuvers in May, 1935. 

From June, 1900, when Hawaii became an organ- 
ized Territory of the United States, to June, 1934, it _ 
has collected Federal customs receipts gregating 
$51,823,139 ($1,408,871 in 1932-33 and $14 ut 3 
in Pele Sa Sere revenue taxes sore 
in the fiscal year aggregated $5,69: 7 
which $4,253,879 were income taxes (th 


The total bonded debt on June 80, 1935, ‘ 
$31,715,000; of this $4,430,000, 4%, were funded < ie ! 
obligations bearing 1.70%, and 1.75% in 1935. ~ 

The assessed yalue of real and personal prop 
1935, was $383,565,812. 


Recent budgets were: 


Fiseal Year. Receipts. Expenditures 
DSRS « cenrcares natok eid $12,530,357 $11,666,956 
ASHORE «vide. h,- pada 12,889,76 11,895,693 
dep irae. sayy ak ead or 12,208,680 pears ; 
FUSE Sa ee ie eee 11,116,180 11,755,210 
WDB 23 sone s cai wae Uehes 10,935,843 0,832,471 
PS A Le eh eee ee 12,025,242 11,057,533 

ett 


WAKE AND THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island on July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com= 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition, _ 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, itis 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about — 
2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles from the _ 
second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The group is ~ 
4% miles long and 134 miles wide and the total land — 
area is about 2,600 acres. “foie 
The Midway Islands, owned by the United Stat 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles nort : 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable station 
of the Commercial Cable Company is establish 
there. The area of the group is 28 square m 
and population, census of 1930, was 25, incre 
to 148 in 1936; both are included in the totals 
Hawaii. 

Wake and the Midway Islands are under the juris- _ 
diction of the Navy Department. They assumed — 
new importance in 1935 as landing stages for trans- 
Pacific aeroplanes. An electric light and a rad > 
plant were set up on Peale Island, but ieee wal 

is unobtainable, as all the islands are barren ¢ 
shoals. + res 

Kure Island on the westerly edge of the Hawaiian — 
group, of value as an air base, was placed under 
control of the Navy by Presidential order Feb. 21, 
1936. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south — 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as bases anc 
owned by the United States, were settled an : 
equipped as aerological stations in 1936 ay. yonte ; 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division | of y 

ae 


Territories and Insular Possessions. 


AND EXPORTS. 


To United 
States. 


To Other 


Total. Countries. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


83 S 2 
Sivato | euoose 
oe eas Ore 1,338,027 | 100,083,993 
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United States Dependencies—Descriptive. ' 


‘ THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
AREA, 114,400 square miles. 
POPULATION, Census estimate, 1932, 13,636,000; 
119 to the sq. m.; census, 1918, 10,314,310. 
CAPITAL, Manila (Luzon). pop, 1918. 285,306, 
estimated by Board of Health for Dec. 31, 1931, 
390,000; other cities, Cebu, pop. 65,300; Albay 
: eae aad pop: 53,105; Ploilo (Panay), pop. 47,808; 
“Batangas (Luzon), pop. 41,182; Ormoc (Leyte), 
pop. 38,247; Laoag (Ilocos Norte), 38,994; Baybay 
(Leyte), pop. 36,934. 
President, Manuel Quezon (born Aug. 19, 1878), 
2 eeres Sept. 30, 1935 for a six-year term (1935- 
1940). 


American High Commissioner, Frank Murphy, of 
Michigan, who was Governor-General from June 
'.15, 1933, until the inauguration of President 
Quezon. 
The Philippine Islands, the largest island group 
¢ in the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Magel- 
a Jan in 1521 and conquered by Spain in 1565; they 
_were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
7 Paris (Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. al Dewey had destroyed the 


Admir: 

‘Spanish eet in Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, and 

- Major Gen. Wesley Merritt had captured the City 

4 of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898. 

; The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,152 statute miles from north to south 

and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 

_ 462 have an area of | square mile or over; 2,441 are 

_ tamed and 4,642 unnamed. 

The largest are Luzon, 40,814sq. m.; Mindanao, 

- 36,906 sq. m.; Panay, 4,448 sq. m.; Palawan, 4,500 


q. m., 
and a circumference of 120 miles, is the finest harbor 
in the entire Far East. It is a roadstead in all parts 
of which vessels can anchor, but a breakwater has 
been constructed for shelter in bad weather. Manila, 
Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanza, Jolo and Davao, Legaspi 
are the ports of entry. 
__ The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
- Pacific system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,610 
| ft., in Mindanso, and Mayan Volcano, 7,943 ft., in 
Albay, are the most famous. Between the moun- 
tains, stored with minerals, and the sea lie great 
fertile, well-watered plains. The principal islands 
have important river systems. 
_ The average temperature during the four winter 


months is about 78 F-.; in the three hot months, 
a 


5.4. The 
; 1928, 20.2; 


Me ._ THE INDEPENDENCE ACT. 


- The Hawes-Cutting Bill granting independence 
to the Philippines under certain conditions was 


-_- Pepenvencies of the Wnitey States. 


of the regular army, commanded by : 
Frank. Parker, and by 62 officers and 6,398 enlisted 
men of the Philippine Scouts. The question of re- 
taining the two naval bases, Olongago, 50 miles 
north of Manila, and Cavite, now manned by about 
200 Navy men, was held open. 

The Act provided for the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and the institution of a government, autonomous 
with certain reservations to safeguard the sovereignty 
and responsibilities of the United States, pending 
the withdrawal of American sovereignty. Immigra- 
tion from the Islands is limited to a maximum annual 
quota of fifty. 2 

Reciprocat free trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands has existed 
since the Act of Congress of Aug 5, 1909. The 
Tydings-McDuffe Act continued these relations 
during the ten-year transitional period except that 
these annual quotas were set up on imports into the 
United States of Philippine products: Raw sugar, 
800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons; coco- 
nut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope and twine of 
abaca,. 3,000,000 Ibs. Imports in excess of these 
quotas are subject to the same duty paid on like 
commodities from other countries. Beginning with 
the sixth year, export taxes will be collected by the 
Commonwealth on articles shipped to the United 
States free of duty, increasing from 5% of the duty 
imposed by the United States on similar articles 
imported from other countries to 25% in the tenth 
year. The proceeds will be used as a sinking fund 
to mee the bonded indebtedness of the Common- 
wealth. 

Congress in April, 1934, placed un excise tax 
of 3 cents a pound on coconut oil from the Philip- 
pine Islands. A message as for the repeal of 
this was sent to. Congress by the President, but was 
not. acted upon. Coconut plantations represent 
300,000,000 pesos of national wealth and furnish 
a livelihood to about 4,000,000 people. - 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution- 
al Convention, provides for a single legislature cham- 
ber, the National Assembly, of 120 Members chosen 
every three years. It will have extensive powers 
over the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
utility franchises, supervision of power development 
and exploitation of natural resources. The term of 
the President and Vice President are six years, and 
the President cannot succeed himself. The President 
is hedged in by numerous checks, easy impeachment 
and limitation of initiative powers; he has a modified 
veto power. 

A Supreme Court, comprising a Chief Justice and 
6 Justices appointed by the President, is created 
but it cannot declare a law or a treaty unconstitu- 
tional except by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the 
press and religion and right of assembly are. guar- 
anteed in the liberal Bill of Rights. 

The constitutional convention declared ‘‘all lands 
in the public domain, all waters, minerals, coal and 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop- 
ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the 
Philippines or corporations and associations of which 
60% of the capital is owned by such citizens’’ subject 
to present leases and concessions. Franchises shall 
not be granted for longer than 50 years and shall be 
subject to amendment, alteration or repeal by the 
National Assembly. 

Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms with 
men was granted by the Legislature Nov. 9, 1934, 
effective Jan. 1, 1935, while a, voted in large num- 
bers for the adoption of the Constitution, are dis- 


franchised by it until 300,000 of them have voted 


for women suffrage in specially called plebiscite. ~ 


English and Spanish are the official languages. 
President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
on March 23, 1935, and it was adopted by the voters 


_on May 14 by a majority of about 40 to 1 


Under it, President Quezon and Vice Pres 
Sergio Osmena were elected, on Sept. 30, jose ent 
on Nov. 15 they were inaugurated at a ceremony 
where the United States was represented by Vice 
President Garner and Secret: of War Dern, and 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines was set up 
to become after ten years the Republic of the Philip-’ 
pines. The retiring American Governor General, 
Frank Murphy, 2 
mR ia 

President Quezon’s request President Rooseve 
detailed Gen Douglas MacArthur, retiring Chief a 
Staff of the United States Army, as military adviser 
to the Government. He made public on June 19 
1936, an army defense plan “to give pause to the 


most ruthless and powerful’; calling for a fleet of 50 


remained as American High Com- 


Maj.-Gen. : 


fast torpedo boats for coast defense, 

a air force, a r ner army of about 930 

ed elvenitt Bos F poe, Cats mae 

n 

schools ret out at the rate of 40.000 a year. The 

ees ded f4s 000 of Sovearold Filipinos then ex- 

The cost he placed at $8, a 000 

ager. The National Assemb on Aug. 8, 1936, 

The opriated $1,400,000 to build training centers’ 

‘hi Phitlpping Constabulary, 401 officers and 5,620 

ited men divided into 127 companies and occupy- 

ie 156 Strategic stations, was made the nucleus of 
the ere army. 

In 1934, there were 1,173,735 Per 35% of those 
of school age, enrolled in the 7,671 publ ¢ schools. 
Of the_teachers, i ee Americans, and 26,769 
were Filipinos. ores itures. for public 
schools in 1931 aggregated $17,027,378, 20.2% of the 
total government ar: itures. 

Among the special Government institutions are 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School. There are provincial trade schools. 
ane State supported University of the Philippines 

in 1933-34 had 5,000 students, and the Dominican 
vsvariey of Santo Tomas (founded 1611), about 


The leper colony, at Culion, cares for about 7,000 
patients; regional stations care for 2,000, and it is 
estimated that there are at least 5,000 leprous per- 
sons at large. The Culion Colony has been receiving 
the chief attention of the Leonard Wood funds. 


AGRICULTURAL CROPS AND EXPORTS. 


About 39,657,000 acres, or 54% of the total 
area of the islands, are suitable for cultivation, but 
ree 9,318,000 were cultivated in 1931; there were 

678,000 acres under grass or open lands, 
48°518:000 acres of forests A liberal homestead 


act went into effect in 1919. About 96% of the area ; 


under cultivation is owned by Filipinos whose farms 
average about 5.8 acres and exceed 2,000,000 in 
number. The total agricultural production in 1932 
was officially valued at $150,580,000. 

ing ilps census, 1932, was: Horses and 
mul 448: cattle, 1,257,970; carabaos (water 
Punotues 2,076,440; pigs, 2,971,267: sheep, 128,000; 
goats, 1,450, 000. The value tail tS te 

The cniet agricuitural rears 


1932: 1933. 
Sugar (met. tons)..... 847,278 1,065, oe 1,218,175 
Abaca (met. toms)...... 213393 °130,394 '134/456 
Tobacco (met. bis ~ 47,420 a 138 41,750 
Coconuts (millions) . 2,156 1,944 2.1 
Copra (met. tons)...... 483,500 406, 1 474,240 
Coconut a aoe 000 Ibs.) : 423, ey 1 300,478 386,056 
Rice (1,000 Ibs.) ....... 106,210 101,958 103,130 
Corn (1,000 Ibs.)....... 14,145 16,327 16,666 
EA ind ae? Ee 2,8 2,402 2,233 


exports and supplied oS 4g, of the imports. Of the 
exports it supa, 193: all the sugar, all the desi- 
cated eon 96% ne the coconut oil, 59% of the 
copra, 89% of the cigars and nearly all ‘of the cotton 
embroideries. In 1935 the United States took 1,805, 
525,000 lbs. of sugar valued at $51,997,525 (2,183,- 
880 Ibs., valued at $60,594,644 in 1934) / 353,396, 032 
Ibs. of coconut oe valued at pe Ag oy on 802,433 
Ibs. at $7,371 5 ee 396 ra valued 
at $12,575, 33° fe 9,233,969 obs. ae Pre ead and 
74,679,455 Ibs. of aatea ted coponut valued at $3,- 
781,274 (51,883,889 Ibs. at $2,212,294). 

Of cigars, the United States, in 1935, took 4,201,058 
Ibs.; of cigarettes, 66,067 lbs., and of tobacco, 2,909,- 
076 Ibs.; of abaca unmanufactured), 43,687 tons 
ae re By 5 ,517,712), and of cordage, 11,009,125 

914, 

acted quota 38 raw sugar from the Philippines that 

may be admitted to the United States in 1935 under 
the y jones-Costigan Act is 918,352 tons, and in 1936 
1,098,735 tons 

ne Ea for the first time under American sov- 
annie. departures of Filipinos from the United 


| States were in excess of arrivals; 3,088 Fillpinos lett 
for the United States and insular ag of 
ye 618 went to Hawail; ee aoe. By eer arrived 
in Philippine Islands fr ed States 
and insular possessions, 7,' 005 "coming from Hawaii. 


TRANSPORTATION. —— 


Under the supervision of American advisers, a j 
definite road system has been established to develop E 
a national system.of trunk highways and a networ J 
of roads feeding them, in order that native produets J 
may be transported cheaply to trade centers, and 
that merchandise can be effectively distributed. : 

In 1935, there were 9,453 miles of ete of i 
the first, Second and third class, and a fal rly well-. . 
developed system of trails. The railroad mileage 
Was 837 In 1935. Motor vehicles numbered 43,928 5 
n 

In 1934, 1,613 vessels of 6,410,331 net tons in the ‘ 
foreign trade entered the ports. 

Bagulo, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila, 
the favorite resort for Government officials in the 
hot season, though no longer the summer capital, is 
the center of the gold mining district; ae Se 14 fd al 
ducing mines, three are modern e poet 
The output of gold in 1935 was B15 56: 925 at at $35 
per oz; in 1934, $11,893,975 at $3 4.95 ‘per OZ.; 

1933, $7,144,915 at $25.35 per oz.; in 1932, $4, age 
900, ‘and’ in 1931, $3,765,100. The total production 
from 1907 to 1935, inclusive, was $74,444,1 

Silver, lead, zine, copper, iron, coal, Seuenanity 
asbestos and manganese are mined, as well as clay 
marble, salt, etc. The islands are rich in mineral 
resources, but these are as yet undeveloped. 

It is estimated that there are 75 square miles of 3 
coal fields containing lignite and bituminous. j 

American investments in the Islands were esti- 7 
mated by the Bureau of ene Affairs of the War 
Department on July 1, 1934, to aggregate $257,- 
791,000. The Chinese have handled Lee 65% 
and 75% of the merchandise distribution. * 
Recent budgets in thousands of dollars have been: — 
Revenues. Expenditures. 


RES tg ter Bs ote tt $46,830,000 $50,465,000 
FT ste ay sate ea ede Rea 41080000 44,925,000 
DRE ee Oe ae Sa 37,360,000 — 39,850,000 
BB oasis shee week 5,016,000~ ,770,000 
PS Sepals Tas Reese 6 39,685,000 35,230,000 __ 
BORIS stems rete Ole on 28,231,000 30,800,000 — 
RAMEE 0 icone an sohe Rage St 21,600,000 21,600,000 
prov ge 2k eee reese 32,500,000 27,000,000 — 
The net funded debt on Dec. 31, 1934, was $74, -— 
695,000, mostly incurred for public works. 3 


The national wealth. of the Philippines was cathe 
mated in 1932 at $3,335 millions, about $245 é 
capita, and the per capita income at about $50 Det 
annum. 

The assessed yalue of taxable real property on 
Dec. 1, 1932, was $965,106,850; and thet of the city i 
of Manila, $140,094,477. 


THE CANAL ZONE. Se 


AREA, 552.8 sq. m. (land area, 361.7 sq. m., water 
191.1 Sq. m.) 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 39,467, an pees 
in the decade of 72.7%. In civil towns and vil- 
lages, 22,865, largely employees of the Canal; on 
farms, 4,819; in army posts, 10,470; in tev 
reservations, | 1,315. ose ey 
Official count, June, 1935. 


Governor, Col. Clarence 8. "Ridley, U. 8. Aw “Oct 
The Canal Zone is w strip of land anvandt 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
but not including the cities of Panama or Colon, 
which remain in the Republic of Panama rs 
port at the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part ot 
Colon, is Cristobal; and that at the ha as entrance 
Balboa, while to the east of Panama is the residentie i 
town of Ancon, with hotel and-hospital. — - 
The strip of land was granted to the United States h 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. Z 


Merchandise Imports. 


———+— | = 2: *Merckaniielmpata. |... ‘Merchandise @xports 5 aun 


Cal 
other To United To other 
ae rotated poner. Total States. countries. Total. 
a: ilars. dollars. lar lars. 
57 148,805 49,838,283 105,216,263 45,907,593 15 1a re! 
50,435,251 | 119'732,834 | 109,044/942 39/332'263 877.20 
50,798,830 ,656,898 115,585,876 39,468,670 155,054,546 
‘567,316 | 147,160,275 | 124,465,473 “| 39,981,370 146,843 
44,909'92 123'092'954 | 105,342/061 27'825,069 133,167,128 
37.039.036 99.178.719 83,422,397 20,549,677 103,972,074 
28,097,00 79,395,085 82,648,000 12,690,000 +338,000 
39,898,929 74,680,761 93,047,796 12,723,256 Oates y 
36,078,684 83,607,000 87,811,089 23,102,411 
52,595,312 31,157,356 83,752,966 96,827,563 19,310,143 116, iar 706 


bore as SS ical he a 


570 


by Panama by the treaty of Feb. 26, 1904, the 


compensation being $19,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 in addition. No private individuals 
are allowed to acquire land. 

. The C ' Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
ministered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the 

_ Governor, directly under the President. As a 

matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 

3 War represents the President in the administration 

-of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and occupied 

by a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 

i of the Canal and railroad. 

; ~The Army maintains a well equipped air port at 

France Field on the Atlantic side and Albrook Field 

. on Balboa Heights on the Faeific side. 

Es American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 

; May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 

August 15, 1914. 

_ (See the Panama Canal, page 772.) 


PUERTO RICO. 


(Name changed by Act of Congress, 1932.) 
_ AREA, 3,435 syuure miles, 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,543,913; an in- 
_ crease of 18.7% in decade; 449.4 to the square mile. 
Estimated, July 1, 1933, 1,623,814. 
CAPITAL, San Juan; population. Census of 1930, 
114,715; other cities, Ponce, 87,604; Mayaguez, 


58,270. 
‘Governor, Major-Gen. Blanton .Winship, U-S.A., 
_ Tetired, assumed office Feb. 5, 1934. 
Puerto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles. witu the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The Island of Culebra, population 
839, and Vieques, population. 12,264, to the east, 
- form,part of the territory. It is 95 miles long (from 
ast to west) and 35 miles wide, witu a coast line of 
] out 345 miles. The best harbocs are at San Juan 
and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 
f ‘east to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
| altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 feet, cultivable to the 
ade The soil is extremely fertile and largely 


‘under cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
are well watered, but irrigation is needed in the 
south: an extensive system has been constructed 
‘by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 
granefruit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 
’ Sugar production was about 35,000 tons before 


‘because of the Jones-Costigan Act under which the 
yonie for admission of Puerto Rican sugar to the 
Inited States was fixed at 779,420 tons and at 882,- 


mi! 

41,4 
084 tons for those years. 

The coffee crop, which had averaged 42,000,000 
Ibs. annually, was but 7,331,877 Ibs. from 191,712 
acres in 1929, owing to the destruction of the trees. 
The export to the United States in 1932 was 518,008 
.. ($126,068) ; 1933, 1,593,987 Ibs. ($363,722); 
Ws. ($415,354), and in 1935, 


{;227,0 p ted to the 

me: “United States in 1935, and 63,375,000 ($1,453,340) 

tn in 1934; in 1935, 
and 4,207,000 ($21,150)' in 1934. 


fc: 37,090 coconuts valued at 
BS $232,388 were. oo ga to the mainland; 11,386,000 

- yalued_ at- 8,708 in 1932; 7,279,000 valued at 
$152,055 in 1933; 6,033,000 valued’ at $171,259 in 


1934, and 8,190,000 valued at $232,782 ix 1985 


the U. it ; Grape- 
NG Sl boxes (8483.54); 1984, 
($724:508) ; 1933 227,067 | boxes 


: . ($246,262); pineapples, ‘fresh, 1935, 

395,613 crates 19); 1934, 418,878 ‘crates, 

($1,005,317); F crates ($1,236,870); 

1932, 576,498 crates ($1,763,063); canned, 1935, 

1,896,955 ($124,846); 1934,’ 1,32 

($84,034); 1933 

481 lbs. 27. 
$37,193); 
4,487 boxes ($38,661); 1932, 19,235 ($48,377). 

Cotton manufactures and embroideries to the value 
to $9,499,416 in 1932, $12,308,121 in 1933, $12,472,- 
502 in 1934 and $13,041,221 in 1935 were exported 
to the United States. 

Of the 2,198,400 acres in Puerto Rico, the census 
of 1930 returned 1,979,474 acres as in 52,965 farms: 
1,222,284 acres were improved and 322,447 acres 
woodland. The land and buildings were valued at 
$182,112,437; all crops, in 1929, were valued at $47,- 
904,716; livestock, $14,064,718, and dairy products, 
$9,188,115. 

The-census of livestock, 1930, returned: Horses, 
49,545; mules and asses, 8,031; cattle, 310,514; 
goats, 55,573; sheep, 3,949; swine, 103,689; chickens, 
684,448, and bees, 24,446 colonies. 

Mineral production is underdeveloped. The 
climate is the most healthful of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the tropics. 

The Legislature in April, 1929, extended the 
franchise to women over 21 who can’read and write. 

Fuerto Rico was discovered and named by Colum- 
bus in 1493. Ponce de Leon,conquered it for Spain 
in 1509-11. It was conquered by Major Gen. 
Miles in the Spanish-American War and ceded to 
the United States by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 
1898. It is administered under the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico, March 2, 1917 (as amended to March 4, 
1927), which also granted American citizenship to 
Puerto Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The 
Governor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
vote. There are seven executive departments: 
Justice, Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture 
and Commerce, Labor, and Health. The President 
appoints, upon confirmation by the Senate, the 
Attorney General, Commissioner of Education and 
the Auditor. The Governor, subject to co: a- 
tion by the Insular Senate, an ints the four re- 
maining department heads. ve Justices of the 
Supreme Court are appointed by the President. 
The seven heads of is aero Si form the Executive 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner 
at Washington with a voice but no vote in the House 
of Representatives. for a term of four years. 

The island makes its own tax laws and retains all 
local revenues including customs, income tax and 
internal revenue which, in territories, go to the 
federal Government. 

The Insular Legislature in mittee 1934, adopted a 
strongly-worded resolution petitioning Congress to 
grant Statehood with a large measure of autonomy. 

Col, E. Francis Riggs, Chief of the Insular Police 


'an American, was assassinated Feb. 26, 1936, by 


two young Nationalists, who met death immediately. 

Senator pegiogs (D., Md.) introduced in the 
Senate on April 23, 1936, a bill calling for a popular 
referendum in 1937, and, in the event of a majority 
for independence from the United States, to set up 
a four-year transitional commonwealth with grad- 
ually increasing application of the American tariff 
and the ending of all American financial aid. The 
bill was received with mixed feelings on the Island. 
It was not pressed. The Coalition majority in 
power polled 388,000 votes in 1932. The Nation- 
alists, who polled about 5,000 votes and were led 
by Pedro bizu Campos, demanded complete in- 
dependence. Campos and seven followers were 


a PUERTO RICO’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Merchandise Imports. 


Merchandise Exports. 


>! A ‘ 
be nt Year, From United | From other To United 
Patton States. countries. Total. States. eee Total. 
dollars. dollars. dollars. doll 
5,664,27 96,388,534 | 133,207,508 17,603,941 150,811. 449 
11,154;983 4) 601 847411792 10,407,152 94'818/94 
782\1 97,860,760 76,418.21 ;304,660 81,722'870 
10}844/050 83,922,829 | 95:097,640 4'468,565 1566,205 
8,419'243 76,437,410 94'876,997 3)523'930 98,400,927 
2 8454,307 61,281,101 83,645,863 2,771,075 861416,938 
# RETO | atoirads | Gems | golea | Tegeass 
MOSHe He is wk 63,573,573 6,412,365 69,985,938 78,157,709 3 O7e.008 $0:253/302 


80,233,302 
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Al whe +> re» : 
n charges of conspiracy to overth 
nent of the United States and sentenced 
ft two to six years in prison on July 31, 


138. : 
e budget for 1931-32 provided for expenditures 
oes Peri for Naagb3° Stier a and for 
1933-34, $11,000,000. Actual receipts in 1934-35 
totaled $13,706, 104.48; expenditures, $12,917,411.95, 
as compared with receipts, $13,404,628, and ex- 
Penditures, $13,861,363 in 1933-34. 

The distribution of the population in 1930 ac- 
cording to color was: white, 1,146,719; colored, 
397,156; others, 38. Education is free and compul- 
sory. About 44% of the children of school age are 
enrolled in the 2,250 public schools. In 1932-33 the 
enrollment was 233,457 pupils with 4,451 teachers. 
Illiteracy Is 41.4%. Of the Insular revenues, $4,098,- 
470 (42.0%) were spent on education, to which the 
municipalities added $1,160.941, making a total of 
$5,259,411. The University of Puerto Rico in 1934- 
35 had 3,690 students. English and Spanish are 
spoken. The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 
In 1934-35, 2,420 vessels of 4,339,670 net ton- 
ee entered the ports of the Islands. There are 
463 miles of railroads and over 2,286 miles of sur- 
faced highways. A road improvement project call- 
ing for the expenditure of $1,000,000 made available 
by a special Congressional Relief d is under 
way. In 1935, 16,386 automobiles were registered. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE U. 


AREA, 133 square miles. 
POPULATION, Census 1930, 22,012 (St. Croix 
11,413, St. Thomas 9,834, and St. John. 765). 
e decrease since the Census of 1917 was 15.5%. 
Nearly 95% are wholly or partly Negro. 
CAPITAL, St. Thomas, formerly Charlotte Amalie 
(Island of St. Thomas). population, 1930, 7,036. 
acon: Lawrence W. Cramer, appointed July 23, 


The Virgin Islands of the United ates, for- 
merly the Danish West Indies, were ught for 
. $25,000,000 by the United States from Denmark, 
in a treaty proclaimed Jan. 25, 1917. The group 
consists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and St. John, with about fifty smaller ones, mostly 
uninhabited. 
St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of 
the V group—St. Thomas Harbor—on which 
} the town of St. Thomas, formerly known as Char- 
lotte Amalie, is situated. It is about forty miles 
east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
Puerto Rico, and seventy miles from San Juan, the 
principal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
lies south, ZU° east and 1,442 miles distant trom 
New York City. Although St. Croix is a con- 
siderable distance from other islands of the group, 
all may be encompassed within a circle whose 
radius is twenty-five miles. The language is English. 
Congress, in 1927, conferred citizenship on the 
natives, and under the Organic Act of June 22, 1936, 
there is unive suffrage for all who can read and 
write English. 


jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
* The United States prohibition ruined the St. Croix 
rum trade, and depressed greatly the bay rum in- 
dustry. The commerce of the port of St. Thomas 
suffered Revere: With the passing of prohibition 
the Islands, which President Hoover, in 1931, char- 
eterized as an “effective poorhouse’’, are looking 
+ a new hotel near Bluebeard’s Castle was built 


for the tourist trade, and a new homesteading system |. 


has improved the morale of the people. 
Since their acquisition the Islands have re ean 
aut $166,440 was ni 5 and ‘in 1936, 
fhe in saaition to $2,500,000 spent for rehabilitation 

which is expected to be self-liquidating. 

Raw sugar output for 1933-34 was 5,289 tons, and 
for 1934-35, 5,600 tons. The quota of raw sugar 
from the Virgin Islands that may be admitted to the 
United States in 1936 under the Jones-Costigan 
Act is 5,634 


short tons. 
i 0, numbered 329, containing 
ed, and 
400,711. 


si appropriations exceeding $6,00! 
Congressional app bat io fo3 


1 States Dependencies—Descriptive. 


Expenditure for education in 1933 was $94,480: 
Public school enroliment was 3,411 pupils with 120 
aanecey 1,208 children were enrolled in private 


- _ 929,980 
- 1,075,512 
- 1,544,424 

1,666,415 


AMERICAN SAMOA. 
AREA, 76 square miles. 


POPULATION (1930), 10,055, ye Swain’s — 
Island (pop. 81), an increase of 24.6% In the decade. 
Natives numbered 9,768, an increase of 1,710 
over 1920. 

CAPITAL, Pago Pago (Isl. of Tutuila), Wation — 
(1926) 611. Ds PRES 

Gacerner, Capt. MacGillivray Milne, U.S. N., Nov., | 


‘ . we 
American Samoa, composed of the Islands [Noe 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became » — 
possession of the United States by virtue of the 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany — 
in November, 1899, accepted by the United States ~ 
Feb. 13, 1900. It is under control of the Navy — 
Department as a naval station. : wae 
ago Pago is the most valuable harbor in the 
South Pacific and possibly in the entire Pacific 
ean. It was ceded in 1872 by the native King 
to the United States for a naval and coaling station. 
American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- — 
cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 — 
miles from Manila. The natives can all read and © 
write and are all Christians of different denomi- 
nations. They are of the highest type of the Bolyng:’ 7 
sian race and are greatly on the increase due to , 
the laws forbidding foreigners buying their land. — : 
All of the land on the islands is privately owned. _ 
Under the American Commandant-Governor the’ 
is a native Governor in each of the three poli 
divisions. The native Governors appoint the Co 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. r 


t! 
ni 


= 


Samoans, and four private schools with 350 pup 
The chief product is copra, of which about 
tons are exported ann y. In 1933-34 609 
valued at $16,259 were exported. The Government 
handles the crop for the natives. Other fruit r 
yes but_not exported. About 70% of the | 
s forest. Imports, 1934, $125,271; exports, $24,9: 
Trade with the United States was: . econ 


i 


Cal. Year. hopes 
A ies i ene a I) $113,287 
FORO C GE. Sih soaiibal: shies 139 
DOR c sieisn tins ge dete 4 eee 103,659 
anon «eda fades aG acta anmgh Aare ae 

DaKine coll SEs sites apie avealae 123,886 


GUAM. 


AREA, 206 square miles. = 


POPULATION (1930), 18,509, including na 
establishment of 1,118. The increase in the 
ade was 39.5%. 

CAPITAL, Agana; population, 1930, 8,690. 

Governor, Capt. G. A. Alexander, U. 8. N, 


The Island of Guam, the largest of the Mar 
was ceded to the United States by Spain by Ai 
2 of the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10,-1898. It lies” 
tween latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and 1 : 
tudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles long 
and 4 to 814 miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,5 06 
miles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. he 
habitants call themselves Chamorros, but t) 


ent generation are a mixed race, with the 
strain predominating. Guam is under the Navy 
partment, as a nayal station. There is a powe 
Government radio station here. The port of e ary 
Exports are copra, 1809 tons in 1934-35, and 
tons in 1933-34 and coconut olf, ‘Trade’ with 
United States was: ye? 
| i sn 
Bitgeerrote: ag «5 $213, 4 
fixports eeet hss 6 9,129 5,155 


ye 


ai? . Great ST eee, aN, pneNe 


-ALABAMA—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe 
in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning “I open 
or clear the thicket.” ; 

_ ALASKA—From “‘Al-ay-es-ka,” a native Eskimo or 
> <Innuit word, meaning Great Country. 

Arizona—From “‘Arizonac”’ (“‘Ari’’ small and ‘‘Zonac”” 

¢ spring) so-called by the Papago and Pima Indians, 

says State Historian Geo. H. Kelly (1927); and adds: 
“This state was called Arizona by the Spantards as 
arly as 1736.” A simpler derivation is that given 
by Prof. John C, Van Dyke in ‘The Desert”, 
page 208,—clipped from ‘‘Arida-Zona,’’ meaning 
the “dry belt.”’ 

ARKANSAS— (Official pronunciation is ar-kan-saw), 
Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 

_ CaLirornia—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 

. dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 

very hear an earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 

Esplandian,”’ a romance of chivalry written in the 

first decade of the 16th century. 

_ COLoRADO—Spanish, meaning red. 

- CoLumBIA, Disvrict or—A poetical adoption of 

the name of Columbus; applied to the territory 

ie Wes by the Federal Commissioners who laid 
out. 

- CONNEcTICUT—Indian, “‘Quonecktacut,"” Long River 

or River of Pines. 

' DELAWARE—Named after Lord De La War, of 
England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay in 1610.: 

FLorwa—Sparish words, ‘Pascua Florida,” Feast 
of Flowers (Master Sunday), on which day it is 

_ said to have been named, in 1513, by Juan Ponce 

_ de Leon. { 

"0 ‘Guorcia—Named after King George II. of England. 

- HAWAli—English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 

__ Cook was killed by tne natives in 1779. 

py Ipano—Indian words, ‘“‘Eduh hoe,” Light on the 

“ ~Mouniains. 

da _Inbrnois—Indian word, by some translated ‘The 

‘River of Men.” A form of the word Tliniwek. 

—s “Tiini’? meant “‘man,"’ “iw” meant “is,” and “ek” 

sf ah was a plural signilication. 

-INDIANA—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 

| Iowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Aluouas were a 

i _ Sioux tribe. The word meuus ‘sleepy ones.’’ They 

ie called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,”” gray snow. 

_ Kawnsas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux; the ‘‘People 

_ of the South Wind.” 
Kenrucky—From Wyandot (Lroquoian) name 
 “Ken-tah-teh,”” meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
_ To-morrow. 

Lovisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 

gator Robert de la Salle, in 1682, after King 

- Louis XIV. of France. 

_ Matne—From Maine, an ancient province of France, 

south of Normandy, owned by Queen Henrietta 

. Maria of England, wife of King Charles I. 

_ MARYLAND—Named in honor of the foregoing, 

_ Queen Henrietta Maria. 

 ‘MAssacHuserrs—An Algonquin Indian name from 

i Massadchu-es-et, meaning “great-hill-small plave,” 

We indicating a place at or about the big little hills. 

“4 MIcHIGAN—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma were 

'-—s«* Indians. The word means “big re and was 

“Michi” 


nai applied. to Lake Michigan. meant 
ne “great,” and “gama” meant “water.” 

¥ _ MrnNnesoTta—2 Sioux words—‘'sky-colored water." 
; _ MilssissippI—Indian words ‘‘Sipu," Algonquin word 


“Maesi,"’ fish—Fish-River. 


for, river; 
__ Missouri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
_ MonrTana—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
" _ Peruvians as a name for their Andean districts. 
_ NepraskA—An Omaha Indian name for the “wide 
a Tiver,’’ Platte. 
_ NEvADA—A Spanish word, meaning ‘‘snow clad.” 
Te NEw HAmpPsHiRE—Named, in 1629, after the County 
} of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
; ‘John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 
New Jersey—In 1664 the Duke of York, of England, 
ranted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a patent or deed to the present boundaries 
to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Cae- 
sarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the 
Island of Jersey of which Carteret had been ad- 


ministrator, 
New Muxico—Mexico is a word, derived from the 
‘ Aztec word “‘mexitli,” title of their national 
" war god. 


-Npw YOrK—So called in honor of the Duke of York 
(1664), who got the patent from his brother, King 
Charies Il. of England, and sent an expedition 

and took possession of New Netherlands. 
- NoRrH CAROLINA—The patent granted by King 


United States—Where the States Got Their N a 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


nce 


Charles I. of England on Oct,30, 1629,to Sir Robert 
Heath, his Attorney-General, of the territory be- 
tween the 3lst and the 36th parallels of north 
latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the South 
Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or Province 
of Carolana” from the Latin version ‘‘Carolus” of 
his own name. Under the name of Carolina this 
territory was under a new patent dated March 24, 
1662-3, granted by King Charles II. of England, to 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Duke of Albermarle, 
Lord Craven, Lord Berkeley, Lord Ashley, Sir 
George Carteret, Sir William Berkeley, and Sir 
John Colleton. 


NortH DaKkora—‘Dakota”’ means “alliance of 
friends,” and is a Sioux Indian word. “Koda” in 
Santee dialect and ‘Kola’ in Teton dialect are the 
root words. 

OnI0O—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

OKLAHOMA—Choctaw word for “red people.” 

Orrgow—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia 
Marvin, says various origins of the name have 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild sage 
found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Snanish 
namé for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a river in 
Chinese Tartary; Oyer-un-gen, a Shoshone Indian 
word for “place of plenty;’’ Aura agua, Spanish 
word meaning gently falling waters: Ouragan, a 
French word for hurricanes; Waw-re-gan, an 
Algonquin word for “beautiful water.” 

PENNSYLVANIA—Was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province. William Penn, the Friend, 
received a charter in 1681 from Charles II. of Great 
Britain for land in America that was given the 
name of “Pensilvania’’ (Penn’s Woods) by the 
King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ was used for many 
years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas and 
Richard, to designate the province. The grant was 
made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pounds 
which King Charles and the British Government 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted 
March 4, 1681, and by an act of the General Assem- 
bly of 1927, that day is officially set apart as Penn- 
sylvania Day in the Commonwealth. , 

PHILIPPINES—Spanisn, ‘Islas Filipinas,’ discovered 
in 1521 by Magellan, whom the natives killed ina 
skirmish; named in honor of King Philip If. of 
Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 

PUERTO Rico—From the Spanish ‘Puerto Rico,” 
Rich Port. 

RHODE ISLAND—"‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony, in 
1644. The name of one of the islands had been 
Aquedneck. The naine of Providence .Pianta- 
tions then graduilly lapsed. 

Souts CaROoLINsA—(See North Carolina). 

SourH Daxora—(See North Dakota). 

TENNESSEE—Called, from 1784 to 1788, the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘*Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. 


Trexas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian_at Austin, ‘’Texas is an Indian word 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about the 
early Spanish missions around Wastern.” 

UTAH—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 


VERMONT—From Verd and Mont, two French words 
ineaning Green Mountains. The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain. 


VirGIni1a—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughcer 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called by her courtiers 
the “Virgin Queen’’ of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
ee who fitted out the expedition of discovery 
n ‘ 

WASHINGTON—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, second ses- 
sion, the name was changed in the bill to Washing- 
ton because of the existence of the District of 
Columbia. ' 

WEST VIRGINIA—(See Virginia). 

WIsconsiInN—An Indian name which, accordin 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally he) 
“Ouiscousin’"’ by the French missionaries and in 


old_French-American documents; also was spelled — 


‘“Misconsing,’’ ‘‘Ouisconching,”  ‘‘Ouiskensing,”” 
The Yankee, settlers spelled it ““Wiskonsan,”’ then 
“Wiskonsin;” but Congress changed it to ‘Wis- 
consin.”" : 4 
WyYoMING—The word was taken from Wyomin: 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous from Camp 
bell’s poem, “Gertrude of Wyoming.” The word 
means “mountains and valleys alternating.” > 
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The spthias Empire. 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


4 } Area, Sq.M. Population Area, Sq. M, Population 
BRITISH ISLES....... 54,278 (a) 46,189,176 | St. Helena............ AT (a) 3, a 
England Tristan de Cunha...... a 
ware Monmouthshire). 50,328 (a) 37,354,917 Some Island....... 156 
¥ auritius Island..,.... 720 
; (ine. esas sanseniges 8,012 (a 2,593,014 Dependencies....... 
A Beotland.... nn. weve can 30,405 (a 4.842 .554 | NORTH AMERICA 3,969,997 
Nortiiesn aaiane aA 5,237 (6) 1,256,322 GOMAGH cans 4s bce 3,694,863 
Isle of Man. ........4. 221 (a) 49,308 Alberta... .i.6.., «- 265,285. 
Channelisianas aig aanXoil 75 (a) 93,061 British Columbia.... 366,255 
PD ee ip adore im mee 30,299 3,579,787 IMOTIDODE . Sires «sob 246,512 
Trish Tres Btate.o. 22s. 26,601 (2) 2,972,802 New Brunswick. .... 27,985 
DRE c ete here < wit cia 1h (a) 17,405 Nova Seotia......... 21,068 
I ere 123 (a) 241,621 Ontario, =.) <. jas cane 412,582 
Li tly eee, Gaia sha 3,584 (a) 347,959 Prince Edward Island 2,184 
BEA Sen - 3.0 . 2,958,282 864,016, 26. Quebec, . gs 6s tenulns 594,534 
ERD ao Bsn Anes 1,805,252 (a 851,399,88 cpahatchewan. Nd atoms gpa 
British Provinces . 1,094,220 (a) 270,561,353 SMEOB wd 92 « Gai gs se 207,076 
Ve Ney ee States, ete. {a) 80,838,527 Northwest Territory... 1,309, 682 
ce. Perim)...... (a) 50,809 Newfoundland. ..... 42/734 
Jp ae al 38: 12,000 Labrador........... 232,400 
san Tslands po ee 50 (a) eae ae fay SS pn AMERICA 1. 
IO. = 5 a8 Sct rao vie ‘ a) 5,306, rit onduras...... 8,598 J ae 
Maldive Islands..... 115 70,000 | WEST INDIES... ..... 12,616 @ iat 
British Malaya.......... a) 4. 63,715 BerTMUGR: ~ aid. tacyie ew 19 
Straits Settlement... .. a) 14,015 The Bahamas......... 4,404 8 ) ppe 8 
Federated Malay St.... a) 1,713,096 Barbados isc. 36 0005 fad 173,674 
Ofnee Sey! States... . (a) 1,526,604 GANBIG 34.00 5..5 58ST. ve 4 4,450 667 
ty thet = North Borneo. (a) 270,043 Turks and Caicos Isl'ds . if . 
i, a 


(a) 30,233 Cayman Islands....... 
wak 600,000 Leeward Islands. . ; 
Hong Kong and Ter (aq) 849,751 Windward Islands. : 
Palestine (M.)...... J 0,35 (a) 1, feet 821 arnided $a. ewtis ¥ 
ROA 5a a a ae wa 3, 829 793 50,613,287 ODRBO R252 dg 46) ¢ spe shacdsvs 


Unton of South Africa... 471,917 (a) © 1827. 166 | SOU’ 
Gore of Good Hope. . 76,536 (@) (c) 748,455 British Guiana........ 
BEE cs ewes ela ee 2284 (a) (c) 177,424 Falklan nd 
e Free State,... 49,647 (a) (c) 205,324 South Georgia. ...... 
(Se aS 110,450 (a) (c) 695, 963 | AUSTRALASIA 
8. W. Africa (M)... 322,393 240,520 mer ae ey Perr 
British South Africa..... 731,71 3,382,125 
Basutoland......... 11,71 
Bechuanaland Prot... 275,00) 152,983 
Northern Rhodesia,,. 287,950 1,345,075 
Southern Rhodesia... 150,344 (a) 1,109,012 ae: 
Swaziland.......... 6,704 (a) 125,055 ni 26,215 
British East Africa ..... 798,89 Paar ean Northern Territory... 523,620 
, Kenya Col. and Prot. 221,08 (a) 3,040,940 Federal Territory. ... 940 
Uganda Protectorate. 94.204 (a) 3,552,418 Papua, Territory of.... 90,540 
+ New Guinea (M.).....,. 93,000 
New Zealand.......... 103,415 ~~ (e) 
Western Samoa (M.). 1,133 O 
Rah (M.) 


. 7 
Tonga Islan ) 
Gilbert and Ellice Isl'ds. 180 ' 
Bri. Solomon Isl'ds Prot. 1 


= oo rr Beene: Other Pacifie Islands. . . 
Angi ee t’n Soudan . 1,008, a 4 — 
pupaiiion Tsiana Osh? 34 (a) 188 | BRITISH EMPIRE... 13,290,634 


British Mandate. The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are Condominions. — 4 
Mile The figures for the British isles British India, Canada and the Union of South Afriea sere the of 
figures of the census of 1931; those for Australia and New Zealand are the official estimates for 1934 oj 
Dominion Statisticians. The other figures yes pee the Statistical Abstract for the ier: vue 086 


(a) Census of 1931. (6) Census of 1926. Mo bel ropean population only, census of 1931; the native po 
lation was estimated at 6,391,500. a0 ') Official estimate 1934 exclusive of full-blood abor! rigines es 
‘at 60,000. (e) Official estimate 1934 exclusive of Maoris who numbered 72,883. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931. 
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ese see 


Seg wermrrnns: 


No census. 
39,947, ‘031 4,842 ,229,124 *21,464,711 


-*Phe 192 aad 1931 figures for males and females and total (last three columns). 
census, Free had 2 es oe 802 ulation, 1,506,916 males and 1 
2 a4 250.3 poe G0s.004 mal and 648, 338 f females. Total for ee ion 
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The British Empire covers about one-fourth 
(13,290,634 square miles) of the world’s habitable 
land surface; this excludes the Arctic regions. Tis 
population in the aggregate, according to the latest 
census and official estimates, is some fifteen millions 
more than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world 
—a total of 484,733,451. 

_' This Commonweaith of Nations, the British 
Empire, has seven members of the League of Nations: 
The British Empire, Commonwealth of Australia, 
Dominion of Canada, India, Dominion of New 

: Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the Irish 

Free State. 

The Capital of this vast empire !s London. 

F Sir George Thomas Broadbridge is the Lord Mayor, 

_ 1936-37. 

: The census of 1931 returned the population of the 

ss Metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818 (pre- 

_. liminary figures), an increase of 9.7% since 1921, 

Js and of the County of London (registration and ad- 

_—- ministrative district) contained in it as 4,396,821, 

aoe The Ruling Sovereign is Edward VIII, second 

of the House of Windsor, whose title is “‘by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 

__ British Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, Defender 

- _ of the Faith, Emneror of India.” He was born June 
23, 1894, son of the late King George V., who died 

Jan. 20, 1936, and Queen Mary, daughter of the 
late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. The King is unmarried. 

His heir is his oldest brother, H. R. H. Prince 

_ Albert, Duke of York, born Dec. 14, 1895, married in 

Westminster Abbey, April 7, 1923, Lady Elizabeth 
- Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the Ear! of 

_ Strathmore and Kinghorne (issue, Princess Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary, born April 21, 1926; and Princess 

_ Margaret Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930). ‘ 

The other children of King George V. are: H. R. H. 
Princess Mary, Princess Royal, born April 25, 1897, 
married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., son of the Earl of 
Harewood, Feb. 28, 1922, and who succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, Oct. 6, 1929 (issue, 

George Henry Hubert, Viscount Lascelles, born Feb. 

Pras 1993, and the Hon. Gerald Davis, born Aug. 21, 

a _ 1924); H. R. H. Prince Henry, born March 31, 1900, 

created Duke of Gloucester, March 31, 1928; mar- 

4 ried, Nov. 6, 1935, Lady Alice Montagu-Douglass- 

Scott, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buc- 

-cleuch and Queensberry; H. R. H. Prince George, 

born Dec. 20, 1902; created Duke of Kent, Oct. 9, 
1934; married, Nov. 29, 1934, Princess Marina, 

_ daughter of Prince and Princess Nickolas of Greece 

_ (issue, Prince Edward, born Oct. 9, 1935). 

- The Civil List for the Royal Family voted by 

_ Parliament in May, 1935, is £604,000, and in it 

£40,000. annually was set aside for King Edward’s 

queen, if he marries, and £79,000 for the first 
mele offspring of the marriage. Major Alexander 

_ Hardinge is private secretary to the King. 

The Prime Minister is the Rt. Hon. Stanley 

Baldwin (born Aug. 3, 1867). He has been leader 

;, of the Conservative party from the death of the late 

Bonar Law and was Prime Minister of the Conserva- 

tive Ministry from May, 1923, to Jan., 1924, when 

he was succeeded by Ramsay MacDonald with a 


: 
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1929. 
_ third) was formed Aug. 24, 1931, with four Con- 


“ ? elections of Oct. 27 returned a House with a National 
Government majority of 493. The Conservatives 
_ with 471 seats were far the largest party but the 
_ Coalition was continued and Mr. MacDonald formed 
a National Ministry (his fourth) in which Mr. Bald- 
win was Lord President of the Council (see The 
a _ World Almanac for 1935, page 574). Because of ill 
_ health Mr. MacDonald resigned his office on June 7, 
1985, and Mr. Baldwin was called upon to form a 
ministry which he did by recasting the National 
Ministry (his third). 

y The members of the Cabinet, appointed June 7, 
1985; reconstructed Nov. 22, 1935, with party 


‘“ 
designations (C., Conservative; Nat'l Lab., National 
_ Laborite; L., Nat'l, National Liberal), are:— 

_. Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, Stanley 


at 
mc 


Baldwin (C.) 
we sai Hii osha the Council, J. Ramsay MacDonald 
f atl. : 
Chancellor of the Fuchequer, Neville Chamberlain (C.) 
Lord Chancellor, Viscount Hailsham (C.) 
Secretary for Home Affairs and Deputy Leader of the 
| House of Commons, Sir John Simon (L, Natl.) 
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GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. am 


Secretary bt Foreign Affairs, Capt. Robert Anthony 
Eden (C.) 


Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of ‘Lords, 
Viscount Halifax (C.) eee 

Secretary for War, A. Duff-Cooper (C.) 

M pie ver <9 Co-ordination of Defence, Sir Thomas 
Inskip (C. 

Secretary for Dominion Affairs, Malcolm MacDonald 
(Natl. Lab.) 

Secretary for Air, Viscount Swinton (C.) 

Secretary for India, Marquess of Zetland (C.) 

Secretary for Scotiand, Sir Godfrey Collins (L. Natl.) 

Secretary for Colonies, W. Ormsby-Gore (C.) 

ee oF the Board of Trade, Walter Runciman 

. Natl.) : 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Samuel Hoare (C.) 
ba pia of Agriculture and Fisheries, Walter Piliot 


President of the Board of Education, Oliver Stanley 


Minister of Health, Sir Kingsley Wood (C.) 

Mintster of Labor, Ernest Brown (L. Natl. 

First Commissioner of Works, Earl Stanhope (C.) 
Other ministers are: 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir J. C. C. 
Davidson (C.) 

Postmaster-General, G. C. Tryon (C.) 

Minister of Transport, L. Hore-Belisha (L. Natl.) 

Attorney-General, Sir Donald Bradley Somervell (C.) 

Solicitor-General, T. J. O'Connor (C.) 

Lord Advocate, T. M. Cooper (C.) 

Solicitor-General for Scotland, Albert Russell (C.) 

Financtal Secretary to the Treasury, W. S. Morrison 


(C.) 

Minister of Pensions, Robert S. Hudson (C.) 

Paymaster-General, Maj.-Gen. Lord Hutchinson 
(L. Natl.) 
Among the under secretaries are: 

Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury, Capt. H. D. 
Margesson (C.) 

Parliamentary and Financial Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Lord Stanley (C. 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Kenneth Lindsay. 

Parliamentary Secretary for Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Herwald Ramsbotham (C.) 

Under-Secretary for Air, Sir Philip Sassoon Ae 

ime eee for Foreign Affairs, Viscount Cran- 
orne (C. : 

Under-Secretary for the Colontes, the Earl of Ply- 
mouth (C.) 

li ate salad for the Dominions, Lord Hartington 


(C.) 
gh resell for Home Affairs, Geoffrey Lloyd 


Under-Secretary for India, R.A. Butler (C.)_ 
Under-Secretary for War, Lord Stratheona (C.) 
Secretary for Mines, Capt. H. Crookshank (C.) 


Lt. Col. Sir Maurice Hankey is Secretary of the 
Committee of Imperial Defense; Sir Robert Van- 
sittart is Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs; Sir Warren Fisher is Permanent Secretary 
of the Treasury and Head of H. M. Civil Service; 
Sir Russell Scott is Permanent Under-Secretary. for 
the Home Office; Sir John Loader Maffey, Permanent 
Under-Secretary for the Colonial Office, and Sir 
Findlater Stewart is Permanent Under-Secretary 
for the India Office. 

The first Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff 
is Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. Ernle M. Chatfield: 
the Chief of Imperial General Staff is Field Marshall 
Sir Cyril John Deverell; the Adjutant-General is 
Lt. Gen. Sir Harry H. S. Knox; the Quartermaster 
General is Lt. Gen. Sir Reginold S. May,.and the 
Chief of the Air Staff is Air Chief Marshall Sir 
Edward L. Ellington. . 

The Lord Chief Justice of England is Lord Hewart. 

The British Ambassador to the United States 
is Sir Ronald Lindsay, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., who 
succeeded Sir Esme Howard (now Lord Howard) on 
his retirement and presented his credentials March 
24, 1930. The diplomatic affairs of the entire British 
i ove in the United States are cared for by the 
Embassy at Washington. The Irish Free State has 
accredited to Washington a Minister Michael Mac- 
White, appointed March 14, 1929: Canada one, 
Sir Herbert M. Marler, appointed June 23, 1936; and 
fe aoue Cae Africa one, Ralph W. Close. 

e Unit tates Ambassador to Great Brit- 
he Lats epee Wen nee of Louisville, Ky. ; 

arliament the legislative governi bod: 

for the empire. It consists of two Fictisen Sone 
House of Lords is made up of the peers of the United 
Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, ~ 
the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
twenty-four HRishops, and the Rarons; also twenty- 
eight Irish ts elected for life (there are ten vacan- 
cies unfilled): and sixteen Scottish peers elected for 
the duration of Parliament, ‘The faut 


ee 


membership. 
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of the House of Lords consists of about 740 members. 

There are about thirty women who are peeresses in 

their own right, the Lord Astor's fourth attempt to 

give them seats and votes in the House was defeated 
uly 16, 1930, by & vote of 53 to 39. 

The House of Lords has a limited veto power 
only in legislation. A peer of the United Kingdom 
is ineligible to a seat. in the House of Commons. 

The House of Lords, by a vote of 171 to 82, on 
May 10, 1934, approved the Marquis of Salisbury's 
bill to reduce the number of hereditary peers from 


745 to 150 and bring the House up to a full member- | 


ship of 330 by the addition of peers of the Royal 
blood, some lords spiritual and the law lords. The 
zovernment, however, refused to consider the bill 

uring the present session of Parliament. In 13 
years, 1919-1931. the average attendance at the 
House of Lords in.divisions (439) was 83. In these 
years 358 rs had spoken at least-once, and but 
98 had spoken 10 or more times. On Dee. 31, 1931, 
the effective membership was 729, thirty peers being 
minors who had not then taken their seats. . 

The House of Commons numbers 615 mem- 
bers elected by direct ballot in the several con- 
stituencies for the duration of Parliament. Of this 
House, England has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scot- 
land, 74; and Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymer of 
the Church of England, ministers of the Church of 
Scotland and Roman Cathoiie clergymen are dis- 
qualified from sitting as members, also certain Gov- 
ernment officers, Sheriffs, and Government con- 
tractors. Members of the House of Commons are 
paid, since 1911, £400 a year. 

The Speaker is Capt. the Rt. Hon. Edward Alger- 
non FitzRoy (Conservative) elected June 20,1928, to 
succeed the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, (resigned), and 
re-elected 1929, 1931 and 1935. 

The franchise was extended to women over 25 by 
the Act of 1918, with certain conditions. Parliament 
in 1928 extended the franchise to all women over 21, 
adding about 5,240,000 to the electorate of whom 
1,500,000 are women between 21 and 25. The 
register for the 1929 election contained 25,092,848 
names of voters of which 11,865,158 were men and 
_13,227,690 were women. There is one member for 
approximately every 70,000 of the population. 

The popular vote of the several parties in the last 
two general elections, and the seats won, were as 
follows: - 


Oct., 1931. Nov., 1935. 
Pop. Pop. 
Vote. Seats. Vote. Seats. 


Government. 
Conservative. ...11,907,875 471 10,488,626 387 
Nat. Labor...... 342,480 13 339,811 8 
Liberal Nat’! 809,102 35 866,624 33 
ational........ 90,000 3 97,271 3 
Potar2 oS dues 13,149,457 522 11,792,332 431 
ositio 
rae Janie ake . 6,648,023 52 8,325,260 154 
Ind. Labor...... _ 100,0 3 139,517 4 
Liberal (Samuel). 1,405,102 33 1,377,962 17 
Ind. Lib’1(L1.G.) 406,106 4 65,150 4 
Communist..... 75,00: 0 SU Att et 
Independent.... 100,000 3 274,499 4 
Total:......, 8,434,231 95 10,209,505 184 


When elected that ee of the Liberal party led 
by Sir Herbert Samuel supported the Government, 
in November, 1933, ‘‘crossed the floor’ and 
The National Labor party 
MacDonald. The 


litical progress of the Labor party is sum- 
rhatibed 1 this Table for the last 11 elections: 
eral Seats Members Labor 
Banton: Contested. Returned. ote. 
TRO! c/s oe. o's 15 2 62,898 
POOG Aha AS Ss 50 29 $23,195 
910 (Jan.)..... 78 40 505,690 
. 1910 (Dec.)..... 56 42 70,802 
1918. ay eater 361 57 2,244,945 
ae 414 142 4,236,733 
ce 427 192 4,348,379 
ey, 514 151 _—_—5,487,620 
wet 43 569 259 ; 8.3314 
5 642, 
J crea 2: 13 840.006 
(Aj See 5: _ 154 8,325,260 
(MacDonald) 10 - 8 339,811 


The general election of 1929 cost the 1,730 eandi- 
oan the 615 seats $5,885,500, an average of 
‘The Statute of Westminster passed by the House 
of Commons Nov. 24, 1931, and in effect on aber | 
the assent of the King, Dec. 11, gave formal an 


necessary ratification to certain of the declarations ——"~ 


and resolutions of the Imperial Conferences of 1926 
and 1930, which were participated in by the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Prime Ministers of the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, the Union cf South Africa, the Irish 
Free State and the Dominion of Newfoundland. 
The expression “Dominion” in the statute means 
anyone of the six. All but Newfoundland have 
independent seats in the League Of Nations. India, 
which also has a seat in the League of Nations, does 
not have Dominion status, but is still under the con- 
trol of the British Parliament. Newfoundland, 
because of its financial condition, gave up {ts Domin- 
ion Status, and by an Act of Parliament passed 
Dee. 31, 1933, its constitution was suspended and 
full legislative and executive power was vested in 
the Governor and a specially created Commission 
of six members untii it should become again self- 
supporting. 

The Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British. Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . very 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of its 
destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is sub- 
ject to no more compulsion whatever." 

This conference further laid down that, as a con- 
Sequence of this equality of status which had de- 
veloped, the Governor-General is the representative 
of the Crown (His Majesty’s, not of the Government 
in Great Britain) and that ‘it is the right of the 
Government of the Dominion to advise the Crown in 
all matters relating to its affairs.” It also recognized 
certain treaty making rights as appertaining to the 
Dominions. 

The Imperial Conference of 1930 adopted the 
report of its committee which had been studying the 
methods of sweeping away all possible limitation on 
Dominion freedom and drafted the Statute of West- 
minster. This declares that no act of the British 
Parliament hereafter passed shall extend to a Domin- 
ion unless the Dominion itself has requested and 
consented to the enactment; it repeals so fat as it 
concerned them the Colonial Laws Validity Act of 
1865 which made void any legislation by a Dominion. 
Parliament which conflicted with an act of the British 
Parliament; and it declares that a Dominion Parlia- 
ment has full power to make laws with extra-terri- 
torial effect—that ts, to control, as do independent 
states, the acts of their nationals beyond Dominion 
territory. 

Provision was made to preserve the authority of the 
British America acts, 1867-1930, and the Constitution 
and Constitution Act of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the Constitution Act of New Zealand. In 
other words, here by consent the authority of the 
British Parliament will remain (until the Dominions 
can decide themselves how to replace it) as the 
Provinces’ and States’ guarantee against encroach- 
ment by their own central government. 

The special problem of unitary control of British 
shipping was covered by a separate agreement which 
was adopted, embodying common standards to 
be maintained for a period of years with provisions 
for revision from time to time. : 

The preamble of the Statute of Westminster sets 
forth also that “as the Crown is the symbol of 
the free association of the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and as they are united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would be in 
accord with the established constitutional position 
of all members of the Commonwealth in relation to 
one another that any alteration in the law touchin 
the suecession to the Throne or the royal style an 
titles shall hereafter require the assent as well of the 
Parliaments is all sel Dominions as of the Parliament 

he United Kingdom.” 

as 0 July, 19%5, all sections of the British Empire 
outside of Great Britain and Ireland were dealt with 
by the Colonial Office. In that month a new Secre- 
taryship of State, for Dominion Affairs, was created. 
The Dominions Office was set up, taking over busi- 
ness connected with the self-governing a 
the self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, ani 
the South African territories (Basutoland, Bechuana- 
jand Protectorate, and Swaziland), mcluding business 
relating to tne smperial Conference. 

Tne Colonial Office now deals with the administra- 
tive work of the Colonies, Protectorates, and Man- 
dated Territories other than those for which the 
Dominions Office is responsible. 
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BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FISCAL 


(According ‘to the new method of accounting, in thousands of pounds 
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YEARS, MARCH 31, 1935-36 AND 1936-37. 
3 sterling.) - ; 


1935-36.| 1936-37. 


oF Ordinary Revenues. 1935-36.) 1936-37. Ordinary Expenditures. : 
Actual |Hstimated + Actual |Estimated — 
£000. £000. £000. | £000. © od! 
g revenue: » Consolidated fund service: sey 08 WAR 
at anees (iS Be teeprema sade, Saat 238,074 | 259,000 Nat'l debt, int. and m’g’t...| 211,534 | 224,000 

SUGARS ee ee ee eA nk ahreto es hs 51,0: ‘ ‘ Pay to No. Ireland Exch.... 7,204 7,500 

Hstate duties). le. ees 87,920 89,000 Other eonsolidated fund serv. 5,648 3,200 
PLSUHIN DE ee pb oniac ens ee e wslenere 25,800 27,000 Post office fund........... 1,127 600 

' Excess-profits, dut and / Pee ee ee ee 
Ap or sbeatiowpiatite taxis: 1,300 750 Total consolidated service. | 225,513 | 235,300 
Pee anG tax, tC. lo. ob a ie 785 750 ||Supply services: 
‘ | ————— Defense services— 

Total inland revenue....... 404,899 | 433,000 Army (inc. pensions)... .. 44,647 49,321 
WUstOMS ee sss ce re se 196,642 | 207,525 Navy (ime. pensions)... . - _ 64,806 69,930 
MORO ee wie he Vales oe mig ses e's 8 106,700 | 110,000 Air Force (ine. pensions)..| 27,496 39,000 

Total customs and excise... .| 303,342 | 317,525 Potal Defense Service......- 136,949 | 158,251 
Motor-vehicle duties (ex- Civil services: 

- chequer share)............ 4,977 5,000 Central Gov't and Finance...|(@)...... 2,146 

aX $$$ | —____—— Foreign and Imperial. ...... EDP ace 9,400 

Total receipts from taxes...| 713,218 | 755,525 Home Dept., law and justice.|(a@)...... 18,362 

. Nontax revenue: Btucation® 6.0.22. see ae (Pian Se 58,045 

Post-office (net receipts)..... 11,670 11,256 Health, labor, insurance (inc. 

Crown lands).) oo ee 1,36 1,350 old age & widows’ pensions) |(a)...... 162,725 

Receipts from sundry loans. . 4,934 5,000 Trade and industry......... 3 ies Lig 15,837 

Miscellaneous receipts...... 21,738. 25,250 Works, stationery, etc......|(@)...... 8,552 

Wy $$$ | War pensions & civil pensions}(a)...... 44,988 

Tota: non-tax revenue...... 39,709 42,856 Exchequer contribution to 

8 . local revenues..........- KG) tecat tana 45,199 

_ Grand total ordinary rev- |, 

\ enue...... iS Eu en Cae eR 752,920 | 798,381 Total Civil Services... .. .|(6)361,923| 365,254 
Margin for Supplementary... . 
Estimates: 
ID OLOAAG 5 rere he ta ayy csp pea esokerny ole toes 20,000 
Dies cae ioee avonet «ei ghictaewaall ayes con gehiow ,60 
ra Tax collection: 
Customs and excise, and in- 
I land revenue (inc. pensions 
£1,084,000 in 1937)... .... 13,128 13,492 


Total expenditure....... 737,513 | 797,897 - 
New Sinking Fund.......| 12,466 |[........ 4 
Surpras £5 sick. ot oe apereiaee.s 2,941 


eens of capital, 
19,864,873 188 0d 
On this occasion, how- 


ever, His Majesty's Government reserved the right to treat the whole sum as a capital pa of 


The self-balancing revenues, 1935-36 were 


_ ‘the motorvehicle duties, £25,775,000, of which £20, 


798,000 went to the road fund, leaving £4,977,000 


_ for the Exchequer’s share, and the Post Office 


- receipts, £66,080,000 of which £54,410,000 went for 


the road fund, leaving £5,000,000 for the Exchequer. 
__ The surplus issued m revenue to redeem debt 
in 1921 was £230,556,789; in 1922, £45,693,247: in 
1923, £101,515,847; in 1924, £48,329.073; and in 
1924-25, £3,658,884; this was included as expendi- 
ture and balanced the budget. The deficit in 1935-26 
was £14,038,120; and in 1926-27, £36,693,794. The 
re in 1927-28 was £4,239,124, and in 1928-29, 
£14,523,000. In 1930-31 there was.a deficit of £23,- 
275,970. In 1931-32 there was a surplus of £364,367, 
in a ciee peice Sor agtieu in 1933-34 a 
surplus. of . 701, + in 5, a surplus of 
£7,562,000, and in 1935-36 a surplus of £2,940, 701. 


Revenues. |Expenditures}} Ymar.) Revenues. Expenditures 
ey ; Mar31 4 : Mar31 £ ret 
156,537,690] 151,312,094//1918. .| 707,234,565|2,696,221,405||19 24 é 
151,578,295] 152,292,395]/1919..| 889,020,825|2'579'301.18 1939... B36 g34/08 Bis ose eas 
131,696,456) 157,944,611|/1920. . |1,339,571,381|1,665,772,928||1930. .| 814,970;280| §29'493'54) 
203,850,588) 171,995,6671|/1921. . 1,425,984, 666|1,195,427,877||1931..| 857'760/934| 881,036.00, 
CC ae amie Ce An me cr ime otra TT 
801, 621, 012, 496, ..{ 827,031,1 "310,11 
198,242,897 197,492-969 1924..] 837,169,284] 788'840,211|'1934. 809 /3e9'129 Fe'33 268 
Sih ioeeas cue tagrr ae | QURgoheOR] SSR GIS THN IGS: | URRIROR 7 Rr 
573,427,582|2,198,112,7101|1927. . | 805,701'233 Reson OnT O96 [1 844,018,138: SELES SAL 


Receipts from Customs Duties on imports 
1935-36 were approximately £196,642,000 (£185,- 
096,000 in 1934-35); and from excise £106,700,000 

- (£104,600,000 in 1934-35). The chief customs items 


were approximately: Spirits, £5,348,000; beer, 
£5,348,000; wine, £4,643,000; tea, £4,075,000; 
cocoa, £1,006,000; coffee, £142,000; sugar, etc., 


£9,282,000; dried fruits, £866,000; tobacco, £74,- 
979,000; matches and lighters, £2,050,000; silk and 


’ rayon, £3,585,000; oil, £45,054,000; clocks and 


Watches, £616,000; motor cars and motorcycles 


£1,437,000; cinematograph films, £169,000: musical 


_ Instruments, £140,000; and hops, £140,000, In 


“ 


addition, ‘‘key industry'’ duties brought in £725.- 
000; duties under the Import Duties Act of 1335 


| £24,803,000; Ottawa duties (net), £8,028 
coe ae imports from the Trials eens Fie 


Chief Receipts from Excise Duti 

es in 1935-3 
were: Spirits, £30,330,000;\ beer, £56,541 O00, , 
British £402,000; table waters, £306,000; tea, - 
£2,000; sugar, etc., £2,364,000; matches and lighters, 
£2,155,000; silk and rayon, £2,112,000;. entertain= 
ments, £7,804,000; liquor licenses, £4,147,000 (and 
monopoly values, £217,000); other licenses £532 
000; and’ medicines, : A 
£805,000, : 


Playing cards, coffee mixtures, 
~ \arecatil Shay Lifedded a 


— 


5 _ Foreign Countries—British Empire. 577 
. GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
EXPORTS. 
ed a nS 
YAR. Total Produce and Foreign and 
(CALENDAR.) Imports. Manufacture of Colonial Total, Trae. 
Unit'dKingdom.| Merchandise. 
BOs ates se oe £768,734,739 ~ £525,253,595 £109,566,731 | £634,820,326 | £1,403,555,065°7— 
Den Cane ee ee 696,635,113 430,721,357 95,474,166 526,195,523 1'323'830°680 
Cs See, ae Pe ee a 851,893,350 384,868,448 99,062,181 483/930,629 1,335,823,979 


1916 506,492 506,279,707 97,566,178 "| 603,845,885 1,552,352,377 
164, 527,079,746 69,677,461 596,757,207 1,660,921,885 
501,418,997 30,945,081 532,364,078 1 
798,638,362 164,746,315 963,384,677 2,5 
1,334,469,269 222,753,331 | 1,557,222,600 3,489,871,481 
703,399,542 106,919,306 810,318,848 1 
719,507,410 103,694,670 $23,202,080 1,826,300,979 
767,257,771 118,543,805 885,801,576 1 
800.966,837 139,970,143 940/936,980 2,218,376,124 


773,086,410 154/410,967 927,497,377 2,250,355,544 

651,892,504 125,565,633 777,458, 137 2,020,321,817 

709,081,263 122,952,829 832,034,102 2,050,375,252 

723,427,455 120,352,491 843,779,946 2,040,720,300 

729'349/322 109,701,828 839,051,150 2,059,816,450 

570,755,416 86,835,409 657,590,825 1,701,566,086 

390,621,598 63,867,549 454,489,147 1,315,741,785 

365,024, = 51,021,256 416,045,264 1,117.715,325 

“dg Pe Re SED 3d 675,016,119 367,909.0. 49,080,727 416,989,779 1,092,005,898 
19. -E 731,413,783 395,935, 931 51,243,347 447,178,868 1,178,692,651 
i938 Provisional) - eves 756,936,175 425,921,343 55,265, 376 481,186,719 1/238,122/894 


TONNAGE AT BRITAIN’S HOME PORTS. 
The net ee - ea British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with cargoes 


at the ports of the United Kingdom during sixteen years was: 
+ ENTERED WITH CARGOES. CLEARED WITH CARGOBS. 
EAR. J], 
British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 


Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
4 928, 893 14,131,890 43,060,783 32,515,814 23,452,755 55,968,569 
2,861,738 10,862,166 33,723,904 20,380,530 19,148,832 39,529,362 
30" ate 334 9,842,214 30,059,548 17,751,953 17,843,941 35,595,894 


19,819,519 3,414,145 23,233,664 14,965,692 7,771,639 cree S 


36,856, 18 313,610 55,369,740 41,732,088 23,566,671 65,298,759 
34,597,114 17,524,710 52,128,700 | 37,148,012 20,878,931 8,028,317 
43,523,411 20,657,959 64,181,370 33,858, 126 bong ti 46,952, 

40,421,205 20,168,177 60,589,382 42,363,239 21,134,492 63,497,731 
40,220,157 20 064 60,336,721 43,377,782 21,070,769 64,448,551 


40:748,000 | 21,953,000 | 62:701,000 | 45,337,000 | 23/343'000 68,680,000 
40'788,000 | 22'928'000 | 63'7167000 | 42'619/000 | 23'234'000 | 65,853,000 
3 000 6 000 | 38,165,000 58, 


2,080,000 . 

5,521,000 | 20,549,000 56,070,000 | 34/850,000 | 20,591,000 55,441,000 
32'363'892 25.064:297 | 60,428,109 | 33/856,000 | 21;796,000 55,653,000 
1934 36,127,000 | 26, rand 62,669,000 | 33,798,662 | 22,290,908 56,089,570 
i933 (Provisional). ..| 36,111,000 } 27,581,000 $3.820.re 34,302,032 | 23 ‘091,865 57,321,896 


The merchant pane of Great Set July 1, United States ships with cargoes entering 
1936, was composed of 6,133 steamships of 14,000,- British ports totaled 3,004,000 tons in eee A 49, -~ 
991 gross tonnage; 758 motor ships of 3, 181, 866 | 000 tons in 1934; 2,188, 510 tons in 1933; 000 
gross tonnage, and 355 sailing vessels of 102,602 | tons in 1932; 2,388,000 ‘tons in 1931; 3605 000 tons 
gross tonnage; total, 7,246 vessels of 17, 285, 459 | in 1931, and 3,314,000 tons in 1929. 
tonnage. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


MARCH 31. | &. MARCH 31. £. | MARCH 31, £. i 31. z. 
aad ors 62,463,625!|1917......|4,063,644,981||1924.. ... .17.707.537,545) 1931. . .....]7,413,278,000 
igit eee 3 072, "610! at eee e's 5.921.095.819})1925 ...... 7'665,880.405| 1932 UaXs at 7,433,942,880 
TOGZS. ass s 724,806,428|/1919...... 7,481,050,442|/1926...... 7,633,722,152||/1933...... 7'644.952,000 
TOTS lcs > « 716,288,421 1930 mechs o 7,875,641,961)|1927...... 7,652,687,904!|1934...... ,822,330, 
914s F. os 706, 54,110 1921. -..../7,623,097,128]|1928...... 084,295 iB Bisrarstaloey 7,800,565,0) 
Ila. 1,161,951,702)}|1922...... 7,720,532,214//1929...... z 716, O24. 047||1936...... 7,796, ‘056, ‘000 
1916. . _ |2'189.838,245]11923.. -17,812,562,5251}1930...... -000 
POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN Saer BS 1931 CENSUS 
Popula- Popula- Popula- 
Cities. tion. Cities. tion. Cities. tion. 
ML or cha is ohn hte “252,421 ||Oldham. . -...| 140,309 
oo pee! Aphis apa Ra 239,169 Middlesborough.. tA 138,274 
es ie eee i olverhampton.....- i 
yr: ta) * Cardi dass ooo iret bs Be eenanetoy. Lae 132,965 


Huddersfield 
South Shields......... 
ee raat ot Bue oo oe ee 


18,795,045 4,433,501 23,228,546 16,926,662 9,149,162 26,075,824 — 


ae eS ee 


a hronmouttenie, 
ta Monmouthshire, i 01 
sq. m.; Northern Treland, 
} Man, 321 sq. m.; Channel islands, 75 | sq. a 
j FPO ULATION, Census, April 26, 1931, Hngland, 
: cluding Monmouthshire, Bas °354, 4.917; Wales, 
_ - including Monmouthshire 593,014; total, Gk 
— land and Wales, 39,947, Shr Scotland, 4,842, 
Span Great Britain, 44,790,495. ‘Northern’ me 
land (census of 1926), 1,256, 322; total United 
. Binedom, 46,046,807; Isle of Man, 49,338; Jersey. 
50,455; Guernsey and associated Channel ‘Islands, 
2/606; total British Isles, 46,189,206. These 
ires are exclusive of the Army, the Royal Navy, 
aed the Merchant Service abroad, estimated at 
78,968; Grand total, 46,268,174. The increase 
re i "the decade in England and Wales was 5.58%. 
emales in Great Britain exceeded males by 
i Bee, 568, and in England and Wales alone by 
; 4243’ The ratio in England and Wales is 
as r hit females to 1,000 males. The urban popula- 
Hen of qendiand and Wales was 31,948, pees cy? 
BAe. piommaniphabine (area, 546 ms 
on, 


345,623) is included in England in 
in administrative jurisdictions. 
y ne ‘United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
northwest corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
cean on the north and west, the North Sea on the 
east and the English Channel separating it from the 
“mainland on the south. The Straits of Dover, 18 
miles wide, divide it from France. The northern 
4 pe of Scotland lies due west from the southern end 


Nor 

othe Piimiate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
“opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
temperature of the Isles, which is mean at 48 degrees. 


so Ar 


oa Fog,” 

oe eae being mariiaulatts dense at times. 

i oastline is tortuous, giving very many har- 

i or shipping, and humerous rivers up which 

i! Pp sea craft may 

The soil is of yar fod natural fertility. It is more 

sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 

" tt that the Scotch have attained a relatively 

per acre production by intensive cultivation, 

it centuries of tillage have rendered necessary the 
eaberate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

f eres precipitation of moisture, together 

with the mild cl elmnte. has induced profuse growth 

¢ ere mon + all sorts. The Isles were naturally 

) th forests, which have been largely cut 

© accommodate. so large a pulation on so 

Pia area, a total about equal to that of New 

rk and Pennsylvania, or about twice that of all 

jand, with a population of 604.7 to the 


AGhcULTthe A GREAT INDUSTRY. 

_/ England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man, and the 

_ Channel Islands have a total land area of 56,801,927 
: Distribution of the agricultural land ‘in 1933 

housands of acres wag: 

Woeds, etc. Grazing. Pasture. Arable. 


Mae e189. 8, 575 444 9,176 
vay 187 1,718 657 
aon 9}501 3,072 
1 39 59 


21 
he cultivat: d area of Great Britain was 31,927,301 
acres ‘in 1913, 30,873,675 in 1921, and 29,630,934 in 
1934; corn crops in 1913 was 6,921,792 
,423,834; and in 1934, 5,4 49 18. 
actually tinder the plough has decreased stead 
he number’ of agricultural workers also has declin 
in 1924 to 799,800 in 1934 
recate number of Holdin; 


sf 02 a Great Britain 
as: From. 1 to 5 acres, 8 


So, OE 1835| William Ewart Gladstone.... oie Herbert Henry Asquith. 
Riete! A> ies AR staat 1841|/Earl of Beaconsfield.......,..1874|H. H. Asquith TR enon Ta08 
Byte tei 1846] Mr. Gladstone..............1880)David Lloyd George. .....24 419 6 
DAV rete taiedte: aistucd Sh 1852 eras? uis 7 Salisbury Suen weRee 1885|Andrew Bonar Law.......... 1922 

.. 1852] Mr. Os wisesiceeeeines LESO Stanley: Baldwin. o0 omen tae 1923 
1855] Mar we of Salisbury. 1886/J. Ramsay MacDonald....... 1924 

“1839 ane partons De eS Sh yl Stanley Bal re fees Leen 4ce : 

‘ arl of Rose Vv SAGE 

. .1865| Marquis of pee Hae eae 5 938 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Haryests in Great call for two | 
sands of acres, were: 


193, 
Tons Acreage — 


Crops Acreage ‘ons 
+) evn 1,857 892 1,87 1,780 
Barley 9. 86' 747 
Oats 2,734 2,246 2.13% 
Beans 11 157 130 
Peas 51 134 62 
Potatoes 4,464 595 3,765 
Mangolds 4,769 253 4,618 
Turnips 9,206 850 10,301 
Hay 6,653 6,606 7,586 


The United Kingdom imported in 1935 about 100,- 
661,000 cwts. of wheat (101,769,000 cwts. in 1934). 
Of this 54,755 ewts. came from the other parts pf the 
Empire; Canada supplied 36,898,000 cwts. (35,716,- 
000 cwts. in 1934), and Australia, 17,698,000 cwts. 
(21,674,000 ewts. in 19) 34). From foreign countries 
46,471,000 ewts. were imported (45,088,000 cwts. in 
1934), of which the amount from the United States 
was negligible, and 22,751,000 cwts. 
Argentina (35,082,000 ewts. in 1934). Wheat flour 
imported, 1935, was 7,981,000 cwts. (9,448,000 
ewts. in 1934); 4,225, 000 ‘ewts. from Canada (4,227,- 
000 -ewts. in i93 4); 1,806,000 cwts. from ‘Australia 
(1,927,000 ewts. in 1934); and 888,000 from France. 
The value of all grain and flour imported in 1935 was 


1932, and £93, 905, 3a8 ne 1931). The value of living 
animals imported ‘for food, almost entirely from the 
Trish ity State, was £5,568,000 (£5,265,000 in 
1934; £7,052, 000 in 1933; £10,657,296 in 1932; 
£10 014,668 in 1931) and of other food oe oe 
£190,508,000 in 1935 (£181,031,000 in 193 1335 

p20, 008 | in 1933; £206,432,000 in 1932; £934 oor. 624 


Imports for CONSUEnD OTE ef bacon and hams, 
1935, totaled 7,507,000 ewts., mostly from Denmark, 
Canada and the Irish Free State. Imports of butter 
potsles 9,481,000 cwts. 

ports of beef fresh, chilled and frozen, iaar 
totale 12,410, eH ewts. a 660,000 ewts. in 193 

11,183,000 ewts. in toa 

> and of mutton and 

ring ty 6,770,000 cwts. (6,896,000 ewts. in 

hed 6,612,000 ewts. 

1932' and 7,072, 000 cwts. in 1931). 

Imports ot barley in 1935 were 17,107,000 cwts.; 
maize, 57,637,000 cwts.; oranges, 9,946,000 cwts.: i 
apples, 7,073, doo ewts.; cocoa, raw, 1,830,000 cwts.: 
coffee, 250,000 cwts.; sugar, raw and refined, 39,- 
449,000 ewts.; tea, 403,639,000 Ibs.; tobacco, un- 
manufactured, 164,606, 000 Ibs. ; : and bananas, 19,- 
532,000 bunches. 

he June census of ligestaue on farms returned: 


England and Wales Scotland 
1934 1935 4 5 
Horses. 885,564 873,852 148,056 146,994 


Sheep. . 16,527, bia 16,477,000 7,655,476 7; aac 415 
Pigs. 3,320,158 3.813.373 "206,279 213 
reat Britain imports about four-fifths of “the 
breadstuffs and fruits she consumes; one-half of the 
meat, eggs and dairy products, and one-third of the 
fish and vegetables. 
In 1927 there were 4,000,000 dogs, of which 2,500,- 
000 were pedigreed 
From the Doomsday Book we learn that at the time 
of William the Conqueror the 1,375,000 inhabitants 
of Ste and Wales owned less than 1,000 horses 
and 5,000 oxen. 5 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE. 


Great Britain’s strength, however, is largely in 
manufacturing. mining and trade. Coal, cotton 
textiles, woolen and worsted tissues, iron and steel, 
machinery and vehicles (including locomotives and 
shipping) are the key industries supplying the bulk 
of the exports. 


' BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS. 


aga SAR te 1866)Arthur James Balfour . 
.1868|Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. "1908, 


‘ic J, Ramsa: 
1895|Stanley Baldwin....... o 00) SRR 


were from - 


in 1933; 6,896,000 ewts. in - 


The figures for the exports of these groups for 
peda 1933 and 1934, in thousands of pects Bariice, 
Exports . 1932 1938 1934 
Goali. ce. s - £31,634 £31,426 £31,854 
Cotton goods.......... 62,845 58,933 59,098 
Woolen goods......... :004 25,582 28,846 
Other textiles... 2.0.2... ,001 25,619 27,574 
Iron and steel-........ 1045 29,879 35,130 
Cutlery, machinery, ete. 40,932 40,229 48,245 
Vehicles (incl. ships). 20,744 22,053 24,170 


000,000 Ibs., 57%, in 

The export of cotton piece goods, all kinds, in 
1935, amounted to 2,013 million linear yds. (2,060 
millions in 1934 and 2,117 million in 1933), valued 
at £39,531,954, as compared with 7,075,282,000 
linear yards valued at £97,775,855 in 1913; India, 
which took 3,057,305,600 linear yards (43%) valued 
at £34,977,946 in 1913, took but 497,803,500 yds., 
valued at £7,490,081 in 1935. 

The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Association in ae eg the cotton textile in- 
dustry was given Government aid in its plan to 
ae up and oy: 10,000,000 surplus spindles. 

roduction of iron and steel for six years, in thou- 
sands of gross tons, was: 


iron Pig Steel 

ear Ore Iron inexs 
EME ie. oTarikiate Wp ores 11,627 6,192 7,326 
Ut ree 7,626 3,773 5,203 
RNG Ss Pat S jal = Ml seem td 7,328 3,574 5,261 

Poe ates <6 Qinia iene 6 7,581 4,136 7,024 
ise ee Coe a 10,587 5,978.5 8,859.5 
RUN be cae ooh otk yg 5/5 426 9,842 


Sixty-two blast furnaces were in operation on 
Dec. 31, 1932; 81 on Dee. 31, 1933; 96 on Dec. 31, 


The ayerage number of coal miners at workin 
1935 was 749,800 as compared with 772,831 in 1934, 
774,300 in 1933, 819,324 in 1932, 867,864 in 1931, 
931,376 in 1930 and 956,673 in 1929. Production of 
coal for seven years was: 


Mined. Exported. Bunker. 

Tons. 000 Tons. O000£ 000 Tons. 

2 ae 257,907 60,267 48,617 6,392 
POS a. <a 243,882 54,874 45,662 15,617 
tis a 219,459 42,750 6 14,610 
th Dee 208,733 38,899 31,633 14,210 
BIAS 3 < dren 207, 39,100 1,426 A457 
Le eee 220,954 39, 31,854 13,487 
MOSS 5 56..4 222,941 38,750 31,559 12,500 


FOREIGN TRADE. 
The value of imports, exports and re-exports in 
thousands of pounds sterling, by grand classes, for 
four years was: 


1932. 1933. 1 ee 1935. 
Imports. £ 000. £ 000. £ , £ 000. 
Food, etc. .. 72,941 339,834 347,336 355,956 
Raw materials 164,606 180,398 209,679 211,758 
Mfd. feck pair 157,781 150,964 171404 185,132 
Ani it 
rer tood et 2,190 758 1,457 1,646 
Parcel post.. 4,152 3,063 2,455 2,444 
Total. Enid 701,670 675,816 732,331 756,936 
Fond’ ete. on 33,318 27,764 30,465 31,638 
Raw materials 43,608 45,988 48,270 52,799 
Mfd, articles 275,556 281,697 304,938 328,937 
Animals not 
aa2 621 489 630 673 
Fee poe * 12,921 11,972 11,804 11,874 
Total.... 365,024 367,909 396,108 475,921 
Re-exports: « r 
Food Sit 15,15: 12,100 12,641 12,565 
Raw Papissiaks 23,722 25,631 27,604 28,914 
Mfd. articles 11,826 ~ 11,11 10,712 13,50: 
Js not 
eter bed. +4 H 317 > 232 307 283 
: Total 51.021 49,081 51,263 55,265 
Grand 1,067,011 1,092,906 1,079,702 
bean of im- 2 
vi 
Exports. . 285,625 258,926 284,960 275,750 
eae 23,866 23,710 25,381 


in bo 22,683 


Foreign Countries—United Kingdom. 
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The volume, of Great Britain’s re-exports musi 
be noted because of her ese as & vase clearing 
house through which world markets are reached by 
the products of her dominions and colonies, rubber 
from British Malaya, timber from Australia and 
zee Byori “ woes re and Australia, 

& an * x 
‘ British nda i ca, and gold from Africa. 
aking £41,129,000 (9.62%) worth of British goods 
in 1955: £36,677,000 (9.26%) in 1934; £33,397,000 
(9.08%) in 1933; £34,088,000 (0.84%) in 1932: 
£32,303,121 (8.05%) in 1931, and £43,944,000 io 
1930. In 1935 the Irish Free State was fifth, taking 
£20,180,000 (4.74%). In 1934, £19,531,000 (4.93%): 
in 1933, £19,010,000 (5.17%); in 1932, £25,784,000 
(7.06%). France took £16,708,000 (3.92%) ; 
of South Africa, £33,596,000 (7.89%); mada, 
£21,387,000 (5.02%) ; Germany, £18,944,000 (4.45%) 
— BER OOO th eo een ee (5.37 %) Australia, 

29,388, "i ; and the Netherlands, - 

669,000 (2.74%). : one 

eavy buyers of re-exports (valued at £55,265,- 
000) in 1935 were: Germany, France, Irish Free 
= “= ae gee res 

reat Britain, in 5, bought 62.37% of her im- 
ported goods from foreign countries, ze 33.63% 
from British countries (from self-governing Domin- 
ions, 23.89% from India, 6.96%; and from Colonies 
and Protectorates, 6.78%. The eleven leading sup- 
ply countries were: United States, with £87.502,006 


(11.56%); £82,042,000 (11.20%) in 1934; £75,813,- - 


000 (11.23%) in 1933; rc peat Geren in 1933 


in 1934; £17,791,000 (2 
000 


excess of bullion and specie aor in 1935 was 
£55,585,867; in 1934, £143,409,000; in 1933, £196,- 
385,000; in 1930, £19,39 
cess of exports was 


INVISIBLE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The items of the ‘invisible’ balance of trade in 
1935, as estimated by the British Board of Trade 
Journal, Feb. 20, 1936, are: Net income from over- 
seas investments, £185 millions (£175 millions in 
1934; £160 millions in 1933 and £150 millions in 
1932); from shipping, £75 millions (£70 millions in 
1934; £65 millions in 1933 and 70 millions in 1932); 
from commissions, £30 millions (£30 millions 
1934, £30 millions in 1933 and £25 millions in 1932); 
from other services, £10 millions (£10 millions 
1934; £10 millions in 1933 and £15 millions in 1932). 
The credit total was £263 millions in 1935 (£294 
millions in 1934; £265 millions in 1933; £260 mil- 
lions in 1932). Government payments made over- 
seas and receipts which practically balanced in 
1935, as compared with a credit of £9 millions in 
1934, a balance in 1933 and a debit in 1932 of £24 
millions. The excess of imports of merchandise and 
bullion and specie was £261 millions (£293.9 millions 
in 1934; £263 millions in 1933 and £311 millions in 
1932), which left, in 1935, a debit total of £263 
millions (£294 millions in 1934; £265 millions in 
1933 and £311 millions in 1932). The net eredit 


balance, therefore, in 1935 was £263 million as com- - 


pared with £2 millions in 1934; a balance in 1933 and a 
debit balance of £5 millions in 1932). 

The Journal's provisional figures for 1935, with 
revised figures for previous years in millions of 
pounds, are as follows: ‘ 


2 s 2 3s 
So 2 8 . = 
. s3 = : ou z 
>= Ss & ~ 3 
8 - B33 8 23 $8 8 
BQ NO as) cay BQ AO is) 
1935 300 263 + 37)/1925 392 4388 + 46 
1934 295 292 — 2/)/1924 338 410 + 72. 
1933 265 265 + .0j|| 1923 208 348 +140 
1932 311 260. ‘— 51 || 1922 170 325 +155 
1931 408 304 —104!) 1920 343 595 +252 
1930 386 414 + 28]/1913 158 339 +181 
1929 381 484 +4103 7 142 280 +138 
1928 352 475 +123) 1926 463 449 — 14 
1927 387 469 + 82 . 


Great Britain's best customer,” 


a 


Imports. reports. 
1929 $847,991,841 $329,750,565 
1930 678,104,370 209,993,973 
1931.. 455,972,613 135,452,411 
1932 288.325,878 74,631,108 
1933 311,731,763 111,218,130 
1934 . 382,748,926 115,357,580 

433,384,884 156,322,766 


The railways which had been taken over by the 
- Government during the war were returned to their 
‘ewners under the Decontrol Act in August, 1921. 
The Railways Act of 1921 provided for a consolidation 
of the existing 120 systems into four large geograph- 
jeal systems, to secure uniformity, efficiency and 
economy of operating conditions, These four groups 
are: 

The Southern, capital £148,000,000, main line 
trackage 2,129 miles; The Great Western, capital 
 £146,894,466, 3,765 miles; The London, Midland 
and Scottish, capital £406,429,175, 7,464 miles; and 

! the London and North Eastern, capital £364,871,121, 
6,464 miles; total main track mileage, 20.419. 


: 

7 

; 4935 

. RAILWAYS AND HIGHWAYS. 
q 


‘Total capital expenditures of the four systems up 
to Dec, 31, /1934, were £1,126,640,000. Receipts 
- and expenditures were: 
Gross Traffie Operating Net 
i Receipts. eek cewee Revenue 
1929 £195,409,523 £151,311,460  £49,321,734 
1930 / 184,836,382 147,595,684 007,25 
1931 170,158,536 136,858,604 - 37,561,740 
1932 156,287,206 129,280,881 30,397,185 
1933 149,642,027 123,122,700 29,589,089 
1934 155,578,960 126,783,018 82,254,896 


Railroad employees numbered 580,756 on March 
10, 1935, as compared with 575,048 on March 12, 
1934, and 597,971 on March 8, 1931. Passengers 
 earried in 1935 totaled 1,229,845,000, and freight 
303,285,000 tons. ; 
oo The public highways, Jan. 1, 1935, had a total 
length of 177,822 miles of which 151,854 miles were 
in England and Wales, and 25,493 miles in Scotland. 
_ The mileage of Class I roads was 26,663 or 15%, 
and of Class II roads, 16,774 or 9.4%. Total receipts 


ber ‘of registered motor vehicles was 2,391,059, com- 
assenger cars, 401,497 trucks and 


In England and Wales there are 3,641 miles of 
_fanals and on them, in 1933, 11,434,500 tons of 
freight originated. In Scotland the mileage is 184, 
and in all Ireland 848. $ 

The British Empire merchant marine, July 1, 1936, 
Py was composed of 7,916 steamships of 16,657,614 gross 
tonnage, 1,163 motorships of 3,515,369 gross ton- 


» hage, and 625 sailing vessels of 212,155 gross ton- 
‘nage; total, 9,704 vessels of 20,385,138 gross tonnage. 
Under the Shipping Assistance Act, £10,000,000 
was set up for loan for two years from Feb. 26, 1935, 
_ to British ship owners to assist them in building new 
_ ships or modernizing old ones. 
__ Vessels entering the Port of London in 1985 ag- 
_gregated 14,039 of 21,829,000 net tons, The Port 
_of London Authority which has had control for 27 
_ years has spent £16,000,000 on expansion and mod- 
res eon The King George V dock has a depth of 
% 
é 


8 feet of water available. 

In Great Britain and Ireland on June 30, 1936, 
_ there were under construction 848,732 tons of mer- 
chant vessels; 43.5% of the total tonnage (1,951,000) 
- under construction in the world, 


Tors 


»  «,, (USE OF ELECTRICITY, 


Rapid progress has been made in seven years in 
the development of the British National Power 
- scheme wader the Central Electricity Board. By 
Dec. 31, 1935, Great Britain had reached fourth place 
_ in the world production of electricity. In 1935, 
_ 17,567 million units were generated in public supply 
‘stations, an increase of 2,100 million units in the 
year; 95% of this was generated in nearly 150 stations, 
operating under the direction of the Board. The 
“Grid” showed approximately 3,000 miles of pri- 
Imary transmission lines operated at 132,000 volts 
and in addition approximately 1,000 miles of secon- 
ti - dary lines operated at 66,000 or lower voltages. 
__ The entire cost of construction for the countr: 
yi will amount to £26,700,000. Electricity is have 


_ available to 44,000,000 people, 95 f the popula- 
- tion of Great Britain, and to all teigenae Pexcopt 
20,509 sq. m. in North Scotland occupied by only 
a 18% of the people. About 1,500,000 of Great | 


Britain’s ten million homes, 
othe teleph ice 1s 

e telephone service ; J 
system. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
on March 31, 1935, was 2,387,808, or 48 to every 
1,000 persons, being 7% of the world’s total. L 
don in its exchange area had 831,800 telephones, 
or 90.7 to every 100 persons. The approximate 
number of local calls put through in 1934-35 was 
1,594,500,000; 1,440,000,000 in 1933-34; and 360,- 
500,000 in 1932-33. Trunk calls totaled 85,909,000 
in 1934-35. The total income in 1934-35 was £27,- 
045,818; operating expenditures, £25,360,835; sur- 
plus for year, £1,684,983. 

There were 7,077,000 radio receiving sets licensed at 
10 shillings a year on June 30, 1936, from which the 
Treasury netted £1,050,000 for 1936. Direct ad- 
vertising and sponsored programs are strictly for- 
bidden, the ban to continue for ten years. 


THE TRADE UNIONS. 


The coal strike of 1926 began on May 1, was fol- 
lowed by the genera! strike, May 4-12, and settlement 
became general by the end of November. (See The 
World Almanac for 1927, pp. 564-5.) The Trade 
Unions on Jan. 21, 1927, approved by a majority of 
1,745,000 votes, the conduct and the calling off of the 
general strike by its General Council. : 

An outcome of the strike was the Conservative 
Government’s Trade Union bill fought over in 
Parliament for two months in the spring and finally 
passed by invoking closure oh June 23, 1927, by 2 
majority of 215. The act, somewhat moderated in 
debate, establishes as fundamental principles that a 
general strike is illegal and no man shall be penalized 
for refusing to take part; that intimidation is illegal; 
that no man shall be compelled to subscribe to the 
funds of any particular party unless he so desires, 
and that civil service employees must give undivided 
allegiance to the State. Associations of employers 
were placed on the same basis as labor unions with 
reference to lockouts, political levies, and other 
activities of industrial warfare. 

Total membership in all trade unions (165) on 
Dee. 31, 1935, was 3,588,860; 469 large unions in 
1931 had membership aggregating 3,577,000 and 
funds aggregating £11,285,000.. There were 83 regis- 
tered employers’ associations, with a membership of 
54,000 and funds aggregating £260,000. There were 
553 trade disputes in 1935 involving 279,000 workers 
and lasting a total of 1,955,000 work days. - 

Nearly 3,000,000 new houses have been built in 
Great Britain since the war, the majority being for 
families with low incomes. I¢ is estimated that the 
construction of 100,000 per year for several years to 
come will be needed in England alone. Under the 

rogram about 400,000 people have been removed 
rom slum conditions to clean and sanitary homes. 

There were 141 general productive industrial co- 
operative societies in Great Britain in 1933, with a 
membership, Dec, 31, of 42,026, and with sales during 
the year amounting to £6,020,598, and paying salaries 
and wages amounting to-.£1,586,603. The total 
capital and reseryes was £4,610,930. There were in 
1933, 1,238 retail and 3 wholesale cooperative so- 
cieties engaged in distribution. The retail societies 
had a membership of 6,882,043 and a capital of 
£160,090,432; sales amounted to £197,610,157, and 
paying salaries and wages amounting to £25,250,061. 


THE LIQUOR TRADE. 


The British people spent approximately £232,- 
270,000 on beer, e and spirits in 1932, ag oo 
pared with £259,400,000 in 1931; £277,500,000 in 
1930, and £288,000,000 in 1929. The consumption 
B.eColonny, SP epiite Weed bop mos 

660, ;. of spirits, iS A roof gallo 
(valued at £68,548,000); and 13,433,001 fonator 
wine (valued at £20,149,000). The alcoholic con- 
tent by weight in beer averaged 4%, in wines, 18%, 
and in spirits, 57.1%... 

In England and Wales there were, in 1934, 75,955 
public houses licensed for the consumption of liquor 

on and off” the premises and 22,056 for consump- 
tion “‘off’’ the premises only, as compared with 76,- 
418 ‘ton’' and 22,055 ‘‘off’’ in 1933. There were 
15,298 registered clubs in 1934, as compared with 
15,010 in 1933 and 14,377 in 1932. In Scotland 
ere Here, = es 1,346 ee hotels, 4,388 

ic houses, grocers a register ubs 
Ricensed to sell liquor. 8 oe : abies 

ondon on Dec. 31, 1934, had 7,631 ‘ton and off” 
licensed public houses, 3,496 ‘‘off” places, 2,574 clubs, 
259 wine and spirit dealers, and sb theaters licensed 
to sell liquor; also, said the Commissioner, 4 number 
of Boe ee clubs and ies parties”. 

he customs and excise revenues laid on spirt 
in 1935-36 totaled £34,817,000; on beer, £60,799 000, 
eRe Gy ne SAO 080; ars £100,661,000 (£95,- 

i n -35). quor licenses dur: Y: 
brought £4,147,000 into the treasury. He Re are 


a part of the postal — 


Lon-— 


0 gallons of - 


PLOYMENT A: 

dts ployment ; continues ne Fst scr and 
workers 
wee BY, 1936, ore 10,895,000, covered by the Un- 
Insurance Act. "This number does not 
eas mnie workers, domestic employees, 
q Dational or local government employees or workers, 

___-_whe receive regularly more than £250 annually. 
< The record of the unemployed registered at the 

: employment exchanges (000 omitted) is: 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Jan.31...2,624 2,728 2,979 2,407 2,995 2,131 
April 30. .2,593 2,652 2,771 2,148 2,030 1,80 
June 30.. .2, 2,747 2,498 2,124 2,004 
Aug. 31...2,762 2,963 2,411 2,137 1,950 
Oct. 31. ..2)726 2'817 2335 2'119 15903 


The 1 702,676 unemployed on June 22, 1936, ‘in 
Great Britain, included 1,362,190 men’ 251,616 
women, 47,324’ boys and 41,546 girls. On'that date 
there were 63,696 unemployed in Northern Ireland. 

: The minimum age of entry into unemployment in- 
surance for boys and girls was lowered from 16 years 


to 14 (the age at which the juvenile is no longer | Old Age Pensions (Non- 


required to attend school) on Sept. 3, 1934. On 
June 22, 1936, 10,351 boys and 11,184 girls, to whom 
insurance books had been issued were on the un- 
employed register. By Act of Parliament April 9, 
1936, unemployment insurance was extended to 
cover agricultural workers; it was estimated to cover 
about 700,000 males and 50,000 females. 

The report on the Unemployment Fund for 1934, 
showed receipts for the year amounted to £63,315,- 
735, of which all but £51,989 represented the insur- 
ance contributions of employers, employed persons 
and the State. The expenditure was £45,612,202, 
a reduction of £6,570, iby from the previous year. 
The surplus for the year was £10, 142,135. 

The debt of the ge tes Fund to the Treasury 
outstanding on June 27, 1936, was £105,227, 000, 
which since July 1, 1934, is repayable in half-year 

installments of £2,500,000. 

The Minister of SAporE reported that the aap 
Ment which began in 1933 continued steadily 
1934, 1935 and 1936. Wage increases in (985-36 
aggregated £35,000,000. 

The total number of persons in receipt of poor 
relief (domiciliary and institutional) in England and 

b Wales at the end of March, 1936, was 1,328,432, 
“ and in Scotland, 332,479; in London alone (June, 
1936), 117,382. 
The Census of 1931 returned for England and Wales 
in its industry statistics, 31,043,753 aged 14 and over, 
J of whom 12,190,177 (mostiy females) were occupied 
, or retired, and 2,166,806 were returned as out of work 
on April 26, 1931, and 16,686,570 (11,563,591 males 
and 5,122,979 females) were at work. The number 
employed by the largest industry groups, with the 
number of unemployed in parentheses, was: Com- 
Merce and finance, 69,366 (202,316); personal 
service, etc., 2,245,716 ‘(177,707); metals, machines, 
ete., 1,761, 800’ (423,336); public administration and 
defense, 1,378,059 (99, 618): transport and communi- 
L, 152,028 (135, 933); agriculture, 961,290 
Ce, 369) ; mining an and uarrying, 984,014 (213, 365); 
and textiles, 964,005 (221,773). 


COST OF PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES. 


Total expenditures in England and Wales and Scot- 
land in the financial year 1934 amounted to £479,- 
345,000 (£480,384, 0001 in 1932), which compared with 
* £306,740,000 for 1920-21, and £63,157,000 for 1910- 
a, in which year the various acts felating to un- 

employment insurance, and some types of pensions, 

‘ were not in force. 
The largest item was for £101,703,000, expended 
under the Education acts, £8,915,000 more than 
that for 1920, and over four times the amount of 
ch expenditure in 1910-11. The number of pupils 

ectly benefited was 8,140,265. 

a ert was expenditure under War Pensions acts 
Ministry of Pensions acts, aggregating £42,838,- 
ooo (£44,516,000 in 1932), or less than half the 
B aot = 9 paveudad in 1920-21. Beneficiaries num- 
4 bered 9 
, ae ph Unemployment Insurance acts, £101,- 
490,000 (£117 7,696,000 in 1932) was expended, ten 
4 times that for The number of persons 
insured was omelally, sorcaate as about 12,473,000 
on July i, 1934, compared with 12,400 000 in 
1933, 12, 300,000 in T0932, 1 rage 000 in 1931, 11,700,- 
(0 in 1930 and 11,854,000 in 1929. 
Shae Relief acts account for expenditure of £46,- 
naz, law (£44,061,000. in 1932); beneficiaries number- 
ing 1,793,333 (1, 676,540 in 1932). This expenditure 
was nearly £12,000, ‘000 more than in 1920-21. 
ing. from the Nat lone Beaty 


The Teer “a Porcons under these acts, Dec. 31, 


1934, was 20,36 
ann ee es i) the Ratha aS han 
ensions acts *C gregated £8 4, 000 : 

tsi, 392,000 in shea. In 1921, when only certain ‘ 
of the Old Age Pension eae were in force, the ex- 
penditure amounted to £20,750,000; and in 1911 it 
was but £7 300,000. Persons behefiti totaled — 
3,362,300 in 1935, as com oo righ 3,677,845 in fe 
1934, 3,518,315 in 1933, 3 in 1932 and 3,- Z 
037,637 in ‘1931. wee ekg M eanene tad social = 
disbursement was £44, 806,000 (£42,559,000 in 1932) ; 
under the Housing of the Working Classes acts. 
In 1921 the total was £4,693,0 

Expenditures under the TREES and Mental De- 
ficiency acts was £6,211,000, and under Fublic 
Health acts, £16,346,000. . 

The cost to the Treasury of some of these im Or 
tant items for 1933, 1934 and (estimated) es 1935, 


in thousands of pounds sterling, is given as follows: 
1932. 1933. 2086 C 
Service. £ 000 £ 000 £ 000 
Whar Pensions... <.5..4 46,825 45,219 - 1833 
Contributory)........ 41,047 41,703 41 aves 
National Health Insur- 3 Pe 
Se ets Ae 6,009 6,025 5 562 hi 
Unemployment Insurance 72,968 71,932 71, ie 
Education, EN 
Teachers’ Pensions.... 44,645 49,284 46,297 
POUR GNCe «wee sobants 211,494 “214,163 207,561 


The number of workpeople. coming within the Dros 
visions of the Workmen' . Compensation Acts, 
the Employers’ and Employees’ Liability Act Cis80) vi: 
in 1934 was 7,181,978. There were 2,218 fatal cas 8) 
compensation payments for which aggregated £ £656, 
765 an average < £296 2s. 4d; = on ,735 non-fatal 
cases, compensation See prot ch sr which aggregai 
£4,618,866, an average of £2 16s. 5d. ¢ aw 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. : 
Old age pensions were introduced into =f 


‘Britain by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith w 


Prime Minister in 1908 and were later extend 

by Lloyd George in his famous budget as Cha 

cellor of the Exchequer. These pensions ran up 

five shillings weekly for persons who had reanigh - 

the age of seventy and about 1,000,000 pensioners 

were on the rolls at a cost to the state of about 
2,000, These pensions were raised 

until every British subject and resident of the 

United Kingdom over seventy years of age, under 

certain qualifications, whose yearly means do no 

exceed £50 (broadly speaking $250) was entith 

to a pension. The weekly amount was ten ent 


2s ea every £5 
week. 
The new act, effective Jan. 4, 1926, optics iy 
now insured under the National Health Insurance 
scheme. It provides pensions for widows, orp) \ 
and persons after the age of sixty-five. Th 
pensions are now paid from a fund to which 
ployers and employed alike will contribute 
pence extra for men and two pence for wo 
these contributions rising by stages to Gaus 
and three and one-half pence. 
Widows of all men insured under the new oe 
dy: after 1924, will receive ten shillings week 
for life unless they remarry, the eldest child 
shillings and the other children three shil 
weekly till they reach the age of fourteen. 
strictions and means of tests on insured 
over seventy are abolished and the_ bene! jelari 
of the new scheme will receive ten shillings ) ro 
after.reaching the age of sixty-five. . 
All domestic servants and agricuttural ce S 
are now under the new plan. The only eed ; 
who do not are those earning more ned £250 & 
year or who belong to excepted occupations, suc Sug 
as the police force and civil service, eme of anit 4 
and the like, who have their own scheme of ae 
ance superannuating. 


ay EMIGRATION. f. 


The net excess of emigrants from the Un 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland over immigran 
1930 was 23,540, and in 1929, 29,537; but the 
turned, and in 1931 there was an immigrant exe 
of 35,249, the excess rising to 48,906 in 1932, 
ing to 28) 839 in 1933, and to 25, "390 in 1934. 
gration for four years to non-Eurd pean countries was. 

1 HoT. 1934, 


United States........ £1,285 2,028 1 
ADREB ss, 50 alae 2 3,104 2/167 

Australia... . 4,595 4.572 — 

New Zealand 1,554 \ 
South Africa. 


India and Ceylon.. oe 


582 
He weed eat ge a 18 years auc # 
een livi n non-European co 
1935 were: From the United States, 4,094; from 
Canada, 7,266; from Australia, . 4,317; from New 
Zealand, 1,863: from South Africa, 3,157; from India 
and Ceylon, 6,095. The total of British subjects 
emigrating in 1935 was 29,78ly and of those return- 
ing, 46,244, a net of 16.467 repatriates. 
- Yhe birth and death-rates in England and Wales 
for the last six years are: 
—s 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Birth rate....16.3 15.8 15.3 14.4 148 17.8 
Death rate...11.4 12.3 12.0 12.3 118 13.2 
_ The expectation of life at birth in Great Britain 
is now eleven years greater for males and thirteen 
years greater for females than it was sixty years 
ago.” © 


CRIME AND TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


_ The Home Secretary reported that in 1935 there 
were 23 murders of persons over the age of one year 
in the London Metropolitan District, as compared 
with 23 in 1934, 21 in 1933 and 23 in 1932; it was an 
average number in the past 25 years. Seven of the 
murderers committed suicide; 4 were found guilty 
and sentenced to death, 5 were found guilty but in- 
sane, and one defendant was acquitted. Only two 
cases were not solved. In addition, two infants under 
the age of one year were murdered. There were 21 
- Manslaughter cases, 21 in 1934; and 763 attempted 


S 


19 


‘Air Vice Marshal Sir Philip Game, succeeded Lord 
mchard as head of the Metropolitan police (Scot- 
Yard) in June, 1935. 


: EDUCATION. 


Es _.. The most celebrated of British universities are 
‘Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 


di 
the total expenditure on elementary schools in Nng- 
nd and Wales alone for 1933-34 was £64,886,082. 
The total ordinary expenditure on all schools in Scot- 
land in 1932-33 was £16,931,785. Parliamentary 
rats totaled £7,628,291. 
_ In 1934-35, ordinary schools for elementary educa- 
Os in England and Wales numbered 20,854, with 
170,574 teachers and an average attendance of 4,- 
— 907,435 apppils. In Scotland there were 2,898 pri- 
mary schools, with 19,428 teachers and’ 591,418 
Bh, pupils enrolled. 
_The compulsory school age limit in England and 
Wales is 14 years. 


~~ GOLD IN BANK OF ENGLAND. 


‘The £164,500,152 gold holdings of the Bank of 

land on Aug. 5, 1925, was the largest in the 

s of the institution until the influx of gold 

ng the departure of the United States from the 

| standard in the Bpring of 1933. On April 29, 

}, the week in which gold payment was resumed, 

_ they stood at £155,742,064. The lowest holdings 

mee then were £143,711,895, on Jan. 20, 1926; and 

the highest, £176,584,363, on Sept. 13, 1928. Gold 

od pepo tollowed. Before the war the largest amount 
ever held was £53,634.723, on Jan. 12, 1914.. 

_ The statement of the Bank of England for Sept. 
80, 1936, following the stabilization agreement with 
d ‘rance and the United States, with comparative 
a eemens for Oct. 2, 1935, and Oct. 3, 1934, was as 

follows: 


ward who had | 
ies returning in | 
Reserve in banking debt. 


f Siw tae 
Gold holdings....... 


: t. 
; - 60,353 
Gold and notes........ 3 440°3 35 


| Notes in circulation...... ¥ 

| Public deposits.......... 13,703 49,714 
Other deposits.....-.... 144,1 1 none 
Government securities. . . 4 82,520 80,3: 
Other securities......... 22 } 28,990 } 
Ratio of Reserve........ 39.80% 
Bank rates «).... dest. > «20 2% 


was $4.9469. 

It should be noted that the gold holdings in the 
Bank of England are carried at the statutory rate of 
84 shillings an ounce. 2 = 

The amount due 9,322,828 depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank on Jan. 1, 1935, was approxi- 
mately £354,831,000. The ordinary depositors in 
the trustee savings banks numbered 1,992,157 to 
whom was due approximately £84,620,000; there 
were 312,056 active accounts in the investment 
Pr gets and ;deposits approximating £87,142,- 


THE “BIG FIVE BANKS.” 


The ‘Big Five” banks—The Midland, Lloyd's 
Barclay’s, Westminster and the National Provincia 
—in the composite balance sheets, as of Dec. 3 ‘ 
for sur years, showed these figures in millions 0 
pounds: 


Liabilites. 1932. 1933. 1934. . 1938. 
Capital and Re- 

BETVe oF skies £109.9 £109.9 £112.3 £112.2 
Depostig essa". : 1,777.9 1,745.0 1,779.2 1,874.1 
Acceptances..... 82.4 103.9 112.7 87.7 

Assets. 

Cash... 0 259.5 257.9 195.9 
Call Money Al 107.9 139.7 129.5 
Discounts 4 269.9 232.5 277.3 
Investments : 481.9 507.0 547.2 
Advances 660.8 680.1 714.3 


The “Big Five’’ banks in the aggregate are in- 
trusted with 70% of the British deposits and hold 
practically no securities not of the trustee class, all 
readily convertible into cash. England and Wales 
have 16 joint stock banks with 10,118 branches. 
Scotland has 8 with 1,868 branches. There are 4 
Targe private banks. There are scores of _ other 
institutions dealing in exchange operations, invest- 
ments and overseas banking which would be classed 
as banking in the United States. There has-been no 
bank failure since 1878. 

The Midland Bank reported new capital issues in 
1935 aggregated £182,824,210 of which £161,934,000 
were for the United Kindom, and £150,190,000 in 
1934 of which £106,741,000 were for the United 
Kingdom. These are exclusive of all borrowings of 
the British Government for purely financial purposes... 

The estimated income from overseas inyestments 
was placed at £285,000,000 in 1928; £270,000,000 e 
in 1929; £230,000,000 in 1930; £170,000,000 in ~ 
1931; £150,000,000 in 1932; £160,000,000 in 1933; 
£175,000,000 in 1934 and £185,000,000. in 1935. 

The national income (net after full allowance for 
maintenance, depreciation and obsolescence of 
capital) of Great Britain for 1985 was estimated by 
the London and Cambridge Economic Service as 
£4,446 million of which £604 million accrue to the 
Government and local authorities in the. form of 
custom duties, excise duties, local rates, ete., leay- 
ing £3,842 million of private incomes. This sum is 
made up from 


Sources of Income. £000,000 
Wages of manual workers............-.... 1,520 
Salaries of non-manual workers...........- 937 
UO on ie bok ala 3.2 58 Gy pee nan 339 
Interest and profits—domestic............. 831 

Ditto from overseas holdings............ 215 

Chief Expenditures. 

Retail purchases in shops. ...... 1,950 

Including food and perishables 1,175 
Rent, rates and repairs of homes. 400 
Gas and electricity............. ie 90 
Direchtaxalony. oo neice mee ts 500 
Luxuries—drink, tobacco and entertainment 450 


BR VINZE once aches eats ee een an] ee earner 180° F, 


The annual income per head was estimated at 
£83 10s; and income per occupied person at £177 15s. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS. 


The Commissioners of Inland Revenue reported 
for the fiscal year 1933-34 that there were 279 pound ~ 
sterling millionaires in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland—that is, those returned as paying taxes on 


aI NS ree ters Sa ws. apres. 
re: AF; oe . ‘ A . 
oe ountries—United Kingdom. 583° 
incomes 308,856,000; Rel + 

inec 856,000; ef and Reconstruction Loans: 

Armenia, £212,000 and £1,553,000. pa 

The total capital amount due Great Britain from 

the countries detailed above is £2,565,638,000, of 

ate levine Wath ST Ee eat ONG is the uncollectable Russian 

3,500,000 (an increase of 50,000 from 1983-34) to | “7? ATmenian debt. 

‘ pay oF225,000,000, in income | taxes. | The total in- NATIONAL DEFENSE FORCES. sd 
brought under review was £3,140,-| The u ave. 

f eee but the actual tax was levied on only £2,- | Jan. 1, 1936, {og 835° omoens saat nak rts 

= 2 000 22 oe were 108,891 with incomes of | 113,466 were in Great Britain. The strength of the 
oer oie more who paid surtaxes which totaled, | cavalry was 11,405; all ranks; of the Royal Artillery, Fat 
,915,882 on incomes aggregating £400,390,462. | 32,230: and of the Royal Engineers, 6,677. The F 


The standard rate of tax for 1923-25 was 4s 6d 
on the pound; in 1925-30, 4s; in 1931, 4s 6d; in 1931- 
34, 5s; for 1934-36, 4s 6d, .and for 1936-37, 4s 9d. 

The Treasury's estimated value of the State assets 
as of March 31, 1936, was £514,600,000 (including 
Suez Canal shares, £93,200,000 at estimated market 
value); and the Exchequer balances in the banks of 
England and Ireland aggregated £2,500,000. 

The permanent annual charge of the national debt 
is £224,000,000, including interest, management and 
new sinking fund. The British per capita debt in 
1936, was £100 19s 4d, and the service charge per 
capita per annum, £7 Os 9d. 

ational taxation, as of Dec. 24, 1934, was esti- 
mated by the Chancellor of the Exchecquer a 
£16 Os 8d per capita. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, addressing the Royal Statistical 
Society as its president on Nov. 18, 1930, revised 
his estimate of the National wealth which he had 
made as of 1914, placing it then at £14,310 million. 
He reached for 1917 a total of £24,445 million gross, 
or £18,045 million net, with an extreme margin 
of possible doubt of £1,350 million. He held that 
the British had spent the whole of the natural say- 
ings for about six years and lost a quarter of their 
foreign investments, and then saved somewhere 
about £450 million a year for the next eight years. 

A survey of the United States Department of 
Commerce estimated at the end of 1930, American 
investments in Great_ Britain aggregated $640,- 
892,000, of which $497,305,000 were direct invest- 
ments and $143,587,000 portfolio. 

At the Ottawa Imperial Conference, July, 1932, 
agreement was reached with the Dominions, India 
and Southern Rhodesia that their tariff preferences 
on British goods would be increased in return for 
Great Britain placing a duty on foreign wheat and 
copper, continuing for five years the admission of 
Empire products duty free, and pledging not to re- 
duce the 10% duty on foreign timber, leather, lead, 
zine and certain agricultural products without con- 
sent of the Dominions. Commercial treaties con- 
taining mutual concessions for the improvement of 
trade have been concluded with Argentina, the 
Scandinavian and Baltic States, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Turkey and Uruguay. Japan’s invasion of 
the cotton goods market of the Empire was checked 
by tariff increases and a quota system. 


THE WAR DEBTS. 


The treasury in its report to the House of Commons 
listed the war debt owed on March 31, 1936, to the 
United States, as: Government Loan, £597,534,000 
($4,368,000,000 at par of exchange) ; and 544% 20-yr. 
bonds of 1937, £4,124,000 ($20,067,400). ‘The first 
item includes £28,000,000 being the pemeipal por- 
tion of the installment of $159,520,000 payable in the 
year ending June 30, 1932, which was suspended 

-under the moratorium proposed by President Hoover, 
repayable with interest at 4% by means of 10 equal 
annuities of $19,441,530 commencing Dec. 15, 1933. 

On March 31, 1936, the outstanding British govern- 
ment.loans to the Dominions were: Australia, £79,- 
724,000; New Zealand, £20,191,000; and Newfound- 
land, £400,000; total, £106,315,000. ; 

Allied War Debts eee: due to Great Britain— 


7,000 
_ £30,000; Poland (Upper Silesia Plebiscite), £614,000; 
- total, £3,340,000. 

a " Debits not funded—Allied war debt: Russia, £1,- 


By Si. 


British garrison in India numbered 57,524, of all 
ranks, making the total strength of the Regular 
Army 264,554, of all ranks), The strength of the 
Army Reserve (men who have served in the colors) 
was 113,000; of the Supplementary Reserve, 20,500. 
The Territorial force, 1936, numbered 128,321; 
it is being reconstructed. The army is being greatly 
mechanized. 

_The budget estimate for the Army, 1936-37, was 
£50,162,000; 1935-36, £43,550,000; 1934-35, £39,- 
600,000; 1933-34, £37,950,000; 1932-33, £36,508,000; 
1931-32, £39,930,000: 1930-31, £40,500,000; and in 
1929-30, £40,500,000. 

_ The strength of the Navy in its chief units, as 
iven out by_the British Admiralty on March 31, 

936, was: Commissioned—battleships and battle 
cruisers, 15; cruisers, 51; aircraft carriers, 7; flotilla 
leaders and destroyers, 162; submarines, 50; to- a 
gether with auxiliary and smaller craft. Building, 
Jan. 1, 1936, are: Cruisers, 12; mine layer, 1; aircraft _ 
carrier, 1; flotilla leaders and destroyers, 27; subma- 
rines, 6; sloops, 15; coastal motor boats, 6; net layer, 

Two new capital ships will be laid down in 1937. 

The personnel, Jan. 1, 1935, numbered 82,529, 
and 9,398 marines, The budget estimate for the — 
Navy, 1936-37, is £70,497,000; 1935-36, £60,833,- 
000; 1934-35, £56,550,000; 1933-34, £53,570,000; 
1932-33, £50,476,300; 1931-32, £50,476,000; 1930-31, 
£51,695,000; and for 1929-30, £55,865,000. 

Great Britain and Germany reached a bilateral  —__ 
agreement on naval matters on June 18, 1935, when 
a treaty was signed in London under which Grea a 
Britain agreed that Germany should have the right 
to a fleet with an aggregate tonnage equal to 35% of 
the British navy. This, if built up at once, woul 
be within 15% of the present naval tonnage of Frane 7 
and would add a total of 183,750 tons. Germany — eee 
was also allowed to increase her proportion of sub- 
marines to 45% if she economizes in other categories 
upon due notice to the British Government and ~ 
after friendly discussion. Germany also agreed 
never again to resort to unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, thus accepting the rules of Part [V of the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty. na Tg ine 

The Naval Conference held in London in 1935 was 
fruitless and the London Naval Treaty expired o , 
Dee. 31, 1936. 3p? 

Great Britafn has 26 naval bases outside of the — k 
British Isles. 

(For the Washington Naval Treaty, see The Worl 
Almanac for 1923, pages 675-85; for the Londo 
Naval Treaty, see The World Almanac for 19: 


pages 463-68). $ eg 
rogram of the Royal Air Force was expanded 
in 1936 to strengthen the defense of Great Britain 
when the three military arms were brought under the ~ 
co-ordinating control of a ey i set-up Ministry of 
Defense. The Air program calls for increase of the ~ 


' first line strength of the Royal Air Force to 1,750 — 


aircraft, exclusive of the Fleet Air Arm, and an 
crease of overseas units now consisting of 25 squad 
rons, with 270 first-line planes by 12 squadrons, an i 
also ani increase of personnel by 5,000 to 55,000. The 
March budget estimate of £39,000,000 was increased _ 
in July to | atin for £11,700,000 more, a total of 
£50,700,000. sf 
Previous budget expenditures were, 1934-35, — 
£17,661,000; 1933-34, £17,426,000; 1932-33, £17,- 
Ce oe pr tT igbs 1930-31, BP 50 000; ) 
and 1929-30, 3 r i vy 
For civil aviation, £760,000 was allotted for 1936 
37. The route maintained were London-Manchester, 
London-Amsterdam, London-Brussels-Cologne, Lon- 
don-Paris, and Rg eae siya re In sane Bee a 
the London-Ca; own service was opened, ia 
December, 1934, a regular service to Australia was | a 
established. ae, ne 
The Croydon airdrome near London occupies 400 
acres, and, as developed by the Air Ministry at a cost + 
of £67,000 in 1928, has become one of the finest and = 
best equipped airports in the world. King Edward | iy 
has six private pias and is a qualified pilot. — te) ‘ibs 


NORTHERN IRELAND, ; ‘ 
(Ulster.) t 


AREA, 5,237 square miles. ws 
POPULATION. consus of 1926, 1,256,322; official — 
estimate, June 30, 1934, 1,280,000. : 


me a J 
_ CAPIT. 1926, 425,156. 
Governor, The Duke cf Abercorn, K. G., K. P 
Beeson 2 eon Meet cis cour from Dec. 8, 1928 

Pus n ‘or six . 8, ; 

ye REG teaptetnted for six years from Dec. 8, 1934 

" Prime Minister, Viscount Oraigavon (Sir James 

Craig), 1921. é: 
Minister of Finance, H. M, Pollock. 

_ Minister of Home Affairs, Sir R. Dawson Bates. 

Minister of Education, Viscount Charlemont, 

"Minister of Labor, J. M. Andrews. 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir Basil S. Brooke, Bt. 

- Minister of Commerce, J. Milne Barbour. 


Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland. 
_ together with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
and Londonderry: they are Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The last 
two returned Nationalist-Sinn Fein Members of 
- Parliament at the November, 1922, election on a 
ro-Free State platform by a majority of 7,000. 
In the general election, Nov. 30, 1933, the result 
was: Unionists, 37; Nationalists, 9; Independent 
Unionists, 2; Labor, 2; Fianna Fail, 1; and I lt. A. 
Republicans, 1. ; 
A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for. Northern Ireland was established in 1920 
and ‘contracted out’? of the newly established 
h Free State in December, 1922. The Parlia- 
ment consists of a Senate of 26, and House of Com- 
mons of 52, both elected with power to legislate in 
local matters except such as are of Imperial concern 
or specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
hern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 


mmons. 
e bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
ed by the Imperial authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to the 
local exchequer; the contribution to the Imperial 
exchequer fixed tentatively in 1920 at about 30% 
~ of the total revenue has tumbled steadily to less than 
£1,000,000 in 1929-30. Recent. budgets were: 


Income. Expend. Surplus 

are 2 . £8,222,000 8,205,000 £17,000 
nes. 2. .« ,615,000 ,611,000 4,000 
et 9,419,00 408, ,000 
Sic Se 9,753,000 9,746,000 7,000 
Sah 9,400,112 9,001,341 398,771 


er cent. over 1911. The population of Belfast 
as 425,156, with 35,288 in its suburban districts. 
_ The country is larger than Connecticut by 300 square 
Be The birth rate, 1934, was 19.8; death rate, 
Praag: 
: Bt census of 1926 returned: Catholics, 420,428, 
‘ Presbyterians, 393,374; Protestant Episcopalians; 
bat ian _ Methodists, 49,554; 


Northern Tretand, in 1934, had 938,083 acres under 
0) ps (943,019 in 19383). The chief harvests in 1934 
were: potatoes, 922,908 tons; turnips, 517,557 tons; 
: eet 74,254 tons; flax, 3,677 tons, and hay, 805,- 
‘ad: _tons._ 

4 one livestock census, June, 1935, returned: Horses, 
83,314; asses, 7,432; cattle, 799,086; aheep, 817,894; 

oats, 41,668; swine, 457,873; poultry, 10,084,000. 
_ There were 96,520 agricultural holdings exceeding 
one acre in‘the hands of 95,510 separate occupiers in 


other professicns, 


nen weaving and shipbuilding are the chief in- 
ries, both controlled in Belfast. The linen fac- 


in 1931; £5,272,300 in 
5,941,310 in 1933 and £5,737,092 in 1934 
ea employ normally about 30,000 work- 

1 an output of about 250,000 tons a year. 
‘ with the Irish Free State was: Imports, 
34, £2,344, ; 1933, £2,291,351; 1982, £3,104,- 
orts, 1934, £2,001,208; 1933, £2,084,155; 


9. 
,592,270 
The census of production, 1930, returned 146,136 
Q ployees, with a net eee valued at £20,413,000, 
compared with £23,880,000 in 1924. 
loyment has beensevere. On June 22, 1936, 
er was 63,694 (men, 41,108; women, 19,- 
Bb mad vite girls, 1,107). 
raw: ‘ull rate old-age pensions payable from 
the pee of 70, March 31, 198 , Were 50,606 persons 
ece| vag £13,690,000; 38,825 persons received £651,- 
3 under the Contributory Pensions Act; by classes, 
ws, 15,008; children, 9,677; men over 65 and 70, 
8,694; women over 65 and 70, 5,251. 3 
There are 754 miles of railways. In 1934, vessels of 
Ba 286 tons entered the port of Belfast in the 
‘Kc : ‘hd and vessels of 3,636,378 tons in the 
rade. 


_K.P., (born | 
Dee. 11,’ 1922 for six 


| CAPITAL, Dublin; population, census 


m 


of 
316,471; greater Dublin was created by th 
Oiraechtas, July, 1930, by the absorption of 
Rathmines, Pembroke, suburbs, and other parts of 
ayant county, and has, it is estimated, 450,000 

opulation. : 

Gaeta General, Donal Buckley (Domhnall Ua 
Buachalla), Nov. 26, 1932. 

President of the Executive Council and Minister for 
External Affairs, Eamon de Valera, Feb. 8, 1933. 

Vice-President and Minister for Locak Government and 
Public Health, Sean T. O'Kelly. 

Minister for Lands and Fisheries, Senator Joseph 
Connolly. 

Minister for Industry and Commerce, Sean Lemass. 

Minister for Finance, Sean MacEntee. 

Minister for Agriculture, Dr. James Ryan, 

Minister for Defense, Frank Aiken. 

Minister for Education, Thomas Derrig. 

Minister for Justice, Patrick Ruttledge. 

Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, Gerald Boland, 

Attorney General, Conor Alexander Maguire, K. C. 


Speaker of the Dail, Frank vie 
the Uniied States, Michael 


Minister Plenipotentiary to 
MacWhite. 

Consul General, New York City, L. T. McCauley 
Chrysler Bldg. 

Consuls, Boston, P. Galwey-Foley, 84 State Street, 
Chicago, . J. McGrath, Wrigley Bldg.; San 
Francisco, Matthew Murphy, 68l Market St. 
The Irish Free State comprises the three Southern 

Provinces of Ireland—Leinster, Munster and Con- 

nhaught—and ‘three counties, Cavan, Donegal and 

Monaghan of the Province of Ulster. It is about 

equal in size to the States of New Hampshire, Ver- , 

mont and Massachusetts. 

Under the Treaty Northern Ireland, consisting of 
six counties, Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry and Tyrone, of the Province of Ulster, 
exercised its option of continuing a separate existence 
under the Act of 1920. 

The Irish Free State is a co-equal, self-governing 
Dominion “in the community of nations known as 
the British Empire”’ as set forth in the Anglo-Irish 
treaty signed Dec. 8, 1921. A provisional Govern- 
Iment was set up Jan. 14, 1922. In September, 1922, 
the provisional Parliament met and drew up a con- 
stitution, which was enacted on Oct. 25 and came 
into effect by proclamation Dec. 6. When Parlia- 
ment met, Timothy M. Healy was sworn in as Goy- 
ernor General, and the Irish tricolor, green, white - 
and orange, raised over the Viceregal Lodge. Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave was™chosen President of the 
Executive Council, named the six Ministers and the 
thirty nominated Senators. The last British troops - 
handed over the barracks and ports to the Free _ 
State soldiers and left Dublin for England Dec. 17. 

The Constitution’ declares that all powers of 
government and all authority in Ireland are de- 
rived from the people of Ireland. The Irish language 
is declared to be the national language, but English 
is equally recognized as an official brates Liberty 
of person and the dwelling of a citizen is inviolable. 
There is to be no endowment of any religion; free- 
dom of conscience and freedom of worship are guar- 
anteed to every citizen, also free speech and the right 
to assemble peacefully and to form unions and asso- 
ciations for purposes not opposed to public morality. 
Elementary education is free. 

The franchise is extended to both sexes over the 
age of 21 for the election of deputies to the Dail 
(Lower House). At the general election of 1933 
there were 1,719,745 voters on the list. Elections 
are determined under a proportional representation 
system. The Irish Free State (26 counties and four 
county boroughs—Dublin, Cork, Limerick and 
Waterford) is divided into 28 electoral constituencies, 
including the two universities, Dublin University 
and the National University, each of which returns 
three Deputies. The number of deputies in the Dail 
is 153 (to be reduced to 144 for the next Dail) which, 
unless sooner dissolved, has a life of five years. 4 

The Seanad Eireann (the Senate) had 40 members, 
all of Seg qualification of service to the nation or 
of attainments. si : 

The provision of the Constitution providing that — 
all members of Parliament must take the preenoed 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution and to the 
King, like that taken in the poriston of Canada, — 
was removed by law on May 3, 1933, ee yer 


1926 
the 


dt 


e un. coptain not more 

12 or than 5 Ministers. All now must be 

Inembers of the Dail. The president of the Execu- 

‘tive Council is elected by the Dall, and names 

_ the ministers who must be approved by the Dail 
_ Deputies and 


ministers are paid. 


THE DeVALERA GOVERNMENT. 


The general election Feb. 16, 1932. returned the 
seventh Dail: Fianna Fail (De Valera), 72; Labor, 7; 
Cumann Na nGaedheal (C: ave), 57; Farmers, 4; 
Independents, 13. Of the eligible voters 70% went 
we polls. Cosgrave was defeated after 10 years 

office. 

The Dail convened on March 9 and by a vote of 
81 to 68 elected Eamon de Valera, President of the 
Executive Council, and #rank Fahy, Speaker in place 
of Prof. Michael Hayes, by a vote of 79 to 77. 

Tne Dail on March 18 repealed the public safety 
act of Oct. 16, 1931, and De Valera’s government 
released 20 political prisoners and set about to abolish 
the oath which was consummated in April, 1933. 

The De Valera government on June 30, 1932, with- 
heid the semi-annual payment of the land purchase 
annuities, approximately £1,500,000, then due to 
Great Britain under the financial agreements of 1921, 
1923 and 1926. declaring that it knew nothing of the 
Cosgrave financial agreements, which, it was claimed, 
had never received the approval of the Dail. 

The British Government had expressed “grave 
concern’’ over the abrogation of an integral part 
of the treaty, and the governments of the sister domin- 
ions, New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa, made certain representations to the 
of the Irish Free State, and Canada 
“white oe .” The withholding of the 
land annuities ad to the strain. Conferences of 
ministers held in Dublin and London considered the 
settlement of the questions by arbitration, British 
ministers standing for a within-the-Empire court, 
and the Irish asserting the right to name any one as 
arbitrator. Direct negotiations failed. On March 
30, 1933, the suspended annuities to the amount of 

,677,000 were converted into the Treasury for 


ordinary purposes. 

The nhitieh, partiamiont. in retaliation for the 
withholding of the annuities, passed a bill empower- 
ing the Treasury to impose tarifis up to 100% on 
‘mports from the Irish Free State if necessary to 
recover the unpaid land annuities of £1,500,000. 
The vote in the House on July 8 was 222 to 30. 
A = lo gute on Irish produce was put into effect 
on : 


The Dail retaliated on July 15 by voting 68 to 57 

for a bill giving the government emergency powers 

to place tariffs on British goods, and on Aug. 5 
voted, 58 to 43, an emergency fund of £2,000, to 
carry on the economic war. The government put 
reprisai duties of 20% or more in effect on July 26. 
The Free State sent a delegation headed by Sean 
‘O'Kelly to the Inter-Empire Trade Conference 
held in Ottawa in July and A’ t, and concluded 
commercial treaties with C: and the Union of 


uth Africa. 
De Valera dissolved the Dail on Jan. 3, 1933, and 
at the election for the Eighth Dail, on Jan. 24, 1933, 
won a clear majority of one over all other parties: 
Wianna Fail, 77; Cumann Na nGaedheal, 49; Center 

(MacDermott’s), 10; Labor, 8; Independent, 9. 
‘De Valera was elected President of the Executive 
Council on Feb. 8 by a vote of 82 to 54. 

President DeValera in 1933 put through the Dail 
by a vote of 54 to 38 a bill to amend the articles of 
the Constitution so as to abolish the Senate beca 


Free State citizens to appeal 
mittee of the Privy Council, the highest court in the 
4 British Empire, was passed on Oct. 31, 1933. An 
‘Act: passed by the Dail on Dec. 19, 1934, declared 
\ that no Irish ie ee ee under Irish Law, 
any longer a itish sul = 
Lf The Eree State and Great Britain made a trade 
ment on Jan. 3, 1935, where the Free State 
: will take annually 1,250,000 tons of coal in exchange 
for cattle of corresponding value. 
y The United Ireland party on March 21, 1935, 
elected former President William T. Cosgrave 
. leader in place of Gen. Owen O'Duffy, resigned. 
Ve President de Valera on June 19, 1936, proclaimed 
the Irish Republican Army illegal under the Public 
Safety Act. 


@ f VITAL STATISTICS, 

Fe ey f A 1926, in Ireland, returned 
hs Sta Tash Free oe a ee of 2,972,802, 
as compared with 3,139,688 in 1911, a loss of 3.7 
per cent. The number of males was 1,506,916 and 


Ce tn he B 


of females 1,456,886 (973 to 1,000). The Northern 
anes eT Pee eae A A geen of 1,256,322 

< yas ae of 0.5 per cent.), makin 
the total for all Ireland 4,229,134. J 
The report says in 1921 there were 1,817,457 
native-born frishmen living in foreign countries. 
This is 43 per cent. of Ireland’s population. Of a 
them, 1,037,234 are tn the United States, 367,174 
In England and Wales, 159,020, in Seotland, 105,033 - 
in Australia, 34,419 in New Zealand, 12,289 in’ the 
Union of South Africa, and 8,414 in India. 

Dublin showed’ an increase from 304,802 in 1911 
to 316,471 in 1926 for the clty; and from 397,957 
In 1911 to 419,156 in 1926 for the elty, with its four — 
suburban districts. The population of Cork In 1926 ~ 
wre oo of Limerick, 39,690; and of Waterford, — 
Emigration is declining. In 1934, 1,034 left (415 
for the United States); in 1933, 903 (355 for the — 
United States); in 1932, 811 (256 for the United — 
States); in 1929, 20,802 (18,035 for the United 
States), and in 1926, 30,041 (26,063 for the United ~- 
States). Immigrants in 1934 numbered 1739 
(1,097 from the United States); in 1933, 2,635 (1,918 
from the United States); and’ in 1932, 4,059 (2,882 
from the United States). i 


Birth and death rates were: ifs 
930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Birth rate... 19.8 19.3 18.9 19.2 19;2° 39.9) 


Death rate.. 14.2 14.5 13.5 13.6 13.0 13.7 ~ 
Catholics formed 92.6% of the population in 1926, — 
and Protestants of all denominations, 7.4% (220,792, 
a decline of over 106.456 since 1911). Wes 
Provision was made in 1925 for the utilization of 
the water power of the River Shannon, using D : 
Lough, Rea Lough and Allen Lough as reservoinet 3 
with a storage capacity of 872,000,000 cubie meters. — 
The fall is 98 feet. The plant began to supply electric * 
——- to the Irish Free State during the winter o: 
The Electricity Supply Board for the year ending 
March 31, 1935, sold 156,964,000 units to consume 
Revenue was £1,258, . There remains not 
village of over 500 population which has not an 
electrical supply. ! ae , 
Expenditures on the Shannon electrifica' on c 
scheme totaled £5,455,380 on March 31, 19365, 
ineluding the expenditure for wiring the towns 
Leinster Province. The total cost will be 
proximately £7,000,000 ($35,000,000). 
tricity Supply, Board had eee by March 31 
£4,187,513. Receipts in 1934-35, were £132 


Of a total capital investment of £50,000,000 
the Irish Free State, £23,000,000 has been inv: 
in industrial enterprises of all kinds. The lar 
share is employed in brewing, distilling, and malting. 
The distributive trades account for a ca) 
investment of over £11,000,000, transportatio’ 
£5,700,000, banking and financial instit 
for £8,100,000, entertainment and personal servic ; 
for £2,000,000, and newspapers for £1,250.000. _ 
The Census of Industries, 1931, returned | 
value of production in grain milling as £5,401,4: 
bakery roducts, £4,077,931; d DI al 
£5,298,082; bacon curing, £3,827,863; brewing, — 
£6,340,640; sugar, confectionery and jam beer an : 
£1,198,084; tobacco products, £5,744,762; cloth Me 
(wholesale) £1,347,246; timber, £806,855; woollen — 
and worsted, £638,163; wood furniture and 
holstery, £580,793, and malting, £518,975. __ 
Unemployment has increased; on April 6, 
it was 25,413; July 6, 21,427; Nov. 2, 26,353; | 
SURE aM Sioa 31M AN? Math 
71,362; Oct. 31, 88,533; Dec. 31, ,619; March 
8 : June 30, 60,578; Mar. 31, 1933, 82,50 
578; Nov. 30, 82,565: Mar. 8 19 
100,521; July 30, 90,408; Nov. 30, 123,890; Fe 
1 626; e 3 NOR 


, 7 


17,024,481 acres, 
and pastures, and 244,355 
tations. Recent harvests in 


Hay sues itcS 4.634.578 | 4,337.8 eat gee 
li k census of June 1, , was: Horses, 

429,193; aeves, 154,686; cattle, 4,086,308 (including 

1,308,857 milk cows); sheep, 2,930,611; pigs. 965,413 
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“poultry 
16,989,000 Ib 


milk and ¢ 
- 329,643:(£1,033,208) ; eges 
hides and skins,” £270,919 (£260,965); raw wool, 


£85,412 (£82,368); 
457; 
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comprising 2,653 miles, formerly operated by twenty- 
six companies, into one operating company known as 
_ the Great Southern Railway, was completed early 
4 in 1925. The authorized capital in 1934 was £13,- 
. 895,001; gross receipts, £3,033,166; operating ex- 
- penditures, £2,719,846. r Fs 
Vessels with cargoes entering the ports in 1934 
numbered 9,155 of 6,886,942 tons. And in 1935 the 
tonnage was 7,860,000. r 
Trinity College, Dublin (founded 1501) had, in 
1933, 1,624 students, and the four constituent col- 
leges of the National University of Ireland (founded 
1908), at Dublin, Cork, Galway and Maynooth) 
had, 1,957, 781, 592, and 540 students respectively. 
The number of national schools (elementary, in 


which education is free), in 1933-34 was 5,306, 
with 502,661 pupils and 13,667 teachers. The 


- pudget for 1934-35 provided £3,619,042 for ele- 
mentary education. Secondary schools numbered 
15 with 32,384 pupils; cost to the State, 1934-35, 


_ £372,393. 
oe ARMY AND POLICE. 


The Army for 1935-36 numbered 560 officers and 
22 men, for which the budget provides £1,503,- 
~The Reserve numbered 756 officers and 5,827 
and the Volunteer Force, 11,531. The Air 


BUDGET AND DEBT 


The fiseal autonomy of the Irish Free State was 

sompleted on April 1, 1923. Then the collection 

of all duties from taxes was undertaken, a customs 
stem was established, and taxes separate and 
distinet from*those imposed by the British Govern- 
ment were levied. 

Recent budgets for fiscal years ending March 31, in 

_ thousanas of pounds sterling, are: 

Year Receipts Expenditures 

£24,365 apie f 


be tne 496 oT! 
SoA ORL) DSA a ,991 28,850 
aoe, Ate eee 30,229 1,551 
Rte Siere gs. 6 28,771 31,204 
EOE ake 28,792 34,802 
fe tie ee 30,191.5 


he monetary unit is the pound sterling, old par 
xchange, $4,8665; new par $8,2397; 1933 aver- 
$4 2179; 1934 average $5.0393; 1935 average 
4.9018. A comprehensive Curreny became law 
) Aug. 20, 1927. Banknotes in circulation June 


5, 


Imports. Exports. 

RCM ety lelisas ane £61,301,819 £46,803,988 
PRS eR ea sues erst etwsats 56,768,702 44,507,464 
RTE Waal Masia ces hen kee 50,457,477 36,276,11 
Banned p¥¥ eFi sv, 0) Felon 9's 42,574,222 26,940,229 
AUT AT PTOI s (waive. tele 30 Ne Tere a 
BAN in jos 121,7 573,692 

| didy tc, Cree ate eae ea 37,327,933 19,614,639" 


19,983,668. The wool clip, 1934, was} 
iS. 


reveal the act gures 
United States Department 
direct trade are: : i 


Year. i Imports. _Exports.. 
DIG. ryeyeetiees eraecae tr omer $14,421,397 $4,259,812 
19S» ese cade eee 13,724,6 5,363,611 
POST oer, sien RELA ,421,3 2,303,436 
MOS 2 cise ts ataja sa Raeeehee 4,487,178 71,109 
1983. . ove. pean peterts 4,127,538 507,568 
DQ34, «srs ccislg ete igheisteeema tae 7,179,818 683,549 
D9BS. c kus ease x eae weer 7,260,396 583,980 


EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS. 

Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
Of the Iberlan Peninsula, guards the entrance to the 
Mediterranean, The width of the strait dividing 
Europe from Africa is fourteen miles. The Rock 
has been in British possession since 1713. It has 
been elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is 
considered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
has been constructed at its foot. As a naval base its 
position is of the greatest strategic importance. 
The Rock is 234 miles long, % of a mile wide and 
1,396 feet in height; the area is nearly 2 square 
miles; a narrow isthmus connects it with the Spanish 
mainland. os 

The population, census of 1931, was, civil, 17,405 
military, 3,218; naval, 541. There were, 1.032 aliens. 
Birth rate, 1932, was 20.04; death rate, 16.92. 

Gibraltar is a Crown Colony and the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, at present Gen. Sir 
Charles Harington, G. C. B. .(1933), exercises all 
the governmental functions, 

Revenue, 1934, £245,858; expenditures, £275,644. 
There is no debt and no contribution from the Home 
Government. Vessels entering in 1934 numbered 
6,316. In 1934, 2,656 vessels took on 489,168 tons 


of bunker coal. In 1934, 109 tourist liners made 
stops. 
Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports, Exports. 
Ninn Acacic.ac BO 2c. bad 2 mors $143 405 $15,196 
1930. he eo Nem aaete Rieke ote 117,447 8,261 
POST oc’ slow, Law ct sae .e paras 71,548 3,657 
I ore eu oa Ae Pas bf. Seine belt OS * 143,316 4,789 
FUSS Midas ae ce ee ee ae en 125,556 41,554 
POSER? boinc ay. le ee oe eee 253,913 12,556 
POSH Lee Tee. Pe Oe. Sta 402,136 3,242 


Malta, an island 17 miles long by 8 wide and 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was annexe: 
to the British Empire in 1814 following the Napo- 
leonic warg and has been greatly strengthened and 
made into a base for repair and refitment for the 
British fleet, The harbor of Valletta (population 
24,189) has-been improved with a breakwater, but 
it is not large. The area of the island is 92 square 
miles, and the total area, including the neighboring 
islands of Gozo and Comino, is 122 square miles. 
The civil population census of 1931, 241,621. 

The Governor, Lt. Gen. Charles Bonham-Carter, 
C. M. G., appointed Feb. 17, 1936, has a Senate pa) 
nominated and a Legislative Assembly of 32 memb: 
elected by proportional representatives. The Pre- 
mier was Lord Strickland (Count della Catena). 
Following a controversy with the Vatican, the 
British Government, June 24, 1930, suspended the 
constitution of the island, and it reverted to the 
status of a Crown Colony, A Royal Commission, 
aiter investigation in 1931, recommended that the 
constitution be restored and this was agreed to on 
March 2, 1932. Responsible Government was again 
suspended in Nov., 1933. 

Reyenue, 1933-34, £1,160,600; expenditure, £1,- 
065,670; debt, £79,000. 

Imports, 1934, '£3,469,035; exports, £575,089. 
Much money is spent by the British Military forces 
and it is estimated that tourists in 1934-35 spent 
£119,760, for many Far East liners and cruisir 
ships stop at Valletta for at least a day. In 1933" 
1,710 steam vessels of 3,814,566 tons entered Valletta. 

Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
Its area is 3,584 sq. m., and population, cénsus 
of 1931, 347,959. It was administered by mie taad 
under a convention of June 4, 1878, and was an- 
nexed Nov. 5, 1 ; 

The natives, dissatisfied with their status as a 
Crown Colony, asked permission in 1931 to join 
Greece. This was refused. There was a rising 
against the Government in October, 1931, which 
was put down by troops from Egypt. 
tive council was suspended and legislative powers 
conferred on the Governor-in-Council, The Gov- 
ernor is Sir Herbert Richmond Palmer, appointed 
October, 1933. : | 


The legisla- 


: 


e inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
all the remainder are Turkish 
customs, laws and weights 
alien gove MmeneLEGer tia Mpalestine re 1931, 
, 1en than Pa! e. In i 
- about 191,000 (54.8%) were returned as illiterate. 

The island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
vetches, oats, olives, and cotton chief products: 
40 Thirty per cent. of the land area is cultivated. 

Nicosia, population 23,507, is the capital. The 
shief ports are Limassol,’ 15,066; Larnaca; 11,,725; 
Sredtanieny Wet wee E762. boa: 
evenues, , were ,563; expenditures, 
£726,368; in addition there is an annual grant in 
aid from Imperial funds of £92,800. The public 
debt, Dec. 31, 1933, was £615,000. Since 1928 
Cyprus has contributed £10,000 annually to Im- 
perial defence. . 

Imports, 1935, £1,481,941; 1934, £1,419,162; 

exports, 1935, £1,189,006; 1934, £1,079,427. 
In 1934, 1,248 (1,480,875 tons) steam and sailing 
vessels in the foreign trade entered the ports; of 
these, 246 were Italian and, 210 British. Tourists 
numbered 14,702 in 1934 and spent about £120,000. 

Trade of Malta, Gozo and Cyprus with the United 

oe was: 


ed mpo Exports 
MUA NS Cnie 2 ao acivic < as.0 $1,288,281 $185,984 
Rictae Sisal aid oe eo ernie 896,926 37,726 

SA teens b A to's > wie Sk 510,181 22,520 
Bian ake wan oe 09,4 14,271 
Shans» ertece. 395,818 93,024 
rs fatial ore wit 495,494 74,403 


INDIA. 


AREA, of British provinces, 1,094,220 square miles, 
area of protected native states or agencies, 711.032 
square miles. Total India, including Burma, 
1,805,252 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census of Feb. 26, 1931, British 
Provinces 270,561,353. Native States and Agen- 
cies, 80,838,527; total India, 351,399,880 an in- 
crease of 32,513,900, or 10.2%, since 1921. Hindus 
numbered 239,195,140 (an increase of gt Valarie 

its, 


ti . 6,296,763 (an in- 
crease of 32.5%); Sikhs, 4,335,771; Jains, 1,252,105; 
Parsees or Zoro: ans, 109,752; Jews, 24,141; 
of minor religions and those not reported, 2,308,221. 
Density per square mile, 195. 
, CAPITAL, New Delhi; population, 1931, 447,442. 
Viceroy and Governor General, The Marquess of 
Linlithgow (born Sept. 24, 1887), succeeded The 
Marquess of Willingdon, April 18, 1936, for a 
five-year term. 
= India is bounded on the north by Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Thibet; on the east by China, 
: Siam and the Bay of Bengal; on the south by the 
Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian 
£ Sea; on the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian 
Sea, Persia and Afghanistan. Its territory_is as 
. large as that of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountain States. 
y . The climate ranges from the cxtremely hot in 
the southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
west mountains, the whole being tropical in general 
character. The hot season is from April to the end 
De eamaiay 30 t. of th is forested 
. Approxima' per cent. of the area is forested, 
M Gino the timber roducts being sandalwood, 
teak, {tronwood, deo satinwood, date palm, 
7 cocoanut, sago, banyan and acacia. 


ti cultural, 70 per 
Kae ined ee pae Agriculture is 


and than is cultivated in Egypt, 


is estimated at about $100,000,000 
farm work will be found for an ad 
) The r dam isa mile 
of the ecanal’s distributors, 


‘promised cro 
o 13°300,000 people 
mg; the total length 


6,116 miles. Three 
of the canals have bed levels broader than the Su & 
Canal. There are 1,970 bridges. a, Fy 
The new Sutlej Valley irrigation works in the f 
nae district, costing $55,000,000, will irrigate q 
5,108,000 acres, and water crops reaching to a 4 
value of $90,000,000. The first unit was opened 


etc., in the Sukkur project is 


Apr. 12, 1926. ne 
The Canvery Mettur project in Madras, and 
Damodar Canal irrigation scheme in Bengal, two - 


gs, were also put in operation 


Of the 746,094,771 acres in British India in 1932. 
the net cultivated area was 228,835,924 acres. Of 
the 51,010,126 acres under water, 26,727,540 acre ie 
were irrigated by canals; 6,298,155 acres by cana Y 
12,702,146 acres by wells, and 5,282,285 acres by ’ 
other sources. The area irrigated by government 
works in 1931 was about 31,600,000 acres and the 
net return on the capital outlay was 4.7%. x 

Forests covered, in 1933, 261,219 sq. m. of which 
106,179 sq. m. were “reserved forests’ under the 
direct control of the State Forest Department with — 
7,212 sq. m. in addition, “protected’’. pies 

The livestock census of 1930 in British India re- 
turned: Horses, 1,701,000; mules, 75,000; donkeys, 
1,380,000; famels, 520,000. ae oe 31,645,000; 
oxen, 122,985,000; sheep, 25,540,000; and goats, — 
35,943,000. oe 

The chief crops in thousands of* metric tons with 
their acreage (000 omitted) were: tha 

' 1934, 1935. J 
Tons. Acres. Tons 
9,565 34,409 
eres. Aree 1 


other major undertak 
in 1932. 


ard 
909,000 tons; ground nuts, 1,966,000 tons. 
cane sugar output was 3,600,000 tons The U 
tion of tea from 816,000 acres in 1934 was 383,264, 
ibe and of rubber from 177,100 acres, 14,253,0( 


,063,500,000 yards, £8,245,000; eg ee 
31,851,000 ewts., £7,727,000; ground nuts, 511,000 _ 
tons, £4,446,000; castor oil seeds, 69,000 tons, — 
£608,000; linseed,’ 239,000 tons, £2,248,000; oileake, 
348,000 tons, £1,477,000; opium, 212 cwts,, £31,000; 
(also opium in government account, 613 cwts. 
£148,000); rubber, raw, 23,597,000 Ibs., £491,000; 
tea, 325,000,000 Ibs., £15,099,000: tobacco, 26,349, * 
000 Ibs., £582,000; spices, 286,000 cwts., £580,000 
wool, 34,075,000 Ibs., £956,000; hides and 

raw, 452,000 ewts., £821,000; tanned, 227,000 
£1,482,000; lead, pig. 61,460 tons, £1,020 
Manganese ore, 480,000 tons, £604,000; p. 

wax, 929,000 ewts., £1,439,000. <A 


MINING AND TRANSPORTATION 


India has an unusually wide range of minerals, — 
Coal production, 1935, was about 21,178,000 me i 
zy 


tons; copper ore (metal content), 1934, 11,700 
iron ore, 1934, 1,948,000 tons; pig iron, 1935, - 
00 tons; steel ingots, 1935, 879,000 tons; 
(smelter output), 1935, 73,200 tons; big ergy i 
1934, 15,100 tons; zine (metal content), 1935, 59,100 
tons: salt, 1934, 1,995,000 tons; gold, 1935, *00 
kgms., silver, 1935, 181,350 kgms. > : 
India lifted 9,227,000 bbls. of petroleum in 1935; 
10,503,000 in 1934, and 8,743,000 bbls. in 193 se 
The tonnage of 3,620 vessels in the foreign trade 
entering the ports in 1934-35 was 8,899,074. Bom: 
bay, Calcutta and Karachi at the head of the Arabi: 
Sea are the chief ports. 2 = 
The merchant marine of India and Ceylon, July 
1936, was reid oa a of 149 steamships of 217,63 
‘oss tonnage; 18 motor ships of 6,046 tonnag 
5 sailing vessels of 10,205 tonnage. = nae 
India had open for traffic, on March 31, 1934, 
42,958 miles of railways, of which 31,696 mi 
Imperial State lines, and 6,970 Indian State lines. 
Capital outlay to March 31, 1934, had been £663,- 
307,875. Passengers carried during the year 1934-35 — 
numbered 496,591,000; freight tonnage was 94,643,- 
000. Railway development is, not modern, f 
gauges being oad preventing the interchange 
of cars from one line to another. Navigable water: 
ways, inland, amount to 4,000 miles, and there € 
about 200,000 miles of highways. Ber 
In 1935, there were 72,646 registered passenger 
automobiles; 5,296 motor woe aud Ape buses 
Excluding the Native Sta' an vernn 
factories, British India, in 1931, had 6,713 industr : 
establishments subject to the Indian Factories A ay 
employing 1,215,010 persons. The cotton industry 
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BRITISH PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA IN 1931. 


Area in 


in Pop. 


Pop. Area, 
British Provinces. Sq. miles. 1931. ‘Native States and Agencies. |Sq.miles.|_ 1931. 
446,084 
Ajmer-Merwara...... 2,711 560,567||Assam State (Manipur)...... 8,456) laevis 
ns and Nicobar 3,143 29,463||Baluchistan States........... 80,410 403,71 
ica 53,015| 8,784,943]|Baroda State..............-. 8,135) 2,442,924 
54,228 463,492||Bengal States. .............-. 5,423 972,291 
76,843| 49,997,376||Bihar and Orissa States...... - 28,556] 4,642,663 
83,161| 37,590,356||Bombay States (incl. States in 
,360| 25,650,917 Western India Agency)..... 59,560} 4,377,455 
13,786| 6,300,398||Central India Agency........ 52,317 ,615,204 
Chotd. Nagpur... 46. ce te ee 27,065| 6,639,041||Central Provinces States...... 32,081] 2,478,519 
Bombay (Presidency)........| 123,621] 21,102,126||Gwalior State............... 26,38 ,520,708 
SES OIUDAY aiole os alee s sie 3. os 77,035| 17,166,009||Hyderabad State............. 82,698} 14,395,493 
SOME ET ING & cles Siyscs 2 se 46,506 Cp oes Kashmir State. 25 sso2 > sme. oeare 89,80 ,645,339 
Aden 6 Ae gaat 80 50,809)|| Madras States Agency........ 10,644} 6,748,107 
DOG Nee he choices aca 3,707| 14,652,272 GC eo tnd res F ; Cara 
Central Provinces and Berar. . 99,876| 15,472,628|| _‘Travancore................ 7,59. 6,090,462 
Central Provinces........ 2 109) 12,028,863\|Mysore State................ 29,46: 6,554,573 
SESBEDM a Seialtiiareiens arclsiis aie Se +s 7,767 sie Tae Northwest Frontier Province 2 
OOM See ialolaix gaiclsis «ea, > o.¢ 1,582 163,0: (Agencies and Tribal areas) . 25,500} 2,259,305 
SOONG ew ene bib tiecacih.e ea re 593 636,827||Punjab States............... 0,742] 4,909,537 
POD AS Recs eles sive foe cit * 142,260] -46,731,850||Rajputana Agenty.:......... 129,058| 11,223,708 
Northwest Frontier Province. . 13,419} 2,423,380|) Western India States Agency 
(Administrated Territories) : (SIKRBA) cio eae ey wee 2,818] 3,997,290 
jab 99,846 Zatdaaisoe United Provinees States. . 2,218} 1,205,608 
106,295) 48,423, ; —————— So 
82,137| 35,628,184 Total States....... -«-|_° 711,032 80,838,520 
24,158) 12,795,080 Total Provinces. ........ 1,094,220 / 270,561,353 


1,094,220| 270,561,353 


Total Provinces......... 


Total India............  _|1,805,2521351,399,888 


Note—Figures in ialics are included in the totals just preceding them. 


is the most important, there being, in 1931, 502 
spinning and weaving mills, employing 381,265 
workers and operating 8,802,339 spindles and 171,- 
725 looms, and producing 966 million lbs. of yarn and 
472 million lbs. of piece goods. 

Jute mills come next, 99 in number, with 53,900 
power looms and employing 276,530 persons; cot- 
ton ginning and baling, 2,093 establishments, em- 
ploying 126,696\persons. Other industries are trans- 
port, rice mills, engineering, manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, printing, machinery, foundries, lumber, 

. tea factories, woolen goods, sugar, oil and tobacco. 

India in 1932 accepted the terms of the Ottawa 
Conference granting preferences (mostly 10%) to 
imports from the United Kingdom. The Indian 
Legislative Assembly, by a vote of 70 to 65, on March 
30, 1936, voted to give the necessary six months’ 
notice of its termination of the Ottawa agreement. 


POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA. 


The cities of above 100,000 inhabitants with their 
population, by the census of Feb. 26, 1931, are: 


City Pop. City. (0) 
Calcutta (with Madura. ..,...:~ 182,018 

suburbs)..... 1,485,582)||Srinagar......... 173,573 
Calcutta proper. 1,161,410||Patna........... 159,690 
Bombay. . 1,161,383||Mandalay . . 147,932 

as. . 647,230}|Shoiapur . 144,654 

Hyderabad 466,894|| Jaipur. 144,179 
Dyer <<. . 47,442|| Bareilly 144,031 
Lahore 429,747||Trichinopol 142,843 
Rangoon ; 
Ahmedaba 
Bagalore........ 6,470||Indore.......... 127,327 
Lucknow........ 274,659||Jubbulpore. ..... 124,382 
Amritsar........ 264,840|/Peshawar........ 121,866 
BECBT GCI a. esi - 5 1 263,565}|Ajmer....,.....119,524 
IEGOR Be ws ssn.’ 50,187||Multan........... 119,457 
Cawnpore..:.... 243,755||Rawalpindi...... 119,284 
7 Oe 229,764||Baroda.......... 112,862 
Nagpur... ......215,.165|/Moradabad..... . 110,562 
Boenares....4.... 205,315||Salem........ --- 102,179 
Allahabad....... 183,914 ‘ 


The proportions of the working population, 1931, 
engaged in agriculture was 66.4%; in trade, 5.13%! 
in industries, 9.95%; and in transport, 1.52%. 
Villages, in 1931, exceeded 500,000 in number. 

The birth and death rates in British India (regis- 
tered population, 1933, 265,688,864) have been: 


, Rates... 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932.. 1933. 1934. 
pith... ..: 33.5 36.0 34.4 34.1 35.7 33.7 
pgth wes 20.9 26:8 24.9, 21.8 22.5 24.9 

2 1931 Europeans numbered 168,134 (males, 


117,336; females, 50,798), and Anglo-Indians, 138,- 
395 (males, 71,247; females, 67,148). The English 
language, 1931, is native to 319,000 and 3,600,000 
know English, 

Tn 1933-34, in British India, there were 221,852 
“recognized” educational institutions with 12,491,796 
scholars. Of these, 38,466 schools with an enroll- 
ment of 1,612,472 were exclusively for girls; about 
9,000,000 girls in addition were under instruction in 
boys’ schools. There were also 34,872 ‘‘unrecog- 
nized” schools with 681,094 scholars. There were 


10 universities with 10,762 men students; 231 arts 
and science colleges for men with 76,852 students, 
and 24 for women with 1,817 students; and 438 
preppsional and training colleges for men with 
8,249 students, and 218 for women with 7,417 
students. 

The census of 1931 returned of all above 10 years 
of age, 28,131,315 (23,962,279 males and 4,169,036 
females) as able to read and write, and 321,628,003 
(156,243,305 males and 165,384,698 females) as 
unable to read and write. 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
exceed 6,000 in number and associated are well over 
50,000 Indian workers. They conduct over 12,000 
“recognized” schools, operate more than 200 hos- 
Pitals and many centers for welfare work. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan- 
guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
States. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly 
to its religious beliefs and social rules, many of them 
with fanaticism. 

The problem in India is always how to get enough 
food for the people—that is, enough to stave off 
starvation. Famines and scourges are frequent, 
and obstacles to efficient use of the natural resources 
are ever present in the-eonservatism of the people 
and disinclination to change. , 

The Legislative Assembly in September, 1929, by 
a very large majority, enacted a law, introduced by 
& Hindu member, raising the um age for mar- 
riage of girls to 14 years and the age of consent to 16. 
There was a rush of Indians to marry off their chil- 
dren before the law went into effect, April 1, 1930. ~ 

Women have had the vote in some provinces 
since 1924, 

India had, In 1925-26, 613,996 acres under opium. 
This was reduced to 143,750 acres in 1927. The 
Government of India on June 11, 1926, announced 
that it had decided to end opium exports for other 
than strictly medical purposes by effecting a 10 
per cent. reduction in 1927 and sein pe tr that 
reduction yearly so that the last experts will take 
place in 1935. The exports will be under a system 
of direct sales to the Government of the importing 
country. The revenue from opium in 1924-25 was 
£3.798,000; in 1925-26, £4,150,000; in 
£4,331,000; in 1927-28, [ i: 


£2/449,000; in 
£1 000; in 1931-32, 
in 1933-34, £1,196,000; 


‘970, in 1932-33, 
£712,000; ahd in 1934-35 
£536,000, and in 1935-36 £459,000. 

THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 


The British regular forces in India are paid by the 
Indian Exchequer. The expenditure in 1933-34, 
444,200,000 rupees ($162,577,200), and in 1934-35, 
419,600,000 rupees ($153,673,600). The estimate 
for 1935-36 was 499,077,000 rupees ($162,622,200). 
The stren in 1935 


the Indian Army ae 00; of the Indian Territorial 


bce gp being one British to three natives. 
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trained under the supervision of British officers who 
act in an advisory capacity), about 40,000. 

The British Army in India is organized with Indian 

Army (native) in brigades and divisions, the nat 
n 
935, there were 45 British infantry battalions, 118 

native; 5 British cavalry regiments, 21 native. The 
horse (4 batteries); field (44 batteries); and garrison 
(8° batteries) artillery; the tank corps (8 companies) 
and Royal Air Force are wholly British. The native 
army has 20 pack artillery batteries, 25 engineer 
companies and 4 signal companies. Eight regiments, 
in 1923, were wholly officered by Indians as to com- 
pany or squadron officers. 

The Commander-in-Chief in India is Gen. Sir 
Robert A. Cassels, G. C. B. (1935). 

The British Air Forces in India is composed of 8 
Squadrons with a personnel of 222 officers, and 2,424 
other ranks. 

The Royal Indian Navy is composed of 5 sloops, a 
surveying vessel and a patrol boat. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


The new Capitol buildings at New Delhi, which 
took 19 years to build, were opened with great pomp 
Feb. 10, 1931, by the viceroy Lord Irwin. 

Great Britain officially defines British India as 
that part of the Indian peninsula which is directly 
under British rule, but the technical delimitation of 
British India shades off into other areas, where 
British influence predominates and is virtually 
complete. The British imperial status was given 
when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
Tadia in 1876. 

To the Secretary of State for India in the Cabinet 
at Westminster is intrusted the administration of 
the Indian Empire. He is assisted by a council of 
from 8 to 12 members, at least one-half of whom 
have lived in India. Appropriations of revenues 
must receive a majority of the votes in Council. 

A reorganization of the Indian Government has 
consolidated the departments under three heads: 
Commerce; Industries and Labor; Education, Health 
and Lands, together with a Board of Revenue to 
shape a definite taxation licy. ~ 

In India there is a Peete rsd consisting ‘of the 
Governor General and two Chambers, the Council 
of State (of whom 33 are elected and 27 nominated), 
and a Legislative Assembly eae 1921), with 
104 elected members and 41 nominated, of whom 26 
are to be official members. The president is elected. 

This legislature has power, subject to certain 
Testrictions, to enact laws for all persons in British 
India, for all British subjects within other parts of 
India, and for all native Indian subjects in any other 
parts of the world. The Governor General, after 

consent obtained from the King and Par- 
liament, may enact measures essential to the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India, against the 
wish of the Council or Assembly. The foreign and 
oer department is directly under the Governor- 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, OF 1935 


The Government of India Act passed by a large 
majority in Parliament over the opposition of the die- 
hard Conservatives and the Laborites, received royal 
assent on Aug. 2, 1935. On Aug. 6, it was announced 
that the Marquess of Linlithgow had been ap- 

inted Viceroy of India to succeed the Earl of 
wilt don on the expiration of his five-year term 
in April, 1936. He had spent two seasons as Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, and was Chairman of the Joint Committee of 
Parliament which spent two years in ing the 

roposed Indian reforms and drafting the All- 
Fdia 3 Federation bill which in its enacted form takes 
up 431 printed pages. To him will fall the great 
task of launching the new Federal system and 
oe the set-up of the new Provincial Legis- 


tures. 

The India Act establishes a federation embracing 
British India and the Native States with a wide 
measure of autonomy for the eleven provinces as 
set up and for responsibility at the center. The 
Viceroy must also negotiate instruments of accession 
with native princes. The Viceroy will have a coun- 
cil of Ministers answerable to the National Legis- 
Jature; he will administer the “reserved depart- 
ments”, India’s foreign affairs and defense, through 
co! ors; and May act on his own responsibility 
in other depattments in certain cases including pre- 
servation of the peace, s: financial stabil- 
ity and credit, safeguarding the orities and the 

nsionary rights of public servants, preventing 
Miacrimination against British subjects and British 
goods, and protecting the rights of any Indian State 
and its ruler. He can only be overruled by the 
Government o oe ito Se veto any bill or 
reserve it for decision ndon. 

The National ture sitting at Delhi, com- 
posed of an Upper House, or Council of State, will 
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consist of 156 Representatives of the Provinces 
elected directly and not more than 104 Representa- 
tives of the Native States (about 600 in number 
scattered through India covering 711,000 sq. m., 
with a total population of 81,000,000). One-thirc 
of the members retire every year. The House of 
Assembly—elected indirectly for five years unless 
sooner dissolved—will have 250 Representatives of 
the Provinces and 125 of the hereditary States. 
The Parliament has a general right of discussion and 
criticism with a qualified authority over finance 
and a right of legislation. If the Chambers disagree 
over legislation provision is made for a joint sitting. 

The Legislative Assembly of British India elected 
in November, 1934, has 145 Members—41 nominated 
by the Government, 52 returned by ‘‘separate” 
electorates (Moslems, 30; British, 9; Landowners, 7; 
commerce, 4; and Sikh, 2) and 52 elected by “general” 
constituencies (of these the Congress party won 44). 
The hig strength of the Congress party and allies 
was 60. 


The franchise in the eleven Provinces is to .be- 


increased from 7,000,000 voters, including 315,000 
women, to 35,000,000, including 6,000,000 women 
(14% of the population). The franchise is based on 
property qualifications and a fairly high educational 
standard. Provision is made for communal rep- 
resentation so that special minorities—Moslem, 
Christian, untouchables, etc., may be assured of 
representation. 

he eleven Provinces as set up are: Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab 
Sind, Central Provinces, United Provinces, an 
Northwest Provinces. Delhi has, like Washington 
a separate administration. Each Province wil) 
have a Governor appointed by the King, a Cabinet 
and Legislature set_up on similar lines except that 
in m, Orissa, Punjab, Central Provinces and 
United Provinces there will be but one chamber. 

The Governor may override the Legislature on 
appropriation bills, and may issue ordinances on 
certain occasions. 

The Communist party was outlawed on July 26, 
1935. The National Congress party split away from 
Gandhi's conservative leadership, Malaviya leading 
the irreconcilable faction, 

Tne government policy—‘the natural issue of 
India’s progress is the attainment of Dominion 
status’’—was pledset by Sir Samuel Hoare, Seere- 
tary of State for India in the House, Feb. 6, 1935, 
although no reference is made to “‘Dominion Status” 
in the Act. 


GOLD AND THE BUDGETS. 


Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of people, - 


as a reserve against famine, and to form a “marriage 
dot.” The wealthy princes have accumulated 
enormous sums. In 1925 it was estimated that 
India’s hoarded gold amounted to $2,500,000,000 
and its silver hoardings in various forms to $2,750,- 


000. 

The net recorded imports of gold into India from 
1873 to 1930 totalled $2.800,000,000. In the nine- 
year period from 1922 to 1930, it absorbed ge! 
of the world’s mine production (about $963,000, 0 
out of $3,505,000,000). Net imports, April, 1930 to 
March 30, 1931, were 127,518,200 rupees (about 
$46,748,000 at par). ginning in June, 1931, an 
outflow of gold set in, due to the high price cf gold 
in Europe, and from Sept. 21, 1931, when Great 
Britain went off the gold standard, to Dec. 31, 
1932, the on oon was 14,500,000 
about $298,700, bh 
ar 1931-32 totaled 579,800,000 rupees ($212- 
06,800), in 1932-33, 655,200,000 rupees ($239, 
803,200), and in 1933-34, 570,500,000 rupees _($208,- 
232,500). The bulk of the gold went to the London 
bullion market for sale to the highest bidder. Net 
imports of silver, 1932-33, was 7,300,000 rupees 
($2,671,800), and in 1933-34, 100,000 rupees ($36,- 
500). India, in 1933, ratified the world silver agree- 
ment. 


Recent budgets in thousands of rupees and thou- 
sands of dollars (converted at rupee = 36.6 cents) 
are: 


ee 000 aes 
Year. 000 Rupees. Upees. if 
1930-31 1,245,956 456,020 1,361,801 498,419 
1931-32 1,207,694 443,01 1,344,278 492,006 
1932-33 1,299,629 475,664 1,278,145 467,801 
33 ,243,516 455,670 1,241,055 454,206 
1934-35 1,233,800 451,708 1,218,600 446,008 
1935-36 ,210,000 442,860 1,209,452 442,659 


The public debt, as of March 31, 1935, was 12,357,- 
400,000 rupees ($4,695,812,000 at average of ex- 
change). About 81% was contracted for productive 
D 8S, principally railways and irrigation. 

ote circulation, on July 31, 1936, was 1,606,- 
000,000 rupees, against which the Government held 
415,000,000 rupees in gold at home and 29,000,000 

abroad; 666,000,000 rupees in silver, and 715,- 


Tu 
000,000 rupees in foreign assets. The Indian Cur- 


fine ozs. — 
Net export of gold in fiscal] — 


on ie ee 


a 


Pee ne 


aD 


opened. 1 1, 1935. : 
The rupee followed the pound sterling off the gold 
standard Sept. 21, 1931. It averaged 33.69 cents in 
931; 26.34 cents in 1932; 35.03 cents in 1933; 37.88 
cents in 1934, and 36.96 cents in 1935. On Sept. 30, 
- 1936, the rate was 38.17 cents. y 
“4 Foreign trade, sea borne, excluding Government 
stores and Government gold and silver, in rupees, 
for eight years (ending March 31), was: 
% 3 Mer- Gold and 5 
chandise Silver 
37,29,42,646 


ie 
_ Imports 


141,00,00,000 
Total 
345,50,38,110 


Exports 


- March 81. 
i f £50,018,555 


Imports 
929-30 £42,100,809 
0 36,711,288 


Bab a... 41,535,000 
t Britain in 1934-35 furnished 40. 


27,441,904 55,082,367 
31,452,073 64,403,655 
kim is a state of India in the Himalayas, 
th from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles, 
and population in 1931 was 109.808, composed of 
utias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed 
| Maharajah, H. H. Tashi Namgyal, under a 
ish protectorate. 
. , fruits and woolen cloth are the products. 
untry is undeveloped. 
Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 
Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of 
1a. Area iS 2,508 pquare miles, and population 
Timber wealth is large, but the use of the 
is for a penal settlement, a_ self-supporting 
munity of 11,500. is the chief Interest. The 
ives fe: pygmy jungle-dwellers, expert with 
8p nae and arrow, and very savage. 
ie. ervopes puaness 2 sailes from apdoman 
\ds, have square miles of area an opu- 
0 n of 9,481 in 1931, oe 


te. BURMA 
Z - 610 sq. m. (including the Shan States, 


,335 Sq. m.). 

PULATION, census of 1931, 667,146, mostly 
3urmans; about 1,250,000 Shans, 1,000,000 Karens 
TE egg Ret 
On a anese, ow ar 
_ Buddhists. be 
-CAPITAL—Rangoon, 


[ pop., 1931, 400,415. Man- 
jay has, 1931, 147,032. * 


5 eerner, pammancer A: D. Cochrane, R: N. (re- 


ed) Feb. 11, 
Burma is bounded on the north by Thibet and 
, on the Hast by China and Siam, on the south 
he Bay of Bengal, and on the west by the Bay 
and the Provinces of Bengal and Assam 
1 India. Since the first Burma war in 1826 

has portion by portion been taken by the British 
and, shdugh geographically and racially a separate 
ntity, has been administered as part of British 
India. In 1923 the Bi) territory was made a 
_ Governor's Province with a Legislative Council of 
re 03 oe (80 elected and 23 nominated and ex- 


‘0 Te 


ponsit 
e, mee 
and’ nee ting 


Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was detached 
from British India, made a Crown Colony, and 
given a constitution of her own. Under the new 
law, 10 members are provided for and a Senate of 
36 members and a House of Representatives of 
132 members. ‘ ' 
The Irriwaddy River is navigable for_900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300, The 
eae of the railroads, government-owned, 


The reserved forests, 1934, have an area of 31,533 
sq. m. The output of teak by lessees was 291,484 
tons. The output of tin was 3.157 tons; of tungsten 
ore, 1.246 tons; of silver, 5,792,019 ounces, and of 
petroleum, 6,066,000 bbls. 

Revenue, 1934-35, was 85,100,000 rupees, and ex- 
penditures, 82,300,000 rupees. Sea-borne com- 
merce, 1934, was 266,800,000 rupees. 


BRITISH MALAYA, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENT. 


ARBA, Singapore Island, 225 sq. m.; Penang Island, 
,189 sq. m.; Province Wellesley, 282 Sd, m.; 
Malacca, 637 sa. m.; Pangkor (Dindings), Christ- 
mas Island, Labuan and the Cocos Islands, 276 

Sq. m.; total, 1,531 sq. m. 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 1,114,015. The 

estimated population of British Malaya which 

includes both the Federated and Unfederated 

Malayan States in 1934 was 4,413,830, of which 

Malays numbered 2,075,000;-Chinese, 1,649,000; 

eae 596,780; Europeans, 19,350, and Eurasians 

CAPITAL, Singapore, pop., 1931, 445,719; est'd 
1935, 572,310. 

Governgr, Sir Shenton Thomas, K. C. M. G. (1934); 
also "High Commissioner for the Federated Malay 
States; High Commissioner for the Unfederated 
Malay States; High Commissioner for Brunei, and 
British Agent for North Borneo and Sarawak. 

The Straits Settlement is a Crown Colony, in 
which Singapore, an island twenty-seven iniles long 
by fourteen wide, area, 225 square miles, is the chief 
port. Singapore just misses being the southernmost 
point of Asia by a half-mile water cbannel. The 
Johore Causeway has now been completed, joining 
It with the mainland and affording through train 
Service between Bangkok and Singapore. It is at 
the funnel point of the Strait of Malacca, which 
extends between the Malay Pe ula and the 
Island of Sumatra, the great water highway between 
India and China. 

The British House of COmmons voted in 1923 to 
spend £11,000,000 to make Singapore an impreg- 
nable naval and aircraft base. That sum has been 
greatly exceeded. Already heavily fortified it is, in 
strategic position, the Gibralter of the Far East. 

A series of powerful 18-inch guns have been mounted 

at Cape Changi, many 13}4-inch guns are in position 

in other batteries; great nests of modern anti-aircraft 

guns are in place, also powerful searchlights and 

listeners, aS well as stout steel nets within all harbors 

bid girs" oe ae es. ii 

undred years ago the island, owned by the 

Sultan of Johore on the mainland, was a departed 

Jungle save for a little fishing village. Sir Stamford 

Raffles in 1819 obtained it for the East India Com- 

pany for a small fee and in two years the little - 

trading centre he established had a population of 

10,000. Singapore has been developed and main- 

tained as a free port and is now a huge eity of over 

500,000 Rogue on, carrying on trade valued at 

$1,000,000,000 annually, with shipping of all sorts 

amounting to 29.000.000 tons yearly, and is pri- 
marily a trans-shipping point. 

The railway, state owned and operated, runs from 
Singapore horth on the west side of the mountain 
range to Padang ar on the border connecting 
there with the Royal Siamese railway, There are 
ports om tie wet. oasts "rhe total Maieyan ame 

te) e west coast. e total alayan : 
track mileage, 1934, was 1,072. j yen Be 

There entered the port of Singapore in 1934 
13,643 vessels, exclusive of native craft, of 29,819,28 
tonnage, Singapore ranks as the seventh port o 
ba By Raed 4. : f 

e revenue of the Straits Settlement, in 1934, 

Was $8.34,244,603; expenditure, $8.30,937,262; debt, 

1, 1935, was $8.59,257,302, all f public 
tates 


works, and $8.80,185,714 for the Federated ; 
Government. 


ee 
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‘The unit of currency is the Straits dollar, old par 
value, $0.5678, which had an average value in 1930 
of $0.559; 1931, $0.5245; 1932, $0.4040; and 1933, 
$0.3847. The new par value is $0.9613 and the 
average rate of exchange, in 1934, was $0.5901; 
and in 1935, $0.57173. 

The Federated Malay States, three of which 
had been under British protection since 1874, joined 
in a treaty in 1896 consolidating the administrative 
federation and were placed under a Federal Council, 
legislative and administrative, in 1909. 

The Federated States are: Perak, area, 7,800 
square miles; Selangor, 3,150 sq. m.; Negri Sembilan, 
2,550 sq. m.; Pahang, 14,148 sq. m.; total, 27,648 
Sq. M.; population, census of 1931, 1,713,096. There 
are about 650,000 Malays, 600,000 Chinese, and 400,- 
000 natives of India and about 6,500 Europeans. 
Males outnumber the females about 2 to 1, due to 
‘the number of Chinese and Indian immigrants. 
The largest. town is Kuala Lumpur in Se or, 
which has about 80,000 inhabitants. 

Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, camphor 
and nepah and oil palm. Under rubber cultivation 
were 1,523,278 acres, and production was 475,000 
tons in 1934, and 424,000 tons in 1935. Tin output 
in 1934, was 36,385 tons, and in 1935, 41,400 tons. 

Revenue of the Federated Malay States, 1934, 
was: $5.54,380,000; expenditure, $S.47,965,000; 
debt, Dec. 31, 1934, $S.96,185,714, but there was a 
surplus balance $S.44.227,376. Imports, 1933, 
were $S.67,129,150, 1934, $S.84,731,059: exports, 
1933, $S.107,943,459, 1934, $S.198,306,646. 

The Unfederated Malay States are Johore 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu. Their 
area aggregates 23,355 square miles, and population, 
census of 1931, 1,528,100. Johore has been a pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain since 1885, the rights of 
suzerainty protection, administration and _ control 
of the other four were transferred from Siam to 
Great Britain by treaty in 1909. Each state is 
under a native sultan with a British adviser. Rub- 
ber is the chief product, 1,231,850 acres in 1931 
producing 308,918,400 pounds. Rice and copra also 


poy g a enues, 1934, $S.19,051,946; agere- 
gregate revenues, 4 -19,051,946; 
ate * eee 1934, $S.22,182,733; debt, 


British North Borneo has 31,106 square miles 
area, with 270,043 population, census of 1931, chiefly 
Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aboriginal 
tribes inland. . 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. . 

Revenue, 1933, £275,652; expenditure £189,651; 
imports £438,287; exports, £746,720. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,500 square miles, and population, census of 
1931, 30,135, of which 35 were Europeans. A British 
Resident is in control. 

Revenue, 1933, £67,755; expenditure, £60,061; 
debt, £44,683; imports, £281,373; exports, £255,621. 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 42.000 square miles. Its population 
is estimated at about 600,000. The chief towns are 
the capital, Kuching, 23 miles up_the Sarawak 
River, and Sibu, 60 miles up the Rejang River, 
which is navigable for large steamers. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
gutta percha, gutta jelutong, cutch, petroleum, 
birds’ nests, fish, oil, nuts and sugar. The Rajah 
is H. H. Charles Vyner Brooke, great-nephew of 
James Brooke, the Englishman to whom the Sultan 
of Brunei gave the Government in 1842. 

The output of petroleum was: 1935, 4,975,000 
bbis.; 1934, 5,140,000 bbls. ; 1933, 4,490,000 bbls. 

' Revenue, 1933, $8.3,588,580; expenditure, naa 

549,074; debt, none; imports, 1933, $S.11,348,622; 
exports, $8.14,335,898. The chief exports are ben- 
zine, fuel oil, kerosene, rubber, petter, machinery, 
opium, ssgo, flour, jelutong, copra, dried fish and 
bird’s nests. : 

The ate trade of British Malaya was, im- 
ports, 19 4, $8.471,435,000;° 1933, $8.362,091,000; 
exports, 1934 $8.568,487,000; 1933, $8.402,685,000. 
The United States took of the exports in 1934, $8.- 
188,555,000; and in 1933, $S8.125,292,000, mostly 
rubber. : 

Trade of British Malaya with the United States 


Exports 

....$14,641,314 $239,164,154 
600, 144,031,892 
4,735,018 83,072,624 
496,61 34,806,026 
2,397,316 _-_ 59,912,368 
,215,543 105,498,853 
4,500,127 129,159,923 


,000 acres. 
In 1934, 218,695,000 Ibs. valued at £9,670,865 were 


The rubber acreage of all British Malaya in 1934, 
was 3,134,798, and the amount of rubber produced 
459,836 tons. Under the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee agreement of May 7, 1934 
the quota assigned to Malaya was: For 1934, 504,000 
+, 1935, 588,000; 1936, 569,000; 1937, 589,000; 
and 1938, 602,000. Gross exports in 1934. were ‘ = 
1,514,000,000 Ibs. valued at £32,557,000, of whieh — 
the United States took 759,000,000 Ibs. 

The tin mines are largely in the Federated Malay 
States which in 1933 produced 23,924 of the total of 
24,905 tons. Under the tin control scheme of the 
International Agreement adopted in March, 1931 
the quota for British Malaya is 71,940 tons based on 
74.7% ore, as compared with 46,490 tons for Bolivia; 
36,330 for Netherland; India, 10,890 for Nigeria, 
and 9,800 for Siam. The export in 1934 was 50,186 
tons valued at £11,284,000. 


OTHER ASIATIC POSSESSIONS. 
ADEN AND PERIM. 


Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
southern end of the Red Sea, and has 80 sq. m. of 
area, in Aden proper, and 42,000 sq. m. including 
protectorate areas. The population, ineluding 
Perim (5 sq. m.), an island in the Red Sea, in 1931, 
was 50,809, mostly Mohammedans. It is the prin- 
cipal commercial center for the Arabian peninsula, 
and the entreport for the Red Sea markets of Ethi- 
opia, Eritrea and the Somalilands. In 1934-35 im- 
ports were valued at £8,862,000—cotton goods, f 
grain, coal, sugar and foods—and exports at £2,167,- ; 
000—salt, coffee, gum, hides, cotton goods and foods. 

Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

Aden is a free port, an important coaling station, 
and has an excellent harbor. In 1934, 1,627 vessels 
of 6,800,280 net tonnage entered the port; and in * 
1935, 1,875 vessels. 

Aden, in 1932, was taken from the administration 1 
of the Presidency cf Bombay, and made a Chief’ , 
Commissionership under the Governor-General of 
India, but it was restored to the status of a Crown 
Colony by the new Government of India Act of 1935, 
to date from Apr. 1 fe 

Trade of Aden with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. I ts. Exports. 


, $2,456,556 
LOGO Ds $i. BE rae ins toate ae 3 1,741,825 
SR an. liao ips bw 99,366 1,260,41 
oe ee Payee 79,81 893 
BOSS i. 33 ata). uaegoe at tee 1,041,679 
LS ee a iy 916,035 
Fh) eee mors 971,789 | 


Sokotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,382 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian coast, 
in the Persian Gulf, the total area being 250 square 
miles, and the population 120,000, mostly Mo- 
hammedans. Pearl fishing is the chief interest. 
The average value of the pearls taken each year 
exceeds $5,000,000. The Persian government in 
1930 sent a protest to the League of Nations declar- 
ing that the islands were not British territory but 
Persian possessions. Imports in 1934-35 were valued 
at £704,984, and exports at £468,109. 

The petroleum production has become important, 
being, in 1935, 1,265,000 bbls.; in 1934, 285,000 bbls. 
and in 1933, 31,000 bbls. 

CEYLON. © 

Ceylon, a Crown Colony since 1802,is an island as 
large as the State of West Virginia. Offthesouthern  _ 4 
tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, with 25,332 square 
miles of area and, 1931, 5,306,871 of population, 


vided: Buddhists, 2,770,000; Hindus, 982,000; ~ 
or endadans: 302,000; Christians, 444,000. Co- 
lombo (population, 1931, 284,155), is the chief eity. 

The Governor is Sir inald E. Stubbs, G. C. i 


. G., appointed Oct. 7, 1933. 

Mane Hobe 1,125 miles of Government-owned rail- 
roads. In 1934 vessels of a net tonnage of 12,046,920 J 
entered the port of Colombo. 

Of the total of 16,212,400 acres, 3,500,000 are tilled, 
and 456,000 pastureland. Products are coconuts, 
rubber, cinnamon, tea and grains. Tea is the most 
important, the plantations covering 400 

orted, of which 155,238,000 lbs. went to Great” 
Britain and 10,435,000 Ibs. to the United States. 
Rubber exports, in 1934, were 178,556,000 Ibs., 
valued at 3,774,348, of which 78,859,000 Ibs. went ~ 
to the United States. fi 

There were 88 plumbago mines working at the 
end of 1934—and the exports for the year aggregated 
281,385 cwts., valued at £110,312. There are hun- 
dreds of small gem quarries. The exports of copra 
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ee, 6il, 1,397,000 cwts., £697,381; desiccated coconuts, 

647,000 cwts., £275,650 mon exports were 


. _ Cinna: 
valued at £77,630; citronella oil (1,527,868 lbs.) at 
“£53,589, and areca nuts at £66,370. 


, ,_.Trade was: — Imports. ~ pO! 
MOBO foetet hiss Sec ahs c's 8 £22,659,964 £21,853,792 
BReSORI Se. 8. evacecg tee 16,375,744  15,565,2 
TERRES Ge este te 14,703,675 14,162,775 
i PERI ess 8 Nees lc 13,286,000 13,458,000 
NE an arenes 14,406,400 17,587,333 
RISO Rn chek: fos « 17,062,575 18,916,125 


-—~__—~-Revenue, 1933-34, £7,957,000; expenditure, £6,- 

952,000; debt, £15,958,000, and 3,000,000 rupees, 
all for public works. 

_ —~. Trade with the United States was: 


, imports Exports 
REL OO Pe rete aicts oral vis: siace o's $2,847,174 $32,437,229 
TCR Sic ldiae oe ee 795,644 20,706,651 
TIED: Goa ae ad eee aaa 1,258,331  10,905,7 
OSD eee eo uicin es 5,543. a 737,033 5,914,933 
SSRN Cec Sa lackt ays na. 00 aim 3 $15,732 7,013,847 
| GEES SAP At a a 1,255,739 11,566,622 
Ss ieee Em NS a-s ots sted es 1,259,686 11,374,329 


_ The Maldive Islands are 400 miles south-west 
trom. Ceylon, with 70000 population, almost all 
-Mohammedans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts 
are the products, 
rt HONG KONG. 
wernor General, Andrew Caldecott, C. M. G., ap- 
pointed Oct. 22, 1935. 
British Hong Kong is a Crown Colony acquired in 
1841, and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
miles from Canton. The island is 11 miles long; 
area, 32 square miles: including the new territory, 
Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of the colony 
is 391 square miles, The population by the cen- 
ied 1931 was 849,751, non-Chinese numbering 


Hong Kong is an important. British station of 
at strategic value, commercially as well as naval. 
ong Kong is the gateway between the east and 
d one of the greatest trans-shipment 


: “en ee 
ey ste 

% 239 1 ons. ; : 
“2 ‘he merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 
05 steamships of 277,087 gross tonnage; 17 motor 
8 of 34,912 tonnage, and 2 sailing vessels of 712 


HK$500,900,000. Exports, 1935, 

; 1,000,000; 1934, HK$325,100,000; 1933, 
‘ 403,100,000. In 1935, China took 49% of the 
exports (HK$132,804,000), and supplied 33.8% of 
the imports (HK$123,314,000) ; the United Kingdom, 
_ 2.7% of the exports (HK$7,553,000), and 6.5% of 
the imports (HK$23,897,000); the United States, 
EB%, and 7.3% respectively. The import of treasure 
ie 935 was HK $38,783,000, and the export HK$215,- 


000. — 
\ eyerhe: 1934, was HK$29,574,286; expendi- 
-HK$31,149,150; debt, £1,485,733. Military 
ense was HK$6,000,000. 
> silver, and averaged $0.3385 in 1080, 80,2346 
é iy j ts in ; E 
30.0846 in 1933: 50,2928 


pe of 
n 1931; 
in 1933; $0.3872 in 1934, 
The rate of Sept. 30, 1936, 


" 
‘Trade with the United punts was: 
r 


mports. Exports. 

G5 SAE Cee $19,566,176 $11,665,364 

ATeta Age are 8° .... 16,987,045 9,002,074 

PAG SSS oie ae »379,883 5,828,641 
Sect cisials b dials 9,694,620 4,276,798 
Reimer haan e 5 8,562,582 3,938,660 
REP ere is. sss, Are 9,039,932 5,279,950 
Sage Se es 9,026,264 5,279,950 

+S NITIES ate aivicet Sp LOd, 710 8,966,940 


__ UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
. ye ee pert cae Province is administered 
“Gunes ani 985 or mien 1674 390" ere Kune 


an; 6,529,784 natives (Bantus or pure negroid); 
529 elecice (178,443 in Natal egroid) ; 


i f alone), and 


682 eHlored (Malay, Hottentot, and mixed 


totaled 2,109,000 cwts., valued at £616,294; coconut | 


races, of wh 


Cape Province. . 

Orange Free State. 

Natal ] x * 

CAPITALS, Cape Town (seat of Legislature), 
population (all) census of 1931, 270,459; Europeans 
only, census of 1931, 150,914; Pretoria (seat of 

Government), population (all) census of 1931, 

96,854: Europeans only, census of 1931, 62,138. 

Other cities, Europeans, only, census of 1931, 

Johannesburg, 203,298 (all, 378,593); Durban, 

86,288; Port Elizabeth, 43,924; Bloemfontein, 

281503; East London, 27,801; Germiston, 23,956; 

Pietermaritzburg, 21,581; Kimberley, 18,678. 
Governor General, the Earl of Clarendon, born June* 

7, 1877, appointed Jan., 1931; term extended 

May, 1935. 

Premier, Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog (External Affairs). 

Minister of Justice and Deputy Premier, Gen. J. C. 
Smuts. = 

Minister of Finance, N. C. Havenga. 

Minister of Native Affairs, P. G. W. Grobler. 

Minister of Mines, P. Duncan. 

M ed of the Defense, Railways and Harbors, Oscar 

row. 

High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland, and High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in the Union of South Africa, 
Sir William H. Clark, appointed June 18, 1934. 

The Union of South Africa is a Dominion within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. As a 
result of the Imperial Conference of 1980 and the 
subsequent adoption of the Statute of Westminster 
South Africa now enjoys the status of an indepen- 
dent State, and every vestige of control by either the 
British Parliament or the British Government has 
been removed. The Union, formed in 1910, includes 
the two former Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal and the one-time Boer Republics of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The former 
German territory of South West Africa is adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the Union under Mandate 
from the League of Nations- 

Legislative power rests with a Senate and a House 
of Assembly. The system of Government is mod- 
elled upon that of Great Britain, namely, by a Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, who are members of the 
Legislature and who continue in office as long as 
they possess the confidence of a majority in Parlia- 
ment. The Senate consists of forty members, 
each with a £500 property qualification. Thirty- 
two Senators are elected and eight are nominated 
by the Cabinet. The normal life of a Senate is for 
a period of ten years, but provision is made for a 
dissolution of the Senate by the Government, under 
certaln circumstances. The House of Assembly 
consists of 150 members normally elected for a 
period of five years, but Parliament can be dis- 
solved at any time by the Government if it feels 
that it no longer possesses the confidence of the 
electorate, or if it is forced te do so by an adverse « 
vote in the House. Representation is: Cape, 
61; Natal, 16; Transvaal, 57; Orange Free State, 16. 

There is an elected Provincial Council in each of 
the four Provirices, with an Administrator and Execu- 
tive Council appomted by the Union Government. 
The powers of the Provincial Councils are restricted 
to purely local matters. The nion of South 
Africa is a Unitary State and not a Federation. 

The Assembly on March 4, 1930, passed an alien 
quota bill limiting to 50 the number of immigrants 
to be admitted annually from any country except 
the 12 Nordic nations of Europe, the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States; on Apr. 11 ex- 
tended the Parliamentary and Provincial franchise 
to all white women in South Africa by a majority of 
39; and on May 22 in a resolution affirmed the right 
of the Union of South Africa or any other of the 
Dominions to secede from the British Empire. 

In 1931 the franchise was extended to all men of 
pete ¢ ot or white extraction over 21. Senators 
and Members of the Assembly must be over 30, 
British subjects of European descent, and residents 
for five years. Senators must meet a property quali- 
pei The English and Dutch languages are both 
official. 

The Union of South Africa did not follow Great — 
Britain (as did Northern and Southern Rhodesia) 
in its abandonment of the gold standard on Sept. 
21, 1931. Abnormal purchases of foreign exc e 
and the hoarding of gold, however, caused a strained ~ 
political situation which forced the government on 

ec. 27, 1932, to suspend the redemption of the 
eh a ea notes ae gold, oe ara gold coins 

‘om ¢ ation and to control the export of i 
foreign exchange, y , ele aad " 


The South African vation (£ sterling, par, $4.8665) 
averaged $3.389 in February, 1933, rose to $3.5374 in 
April, to $4.5933 in July and on Oct. 1 to $4.608 
The S. A. pound at the new par of exchange equals 
erat it averaged $4.9829 in 1934, and $4.8466 in 

On June 30, 1936, there were £8.A. 14,200,000 
bank notes outstanding, covered by a gold reserve of 
£ S.A. 23,000,000, and foreign assets of £ S.A. 9,800,- 
000. Deposits in the Post Office saving banks aggre- 
gated £5.A. 16,700,000. 

The tense political situation was eased when 
Premier Hertzog (Nationalist) after winning a vote of 
confidence, 83 to 63, in the Assembly on Feb. 1. 1933, 
vbrorogued Parliament on March 2 and joined Gen. 

Smuts (South African party) in a coalition 
government movement. A new Cabinet was formed 
on March 28 with Gen. Hertzog continuing as Premier 
and Gen. Smuts became Minister of Justice and 
Deputy Premier. A general election in May re- 
turned 138 Coalitionists, 6 Independents, 4 Labor- 
ites, and 2 Roosites. 

The output of gold and diamonds from South 
Africa from the earliest dates of discovery to Dec. 
31, 1934, is given in the Sales table: 

dd 


‘ovince. old. Diamonds. 
Cape Province....... £21,977 £224,177,536 
BNSGS dade ls esha tee OO S00 Wes 2s. Ae te 
Transvaal. ..........  1,277,315,556 61,050,729 
Orange Free State... . 7,667 32,660,575 

CE GESI I AS tel rc as 9 £1,277,436,080 £317,888,840 


The production of gold (53% of the world’s supply 
annually) steadily increased especially in the Wit- 
watersranG Reed. The total output in 1932, 11,558,- 
532 fine ozs., was a record, and showed an increase 
of 73%4 % over 1931 which itself had been an increase 
of 64%% over 1930. One new gold mine in 1935 
raised the number of producers to 33, and three more 
were being developed in 1936. Native labor em- 
ployed in the gold mines Jan. 31, 1936, was 284,000; 
white about 40,000. The Village Deep Shaft near 
Johannesburg is worked at a depth of 7,600 feet. 


ear. ine Ounces. Value. 
Ty oe A Se 10,412,326 £44,228,748 
EDSO So. ism owt se Se 10,716,351 45,534,799 
Oe ee oe ee 10,877,772 46,190,432 
UAL Sh ne Oy Beane 11,558,532 49,097,523 
Dich (eS Se ee eae 11,013,713 46,783.270 
i Oe ease ee 10,486,393 sa abecee 


(At new valuation) ......... 
BEUG Uc ek vais ds ses es 5st 10,776,684 
On the basis of the average price realized during 
the year, 1934, namely £6.9 per fine oz., the value 
of the ee production for that year amounted to 


, . 


Recent output of diamonds (rough) has been: 
Matric Value Value 


output. Exports. 
£10,590,112 £10,751,126 
8,340,719 4,057,638 
4,182,523 2,744,150 
1,679, 1,955,523 
1,589,521 1,859,200 
1,437,591 2,498,148 


The pipe mines were shut down in 1933 and the 
supply was from the alluvial fields. 

The only uncontrolled sources of diarmond produc- 
tion are alluvial fields in the Cape and the Transvaal. 
The output had never exceeded 200,000 carats in a 
year, but discoveries in the western part of the 
Transvaal in 1926 brought the production for that 
year up to 808,329 carats, valued at £3,983,681. 

A fabulously rich diamantiferous area was discovered 
in April 1927, near the mouth of the Orange River in 
Namaqualand stretc! down the South Atlantic 
Ocean to the Green River. The government has 
taken it under control and the output up to March 
31, 1929 was approximately 600,000 carats worth 
£6,500,000. The expenditure on the State diggings 
was £105,000. } 

The mineral output was valued at £78,327,653 in 
1934, and at £74,437,844 in 1933, valuing the gold 
at the average price during these years. Coal pro- 
duction, 1935, was 18,574,000 metric tons, a ge 
record; iron ore, 309,000 tons; chrome ore, 90, 
tons; manganese ore, 95,400 tons; copper, 11,800 
tons: tin ore (metal content), 700 tons; asbestos, 
18,500 tons; silver, 32,420 .; and platinum 

1934), 22,889 ozs. Coal resources are estimated at 
$56.7 1,434,000 tons, of which 8;725,000,000 tons 
are in proved deposits. 

The total value of output of minerals from the 
earliest date of records to Dec. 31, 1934, 
amounted to £1,797,242,557 in the whole of the 
Union the respective Provincial contribution being: 
Transvaal, £1,470,004,051; Cape Province, net 
34,3499> Orange Free State, £39,457,912, and Natal, 
£39,437,095. 
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Sheep on the farms, in 1933, numbered 46,091,000; 
goats, 7,802,000; cattle, 10,750,976; horses, 867,614: 
donkeys, 699,561; igs, 962,769; and ostriches, 
31,618. The loss of sheep due to the drought during 
1933 was 6,740,000. The wool clip in 1934-35 was 
209,746,500 Ibs., as compared with 273,917,000 Ibs. 
in 1933-34, and 318,572,000 Ibs. in 1932-33. The 


clip in 1935-36 was estimated at 232,000,000_lbs-—— 


The value of the woo! exports, 1934 (Cal.), was 
£8,083,665. = : : 

Ostrich feathers, valued at £42,373, were exported, 
in 1934, as compared with £37,790 in 1933-34. Ex- 
pore of hides and skins in 1934 aggregated £1,400,- 
810 and £1,616,199 in 1933. 

The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable for 
eh | cotton. The yield in 1934-35 was 2,946 
bales; 1933-34, 1,952 bales. Maize is the most im- 
pene crop, and its export due to great variations 
nm production is handled on a a ota system. The 
export in the year June 30, 1934-35, was 1,026,202,000 
Ibs., valued at £1,918,299, as compared with 152,000 
Ibs., due to drought, valued at £628 the previous 
year. The harvest in 1935-36 was estimated at 
3,221,586,800 Ibs. The wheat harvest in 1935-36 
was 549,700 metric tons; ground nuts, 11,300 tons; 
tobacco (1934-35), 20,300,000 Ibs. From 2,059 
acres, 3,050,872 lbs. of tea was harvested in 1934-35, 
and the output of cane sugar was 378,500 tons. 
Locusts ravaged huge areas in 1933-35, and £1,100,- 
pk was spent by the Government in fighting the 
pests. 

Fruit growing has, during recent years, become 
one of the leading agricultural industries of the 
Union. All types of fruit are grown—citrus, decidu- 
ous and tropical. Export of oranges in 1935 was 
2,091,000 boxes as compared with 2,286,000 boxes 
in 1934; exports of stone fruits were 404,000 cases 
as compared with 208,000 in 1934; and exports of 
dried fruit, 1934, were 14,144,730 Ibs. 

The defense force of the Union has been entirely 
responsible for the military administration since 
Dec. 1, 1921. 

The strength of the permanent force, June 30, 
1935, was 137 officers and 3,822 of other ranks, in- 
cluding 604 of the South African Air Force. The 
budget estimate, 1935-36, was £1,380,830. 

The industrial census of 1929-30 returned 7,730 
establishments (not including mining or quarry- 
ing), with output having a gross value of £112,178- 
673, and employing 218,585 workers of which 91,024 
were Europeans. The average salary or wages per 
person per annum was £241 to European employees, 
and £55 to non-European. 

The State and State-aided schools in 1932: were, 
for Europeans 4,853 with 365,159 pupils; for non- 
Europeans, 3,972 with 403,301 pupils; the number of 
teachers was 25,783, and the expenditure £7,533,591. 
In 1932 ten universities had 219 professors and 537 
assistant professors in their faculties, and 7,314 
students. 

The railways owned by the several colonies prior 
to the Union were, in May, 1919, merged into one 
system, the South African Railways, under control 
of the Union Government. The total mileage in 
operation in the Union ard South West Africa in 


1935, was 13,178, and in addition 407 miles privately _ 


owned. The capital expenditures to date was £148,- 
849,218; earnings, 1934-35, £27,021,815; expenditure, 
{excluding depreciation), £13,329,318; passengers 
carried, 75,757,764. f 


There were 73,681 miles of publie roads in 1933: 
(Cape, 35,206; Transvaal, 19,900; Orange Free State, 
11,975; Natal, 6,600), and about 40,000 miles of farm 
roads. ; 

Budgets for seven years in South African pounds 

e: 

March. 31 Revenue. Ord. Exp. Ext. Exp. 
1929-30 30,486,458 £24,414,770 £10,454.004 
1930-31 28,563,005 ,249, 10,815,829 
1931-32 27,040,859 28,185,602 10,::20,596 
1932-33 27,277,271 27,275,963 8,614,475 
1933-34. 39'526,371 | 33,091,854 12,081,672 
1934-35 38,605,000 34,629,000...........5 
1935-36.... 37,539,000  36,098,000..........-. 

The net funded debt on March 31, 1936, was 
£251,000,000. ’ 

Trade inclusive of Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia, and British South-West Africa, exclusive 
of re-exports, in South African pounds, was: 

eat eet 
Imports Merch'dise 5 i 
£82,090,516 £44,965,627 £46,559,347 
63,357,495  30-772,789 47,623,550 
52.974.882 21,307,482 46,175,858 
32'812,724 20,015,526 47,585,828 
49'317,285 22,924,499 46,415, 
66,304,439 26,054,432 34,566,137 
75,132.00 73,625,000 
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. The maize 
| from 246,371 a 


me: aaGaied reapeotivaly to £20,641,088 in 1933 and 
£21, 235,048 in 1934, and £28,624,000 in 1935.) 

ons with the United, States ie 
ar. 8 


oa On 


3,610,972 


South-West Africa, looney German territory 
annexed 1884, occupies the Atlantic Coast from the 
Orange ‘River to Angola. It was conquered by 
the armed forces of the Union in the World War, 
_ and surrendered on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is 
- now administered by_ the Union’ under a Mandate 
from the League of Nations, dated Dec. 17, 1920. 
Tt covers about 322,393 square miles and the native 
population is estimated at 210,100 with 30,420 
(census of 1929) Europeans, between 7,000 and 8.000 
of whom are Germans and the rest South African 
farmers._ 
It has a very healthful climate, dry and temperate 
ith variety as the country rises to mountainous ele- 
ions inland. It is essentially a stock-raising 
ount: There are 1,536 miles of railroads (1,462 
"miles overnment-owned; 74 miles privately owned), 
“The revenue for 1933-34 was £473,993; expendi- 
ture, ois 414. Imports, 1934, £1, 267,865; exports 
2,120.. The export of rough diamonds’ in 1934 
oa 257,813 carats, valued at £449,167. 
Elections on Oct. 31, 1934, gave the United party 
a two-thirds majority in the Legislature which on 
Nov. 29 passed a motion requesting that the territory 
be Inco: orated as the fifth Province of the Union of 
ca. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 
: SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
N Gow eh Sir H. J. Stanley, G. C. M, G., appointed 


a nae G. M. Huggins (Native Affairs), Sept. 12, 
ru 4 
__. Southern Rhodesia les in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal Province 
northward to the Zambesi River, with Portuguese 
ary Africa on the east and Portuguese West Africa 
echuanaland on the west. It has an area of 
44 square miles. The census of 1931 returned 
9,967 Europeans, 4,045 Asiatic colored, and 1,055,-~ 
000 atives; total 1,109,012. The country is rich in 
gold r fs and other minerals, but has proved to be a 
ric! gricultural country, ‘especially adapted to 
% an settlers. Salisbury, the capital, has a 
- pop Tation of about 30,000 Europeans. 
ee Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 


er level. 
The railroad bridge over the Lower Zambesi was 
leted in January, 1935. It is 12,064 feet long, 
-two and one half years to build, ‘and cost $10,- 
Bi 00,000. The railroad connects Lake Nyassa with 
e. Bork ee eeare in Portuguese East Africa, 520 
Sta 
e legislature of 1927 established a policy of 
and ese iaiees whereby out of a total of 96,000,000 
8,000,000 is to be reserved for European occu- 
fon, 80 000,000 for native ownership, and 17,000,- 
a for future determination. 


ited 23. inoen vote. The election of Noy. 7, 
AB ate eave Premier Huggins’ United Party 24 of the 


O Ren a Crown Colony and as such sent its premier 

a trade delegation to the Empire Economic 

erence held in Ottawa, Canada, in July and. 

t, 1932, It then claimed Dominion status. 

e railway mileage, 1934, was 1,356, and the 

ny has through communications with Cave 
Beira, and the Congo border. 


. (neluding ‘capital account), £5,871 (362; debt, £9,- 


8; CC 
acres; Virginia tobacco, | 
41,738 acres, and Turkish ob 
1,423 acres. Orchards thriv eitr t 
dairy products are im we none Pea were, | 
2,593,607 cattle and 314,863 sh 


The total mineral output frome F390 to 1934, in- — 


vit pads was £118,143,799, of which gold wae £89, 
8,024. The output in 1935 was: gold, éa81 

on "valued at £5,089,963 (in ie 693,054 oz., ree eea 

at £2,943,911, and carrying a premium of £1,844,- 

000); coal, 

se chrome ore (of which it is the world’s ‘greatest 
ly), 105,900 tons. The a mineral output for 
1935 was valued at £6,225,5 

Revenue, 1934-35, was Ey 22, 023; expenditures 
213,978. The budget for 193536 was: revenue, 
£2; 634, 000; expenditures, £2,702,131; imports, 1934, 
were £5, 309, 254; exports, £5, 657, 982 (including 
gold, £2, ia. 914)! Imports from the United States 
totaled £452,075. 

Northern Rhodesia, was taken over by the 
Crown from the British South Africa Company on 
April 1, 1924, and established as a Crown Colony, 
with a governor, and, later, a legislative council com- 
posed of the. Executive Council of five, four nomi- 
nated members and seven elected members. The 
present governor is Sir Hubert Winthrop Young 
K. C. M. G., appointed Feb. 19, 1934. The capita 
is Lusaka. 
Its area is 287,950 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo ana 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly 
high plateau covered with thin forest and suitable 
for farming and grazing: 

The population was estimated, Dec. 31, 1930, at 
1,345.075 of which 10,000 are Europeans 

The country is rich in minerals, the value of the 
output in 1934 being £4,776,134, Jand in 1933, £3,- 
845,560. The copper district is estimated to have a 
potential-production of a million tons of ore annually 
with reserves exceeding 236,125,000 tons; production 
of copper ore in 1935 was 160, 100 tons; in 1934, 
140,100 tons; in 1933, 104,204 tons, and in 1932; 
67, 887 tons. Gold output, 1935, was 1,647 fine oz.; 
1934, was 2,112.6 fine oz.: in 1933, 2,588 fine oz., and 
in 1932, 6,349 fine oz. Vanadium, manganese and 
zine are produced. 


Revenue, 1934, was £693,337; enditures, 
Sita Imports, 1934, £2, 957, 17 exports, 


Railway mileage in 1934 was 612. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles. and a’ 
population of 570,000, lies in South Africa north- 
east from the Cape of Good Hope Province on an 
elevated plateau. It is well watered and has a 
fine climate. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals, with beginning 
of iron workings and coal production promised. 
The territory is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

It is in fact a reservation set apart for the natives, 
who are the most enlightened in South Africa and 
have increased from 40,000 to 500,000 in a 
century. Whites are not permitted to’ own land. 

The Sette for_1933-34 was £246,144; expendi- 
ture, £292,114. Under the new Native Tax Law 
every adult are pays £1 5s per annum, and if he 
can afford more than one wife he pays £1 bes De 
annum for his wives wp to a maximum of £3 1 

Imports, 1932, £455,111; exports, £308,278. 

Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 ieetcd be PR nd 
population, by the census of 1921, is. in 
the middle of Southern Africa, between onth- Wee 
Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
It is utterly undeveloped, but cattle growing and 
agriculture have ga ained thomentum, and the live- 
stock already totals more than 600,000 head. Gold 
% Lge 5 whe ar Rae oF both gold and silver 

a protectorate govern 
Resident Commissioner. ¥ bag 

Swaziland, with 6,704 squar and 
population, census of 1931, of 125, oss Ties at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, {n South rian 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Bone gold is velaed: 
The country ts yenieyeaean' It is governed 
Resident Commissioner under the au hority o a3 


High Commissioner for South Africa. 


Trade of British South yas.” other ; 
with the United States, ern eee 


E 
$17,903 
33,08 


694, 000 metric tons; asbestos, 45, 289 . 


-and was taken by the British 


eae 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 


Governor, Brig.-Gen. Sir Joseph A. Byrne, G. C. M. 
G., K. B. E., C. B., appointed Oct. 1930. 


Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Itallan Somall- 
land, north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and south 
to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, Juba 
and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 221,089 sq. m., and 
population, census of 1931, 3,040,940, including 
17,285 Europeans, 39,500 Asiatics and 12,100 Arabs. 

In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 feet, with a elimate like 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts claim that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile indus indepen- 
dent of American supply. It is unexploited, occu- 
pied only by roving natives and thronged with 
wild game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
Indians to the lowlands and less healthy regions. 
The Indian settlers complained bitterly of the 
discrimination practiced against them, shutting them 
out from desired and and demanding politicai repre- 
sentation according to number, as equal citizens of 
the Empire. The British colonists insisted that 
Kenya should remain a European colony in which 
their power should be dominant, and the British 
Government gave decision in their favor on July 25, 
1923, in a Parliamentary paper to the effect that 
responsible tag? age pgs for the colony is out of 
the question; at the Indian demand for equal 
franchise cannot be granted, but that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant the Indians and Arabs 
representation on the tive Council through 
the communal system of election; that the elected 
members of the council shall comprise five Indians, 
one Arab and eleven Europeans. his leaves the 
franchise unchanged as regards white settlers. The 
policy of segregation as between Europeans and 
4slatics in townships must be abandoned, but_the 
existing practice of reserving agricultural land in 
the highlands for British and Europeans must be 
maintained, 


Nairobi, a famous centre for big game hunting, 
is the capital. A Government railroad runs from 
Mombasa, on the coast, through Nairobi to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza and to the Uganda. 841 miles. 
Railroad mileage, including Uganda, 1934, was 
1,834. Steamers are operated on the lakes. 

The export of cotton in 1935 was: Kenya and 
Uganda, 260,362 bales (400 Ibs.), and cay cogs ep 
55,887 bales. India took 266,030 bales in 1935; 
Japan, 1,274 bales, and the United Kingdom, 92,397 
bales. Maize and other grains, coffee, tea, sugars, 
hides and skins, tin he ivory, wool and wattle bark 
and extract are a exported. 

Revenue, 1935, £3,304,026; expenditures, £3,252,- 
784; debt, £17,205,600. 

Kenya and Uganda are one administrative unit 
for customs purposes, and the two with Tanganyika 
have a uniform custom tariff.” The foreign trade of 
Kenya and Uganda, imports, 1935, were £6,641,345; 
1934, £4,770,950; 1933, £4,055, 987; 1932, £3,997,135; 
exports, 1935, £8,696,466: 1934, £5,638,637; 1933, 
£5,711,609; 1932, £4,505,850. The total value of 
re-€xpo! was £2,087,630 in 1935; £1,821,505 in 
1934, and £1,595,687 in 1933. 

Tonnage of vessels entered and cleared, 1933, 
was 3,817,836. 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 


. Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 


north, Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south. Its territory includes part of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, also 
the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 

Its area is 94,204 square miles including 13,616 
square miles of water. The population was es- 
timated, 1931, at 3,552,418, of which 3,517,035 were 
natives, mostly Bantu, 14,022 Asiatics and 1 973 
Europeans. e country is well advanced in civiliza- 
tion, 750,000 of the people belonging to the intelligent 
class. 30, 231,392 children attended schools. 
Revenue, 1935, £1,566,688; expenditure, £1,440,- 
095; debt, £2,235,600. a 

a was formerly German East ca, 

cpa fe 
Ruanda districts going to um, an e 
erclonva Triangle”’ eee ia peer 
hes from the coas iy 

ean tor o N Victoria Nyanza. 


appointed March, 1934), with"headquarters at Dar-es- 
Salaam, an attractive German-built city of 30,000. 
from which the railroad runs to Lake Tanganyika, 

Sir Donald Cameron, as Governor, in his ope 
address to the new legislative council in 1926, said: 
“There is no provision in the Mandate for its termina- 
tion or transfer. Tanganyika is a part of the British 
Empire, and will remain so.” = 

The area is 366,632 square miles, and the popt= 
lation, in 1931, was estimated at 5,063,660, of which 
8,163 are Europeans, and 24,434 Asiatics. Slavery 
was abolished by legislation in 1922. 

Forest wealth is large, and there is much land 
susceptible of agricultural development for the pro- 
duction of tropical fruits and other foodstuffs. 
Domestic animals figure in the wealth of the pcople 
who are extremely crude and uncivilized. The total 
in 1933 was: cattle, 4,853,000; sheep, 4,775,000; 
goats, 3,332,983; pigs, 4,917,000. 

The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded by 
escarpments 2,000 feet high, is thirty-five miles wide 
and is crowded with game. Announcement was 
made in 1923 that it had been bought by Sir Charles 
Ross, of Scotland, who will protect it as a game 
preserve. 

Revenue, 1935, £1,973,863; expenditure, £1,750,- 
168; debt, £8,717,031. 

Imports (excluding government) in 1935, were 
valued at £2,854,480, as against £2,241,354 in 1934; 
of this the United Kingdom supplied, in 1935, 31.3%. 


Exports were £3,445,143, of which gold accounted 


for 64,134 oz., valued at £369,742. 

Chief exports, 1935, were: sisal, 82,676 tons 
(£1,134,732) ; cotton, 55,887 bales (£569,547) ; coffee, 
18,586 tons (£486,842); ground nuts, 16,429 tons 
(£210,018); hides and skins, £153,132; beeswax, 531 
tons (£46,260), and ivory, 456 ewts. (£15,711). 

In 1935, 1,139 vessels carrying 350,560 tons of 
cargo in the foreign trade entered and cleared the 
ports, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Lindi and Mikindam. 


Nyasaland. Protectorate (until 
Central Africa) is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as far as 
the Zambesi river. Its area is 47,949 square miles 
(including 10,353 square miles of water), with a 
population, officially estimated on Dec. 31, 1930, at 
ee including 1,000 Europeans, and 1,600 __ 

iaties. \ 

Tea was cultivated in 1934 on 15,414 acres, and 
4,624,111 lbs. exported. Production of tobacco was 
3,895,136 lbs. from 8,350 acres, and cotton, 5,377 
tons from 200 acres. The value of tea exported in 
1935 was £171,470; of tobacco, £470,405, and coffee, 
£688. Imports, 1934, were £485,306; 1933, £597-, 
265; and exports, 1934, £771,990; 1933, £535,256. 
The United Kingdom supplied 46.4% of the imports, 
and took 92.8% of the exports. 

Revenue, 1934, £560,552; expenditure, £571,674; 
debt, £4,980,322. 

The trade of all British East Africa with the 
United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports, 
1920 5s. ehiaadad -6 isis de Cae ok $5,417,367 $3,101,995 
ASO ths 0 aloe tegen ee ,486,610 2,265.33 
2.092.417 1,325,195 

1.147,975 1.842,529 

.. 1,040,640 1,630,137 

TOSE Aion nites s Caled . 1,907,123 2,514,841 
ME NG ee eee Se bas ARE 2 ie, 2,543,322 2,443,822 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 
NIGERIA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 


AREA, Nigeria, 338,593 sq. m.; Mandated area of the 
Cameroons, administered by Nigeria, 34,081 sq. m. 

POPULATION, Nigeria, census of 1931, 19,130,859; 
the Cameroons, 797,312. 

a i Lagos, population, census of 1931, 126,- 
10: 


Governor, Sir Bernard H. Bourdillon, K.C.M.G., 
1935. 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. The 
hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
West Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
are old and valuable. Nigeria a now bee batt 
largest tin producer in the world; export 0) 
ioupantrates, 14 1931 was 10,794 tons, valued at 
£906,185 (12,067 tons, £1,373,466 in 1930). Title 
is in the crown. Under the world curtailment of 

roduction of tin agreement Nigeria accepted a 
imit of 7,750 tons for ten years. ; 

Nigeria is a country, like most of Africa, of vast 
natural resources, with barely initial exploration 
done up to this time. The people are backwar 
but Europeans with capital have gone in and are 
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bringing resources into play. Slavery was abolished 
by ordinance in 1917, and slave-dealing suppressed. 
Railroad development has been he d because of 
the mines, the mileage, 1935, being 2,582, and the 
total capital expenditure up to March 31, 1935, was 
£23,015,278. In 1934 the aggregate tonnage of ves- 
sels entering and clearing Lagos in the foreign trade 
was 3,453,529. 
Revenue, 1934-35, £4,960,795; 
£4,836,666; debt, £27,964,989. 
tmports; 1934, £5,435,054; exports, £10,078,226. 
The chief exports were: Palm oil, £885,400; palm 
Kernels, £1,590,646; cotton, £297,342; cocoa, £1,- 
290,436; ground nuts, £1,860,267; hides and skins, 
£715,541. The production of cotton was 56,253 
bales in 1934; 24,366 bales in 1933; 6,268 bales in 
-1932;18,850 bales in 1931, and 43,925 bales in 1930. 
The United Kingdom accounted for 56.6% oi the 
total trade. J 
British Cameroons, 34,081 sq. m., and 797,312 
population, lies between British Nigeria and the 
French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
and larger part of which went to France (which see). 
It is a region of fertile soils, and progress is rapid 
toward building up valuable agricultural produc- 
tlon—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper and palm oil. 
Ivory is an important product. 
The seat of Government is Bueca and the adminis- 
trator is the Governor of Nigeria. 
GAMBIA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE, 
AREA, 4,002 square miles. 
' POPULATION, Census of 1931, 199,520. 
CAPITAL, Bathurst. 
Governor, Sir William T. Southorn, K.B.E., 1936. 
The Island of St. Mary on which is Bathurst, the 
seat of government, at the mouth of the Gambia 
river, is the Colony. The protectorate consists of 
only a six-mile wide strip of territory on each side of 
the river, and extends noftheast for 200 miles from 
the coast as a thin wedge into the French colony 
Senegal. The river is navigable for ocean-going 
steamers for a considerable distance at all seasons. 
_The tonnage of the 5i7 vessels entering and clear- 
ing Bathurst in 1934 was 1,240,731. 
Revenue, 1934, £221,564; expenditure, £174,663. 
The debt, £38,760. Imports, 1934, £330,501; ex- 
‘ports, £455,749, of which ground nuts were £387,345 
71,419 tons). 
SIERRA LEONE COLONY AND 
PROTECTORATE. 
AREA, 27,925 sq. m. 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 1,768,480. 
CAPITAL, Freetown, population, 1921, 44,124. 
eae Sir Henry Monck-Mason Moore, K.C.M.G., 


expenditure, 


Sierra Leone iies on the west coast of Africa for 
180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval 
eoaling station. 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the 
protectorate. which extends inland about 180 miles. 
' All slaves, about:250,000 in number, held by natives, 
were declared free on Dec. 31, 1927. 

The tonnage of the 713.vessels entering Freetown 
was 2,135,300. 

Revenue, 1934, £598,839; expenditure, £603,208; 
cep iports, 1033 M35 $69; 1934 8 

ports, A 5 . 05,227; exports, 
1933, £783,943; 1934, £1,011,875. Chief eroarts, 
1934, were: Palm kernels, 68,655 tons (£460,780); 
alm oil, 2,225 tons (£18,032); kola nuts, 1,460 tons 
£18,304); ginger, 1,659 tons (£23,254); ‘piassava 
bre, 3,659 tons (£30,390). Diamonds to the value 
of £144,861 were exported in 1984. The output of 
‘alluvial gold was 21,205 fine ozs., valued at £152,216. 


GOLD COAST COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 


AREA, Gold Coast, 78,802 sq. m., Mandated area 
of Togoland administered by the Gold Coast, 

* 13,019 sq. m. 

POPULATION, Gold Coast, census of 1931, 2, - 
750; Togoland, 293,714. : i ile tat 
APITAL, Accra, population, 1931, 59,895, 
vernon, Sir ‘Arnold W. Hodson, KC MG. 1934. 
The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 

334 miles. The French Ivory Coast is on the west, 

and on the east is Togoland, formerly a German 

colony, and now divided by mandate of the League 
of Nations between Great Britain and France. 

The French portion, about 21,100 square miles, is 

attached for administrative purposes to Dahomey 

in the east (which see), and the British, 13,019 sq. 
mn., to the Gold Coast. 


The colony has been in British’ 


Under its administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Nerthern Terri- 
torles, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultivation 
of cacao and rubber is being fostered. a 

There is a Government railway, 168 miles, from 
Seccondee to Kumasi, and a line from Accra to 
Kuimasi; total 500 miles. : 

The net tonnage of vessels rine’ and clearing 
the port of Accra, 1934, was 4,279,268. 

Revenue, 1934-35, £2,778,055; expenditure, 
£2,554,039; debt, March 31, 1935, was £11,863,000, 
Imports, 1934, £4,848,400; exports, 1934, £7,949,- 
523. Chief exports, 1934, were cocoa, 230,270 tons 
(£4,040,697); gold, 351,401 fine ozs, (£2,421,595); 
diamonds, 756,816 carats (£1,578,624), and mManga- 
nese ore, 339,985 tons (£480,881). : 

Togoland, area, 12,040 sq. m., population, 1931, 
193,671, is under British Mandate administered by 
the Gold Coast which it adjoins to the east. Reve- 
nue, 1934, £25,504. Expenditure, £71,346. Imports, 
1934, were: £14,480; exports, £78,143, chief of 
which was cocoa, 4,877 tons, £69,614. 

The trade of all British West Africa with the 
United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

1929. ions.) gBohietet wareleasiad $12,381,074 $29,999,762 
T9303 delaharsin's Saw eile ope 9,378,775 © 20,317,343 
OD Baez cies t expe e ssn tomers 5,121,609 12,475,607 
NEL en MO ae ia 3,810,320 8,931,549 
pi hy Seine rare fr Nien 3,399,199 9,264,215 
UBF se ett ind duo clets see 3,821,943 - 9,199,535 
UO Sapiens si) aie ana te bist, opeeiata rs 5,402,814 13,904,994 


MINOR AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 196,733 
population in 1910. Lord Salisbury, in 1890, traded 
Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany for it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa ibn 
Harub, K. C. M. G. (succeeded Dec. 9, 1911), but 
is administered-by a British Resident, Sir R. 8. D. 
Rankine. The Island of Pemba, thirty miles to the 
northeast, area 380 sq. m., is included in the Govern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, census 
of 1931, is 235,428. 

The people are Mohammedans, and their clove 
industry yields the bulk of the world’s supply, there 
being, estimated, 48,000 acres, with 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product, the average output of the 
last 20 seasons being 17,940,000 pounds, and 5,200,000 
pounds of clove stems. The copra industry is next, 
ne 55,000 acres, on which 2,500,000 cocoanut trees 
produce. 

Manufactures! are pottery, rope, soap, oil, jewelry 
and mats, 

Revenue, 1935, £457,114; expenditure, £433,794; 
debt, nil; surplus, £275,687. Imports, 1935, £974,- 
791; 1934, £767,038; exports, 1935, £656,405; 1934, 
£592,864. The chief items of export are: Cloves, 
280,161 cwts. in 1935, and 290,137 cwts. in 1934; 
and copra, 11,094 tons in 1935, and 12,607 in 1934. 

In 1934 the total gross tonnage of vessels entering 
and clearing the port was 1,563,598. 


; A ,275,600, ublic 
Imports, 1934, £2,276,025; exports, £1,960,- 
210. Chie Spe. sugar (185,606 tons), £1,838,- 
263; copra, £12,126. The sugar crop, 1934-35, w 
178,860 metric tons. In 1934 235 vessels of 650,845 
tonnage entered Port Louis. 


1 The capital is Victoria, a 
port with an important coaling station. From 
28,300 acres, in 1932, there were 28,000,000 cocoa- 
nuts ‘produced, other products being phosphates, 
ATS Davie (tv coast Sn fish, 
evenue, , R ; expenditure, £679,256; 
debt, nil. Imports, 1934, £62,562; exports, B78 326, 
ere copra, guano, torto’ sh - 
sential oils, vanilla and tememen merely 


Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 s 
miles, and 347,000 population, all Mohamm ann 
is in Northwest Africa, on the Gulf af Aden, with 
Ethiopia to the south and west and Italian Somali- 
Lie ogee ha ate one town is Bernera, pop- 

, ani e pr ‘ 
cattle phe shen. products me resin, gum, 
evenue , £106,169; expenditur 1 ; 
grant-in-aid for military expenditure, £ Mea aah 
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ports, 1934, £316,450; exports, £193,026. Chief 
exports, sheep and goats, skins, gums and ghee. 

St. Helena, the island made tamous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has forty-seven square miles. 
and, 1931, 3,947 population. Fruits, nuts, timber. 
flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the industries, 
It is an important naval coaling station, and, although 
volcanic and small, has great strategic value. 

Forty-three steamships called in 1934. 

Revenue, 1934, £24,474 (including Imperial grant 
of “pag 2 expenditure, £23,792; debt, nil. Imports, 
1934, £33,476; exports, hemp and tow only, 1,015 
tons, £8,714. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin (24 sq. m.) 
700 miles northwest of St. Helena, is noted for its 
Sea turtles. Population, 1931, was 188. 

Tristan de Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
eanic origin, half way between the Cape and South 
America, difficult for boats to reach because of its 
rugged shores, form one of the loneliest places on 
the globe. About 130 people, descendants of ship- 
wrecked sailors and soldiers from St. Helena, get a 
rude livelihood there, potatoes being the chief diet. 
Efforts to get them to leave have been fruitless. 


AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH OF 


AREA, 2,974,581 square miles; divided, States: 
New South Wales, 309,432; Victoria, 87,884; 
Queensland, 670,500; South Australia, 380,070; 
West Australia, 975,920; Tasmania, 26,215: terri- 
tories: Northern erritory, 523,620; Federal 
Capital Territory, 940. 

POPULATION estimated, June 30, 1934, 6,677,168; 
divided: New South Wales, 2,621,894; Victoria, 
Hee Queensland, 957,992; South Australia, 


.304; West Aust: , 442,125; Tasmania, 
_ 227,959; Northern Territory, 4,921; Federal 
Capital Territory, 9,293; full-blood rigines, 


not enumerated, estimated at 60,000. Estimate 
for Commonwealth, June 30, 1935, 6,724,000 
(males, 3,409,000; females, 3,315,000.) 
CAPITAL, Canberra, population, June 30, 1933, 
9,287. State capitals: Sydney, New South Wales, 
popuiation, including suburbs, June 30, 1933, 
1,235,367; Melbourne, B 


Victoria, 992,048; Bris- 
bane, Queensland, 299,782; Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, 312,629; Perth, Western Australia, 207,464; 


Hobart. Tasmania, 60,408. 
Governor General, Lord Gowrie, V.C., G.C.M.G., 
born July 6, 1872, took office Jan. 23, 1936. 


Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Joseph Aloysius Lyons, 
United Australia Party. 
Treasurer, Richard D. Casey. 


Official Secretary for Australia tn the United States, 

D. M. Dow, office, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Australian diplomatic interests are represented in 
Washington by the British Ambassador, and 
consular interests are cared for by the British 
Consuls. 


Australia, itself a continent, is situated between 
10° 41’ and 39° 8’ south latitude, or including Tas- 
mania 43° 39’, and 113° 9” to 153° 39’ east longitude 
In the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
west, and the Southern Ocean on the south. The 
states of the Commonwealth are- New South Wales, 
Victoria. Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania. formerly known as Van 
Diemen’s Island, an island the size of the States of 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, which 
lies off the southeast cago dhes the mrena tang 
territories are Northern tory, an e Fe 
Altogether the Commonwealth 


smania, ; 
‘Australia has been settled for 150 years only. The 
Commonwealth was proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1901. 
Australia is governed on the Federal plan with a 
Parliament consisting of a Senate and a House of 


Representatives. The Commonwealth is one of the 
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important uhits in the British Empire, with comptete 
self-government similar to that obtaining in the 
Dominion of Canada. The loyalty of Australia to 
the British Empire was shown in the great war, in 
which her troops served with great distinction on 
Gallipoli, in Palestine and in France. 

An area of 9406 square miles, formerly part of New 
South Wales, lying between Sydney and Melbourne 
and 70 miles from the Pacific Coast, has been acqui 
by the Commonwealth Government and forms the 
Federal Capital Territory with Canberra (population 
9,287) as the capital. Jervis Bay, with a fine har- 
bor, also forms part of Federal Territory and will 
eventually be connected by railway with Canberra, 
which nas been laid out as a garden city planned to 
reflect the finest features of modern cities. 

Land in Canberra cannot be held in fee simpie, the 
title always resides in the Government. City leases 
were given out (maximum 99 years) at a rental 
equal to not less than 4% till June 30, 1936, of the 
unimproved value of the land, which value is subject 
to reappraisement at the end of 20 years, and there- 
after every 10 years. Building plans must be ap- 
proved. A handsome system of parks along the 
Molonglo River with an arboretum and broad boule- 
vards has been planned, and to June 30, 1931, £12,- 
234,000 had been expended. 

The electors enrolled for the House of Representa- 
tives numbered 3,649,954 in 1931. For contested 
electorates the number enrolled was 3,458,073 and 
the vote polled was 3,286,474. Under the Com- 
pulsory Voting Act, an elector failing to vote without 
2 valid reason is liable to a fine of $10. Of the men 
on the register, 95.30% voted; of the women, 94.78%. 

The election of Oct. 12, 1929, brought in a Labor 
government and J. H. Scullin sueceeded S. M. Bruce 
as Prime Minister. The Labor Government was 
defeated in the election of Dec. 19, 1931, by a Coali- 


tion, and the United Australia party won 38 oe the 


75 seats, J. A. Lyons becoming Prime Minister. 
He won again at the election of Sept. 15, 1934, the 
new Parliament (now having 74 seats) standing: 
United Australia, 32; Country (which supports the 
Government), 15; Federal Labor, 17; Extreme Labor, 
8; The United Australia party polled 1,120,768 votes; 
Country, 364,913; Federal Labor, 869,628; and 
Extreme Labor, 483,182. : 

West Australia’s desire to secede from the Com- 
monwealth and be e a separate Dominion, ex- 
pressed by a State plebescite in 1933 and which had 
been presented to the Federal Parliament and re- 
fused, was taken on appeal to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster in 1935. The Joint Select 
Commission after a hearing announced that the 
Imperial Parliament no longer has the power to inter- 
fere in the affairs of any Dominion unless asked to do 
so by the Dominion. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The total forest area is not known, but the various 
State Governments are aiming at reserving 24,500,- 
000 acres, of which 16,271,617 acres are already 
permanently ef ec and 8,393,851 acres are held 
as temporary timber reserves. 

Products are not dissimilar to those of the United 
States. The returns for 1933-34 show 22,454,327 
acres under crops, the chief crops and acreage (000 
omitted), being: 


3 asses 5 ne 
2 cres. USHets. 
hee bake ea et 2 Deore 14,901 7,338 
DONS S 2 ehnis 6 aes Dae as ,o74 16,922 
Barlegis ots oon sc eae oe Pa agag 
Plays tis ccte ioe cee ae 5383 tons 
Potakges :i2. Jui eee cate tae ms 
he atts be en Cae 329 4,898 tons 
real eed pes Oh. cd eee 62 tons 


from 12,499,000 acres. siratt : 
The figures for 1934-35 show that S, acres 0} 
orchards yielded Mp at eat oe Ex- 
f fruit omitted), were va ‘ 
ages : 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
Fresh Fruit.... £2,417 £2,011 £1,822 £1,822 
Dried Fruit.... 2,230 2,265 ane aoe 
The livestock census, 1934, returned: orses, 
1,763,225; cattle, 13,512,156;, sheep, 114,099,496; 
s, 1,046,867. 
Pieehe total mineral output up to the end of 1934 
was valued at £1,271,662,619; of this, £654,536,700 
was gold. The output of gold reached 2,721,009 
fine ozs. in 1910, then steadily decreased; it grad- 
ually increased since 1930, especially during the last 
four years, owing to the high price of gold; 1928, 
457,669 ozs.; 1929, 427,159 ozs.; 1930, 466,593 ozs. 
1931, 595,123 ozs.; 1932, 713,882 ozs.; 1933, 830,38: 
0zs.; 1934, 886,609 ozs., and 1935, 896,985 ozs. 
The value of the production of the principal min- 
erals in 1934 was: gold, £7,530,674; silver and lead, 
£2,922,685; a £397,118; tin, £746,997, and 
coal, £6,133,797. 
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-1935, was 4,559 


establishment of the Permanent Air 
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Taaarainea x 
‘The value of Australian production for the fiscal 
years 1932-33 and 1933-34, in thousands of pounds, 


re rests ie 700 
Agriculture: 2.002 8e pect y , 
Pastural, c Po oa ee ta 65,851 ,600 
Dairy, poutine ay farming hy ee ervey 
sheries........ ; F 
ee ie Mrlibas aes 1, Sovareopiees 15,583 17,600 
Manufacturing. .......-.--- 114,136 121,800 


£318,224 £354,800 

The increase in value of production of thé manu- 
facturing industries has more than doubled since 
the last pre-war year. More than one-half of the 
industrial establishments are in New South Wales 


and Victoria. The statistics for the years 1932-33 


and 1933-34 were: 1932-33. 1933-34, 
No. of factories........ 22,330 23,297 
No. of employees....... 405,909 


370,727 
Salaries and wages paid. £59,416,436 £64,404,660 
Value of raw deere .£175,148,548 £189,827,264 
Total value of output... £394,697,868 £330,134,060 
Value of plants...-..... £226,386,729 £227,714,293 

A record number of workers were employed in 
the factories on June 30, 1936, and unemployment 
had fallen to 57,000, a decrease from 30% to 12% 
in four years. i 

The total mileage of Government railways open 
for traffic in June, 1934, was 27,180. The cost of 
construction and equipment was £327,093,814. The 
net earnings in 1933-34 amounted to_£12,379,429. 
The Federal railways showed losses. The Premiers 
have adopted 4 feet, 834 inches, as the standard 
gauge on the recommendation of a royal commission, 
but on June 30, 1936, no action had been taken to 
effect a general conversion. 

The merchant marine of Australia and New 
Zealand, July 1, 1936, was composed of 429 steam- 
ships of 518,873 gross tonnage, 94 motor ships of 
118,631 gross tonnage, and 11 sailing vessels of 
4,636 gross tonnage; total, 534 of 642,140 gross 
tonnage. 

In 1934-35, there entered in all Australian ports, 
vessels of 5,994,000 net tonnage in the foreign trade. 

The Commonwealth government has enacted -a 
Federal Aid highway law, in which all the states have 
Joined, under which the Commonwealth provides 
four-sevenths where the States provide three-sevenths 
on the expenditures for construction of approved 
trunk highways. The Commonwealth grant under 
the Federal Roads Act amounts to £2,000,000 a year 
of which, to June, 1934, £15,941,870 had been ex- 
pended. 

Invalid and old age pensions allowed by the 
Commonwealth Government were increased to £52 
per annum with a maximum amount allowable of 
£84 10s. A permanently blind person may receive 
a pension which will make his income together with 
his. pension equal to £221 per annum or such other 
amount .as is declared to be a basic wage. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration Court from 
Sept, 1, 1934, fixed a minimum unskilled wage for 
mnale adults as follows; Sydney, 68s; Melbourne, 64s; 
pee’. 62s; Adelaide, 65s; Perth, 68s; Hobart, 

8. 
male wage. 

Homes provided by the Australian War Service 
Homes Commission up to March 31, 1933, were 
36.811; expenditure amounted to £28,808,637. 

Australia’s net immigration for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1934, was 2,280, and for 1933, 243. During 
the years 1925 to 1929 the increases amounted to 
44,847, 51,645, 30,129, and 11,892. 

In 1932 there were 10,246 State and 1,820 private 
schools, with average attendances of 818,566 and 
188,912, respectively. The figures for State schools 
do not include the technical schools. . There are 
six universities, one situated in each State capital. 
Pending the foundation of a university at the Federal 
Capital (Canberra) a university college has been 
established. Religious freedom is in evidence; 45.04% 
of the population belong to the Church of England; 
Roman Catholic, 21.53%; Presbyterian, 12.09%; 
and Methodist, 12.01%. It is possible that the per- 
bey of Roman Catholics is slightly underes- 


_Military training for all males bétween the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-six years was compulsory 
from 1911 A) 1929, but from Noy. 1, 1929, the eon- 
stitutions of the forces on a voluntary basis was 
adopted. On March 31, 1935, the strength of the 

rmanent force was 1,688, and of the militia force, 

,588. The strength of the naval forces on Feb, 28, 
and of the Royal Australian Navy 
(Sea-going) 5,144. The Royal Australian Air Force 
was established on Aug. 13, 1921. aoe approved 

‘orce in June, 
1934, was 1,072, and of the Citizen Air Force, 372) 

A three year program for rehabilitation of the 
Defense Forces was adopted in 1933, and in it for 
equipment £A4,160,000 was spent in 1934-35: 


The adult female wage is about 54% of the| 
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£A7,352,000 in 1935-86; and the estimate for 1936-37 
was £A8,766,000. : phos. j 

Long range 9.2 in. guns for coast defense, tanks, 
artillery tractors and Bren light automatic machine 
guns have been puppies The navy has in commis- 
sion 3 modern cruisers, 1 flotilla leader, 2 destroyers 
and 2 sloops. The air force will have a first defense 
line of 96 planes to be increased to 200. 

Subsidized aerial mail services are in active oper- 
ation from Perth to Derby to Wyndham on the west 
coast of Western Australia; from Brisbane to Camoo- 
weal, to Normanton, Queensland; from Perth to 
Adelaide, and from Camooweal, Queensland, to 
Daly Waters and to Birdum, North Australia. 
During 1932-33, approximately 553,479 miles were 
flown and 8,644 paying stage passengers and 27,595 
lbs. of letters carriéd. The route mileage of the 
existing subsidized services is 5,529, while regular 
unsubsidized commercial routes are also in operation. 

The premiers of the several States at Melbourne 
in June, 1927, accepted a proposal for adjusting the 
financial relationship between the States and the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth took over the 
debts of the States, and for a period of 56 years from 
July 1, 1927, will apply on the service thereof a sum 
equal to certain fixed payments made by the Com- 
monwealth in 1926-27 to the States. The States are 
to make up the balance of interest, and both parties 
are to set up a sinking fund calculated to extinguish 
the debt in 50-60 years. All future borrowings are 
to be arranged by the Commonwealth acting through 
a Federal Loan Council consisting of representatives 
from each State. A referendum to incorporate it in 
the Federal Constitution was carried by a large 
majority Nov. 17, 1928. 

The Australian Loan Council on May 30, 1935, 
agreed to a total loan program for 1935-36 of £31,- 
000,000 of which more than five-sixths was to be 
spent on public works.. The allotments were: Com- 
monwealth, £5,750,000; New South Wales, £8,000,- 
000; Victoria, £4,000,000; Queensland, £3,000,000; 
Western Australia, £2,600,000; Tasmania, £6,000. 
A Commonwealth loan of £12,500,000 to provide 
a portion of the funds on June 11 was not completely 
subseribed. 

A conference of Premiers in Juiy, 1931, agreed 
upon a financial rehabilitation plan for the restora- 
tion of financial stability. The principal features of 
the plan are—(a) reduction of 224% on the rate 
of interest on internal public debt which is the sub- 
ject of a conversion scheme; (b) reduction by 20% 
of all Government expenditures including Public 
Service salaries, war and other pensions; {c) decreased 
rates for banks advances and deposits; (d) relief in 
respect of private mortgages; and (e) imposition of 
additional Commonwealth and State taxation. 


\. BUDGETS AND DEBTS. 


Revenue and expenditure (from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund) of the Commonwealth for six years 
is shown below—interest received from and paid on 
Lat : loans and advances to the States being 
excluded. 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1929-30» easiest eee. £77,143,387 £78,614,392 
BUSUESL? dah wisee ca yas 69,566,920 80,324,539 
LOST ESS is tay eteys talehte ie bnens 71,532,298 (a) 70,218,207 
POSES iets mee ac + 73,512,809 (a) 69,966,201 
phe ECE Baer eee 73,941,953 (a) 72,640,383 
EGRSm BOs ciaci ea arde, ete 76,252,000(a) (b)75,541,000 


(a) Includes excess of receipts over ordinary ex- 
penditure of the year, appropriated for payment of 
invalid and old age pensions in the foll 
£1,314,091 in 1931-32; £3,546,608 in 1932-33; £1,- 


301,570 in 1933-34, and £471,208 In 1934-35. (B) 
neludes rele Oo Wwhea' ‘owers, > ? 
1934-35, and £A1,474,000 in 1935-36. Reber i 


The estimated budget of the Comm 
Government for the fiscal year 1936-37, eonipe 
30, as compared with the actual receipts and “ex- 
reesei | and reper Australian 

10 S, (3) as announced R.G,. 
Treasurer, on Sept. 10, 1936, was: sees pe: 


1934-35. 1935-36. 1936- 
£000 Aust. £000 Aust. £000 noe 
Actual Actual Estimate. 
76,252 82,203 $1,550 
. 75,54 78,636 81,505 
TLE +3,567 +45 


In the expenditures, those for defense equipment _ 
are not included. New expenditure ptopanale at at 
annual cost. of £2,571,000 included an increase in 
the weekly rate of old age and invalid pensions from 
18 shillings to 19 shillings, additional benefits in war 
pensions and maternity allowances; complete re- 
storation of salaries (Federal Public Service), ex- 
olueing cost of living reduction; and increased 
provision for defence. The budget provided for 
fexeion a pepo Me was estimated, to 

250,000. e norm, Tm, 
Seon ous: come tax rate was re- 
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The public debt, June 30, 1935, for the Sha 
“Crane and the States combined, totaled £ A 2,242,- 
115,000; payments to the sinking fund *s 1935-36 
amounted to £4 9 097,000; interest was reduced to 
s pavines Bank’ Tdeposts, June 30, 1086, total 
avings ban eposits, une 3 6, totaled 
£A224,100,000 


PENSIONS. 


Under the provisions of the “Premiers’ Plan”, 
a. payments were reduced in July. 1931, by 

r week, and the maximum amount of in- 

come, allowable was similarly reduced. The number 
of persons receiving pension on June 30, 1934, was: 
Tnvalid, 77,282; old age, 183,397; and war pensions, 
269,810. For the year ending June 30, 1934, the 
total expenditures on invalid and old age pensions 
was £10,963,090, aud on Australian war pensions, 
£7,048,592. ' The Commonwealth also grants a 
maternity allowance under an Act passed Oct. 10, 
1912, and from that date until June 30, 1934, 2,723,- 
977 claims were passed for payment. Prior to July 
20, 1931, the maternity allowance was £5, but a 
reduction to £4 was made and is now payable only 
where the combined income of the claimant and her 
husband for the previous 12 months did not exceed 


ae ays Aug. 1, 1934, the income limit was in- 
£13 per annum in respect of each previous 
chilis aie aimant under the age of 14 years living at 


the date or the birth with a limit of £299. The allow- 
ance payable is also ince by 5 shillings in re- 
spect of each such child up to a maximum of £5. 
The total payments to June 30, 1934, amounted to 
sae sys 16. 

he Government in 1936 invited two British ex- 
aa to formulate a plan of insurance against old 
age, sickness and unemployment. The Prime 
Minister declared that one-twelfth of the population 
was receiving non-contributory pensions, including 
soldiers, averaging 16s 6d weekly (£A20,000,000) 
at annual cost of £3 per capita for the rest of the 
population. Pensioners are asking for more. 

Old age and invalid-pensions have risen from 
£A10,960,000 to £A12, 798,001 000 in the last two years 
with an estimate of £A13,400,000 for 1936-37. Un- 
employment relief cost £A32,000,000 in the last 
five years. 


The Commonwealth Bank ‘merece al the 

Commonwealth we ee founded in 1912, 

had, on July 30, 1933, e profits amounting to 

* £10,741,898; on ‘June 30, 1936, it had outstanding 

notes totaling £A41.9 million, be a cover of gold 
and foreign assets of £A37 million. 

The principal source of revenue is derived from 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Woo! is the chief 
export, and some of the finest qualities of merino 
ag wile attract buyers from all parts of the world, 

wn in Australia. The number of sheep on 
Fan. gi 1035, was 114,099,496, the highest on record. 
Drought and other causes have reduced their num- 
bers m time to time: the lowest recorded since 


1901 being 53,700,000 in 


in 1 “ » 935-009 bales av bs. th 
exports of 2,851,596 crag ot Britain took 
957,985 pee in 19. mst 1, aay in 


ay ee ok y tay petroleum ‘products, 
4 ie i and automobiles and parts. 
Imports and exports ree 


1-June 30. Exports. 
13 2G |. Se ohe, dima scare £143 O47 881 £141,632,589 
1929-30. ....---.+-2- 131,081,320 125, 127 Ae 
Deore ye ales es entre 60,959,633 (a) § 8,904) 142 

1931-32.........-.-. . 44,712,868 (a) 88, 002,631 

982-330... eae e wee 58,013,860 (a) 96, 857,471 

88-94 Sow. ts pet 59,435,000 a 89,957,000 

"1934-35... .6-555--5s 74,127,000 90,042,000 

1935-36. .....---.+-- parents (a) abate ,000 

jh currency value e Australian cur- 

se ttn, Mens ta See ag Hae 

143; 1932-33, £ an 

Eig! 36447 75; 1934-35, £112; 757,000, an and 1935-36, 

£A 


A132,004,000;,,imports, £4104,68 


! 
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Great Britain during 1932-33 took the largest — 


ie (about 56%) of Australian exports, then 
liow Japan, China, France, Germany, Belgium, 
and the United States. Ver heavy exports go from 
the United States to the Commonwealth. 

Trade with the United States was: 


i Year. mpor Exports. 
BORG oP EAs vce oie Oe $150, 109,865 ate pes 076 
LOSO Fink. 4 Parsee ae ,989,985 1,860 
8 Ree iia fo 5 Ses 27,167,312 iz 50s" 130 
RO SR aiarwy Sin ste eieeie eat 26,817,225 4,643,403 
BOBS... cain se suae teehee 26,283,730 7,680,730 
1A ee ae IES ' 43,228,704 8,518,356 
BURG oe. 8's. 25h deen ae 57,088,464 14, 652,751 


AUSTRALIAN POSSESSIONS, 
Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north from 
Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,540 square 
miles with an estimated native population of 275,000. 
The European population on June 30, 1933, was 
1,148. The interior is partially unexplored. Queens- 
land annexed the territory in 1883, but control was 
taken over by the Federal Government of Australia 
in 1901, and by proclamation of Sept. 1, 1906, it 
bei declared the Territory of Papua. 
he Commonwealth Government pays an annual 
subs e 40. 000 in 1932-33. 
Revenue, 1933-34, £121,147: expenditure, £121,- 
199; Imports, 1933-34, £220,227; exports, £249,135. 


Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New 
Guinea, the northwest quarter of the island, was 
placed by the League of Nations after the war under 
mandate to Australia. It includes the Bismarck 
gscbipetage 90,000 square miles, and the former 
German Solomon Islands, 4,100 square miles. 
The total area*of the mandated territory is about 
93,000 square miles, with a native population esti- 
mated roughly at 866, 000. The white population in 
1932 was about 3,50 


Revenue 1933-34 was £350,358; expenditure, 
ees ee imports, 1933-34, £932/731; exports, 


Norfolk Island. In 1913 the Federal Parliament 
provided for the taking over of this island as a terri- 
tory of the Commonwealth. Since Jan. 1, 1929, it 
bas been administered by the Prime Minister's 
Department. The island has an area of 8,528 acres. 
On June 30, 1933, the population numbered 1,231. 
The soil is very fertile and is pore cae the culti- 
vation of citrus fruits, bananas and ¢ 

Imports, 1932-33, £30,921; poet mie ‘£21,792, 

Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
by the League of Nations to the British Empire. Its 
area is about 8 square miles; population, 1933, 2,641. 
It has vamabie phosphate deposits, and exported 
418,180 tons in 1932 and 363,680 tons in 1 


NEW ZEALAND, DOMINION OF 


(Statistics revised for The World Almanac by the 
Government Statistician.) 


AREA, New Zealand proper, 103,415 square miles 
divided North Island and adjacent islets, 44,28 
sq. m.; South Island and adjacent islets, 58, 092; 
Stewart Island and adjacent islets, 670; Chatham 
Islands, 372. ‘Outlying’ islands, 307; “annexed” 
islands, 293; grand total, 104, 015 sq. m. 

POPULATION, Census, March 24, 1936, 1,573,482; 
by Lape districts: Auckland. 546, 816; Tara- 
maki, 77,650 Hawkes Bay, Ww OB 
316, 350, Marlborough, 19,150; *Neison, 59,5 
Westland, 18,550; Canterbury, 234,466 Otago, 

1,209; "Southland, 72,800; Maoris numbei 
aL 774 in 1936. has o 
PITAL, Wellington, population, Census, March 

| Oo 149, S16, Chief cities, Auckland, 1936, 
211, 913; "Christchurch, 132,530; Dunedin, Berns 
wernor General, Viscount Galway, G.C.M.G rm 

gal aie Ve 24, 1882. cle Ati eee Feb. 20, 1935 as- 
sumed office Apr. 12, a ihe 

ime Mintster, Rt. Hon. Michael Joseph Savage, 
yp Pre C., holds portfolios of External Affairs, Broad- 

casting, Native Affairs, Cook Islands, Legislature, 

Electoral Audits, and High Commies office, — 

Labor Party. Assumed office Dec. 6, 5. 

The general election of Nov. 27, 1935, pene Bi: 
Labor Ministry to power for the first time, with 52 
seats as against the opposition, National, 20. There 
are also 8 Independents. 

‘A national referendum on the liquor question also 


held Nov. 27, 1935, resulted in 484,251 votes being” . 


favor of the continuance of the present system 

ce rtheed gales as against 226,815 votes for pro- 

hibition, while 53,248 votes favored state control of 
he industry. 

i New Zealand lies 1,200 miles east of Australia, in 


_ 


_— 
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the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 miles long | which, despite increases in volume in 1932-33 had |- 


York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 


and 180 across at the broadest part, with a coast 
line of 3,000 miles, and extends north and south 
from 34° south latitude to 47°. _ Dependencies of 
New Zealand comprise the Cook Islands (280 sq. m.); 
Ross Seas Dependency; Tokelau (or Union) Islands 
(4 sq. m™,), and the mandated territory of Western 
Samoa (1.133 sq. m.). In addition, New Zealand 
shares with Great Britain and Australia the mandate 
for the small phosphate island of Nauru. 
New Zealand proper is about the bee Be “ior 
as 12,- 
600,000 acres of indigenous forest. The actual tilled 
area in 1936 was 19,503,000 acres, of which 17,496,102 
were sown to grass; 19,598,558 acres of Crown land 
were available March 31, 1934, for future disposal. 


~The acreage of Crown lands leased on that date was 


17,832,000 acres. ; 

Grain production in 1985-36 was: Wheat, 8,859,223 
bu. from 248,639 acres (6,933,246 bu. from 225,389 
acres in 1934-35) ; oats, 3,302,642 bu. from 77,502 
acres (1,890,146 bu. from 52,516 acres); barley, 
745,380 bu. from 20,659 acres (484,689 bu. from 
18,441 acres). Wheat in 1935-36 averaged 35.63 bu. 
to the acre; 26.32 in 1934-35, 

The cénsus of livestock, 1936, returned 276,170 
horses 4,254,078 cattle 30,113,704 sheep, and 808,- 
463 pigs. The wool exports in 1935 was 222,661,403 
Tbs. 1934, 255,896,783 Ibs.; 1933, 286,307,441 Ibs.; 
1932, 238,179,062; 1931, 211,817,868 lbs. Wool 
export in the year ended June 30, 1936, amounted 
to 317,865,298 Ibs. Frozen meat exported in 1935 
was 5,172,741 cwts. (1934, 4,969,447); butter, 1935, 
2,789,298 cwts. (1934, 2,614,519); cheese, 1,727,552 
ewts. (1934, 1,984,496). 

_ The total number of farm holdings in 1936 was 
84,548, with a total area of 43,282,093 acres. The 
small holdings in 1935 under 50 acres numbere\i 
25,753 (423,477 acres). Holdings over’ 640 acr 
numbered 11,146 (32,547,107 acres). There were 57 
holdings of over 50,000 acres with a total of 5,188,775 
acres. In 1930 (latest figures) there were 110,321 
males and 18,800 females engaged in agricultural, 
pastoral and dairying pursuits. 

Migration during 1931 resulted in a slight exodus 
(71) for the first time in forty years, which increased 
to 2,933 in 1932; 2,183 in 1933, and 2,376 in 1934. 
For the yedr ending Mar. 31, 1936, the exodus still 
persisted, but the figure had fallen to 1,285. ‘The 
number of immigrants (net) for the year 1930 was 
4,747; 1929, 2,995; for 1928, 795; for 1927, 3,852; 
and for 1926, 12,413. 

The available water power is estimated at a total 
of 4,076,700 h.p. of which 3,317,000 is in South 
Island, and ‘mostly located near the deep water 
sounds of the west coast, with many sites especially 
suitable for industries. About 392,049 ED (hydro- 
electric power only) was in use in 1935. ‘he capital 
outlay of electric power industry in 1935 was £29,- 


In 1935 there were 3,320 miles of railways govern- 
ment-owned, and 187 miles privately owned. The 
total expenditure for construction on all Government 
lines up to March 31, 1935, was £59,611,834. 

Manufacturing establishments in 1934-35 num- 
bered 5,270, with 79,358 employees, and output 
valued at £79,324,473, of which one-half were food 
a oucts. The production of coal in 1934 was 2,060,- 

15 tons (1933, 1,821,258 tons) ; 66 tons, exclusive of 
bunker coal, was exported in 1935. Imports of coal 
were: 1935, 97,398 tons; 1934, 100,715 tons, and 1933, 

9,272 tons. Gold aor in 1935 amounted to 
£1,441,790 (1934, £1,320,490). 

. Vessels in the foreign trade entering the ports in 
1935 numbered 609, with a tonnage of 2,571,112. 

By the law enacted in 1898, and later amended, 
every person not an alien, who fulfills certain con- 
ditions, is entitled to an old-age pension of £52 a 
year. The present year’s estimates (1936-37) pro- 
vide for a full restoration of all pensions and inereases, 
in some instances, to above the 1931 level, together 
with, provision for new pensions, such as invalids 

ensions. The vote for pensions has been increased 

y_ £1,700,000. 

Pensions in force, 1936, were: Old Age, 43,310 


j (£1,251,285); average’ pension, £6 
(£58). Other pensions are: Miners, 851, £72,765; 
bcagters 10, £506; blind, 507, £23,964; Maori war, 
43, £2,107; family allowdnces, 11,691, £143,458. 

The’ Labor. Government on Aug. 22, 1936, an- 
hounced it’s plans for public works to cover railroads 
and roads, housing and land development; the pro- 
gram provides jobs for 20,000 of the unemployed, at 
a cost of £NZ 20,000,000. 

he world-wide economi¢ depression with the 

accompanying drastic fall in prices realized for pri- 
Mary products was severely felt in New Zealand by 


the end of 1930, as it affected 95% of her exports 


decreased in value £10,000,000 below 1929-30, and 
£19,000,000 below 1928-29. Unemployed males, 
Octéber, 1932, 50,239; August, 1933, 50,874 (peak 
figure for last ree years); August, 1934, 42,134; 
Atigust, 1935, 42,631; fell to 32,019 in March, 1936, 
and in June, 1936 (latest figure available), Was 

An unemployment board was set up in 1930 and 
supplied with funds derived from a Saree 5% tax 
(reduced to 4%% from Oct. 1, 1934, and further 
reduced to 3% from ‘Oct. 1, 1935), on wages, 
salaries, and all other income, together with a poll 
tax on all males over 20 years of age. The income 
from these sources is in excess of $4,200,000 annually. 

Despite economies, the financial year 1930-31 
closed with a deficit of £1,793,857; more drastic 
economies and increased taxes were resorted to but 
the 1931-32 deficit was £2,140,819. Further reduc- 
tions in expenditures, increased taxation and the 
employment of £2,500,000 from reserves balance 
the budget in 1932-33 with a surplus of £40,142. 
The year 1933-34 shows a deficit of £709,278, while 
a surplus of £1,626,499 was recorded in 1934-35, and 
another surplus (of £281,800) in 1935-36. A 5% 
restoration (partial) of salary cuts was granted to 
all public servants from Apr. 1, 1934, a further partial 
restoration of 444% from Oct. 1, 1935, and complete 
restoration from July 1, 1936. 

In New Zealand there had been no large wealthy 
class and none:of the really poor. Wealth had been 
well distributed and the purchasing power of the 
population unusually high with high living standards. 

An official estimate of the private wealth of New 
Zealand as of Dee. 31, 1934, was placed at £645,- 
000,000 (about £435 A poh capita), due allowance 
having been made for decline in values, due to the 
depression. 

Imports in 1985 were £23 per capita: Taxation 
in 1935-36 was £16-5-10 per capita, and £15-18-7 in 
1934-35. New Zealand, on June 30, 1936, had one 
automobile in active use to every 8.3 persons, and 
the year before one to every 9.3. 

Imports are chiefly textiles and clothing, iron, steel, 
and their products, oils, sugar, tobacco, paper and 
chemicals. Exports were frozen meat, butter, cheese, 
milk (preserved), tallow, wood, and hides and skins. 

In 1935, Great Britain supplied 50.39% of the 
imports and British countries took 89.44% of the ex- 
Rane the United States supplied 12.50% and took 

30%. 

Post office savings bank depositors on March 3i, 
1934, numbered 817,617, with deposits of £49,423,- 
714, an average of £60-9-0. In the five private 
savirigs banks the deposits totaled £11,773,482 in 


The Defence Act provided for the gradual military . 


training of every male from twelve to twenty-five 
with service in the reserve up to thirty. Im 1931 the 
compulsory territorial system was placed in abey- 
oe Et voluntary scheme on a lesser scale was sub- 
stituted. 

Government is by Legislative Council of 20 (1936 
appointed members, and a House of Hephesantacive, 
of 80 members elected for four years by adult suffrage. 
Women have had the vote since 1893. 

Recent budgets were: E 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
LOSIS2. oi. ts cea sd £22,719,733 £24,860,552 
1932-33... 0.2.2... 408. 22,568,521 22,528,379 
1983-344 ko cctaveens « 23,492,749 24,202,027 
1084-96 fics ceceesn 26,126,094 24,499,595 
1LO8HS6 ty. een he ee 26,172,367 25,890,567 


The debt on March 31, 1936, was £282,5! 
of which over half was incurred for predarire sake 
poses, and £65,142,599 was war debt. Under the 
act of March, 1933, the portion of the public debt 
held in New Zealand amounting to about £120,000,- 
000 was successfully converted into new securities 
bearing a rate of interest reduced by 20% (but not 
below 4%) from the original'rate. Later the rate on 
securities issued by local authorities and held locally 
was also reduced by 20%. On July, 1935, £10,135,- 
800, 5% '35-'45 bonds were converted to an £8,000\- 
Cao steak issue. = ewan 2 Bau ae 
ock was conve! Oo a £4 3 
1952-55 issue. ON ee 


q 1 ports 
and exports for fiye years are given | 
Jand burreney (000 Gite 


_— 


was: 


Exports. 


Imports. 


‘Year. Sterling. N.Z.Cur' ney. Sterling. PY. Zz ee 
ieee hag See A ae 

4 $8 
1933 25, Sse 2 805 41, boa 
1934. Si; 340 37,874 47, 3 
1935... 36, 317 37,380 46.538 
game with the United States was: 

e: m port: 
DR ee ae eM won be x sin Pets 4.433.031 
DUOC Rs SER oko Sha 9,253, 5! 2,157,953 
MAG Res. 3 Ae. ek es tek 8,228,708 4,793,215 
UC, Re pee ea 12,999,140 .092,271 
LUE De, Se aan - 15,610,238 10,359,421 


WESTERN SAMOA. 
(New Zealand Mandate.) 


Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savai’i and Upolu, the largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the Western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the British on Aug. 29, 1914, imme- 
diately on the outbreak of the World War. This 
territory was assfgned as a mandate from the League 
of Nations to New Zealand under date of Dec. 17, 

1920. The Administrator, A. C. Turnbull (acting). 

Saval'i is 23 miles by 47 miles and has an area of 
about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of about 
430 square miles. Both are mountainous, fertile 
and well watered. The estimated populaficn of the 
two aggregated, on March 31, 1935, 54,733. 

Revenue, 1935-36, £111,867; expenditure, £100,- 
736; liabilities, March 31; 1935, £131,710 on the 
New Zealand loan account. 

Imports, 1985, £137,757; 1934, £92,784; 1933, 

£150,856; ex al 1935, £189,298: 1934, £128,117; 
1933, £173.§ 837 Sy = chief exports are copra: 1935, 
£108,695 in 1934; £101,347 in 1933; ba- 
nanas, 1a38.e Cee 146; 1934, £35,796: 1933, £26,999: 
cacao, 1935, £19,639; 1934, £29'498! 1933) £41/813: 
In 1935, 234 vessels of 280,180 tons entered’ and 
Cleared the port of Apia. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand, Feb. 
11, 1926, and are administered by the cage sieges 
of Western Samoa. The area of the three clusters o' 
isiets is 4 square miles, and population, 1935, 1, Tos. 


. BRITISH OCEANIA. 


Fiji WEE: 7 from 200 to 250 in number, with 
an area of 7 m., and an estimated population 
Dee. 31, 1934, of 104, 449, of which Europeans num- 
bered 4,863. 

The Lea? islands aré mountainous, reaching alti- 
tudes of 4,000 feet, with one peak of 5,000. The 
southern islands contain dense forests with many 
valuable woods. The inlands are very fertile and 
well watered. ee to is ae the soeies com- 

atively cool; the temperature seldom 
ee yc falling below 60°, and the rainfall 


above 90°, or 
ne age mds f British C Col at 

The islands form a Town Colony ad- 
ministered by a Governor, who is also High Com- 
missioner for the Western Pacific, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council. 

The capital is Suva. 

Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice and 
tobaceo are the principal products. 

Revenue ied £782,914; expenditure, £722,963; 


debt, £1, 414,030. Imports, 1934, £995,240; ex- 
ports, 456 455: chiefly sogsr, 077, 3 

aL 969. 048 copra, 23,520 tons, £127,941, and banan- 
as, 324,494 bunches, £67,8 


aE or fbn Islands, form a pro- 
otonga an area So sant 250 sq. m., and a 


Imports, von wet 
copra. 


British Solomon Islands, 4 protectorate 
td Atteen 1s e islands and four groups of small 


lands, of about 11,000 sq. m., anda 
population, 18 1o35. of 94,08 pot. of es hie 478 pt ite 
i aye ae ture 

4.2 if Saar 5, £145,939; exports, 


54,204. 
£94,074, ag pane and ivory pers 
Gilbert and Elfice Islands Colony is composed 
of the Gilbert and Ellice sroule, which were taken 
under — Ea aig 1892; ogee Ween 
annexed 
Telands in 1916; and Christmas Island in 1919. The 
rates were annexed and made a colony, Nov. 
ea The cya area is 180 sq. m., and the popu- 


334. 
lation co 1995 tone £61,001; imports, £94,429; ex- 


hiefi ra and phosp! hates. 
vores, esha 0, Scoala with uke Unted Sates 
1932, imports, $249,144; exports, $451,403, 


‘| 1938, imports, Bree ,043; . orts, $302,052; 1934, 


imports, ex rts 
$363,785; exports, $110,08 


SOUTH ainhVeAA POSSESSIONS. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS AND SOUTH GEORGIA. 


$110,988; 1935, imports: 


AREA, 6,068 sq. m., including more fo 100 islands, — 


and South Georgia, 
POPULATION, Census 1931, 3,101 "ads 
females 1,035). South Georgia population, 
561 males, 1 female. 
Governor, Herbert Henniker-Heaton, 1934.: 


The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east from the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America, Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep furms and 
whaling interests. It was off the Falkland Islands 
the British war fleet under Admiral Sturdee de- 
feated the troublesome German fleet in the late 
war, completing the elimination of the naval force 
of the Central Powers in the South Pacifie, 

Although Great Britain has held possession of the 
Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to renounce her 
claim of ownership i 

In 1934 fam, “were about 2,875,520 acres: of 
pagturage feeding 607,291 sheep. The wool export, 
934, was valued at £130,325. 

South Georgia is a whaling station, and in 1934, 
182,747 bbls. of whale oil, valued with other whale 
products at £442,046, were exported. In 1934, 73 
vessels of 128,309 tonnage entered. 

Revenue, 1934, £148,276; expenditure, £69,356; 
Tied nil. Imports, 1934, £296,801; exports, £598, 


Trade with the United States: Imports, 1933, 
$369; 1934, $2,037; 1935, $4,102; exports, 1933) 
$178,471; 1934, $75; 1935, none. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


AREA, 89,480 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of 1931, 310,933; including 
130,075 East Indians and excluding about 9,700 
aborigines. 

CAPITAL, Georgetown; population, 57,921, 

ee” Sir Geoffry A. S. Northcote, K: C. M. G., 


estd., 1,000 sq. 
*Ser 


British Guiana is on the north shore of South” 


America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana’ 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown, 
Colony administered under the British Guiana order 
in Council of 1928, which came into operation July 
18, 1928, providing for a Governor and a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Governor as President and 
10 Official Members and 19 Unofficial Members. 
Executive and administrative functions are exercised 
by the Governor and an Executive Council. 

A great new water fall in the Hinterland, seers 
éred on the day the Duke df Kent was married 
Princess Marina, has been named Marina Falls, 
Miss Gloria Hollister of New York, in 1936, discov- 
ered one 500 feet high which she “named for King 
Edward VIII. 

There are over 77,200 square miles of forests and 
7,500 square miles of undeveloped land. The ae 
tilled in 1934 was 169,622 Spares of which ee 6 
acres were in sugar cane, the sugar output bei 
132,240 tons, and in 1935, m0 000 tons. From 


227’ acres given over to rice in 1934, 55,112 tons of ia 


paddy (equivalent to 31,067 tons of rice) were har- 
vested. “there were 22,600 acres of coconut trees and 
4,217 acres of coffee trees 

The export of gold in 1934 was 28,797 fine 0zs.; the. 
total output from 1884 to Jan. 1, 1935, was valued at 
£10,172,961, The diamond e xport in 1934 was 44,- 
aa carats, valued at £101,592; from 1901 to Jan. 

1935, the output totaled 1,981,624 carats, valued 
at Ee 692, 176. 

The bauxite deposits are enormous; in 1931, 125,- 
095 tons; in 1932, 64,889 tons; in 1933, 35, 916 tons, 
and ne 1834, 50.¢ 50, 605 tons were exported nearly all to 
the Unit 

Railroad aaleee 1934, was 79 miles; motor roads, 
500: and river. navigation, 450. In 1934, 2,238 
vessels of 1,519,389 tonnage entered and cleared the 


port 
1934, £1, 272,002; expenditure, £1,205,427; © 
Pec dbse vir Imports, 1934, £1,750,006; ex- 
ports, £1 Prats 
Trade with the ‘United ane was: A maura 

2 : Imports. é 
fiz9 or eee gers - $1,099,329” $8 29, B95 
TAN eke SOEs 0c \ 1 268 
TODWRMRNEN GR SUC 5 bis cketormes 725,210 312, O98 
OSS Aa cos os o5oe] se 383,965 476, gar 
NU isco ce eee ee 
TE fe Se ee aT A 8/6 
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; a POA OM dig 
| Foreign. Countries— 
1 


The Dominion of ana ee rea 
al aa - (From data compiled for The World Almanac by R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician) va 
j LAND AND FRESH WATER. AREA, AND POPULATION BY ‘PROVINCES. ey 


> Banas Area in Square Miles. Populatio: a 
4k Provi 6 ‘aDpitals. G Fie . C 
Pp bas bg Land. ] Water.| Total. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. | 
Prince Edward Island....... Charlottetown OASIS NC cae (| 93,728 88,615 88,038 
‘Nova Scotia..........++.56 Halifax....... 20,743 325] 21.068] 492,338 523,837| 512,846 
___ New Brunswick............ Fredericton...| _ 27,473 512| 27,985] 351,889 387,876| 408,219 
PRROUEDES! 2Giciidcn wis seen s Quebec. ...... 3'534| 71,000] 594,534/2,005,776| 2,360,665} 2,874,255 
MNtATIO AKAM elec ee cee Toronto...... 363.282] 49°300| 412)582/2,527,292] 2,933,662] 3,431,683 
BY ONTATILOD AL ad. sci 7 sldisic lo 6's's Winnipeg....- 219'723| 26,789| 246,512) 461,394 610,118] 700,139 
i Saskatchewan. . Lente VReginar tee se 237,975| 13,725] 251,700] 492,432 757,510] 921,785 
CATE SER ana ie one Edmonton....| 248,800] 6,485] 255.285] 374,295 588,454| 731,605 
British Golumbia........... Victoria...... 359,279| 6.976] 366,255] 392,480 524,582] 694,263 
205,346| 1,730] 207,076 8,512 (157 4,230 
1,258,217] 51,465|1,309,682 6,507 7,988 9,723 
Total. 3,466,556|228,307|3,694,86317,206,6431 (a)8,787,949] 10,376,786 


5 @) ‘The Royal Canadian Navy in 1921 contained 485 included a the total, which has been revised in 
_ accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, March 1, 1927. 
: Note.—Revised figures are given for 1911 to} origin. ue remain 2,067,725, comprehending the 
agree with boundary changes made in 1912. following main classes: German, 473,544; Scandi- 
Of the population in 1931 there were 5,374, 541 | navian, 228,049; Ukrainian, 225, 113; Hebrew, \156,- 
males and 5,002,245 females; population per square | 726; Dutch, 148,962; Polish, 145, 503; Italian, 98, 173; 
mile, 3.0. ‘Or ‘the males, 3,179,444 were single, Russian, 88,148; Austrian, 48, 639; Chinese, 46/519: 
2,033,240 were married, 148) 954 were widowed, | Finnish, 43, 1885: Hungarian, 40, 582; Bulgarian and 
4, 049° were divorced, and 8, 854 were not given. Of Roumanian, 32, 216; Belgian, 27, 585; Japanese, 23,- 
the ee 2,771,968 were single, 1,937,950 were | 342. 
married, 288,641 were widowed, 3,392 were divorced, Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, the area 
and 294 ae not given. of Canada was reduced in 1927 by 112,400 square 
Of the total population in 1931, of 10,376,786, | miles—106,970 square miles of land and 5,430 
381, O71. were of British, and 2, 927,990 of French | square miles of water. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 


tact From From From From |} From From | 
YEAR | United | United Other Total. YEAR United | United Other Total. 
_|Kingdom| States. | Co’ntries (Fiscal).|Kingdom| States. |Co’ntries 


59,603| 40,728 07 108,408 
74.262| 38,310] 26,156] 138,728 
21,670| 21, ‘ 
34,508] 16,56 16,372 44 
2,919] 17,211] 55,120] 145,250 
53,178] 15,818] 42,3 1 
a: 37,030| 18,778| 40,256| 96,064 
49,784| 21,025] 73,180) 143,989 
50,872] 25,007] 75,721) 151, 
58,880 0,56: 78,283| 167,723 
64,082] 30,727] 68,479| 163,288 
27,584| 24/28 36:359| 8 j 
73 4,297 4,36' 25.752 oa 
3 13,196 3,489| 19,782 
2,260 7,740 a91 4 ; 


1 58,185 2:049 5,121 
the “Canadian fiscal-year since 1907 ends with March 31; before that, June 30. , 
CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS. 


Chartered Banks. f 
SS _] Govt. Sav- 


Paid Up ings Bank ~ 
Capital. Assets. Liabilities (b). Deposits. Deposit. t 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. ~ 
EeSt aE wisisinisirss. «Sin e,0.6 123,617,12 3,064,133,843 | 3,036,442,50 2,438,079,792 42.334 812 f 
RINRIT Mayas ass Gy'd) ays oi 129,096,339 | 2,841,782,079 | 2,819,654,559 | 2,264,586,736 | 39,160,808 
MES HPA Stee oe ci ere 125,456,485 | 2,638,776,483 | 2,619,906,412 | 2,120,997,030 | 34'666,834 
Hoot A OB BOI Oe ere: 124, 293 | 2,643, ,986 | 2,625,123,336 | 2,107,606,111 31,791,107 ~ 
PMEOHAY ster Neyer sin\'si 0 We 122,409,504 | 2,701,427,011 | 2,685,022,171 | 2,130,621,760 | 34,211,540 
engi oS AS ao aes iSee 118,831,327 | 2,789,619,061 | 2,774,771,757 | 2,221,160,611 33,611,133 ¥ 
to See Ae eee 116,638,254 | 2,8 213 | 2,846,680,907 | 2,277,192,043 | 32,830,544 
Ecsta e 121,666,774 | 3,029,680,616 | 3,010,312,384 | 2,415,132/260 | 31/922/043  - 
122,839,879 | 3,323,163,195 | 3,301,669,529 | 2,610,594,865 | 31,103,776 
137,269,085 | 3,528,468,027 | 3,503,408,865 | 2,696,747,857 | 28,375,770 
: ,874 | 3,237,073,853 | 3,214,730,383 | 2,516,611,587 i i 
144,674,853 | 3,066,018,472 | 3, 304, 2,422,834,828 24'750,227 
144,500,000 | 2.869.429,779 | 2,.852,649.789 | 2,256,639,530 | 23'919'677 
144,500,000 | 2,831,393,641 | 2,819,.684,260 | 2,236,841/539 | 23'920/915 
44,916,667 foetal ee 2,826,241,26 2,274,607,936 | 23,158,919 
ET tae Scie ex 145,500,000 | 2,956,577,704 | 2,946,200,352 | 2,426,760,923 | 22,547,006 


3/083,526,785 | 3,073,743,300 2,550,226,987 22)047,287- 


a) “Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. 1936 figures are as at July 31. 
Btackades liabilities to shareholder, 

See ee Figures for Chartered Banks are as at July 31, and for P. O. and 
INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES. 


Life—In Force at End of Year. Fire—At Risk at End of Year. 


Dollars. cs! 


ollar. 
6b -|5,607,645,62 FAVS oud 0G 
934)843'848/1999 1.) 1 - 16,187 262, ae 


L 247, 4)|1925 
,610,196, eaa 1934... .. .|6,220,725,929//1926...... $1051,444,136|1934. . 
tarot ior 1927. .{8,287.732,966 Lats ete 
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es Foreign Countries—Canada. 603 
ne 
. CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY. 
War Tax Revenue. Public Int. 
P Year. Works | Domin- " 
Ending | Income | Sales, Other Post and ion pany Total 
Mar. 31.} Tax. ete. Taxes. | Customs. | Excise. | Office. | Canals. | Lands. | Invest. Ree'pts. 
$1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. $1,000. $1,000. | §1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. 1,001 
1921 46,382 78,803 | 43,200 163,267 37,11 26,706 869 bs Dats e987 
1922 78,684 F 25,143 Heces 36,755 | 26,402 1,295 2,799 ,962 | 381,952 
9: ; 106,483 15,441 8,05 35,762 | 29,017 1,229 2,34 465 | 394,615 
1924 : 120, 7,166 121,501 38,182 28,865 1,400 2,282 11,916 396,838 
1925 56,248 811 5,105 108,147 38,603 | 28,783 +39 ,390 11,332 | 346,834 
1926 55,57: 98,097 3,627 127,355 42,924 30,335 1,416 | 2,804 i 0,746 
1927 47,386 105,613 3,168 141,969 48,513 29,069 1,502 3,327 8,559 | 398,696 
1928 56,571 90, 3,525 156,986 57,401 31,563 1,809 | 3,689 10,938 | 422,718 
i 1929 422 $3,007 2,61 187,206 63,685 30,612 1,690 4,070 12,228 55, 
1930 ,O21 63,409 179,430 65,036 33,345 1,505 4,139 13,518 441,412 
1931 71,048 34,735 1,538 131,209 57,747 30,212 1,44 1,655 10,421 349,587 
1932 254 59,606 1,405 104,133 48,655 32,235 1,336 485 9,330 | 329,709 
1933 62,067 82,192 2,154 70,073 37,834 | 30,928 1,119 459 11,221 306,637 
61,399 106,576 2.077 66,305 35, 30,893 1,230 419 11,148 | 324,062 
1935...| 66,808 112,192 5,692 76,562 , 31,248 1,207 516 10,963 358,475 
1936... {| 92,710 112,733 3,455 74,005 | 44,410 | 32,508 1,255 458 10.614 372,220 


NotTe—The total includes other unenumerated items. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED FUND EXPENDITURES, 


a a 
ear Subsidies Customs 
Ending | Service Pen- Public |R. Rs. & to Post and Nat'l Civil Total 
Mar. 31.} of Debt. | sions. Works. | Canals. | Provinces.| Office. | Excise, |Defense] Gov’t. | Charges. 
$1,000 1 &1, $1,000. $1,000. $1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. | $1, 
1921 140,654 | 37,421 11,961 | 11,821 11,491 22,697 | 6,615 | 13,244 8,784 | 316,118 
1922 139,357 | 36,153 | 11,648 | 13,936 12,212 28,121 | 6,658 | 15,826 9/969 | 347/561 
1923 138,896 | 32,986 | 11,047 a pe 12,207 27,795 | 6,536 {13,176 | 10,115 | 332,294 
24 137,232 | 33,411 12,963 476 12,386 6,774 | 12,372 | 10,515 | 324,813 
1925 135,639 | 34,889 | 13,027 6,059 12,281 29,874 | 7,6 11,663 | 10,408 | 318,892 
A 1926 131,576 | 37,204 | 14,348 5,158 12,375 30,500 | 9,718 | 12,649 | 10,779 | 320,660 
1927 30 37,903 | 12,097 3,734 12,517 1 10,130 | 13,086 | 10,866 | 319,548 
19 129,830 | 39,778 | 14,980 8,374 12,517 31,783 | 11,801 | 15,864 | 11,576 | 336,168 
1929 125,981 | 41,487 | 17,94 10,703 2,554 33,4 12,877 | 18,024 | 11,8 
1930 122,655 | 40,407 | 1 11,141 12,497 35,037 | 13,131 | 20,194 | 12,258 | 357,780 
1931 122,229 | 45,966 | 24,699 | 14,438 17,436 36,293 | 13,206 | 21,82: 12,6) 9, 
1932 48,686 | 16,868 820 13,695 34,449 | 13,144 [16,787 | 12,136 | 375,403 
1933 135,870 | 45,079 | 12,479 | 13,950 13,677 30,143 | 9,815 | 12,621 10,726 | 358,52 
19: 43,88) 10,267 5,064 13,728 29,203 | 9,448 | 12,671 K 
35 8,533 13,71 28,974 | 9,27 13,535 ,084 | 354,368 


oe 260; . 5 
4 1935. 44,236 9,341 5,564 ,769 8 
d 1936. ia 549 |} 43,337 | 12,351 6,116 13,769 29480 | 9/752 | 16,550 9,277 | 372, 589 
. Nore—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Board (covering also Civil 


Government air operations and the control of Civil Aviation). Railway and Canals include Collection and 
Income. The total includes other unenumerated items. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION. 


Per Year | Per 
Ending Capita Ending Capita 
March 31, Assets. Net Debt. {Taxation. || March 31. Assets. Net Debt. |Taxation. 
Dollars. ila Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
561,603,133 | 2,340,878,984 41,96 AOZ0  fowse 421,529,26 2,225,504,705 39.49 
480,211,335 | 2,422,135,802 35.87 ie 366,822,452 | 2,177,763,959 7. 
435,050,368 | 2,452,776,369 37.24 TRS teases 348,653,762 | 2,261,611,937 28.55 
401,827,195 | 2,417,783,275 37.38 1 kp oe 455, 1390 | 2,375,846,172 26.18 
,628, 2,417,437,696 31.63 1933 399,885,839 | 2,596,480,826 23.81 
379,048,085 | 2,389,731,099 34.66 th? 411 :957 | 2,729,978,141 09 
378,464,34 2,347,834,370 35.98 193553235: 359,845,411 | 2,846,110,958 27.81 
287, 2.296,850,233 37.09 OSB). is ect 425,743,510 | 3,006,100,517 28,47 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND, 1935 (Dun). _ 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. Trading. Other Com'l 
 agapeat No. Assets. Liabilities.| No.}| Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities.| No.) Liabilities, 
Wistar 7 Ree are, 
463| $3,157,000 ery 000} 137| $1,969,000 269) $1,577,000} 57 Sh, at 
tet 606| 4,508,000 948,000} 177| 3,049,000 361] 2,741,000] 68 Be'O00 
ritish Columbia... . 33 441,000 670,000 8 329,000 22 241,000 3 00/000 
ova Scotia. - 3 49 96,000 32,000 3 0,000 39 238,000 7 nee O00 
itoba. .. z 89 502,000 776,000} 15 227,000 67 478,000 7 ,000 
ew. Brunswic 5 38 236,000 351,000 3 4 34 271,000 ut 1,000 
ce Edward Isl'd. 10 53,000 106,000 2 5,000 8 1OV,000)-— a.) enna Fy 
76 367,000 523,000 9 62,000 58 417,000 9 44, 
157,000 192,000 1 1,000 34 155,000 3]: 36,000 
102,000 398,000 2 14,000 20 366,000 di 18,000 
9,613,000 /$14, ay 000) 357| $5,739,000 912] $6,585,000] 156) $2,616,000 
$3: tba eel at 7,984| 394] -7,095,632| 1,108] 11,119/861] 156| 3,093,211 
20; 140 397409. 706| 547| 10,804/307| 1,625] 15:156,565| 204] 3,539,834 
37,303,623 ,630,654) 703 708, 2,038| 23,666,178) 197) 10,256,427 
37,613,810| 52,987,554) 563) 13,500,914) 1,766/ 21, 346) 234) 17,890,294 
39,474,582) 57,191,493| 619 .249,918| 1,888] 21,840,829] 234] 14,100,746 
29,572,569) 44, A 4} 19,967,414) 1,546] 17.435,263) 140) 7,037.9 
36,407,391] 53,420,199] 506| 17,032,983] 1,469] 24,540,931) 145) 11,846,285 
24'420'941| 34,461,595} 502) 15,347,401| 1,544] 16,566,799) 136 47, 


; 9, 
8,959| 857| 39,080,791| 2,717| 33,004,203] 121 983,965 
8 Hae 369 Feoga iit 5591 33,976,790| 1,739| 29/886,569| 153 3 1435, 752 


“Yuan Total Total YuaR{ _ Total — Total | YEAR | “Total 
(Fise.) nee . Exports. (Fisc.)| Imports. Exports.  }} (Fise.) _ Imports. i 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. _} 
5 470,369}|1 ..| 619,193,998 4B. 13, fae 
52,701,720]|189 re 111,533,954) 97, 400, ns O08 4ei 443,609 


104'955,367 1,586,169.792 


124/509, 129 
123,170,887 
117,408,568 


5 2 
210, 7 ‘T] 522'431/153| 667,558,957 
94'309.367 377,.068.355|/1936..] 562,818,975] 779, 057,222 


‘The imports are of merchandise for home con- 435,824: 1929, $194 041,381; 1930. $189,179,738, 


- gumption. The exports include foreign as wel] as 1931, $149, 497, 392; 1932, $106,371,779; 1933, 586.- 
domestic produce, the total of foreign for 1936 being 456,055) 1938 23 $105,100,764; 1935, $111,682,490; 


$13,441,659. In 1936 the dutiable merchandise in Merchandise exports to United Kingdom—1921. 
e Imports was valued at $309,933,096, the tree at | g312\844.871, 1922, $299,361,675; 1923, $379,067, 445; 
_ $252.785,967. The table does not include gold or 1924" $360,057,782; 1925, $3 395, 843, 433: 1 1926, $50 
until 1919) silver imports or carta 37,560; 1 $446, 8, 10,691, 
Merchandise imports from United Kingdom— | 1929 vfiaghe Hee fh 1930, $281,745,965; 1931, $319.- 
EY rte $213,973,562; 1922, $117,135,343; tere rey 246,499; 1932, $174,043,725; 1933, $184,361,019; 
143; 1924° $153, 586, 690; 1925, $15 1,083 ,946 1934, $227, 601,411; 1935, "$274, 182, 737; 1936, $318,- 
Ks 1028, $163,731,210; 1927, $163,939,065; 192k $186,- | 957,298. 


TALUE OF U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE (STATED IN DOLLARS) FISCAL YEARS. 


CAL Exports Imports FISCAL Exports Imports FISCAL Exports Imports 
_ YEAR. to U.S. |From U. 8. YEAR. to U.S. |From U.S. YEAR. to U.S. |From U. 8. 


meee oe 983, 673 107,377,906 ||1913..... 139,725,953/436,887,315 |/1925..... 417,417,144|509,780,009 
va > 567, 784|115,001,533||1914....- 163,372,825/396,302,138 ||1926..... 474,987,367|608,618,542 
br, 766,367| 129,071,197 ||1915..... 173,320,216|297,142,059 ||1927..... 
66,856,885] 143,329,697 ||1916..... 201,106,488) 370,880,549 |}1928..... aoe ae 1 
70,426,765|152,778,576||1917..... et 616,330|665,312,759 ||1929..... 
83,546,306| 169,256,452 ||1918. .... 417,233,287|792,894,957 ||1930....- 
62,180,439|149,085,577||1919....- 454,873,170|750, '203,024 |/1931..... 349, 6 
90,814,871 205,309,803 ||1920....: 4 ,097,318 ||1932..... 
85,334,806] 170, 432,300 Nae, an 322, fl ee 
104,199,675|218,004,556||1922....- 588,643|515,958,196||1934.... 
+|104;115,823|275,824,265|| 1923... . 369, "380, 218]540,989,738||1935.._ 1. 
-1102:041.222'231'384.6571'1924.- 1 430,707,544|601,256,447||1936..... 


ae Commerce figures for calendar years are: Exp -» £1934, ran 695, nas 193 
$2864 230, 771; Imports from U. S., 1934, $302,433,260; i935, 3323, “190, 991. ‘i s Q i 


oN ESTIMATED BALANCE OF CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1934-1935. - 
ry Figures in Thousands of Dollars. 


i, a 


T934. 71986: 


; 
Net Dr.— t.Dr— 
Exports. | Imports. |Net Cr.+] Exports. | Imports. Nt Cr.+ 
os loge 
penny Ba monaity trade (adjusted)........... 656,808 +152,807| 740,000 ! 
; ie xports and imports of gold........... 105,095 i 2 1,213 
ight receipts and payments, n.o. a. Dy 51,444 
‘ist expenditures......... alae ac: 
est receipts and payment ates 95,000 ; 
] 


Immigrant remittances’........ . 6,000 
fi Gov ernment expenditures and re ! 5,790 
‘ mharitable and missionary contributions 1,800 

nsurance transactions (net figure). ....|......... 
vertising transactions....... : 2,000 
Aotion picture earnings.......... Pays Re Ae 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants. 1,909 
varnings of Canadian residents in U.S. A. FOO) i gee ee 


- Totals, Current Items of Goods, Serv- 
(epee Be eee Sete. 1,056,520} 975,059 


10,3 
Ieee eee eeeclece ree eae 71,118 114'379 
1,056,520) 1,056,520 1,197,092 


1,056,713 
26,000 


Capital Movement. 


"Sales and purchases of securities....... 321,171) 312, +8,914| 294,000}. 252,000 
MEENULUIEIO DIN Cu arena. Levins octets ko [rae ra ite 129! i833): 1 129/488) 0 0 190,000 
New series (includin; Meet aaa sree Plu 14, TAL 3. dem were er 04 "731 LLGOOOISS, Seen aes 
Direct investments (long-term)........ 5, SOON <i. Rie vee ' B}OOO) 5 Sate arrestee 
_ Net outflow of capital funds........... £08431, eee aca es “hfe 26,000 |S St igor, c ae lcceusr eee 
Totals, capital movements..,...... +-| 441,745] 441,745] -—10,343} 442,000 442 000} 


iA. * . 
Foreign Countries—Canada. 605 
CROP YIELDS OF CANADA. (Values aré prices paid to farmiers.) 
YEAR (Calendar). Wheat, Oats. 
Acres. Bushels Dollars. Acres. Bush 
ROW acer sigh ise 8,864,752 | 132,075,082 | 104,816,825 |. s.osa.015 | 24ssues02 | so caw: 
1911 86,796,130 
181 3 000 | 148,123,000 9,630,760 | 365,179,000 132,949,000 
Epeceund | GRR | SRL GES 0 | Ee se 
4 8,418,000 | 10.081500 | 313;0781000 | 181'811:000 
356,816,900 | 11,555,681 | 464,954,400 | 171/009;100°—— 
344,096,400 10,996,487 410,211,000 210,957,500 
453,038,600 | 13,313,400 | 403,009/800 | 277/065/30 
81,677,700 14,790,336 | 426,312,500 | 331,357,400 
pte Fh fenca noe 394,387,000 | 317,097,000 


316, (994,700 | 14/387;807 | 563,997,500 | 184/857.400 
487,736,200 | 12,555,675 | 402,296,000 | 167,170, 

442'221,000 | 1: $4/008/000 
477,791,000 | 13;239'963 | 439/712'700 | 225,879,000 


451/235,000 13,136,516 | 452'153/000 | 210:956;000 
319,715,000 it S358" 000 | 282'838,000 | 168,017,000 


23,985,000 | 275,849/000 | 169;631/000 | 13/731/000 | 321'120/000 | 103/124’ 
24,116,000 | 277,339,000 | 169'857/000 | 14/096:000 | 394'348'000 94.180 "900 


YEAR (Cail) “Gorn for Husking. Marley. hye. 
Doliars Acres Bushels. Dollars, irkc Bushels. Dollars. 


28,846,425|14,653,697| 114,741] 1,542,694] 1,037,890 
54,017,100|27,985,000| 121,677 Y 486, 200} 1,921,900 
42'770,000|35,024,000| 148,404 6,400} 3,196,000 
55,057,750/59,654,400) 211,880 3 S57, 200] 6:267,200 
77,287,240|77,378,670| 555.294] 8,504,400]12,728,600 
56,389,400/69,330,300| 753,081|10,207,400] 14,240,000 
63,310,550|52,821, ays 49.654 11,306,400] 15,085,650 
3? 709, 200 m3 a2 54.150 a ian aey par et 15,399,300 
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000 ,000 
4,419,000}3,612,500 
3,494,000|3,886,800, 

Other 1935 agricultural yields—beans, 1,161,400) 500,000 bushels of wheat; 244,854,000 bushels of 
pone; buckwheat, 7,948,600 bushels; mixed grains, | oats; 62,625,000 bushels of barley; 1,368,400 bushels 
9,534, 900 bushels; flaxseed, 1,471, 606 kee hay | of flax, ‘and 8,379,000 bushels of rye. 
and clover, 14, 060, 000 tons; potatoes, 38,670,000 Canadian grain exports in the year ended’ March 
ewt.; peas, 1,616,000 bushels. 31, 1936 were, in bushels—wheat, 179,124 180; oor 
Of the 1935 Canadian grain, the Prairie Provinces | 12,739,083; barley, 7,319,384; rye, 242 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta raised 259,- whole, 15, 953; beans, 17,068; buckwheat, 380, 475. 
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QUANTITY OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN GRAINS EXPORTED VIA MONTREAL. , 


Fiscal Years. 1930. 1931. | 1932 | 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushéls. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. ° 

~ Barley....-. 4.194,000 733.000 17,368,735 9,252,814 651,724 3,083,306 4,478,540 

PRE WHIGHE. 1s ace he asic © vie oem Pojerers 2 ei vlathoelipidse cat Sas 259,871 54,104 ‘291, "353 
Co. DiS 5 ath Landes sen ee 34,682 28,038 2,797 1/835 - 

5,098,000 356, 7,647,226 7,432,097 1,409,187 3,220,803 8,225,799 

996,000 2,220,481 8,221,687 1,535,210 fF A a 4 

51,007,000 44'145,000| 72,2271668| 53,327,849| 33,285,252 29,435,602 

61,304,000 71,381,442| 97,168,948) 57,211,879} 39,761,971] 42,776,773 

EN Ey RD ee Ta er re 222,122 

bee cabs aie 4,000)" "2;040,505] 22. 222101. 70,085|. 07. aa 

600,000 FTN OOO Tne Pons Sac ledoc dan belaoeas tee |) eae | 
17,064,000 8,860,000 6,620,637 436,584 90,767 5,951 

26,048,000 8,864,000] + 8,661,232 436,584 442,093 228,073 

y Grand total f 87,352,000] 69,625,000, 80,245,442] 105,830,180] 57,648,463] 40,204,064] 43,004,846 


ID PULP PRODUCTION, 1934 IN CANADA. 


PULPWOOD AND 
Pulpwood Produced Wood Manufactured Into Pulp. 


Pulpwood Used. 
Quantity.{ Value. | Quantity. Value. Kind of Wood. Quantity. Value. 


2 ollars. Dollars. Cords. Dollars. 
_.| 25985437] 15,850,878] 1, ER igo 36,837,402 /Spruce and balsam.) 4,347,519120.176,468 
: mtario.-..-...| 1,272, 937 9, 244.5 62 9,935 21,000,769}Hemlock. ........ 267,668) 1,526,271 
| -Bilcoivabis 495305) SSP T0) SEB Ns] ahtre ao sale Sing o-/ 18077) Tag tod 
Other Provinces. 682, "543| | 31887, 175) $39,486 Jack Pine. .... 30771 (Obie 
.| 4,766,604] 31,675,325 3,636, Be 75,726,958) Total........+- 4,766,604/31,675,325 


Total. . 
ue } 756; number of concerns, 95; number of enpleyer 


26,993; wage total, $33 507,¢ 043; value of pulp an 
paper ‘exports, $112, 653,56 


itil veto aca Tal 
u nd paper in Ty wai 
pub ae uction of pulp and paper was $152,647,- 


y 6,000] 21325 ; 
83!975,000}23,162,000| 719,500! 9,606,000 3313000 


pe 


yea ae 51,17 
ec ,28 2,862,074,403 
1336 54,279 | 2,882,211,061 | 42,686,166 | 122,476,822 
1927 ‘ds 54,717 | 2,953,886,572 | 41,840,550 | 125,967,439 
1928 * 55,455 | 3,017,137,800 | 40,592,792 | 141,230,026 
ord 929 ss 55,813 | -3,250,046,339 | 39,070,893 | 137,855,151 
i 1930 ite 56,585 | 3,328,208,911 | 34,698,767 | 115,229,511 
1931 3 56,851 3,382,047,218 | 26,396,812 85,993,206 
1932 oe 57,004 | 3, , 165,100 21,099,582 67,722,105 
te cc: seers | Sanaa | augers | Satan 
1934 2, ah Es Sie B 
1935 ES soe eto 57,171 3, 307, 616, 904 } 20, "084, 185 69, 141, 100 310, 107, 155 263, 942, "399 


Z value, also cost of constructing Government lines. 


_ ‘Freight. 


| Passengers. 
ee Tons. 


Investment. 
Dollars. 


Year. 


cif umders. 


The single track mileage of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1935 was 16,848. The other principal ~ 
railways are now, in pursuance of the government: 
policy of nationalization, included in the Canadian 
National Railway System, which has a trackage 
(1935) of 21,708 miles, 


MINERAL OUTPUT OF CANADA, 1910-1935. 


Figures of capital for the last eight years include 
advances .of Dominion Government to Canadian 
National for operating expenses, interest charges 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government 
which at time of acquiring had relatively little 


- Year. Silver.: Copper. Nickel. Lead. Zine Pig Iron. 
y | Ounces. Pounds. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Tons Long Tons 
1910.. 32,869,264) 55,692,369] 37,271,033] 11,181,310} 32,987,508} 1,216,249/......... 5 800,797 
915 100,785,150] 68,308,657| 20,492,597 46,316,450 2,593,721 4,886 913,775 
81, 691} 61,335,706] 24,534,282] 35,953,717) 3,214,262 19,932 1,090,318 
47,620,820) 19,293,060! 6,752,571] 66,679,592] 3,828,742 26,54 90,341 
42 '379, 818} 17,597,123) 6,158,993 07,17 5,817,702 28,145 382,962 
86, 881,537] 62,453,843 18'332/077|111, "234, 466} 7,985,522 30,208 879,822 
104; 1447 536, 19,470,178) 175, ‘485, 499] 14,221,345 49,454 593,049 
111, 450, 518] 73,857,114 15,946,672 253,590,578 23,127,460 54,634 0,76 
133 094, "942 65,714,294! 14,374,163)283,801,265) 19,240,661 74,969 757.317 
140,14 7.440} 66,798,717) 15,262,171/311,423,161| 16,477,139 2,748 709,697 
202,696,046] 96,755,578] 22,318,907|/337,946,688) 15,553,231 92,324 1,037,727 
248,120,760|110,275,912| 27,115,461/326,522,566 44.2 98,634 1,080,160 
303,478,356|103.768.857| 24,455,133/332,894,163| 13,102,635) 133,822 47,178 
292,304,390] 65,666,320 2 a: 453 Boe 342,482] 7,260,183} 118,623 420,038 
aycns ae 30,327,968 79,862)255,947,378| 5,409,704 86,142 144,130 
i 299,982,448) 83,264,658 920'130'480| 266-475 191} 6,372,998 99,566 227,317 
364, 761, °062 128, 687, 340] 32,139,425|346,275.576| 8,436,658| 149,290 406,995 
.| 16, 1618; 558 418, '997, 700 138, 516, 240 35, 345,103 339, 105, 079! 10,624,772 160; 325 . 599,794 


us “The Sie Coe in 1935 by ounces, in the several pes was: Nova Scotia, 372; Quebec, 668,836; 
Ontario, 5,161,651; Manitoba, 1, _ 454; Saskatchewan, 01,608; Alberta, 16; British Columbia, 9,178,400, 
mi Yukon Territory and N. W. - 201, 1221. Pig iron is not produced from Canadian ore. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, IN_FINE OUNCES, BY PROVINCES. . 
NOTE. —For the years 1862 to 1914, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and Ft The gold produc- 


| “tion from 1862-1935 inclusive is valued at $1,202,382,883, including = from 1 


Nov. ritish 
Scotia, Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Alberta | Col Columbia. | Yukon. Total. 
Oz. Fine. Oz. Fine. Oz. Fine: |Oz. See Oz. Fine. | Oz. Fine Oz. Fine. 
1,099 BOG 8TT Cub tcia ad SoBe. 273,376 230,173 
1,034 AOD ASU, on titren ae 132 219,633 212,700 
1,511 423,26 440° |.....:.|) 183,742 177,667 
1,939 411,976 1,926 27 180,163 102,474 
1,470 505,739 724 24 167,252 90,705 
955 564,995 TSE. Wee US 124; 72,778 
635 708,213 207 49 150,792 65,994 
a> Se ee 1,000,340 156 |.......] 207,370 54,456 
667 971,704 Heide aaa a 60,144 
883 1,241,728 BU 1 a eget ea 245,719 34,825 
1,602 1,461,03: rT ae een 219,227 47,817 
3,680 1,497,215 RE Geers 225,866 25,601 
8,331 1,627,050 182 42 183,094 30,935 
60,006 1,578,434 19,813 68 196,617 34,364 
90,798 1,622,267 22,455 5 154,204 35,892 
141,747 1,736,012 ay PO es vin ae 164,331 35,517 
300,075 2,085,814 102,969 195 160,069 ol 
401,105 2,280,105 122,507 83 9, 40,608 
382,886 2,155,519 125,310 324 238.995 39,493 
ee 390,097 2,105,339 132,321 393 296,196 38,798 i ‘ 
35 470,552 2,220,336 142,613 150 91,6: 35,707 84,890 
(@ Includes 11 oz. from Saskatchewan in 1932; 5,400 oz. in 1933, 5,405 oz. in 1934, and 14,323 oz.in 1935 
COAL PRODUCTION OF .CANADA. BY PROVINCES. ‘5 
Nova New Saskat- [| British Yukon Total Pot 
Scotia. |Brunsw’k.| chewan. | Alberta. |Columbia.|Territory.| Production Value, 5 
a I a 4 
Tons Tons Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons 
6,431,142 55,45 181,156] 2,894,469] 3,330,745 16,185) 12,909,152 ’ 
7,463,37 127,391] 240,107) 3,360,818] 2,065,613 9,724) 13,267,0 / 
6,437,156) 171,685) 335,222] 6,907,765} 3,095,011|......... 16,946,839 ye 
3,842,97) 208,012} 471,965) 5,869,031] 2,742,25' 730} 13,134,968 C 
6,747,477; 173,141) 439,863] 6,503,705) 2,613,719 316] 16,478,1 ‘ 
7,071,876} 203,950) 470,216] 6,934, 2,746,243) 414) 17,426,861 iF 
741,630) 7,738} 464,428) 7,335,489] 2,804,594 414| 17,554,293 a 
7,056,133) 218,706) 580,189] 7,150,693] 2,490,378 458| 17,496,557 i 
6,252,552 810} 578,152) 5,754,752) 2,083,308 653| 14878,728 q 
4,955.5 182,181 4,564,015] 1,876,406 904| 12,243,211 
4,084,581} 212,695} 887, 4,870,648) 1,681,490 808] 11,738,913 
4,557,590} 312,303) 927,649] 4,718,788] 1,382,272 862} 11.903,3: 
6,341,625) 314,750) 909,288) 4,753,810] 1,485,969 638} 13,810,193 
5,822'075! 346,024 921,785] 5,462,894! 1,331,287) 835] 13; 888, 006 


: Foreign Countries—Canada. 
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CANADA, DOMINION OF. 


AREA, 3,694,863 square miles (see tables). 

SRE Le TIONG census of 1931, 10,376,786 (see 

es). 

CAPITAL, Ottawa, population, census of 1931, 126,- 
872; other cities, Montreal, population, 1931, 
818,577; Toronto, 631,207; Vancouver, 246,593; 
Winnipeg, 218,785: Hamilton, 155,547: Quebec, 
130,594; Calgary, 83.761; Edmonton, 79,197: 
London, 71,148; Windsor, 63,108; Verdun, operat 
Halifax, 59,275: Regina, 53,209; St. John, 47,514; 
Saskatoon, 43,291; Victoria, 39,082; Three Rivers, 
35,450: Kitchener, 30,793; rantford, 380,107. 
There are also 35 cities with a population of over 
10,000 and under 20,000. _ Greater Montreal has a 
ponesan of 1,000,159; Greater Toronto, 808,864; 

reater Vancouver, 308,340; and Greater Winni- 

Deg, 280,202 
Governor General, Rt. Hon. John Buchan, Lord 

Tweedsmuir, G.C.M.G., C.H. (born Aug. 26, 1876, 

Was appointed by the British Crown March 27, 

1935, and took office Nov. 2, 1935. 

The House of Commons elected Oct. 14, 1935, 
stands: 

Liberals, 171; Conservatives, 39; 
Commonwealth Federation, 7; Reconstruction, 1; 
Social Credit, 17; Independent-Conservative, 1; 
Independent-Liberal, 5; Farmer-Labor, 1; Liberal- 
Progressive, 2; Independent, 1. 

The Liberal Cabinet took office Oct. 23, 1935. 
The personnel, according to precedence is: 

Prime, Minister, President of the Privy Council and 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, W. L. 
Mackenzie King. 

Minister Without Portfolio, Raoul Dandurand. 

~pweeaie of Mines and Resources, Thomas Alexander 

rerar. 


Cooperative 


Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada, 
Ernest Lapointe. 

Minister of Public Works, Pierre Joseph Arthur 
Cardin. 

Minister of Finance, Charles Avery Dunning. 

Postmaster General. John Campbell Elliott. 

<i i of Trade and Commerce, William Daum 

ler. 


Secretary of State of Canada, Fernand fRinfret. 
Minister of National Defence, Ian Alistair Mackenzie. 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, Charles 
Gavan Power. 
Revenue, 


Mintster of National 

llsley. 
Minister of Fisheries, Joseph Enoil Michaud. 
Minister of Labour, Norman McLeod Rogers. 
Minister of Transport, Clarence Decatur Howe. 
Minister of Agriculture, James Gartield Gardiner. 

The Minister to the United States is Sir Herbert 
Marler, appointed June 23, 1936. : 

The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, Baffin 
Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Atlantic; on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York. the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes. Minnesota. North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan de 
Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic islands 
io the area bounded on the east by a line passing 
midway between Greenland and Baffin. Devon, and 
Ellesmere Islands to the 60th Meridian of longitude. 
POG r ees At Tks Tone to te 
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me hundred years. 
_ Canada has a very varied topography—mountains 
in the West, then foothills and prairies, the barrens 
fake Superior, the open lands of Ontario. 


England extend north into 

Lene epee the same 
hts as the Yes. 

neene once common misconception that a ue 


tempera 

© at Toronto; 40° at F 
helt at Yarmouth. These figures 
variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
than in British Columbia. 

he St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 

going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Monreal, which 


is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections and its 
proximity to London and Liverpool, one of the great- 
est grain exporting harbors on the continent, The 
Port of Montreal has 9 miles of deepdraft wharf, 
capable of accommodating 100 large ocean steamers: 
four modern fireproof grain elevators, with a tota’ 


storage capacity of 15,162,000 bu., from which grain. 


ean be delivered simultaneously at a maximum rate 
of 500,000 bu. per hour, while at the same time inland 
vessels and railway, cars can be unloaded at a maxi- 
mum rate of approximately 300,000 bu. per hour; a 
cold storage warehouse of 4,628,000 cu. ft. capacity, 
equipped and constructed on the most modern hy- 
gienic principles; 20 permanent fireproof two-story 
and 6 single-story transit sheds, and, electrified termi- 
nal railway system of about 70 miles operated by 
100-ton electric locomotives. There were, in 1934-35, 
1,954 arrivals and departures of steam and sailing 
ocean-going vessels of 7,097,737 net tonnage. 

Vancouver, B. C., has become the leading port in 
exporting Canadian grown grain, having shipped 
46,000,000 bu. in 1935 as compared with 52,000,000 
bu. in 1934. Of this amount 42,000,000 bu, were 
wheat, 33,000,000 going to the United Kingdom, 
and 918,000 bbls. of flour were exported also. Of the 
wheat crop amounting to 275 million bu. in 1934-35, 
18% was shipped from the FPacifie ports; 15% 
through the ports of Eastern Canada; 12% through 
United States ports, and 1% through the port of 
Churchill, Man. Pacific ports of Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Victoria and Prince Rupert have grain 
elevator capacity of 21,443,000 bu. In the fiscal 
year 1934-35, 14,637 vessels of 11,263,501 net, ton- 
nage entered the port, of which 2,768 were deep-sea 
ships of a net tonnage of 6,712,101, and in the coast- 
ing trade, 11,183 steamers of 3,981,146 tons, and 686 
sailing ships of 570,254 tons. 

The Canadian merchant marine, July 1, 1936, 
was composed of 652 steamships of 1,159,569 gross 
tonnage; 146 motor ships of 131,782 tonnage, and 96 

vessels of 64,980 tonnage. 

The developed water powers of Canada aggregated 
7,909,115 h.p. on Jan. 1, 1936 new construction hay- 
ing added 362,080 h.p. in 1935. Of this installation, 
6,946,241 h.p. (87.8 re is in 315 central hydro-electric 
stations, having 814 turbines. The Dominion aver- 
age per 1,000 population is 722 h.p. It is estimated 
that the known water powers of Canada will permit 
of a turbine installation of about 43,000,000 h.p., or 
six times the present installation. The production of 
electric power in 1935 was 23,404 million kwh. 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF CANADA, 1933. 


Provincial distribution of the national wealth of 
oe _— ercentage and per capita analyses, 
1933 as follows: , 

% Wealth 


Provinees. Estimated Distri- _ per 

Wealth. bution. Cpt 8. 
Prnee Edw. Island. $138,699,000 0.54 ,558 
Nova Scotia......; 790,290,000 3.07 1,514 
New Brunswick.... 730,297,000 2.83 1,739 
Qusbed «435s. sdees 6,738,181,000 26.15 2,269 
Qntarin sss. pLeias = F ,801, 34.14 2,496 
Sc Sa are ery 

Saskatchewan..... s 5 4 : f 
Se itin Se haa 

British Columbia.. .2, ij Fs i EF 
Wakontet. pee rh 8,934,000 0.07 (@) 
Canada. ,..%..- $25,768,236,000 100.00 2,413 


1 As the statistics for Yukon are uncertain, the 
per capita estimate of wealth is open to question 
and has not been shown. 

Canada is the best foreign market ($319,579,506 
in the fiscal year 1936 for American produce and 
manufactures and has the highest per capita con- 
sumption of American goods; it is the chief source 
of supplies for the United States, sending over the 
border $279,487,072 worth of Canadian goods in 
1936. The United Kingdom Is Canada’s best cus- 
tomer, taking $318,957,298 worth of Canadian goods 
in 1936. 

Outside capital invested in Canada, Jan. 1, 1934, 
is as follows: e 
British capital, .... 0660.26.20 22558 $2,734,197,000 
United States capital 01 
OTR AT isa Baie WHET. 83 20's Ua 


TPatali. 30 Petes 334, eaees ee og $6,813,361,000 

Canada's investments abroad, Jan. 1, 193 
amounted to about $2,028,787,000, and the ne 
trade balance of ge either excluding invisible items 
was estimated at $104.335,000 in 1930, and $89,- 
000 in 1931. There was a b ce of exports of 
$9.062,000 in the fiscal year 1932; $74,330,053 in 
1933: $151,855,844 in 1934, and $145,127,804 in 1935. 
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95,933,000 — 
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The Department of Mines and Resources has 
under its administration an area of over 1,500,000 
square miles. Specialized management of the varied 
natural resources of, these territories is furnished 

through nine major divisions of the department, in- 
cluding the Dominion Lands Branch, Forest Service, 
National Parks, Water Power and Reclamation 
Service. Topographical, Geodetic, and Boundary 
Surveys, and Dominion Observatories, together with 
the financial and general administrative units. In 
addition to the direct management of the Federally 
controlled territories and resources, the several 
services of the department provide the necessary 
facilities for broad national co-operative action where 
such is required to promote the efficient develop- 
ment and conservation of the Dominion’s natural 
assets. 

There are 3,466,556 square miles land area in 
“Canada, of which, it is estimated, 396,739 square 

miles carry merchantable timber. An area of 404,044 
- square miles carries young growth which if protected 
a from fire and other damage will eventually produce 

c merchantable timber. Forest resources were esti- 
--—s- mated in 1935 at 245,313 million board feet of saw 

material, and 1,107,179 cords of pulpwood in ac- 
cessible stands. The great forests are in the areas 
of heaviest precipitation, but in the West the heavy 
_) rains come in the non-growing winter season, so that 

99 percent of the western timber is coniferous. 
_ For the year 1934 Canada had a lumber production 
oF 2,578,411 thousand board feet, valued at $40,- 
609,600, and a pulp-wood production in 1934 of 
- 5,773,970 cords, valued at $38,302,807. The invest- 
- ment in logging equipment in 1934 was estimated at 

$131,000,000, and the annual pay roll at over $47,- 
000,000, ‘giving employment for a part of the year 

to at least 200,000 individuals. 

a Out of 300,000,000 acres of arable land only 56,- 
___—-:- 923,960 were under field crops in 1935. 

3 Ontario Jed the provinces in 1935 in gross agricul- 
tural revenue, $313,977,000; then Quebec, $174,- 
758,000; Saskatchewan, $154,896,000, and Alberta 
$141,093,000. Aggregate statistics for the Dominion 
Ag in thousands of dollars, for 1934 and 1935 are: 1934, 

$942,565; 1935, $943,081. 


Saeed 1934. 1935. 
Lt. G $000. 5000. 
Agricultural wealth......... $5,620,173 $5,797,104 
' Gross agricultural revenue. . . 942,565 943,081 
Net agricultural revenue..... 77,952 609,318 
Gross revenues from crops... 549,080 506,614 
_ Dairy products........... 83,791 191,496 
4 Farmvanimals....5...-... 9,4: 120,078 
Se OUtry S00°CLES 25. s 1... 45,515 43 
_ Fruit and vegetables...... 43,531 49,788 
PEER ODACCO s,s Ge scien cers «ole 7,232 10,763 
- Maple sugar, etc......... 3,040 3,522 
BPNVOOL ASW eee k a wes 1,899 2,232 
ee PONOY Voss sid. 8 sie se 2,245 2,025 


_ __ The survey of livestock as of Dec. 1, 1935, showed: 
_ Horses, 2,931,337; cattle (including 3,932,400 milk 
cows), 8,430,800; sheep, 2,628,500; pigs, 3,950,500; 
poultry, ‘44,319,200. 


ie 
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iat ‘Dairy product exports during the fiscal year 1936 
_ were: Butter, 7,691,100 pounds; cheese, 58,544,900 
)pounds (nearly all to the United Kingdom) ; powdered 
and condensed milk, 7,555,100 pounds. 
Meat exports in the fiscal year 1936 were valued 
| at ($24,220,802; $24,114,755 in 1935; 
.  -- $15,503,994; in 1933, at $6,683,140; 
_ $14,960,816. Meat consumption per capita was 
134.38 Ibs. in 1935; 140.25 Ibs. in 1934, and 136.66 
‘Ibs. in 1933. 7 
The production of furs for the 1934-35 season 
_ amounted to 4,917,332, valued at $12,704,725. There 
were 7,019 fur farms in 1934 value of animals and 
pelts sold, $4,539,061. 
Canadian fisheries are an immensely valuable 
resource. The waters are cold, the fish are of the 
_. most desirable species, salmon, cod, trout and white- 
_ fish, and the extent of the fisheries is very great. 
_ The value of the catch for 1935 was $34,427,854. 
___ The total value of Canada’s mineral production. in 
1935 was $312,344,457 or $28.53 per capita; in 1934, 
_- $278,161,590; in 1933, $221,495,253; in 1932, $191,- 
228,225; in 1931, $230,434,726: in 1930, $279,873,- 


te 
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2 was $310,850,246; in 1928, $ 

487;in 1927, $247,356,695; in 1926, $: 137,12: 

in 1925, $226,583,333, ee eng 
Canada is the largest producer of asbestos in the 


world from mines in Quebec. 
was 210,467 short tons with exports valued at 
$7,061,109 as compared with 155,980 tons in 1934, 
and exports of $5,270,322. Peak production was in 
1929, 306,055 tons valued at $13,172,000. 

Petroleum production was: 1935, 1,430,000 bbls.; 
1934, 1,417,000 bbis.; 1933, 1,145,000 bbls. . 

Detailed tables are given on preceding pages. 

Beginning with 1931 -exchange equalization on 
gold production is included in total value of mineral 
production. 

Manufactures have increased greatly, both because 
more Canadian firms are operating and because 
American firms have set up branchesin Canada. The 
latter movement has been encouraged by the desire 
to sell in the Canadian market free of duty and to 
enjoy tariff preferences throughout the British 
Empire. The industrial census of 1934 shows that 
there were 25,663 manufacturing establishments in 
Canada, with a capital of $4,703,917,730, employing 
545,162 persons and paying $533,594,635 in wages 
and salaries. The value of the materials used was 
$1,230,977,053, and the gross value of the products, 
$2,533,758,954. 

The production of motor vehicles during 1935 was 
172,877, valued at $99,013,047. The number in 1929 
was 262,625. Canada imported from the United 
States 2,791 passenger cars and 891 trucks during 
the calendar year 1935. 

Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
is the great privately owned corporation. The Cana- 
dian National Railway System operates practically 
all other important lines in the Dominion. 

Canada has expended large amounts in building 
good roads in the last ten years. 7 

Canada, on Jan. 1, 1935, had 190,602 telephones 
in Government systems and 1,003,127 in private 
companies, a total of 1,193,729 being 11.10 to every 
100 persons, and 3.67% of the world telephones. 
In this respect it is exceeded only by the United 
States. The number of licensed radio receiving sets 
on March 31, 1936, was 862,109, and in 1935, 812,335. 

It is estimated that tourists spent over ade 


in 1932; $250,000,000 in 1931; $279,000,000 in 1930; 
000,000 in 1929, and $275,000,000 in 1928. 


| About $79,000,000 was spent abroad’ by Canadian 


tourists, an increase of $26,000,000. For touring 
purposes, 2,632,941 automobiles entered for periods 
not exceeding 48 hours; 971,017 not exceeding 60 
days, and 1,128 not exceeding six months. Canadian 
automobiles crossing the boundary for touring 
abroad numbered 659,259. 

The wonderful scenery of the Canadian Rockies 
is at its best in the seven-chief National Parks, where 
the hunting of game is forbidden. These are the 
Banff National Park (2,585 sq. m., established in 
1885); Yoho (507 sq.-m.); Glacier (521 sq. m.); 
Revelstoke (100 sq. m.); Kootenay (587 sq. m.); 
and Waterton Lakes, (220 sq. m.), all made accessi- 
ble to motorists by the highway from Calgary to 
Vancouver, newly completed; and Jasper Park 
(4,200 sq. m.), reached by the Canadian National 
Railway. There are also 5 large animal parks and* 
preserves, and the broken lake country of Northern 
Ontario and Quebec is a paradise for sportsmen and 
campers. 

Canada maintains its own military, naval 
forces and controls the use of these forces, 

Canada is an original member of the League of 
Nations. In 1926 independent diplomatic relations 
were established with the United States and in 1928 
ministers were appointed to France and Japan. 
Go Dominion status as a member of the British 

mmonwealth of Nations under the statute of 
Westminster, see page 575.) 

Canada, like the United States, is a (Federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States. 
The Dominion Government, however, possesses the 
residual powers in legislation. : 

Since 1858 the Canadian unit of currency has 
been the gold dollar, of the same weight and fineness 
as the United States dollar, until the latter was re- 
duced January 31, 1934. uring and immediately 
following the World War, 1914-18, the paper dollar 
was not redeemable in gold, but gold payment was 
resumed on July 1, 1926. When Great Britain was 
forced off the gold standard in October, 1931, the 
Dominion Government prohibited the export of 
gold except under licence, and later suspended the 
payment of Dominion notes in gold. Canada’s new 
central bank, the Bank of Canada, began operatic 
on March il, 1935, assuming Tesponsibility 
Dominion notes then oupstnniabonn and for the sub- 
Sequent issue of legal tender paper money. The 


Bank of Canada Act provides for redemption of a 


the 
Production in 1935 _ 


and air 
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The great bulk of the national debt, amounti 
to $2,846,110,958 in 1935 is owing to the Canadian 
people. The funded debt payable in Canada 
gag fa) sae oenenent ee payee in London 

3, A , al a st 
$299 774 O87. payable in New York to 


NEW DEAL LEGISLATION. 


The gee Court of Canada, sitting in Ottawa 
on June 18, 1936, invalidated as unconstitutional 
because they came within the legislative competence 
of the Provinces and not the Dominion Parliament 
most of the “New Deal’ legislation enacted in 1934 
and 1935 by the Bennett Conservative government. 
The decision against the National Products Market- 
ing Act was unanimous; that against the Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Act proposing a com- 
pulsory contributary employment insurance system, 
on British lines, was 4 to 2. On the acts establishing 
a minimum wage, a 48-hour week and one day’s 
rest in seven, there was a tie vote. An act providing 
compulsory composition of debts by farmers and 
their creditors was found valid. The Court decided. 
4 to 2, that the Dominion could amend the Criminal 
Code to prohibit price discrimination by discounts, 
rebates and allowances, and all agreed that it could 
prohibit selling goods at two prices or at an unreason- 
ably low price to destroy competition. Appeals to 
the Privy Council in London were taken. 


THE BANK OF CANADA. 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a central 
bank by Act of Parliament, 1934. Its capital stock 
then fixed at $500,000 was increased June 18, 1936, 
to $10,000,000 which $100,000 Class B_ shares 
were issued to the Dominion of Canada at par. The 
rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were sold to the 
p’iblic and the maximum holding permitted to one 
person is 50 shares. Directors, officers or employees 
of the chartered banks may not hold shares of the 
Bank. Shares may be held only by British subjects 
ordinarily resident in Canada, or by corporations 
eontrolled by such persons. 

Dividends are limited to 444% per annum. The 
r surplus will be paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of Canada, and to the rest fund of 
the Bank, in specified proportions. 

The Bank may buy and sell securities of the 
Dominion, the Provinces, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America, without restriction 
if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in 
limited amounts if of longer maturity. It may 
also’ buy and sell sequrities of British Dominions 
and France without restriction, if maturing within 
six months. Short-term securities of the Dominion 
or Provinces may be rediscounted. The Bank may 
buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of 
limited currency, and if endorsed by a chartered bank 
may rediscount such commercial paper. Advances 
for six-month periods may be made to chartered 
banks, Quebec savings banks, the Dominion or any 
Province against certain classes of collateral. 

The Bank may buy and sell eoin and gold and 
silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 

The Bank assumed the liability for Dominion 
hotes outstanding and is replacing them with its 
own notes in denominations of $1 to $1,000. The 
chartered banks are required to reduce the issue of 
their own bank notes to 25% of their paid-up capital 
during the next 10 years. 

The Bank must maintain a gold reserve of not 
less than 25% of its total note and deposit liabilities 
in Canada. 

The Bank has an obligation to sell gold in the 
form of bars on demand, but this may be, and is at 
present, suspended by Order in Council. 

The chartered banks are req' to maintain a 
reserve of not less than 5% of their deposit liabilities 
within Canada in the form of deposits with and notes 
of the Bank. 

PROGRESS OF THE DOMINION 
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the wheat crop over sixteen times as large, and the 
ratio of increase in other agricultural products even 
greater. Mining products, which had a value in 
1886 of $10,250,000, had a value of $312,344,457 in 
1935. Canada stands first in the production of 
asbestos and nickel; second in gold and third in 
silver, and her known coal reserves are exceeded 
only by those of the United States. 


Foreign trade amounted in the fiscal year 1935-36-——~ 


to $1,341,876,197, and picors. Canada sixth among 
the nations of the world in this respect in the calendar 
year 1935. , 

In the West, in 1935 the field-crop was valued at 
$244,642,600 Roni og with $257,277,600 in 1934; 
$204,860,000 in 1 


in 1928. 

Within the forty years between 1890 and 1930, 
the acreage devoted to wheat crops in Canada 
has quadrupled. In 1870, the wheat crop amounted 
to 20 million bushels, in 1900, 5544 million, and in late 
years the average annual crop has reached more than 
400 million bushels. The growth in the production 
of oats is proportional to that attained in wheat. 
The barley crop was 84 million bushels in 1935 and 
reached 136 miilion bushels in 1928. . 

Under the provisions of the British North America 
Act, which created the Dominion of Canada, exclu- 
sive authority in matters connected with banking 
was conferred upon Parliament. At that time there 
were 28 banks, with combined capital amounting to 
$31,000,000, total loans to $54,000,000, and total 
assets to $78,000,000. On July 31, 1936, total 
assets had reached $3,083,526,785. At the present 
time the 10 chartered banks (there have been many 
amalgamations), have 3,580 branches, including sub- 
agencies, of which 3,431 are scattered throughout 
Canada, providing a branch for every 3,191 inhabi- 
tants. Canadian banks now have branches in Great 
Britain, France and Spain, the United States, the 
West Indies and in all the principal commercial coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

The Bank will act as the fiscal agent_of the Domin- 
ion of Canada and may by agreement act as banker 
or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank must not 
accept deposits from individuals and thus cannot 
compete with the chartered banks in commercial 
banking fields. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it 
has an agency in each province, at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Vancouver, St. John, 
Halifax and Charlottetown. 

The first Governors were appointed by the Govern- 
ment and are: Governor, G. F. Towers; Deputy 
Governor, J. A. C. Osborne; and Assistant Deputy 
Governor, L. P. St-Amour. At the first meeting 
of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors 
were elected for staggered terms. Directors must 
hold at least 10 shares of stock, must be British 
subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, must not 
receive remuneration out of public funds, and must 
have no connection with a chartered bank. 

The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ez officto 
member of the Board of Directors and of the Execu- 
tive Committee, but is without a vote. The Bank \ 
took over the Dominion’s and the chartered banks’ 
gold reserves and assumed responsibility for $220,- . 
000,000 7th Dominion’s notes. 

The bank commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935 
The chief items of the statement for July 31, 1936 
(cents ger eg 18 which showed assets and liabilities ~ 
totaling $313,363,829, were: 


Liabilities. Dollars. 

Capital pala upd cided d..5< tenes 5,000,000 

MOE. Sse fa xales isd eS ,092 

ES pe be can baibity, B45 ig0M, ten aOR anG 

eposite ($0tGl sods hacen sae 472, 
Dominion es Botta take 2. “is 315-613 

arpersd Banks . 5 isis . dail. eeghe 883, 
EL; Picket: 4 sort. pasate cage 273,578 

All other liabilities...........-..++5 2,676,864 
Assets. 

Reserve—Gold. sk. vs 80 ho UB a 179,563,567 
Biver- DONO f2,..2.c54 26 «> aon 1,775,602 
Sterling funds: 2... hs eG ae 296,499 

Ce fades 28 702g . iss). pate vee 12,853,993 
SCREP LUNG oo es. ds ty. 9 Vi ee 5,399 

Siibsididry coins. 24... ksh vo stint 228,277 

Advances to Provincial Gov'ts.:.... 8,000,000 ~- 

Investments—Dominion Gov't...... 30,623,960 
Other Dominion Gov't securities... 81,251,735 

Bank Prémises..-2....3 soca as sta 210,584 

APother Gases... 0.2. a ete epee ee 554,211 


The ratio of net reserve to notes and deposits was 
63.66%, and’ the bank rate was 24%. 


! 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
(and Labrador) 


~ 232,400 sq. m. ; 

- POPULATION, Newfoundland, census of 1935, 

. 284, a Labrador, estimated, 1935, 4,716; total, 
289,5 

eEErAr, St. John’s; population, 1935, 39,886. 
Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 

é ~ America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the size 

SOL Virginia and a little larger than Cuba. It is 

' separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 

the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cabot Strait. 

—. Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony. Dis- 
~tovered by John Cabot, June 24th, 1497 (Cape Bona- 
vista), it was, in August, 1583, formally occupied by 
‘Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and by ‘the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, acknowledged to be British. A Governor was 

of appointed in 1728, and in 1855 “responsible govern- 

ment” was accorded to the Island. 
Newfoundland had enjoyed the status of a Domin- 
ion since the World War. A Royal Commission of 
Inquiry headed by Lord Amulree, appointed Feb. 
22, 1933, to investigate the desperate financial 
tate into which it had fallen, being unable to meet 
the service charges on its debt of about $90,000,000, 
ate that the Dominion rights be relin- 
it again becomes self-supporting. 


put into effect the financial provision of the Com- 
_ mission’s report and for the next three years agreed 
to meet Newfoundland’s budget deficits. Holders 

‘Newfoundland bonds (other than about £3,500,000 
_of pre-war loans) were offered the right to exchange 
for new 3% 10-30 year Sterling stock guaranteed, 
 Kinzdom as to principal and interest, by the United 


everting to the status of a Colony, to continue 
uring the financial emergency, the Parliament 
ce suspended and full legislative, and executive 
ower was vested in the Governor, acting on the 
5) ‘of a Commission of six, three appointed by 


Secretary, W. J. Carew. 
wfoundland has steadfastly refused to join the 
Dominion of Canada. It has always exercised 
4 authority over Labrador, and in 1927 the Privy 
r a fixed the pounaaty line La Pate Labrador 


0 of its inhabitants are Eskimos. The rest are 
of British descent. The interior is heavily 
nd reputed to be rich in minerals, but is 
are unexplored. 
The export of iron ore in 1934-35 was: To Germany, 
120 ,180 tons; to the Netherlands, 50,550 en ane 
a, 405, 049 tons, and to the United King 
53,400 t tons; total, 629,179 tons valued at $1, Tae 539, 
ue Soa the total’ was 352,251 tons valued at 


af he xport of lead concentrates totaled 43,005 
fi oe alued at $1,204,301; 35,993 tons to Belgium; 
ons to Germany, and 4,495 tons to the United 
Export of zine concentrates 140,864 tons 
at $1,423,701; 24.596 tons to the United 
dom; 78,351 tons to Belgium, and 37,917 tons 


sew 
x waprint paper to the total value of $12,496,662 
Wewas shipped in’ 1934-38 to the United’ Kingdom, 


Wiz, oor ocd: to the United States, 89,821 tons, and 


‘approximately 


NS as compared with 

t $169,816 in 1935; 

002 tons, net ‘weight, yerued i eal 792) 
6,046 (3,808 tons, $191 193 

iin 1032. iy 87, S66 


Yh vagenee for Ee cars; 
‘01 motor, trucks were 


j ; $9,551 
eens e, $11,634,872. The gross p 


ARPA, Newfoundland, 42,734 sq. m. Labrador, 


The revenue ie 1934-35 was 


wore oa Sa 
June 30, 1935, was $97, } 

Poreien trade was neanleet with the United wing 
dom, the United States second, and Canada third 
in 1933-34 and 1934-35. Imports from. Canada in — 
1934-35 being $7,154,731; the United States second, — 


His 


with $5,700,234, and the United Kingdom third, 
with $4, 683, 990.’ Trade ee oe dry six bess hers: 


1929-30, >...) c.ciefeosye siete Ore Sst er List $40, O51, 11959 
1930-31 (20 ee rene oe 25,261,701 37,569 
TOS IRS 2 oid Sta eee ee 18,135,651 26,689,476 
T9B2-B3\. 022 Siscpnienena patter 15,166,868 24,475,032 
AOSS“S4.. lta ans ayaa ee meat 562 26,791,503 
1934-35 4, owe eee 19,240,425 27,229,125 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports. Exports. 
1930. s/s cai AC ec a ee $11,285,227 $11, 785, 275 
FO3T i+ sieht te eee 7,169,649 10,396,085 
1032 Apidae Mee OSS ere 4,166,838 7,133,051 
VSS es VRN ieee 3,947,883 4,753,523 
1934 : iyo hha. oe ae 94,4 5,941,107 
LOSS rte Ree Cf voce mers 5,700,234 5,171,646 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. | 
JAMAICA. 


ARBA, 4,450 sq. m., and Caicos Islands 
166; Cayman inaes TON “total 4,720 sq. m. 


POPULATION, est’d., 1931, Jamaica, 1,050,667, 
(whites about 20,000: Hast Indians, about ee 
slan 


poo and Caicos Islands, 5,300; Cayman 
CAPITAL, Kingston, population. census of teh, 

62,707; other towns, Spanish Town, 8,694; 

Antonio, 6,272; raniens Bay, 6,580. 

Governor, Sir Edward Brandis Denham, K. C. M. G,. 

K. B. E., 1934. 

Jamaica is situate in the Caribbean Sea. ninety 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It ls about ~ 
the size of the State of Connecticut. 

The climate has attractions for winter tourists. 
The island figures largely in the history of the 
Buccaneers of the West Indies before and during the 
time of Sir Henry Morgan. once its Governor. The | 
old haunt of the pirate, Port Royal, at the entrance 
of the harbor, was destroyed and sunk under the 
sea by an earthquake in 1692. 

The Island had 210 miles of railway open in 1935, 
and 2,457 miles of highways. There entered the 
ports in 1934, 1,326 vessels of 3,844,127 tons. 

In 1934-35 there were 204,795 acres under culti- 
vation, of which 40,091 were given over to sugar ; 
cane; 72,900 to bananas; 40,074 to coconuts, and 
6,265 to coffee. The livestock census was: Cattle, 

- | 125,489; sheep, 8,341; and horses, mules and asses, 


Revenue, 1934-35,  £2,256,082; expenditure, 
£2,255,520; net debt, £3,835,637. Savings deposits, 
1934, £829,634) 

Imports, 1934, £4,621,634; exports, £3,205,721; 
chief exports, 1934, were bananas (15,974, 906 stems), } 
£1,665,082; sugar, £448,160; coffee, £168,091 ~ 
grapefruit, £78,370; logwood extract, £78,256; log- 
wood, £32,137; pimento, £96,348; cacao, £42, 708; 


lt 


7 
ginger, £64,379; coconuts, £96, 746, and rum, 
£135,803. | 

Trade with the United States was: p 

Cal. Year. orts, Expo: 

LOQO AKA Rook Seen cteels alsibae $9,131,010 $7,528,409 7 

LOBOS IGE bcd s carn Soe 73.9: 7,763,2 

1aet Wet) so ae ee 5,561,859 6.262374 

LOS: eas: hiupedis leevs F nena 2,815,055 3,233,982 

LOSS teen faye teers Saat» ,648,155 ,246.4, 

LOSS racy ens oo ce eareemae 3,800,145 } 752,127 

FOSSA! Ope val chek Az eats (030,421 2)199'274 
BERMUDA. . 

AREA, 19 square miles. i 


POPULATION, 1931, 27,789 (11,353 whites), 
CAPITAL, Hamilton; population; 3,259. 
Governor, Lt. Gen. R. J. T. Hildyard, May, 1936. 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about twenty inhabited, in mid-Atlantic, 
677 miles southeast of New York and 580 miles. 
east of North Carolina. It was settled in 1609 by a 
party of colonists under Sir George Somers, who were _ 
headed for Virginia, but were wrecked on the islands. 

Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- _ 
ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. The — 
assembly of 36 members is elected, thee being about 
1,800 electors (freeholders). The governor and com- 
mander-in-chief, always a British Army office: ; 
high rank, is assisted by an executive council 


wh.) 


(4 officials) and a legislative council of 9 (three 
officials). 


The island, a perennial garden. with its dozen 
large hotels and famous beaches, is a favorite winter 
resort for Americans, and was. visited by 82,6 
cruise arrivals and tourists in 1935-36, and 69,787 in 
1934-35. No motor cars are allowed. From tourists, 
in fact, is derived much of the revenue. There are 
no taxes on real estate. incomes or inheritances. 

Steamers of 22,000 tons tie up to the wharf at 
the head of Hamilton harbor; and the island is visited 
by most of the winter Caribbean cruising steamers. 
There entered and cleared in 1934, a total tonnage 
of 7,101,429. 

Bermuda became, in 1934, the main Atlantic 
naval station of the British Navy in preference to 
Halifax, havi a better year-round climate. It 
has a well-equip: dockyard. The Commander- 
in-Chief is Vice-Admiral Matthew R. Best. 

Food supplies are mostly imported from the 
United States and Canada. Of its 12,360 acres, 


2,759 were under -cultivation in 1935. Potatoes, 
onions, lilies and lily-bulbs are expo 
Imports, 1934, were £1,340,727; exports, £294,762. 


Revenue, 1934, was £363,473; expenditure, £372,065; 
debt, £112,756. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
UAL? UN NS pS Ae emeeg Ses $4,000,140 $773,456 
Up Se ae eae ea 4,697,990 659,103 
BEAL Mth So suede Koy ok 4,667,763 527,478 
PRE ce te detlle 5 ox dates oe 3 2,753,148 464,848 
USE ea na te am 2,269,938 19, 

ee so Banat oe ae Ae 2,928,616 766,536 
UT De oe ee be ee 2,798,722 327,250 

BARBADOS. 


AREA, 166 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1931, 173,829. 
CAPITAL, Bridgetown; population 13,486. 
Governor, Sir M. A. Young, K. C. M. G., 1933. 

Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
Islands, in the West Indles, lying out in the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. 

Of the total 106,470 acres, 74,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar and cotton. Imports are 
heaviest from the United States, and exports heavi- 
est to Canada. The 1936 sugar crop was 129,155 
tons, a new record. 

Revenue, 1934-35, £479,960; expenditure, £414,- 
109; net debt, 1935, £267.90. 

Imports,“1935, £1,839,557; 1934, £1,914,554; ex- 
ports, 1935, £1,135,136; 1934, £1,479,277; Chief 
exports, 1934, sugar (87,459 tons) £774,714; molasses 
(11-626.180 gal.), £536,679; rum (58,024 gal.), 
£5,561. There entered Bridgetown in 1934, 1,120 
vessels of 2,344,442 net tonnage. 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
OED eRe Vac ee ks 500s ow SS s $1,387,633 $493,353 
UO Ge SnD Ie Oe Biren 1,358,010 498,868 
SGU t WVGS hoes Se Natt vf 551,343 
Erte ity. Sa 5.08 2.05 's.bo W's bo 38 525,059 308, 
HOUR OS AISLE WET Soc rs sees 3,04 178,455 
Te a are ee 990,640 384,67 
I I Sido oes te! Stu's baie bass. B 875,021 410, 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 
AREA, 1,862 square miles. Tobago, 114 sq. m. 
POPULATION, census of 1931, Trinidad, 387,425; 
Tobago, 25,358. 
CAPITAL, Port au Spain; population, 69,534. 
Governor, Sir Murchison Fletcher, Sept., 1936. 
Trinidad, the most southerly of the West Indies, 
lies off the north coast of South America. Trade 1s 
heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Total area is: Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, 
of which 517,538 are cultivated; Tobago, 73,213. 
Products are mostly asphalt, oil, with derivatives 


halt, 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in 
satan he ie Ae is iramenaely: valuable and 


The output of petroleum in ta was 11,679,000 


a f 4 3, 9,651,384 bbls. ; 
1932, 10,126,054 bbls.; 1931, 9,743,503 bbls.; 1930, 


of raw sugar, 192 


34 
eelncn oe £916,232; cacao, 37,591,437 Ibs., valued at | 


Revenue, 1934, £1,710,468; expenditure, '£1,706,- 


302; debt. £4,001,233. 
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Trade with the United States was: 
al. Year. Imports. ~ Exports. 
ae as ae he ok ateec Cais $6,735,923 $10,823,322 
a Nim rere ee SS SSIS. saHUN cog de 6,239,465 8,372.752 


2,885,346 5,620,073 


«.. 1,651,049 3,389, 
-- 2,108,144 1,536,275 
. 2,820,985 2,601,583 
oP een Dees vere. VaaK 3,365,201 2.531,31 


THE BAHAMAS. 


The Bahama Islahds number twenty, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Islund of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The area is 4.404 sq. m.; 
population, census of 1931, 59,828; Capital, Nassau; 
Governor, Sir Bede E. H., Clifford, K. C. M. G 

pone: and sisal are the chief sources of revenue. 
Fruit growing is being developed. Trade with the 
United States is three times as heavy as with any 
other country. 

Revenue, 1933-34, £338,061; expenditure, £310,- 
381; debt. March 31, 1934, £180,000. Imports, 1934 
£728,299; exports, £202,480, The export ot 
sponges was 678,000 Ibs. valued at £57,970. There 
kee the ports in 1934, 1,955 vessels of 3,678,550 
ons. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


AREA: Grenada, 133 square miles; St. Vincent, 150; 
St. Lucia, 233; total, 516 sq. m. 

POPULATION, census 1931, St. Vincent, 47,961 
Grenada, 78,662; St. Lucia, 59,676; total, 186,299- 

CAPITAL, St. George’s, on Grenada Island. 

ane: Sir Selwyn MacGregor Grier, K. C. M. G. 


The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia. Each has its own local Government, 

Aggregate revenue, all islands, 1933, was £306,396; 
expenditure, £318,497; debt, £412,891. Aggregate 
imports, £494,976; exports, £445,032. Chief exports 
are arrowroot, cocoa, cotton, raw sugar, nutmegs, 
Mace andlime oil. 


LEEWARD ISLA NDS. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, are part. 
of the Lesser Antilles. forming Froude’s “Bow of 
Ulysses." They comprise in one administration 
five Presidencies, and include the Islands of Antigua: 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, ‘uilla, 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the (British) Virgin 
Islands, with Sombrero, under Commissioners, and 
all except the latter having their own local Legisla- 
ture. he area is 714 sq. m.; population, 127,899. 
AT {haga Sir Gordon J. Lethem, K. C. M. G,, 

Aggregate revenue of all islands, 1934, £257,519; 
expenditure, £259,309; debt, £94,500. Aggregate 
imports, £578,067; exports, 577,176. The chief . 
exports are sugar, cotton, essential oils, limes and 
lime juice. In 1934, 1,171 steamships of 7,000,156 
entered and cleared the ports. 

The trade of the Bahamas, the Windward Islands 
and the Leeward Islands with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. imports. Exports. . 
1929. ...$6,002,149 $2,404,984 
1930. ,704,522 1,595,949 
1931. 3,116,702 1,138,969 
1932. . 1,977,867 830,386 
4193S i4SE Ss, by DNAS ay Oe 1,647,077 684,741 
EL) a eet es tg 1 ae 2,258,983 1,148,946 
ERGG.AS RK. SUCRE, POSS 2 ed 2,372,018 1,111,404 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 


British Honduras is situate on the Caribbean 
Sea, south of Yucatan, and produces chiefly trop- 
{eal fruits, mahogany, logwood, chicie, and cedar, 
much of which comes to the United States. ) 

In area is 8,598 sq. m. and population, census 0} 
1931, is 51,347. Belize, population 126,400, is the 

tal 


ue, 1934, nine months), $627,501; expendi- 
rev eBIG'SI1; debt, $2,982,042, Iinporta 


Peep eh the United Kingdom, 8.8%, and Canada, 
21%, 
United States was: Im 1933, 
97 OaBs 108 1 54 665; 1935, $688,338; exports, 
1933, $430,410; 1934, $1,107,416; 1935, $916,519. 


bt 


AFGHANISTAN, KINCDOM OF 

~ AREA, estimated. 245,000 square miles, 

POPULATION, estimated 6,330,500. 

CAPITAL, Kabul; population, estimated, 150,000; 
other cities, Kandahar, population, 60,000, and 
Herat, 120,000. 

King, Mohammed Zahir Shah (born 1911) sueceeded 

~ his father Mohammed Nadir Khan, assassinated 

Noy. 8, 1933. ‘ 
Premier, Hashin Khan. 

Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 
Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29° 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
_ northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 

‘on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
' north by the Turkoman §.S8.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 

the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- 
tan (British India), and on the west by Iran. The 

_ elevation is generally over 4,000 feet. There are 

three great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul 

in the northeast, and the Helmund, which runs 

_ gouthwest. through the middle of the country. It 
-___ Jacks 20,000 square miles of being as large as Texas. 

_. | Towering aboye Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 

Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 feet high and reaching 

e _ 25,425 feet 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 

- India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 

‘Kabul to Peshawur. 

Afghanistan has been called “‘the land of rocks 

and stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its pone are 

‘nearly all Mohammedans. The Durani_ have been 

the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, abo- 

rigines, being cultivators and traders. Along the 
frontier are warlike and independent tribes of 

_-Pathans and others with a fixed habit of raiding 

- across the border and receiving punishment. Dis- 

- turbances have been frequent. The languages 

spoken are Pushtu and Persian. Islamic law prevails. 

There are many fertile plains and valleys in the 

mountain, and good irrigation makes available 

all profitable soil. There are two harvests a year, 


aay 


the Afghans their chief meat diet, 
tail is a substitute for butter. 
_ the main articles of export, together with fruits, 
nuts and ghi. The imports ure textiles, metals 
and hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Trans- 
* - frontier trade with India amounts to about $15,- 
000,000 annually, and about $9,000,000 with Russia 
ntl and Iran. Copper, lead and iron are found. 
ae _ There are no railroads in the country, but plans 
have been developing looking toward the building 
oft Trailroads across the country in the northeast to 
connect Termez, the rail head of the road from 
with Peshawur, in British India, via 
and another to connect with the railroad 


: lity 
re 
ts rithout interest and 10,000 rifles without any con- 
os - ditions. | 
_ Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey signed a 
ea of friendship and non-aggression in February, 
_ The government is monarchial and the laws and 
- customs those of Islam. King Nadir proclaimed a 
new constitution in the spring of 1932. It declares 
_ the country to be completely independent, and Islam 
the official religion. The King must govern not 
only according to the Constitution, but according to 
_ the sacred law of Islam. Slavery and forced labor 
_) are forbidden. Primary education is compulsory and 
under state supervision. A Council of State is 
created comprising 106 deputies selected for three 
ears. When it is not in session the King may pass 
special ordinances which must be submitted, how- 
ever, to the next session of the Council. New laws 
_ ate drafted by the Ministers, passed by the Council 
and signed by the King. A separate Chamber of 
Nobles, selected and appointed by the King, is set up, 
_ Which deals with matters referred 


x ‘ iy ae ted OS TILES i SMM a crea ee - 
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\to it by the Cabinet 


IS 


i , ; & 

and which passes on laws voted by the Council. 4 
if disagreement arises, such matter goes toa con- — 
ference committee of not less than 20, half from each . 4 
body. In case of further disagreement, the matter — 
goes to the King for decision. The National As- 
sembly, elected, 1934, consists of 25 men f 
25 and 70 years old who can read and write. 
Afghan men over 20 may vote. ‘The new national 
flag carries three vertical stripes, black, red and 
white, the center charged with a white crescent. 

The Afghan army of about 70,000 well armed men 
has been thoroughly reorganized and equipped. Ser- 
vice is compulsory. , 

President Roosevelt on Jan. 14, 1935, nominated 
William H. Hornbrook as the first American Minister 
to Afghanistan; he is also Minister to Iran. 


ALBANIA, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 10,630 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1930, 1,003,068. 

CAPITAL, Tirana; pop., census of 1930, 50,806 
other cities, Durazzo, ‘pop., 8.739; Scutari, pop. 
29,209; Coriza, 22,787; Elbasan, pop., 1,379; 
Valona, pop., 9,100. 

King, Ahmed Zog, born Oct. 8, 1895, made President 
by the Assembly Sept. 29, 1925; assumed crown 
Sept. 1, 1928. 


Premier, Mehdi Frasheri (Justice), Oct. 4, 1935. 


Albania is mountainous country bounded by 
Yugo-Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the 
east and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west. It 
is an exclusively agricultural and a cattle and sheep 
raising state. It is about the size of New Hampshire 
and Vermont. There are important forest resources 
and some mineral wéalth, both undeveloped, because 
of lack of transport facilities. 

A 22 mile railway to join Durazzo with Tirana is 
under construction. In 1934 there were 1,255 miles 
of motor highways. An excellent air service has been 
established. There are tour ports, Durazzo being 
fully equipped. 

The census of 1921 returned the population as: 
Mohammedans, 584,675; Greek Christians, 158,215; 
Roman Catholi¢s, 88,987; total 831,877. There is no 
state religion and there are few schools. Primary 
education is nominally compulsory and free under the 
constitution of Sept. 28, 1928. 

Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination and 
of contention between its Balkan neighbors and 
Italy, declared its independence on Nov. 28, 1912. 

It fell into a state of anarchy during the World 
War, but on June 3, 1917, Gen. Ferrero, then in 
charge of the Italian forces there, proclaimed Albania 
an independent country and a provisional government — 
was set up. Albania had its independence assured 
under a treaty with Italy Aug. 2, 1920, and was 
admitted into the ue of Nations Dec. 17, 1920. 

In December 1924 the country was proclaimed a 
Tepublic, which continued until 1928 when a constit- 
uent Assembly called for that purpose amended the ~ 
constitution to change the government into a mon- x 
archy and on Sept. 1, 1928, proclaimed Col. Ahmed 
Zogu, a Moslem, who had been President since Sept, 
29, 1925, King of the Albanians under the title of Zog. 

Under the Constitution Albania is a democratic, 
parliamentary independent monarchy without any 
state religion and with a single elected chamber. 
There are seven ministries: Trade, finance, interior, © 
foreign affairs, justice, public works, and instruction. 

A new civil code patterned after the latest French, 
Swiss and Italian codes and replacing the ancient. 
Turko-Arabie civil code, was adopt on April 2, 
1929. Heads of families were also ordered to adopt 
a Actrear igned by Albania and 

reaty was sign vy ania and the powers on 
July 31, 1926, establishing its boundaries a8 delimited 
\by an International Commission. cai 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, — 
a compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 
signed Nov. 27, 1926. It disturbed Europe and es- 
pecially Yugo-Slavia. A diplomatic break between 
the two Balkan countries in June, 1927, was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. A defensive 
five-year alliance with Italy was signed Nov. 22, 
1927, but was not renewed. Sl 

Italy loaned Albania 50,000,000 gold francs in 
1927, and in 1931 agreed to make the country in ad- 
dition ten annual loans of 10,000,000 francs each for 
public works, education and agriculture. THis 
continued for three years. A new Italo-Albanian , 


commercial treaty was signed in March, 1936, and — 
was accompanied by a loan from Italy of 40,000,000 _ 
gold francs for public works, to be supervised by 
Italians, and payable in five annual installments. 

The unit of currency is the gold franc (33.3 


4% 


~ cents). 


The only bank is the National Bank of 

Albania which has the sole right to issue paper money 

and coinage. There was in circulation on July 31, 

1936, in notes 7,600,000 francs, with a cover of 

17,500,000 francs in gold and foreign currencies. 
The budget estimates for 1935-36 were: Revenues, 

Se ool gold frances; expenditures, 17,237,000 
nes, 


The trade of the country, chiefly with Italy (48.4% 
of the imports in 1928, and 61.4% of exports), con- 
yerted into dollars at par of exchange was: 


Trade with the United States was: 1934, imports, 
$83,950; exports, $56,389; 1935, imports, $143,099; 
exports, $106,540. 


ANDORRA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 191 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 5,231, scattered in 30 villages. 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrénees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel, It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a constitution 
as a republic by Napoleonin 1806. It pays an annual 
tribute of 1420 francs. It is governed by a Council of 
24, which for nearly 10 centuries has been elected 
for four years by the heads of land-owning families. 
A band of sixty or more young men invaded the 
Parliamentary building on April 8, 1933, and forced 
the Council to declare universal male suffrage, and 
open sessions. Much unrest followed. 

The co-Princes closed the Council, using French 
gendarmes to back up their orders, and the 600 
voters elected a new one on Aug. 31, in which the 
younger element won membership. 

‘The inhabitants speak Catalan and are Roman 
Catholics. Sheep raising is the chief industry, 


ARABIA 
AREA, estimated, 1,003,600 square miles. 
EOPULATION, estimated, 7,000,000. 


The Arabians cccupy a peninsula in the southwest 
corner of Asia between Palestine on the west, Syria 
on the north and Mesopotamia on the northeast (an 
indeterminate line), the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of 
ian Sea and the Red Sea, with the 


of Metis to Arab 

The Great Southern Desert (Ruba-el Khalil) of 
about-300,000 square miles, one-third of the peninsula 
and one of the largest blank spots left on the world 
map, was crossed for the first time by a non-Moslem 
in 1530-31. The explorer was Bertram Thomas, an 
Englishman who had been Finance Minister and 
Wazir to the Sultan of Muscat. 

A second crossing was made in 1932 by a British 
explorer and Arabic scholar, H. St. John Philby, who 
reached Mecea Apr. 4, after a ten-weeks journey from 
FE] Hasa on the Persian Gulf, hav! traversed vast 
stretehes of wholly unexplored tory. 


THE KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA. 


King, Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul-Rahman al Faisal a 
Saud, born 1880. 
Capitals, Mecca (pop. 130,000) and Riyadh, (pop. 
000). 


tion of 2,000,000 almost entirely nomad, The 
oe auaics includ Bl Hips. Katit, Jabal Shammar, 
f and the greater part 0 ir. ; 
Elthe importance of the Hejaz is due to its posses- 
on of the holy cities of Islam, Medina, where the 
osque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of Ma- 
ho who died in the city June 7, 632, and Mecca, 
his birthplace, cont @ great mosque shelter- 
ing the shrine, the Kaaba, in which is the 
black stone BS oe by Gabriel to Abraham. As 
many as 150, of the faithful ma pilgrimage 
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in 1930; but only 28,000 in 1932. Medina (pop. 
30,000) is $20 miles from Damascus, and is the 
terminus of the Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, 

200 miles farther south, and is 55 miles from 
Jeddah (pop. 30,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. 

Motor transportation made its appearance at the 
end of 1926 and by Jan. 1, 1930, 1,500 cars had been 
Sey The King has a royal motor transport of 
250 ears, of which 30 are high priced passenger cats 
especially equipped for desert travel, and 678 are 
buses, ete., for transport of pilgrims on the 45-mile 
highway from Jeddah to Mecca. The road from 
Jeddah to Riyadh, the capital, 586 miles long, takes 
six days Motor buses for pilgrims now run from 
Nejef on the Buphrates (reached by rail from Bagdad) 
to Medina, a desert journey of about 600 miles. 
Other roads are mere camel tracks. 

The King has given for $200,000 a concession to a 
group of Indian Moslems to build a railroad from 

eddah to Mecca, Also he has given to the Standard 
Oil Co.. of California, a concession to explore for 
petroleum, covering 165,000 sq. m. in Hasa on the 
mainland of the Persian Gulf. By 1936 wells had 
been drilled, which in 1935, yielded 1,250,000 bbis., 
and a refinery is under construction at Bahrein. 

A State bank was opened in April, 1933, at Jeddah, 
Abbas Hilmi, former Khedive, of Egypt, guaran- 
teeing $3,500,000. 

The unit of currency is the piatre miri gold, 
110—£ 1 gold=$4.85 gold. 

_The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War. Huseinibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mecca, 
cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and proclaimed 
himself King of the Hejaz in 1916, joining the Allies 
in the war. The Hejaz was represented at the Peace 
Conference by Emir Feisal, son of Husein, who be- 
came King of the aT and was admitted to the 

e of Nations in 1920, The King’s second son, 
Emir Abdullah became ruler of Transjordania when 
that Arab state was set up within the Palestine 
Mandate, 3 

King Husein had himself proclaimed Caliph of 
Islam in March, 1924. This did not suit Abdul Aziz 
es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and war-like 
leader of the Wahabis, the extreme fanatic austere 
Moslem zealots, who had been extending his rule by 
force of arms over the Arabian desert. He marched 
against the Hejaz in 1925. Husein abdicated, his son 
King Ali was driven out and Mecca was captured by 
assault Sept. 14. Abdul Aziz was on Jan. 11, 1926, in 
Mecca, proclaimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan of 
Nejd. A ruler of strong character, unusual intelli- 
gence and great diplomatic ability, he has steadily 
consolidated his kingdom. though hampered by in- 
subordination, tribal feuds, and the nomad’s uncon- 
trollable passion for raiding, which has always kept 
Arabia in a turmoil. 

Abdul Aziz, on Sept. 22, 1932, changed the name 
of his kingdom from ‘“The Hedjaz and Nejd’’ to the 
“Kingdom of Saudi Arabia.” 4 

A treaty of friendship and arbitration with Trans- 
jordania was signed at Jerusalem, July. 27, 1933, 


ending a bitter feud. 

A treaty of friendship between Egypt and Saudi, 
Arabia, was signed in Cairo, on May 10, 1936, also 
a commercial treaty. It was reported that Saudi, 
oe had joined the West Asia non-aggression 

act. . 

. Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area about 
30,000 sq. m., pop. about 750,000) had accepted - 
the suzerainty of Ibn Saud in 1926, and was formally 
taken over in 1933 after an abortive uprising. 
The Imam of Yemen lying to the South moved 
troops into Asir and called down on himself the 
wrath of Ibn Saud who sent his son Emir Feisal 
with an army of 45,000 men equipped with tanks 
and modern weapons. After a month’s war the 
Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions, on May 13. 
1934, 4nd handed over authority to the Emir Feisai 
while maintaining a nominal independence for the 
Yemen. 

A royal decree of Dec. 9, 1931, established a 
Council of Ministers for the Hejaz-Nejd, to be com- 
posed of a President, ’a Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
a Minister of Finance, and a Minister of the Con- 
sultative Council. There is also a general Cabinet, 
which will transmit the deliberations of the Council 
to the Ministers of the Administration. 

The administrative districts number twelve,. - 
some being administered by appointed governors 
and some by local emirs. The products are dates, 
wheat, barley, fruit, hides, wool, and Arab clocks, 
besides camels, horses, donkeys and sheep. ‘The value 
of imports is from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000 yearly. 
Some hides, wool and gum are exported. 

Ibn phat ue geuagrocs eure aanes the second, 

r Feasil, be ceroy of Mecca, 
ee Britain hes est»blished a lezation at Jeddah, 
Sir Andrew Ryan being the first Minister Soviet- 
Russia, Italy, Ihe Iraq, Turkey, Iran, France, 
Aiohsnijtan and Holland also maintain legations 
there. 
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THE IMAMATE OF YEMEN. 
Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din 


Imam, 
1869) . , me 

; Yemen is in the southwest part of the peninsula 
“~ between Asir and the British protectorate Aden. 
Its area is estimated at 75,000 square miles and 
population 2,500,000. Capital Sanaa (pop. 20,000) ; 
chief port Hodeida (pop. 40,000). On the plateau 

of El Jebel, the most fertile part of Arabia, grain 

ik and coffee are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. 

: Mocha, once a flourishing coffee port, no longer 

counts. si i 

THE SULTANATE OF KUWEIT. 

Sultan, Ahmed ibn Jobar; succeeded March, 1921. 

. Kuweit, area 1,950 square miles, and population 
estimated at 50,000, extends along the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuweit 
(pop, 25,000), is an important port on the Persian 
Gulf, and had been selected as seaport terminal of 
the German Berlin to Bagdad railroad., Horses, wool, 
dates and pearls are exported. 

p Trade is almost wholly with India, Iraq, Iran and 

the Arab coast and amounted to 5,300,611 rupees in 

_-:1933-34. 

nf ‘1 _ THE SULTANATE OF OMAN. 

Sultan, Seyyid Said ibn Taimur, born Aug. 13, 1910, 

' succeeded pis father, Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisal ibn 


* Oman occupies the southeast portion of the 
_. Arabian peninsula with a coast line about 1,000 

miles long, extending from El Katar on the Persian 
It has an 


é The capital is 
The best camels in Arabia 


Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. Imports for 1933-34 were 
_ 3,008,222 rupees, exports 1,881,310 rupees. 

__.The trade of Saudi Arabia, with the United 
- States in recent years: 


-. ‘Calendar Year. Imports. 
os aresTits 


CAPITAL, Buenos Aires, pop. census Dec. 31, 1933, 


2,230,946; other cities, Rosario, 1933, 503,703! 
Tucuman, 1930, 123,572; Bahia Blanca, 


Cordoba, 1929, 238,300; Avellaneda, 1931, 214,- 
# pee La Plata, 1927, 169,678; Santa Fe, 1932, 125,- 
1930, 100,000; Parana, '1931, 66,204, and Mendoza, 
 ' 19838, 79,489. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Carlos Saavedra Lamas 
'intster of Finance, Roberto O. Ortiz. 


__ Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 
_ South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of southern 
_ South America, Its greatest breadth is about 930 
ry ia miles. « In area it is about equal to the eleven Moun- 
tain and Pacific States of the United States. It is 
Nes bounded by Bolivia on the north, Paraguay on the 
northeast, Brazil, Uraguey and the South Atlantic 
Ocean on the east and Chile on the west. bound. 
ary disputes have been settled by arbitration. 
- ___ ast of the Andes are great plains, heavily woodei 
and called the Gran Chaco in the north, and vast 
treeless pampas, given over to wheat and cattle 
_ falsing, stretching south down to the plains ot 
a Soh eel CO re arcu nting to 237,- 
Ea f- a public dom nd, opened 
a rs tp) Federal Government to colonization. In the 


Y y \ 


"| years 1857-1929 ‘the number of immi 
orn | was 6,172.3 i 


30.5%; 540, 26.7%; 
and mountains land, 
71,659,000, 10.4%. 

Wheat, maize, flax and oats are the principal 
crops. The sugar and wine industries are making 
great progress. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
pigs form the chief wealth on'the ranches. Packing 
houses have been established and the export of 
frozen beef and mutton and other livestock products 
has’ become a great industry. Flour ranks 
second. 

The livestock census of July, 1930, returned: 
Cattle, 32,211,855; horses, 9.858,111; sheep, 44,413,- 
200; and pigs, 3,768,738 in 1934. There were ,30,- 
867,852 cattle and 39,329,781 sheep. 

The slaughter at the Argentine packing houses in 
recent years was as follows: 

1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Cattle.. .2,309,385 3,272,179 2,527,325 2,729,112 
Sheep. . .5,388,326 5,193,640 5,198,109 4,799,990 
Hogs.... 392,428 1,047,405 678,857 941,136 ‘ 
- Exports of refrigerator beef, frozen mutton, hides 
and skins, wool, etc., in metric tons, were: 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

Chilled beef... .. 370,634 350,046 349,644 348,531 
Frozen beef..... 36,660 31,549 31,492 30,651 
Frozen mutton... 70,631 62,166 48,474 49,881 
Preserved meat.. 44,687 4,9 61,050 67,122 
Hides and skins..132,435 126,585 144,631 261,865 

eB cheeses 31,485 158,729 110,845 136,461 
By-products .148,114 163,505 150,540 168,215 
Butter... e420, 003.) 15,9 8,222 6,780 
Casein. : <j. sad 17,680 23,039 20,332 £17,064 — 


Argentina supplies more than half the hides im- 
ported by the United States; 1,710,865 hides were ; 
sent the United States in 1933 and 698,798 in 1934. * 
Germany bought 2,933,594 in 1933. 

Recent acreage and harvests, in metric tons (000 i 
omitted for both), were: 


in SID ZT. 2,957 500 
.. 7,099 2,025 6,570 
at ex in 1935 were 3,859,838 metric tons; 
4,792,937 in 1934; flour, 88,509 tons in 1935; 110,399 
in 1934; maize, 7,047,535 tons; 5,471,119 in 1934: 
linseed, '1,777,534 tons; 1,374,359 in 1934: and oats) 
376,521 tons; 505,623 in 1934; cotton, 36,329 tons: 
27,112 in 1934; quebracho logs, 105,002 tons; 109,385 
in 1934; quebracho extract, 175,713 tons; 232.655 
on Mee 242 aared 
m ,342 acres, 341,654 tons of sugar 
produced in 1934; from 323,800 acres of vineyarant 
chiefly in Mendoza and San Juan, 147,400,000 | 
gallons of wine were produced in 1933. The potato 
crop, 1933, 33,778,000 bushels; 919,300 tons; tobacco, : 
18,898,134 lbs.; yerba mate, 1933; 38,506 tons: ginned 
cotton, 150,000 bales; cottonseed, 4 tons, 4 
; 


/ 


8,14 

Petroleum production, 1935, was! 14,258,000 bbls.: 
1934, 14,024,000 bbls.; 1933, 13,691,000 bbls. Pes 
is PgeeE uate 

nD Ih ere entered in all Argentin 

2,852 vessels of 10,389,175 tonnage. The merehent 
marine, July 1, 1936, was composed of 218 steamers _ 
of 248,335 gross tons; 68 motor ships of 56,342 gross 
tons, and 42 sailing vessels of 26,547 gross tons. 
iw Argentina had, in 1935, 25,886 miles of railroads- 
near 6,268 were State-owned and 19,619 British, 

Argentina had, 1935, 182,000 passenger - 
biles; 7,850 buses, and 57,600 trucks peed Sang aud 
178,870 miles of highways, of which but 31,050 are 
eater tea all-year traffic, with 14,280 under con- 


: 
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a - 
a ee and machinery, glassware and crockery, and 
. ‘oodstuffs are the principal imports. Manut: ring 
___ ig on the increase. nae ee a oy: 
é The cotton crop, 1934-35, was 64,038 metric tons, 
of which 25,000 tons were consumed domestically 
4 18 mills with 251,000 spindles which produced 
15,896 tons of yarn. "The 36 cotton weaving mills 
with 3,646 looms produced 9,960, tons, about one- 
fourth of Argentina’s oe: 75 knitting 
milis had a product of 4,890 tons of garments, and 
in oak out 2,092 tons of hosiery, mostly 
The Federal eight-hour labor law (with an option 
of a 48-hour week) went into effect June 2, 1930. 
Night work is restricted to seven hours. The law is 
binding on all persons working for others except the 
_ rural workers and household servants. 

Argentina proclaimed its independence of Spain 
July 9, 1816, and the years until 1852 were years of 
disturbance and civil war. The Constitution then 
adopted and under which, somewhat amended, the 
republic is governed to-day, is modeled closely after 
that of the United States. There are 14 provinces, 
with a very high measure of home rule, electing their 
own Governors and Legislatures, and 10 territories 
administered by Governors appointed by the Presi- 
dent, also a Federal District (Buenos Aires, area 72 
Square miles), whose Mayor is appointed by the 
President and who is assisted by a deliberative 
council elected by the tax-paying inhabitants. 

The President of the republic, who must be a 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
by an Electoral College for a six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Congress consists of a 
Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for six years, one-third retiring each two 
years; and a House of Deputies, numbering 158, 
elected by direct vote for four years, one-half re- 
tiring every two years. The Roman Catholic religion 
is supported by the state, but all ereeds are tolerated, 
Primary education is free, secular, and compulsory, 
but the centage of illiteracy is still high. 

In 1933, there were 11,663 D pew onn d schools with 
57,437 teachers and 1,644,315 pupils. There are 
national universities at Cordoba, founded in 1613. 
with 3,136 students in 1935; Buenos Aires, with 9,037 
students; La Plata, 3,035; Tacuman and Rosario. 

Service in the national militia is compulsory; the 
peace strength of the army, 1935, was 31,633 of all 
Ta aks, with a reserve of 300,000. The navy consists 
of 2 ughts of 27,940 tons each, mounting 
12-inch guns; 4 armored cruisers and 2 light cruisers. 

Argentina withdrew her delegation from the League 
of Nations in 1920, and, though the League Assembly 
unanimously requested her return in September, 1928, 
refused to do so. President Justo announced to 
Congress in May, 1932, that the government would 
support League membership, and Congress on Sept. 
28, authorized him to joir the League and pay dues, 
but with a reservation, withholding recognition of 
the Monroe Doctrine in Article XXI of the Pact. 

Argentina had returned to the gold standard on 
August 26, 1927, by presidential decree following 
abundant harvests and exceptional exports of cereals. 

use of an unfavorable trade balance due to 
poor crops, President Irigoyen on Dec. 16, 1929, 
closed the Caja de Conversion against further ex- 
td of gold, especially as the law required the with- 


gold oes g 
tely 71.87 cents, having been revalued, and on 
on. 19, 1934, linked to the pound sterling at a rate 


leem: cessary. On June 30, 1936, 
me ve iY i ion paper pesos with a 
,330 million gold pesos. 


Recent budgets in paper pesos are: 
even 


ues, Expend. 
1933 eeeR < Scans 748,300,000 885,900,000 
1934 (actual)....... 892,100,000 1,500,000 
1935 (actual)....... 1,246,066,531 1,254,544@00 


1936 (estimated).... 985,100,000 908,300,000 

The aggregate national, provincial and municipal 
debt outstanding, June 30, 1935, was equivalent to 
5,006,491,753 paper pesos. 2 

he government, in 1934 converted eight sterling 
obligations in London carrying 5% interest with 1 
amortization to new issues amounting to £13,700,0 
at 449% interest with 14% amortization, a saving of 
50,000,000 pesos in the service of the debt. Full 
service on the debt has been maintained. 

The exports increased 28.3% in value in 1934 over 
1933 and 10.75% in volume (15,249,000 metric 
tons as compared with 13,770,000 tons in 1933). 
The increased value was due almost entirely to the 
government action in depreciating the peso by 20% 
at the end of 1933, 

_ Foreign trade in recent years in gold pesos has been: 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
861,997,000 953,743,919 
739,182,000 614,104,180 
516,484,000 640,558,000 
367,956,000 566,694, 

Paseiasie 


,438,434,000 
1,569,349,057 


Exports. 
$117,581,273 
7 3 


Fs 6 : 
Ee aS Sai = 2 42,687,763 29,487,327 
IQS. reise eo = suet g.etays 49,288,402 65,408,352 


AUSTRIA, FEDERATED STATE OF 


AREA, 32,369 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census of March 22, 1934; 6,759,- 
062. Density, 209, per sq. m. 2 
CAPITAL, Vienna, pop. census of 1934, 1,874,581 

(850,019 males, 1,024,562 females); Graz, 152,627; 
Linz, 108,854; Innsbruck, 61,603; Salzburg, 40,264. 
President, Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, Dec. 9, 1928, term four 
years; reelected for six years Oct. 9, 1931. 
Chancellor, Minister’ of Defense, Education and 
a tegen Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg, July 
Vice-Chancelior, and Minister for Security and the 
Interior, Eduard Baar-Baarenfeld. 
Minister of Social Welfare, Dr. Josef Resch. 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Ludwig Deakler. 
Minister of Trade and Transport, Dr. Friedrich 


/ Stockinger. 


The xustria of to-day—mere remnant of the 
former Austrian Empire—is now a Federal Corpora- > 
tive State in Central Europe, with Germany its 
neighbor to the west and the north, Czechoslovakia 
on the north and east, Hungary on the east, Yugo- 
Slavia and Italy on the south and Switzerland on the 
west. It is about the size of the four New England 
States of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and has about 200,000 more inhab- 
itants than the four together. 

Austria was not only vastly reduced in area and 
population, but was in an economic plight equalled by 
few countries in world history. In the pre-war 
days of Emperor Francis Joseph of the Habsburg 
dynasty the Austro-Hungarian Empire had 261,- 
259 square miles and about 51,000,000 popula- 
tion. rhe Dual Monarchy included Austria proper, 
with Vienna, one of the brilliant political, com- 
mercial, industria!, financial and art centres of the 
world; Hungary, Transylvania, Czechoslovakia, 
Polish Galicia, the Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Banat, territories which 
gave it access to the Adriatic, and control of prac- 
tically all the Danube River. 

Hungary is an independent kingdom now. All the 
provinces mentioned have gone and Austria now is 


up of these provinces: , 
aid He y aire Pop. 1934. Pop. fix 


5 Si Census. Sq. "i 
Pier Pee eee : 107 1,861,856 17,400 
Burgenland . es 1,532 97,642 194 
Lower Austria- => 7,452 1,512,011 202.9 
Upper Austria........ aoae tet t) at 
Pre HS SA ae 6,428 1,016,985 160 

MISES oes fr cad A 
oa i ‘ ‘to)) ¢ Aer IBA 4,882 351,888 72 
WOLSPIDRIR Ss Karo u0 oa =r a0 1,005 157,338 156 
SPOGHI Ae fears oniss 3210 32,369 6;759,062 209 


, 


3.89%; the men decreased by 6.53%. because of war 
eee The increase from 1923 to 1934 was 3.4%. 
The birth and death rates for six years are: 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
ey ee 16.8 15.9 15.2 14.3 13.5 13.2 
Death..... 13.5 14:0 13.9 13.2 12.6 13.6 
In 1910 the present Austrian territory had 5,$79,- 
667 Roman Catholics, the Austrian Empire being 


~ Protestants, 2.60%. : 
The World War was precipitated by the assassina~ 
tion of the heir presumptive to the throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, by a Serbian in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia, on June 28, 1914. 

. Austria was proclaimed a republic on Nov. 12; 
1918, the day after the armistice; a National As- 
sembly assumed the Government and appointed a 
Cabinet. On Feb. 16, 1919, the National Consti- 
tutional Assembly, consisting of one Chamber, was 
elected by the direct vote of all men and women 
over 21 years of age. 


THE CORPORATIVE CONSTITUTION. 


The new Constitution, superseding that of Oct. 1, 
1920, and revised Dec. 7, 1929, became law on April 
30, 1934, through an emergency decree of the Cab- 
inet, and was approved at the session of the rump 
parliament from which the 72 Social Democrats had 
been excluded. The Assembly approved the 471 
decrees issued by the Government during the past 
14 months and then dissolved forever. The Govern- 

- ment was authorized to put the Constitution in force. 
“In the name of God Almighty from Whom all 
laws emanate, the Austrian people have been given 
this Constitution for a Christian German Federal 
State on a corporative basis’ reads the preamble. 
Vienna is divested of its previous character as a 
__ Federated State but ranked equally with the Fed- 
eral Provinces. 
The State language is German but national minor- 
ities maintain their rights. All citizens are equal 
before the law. Women have the same rights as 
men. ‘The liberty of the individual is guaranteed 
and he has the right to express his opinions freely 
“within legal limits—not subversive of public order. 
‘Laws may decree a preliminary censorship of the 
“press, theatre, radio and cinema. Secrecy of the 
-_- mails, telegraph and telephone is inviolable. Prop- 
erty is inviolate. Persons can be arrested only 
after a judicial warrant has been issued. 
Legislation will be carried out by the Federal 
Chamber, the Bundestag. Advisory bodies set up 
‘are: A Federal Council of State, having 40 to 50 
- Members appointed by the President with the ap- 
_proval of the Chancellor to function for 10 years; 
“a Federal Cultural Council having 30 to 40 represen- 
 tatives of churches, educational bodies, sciences and 
arts, to function for 6 years; a Federal Economic 
_ Council having 70 to 80 members delegated by cor- 
porations covering agriculture and forestry, industry 
and mines, trade and commerce, banking, credit 
and insurance, learned professions, public services, 
Re to function for 6 years; and a Provincial Council 
- eomposed of the Governor and financial representa- 
_ | tive of each province. All sit in secret. These Coun- 
ceils will meet as a single body for the election of a 
__ Federal President, decide on a declaration of war 
and for further duties. The Federal Chamber will 
__ consist_of 20 members of the Council of State, 30 
of the Economic Council, 10 of the Cultural Council, 
and 5 of the Provincial Coungil. The initiative for 
-_ Jegislation rests with the Government. The Cham- 
ber may by vote accept or reject the unaltered 
government draft of laws, and the government may 
___- submit rejected bills, drafts of laws or questions of 
principle, to.a plebiscite of voters over 24 years of 


mah the most powerful Catholic unit in Europe. The 
Rex Catholics were 94.11% of all; Jews, 2.99%; and 
a 
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age. 
j The Federal President, whose powers are greatly 
' increased, is to be elected by the burgomasters by a 
plurality vote on a secret ballot, for a term of seven 
_ years; he must be 35 years old and he may be re- 
elected. He appoints State officials, including 
military officers, and has the pardoning power. He 
nominates the Chancellor and, on his proposal, the 
_ other Ministers; he may dismiss the Cabinet or an 
_ individual Minister. He signs decrees, etc., which 
Inust be countersigned by the Chancellor, or a 
Minister, who thereby assumes responsibility. He 
sy nominates the Governors of the Provinces, and may 

_ dismiss them. 

In an emergency the government may issue de- 
crees (but not change the Constitution) which must 
be submitted to the Chamber immediately and must 
be cancelled on a two-thirds adverse vote. 


ye The flag is red, white and red, and the coat of - 


+ arms a double-headed eagle. 


_____All political parties were ordered to quit their club 
_- rooms by June 15th, 
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From 1910 to 1920 the population decreased 
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ustr : 
MURDER OF DOLLFUSS. 


aN 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss . was murdered in ‘< 


Otto 


By a series of carefully coordinated steps Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg consolidated his position as dic- 
tator in 1936. He proclaimed, on April 1, 1936, the 
readoption of universal national military service for 
all men, ‘‘with or without arms’’, from their 18th 
to 42d year, preliminary to recreating a conscript 
army forbidden by the St. Germain freaty which 
limited the regular army to 30,000. On May 14 
he forced out of the cabinet Prince Ernest Ruediger 
von Starhemberg, the Vice Chancellor and head of 
the Heimwehr. : 

He reached an agreement with Chancellor Hitler 
of Germany, announced, with Italy's approval, on 
July 11. Germany recognized Austria’s complete 
sovereignty, agreeing not to meddle in her internal 
affairs, and removing certain restrictions on trade. 
Austria promised to bring its ‘‘political policies, 
especially in so far as they concern the German 
Reich, into conformity with the fundamental recog- 
nition of principle that Austria professes herself to 
be a German state.” This pledge, which opens 
the way to Austro-German union in one form or an- 
other, is not to affect Austria’s special relations with 
Italy and Hungary. 

Finally, on Oct. 10, he accepted the resignation 
of the two Heimwehr members of his cabinet, issued 
a decree wiping out the Heimwehr (150,000 strong), 
as an organization, and absorbing the members as 
individuals in the national army (to be about 300,000 
strong). He then took back the former Heimwehr 
Ministers and thus obtained absolute power. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture, on which 30% of the population de- 
pend, has shown steady improvement since the war. 
In 1934, 4,911,724 acres were under cultivation. 
The value of the farm’output in 1930 was estimated 
at_about $35,700,000. 

Recent harvests have been: 


1934. 1935. 
cres.  Met.»sTons. Acres. Met. Tons. 
Wheat..... 543,100 360,300 543,400 424,300 
yes ves. 948,480 607,000 928,720 587,500 
Barley..... 414,960 298,100 402,610 271,800 
Oats. ...... 741,000 500,500 741,000 417,100 
Maize..... 160,550 ~149,800 160,550 18 


The output of raw sugar in 1935-36 was 181,200 
metric tons; in 1934-35, 223,160 tons; in 1933-34, 
170,459 tons, and in 1932-33, 165,000 tons. 

The livestock census March 22, 1934, returned: > 
Horses, 261,217; Cattle, 2,366,867; goats, 326,497; 
pigs, 2,822,966. 

Mineral production in metric tons, was: 

19 


33. 1934. * 1935. 
Coal. . . 38,923 51,000 260,600 
Lignite. 3,014,471 2,855,000 2,970,700 
Iron Ore. . 67,032 464,000 772,600 
Pig Iron..... a 7,949 133,567 193,200 
Steel Ingots...... 225,796 313,000 327,000 


The main industries are the making of machin 
agricultural and industrial, with considerable Take 
of automobiles; textiles, cotton and wool, which are 
exporting yarns to Germany; leather and fancy goods 
which have always had world-wide repute; woodwork, 


ee ead paper K i 
e ustrial census of June 14, 1930, returned 
170,897 establishments in the manufacturing trades 
eee, peeuettaes eee eee work ere: 131,770 in 
e€, commerce and transport, wit ,197 workers; 
33,149 in hotel 4nd catering, with 64,606 workers . 
112 in mining, with 19,263 workers; and in addition 
there were 104,378 employed on the railways not. 
included in the census On Jan. 31, 1933, there were 
763,000 spindles installed in the textile’ mills. 

The City of Vienna has built from 1919 to 1931, 
64,000 municipal apartment house dwellings for 200,- — 
000 working people with gardens, libraries, play- 
grounds and swimming pools. Rent is based only on 
cost of maintenance. One apartment house, the Karl _ 
Marx Hof, dedicated in 1930, is the largest in Europe, 
exceeding 3,300 feet in length and containing 1,382, 


j 
q 
: 
apartments, The cost of construction was $4,000,000, 
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Foreign Countries—Austria; Belgium. 


; and 169 secondary schools with 
- ers and 64,388 pupils. There are three 
State Universities, Vienna (in 1933-34, 784 teache 
and 11,945 students); Graz (307 teachers and 2,421 
ape): and Innsbruck (179 teachers and 1,915 
Students). There are large technical high schools 
at Vienna and Graz. 

Unemployment has been severe ‘since Feb. 15, 
1982, when the number out of work was 167,400: 
on Feb. 15, 1929, the number was 256,000; on Feb: 
15, 1931, 355,055; on Feb. 15, 1932, 361,948; on Feb. 
28, 1933, 480,063; on June 30, 380,785; on Feb. 28, 
1934, 434,679 on June 30, 347.670; on Feb. 28, 1935, 

1,730; on June 30, 319,142; on Feb. 28,’ 1936, 
415,803; on June 30, 322,501. 

The Austrian Alps and the Danube can furnish, 
it is estimated, more than 1,700,000 water horse- 
power. Of this, by Jan. 1, 1933, 700,000 horsepower 
had been deyeloped with maximum annual output of 
1,950,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

In 1934, Austria had 4,181 miles of railroads, of 
Which 2,406 were operated by the State. On Dec. 
oe ages. 539 miles of the State railroads had been 
elec’ > 


FINANCES AND THE BUDGET. 


The three largest banks including the Creditans- 
balt were merged into one strong institution in 1934. 
The Austrian National Bank on Aug. 31, 1936, had 
a note circulation of 943 million schi with a 
eover of 243 million schillings in gold and 130 million 
schillings in foreign assets (39.5%). 

The schilling, which was 14.7 cents at the old par 
of Sentiange, was revalued in January, 1934, at a 
new par ©. 23.82 cents and averaged 15.42 cents in 
1933, 18.79 cents in 1934, ahd 18.83 cents in 1935. 
It was 18.81 on Sept. 30, 1936. ze 

The debt, Dec. 31, 1935, was 3,698,500 schillings 
of which 2,496,900,000 was foreign; 1,109,600,000 
funded domestic, and 112,000,000 floating domestic. 
The foreign includes 347,100,000 as the Republic's 
share of the old Austrian prewar debt. 


mp “ 
schools (public an i 
366,48 d private) Ww 7,719 teachers 


Ordinary budgets for six years, in thousands of 
schillings, are: 

» Revenues. Expend. 
i ee 2,008,000 2,330,000 
1932 (actual)... ~.. 2.2.05. .052- 1,905,000 1,920, 
HG oT ea ees 1,842,890 1,924,460 
1 factual SNES chs ShordldtS wt & ,464,000 1,574, 
BORG Cantualy: Soo oa5 bach lace 1,281,190 1,339,030 
1 (3 ee ee eee 1,282,000 1,303,000 


The deficit in 1933 was covered out of Treasury 
reseryes; extrao expenditures for public 
works amounted to 160,970,000 schillings. The 

budget for 1934 provided for an ex- 
diture of 103,100,000 schillings, and that of 1935 


100,000,000, both to be met by loans. In 1934, 
190,190,000 schillings were spent; in 1935, $100,- 
Trade, in thousands of schillings, has been: 

Imports. Exports. 
1 2,219,600 
1930 1,876,614 
1931 1,326,758 
1932 83,810 
933 815,382 
934 857,005 
1935. . 94,764 
Trade with the United States for recent years: 
Cal. Year. Imports. tps 
1929... $5,331,246 $12,235,433 
751,355 7,780,089 
4,107,502 
6.100,970 

590, 
, 586,028 
2)868,805 


BELCIUM, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 11,752 square miles. 

POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1933, 
,213,449, including Eupen and Malmedy (pop. 
2), 699 to the square mile, 

Is pop. Dec. 31, 1932, (with sub- 
Antwerp, pop., 
424,269). Important 
(with suburbs, 217,039); 
ith suburbs, apaet 


_ 282,651 8 
cities, Ghent, ., 169,822 
820 (wi 

51,686 (with suburbs, 78, 
61,648; Ostend, pop., 44,352, 

43,696; and Louvain, pop., 39,147; 
ld III, born Nov. 3, 1901; 

bert, killed by a fall from 


pop., 
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the Marche des Dames Feb. 17, 1934, and was 
crowned Feb. 23, 1934. He married Nov. 10, 
1926, Princess Astrid (born Nov. 17, 1905) daugh- 
ter of Prince Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. 
Children, cess Josephine Charlotte, born 
Oct. 11, 1927, Prince Baudouin (the Heir Ap- 
rent) born Sept. 7, 1930. and Albert, Prince of 
jege, born June 6, 1934. Queen Astrid was killed 
Aug. 29, 1935, near Lucerne, Switzerland, when 
the automobile which her husband was driving 
plunged fromthe road. The Queen Dowager is 
lizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, who married the 
late King Albert, Oct. 2, 1900; their other children 
are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flanders, 
born Oct. 10, 1903, and Princess Marie Jose, 
born Aug. 4, 1906, married Jan. 8, 1930 to Crowne 
Prince Humbert, of Italy; their daughter, Princess 
Maria Pia was born in Naples Sept. 24, #934, 


Premier, Paul yan Zeeland (Catholic), Mar. 25, 1935. 
Minister of Foreign Afairs, Paul Spaak (Socialist). 
Minister of Finance, Henri de Man (Socialist). 
Minister of Colonies, Edmond Rubbens (Catholic). 
Minister of Justice, Francis’ Bovesse (Liberal). 
Minister of National Defense, Gen. Henri Denis, 


Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 
lands, on the east by Germany and Luxemburg, 
on the south by France, and on the west by the 
North Sea. It has a frontier of 831 miles and a 
seaboard of 62 miles. It is not quite as large as 
the State of Maryland. The Scheldt and the Meuse 
are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the Scheldt 
flows to the North Sea through the Netherlands and 
the Belgian Government is spending 350,000,000 
franes dredging the channel as far as Flushing and 
improving the port of Antwerp, which has become the 
greatest port of Continental Europe. The western 
pt is low, level and fertile; the eastern, the table- 
and of the Ardennes, has a poor soil. 

Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 following 
Napoleon’s downfall, until Oct. 14, 1830, when 
following a revolution which broke out Aug. 25, 
a National Cohgress proclaimed its independence. 
The Constitution of 1831 proclaimed it a ‘Con- 
stitutional, 


By the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, the famous 
“scrap of paper,” separation from the Netherlands 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom on Aug. 2, 1914, and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout the war, 
evacuating it immediately after the Armistice. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmed 
and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 38 
square miles and 64,520 inhabitants to the king- 
dom. ‘These cantons were joined to the province of 
Liege on March 5, 1925. 

King Leopold on Oct. 14, 1936, announced that 
Belgium had severed her military alliances and 
resumed her pre-war neutrality. . 

in the reconstruction peoduagire capacity in 
practically all industries has been largely increased by 
modernization of plants and scientifically planne: 
extensions; and also in the great development o 
electrical power. No part is without electrica 
service. 


Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe, haying 699 inhabitants to the agpare tile, 
In the province of Brabant the ratio is 1,353. 

The population is divided into two well defined 
groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. The former, 
who speak Flemish, are somewhat in the majority, 

reponderating in Flanders, Limburg and Brabant, 
cluding Antwerp. The Roman Catholic is the 
religion of the great majority, but_complete religious 
toleration prevails. The State does net interfere 
with the intimate affairs of the churches, and part 
of the income of the ministers of all denominations 


(1,881 students in 1932) and Liege (2, 34) are 
tate institutions, an ose of Brussels (2,721) 
and Louvain (4,071) are free. Attached to them 


Ponca 1836) tt Mons. 
n a iz 
cabobe There are 134 state high schools, 44 of whic 

are for girls, and many private schools pees ecclesi- 
astical control. Schools are supported by local 
taxation and each commune must have at least 
one primary school. The percentage of illiteracy 
has been decreasing rapidly. 
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LF Mineral production, in thousands of metric tons 
F was: 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


; Comat arismicicle 21,424 25,278 26,389 26,484 
q Rig irony ances 2,749 2,745 2,907 3,060 
Steel ingots.... 2,790 2,742 2,900 2,966 
et es DATO) Vek ate 96.3 | 137.5 174.9 184 
_ There are 245 coal mines with 172,400 miners, 
% and 56 blast furnaces. i 
E Of the total area of 7,519,668 acres, 4,526,180 
‘ acres (exceeding the pre-war amount) were under 
. cultivation in 1933; 39.8% in cereals and 41.08% 
in forage. The harvests for 1934 and 1935 were: 
a] 1934. 1935. 
; aid Acres. Met.tons. Acre Met. tons. 
é Wheat 384,000 389,800 387,790 + 402,300 
fe Barley. .+ ,330 105,200 96,330 93,400 
: ERO Aatse 2 3h0e 733,590 684,200 703,830 773,400 
i Rye....... 3,400 528,400 528,580 470,500 
mF Beet Sugar. 135,500 241,000 126,970 222,700 
56 Potatoes... 392,730 3,178,600 402,610 3,006,000 


_ The livestock census of 1934 returned: Horses, 

231,799; cattle, 1,839,681; and pigs, 1,257,858. 

_ The chief imports are wool, cotton, flax, hides, 

building wood, iron and steel, machinery, coal, 

chemical products, bitumen, zinc ore, wheat and wine. 
- The chief exports are manufactures of wool, cotton, 
- flax, leather and glassware, iron, steel and zine prod- 
- ucts and sugar. The coal, iron and quarry industries 
are very valuable, as are the glass, textile and 
sugar, and the lace of Brussels, Malines and Bruges 
is famous. 

The cotton textile industry has expanded from a 
production of 45,000 metric tons of cotton yarn and 
1,518,134 spindles in 1913 to 74,000 metric tons and 
2,008,000 spindles in 1935. By the census in 1926 
_ there were 13,082 industrial establishments employ- 

ing 1,080,331 workers and 96,567 salaried officers. 
The trade union membership on Dec. 31, 1933 was 

‘divided: Socialist, 629,532; Christian, 304,010; 
about 3 3, and Communist, about 
There were 3,168 active co-operative 


ay a i 


“Salah Cocaine: int ae Ne deh 
See ng eae 4 


Say 


The army, 1934 had 4,236 officers and 63,610 
men with the colors. The air corps has 195 planes. 
There is no navy. The Belgian government has 
decided to continue the French line of underground 
fi along the eastern frontier, thus creating «a 
single system of defense from the Alps to the North 


+mae 
1? Sea. 

The Belgian national railway system has a total 
_ of 3,102 miles in its system and a capitalization of 


_ put 000 million frances ($27,800,000) of 
common stock 


__- reconstruction maintenance of the roads since 1928, 
and plans for an expenditure of 800,000,000 frances 
in 5 or 6 years; the budget for 1933 carried an esti- 
‘mate of 125,000,000 francs for the initialship. 
__. Two tunnels under the Scheldt at Antwerp, one 
_ for vehicles and the other for pedestrians, were 
¢ ippened for use on July 30, 1933. 
__ The country has 6,465 miles of roads, the majorit 
: paved with stone (Belgian blocks), and 1,036 "miles 
_ of navigable waterways—rivers and canals. Regis- 
tered automobiles (1934) numbered 155,000. Vessels 
entering Belgian ports in 1934 numbered 16,609 of 
26,033,102 tonnage. In 1935, at the port of Antwerp, 
there entered 11,125 vessels of 22,051,022 tons. 
Inland waterway tonnage exceeds 28,000,000 metric 
tons annually, ; 
Sees at ee ay 1, 1936, was 
€0 osed oO Steamships o »702 gr 
' ae 41 motor ens 66,711. _ 3 ponnage 
_ Belgium an olland signed a convention April 
- 3, 1925. providing the Scheldt shall be closed to 
‘ Parehive sa anaes ee fyi to all other vessels 
rh ' ace, thus guar. 
“navigation. ‘ guaranteeing its free 
oot atliament consists of a Senate of 153, of these 
‘ 98 are elected by the electoral colleges of the Prov- 


s; and 20 A 
Senate; and the House of Representatives ¢ 5 ire edd 
members elected: by direct vote of the people. — 


Universal male suffrage is in force and voting has 


sentation was introduced in 1900. The fr : 
which had permitted a plural vote up to three on 
a property, marriage and educational basis was 
changed by law to a one-man-one-vote basis in 1921. 

Parliament must meet annually, in November, 
and must sit for at least forty days. The party 
strength of the present Parliament, elected May 24, 
1936, and that elected Nov. 27, 1932 is: 


Senate. Deputies. 

Party. 1932. 1936. 1932. 1936. 
Catholics a) ye~ See see = 74 57 79 63 
Socialists: .2tc. 2 Sys. e 62 66 73 70 
Liberals... ...-. Sy Rope ecole Zi etd 24 23 
Rexists (Fascists)...... .. 12 : 21 
Flemish Nationalists. ... 1 4 8 16 
Comimunist st. 5 - set : 12 2 9 


Chamber of Deputies on June 30, 1932, and the 
Senate on July 18 adopted the government’s bill 
which divides Belgium into three sections for admin- 
istrative purposes:—In the first, Walloonia, only 
French will be used officially; in Flanders. Flemish; 
while the Brussels district will remain bi-lingual. 
The law does not apply to Eupen and Malmedy, ~ 
German-speaking annexed districts. 

Belgium, the Nétnerlands and Luxemburg on 
June 20, 1932, set up a tariff union, each engaging 
not to create any new duties, and to proceed by an 
annual reduction of 10% to the lowering of existing 
duties to an established level. 

Economic pressure became very severe in 1934, 

and there was dangerous exodus of capital in 1935. 
The Theunis Government resigned on March 19, 
1935, and_ Paul van Zeeland, Vice-Governor of the 
National Bank of Belgium, formed a Cabinet on 
March 25. The belga (par 23.54 cents) fell on that 
day to 22.19 cents. He closed the Bourse and on 
March 29 suspended the gold standard and proposed 
to Parliament the immediate devaluation of the 
pbelga by a maximum of 30% which was voted by 
large majorities, and on the 3ist the Cabinet fixed 
the rate at 28% (i.e. the gold in the france was re- 
duced from 0.04184 gramme to 0.03013 gramme). 
The gold reserve, then 11,293 million francs, was 
revalued upward and the increment confiscated 
by the State and in part used to set up an exchange 
equalization fund. 

The belga (five francs), which had been set up 
when the financial crisis was faced and overcome 
in 1926, had then a parity with new United States 
dollar of 23.54 cents and it averaged 23.29 cents in 
1934. Under the new valuation (March 31, 1935), 
the par value is 16.95 cents. After this devaluation 
due to advance in the price of gold brought the total . 
to 39%, and on Sept. 30, 1936, it was 16.80 cents. 
Belgium followed along with Great Britain, France 
and the United States in their stabilization agree- 
ment of September, 1936. 

The National Bank, ga June 30, 1936, held gold 
reserves valued at 18,811 million frances, as a reserve 
for 21,768 million francs in note circulation. . 

The public debt aggregated 55,453 million franes . 
on Dee. 31, 1935, divided, Foreign: funded, 22,174 . | 
million francs; Internal: funded, 33,279 million. 

The Government in May 1935, carried out a 
large conversion operation substituting new 4% 
United Debt bonds for various types of State, city 
and communal loans aggregating nearly 25,000 million 
francs. All but 86 million francs were converted ~ 
by June 7, and the saving in carrying charges was 
about 650 million franes. 

Premier van Zeeland also proposed to reorganize 
the bankingsystem under Government control and 
Government guarantee of deposits, a public works 
program, mortgage relief and credit expansion. 
To carry out this program he asked for power to 
govern for one year, from April 1, 1985, by decree 
which the Chamber granted. 

A month of strikes, largely of the ‘‘fold-arms” 
type, accompanying the May, 1936, elections, re- 
sulted in June in a settlement by- Premier Van 
Zeeland, backed by the_Socialsit-Catholic-Liberal 
bloc, having 156 of the 202 seats, granting the strik- 
ers’ demand for a imum wage, paid vacations, 
government guarantees of trade union liberties, and 
a 40-hour week in certain industries. 

Belgium and the United States concluded a 
reciprocal trade agreement on Feb. 27, 1935, ef- 
fective 30 days after, under which the United States 
granted Belgium tariff reductions on 47 products j 
running from 16% to 50% and averaging 24%, 
chiefly on plate glass, glass sand, cement, iron and 4 
steel products, linen fabrics and lace. Belgium’ : 
made reductions on 45 imports, including auto- 
mobiles and parts, radios, calculating machines 


and many fruits and cereals. 


. German East 
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Deposits in Post Office Savings Banks on June 
30,81936, aggregated 10,795 million francs. 

Due to the world-wide economic depression Bel- 
gium faced a Sep in her budgets for 1931 and 1932 
ageregating 5,017.4 million franes. Special powers 

ere granted to the government and by economies 
and increased taxation the ordinary budget for 1934 


showed a surplus of 69 million francs. The estimate 

for ordinary budgets for the last three years. with 

total receipts and total expenditures, in millions of 
francs, follows: 

Receipts Expenditures. 

Ordinary. Total. Ordinary. Total. 

1934 10,517 = 10,543 10,386 11,513 

= hang 4 5,853 9,909 11,787 

he 10,429 RS 10,402 


Imports. 
35,510,000 32,234,000 
1,041,300 40, 
64,000 23,235,000 
16,424,000 15,130,000 
242, 14,328,000 
14,021,271 13,698,132 
17,325,005 16,146,219 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
lon SAS ae $114,854,492 $74,047,843 
Ug aps Ak ie Se Sie i 86,000,084 51,535,668 
RRS cine « ait ng ES » 08 59,441,420 34,240,634 
| PAE eae 40,278,2 21,926,564 
es ee ch nao 9 43,267,556 23,163,235 
LU) Se ARS: Aaa ae ,005, 20.178 Oe 
De ale tas os o's 26,174,482 9,759,908 


BELGIAN CONGO, 


AREA, 920,600 square miles. 

POPULATION,” estimated, 1930, 9,584,936. The 
white population, on Jan. 1, 1930, was 25,179, of 
whom 17,676 were Belgians and 544 Americans. 

CAPITAL OF THE SIATE, Leopoldville (also 
capital of the Leopoldville Province.) Other 
capitals, each of Provinces of the same name, 
Elisabethville, Coquilhatville, Lusamba, Cos- 
termansville, Stanleyville. 

Governor-General, Pierre Ryckmans, 1934. 

The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II. of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s. discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879. He 
founded the first station, Vivi, in February, 1880, 
and in all twenty-four before he returned in 1884. 
Leopold pushed the work with the aid of a handful 
of men, mostly officers, and in 1885 the powers, 
in convention at recognized the association 

an independent state under his sovereignty— 

“the trade of all nations to enjoy complete freedom.” 

The indeterminate boundaries were held to include 

the basin of the, Congo and Lake Tanganyika, 

with its eastern tributaries. -From 1895 the Belgian 
government associated itself with this work, open- 
ing credits, although Parliament was hostile. The 

tion of affairs later provoked violent 
align to secure the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the natives. The Congo Free State was 

ed to Belgium by the treaty of 1907, beco’ i 

the law of Oct. 18, 1909, Belgian Congo under 


y - : 
control of the newly created Ministry of the Colonies, 
In_territo! fifteen 


ry it is about the size of_the 
Southern States of the United States. The average 
mean tem ture is 80.6° Fahrenheit, and the 
avi e ralntall is 43.27 inches. 
Albert set 


a the Parc National Albert 
(780 sq. m.), emb t 
Karissimbi 


of Foe erates District of the Oriental vince. 
Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
uth Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
situated the village of fin tural 
harbor. 


id re 1a, eeoktuccese) to the south 

0 , 
Re es to nee east is Northern Rhodesia; 
to the east Pareeny. t 


ica, 
north it also touches the Soudan. ast, sunless 
oe ort cpeht impenetrable tropical forests fill the 


well. 
reaches of the river, covering about 25,000 
a Riley The lianas yield 3,000 to 4,000 tons 


r yearly. 
of TUDE aim is cultivated, anf palm kernels and 
palm oil to the value of 122,448,8: francs were ex- 
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eae in 1931; 111,231,417 francs in 1932; 138,725,- 
41 francs in 1933,’ an 79,818 francs in 1934. 
The export of copai in 1934 was valued at 26,653,471 
francs. The export of diamonds, 42,529,700 francs; 
and of gold, 224,487,730 francs. Coffee, cocoa, rice, 
cotton and tobacco grow freely. Cattle thrive where 
there is no tsetse fly. 

The chief industry is copper mining in Katanga 
where the copper bearing belt is 250 miles long 
by 25 to 50 miles wide. The reserve are estimated 
at 40,000,000 tons. 

In harmony with the world-wide agreement, en- 
tered into by producers in November, 1931, the Ka- 
tanga Company, in July, 1932, limited its yearly 
production to about 81,000,000 pounds (26% of its 
maximum capariy of 432,000,000, of which 66,000,- 
000 will be impounded at the mine. The output 
was 238,032,000 Ibs. in 1935; 242,440,000 Ibs. in 
1934; 146,566,000 Ibs. in 1933; 119,236,400 Ibs. in 
Prradgn MneaNO Ibs. in 1931, and 306,327,000 Ibs. 
n ¥ 

Tin discovered in 1910 has been exploited since 
1918. Exploitable tonnage in the Katanga district 
is estimated at 150,000 tons, and in the Mariema- 
Kiou_ district at 50,000 tons. The output in 1934: 
was 5,307 tons. 

In this Katanga district is a large deposit of be 
blende ore, from which the factory of olen, 
Belgium, produces about five grams of finished 
radium product a month. 

_ At Matadi, the most important port on the Congo, 
in 1934, there entered 119 sea-going vessels of 422,- 
409 tons. 

The Congo is navigable for large vessels for 95 
miles to Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long trans- 
ships freight around the series of falls and rapids to 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. From here the river 
and its branches are navigable for about 3,750 miles. 
Railroads have been built around the falls on the 
upper river, and to connect important points. 

The southern part of Africa was at iast spanned by 
railroad when on July 1, 1931, the line was opened 
from Benguola at Lobito Bay on the Atlantic across 
Portuguese Angola east to Tenke in Belgian Congo, 
south through Northern Rhodesia, thence east 
through Portuguese East Africa to Beira, the port on 
the Indian Ocean. The road has a 3-foot 6-inch gauge 
and is more than 2,000 miles long. It was begun in 
1903, and is designed to give an outlet for the copper 
or pe Katanga mines and those of Northern Rho- 

esia. 

The total railroad mileage in 1934 was 2,894 
There were 24,860:miles of roads partly suitable for 
automobiles. 

A motor road now runs from Rejaf, the Nile 
terminus of navigation from Khartum, to Stanley- 
ville on the Congo, terminus of navigation from 
Leopoldyille on Stanley Pool. The trip on regular 
service for mail and passengers new takes five days. 

Recent ordinary budget estimates were: 


Year. Revenues. Expend, 

Wap ew's tas pa? tas = francs 357,736,600 725,757,900 
eee francs 366,626,230 723,428,763 
BOSD 1241s Ai os francs 529,459,675 681,667,000 
SOA Sn eraie s End Oe ad francs 578,227,254 677,729,364 


Extraordinary expenditures for public works for 
three years have amounted to 309,310,000 franes. 
The debt on Dec. 31, 19384, was 3,785,500,383 franes, 
of which 2,363,218,883 franes was funded; 


Imports and exports have been: 


Imports. Pporte. 
..-franes 2,206,140,563 1 444,266,477 
francs 1,581,315,000 1,511,490,000 
francs 1,129,744,891 1,104,045,231 
4 .franes 605,127,874 667,922,436 
1933... . .franes 389,358,885 658,348,150 
1934.... ..franes 377,606,441 843,315,048 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year, Imports. Exports. 
TROD i. div acts sa LAE $1,382,265 $11,579,744 
RN, 2a Pee 22 eames s 1,301,485 14,043,495 
PSL M.S apad sc ces caaesow 828,1 2,575,572 
iC OLS a aoe eee 486,93 1,203,8 
INSBYS Scawoy Rs aided oe 575,526 1,614,040 
NOSE rte «aaron eteStaee ocak $25,368 1,599,555 
IOSD 5 30 Sea he eae 1,092,984 2,417,860 


Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man Past Africa, haye been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The total area 
is about 20,500 br bonaw miles and population of natives 
estimated at 3,450,000. Both are united administra- 
tively with Belgian Congo under a vice-governor at 
Astrida. The Ruanda plateau is one of Africa’s best 
cattle countries. Several peaks of the Birunga range 
reach an altitude of 14,000 feet. 

The local revenue in 1935 was estimated at 37,- 
553,700 francs, and expenditure at 37,562,345 francs. 
The debt, on Dec. 31, 1934, was 163,000,000 francs. 
Imports, 1934, were’ valued at 30,997,700 francs; 
and exports at 29,237,822 frances. 


BHUTAN, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, about 17.750 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 250,000. | 
CAPITAL, Punakha (a strong natural fortress). 
« Ruler, Maharajah Jik-me Wangchuk, born 1906. 
; succeeded Aug. 21, 1926. 

Bhutan is a semi-independent native state having 
control of its internal affairs (treaty of 1910), lying 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas between 
Thibet on the north and British India on the south, 

- with Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west and 90 miles extreme breadth. The 
Peale are Mongolians, the original inhabitants 
having been subjugated about two centuries ago 
by Thibetans. Their religion is Buddhism of the 

..Thibetan form. Agriculture and stock raising 
(sturdy ponies especially) are the chief industries. 

_ Trade with India in 1920-21 amounted to £152,200; 
in 1923-24 to £92,360; and in 1924-25 to £64,900. 

y __ Simce 1910 the ruler has received a subsidy of 

100,000 rupees from the British Government. 


BOLIVIA, REPUBLIC OF 
ARBA, 506,467 square miles; subject to revision on 
ae settlement of disputed boundary lines. 
POPULATION, official estimate, 1929, 2,974,900; of 
which 1,586,650 are Indians, 426,200 whites, and 
962,000 mixed races. 
CAPITAL, Sucre, pop. 34,577: actual seat of zovern- 
__ ment, La Paz, pop., official estimate, 1932, 150.165. 
__Provistonal President, Col. David Toro, who as head 
of an Army Junta on May 17, 1936, succeeded 
President Dr. Jose Luis Tejada Sorzano. 


_ Bolivia, the only country in South America with- 
- out a seaport, is bounded by Peru and Chile on the 
__west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 

( it, Brazil th th and t, PB 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 
_ the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 
feet, over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
___ cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in 
_ America. Its area equals that of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico together. 
Over 50 per cent. of the population are Indians 
peaking their own dialects only and 25 per cent. 
are of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is 
very high. Farming, grazing and mining are the 
___ chief occupations. The chief exports are tin, copper, 
ae} Seay bismuth, silver, lead, tungsten, rubber, 


--_-value of $2,000,000,000. 
now is less than $500,000. 


An American corporation, the Patino Mine and 


_by the Tin Producers Association by an agreement 
to reduce the supply, made in March and in May, 
_ 1931, from about 175,000 tons annually to a world 
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Export of metals, in suck tons has been: 


a 32 1933. 1934. 

| Seb daaee eee 1919 958 20,634 
RISO tyis tis 5 5 ckals th celss ives fs ,845 11,200 
OOGI DEL. or Fis syria: vi ss os 2,017 1,84! 1,622 
Silver. 128 170 162 
Tungsten 5 4 14 476 
‘ime... . . 12,068 13,412 9,488" 
or im pro duction nee 000 Kb i 1835: 

$ eum production was . bbls. in € 

; 159,000 in 1934, and 112,000 bbls. in 1 E 


and 
- The Atocha-Villazon railroad connecti Bolivia 
with the Argentine railroad system was completed in 


July, 1925. It is 124 miles entirely between altitudes 
- of 9,500 and 14,000 feet, and cost $10,000,000. 
The total highway mileage is 3,785, of which 3,790 
miles are permanent: highways. g 
a) La Paz, the capital, a city of great charm, lies in 
the heart of a gigantic canyon about three miles wide, 


f can 
worship, begun in 1835, was dedicated March 4, 1933. 
4 
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In Lake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 75 
miles wide, are the islands of the Sun and the Mcon 
famous in Inca legends. : 

Primary education is free and compulsory. In 
1932 there were 2,033 elementary schools, with 3,200 
teachers and 145,000 pupils. 

By the constitution of 1880 the President is 
elected for four years by direct popular vote. 
men over twenty-one who can read and write have 
the vote. Congress is composed of a Senate of 16 
elected for six years and a House of Deputies of | 
70, elected for four vears. 

The century-old dispute with Paraguay over the 
Gran Chaco, the interior plain between the two 
countries north of the Pilcomayo River and west of 
the Paraguay, which flared up anew in 1925, was 
bitterly fought out defying all settlement until 1935 
when, under the good offices of a conference composed 
of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and the United States, an armistice was signed 
on June 12. After a seemingly hopeless dead-lock 
a treaty of peace was signed on Jan. 21, 1936, which 
was ratified by the Paraguayan Congress on Fev. 7, 
and by the Bolivian Congress on Feb. 8. Revolution 
followed in Paraguay almost immediately, and on . 
May 17, a military Junta associated with the Leftist 
political group overturned without bloodshed Presi- 
dent Tejada Sorzano and made Col. David Toro, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, the Provisional President. 
He promised to set up a Socialistic State. Trouble 
arose in October over the Chaco affair still smoulder- 
ing over the failure to set up a neutral zone. 

The Bolivian regular army consists of 12 regiments 
of infantry, 6 of cavalry, 3 of mountain artillery, 

1 of field artillery, 3 of engineers, and_an aviation 
corps. Military service is compulsory. The strength 
of the regular army is 7,100 officers and men. 

The budget for 1934 was: revenue, 26,737,000 
bolivianos; expenditures, 39,120,000 bolivianos; and ~ 
in 1935, receipts, 29,353,000 bolivianos; expenditures, 
26,937,000 bolivianos. The war budget for 1934 
was calculated at 11,399,985 bolivianos, and was 
carried as a special emergency budget. The Govern- } 
ment, to stabilize the boliviano, in March, 1932, . 
fixed the exchange rate. which at par is 2.90 bolivianos 
to the dollar, at 4.12. The official rate in 1935 was 
4.26. bolivianos, but the open market rate averaged 
29.49 in August, 1936. No later budget has been 
adopted. 

The Government's indebtedness to the Central 
Bank increased by 150,000,000 bolivianos during ‘ 
1934, and the service of the debt remained sus- 
pended. Note circulation increased from 53,774,000 
poe on Dee. 31, 1933. to 157,000,000 on April | 
imports and exports in bolivianos were: é 


Year. Imports. Hanshi 
T9297 5.3 siege Shs ccegerasleions 71,417,260 140,007,040 
TOSO s. 22 nic cp aa Gneeihet eer ae 58,134,613 101,561,417 
pL 5 ean Fiat Peels ae 29,821,019 60,613,624 
DOSE ss arc Pag h So thee oe 22,351,585 48,903,564 
WOS2be Shae Soe cohen ree 41,158,550 75,714,229 
Trade with the United States was: ; 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports, ~ 
Et PS er eC ee Ge $5,985,117 $379,288 ~ 
bE MERON BRC URS oo a 4,218,867 151,746 
TOS? den. sexe coke hie 1,775,023 42,975 
WORD 3. ies Oat eit em ee he 2,162,626 5,91 : 
OSS. checasoraeyx oath athens atetale 2,628,664 104,575 ; 
POSEY a. ss he pe tn ee 5,118,274 1,999 
BRD Ee Secik. ou » acini one 2,829,214 362,500 


BRAZIL, UNITED STATES OF 


( 
AREA, official estimate, 3,285,319 square miles; some 
boundaries agreed upon are still unsurveyed. | 
POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1934, . 
45,332,660. Census of Sept. 1, 1920, 30,635,605; : 
Native born, 29,045,227; Italian born, 558,405; 
Portuguese, 433,577; Spanish, 219,142; German, 
52,870; Japanese. 27,976; United States, 3,439. 
The population of the Federal District and the 
States, est. 1929, is as follows: Alagoas, 1,189,- 
94; Caera, ‘ 
; Sa 1,416; “Federal 
District, 1,468,621; Goyaz, 712,210; : 
Pigs eas: 


estimate, 1935, 1,700,532. Chief cities, Sao Paulo, — 

ue of 1929, EE pe (Sao Salvador), — 
cite), 543: 

(Belem), 279,491; Porto Alegre, 273,376; Santos, i 
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160,000; Nictheroy, 108,233; Curytiba, 100,135; 

pet Horizente, 108,849; Manaos. 83.736." 
esident, Dr. Getulio Vargas, 1934-38, who had been 
Provisional President since Oct. 30, 1930, after 
he had led a successful revolution against’ Pres- 
dent Washington Luis Pereira de Sousa and Pres- 
dent-elect Dr. Julio Prestes. He was elected by 
the Constituent Assembly at Rio de Janeiro, 
July 17, 1924, receiving 175 out of 248 votes cast 
and was inaugurated July 20. 

Minister of Finance, Arthur de Souza Costa. 


Brazil is the largest state in South- America, 
exceeding the size of continental United States 
(exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It 
has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 miles. 
and extends 2,691 miles from north to south and 
2,500 miles east to west. It is bounded on the 
north.by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic 
on the south py Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay and 
Bolivia, and on the west by Argentina, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. The northern half is 
the great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (3,854 
miles long, the longest river in the world), which: rises 
in tne Peruvian Andes, and with its tributaries drains 
2,000,000 square miles and empties into the Atlantic 
at the Equator. It is navigable in Brazil for vessels 
of deep draft for 2,300 miles; and in all its rivers 
Brazil possesses 40,000 miles of navigable water- 
ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile 
valleys, traverse the eastern and southern states. 
The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the natural 
wonders of the world, are on the border of Parana, a 
southern State, 

‘There are 378 important waterfalls, only 154 of 
which have been roughly measured, and have a 
oe force of at least 50,000,000 horsepower. 

addition there are a great number having between 
6,000 and 50,000 horsepower. About 640,000 h.p. 
have been deveioped. 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but com- 
paratively little develope:'!. Manganese ore is ex- 
ported exclusively to the United States, Minas 
Geraes is estimated to deposits of 11,027 million 
metric tons undeveloped. The country furnishes 
the greater part of the world's supply of monozite. 
Coal deposits are extensive but of inferior quality. 
The annual output is about 370,000 metric: tons. 
Gold production is about $3,000,000 annually. 
Exports of diamonds were, in 1931, valued at $218,- 
250; but -in 1934, $15,000. A. diamond weighing 
488 carats was found near Umeraba in 1935. 

A small only of the rich agricultural land 
(about 17,387,000 acres) has been brought under 
cultivation. The chief crop is coffee, there being 
about 2,660,000,000 coffee trees (69% of the world’s 
supply) on 4,133,000 acres in the states of Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo and Mi Geraes. 

The 1935-36 coffee crop was about 21,964,000 
bags of 132 Ibs. each, and the 1936-37 crop was esti- 
mated at 22,000,000 bags. - 

The surplus of production became such a burden 
on the market that the National Coffee Council 
started, in June, 1931, a campaign of reduction. 
Since that date up to June 30, 1936, 36,588,000 bags, 
chiefly of the poorer grades, but roughly valued at 
$225,000,000, or 18 months consumption of all 

owths of coffee by world coffee drinkers, were 
eliminated from the market either by burning ar by 
dumping at sea. This sacrifice quota was paid for 
by the State at a rate of 5 milreis (about 30 cents) a 
bag. The planting of new coffee trees was forbidden 
by decree for three years. 

Exports of coffee were: 1935, 15,973,000 bags 
valued at 2,156,691 contos; in 1934, 14,146,820 bags 

at 2,114,512 contos; in 1933, 15,459,000 
valued at 2,052,898 gontos: and in 1932, 11,935,244 
bags valued at 1,823,948 contos. The United States 
takes about 8,600,000 bags, valued at about $70,- 

000 annually. 

xports in 1935 of Para rubber amounted to 
419 metric tons, valued. at 36,241,000 contos; 
tobacco, 32,963 tons; sugar, 82,219 tons; yerba mate, 
61,500 tons; cacao, 111,826 tons; hides and skins, 
53,279 tons; frozen and chilled meat, 54,174 tons, 
ma manganese ore, 60,646 sone as compared with 
ay 


12, 


tons 1934, and 361,829 tons in 1928. 
Yotton growing is being developed in 13 States, 
and the official estimate of production from 5,009,160 
acres in 1935-36 was 305,000 metric tons. The export 
in 1935 was 138,630 tons, a3 compared with 126,648 
tons in 1934; 11,693 tons in 1933, and 515 tons in 
1 i 
, spinning and weaving has been the most 
Ng 8 2 in,1935 there were 338 mills with 


industry; in1s L 
Bae tig dae eet 81,164 loo and 116,396 e 
a ss with a procacien ot as a ae 
C is important and the ex, I ; 
ns, and wool is increasing. er eX- 


ock 
hides and s 0 / 

I fruit and edible nuts, mate, tobacco, cacao, 
ports are wax. The chief imports are textiles, 
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wheat, coal, gasoline, hardware, machinery, crockery, 
and glassware. 

Brazil, in 1933, had 22,279 miles of railway, nearly 
all owned and operated by. the Federal Government 
or the State. The principal system, the Central 
Brazil (2,082 miles), State-owned, is joined up with 
the railroads of ae ee: Uruguay and Argentina. 
There were in the highway system (1933), 90,644 
miles of which 20% were first-¢lass roads. Registered 
automobiles numbered 128,425. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 
of 256 steamships of 428,589 gross tons; 27 motor 
ships of 46,709 grogs tons, and 13 sailing vessels of 
3,343 gross tons. In 1934 vessels of 46,405,000 ton- 
nage entered the ports. : 

Immigrants: 34,821 In 1922; 86,767 in 1923; 98,125 
in 1924; 84,883 in 1925; 137,171 in 1926; 101,568 in 
1927; 82,061 in 1928; 100,424 in 1929; the latter 
figure including 38,879 Portuguese; 16,648 Japanese; 
9,095 Poles; 5,288 Italians, and 4,565 Spanish. In 
1980, 67,000 arrived, and on Dec. 13, 1930, the 
government suspended immigration for one year. 
The number in 1932 was 29,534, and in 1933, 46,081, 
with 16,987 departures. On Feb. 28, 1935, 1,000 
Japanese arrived, as part of the quota of 20,000 
allowed for 1934: There are 200,000 Japanese in 
Brazil, mostly engaged in raising cotton and white 


pepper. 

The census of livestock, 1932, returned: Horses, 
6,573,329; mules and asses, 2,745,021; cattle, 42,- 
539,200; sheep, 10,660,598; goats, 5,231,455; swine, 
21,614,622. : 

All but 1,000,000 of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics, but religious toleration is guaranteed. 
Education is free in the primary grades but not 
compulsory save in some progressive cities. In 
recent years, however, great progress has been 
made. The University of Rio de Janeiro was 
founded Sept. 7, 1920. 

Brazil announced in March, 1926, its withdrawal 
from the League of Nations and refused, in May, 1928, 
an invitation to reconsider its decision. 

Congress in 1916 abolished capital punishment, 
except under military law. 

Brazil, discovered in 1500 by Cabral, a Portuguese 
navigator, was developed as a colony of Portugal 
until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing from 
Lisbon before Napoleon’s army in-‘November, 1807, 
transferred the seat of Government to Rio de Janeiro 
in March, 1808. In 1815 Brazil was proclaimed a 
kingdom, and in 1822 Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI., who had been left as Regent. on his father’s 
return to Portugal, was crowned Constitutional 
Emperor and Brazil freed from Portugal. He 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his son Dom Pedro II., 
who was then five years old. Crowned in 1841, he 
ruled with varying fortune until Nov. 15, 1889, 
when he was driven from the throne into exile 
by a revolution which established a republic, the 
United States of Brazil. The Constitution adopted 
July 24, 1891, was modeled largely on that of the 
United States. There are 20 states, largely auton- 
omous, one territory (Acre), bought from Bolivia 
in 1902, and a Federal District. 

A Constituent Assembly of 254 Members, called 
by President Vargas, was duly elected May 3, 1933, 
by a secret and single ballot. More than 1,200,000 
were registered. For the first time women voted 
and cast 20% of the votes. The Assembly was 
officially opened on Noy. 15, 1933, with a draft 
of a new constitution and many commission reports 
before it. After long deliberation, the new con- 
stitution was promulgated on July 16, 1934. On 
July 17 Provisional President Getulio Vargas was 
elected President by the Assembly, recelving 175 
of the 248 votes cast. He was inaugurated on July 
20. Automatically, the Constituent Assembly _be- 
came the First Chamber of Deputies under the Con- 
stitution, exercising also the powers of the Senate 
until ‘a separate poy was chosen at the general 
election on Oct. 9. resident Vargas, on May 28, 
1934, decreed a general amnesty, including restora- 
tion ‘of full political rights for ali politieal prisoners 


and refugees. 

The new Constitution extends the suffrage to all 
men and women 18 years of age. The President 
will be elected by direct suffrage for a term of four 
years and may not succeed himself. The Senate 
is composed of two senators from each State and 
two from the Federal District. It is charged with 
standing guard over the Constitution, coordinating 
the entire government, and will arbitrate matters 
involving State rights, The Chamber of Deputies,. 
the legislative body, is composed of one or more 
representatives for each 150,000 persons, and wil 
have about 213 members, one-fifth of whom will 
be elected. by sige and irae a cea 
Th eral judiciary, v y une | 
with fe rior aA a regional tribunal for each 
State an merant judges. 

Each Cabinet Minister “shall be assisted by one 
or more technical councilors, coordinated by the na- 
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Z or the Federal council. It is forbidden to any 
re; Minister to make a step contradictory to the unan- 
imous opinion of his respective council on any 
. matter that may have been submitted to it.” 
A Public Ministry is created to watch over the 
2 nation’s pocr; also a Tribunal of Accounts, em- 
powered to look into and rule over all governmental 
contracts and transactions. 

The Federal Government may levy impost and 
consumption taxes and tax all income except that 
from real estate, a field reserved for the individual 
states, together with gift and inheritance taxes. 
_ Immigration is restricted. Divorces are forbidden. 
Church weddings receive the status of civil weddings. 

- A maximum working week of six days is fixed, 

=. and a maximum working day of eight hours. No 
worker’s wage shall be less because of age, sex or 
marital status. 

Banks of deposit and insurance enterprises will 
be progressively nationalized by law; mines and 
water power may be also. 

Mining concessions (by decree of July 10, 1934) 
may be granted only to Brazilians or enterprises 

organized in Brazil. 

.Protection for designs, industrial models and 
trade marks is provided by a decree of June 29, 

1934, together with prohibition of unfair practices. 
The new Chamber of Deputies and Senate con- 
_ vened on April 28, 1935. 
I The president on June 11, 1932, signed a decree 
establishing a $33,500,000 fund for the modernizing 
of the navy in twelve years. The average age of 
the present fleet is 20 years and in it are two dread- 
noughts and two protected cruisers, all laid down in 
1907, a third protected cruiser (1895). Twenty-four 
vessels are planned of a total tonnage of about 
' 35,000. The personnel now is 695 officers and 9,050 
men. ; 
Military service is compulsory. The peace 
' strength of the army, 1930, was 47,100 officers and 
men. 
President Vargas signed the new tariff regulations 
Sept. 10, 1931, and fixed the value of the gold milreis 
on which duties must be paid at 53 cents. The Goy- 
ernment in February, 193i, revised the official ratio 
. between paper and gold, establishing it at 6,453 
- paper milreis to 1 gold milreis. 
The official average exchange rate in 1935 was 
©) (11.819 milreis to the dollar and the free rate 17.396. 
_ The free rate quotation in September, 1936, was 
{eich ile eines 
Recent budgets wnicn were on a double basis of 
gold milreis and paper milreis, are here given in 
contos (1 conto = 1,000 milreis = average $116.89 
in 1924, $142.80 In 1925: $119.63 in 1926; $118.30 
in 1927; $119.74 in 1928; $118.10 in 1929; $107.00 
in 1930; $70.00 in 1931; $71.20 in 1932; $78.70 in 
1933, and $82.80 in 1934. 
se; ' 


assured by 
BE made of the duties in manganese ore, Brazil nuts, 
_ @astor beans, copaiba balsam, ipecac and yerba 
- mate. Brazil grants reductions on American indus- 
trial and agricultural sapere in 67 tariff classifica- 
tions, and agrees not to impose or raise duties on 39 
k _ others; the reductions ranging from 20% to 60%. 
rm Senies ase yr aaa ce per ee from the 
es ates, an e Un ates takes 40 
ee 50% of all of Brazil's. tye 


ture of their functions into general councils, con- | 
sulting bodies for the use of the national assembly 
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change, were: ase eees Ao 
. Im En 
$41 $456,723,000 
260,052 318,984,500, 
131,256,000 238,895,000 
108,121,796 180,614,390 
170,404,240 221,955,328 
127,33 176,348,055 


6,530 

935 136,155,705 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal: Year ; Imports. Exports. 

1929 3 $108,787,578 %$207,686,130 

53. 048 130,853,892 


-- a ? 


28,579,023 110,212,098 
28,600,128 82,138,605 
29,727,826 $2,628,106 
40,375,070 91,484,306 
43,617,614 99,687,061 


BULCARIA, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, 39,814 square miles. 
POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1931, 


6,067,000; about 85% are of Bulgarian origin. 

CAPITAL, Sofia, pop., census of 1927, 213,162; 
other cities, Philippopolis, pop., 85,188; Varna, 

- 60,761; Ruschuk, 45,672; Silvno, 29,280; Plevna, 
29,058; and eleven of more than 15,000 population. 

King (sometimes known as Czar). Boris III., born 
Jan. 30, 1894, succeeded on abdication of his 
father, Ferdinand, Oct. 3, 1918. He was married 
to Princess Giovanna (born Nov. 13, 1907), third 
daughter of the King and Queen of Italy, at . 
Assissi, Italy, Oct. 25, 1930. Thejr daughter, 
Princess Marie Louise, born Jan. 13, 1933, was 
baptized the 15th in the Orthodox faith. 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, George 
Kiosseivanoff, July 4, 1936. 

Minister of Finance, Cyrill Guneff. 

Minister of the Interior, M. Krasnovski. 

Minister of War, Gen. Ivan Luckoff. 


Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Roumania, 
on the west by Yugo-Slavia, on the south by Greece, 
on the east by the Black Sea, and on the southeast 
by Turkey. It is about the size of Kentucky. ; 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878, as an autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria! declared its inde- 
pendence on Oct. 5, 1908. Eastern Rumelia joined 
Bulgaria on Sept. 18, 1885, after revolution against 
ex * ses er => 

ulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in th 
Beis laps aro ps Bigs pie 4 Mt Neuilly (Paris) 
Tov. 27, , Bu a cede 
and the ‘“Strumnitza rio col termacey 


By an agreement concluded in June, 1924, Greece 
allows Bulgaria a commercial outlet to the Aegean 
a A tah = eed irg) Pe to eS frontier by a 

y corridor under the supervision of the League ~ 
of Pap es No sa oa tis heen built. by 
military coup d'etat, long planned and skilfully 
executed without bloodshed, on May 19, 1934, 
turned out the Mushanov Cabinet and*set up a . 
Fascist government, with Col. Kimon Gueorguiey _ 
as Premier. Ki Boris bowed to the inevitable 
and before noon signed thirty decrees setting up an 
authority government for a disciplined state.” / 
Parliament was dissolved. Locally elected mayors 
were replaced by appointees of the government. . 
ee hes bbe declared illegal. The 
ary Macedonian party was out! and 
be ide dea eer aoe hme og ba A up. wed 7 
er Gueorguiev’s Cabinet was forced out Jan. . 
22, 1935, by King Boris to end intrigues against his 
person and throne. Gen. Petke Zlateff, who suc- 
ceeded him, constructed his cabinet from officers of 
the Military League who were intolerantly opposed 
ee in SN Cons ci utiOnak ‘eoxahairent: King 
are on on arresting 
the ringleaders and ewe re 
i 
' 


utting the S 
guard of 200 loya g the State buildings under 


military students, and forced 
Zlateff to resign. He then made Andrew Tocheff, 
a civilian, Premier, and ordered a new constitution 
drawn up, and the normalization of the country. 
A plot of the military officers to overthrow Boris 
was thwarted on Oct..2, and martial law was declared. 

Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic of Indo-European 
influence, allied to the Russian. The state church, 
Orthodox Greek, is autonomous and governed by 
a he of Bishops, the clergy being paid by the 


state. 
Elementary education is obligatory for children” 
+t 


from 7 to 14 years of age. The state maintains 
5,840 Wa00. and secondary Ages Viens wack 


eachers an 
State university at Sofia with 6,1 jtudents, and 
a free university with 1.8 be Sree 
€ census 0 returned 26.5% of the males 
and 53.6% for the females as illiterates; also 17.3% 
of the army. 

Two-thirds of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Although lands are held in fee, pastures and 
woodlands are held in perpetuity by the communes. 
Small holdings run from one to six acres. Methods 
a very ee although gradually machinery 

Prat Giteeied area, 1935, is 10,140,000 acres of 
the total of 25,786,550 of the country. Producsion 
is low because of crude methods. Of cereals, the 
production the last three years was about one-half 
ton to the acre (3,241,987 tetrie tons from 6,590,777 


aeres), Recent harvests, in metrie tons, were: 
1933. 1934. 1935. 
4 a ee 1,509,200 1,131,600 1,304,300 
BODES Aeacal dint ~ «5 Oats's 246,000 167,000 97,300 
IRTION CL Sess. bis 00% 351,600 185,500 281,700 
NE a oes 129,900 73,000 92,600 
ONT eee 951,000 819,500 1,009,000 
FOtAtOes.. . 2. 2 5. ,900 3, 20,800 
Papel s...2. 5. oe 17,500 14,900 27,500 
Beet pe By rage 1935-36, was 14,300 metric 
tons; 1934-35, 2,200 tons; 1933-34, 40,400 tons; 
1932-33, 29, 510 tons; 1931-32, 28,126 ‘tons, and 
1930-31, 60,205 tons. The vintage of 1985’ from 


236,560 acres of vineyards was about 73,656,000 
gallons. Cocoon production, 1934, was 1,384,680 
kilos. Cotton production, 1935, was 8,422 metrie 
tons from 69,422 acres. 
metric tons were harvested in 1933. 

To rose culture, 16,726 acres were devoted in 
1935, yielding about 2,000 kilos of attar of roses, ex- 
ported to the value of 44,540,000 leva. Tobacco 
exports, 1935, were valued at 1,384,123,000 leva. 

See roduction, ye was 93,000 metric tons, 
and 1,566,000 tons of lignite. Tron, lead, copper, 
zine, gold and silver are found. . 

Industry is not much develo In 1931 there 

ents employing 


were 1,890 manufacturing estab 
60,361. Unemployment has practically disappeared. 

Forests cover 7,203,000 acres, or 30 per cent. of 
the total area—fir, beech, oak and pine. 

Bulgaria had, in 1934, 1,998 miles of railroads 
owned and operated by the State. River navigation 
having access as the Danube—a great traffic route— 
is important. Pg 5,828 vessels of 2,195,182 
tons, entered all Black Sea ports, and 10,528 
vessels of 1,859, S28 ae all the Danube ports. 


Pre-war 58D a’S army was composed of 3,900 
officers and 5 ai men, with a war mobilization 
strength o The Treaty of Neuilly iMmits 


it to 30.000 oe wee must be volunteers, obliga- 
Wy military service having been abolished. 
y virtue of The Hague convention of Jan. 20, 
1930, the Bulgarian reparation debt, which had been 
ed in 1923 at 550,01 gold frances, was settled 
as aot April 1, 1930, at Oris 637, S10 gold francs payable 
in 30 vears at 5 KG interest. The occupation See 
fixed Pid 1924 at $4,825,000, was_suppr 
1935, the total foreign debt was 14,617. 8 
Oitod en and total internal debt, 7,562.5 million 


leva. 

Bulgaria notified the Council of the League that 
as of April 1, 1932, she was suspe’ eed for six months 
the tr: er of 60% of her —— debt service. Her 
total Cee the United States was estimated at 
$27,000, 

The note circulation ot the National Bank, June 
30, 1936, was 2,453 million leva with a cover of 1,607 
mee Oe leva in gold and 8,427 million in foreign assets, 
or 

The Ip nominally—$0.193, but equal to $0.0122 
aver gon. ss 18g 4), bas, been stable ee $0.0072. The 
was 


in }19 In. 1935, 
0.01 9. ae Sept. “4? ei aly eee pou ee 
eats budgets in leyas om 
os Revenues. expendicures, 


ie 2) Bean & 6434.00 7'368/000 
tose } cae :15/856,000 - 6,875,000 
feet 6,263,000 6,495, 

19 ce Mon ated i . .5,650, 5,650,000 

1935-36 (estimate)... ...-. 6,163,600 6,163,600 


Imports and exports for recent years in thousands 
of leyas were: 
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Of sunflower seed, 92,983 | 


623 
Trade with the United States was; 
Cal. Year. mpo .Exports. 
CLUES a Fae tee ert a i | $1,058,341 $881,174 
PD ar coisas sf caso dure ee 589,11 514,225 
NORE eeee Kis, d. Sad Cooks 176,229 413,794 
LEER) Nteielovaik is sh) 2 6: oe, Ratna 249,32: 202,155 
1933 mCiGnteiets SaaS Aiss. oak Wig Pitas a 
ee ee A ee) 284/845 443/057 
CHILE, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, 286,322 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of Noy. 27, 1930, 4,287, M5, 
an increase of 555,872 in the decade. ' The greai 
majority is of European origin; 49.4% is when, 

CAPITAL, Santiago, population, census of 1980, 
712,533. Other cities, Valparaiso, chief port, 
193,205; Concepcion, 77,589; Antofagasta, 53,591; 
Vinar del Mar, 49,488: Iquique, 46,458; Talea, 
45,020; Magallanes, 24,307. 

President, Don Arturo Alessandri, 
1868; inaugurated Dec. 24, 1932. 
Chile, one of the most energetic and prosperous of 

the republics of Latin America, with inexhaustible 

mineral resources, lies on the west coast of South 

America, occupying the strip of land between the 

Andes and the South Pacific, from Peru to Diego 

Ramerez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme length 

of about 2,620 miles, with & coast dine of 2,900 a 

The average breadth north of 40° is 100 miles 

area is slightly greater than that of the eight gots 

Atlantic States of the United States. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
agua aes 23,080 feet), on the Chilean-Argentine 


1932-1938; born 


boun the highest peak in the Americas; Coreo- 
put Gr 162 rect): El Muerto (21,227 feet), the Baya 
(19,9 fee e Guailatiri (19,882 feet). Eye ; 


Too) c. 024 ‘t there were 12,694 earthquak 
average of two dail: 

Easter Island, 2, 300 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez islands, less than 500 miles west, have been 
(1935) declared national parks to the Chilean Goy- 


ernment, 

The land in the north part is arid, but two provinces 
there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, produced 95 per 
cent of the world’s nitrate supply until the process of 
obtaining nitrate from the air was ie ceom- 
mercially profitable. 

July 21, 1930, was the one hundredth anniversary 
of the first shipment of nitrate, since when Chile has 
oe more than 100,000,000 tons, and in the years 
1880-1929 collected nearly $1,000,000,000 in export 
taxes on nitrate and iodine. 

The Chilean nitrate industry in 1913 furnished 58% | 
of the world’s demand for commercial nitrogen but 
only 23% in 1929, due to increasing production, 
particularly in Germany and in the United States, of 

7% ape Raat Saye fertilizers. The export tax before 

e war furnished as high as 60% of the government’s 

total revenues. The severe decline in the demand 
for Chilean nitrates, and the fall on price compelled 
a drastie readjustment of the industry and a con- 
solidation. This was effected March 20, 1931, by 
the formation of the Compania Salitre de Chile, or 
Chilean Nitrate Co. (commonly called Cosach) fon 
ames all interests, the deposits, refineries and 

ery for distribut! oD! and sale in world she 
tt ¥ a sapitaliged at $375,000,000 of which half is 
owned by the Chilean Government. 

President Alessandri by decree, Jan, 2, 1933, dis- 
solved the company, which had reported on Dee. 30, 
1932, a net loss of 110,020,805 gold pesos ($13,- 
335, $31) during the year ending June 30, 1 32. 
Cosach was liquidated and the industry reorganized 

1934. Nineteen plants were in operation and pro- 
pe 100,000 metric tons of sodium nitrate a month. 

The output and export of nitrate, in metric tons, 
and value of the exports in dollars has been: 
Fise. Value. 


2,271,500 $104,680,858 
"332/000 113,823,738 
2'841,900 116,844,984 
1785,72: "127, 
1454/6112 43 (654,288 
669,230 10,171, 


1,277,620 16.865, 


Chile supplies yom Pid pisraty. pela 80% Of Oe the 
world’s consumption o ne. e@ ex nil 
was 119 tons, reiued Fa Jeet. Oe, and b 1934, res 
tons, yained ‘at $1, 

Chile is the aorta ee largest producer of 
copper. In 1929 three American companies pro- 
duced 90% of the total. The nroduetion of fine 
copper in eae was 316,812 metrie tons; in 1939,, 


_ and natural pastures. 


> orga 
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222,521; in 1931, 215,700; in 1932, 97,500; in 1933, 
164,918, valued at $27,595,000; 1934, 254,863 tons, 
valued at $39,803,000; and in 1935, 267,593 tons, 
valued at 1,020,492,000 pesos. 

The provinces of Atocoma and Coquimba, have 
enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion tons. 
Exports of iron ore, all to the United States: In 
1930 were 170,520 metric tons; in 1931, 712,000; in 
1932, 171,000; in 1933, 543,831, valued at $3,733,000; 
in 1934, 973,170, valued at $5,259,000; in 1935, 
849,400; valued at $8,927,295. South of Valparaiso 
are large beds of coal, the reserves estimated at 
two billion tons. In 1930, 1,442,370 tons were mined, 
in 1931, 1,100,000; in 1932, 1,085,000; in 1933; 
1,538,000; in 1934, 1,804,000; in 1935, 1,900,000. 

Gold production in 1934 was 7,712 kgs., valued 
at $7,612,000, and in 1935, 8,345 kgs., valued at 
$9,256,300. (204,279,000 pred 

Recent harvests in metric tons were: 

1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 


WROAGE Li. ee ee 576,600 .782,300 ,913 829,000 
Barley istic e5 67,400 144,200 146,375 82,800 
(OE) os Ee eee 71,500 102,800 114,390 68,600 
IMEANZE eyes oin's ale 5 75,000 82,544 67,375 68,500 
Potatoes........ 409,700 478,343 611,295 462,500 


The wool export in 1931 was 10,137 tons; in 1932, 
12,520 tons; in 1933, 10,956 tons, and in 1934, 11,293 


tons. 

‘The livestock census, 1931, returned: cattle, 2,387,- 
940; sheep, 6,263,482; goats, 788,831; swine, 331,156; 
horses, 441,027; and mules, 31,414. 

The industrial census, 1928, returned 8,595 fac- 
tories with aggregate capital of 1,466,587,060 pesos 
having 97,832 employees earning annually 219,608,- 
865 pesos.. The value of all products aggregated 
1,575,237,072 pesos. 

Faced with widespread unemployment in the 
severe depression, the Government in May, 1931, 
reserved gold placer deposits for the State, and later 
many properties were equipped for operating by the 
government directly or by concessionnaires with 
government aid. In consequence the number of 
miners working in placers jumped from 6,000 in 
August, 1932, to 36,483 in December, 1932, and 
40,474 in March, 1933, and total unemployment 
be ag meanwhile from 125,307 to 118,216 and 
finally to 74,770. In 1933, as nitrate, copper and 
coal mining activities began to absorb men, there 
came a reduction in emergency employment in gold 
washing; nevertheless as late as November, 1934, 
22,000 men were occupied in this work and their 
average daily earnings were 8.99 pesos. In three 

_ years 4,436 kgms. of gold were recovered. A building 
boom, following a Government edict of Dec. 15, 1933, 
exempting from taxation for 10 years all new con- 
struction completed by Dec. 31, 1935, absorbed 
much idle labor. Greater mining activity helped. 
Unemployment May 30, 1936, was 7,482. 

Chile has, government statistics show, about 58,- 
994,000 acres classed as agricultural; but of this 20% 
is said to be sterile, 20% forests, and 53% cultivated 

About 273,700 acres are in 
vineyards and orchards, and 3,342,400 acres devoted 
to cereals, beans, peas, potatoes and vegetables. 

To promote agricultural industry the Government, 
haying about 56,580,000 acres of public land at its 
disposal, had made up to 1930 grants of over 91,000 
holdings and established the Agrarian Credit Bank 

-and the Agricultural Colonization Bank to enable 
the purchasers to establish themselves and carry on. 

The population is almost entirely of amopean 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 


_ in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 


madic Fuegans in Terra del Fuego. 

Education is free, eo ta by the state, and since 
1920 compulsory. In July, 1933, 487,751 bs were 
enrolled in 4,060 public primary schools. funda- 
mental reform of the educational system is in 
ere Plans for 600 new modern schools have 

een made to cost $7,200,000. The University of 
Chile (state) at Santiago had 4,421 students in 1933, 
and the Catholic University, 932. There is a uni- 
versity also at Concepcion, and another being 
zed in Valparaiso, he Roman Catholic 
religion is dominant though not maintained by the 
state since 1925, and all religions are protected. 

Chile was neutral during the World War; on specific 

een she joined the League of Nations Nov. 4, 


All able-bodied citizens are liable for service in the 
state militia. The peace strength of the army is 
23,782 with 609,734 in the reserve. In the navy is 
one dreadnought, the Almirante Latorre (formerly 
H. B. M. 8. Canada), 28,000 tons, mounting ten 14- 
inch guns; one pre-dreadnought, the Capitan Prat 
6.966 tons; two armored cruisers and four protecte: 
cruisers; also eleven destroyers and six new sub- 
‘marines. The strength of the navy is 6,000 men. An 
air force was formed in 1918 under British instruction, 
with a nucleus of fourteen seaplanes and eighty air- 
planes bought in Great Britain. 
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Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1536 


and Santiago, the capital, $ hours inland, is but 5 © 


years younger. The latter has two universities and 
the splendid National Library. 3 

Magallanes (formerly Punta Arenas), in the Straits 
of Magellan, is the southernmost city in the world, 
and the center of a flourishing sheep Lary . 

Chile has 5,540 miles of railroads, 3,600 being 
state owned. The state owns the longitudinal rail- 
road traversing the republic from north to south for 
a distance of 2,862 miles; with spurs, its mileage is 
3.133. An electric railroad connects Valparaiso and 
Santiago, 117 miles. In 1932, the tonnage of steamers 
in the foreign trade entering the ports was 1,165,265. 

Chile’s merchant marine, July 1, 1936, numbered 
88 steamships of 138,970 gross tons; 2 motor ships 
of 227 gross tons, and 8 sailing vessels of 4,183 gross 
tons. The tonnage of steamers in the foreign trade 
entering the ports in 1935 was 2,139,000. 

British capital invested in Chile exceeded £100,- 
000,000 in 1925, and American capital invested in 
1931 was estimated at $714,000,000, largely for 
mining and loans. The total wealth of the country 
on July 1, 1923, was estimated at over $3,327,000,000, 
equivalent to $855 ed capita. 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke in 1810-18, and 
adopted in 1833 the highly centralized constitution 
which. was replaced by _a new greatly liberalized 
constitution drafted by President Arturo Alessandri 
and adopted by a tremendous majority in a referen- 
dum, Aug. 30, 1925. 

The President is elected for six yeurs, the forty-five 
senators for eight, and 143 deputies for four, all by 
direct popular vote. Electors are males over twenty- 
one who cun read and write. Bills may be passed by a 
two-thirds vote over the President's veto. He 
appoints the nine Ministers, who are responsible 
to him. The Minister of Finance would succeed the 
President in event of death, disability or resignation 
by decree of Aug. 8, 1930. 

Under advice of a commission of American financial 
experts headed by Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton University, a Central Bank was created 
by decree Aug. 23, 1926, with a capital of 150,000,006 
pesos, which now has the exclusive right to issue 
paper money convertible to gold, also silver pieces, 
and which now is the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment, municipalities, railways and other financial 
concerns. 

The Central Bank commenced operations on Jan. 
11. 1926. The gold and gold exchange held on June 
30, 1936, aggregated 143,000,000 pesos, and the bank- 
note circulation was 612,000,000 pesos, a cover of 
23.2%. The peso was stable at par of exchange 
(equals 12.17 cents) for over five years, but fell 
to an average of 7.91 cents in 1932 and stood at 
8.188 cents, July 31, 1933. At the new par it was 
officially at an average of 19.33 to the dollar in 1935, 
but the export draft price was 24.37 to the dollar. 

The public debt on Dee, 31, 1934, was 5,318,018, 639 
pesos; neither the 1934 nor the 1935 budget contained 
any provision for service on the external or internal 
debt. A Chilean debt commission that visited the 
United States in March, 1935, estimated that bonds 
of the Chilean Government, municipalities and mort- 
gage bese y Shee gee! ae one United Pers and 

rope, in default since » aggregat abow 
ee age ieee an fF 
ssues, one 0: 48 and six_of,6%s, totaling about 
$175,000,000. i: 

Ordinary budgets in pesos are: 


Revenues. Expenditures. 
1929; actual, : o6 Hi oc 1,267,556,000  —1,189,934,000 
1930, actual,.......%. 1,132,811,535  1,126,345,227 
1931, actual......... 83,805,209  1,027,115,597 
1932, revised......... 597,860,645 597,444,999 
1933, actual. ....5...: 945,959,200 44,127,500 
1934, actual. ......... 1,043,000,000 974,900,900 
1935, estimated....... 1,408,600,000 1,290,900,000 
1936, estimated....... 1,291,300,000 —1,291,300,000 


Imports. orts, Balance. 
1929. ..1,617,503,791 2,293,726,138  -+-676,162,347 
1930...1,400,124,721 1,328,122,967 — 72,001,754 
1931... 705,902,012 +738, 960 tap epee 
1932... 213,830,000 350,304,000 136.474,000 
Het. Bev GoeiO9) Abr 000.099 TASS Ba San 
§ 000, 000, ,000, 
1935. 303,660,800 473,078,400 170,417 600 
Trade with the United Stace was: 
mports. Exports. 
OO ter hss ols wien Ne cet $55,776,014 $102,024,602 
UE a PAR Cea anetes: Aes 46,374,327 54,812,528 - 
LOST cio wre acho bere Ee 21,462,308 39,977,280 
3,568, 277,952 
11,503,492 
22,909,616 
24,091,023 


These included seven government .« 


? 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, China Proper (18 Bia 1,532,815 

j sq. m., Dependencies, Sinkiang (Chinese Turke- 

Stan), 550,340 sq. m.; Mongolia, 1,367,600 sq. m.; 

Thibet, 463,200 sq. m.; total, 3,913,955 sq. m. 

China still claims sovereignty over Manchuria, 
363,700 sq. m. 

POPULATION, China Proper, according to the 
China Year Book for 1934, 370,691,374; this is ex- 
elusive of Manchuria and Jehol, the population of 
which is given as 27,996,044: Sinkiang, estimated, 
Sop one. Mongolia, est., 1,800,000; Thibet, est., 

CAPITAL, Nanking, Population of the Municipal 
area, estimate of the Chinese Year Book, 1934, 
633,452; old city, Peiping (called Peking until 
1928), pop. area, 1,487,289. Other cities, Shang- 
hai, pop. of the three Municipal Administrations, 
census of 1935, 3,490,762; Hangkow, pop. M. area, 
777,993; Canton, pop. M. area, 861,024; Tientsin, 
pop. M. area, 1,387,462; Tsingtao, pop. M. area, 
440,135; Tsinan, pop. M. area, 421,584. The 
Chinese Maritime Customs gives these population 
figures for other large treaty ports, 1931: Chung- 
king, 635,000; Soochow, 260,000; Hangehow (M. 
area), 506,930; Ningpo, 218,774; Wenchon, 631,- 
276; Foochow, 522,725; Amoy, 234,159; and 
Swatow, 178,636. 

The government, a coalition, assumed office 

Dec. 27, 1931, and was reconstituted Dec. 16, 1935 

thus: 

President of the National Government, Lin Sen; elected 
February, 1932; reelected January, 1934. 

President of the Executive Yuan, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 

Prestdent of the Legislative Yuan, Yuen Chang-chi. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, Chang chun. 

Mintster of Justice, Lo Wen-Kan. 

Minister of Finance, Dr. H. H. Kung (Oct. 29, 1933). 

Mintster of War. Gen. Ho Ying-chin. 

Minister of Home Affairs, Chang Tso-pin. 

Minister of Industry, Wu Ting-chang. 

Minister of Education, Wang Shih-chieh. 

Minister of Raiiways, Chang Kai-ngan. 

. China, the home of a highly civilized nation when 

Europeans were still in the bronze age, and with 

a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., occupies a 

territory in the eastern part of Asia about one- 

third large? than continental United States.- To the 
north lies Siberia and Manchuokuo; to the west Rus- 
sian Turkestan; to the southwest and south the well- 
nigh impassable barrier of the Himalayas forms the 

Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo-China bor- 

ders it on the south; and the China Sea and Yellow 

Sea on the east separate it from the Philippines, 

Formosa (now Japanese), the Japanese Empire 

and Korea. The country is of rolling topography, 

to high elevations in the north in the Kin- 

r ghan and Tarbagatal Mountains in Mongolia; the 
Himalayan and Kwenlun Mountains in the south- 

. west, in Thibet, and the Hinghan Mountains of Man- 

ehuria. Its length from north to south is 1,860 

miles, and its breadth from east to west is about 


, miles. 
: Chinn Proper—China of the 18 Provinces—~ 
oceupies the rich fertile southeastern part of the 
country, an area nearly twice the size of the United 
' §tates east of the Mississippi. There the population 
on the generally accepted estimates has a density 
of 174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of the 
best watered countries of the world. From the 
mountains on the west four great rivers run in 
general course eastward to the sea, through great 
alluvial plains stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland to a depth of 300 miles. 
These rivers drain four-fifths of the country. The 
‘ Yangtse-kiang, 3,158 miles long, rises in the centre 
of the high plateau of Thibet, 16,000 feet in altitude. 
At Pingshenhsien, 1,215, miles from its source, it 
becomes in part navigable, but with dangerous 
rapids, to the vicinity of Ichang, 2,193 miles from 
{tg source. From Ichang to Hankow it is navi- 
gable by small river steamers and from Hankow 
to its mouth, 595 miles, by sea-going vessels. The 
Hanho, a tributary from the north at Hankow, is 
navigable for 600 miles. The Yellow River “dade 
ho), 2,700 miles long, and also rising in T. os 3 
navigable only in part. It is called ‘‘China’s Sor- 
row’ because of the devastation it causes in flood 
time, when it overflows its banks, bursts its dikes 
and sweeps over the farm lands. In 1898, when a 
ood 
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to the west of Macao. It is navigable for 
ene for -200 miles, and for smaller craft for 


j 


ats 
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another 100 miles. The Paino waters the plain 
of North China, and empties into the Gulf of Chihli 
at Taku. The Amur River, 2,920 miles long, and 
navigable for 1,500 miles, whicu forms the boundary 
between Manchuria and Siberia; the Yalu, navi- 
gable for 600 miles, the boundary between Manchuria 
and Korea, and the Liao in Manchuria, are also highly 
important. A network of canals helps to care for 
the inland navigation. 

The flooded Yellow River in July, 1935, broke 
through its dikes near Linpuchi in Shantung, thou- 
Sands were swept to death, 700 villages were inun- 
dated, more than 200,000 houses collapsed, and more 
than 120,000 acres were flooded. The last flood in 
the Yangtse River, in 1931, cost China 140,000 lives, 
and the damage to crops was estimated at 900 million 
yuan. In contrast the drought in April, 1935, brouznt 
famine conditions to 12,000,000 persons in 8 provinces 
in Central China. F 

The Kinshui reclamation projaus syle completed 
in April, 1935, saving nearly 240 sq.m. from annual 
inundation by the Yangtse River, and permanently 
reclaiming 75,000 acres for crops. Hach family 
settled in the area receives land up to 8 acres. 

China’s coast line is 2,150 mules long, or with 
indentations about 5,000. China has 56 so-called 
treaty ports, 8 voluntarily opened ports, and 25 
ports of call. The climate compares favorably with 
that of countries in similar latitudes. 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai 1s 
situated, having about 33,700,000 people in 38,600 


| Square miles and 874 to the square mile, is the most 


densely populated political unit in the world. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are also between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 Moslems in the country, 
about 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 Protestant 
Christians. 

The number of pupils in the elementary schools 
has increased from 2,793,633 in 1912 to 11,667,888 
in 1935, and colleges and universities have increased 
from four to 82 universities and special colleges. In 
1912 there were 52,100 high school students, in 193i, 
403,000 by census figures, and in 1935 about 500,000 
in 1,440 establishments. The Nanking government 
in April, 1935, decreed that all male students in high 
schools and colleges must undergo at least one year 
of intensive military training which is expected to 
produce 100,000 thoroughly trained reservists every 


year. 

James Y. C. Yen, a graduate of Yale in 1918 and a 
welfare worker in the Chinese Battalion in the World 
War, has selected 1,300 Chinese characters that occur 
most frequently in the vernacular and from them - 
made four cheap text books. From these with a 
corps of teachers five million laborers and farmers 
by 1929 had learned to read and write and recelved 
the degree of “literate citizen.” China is 60% 
illiterate and the aim of the Nationalist Government 
is to make literate at least 20,000,000 between the 
ages of 16 and 20. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 

China is essentially agricultural, and intensively 
so. The average holdings are small, and the im- 
plements are crude, but there is much irrigation, 
crops are rotated, and fruit, cereal and vegetable 
production is regarded by scientists as relatively 
efficient, food values having for many years been 
replaced in the soils regularly. Deforestation of 
the mountain slopes and hills has resulted in 
great erosions. Large forests are rare. Bamboo 
is widely used. The amount of cultivated land is 
estimated at 341,163,500 acres. 

Cotton is produced chiefly in the Yangtse-kiang 
Valley. The 1933 production was estimated at 
2 


acres; 1934, at 2,985,100 bales from 6,824,610 acres, 
and 1935, at 2,184,600 bales from 5,533,690 acres. 
Tea is produced exclusively in the west and saute 


lined from 248,757,533 Ibs. in 1895 to 86,140,080 
Teas in 1932: increasing to 92,500,933 Ibs. in 1933; 


sponsible. 

Pre silk industry has flourished for 4,000 years. 
Sane teenie erate visided ttre gael aaa 
h n century yie! 

Exp = of raw silk in 1935 was 10,198 700 Ibs. ; in 


inces, the average annual production being 3,750,000 
tons. j 
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he cotton industry employed 1,009,000 spindles 
and 4,564 looms in 1915; at the close of 1935 there 
were 143 cotton mills with 5,022,000 spinning spin- 
dles and 52,000 looms which produced 2,026,000 
bales (about 810,000,000 Ibs.) of cotton piece goods 
of which Chinese-owned mills supplied 70% and 35% 
respectively. Chinese owned 95 mills with 2,851,000 
spindles and 25,000 looms; Japanese, 44 mills witn 
1,944,000 spindles and 23,000 looms, and British, 4 
mills with 227,000 spindles and 4,000 looms. China 
in 1935, imported 56,046,000 sq. yds. of cotton cloth 
from Japan as against 194,000,000 sq. yds. in 1932; 
- from the United Kingdom, 8,423,000 sq. yds. in 
1935 as against 73,000,000 sq. yds. in 1932; and 
from the United States 299,000 sq. yds. as against 
1,421,000 sq. yds. in 1932, and 89,000,000 sq. yds. 
in 1913-14. 
Xs Employment is given to about 250,000 operatives 
~* in Shanghai, the center of the industry. 
: The vast majority of China’s four hundred million 
_wear clothing made of cotton. The long blue gown 
ig still the predominating national costume. 
_ Besides the thousands of looms in private dwellings 
there were 17 silk filatures, 4 woolen mills, 125 modern 
2 qoute mills, 445 glass factories, and some iron and steel 
"| _ works. 
-_ China’s 350,000,000 hens, it is estimated, lay 
5 26,250,000,000 eggs annually, of which 1,182,000,000 
ef are exported in the shell; 36,812,000 pounds of 
frozen eggs also are exported and 57,642,000 pounds 
of egg yolk and albumin; export value, $25,000,000. 
_-—~--_—s*@wPPractically all of the 18 provinces of China Proper 
- and 3 in Manchuria contain immense stores of 
goal, China being one of the world’s chief coal 
countries. The known fields cover 133,500 acres, 
annual production running now at about 29,000,000 
tons, of which 10,000.000 is from modern mines. 
_ Tron ores are abundant near the anthracite coal 
_ fields of Shansi, where, it is asserted, is the oldest 
iron industry in the world; and in Chihli, Shantung 
and Manchuria. There is estimated to be in China 
977,000,000 tons of the ore. Production in China 
Proper, in 1934, was 950,000 tons; in 1933, 726,823; 
- and in Manchuria, 1934, 1,185,031; 1933, 963,529. 
ee Tungsten peecucten was 6,832 tons in 1935; 
_ 4,634 in 1934, and 5,452 in 1933, monthly to the 
United States. and Germany. I 
Petroleum also is abundant, but the industry 
has not been developed. American oil interests 
have done much exploration there, and driven 
‘many wells, most of which are not active. Copper 


spices of the American Red 


ese ings and houses 30,000 foreign nationals. The Japa- 
; nee rate Netra 28,000 of whom 18,000 re- 

8 pei. Japanese property interests w 

estimate as worth $189,500000 gold. bed 
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The merchant marine, rae 936 ) 
of 258 steamships of 484,383 gross tonnage; 1 
ships of 7,197 tonnage, and 1 sailing vessel 
tonnage. : <a 
In 1935, 73,111 vessels of 48,105,571 tons_ enterec 
and cleared the ports in the foreign trade. Of these, 
1,557 vessels of 3,711,594 tons were American. 
The government’s telephone system in 1935 seryed 
21 cities, and 62 others were served by private and 
provincial systems. About 250,000 telephones are 
in use. 


TRIALS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Since the Revolution which overthrew the ancient 
Manchu dynasty and declared China a Republic 
broke out Cct. 10, 1911, China has been rent with 
internecine warfare, promoted by the greed for 
plunder and power of military leaders and militant 
governors. by the machination of communists directed 
from Moscow by Japanese pressure, and by merciless 
banditry. 

The Nanking government called a People’s 
National Convention which met in Nanking May 5, 
1931. The 450 delegates adopted a Provisional Con- 
stitution which rearranged the executive depart- 
ments giving the chairman of the State Council (then 
Gen, Chiang Kai-shek) the power to appoint the ’ 
heads or ministers. It declared all Chinese equal 
before the law and the various districts (hsiens) are 
to_enjoy autonomy and the right of election, initia- ; 
tive; referendum and recall. Citizens arrested must 
be taken before a competent niagistrate within 24 
hours, and are protected against illegal search and 
entry, and guaranteed free speech and a free press. 
The government is pledged to agricultural and min- 
ing progress, control of sales, free education, insur- 
ance against accident, sickness and disability, old 
age pensions, and to eliminate overlapping taxation 
and transit duties. The new constitution, it was 
announced, would be considered by Congress in 
Nov. 12, 1936. (See Chronology.) : 

The three-year agreement with the foreign powers 
under which the foreign and mixed courts have 
exercised jurisdiction in the International Settle- 
ment at Serie since April 1, 1930, was extended ' 
on Feb. 8, 1933, for another three years. : 

The conflict with Japan resulted in Japan cutting 7 
off Manchuria in 1931-32 and setting it up as a 

: 
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separate State, Manchukuo, under Japanese tutelage 
and of the cutting off of the border province of Jehol 
as a buffer state in 1933. A truce, terminating 
hostilities in Northern China,fwas signed at Tang-ku 
on May 31, 1933. 

Japanese pressure on North China continued in 
1935. Kwangtung army troops came through the 1 
Great Wall north of Peiping from Jehol into the 
Province of Chahar which les between Jehol and 
Mongolia. The principal Chinese officials in Peiping P 
and Tientsin and in Hopei and Chahar Provinces ; 
were turned out and replaced by new men acceptable : 
to the Japanese leaders. In effect Chahar was made 
a demilitarized zone by June. 

The Japanese military commander, Maj. Gen. 
Kenji Doihara, of the Kwangtung army, in Nov., } 
1935, proclaimed that five provinces, Chahar, Suiyan ; 
Shansi, Hopei and Shantung, would be set off as an 
autonomous territory, but] the plan was abandoned 
ese eee 193 

m Dec. 12, 5, the Chinese government was 
reorganized. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek took 
over the presidency of the Executive Yuan—the 
Premiership—making him unquestionably dictator. 
Pursuing his policy of first unifying China he suc- 
ceeded in suppressing a formidable anti-Japanese 
movement in the South of China, that threatened 
Nanking. A new set of ‘“‘demands’’ was presented 
to the Chinese Government by Japan in Sept., 1936. 

Gen. Chiang reviewed a military parade at Nan- 
king on Oct. 6 of 30,000 infantrymen supported by 
aviation, anti-aircraft, artillery and tank units. The 

udget. estimates for 1936-37 carried $375,000,000 
‘or military purposes. ; 

Despite handicaps in the last ten or fifteen years 
much new construction has been carried on rapidly. 
The cities, notably Shanghai, Canton, Amoy, Nan- 
ning, Linchow, Hankow, Hangchow, Nanking, 
Tientsin and Peiping, have been greatly modernized 
and rebuilt. Roads and motor highways have been 
built, city streets widened and paved everywhere, 
and electric light and power plants installed. In 
Suiyuan province, the Saratsi irrigation develop- 
ment conducted by China International Famine 
Relief Commission with the provincial authorities, 
was completed in 1932. It has a main canal 50 
miles in length, with 267 miles of irrigation canals 
and has brought about 300,000 acres under cultiz 
vation. Interest in athletic sports is taking hold of 
the Chinese, and the corner stone of a new national 
stadium was laid in Nanking in 1931, a 

American interests in China were estimated by * 
the Department of Commerce in 1933 to have an 
aggregate value of $250,000,000 gold, of which direct 


business investments were $155.000,000 ($100,000,- 
000 in Shanghai alone), $45,000,000 in Government 
obligations, and $50,000.000 in missionary and 
Se establishments. Consulsr returns 
showed 566 American firms and 6,875 Americans 
resident in China in 1930, and 10,778 in 1933, of 
which 4,000 were in Shanghai. It is estimated that 


000,000 gold in China; Japan, $1,153,000,000 (in- 
cluding $750,000,000 in fanchurie). and Soviet 
Russia about $341,000,000 gold. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


The government in 1932 set up as the standard 
unit the yuan or dollar 100 fen = 1,000 li), to 
weigh 26.6971 grammes, consisting of 23.493448 
grammes of pure silver, 88%, and 12% of copper. 
Coinage was begun at the large new mint in Shanghai 
on March 1, 1933. The government, on April 7, 
decreed that the use of the Shanghai tael (— 33.599 
grammes of pure silver) be abolished in favor of the 
yuan at the exchange rate of one yuan — 0.755 tael, 
and placed an export duty of 2.25% on silver other 
than government stamped bars. Exchange in 1933 
averaged 26.39 cents; in 1934, 34.09 cents; in 1935, 
36.57 cents, and on Sept. 30, 1936, 29.30 cents. 

The total note issue of the 10 Chinese banks in 
Shanghai on June 30, 1934, was 352,370,000 yuan. 

Finance Minister T. V. Soong, in his report for 
1930-32, announced jthat China had succeeded in 
balancing its budget, consolidated its internal reve- 
nue system, converted the domestic debt, abolished 
the likin except the interport duties and redu 
expenses. : 

The budget for 1935-36 was estimated at 957,- 
184,000 yuan (about $398,380,000), exceeding that 
for 1934-35 by 50,000,000. Military expenditure 
constituted 43.5% of the budget, exceeding 400,000,- 
000 yuan (about $164,000,000), an increase of 43,- 
000,000 yuan over the previous year. The customs 
revenue for 1934 totaled 334,600,000 yuan, as com- 
pared with 339,500,000 yuan in 1933. The budget 
deficit for 1934-35 was estimated at 26,000,000 
yuan. The chief sources of revenue are from customs 
taxes and the salt gabelle, both under foreign control. 

The national debt, Jan. 1, 1933, was: Foreign 
$317,524,000 gold; internal, $151,442,000 gold, and 
773,845,845 Chinese yuan. 

Interest and amortization of foreign loans are a 
first charge on the Maritime Customs and salt rev- 
enues, and the surplus is turned over by the foreign 
administrator (the chief of each service is English 
and subdrdinate officials are of various nationalities, 
including Chinese) to the Chinese Government for 
service of domestic loans and administrative ex- 


The revised import tariff was made effective 
Feb. 1, 1929. It was drawn up in accordance with 
the agreement of the powers at the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 and is designed to assure the 
Chinese Government an effective 5% revenue on the 
value of goods imported. t 

Chief = ely are tea, raw silk, furs, hides and 
skins, bristles, carpet wool, cotton piece goods, tung 
oil, tallow and wax, seeds, tin and antimony. China’s 
foreign trade converted into United States gold dol- 
lars at the average rate of exchange each year (000 
omitted) for four years, has been: 

$ 50 ii 9 s291 914 $351,013 $336,078 
Imports... . .$359,15: e > . 
5 rts 166,630 132,733 182,455 210,643 

Manchuria is not included in the last three years. 

The United States supplied 26.16% of the imports 
to Great Britain’s 12.21%, Japan's 12%, and Ger- 
many’s 8.99% in 1934. Of the exports, the United 
States bought 17.63%, = 15.16%, Great Britain, 
9.30%, and Germany, 3.58%. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Imports. Exports. 
$124.163,547 $166,233,149 
89.605,083 101,464,480 
97,923,229 66.750 ,174 
56,170;6 26,177,419 
. 51.941.657 806.75 
. 68,666,930 43,932,503 
... 38,156,292 64,164,486 
MONGOLIA. 


Mongolia, although nominally of China, was some- 
what shaken loose from Chinese adherence during 
the late war, the status of Outer Mongolia being 
now that its autonomy is enim ee and 
it is recognized Russia as under nese suzer- 
einey, It is mags on the north by Siberia, on 
the south by Sinkiang, on the southwest by Turk- 
estan, on the east by China Proper and Manchuria. 

Inner Mongolia, early in 1928, declared its alle- 
giance to Nationalist China, but on Apr. 23, 1934, 
set up an autonomous government at Pailingmiao 
to handle local affairs. Outer Mongolia governs 
itself on the Soviet model. 
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Much -friction and continuing serious clashes 
along the eastern border with the Manchukuoan 
and Japanese patrols marked 1935 and 1936. Efforts 
to delimit boundary lines moved slowly, but on 
March 4, 1936, in an interview given to Roy W. 
Howard at Moscow, Joseph Stalln declared cate- 
nion would come to the 
aid of Outer Mongolia in case it were attacked by 
Japan. A mutual assistance pact was signed on 
March 12. il 

Tannu-Tuva, the northwest portion, about 
64,000 sq. m., with a population of about 65,000, 
also governs itself on a Soviet model as a U.S.S.R. 
protectorate. 

There is little agriculture, the great plains between 
the Tarbagatai and Kinghan Mountains being 
desert, with camels, horses and sheep as principal 
interests. The religion of the people is Buddhist 
Lamaism. t 

Motor transportation from Kalgan on the Great 
Wall of China, northwest of Peking, and at the 
terminus of the Kalgan-Peking railroad, with Urga, 
the capital of Mongolia, a distance of 650 miles 
across the plains, was established in 1921. The trip 
takes three to four days. 

Mongolia has its own legal currency, adopted 
in 1915, equal to the gold par of the Russian ruble— 
50 cents. 

SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan). 

Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
prises. Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 
and includes all Chinese dependencies between 
Mongolia on the north and Thibet on the south. 
There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese 
resident there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 
and vegetables are grown, with wool, cotton and 
silk production. Ili is the,chief town. 

It is from Sinkiang that much of the jade comes. 
The province has been restive and made a declara- 
tion of independence at Kashgar on Jan. 23, 1934. 


THIBET. 

Thibet, in Western China, is a country little known, 
situated between the Himalaya and Kwenlun Moun- 
tains, and hitherto practically shut to strangers. 
The trade is with India mostly, being carried on 
through lofty passes, some of which are 14,000 to 
18,000 feet high, which are impassable in winter. 
China’s hold on Thibet was visibly loosened when 
the 1911 revolution broke in China. The Thibetans 
expelled the Chinese garrisons, and the status of 
part of the Chinese Republic. The capital is Lhasa, 
pop. (estimated) 15,000 to 20,000. 

The head of the Government, the Dalai Lama, 
died in Lhasa in Dec. 1933, in his 57th year. His 
successo7 the newly discovered fourteenth reincar- 
nation of Buddha, is an infant, born at the exact 
moment the Dalai Lama stopped breathing. Until 
he is eighteen years old the head Lama of Reting 
Lamasery will rule the forbidden land. 

The religion is Lamaism, a moditied form of 
Buddhism, and also a faith known as Shamanistic. 
All economic phases are affected by the non-pro- 
gressive character of the people, who are immersed 
in their religious traditions. Some agriculture is 
carried on, and livestock husbandry. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the musk- 
deer, now becoming very scarce, in Tsarung moun- 
tains in Southeastern Thibet. 


COLOMBIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, official estimate, 443,985 square miles. 

POPULATION, 1933 official estimate, 8,893,030 
(including 69,867 pa ictal Fae 

CAPITAL, Bogota, population, offic! mai 
1933, 264,607; chief cities, Medellin, pop., 145,880; 
Barranquilla, 129,715; Cartagena, 122,944; Calli, 
104,232; Manizales, 100,645. Gessnue 

President, Dr. Alfonso Lopez , elected 
Feb. 11, 1934; inaugurated Aug. 7, 1934. 

Premier and Minister of the Interior, Luis Cano, 
Aug. 7, 1934 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Enrique Olaya’ Herrera. 
Minister of Finance, Carlos Uribe Echeverri. i 
Minister of Government, Dario Echandi. 

The Republic of Colombia, situated in the extreme 
northwest of South America, extends up the Isthmus 
of Pahama to the Republic of Panama—boundary ~ 
line to be determined by treaty by a Joint commission. ~ 
Tt has a coast line of 465 miles on the Pacific Ocean, 
and 640 miles on the Caribbean Sea, It has as 
neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the east, and 
Ecuador and Peru on the-south. Its area is equal 
to that of California, Oregon, Washington and 
Montana combined, 
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‘About 13,000 square miles of the SrOViNne of 
Putumayo, a tropic forested upland on the eastern 
flank of the Andes, was ceded to Peru in 1928 in 
adjustment of boundaries; Colombia obtaining a 
clear title to land reaching to the Amazon. 

Three great_ ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through the 
~ country from north to south. The eastern range 
- consists mostly of high table lands, cool and healthy, 
the most densely populated part of the Rau ieee 
The Magdalena River, in the east, rises in the high 
Andes and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 

-/18 miles from Barranquilla. It is navigable for 
-fiver steamers for. 930 miles, as far _as Jiradot. 

Steamers ascend to LaDorado, 590 miles. In 1928 down 

river cargo amounted to 209, 181 metric tons, and up 

Tiver cargo to 387,154 tons. In 1931 traffic shrunk 

to 188,425 tons down cargo, and 179,796 tons up 

_ cargo. Low water greatly impedes’ navigation. 

Railroads serve to transport freight and passengers 
_ around the rapids and from Jiralot to Bogota. 

Bogota, the capital, founded in 1538, is situated 
on a plateau of the Andes 8,660 feet high, hemmed in 
by high peaks 600 miles trom the Caribbean Coast. 
To reach it by the Magdalena River and rail requires 
nearly a fortnight, but it now takes but a day by 
airpiane. 

The mileage of railroads was 2,022 in 1934, with 
400 under construction, and the bulk of the trans- 
portation in the interior is on mule back. 
_ The population is mainly whites and half-castes, 
only 69,221 Indians being returned. Bogota has 
@ university, founded in 1572, a large library, a 
museum and observatory. The Roman Catholic 
js the prevailing religion, but all are tolerated. 
‘The standing army consists of about 12,000 men, 
with a reserve of 362,700. Military service is com- 
pulsory. There are six smali gunboats. 
_ The country is divided into 14 departments, 
3 intendencias and 7 camisarias, with Governors 
A by the President. The Federal Con- 
Tess consists of a Senate of 56 members, elected 
~ for a term of 4 years, and a House of Representa- 
- tives of 118, elected directly by the people every 
two years. Voters must be able to read and write, 
id have an annual income of 300 pesos or own 
‘operty worth 1,000 p 
"564,051" were in 1934, ee 712 primary schools with 


ompulsory. illiteracy exceeds 50% 
The forests are extensive, much mahogany, cedar 
and dyewood being exported. The salt mines of 
‘Zipaaulra, mountains of salt extending many miles 
north of Bogota, have been exploited for centuries, 
. Seventy-five miles from Bogota are the Muzo 
d mines, government owned, that have been 
“for four centuries. Near Somondo¢éo are 
ivor emerald mines, worked long before the 
est and later for a time by the Spaniards, but 
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country, originally conquered by. Spain 
hee by her for 300 years, won its freedom 
: revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
igtt-3s the liberator, Simon Bolivar, establish- 
Republic of Colombia in 1819. ’ Venezuela 
ugar withdrew in 1829-30, and there were 
ese during the century, culminat- 
she secession of Panama in 1903, since when 
ublic has been tranquil. Under the treaty 
. the United States adjusting the loss of Panama 
Cae by the United States Senate April 20, 
by the Colombian Congress Dee. 24° 
“Colombia has received in compensation 
000,000 from the United States, which was 
efly applied to railroad construction. It was 
timated that $220,000,000 American capital was 
| 28) invested in the country. 
bide the sale ot decree, effective July 1, 1932, 
the sale of liquor except beer between 6 p,m. 
@. ™M. and on Sundays and holidays. Rigid 
ontrol over the sale and carrying of firearms was 
set up; also, on June 18, 1934, the eight hour day, 
uerto Leticia, a small Colombian city northwest 
uitos on the Amazon, was seized by Peruvians 
ane 1, 1932. That territory was ceded to 


it. 

jor by Peru in a treaty signed in 1922, and 
ua yy Colombia in 1925 and by Peru in 1927. 
ad been no dispute between the two govern- 
as tO sovereignty over the territory, and the 
was the act of civilians without the support 
ihe government. 

Hhisbone wo supported the raiders and sent 
TOODS to occupy the town, President Olaya 
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of Colombia put a 
weeks vaised 810.00 000, rae fat 

Olaya sent gunboats up the 0 
over the Andes. Colombia tae th 
League of Nations which appointed a 
that settled the case, and a treaty was 
de Janeiro on May 24, 1934, and di ati “a 
both countries. The League formally entered q 
Leticia to Colombia on June 12. : 
Colombia and the United States signed a reciprocal 
trade agreement on Sept. 13, 1935, which was pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt on Apr. 21, 1934, 
and went into effect May 20. 

There were, in 1935, $32, 200,000 coffee trees on 
149,527 acres. Coffee exports in 1935 aggregated 
3, 785, 675 bags of 132.2 Ibs. each; and valued at 
78, 665, 000 e808 ; 3,142,886 bags in 1934; 3,280, 938 
bags in 1933; 3, 184, 328 bags in 1932, and 3) 660,221 
in 1931 (a high recrod). The United States, ‘in 1935, 
poor 2,862,442 bags. Banana exports in 1935 were 
8,347 bunches valued at 8,939,000 pesos. 
"Gold production, 1933, was 373,729 fine ozs.; in 
1934, 344,310 ogs. valued at 18, 426, 770 pases, and 
in 1935, 3 328,991 ozs. The yearly output of emeralds, 
a government monopoly, is valued at about $250,000. 
Silver is found in abundance. Platinum output, 
largely by dredging, was 54,000 ozs. in 1934. ‘oal 
is mined near Cali. ; 

Petroleum production, which was 444,744 bbls. , 
in 1924, was 20,385,000 bbls. in 1929. It fell to 
13,158, 000 bbls. in 1933; increased to 17,341,000 in 

34, and to 17,600, 000 bbls in 1935. ‘The total 
output up to 1936 was 167, 103,000 bbls. The wells 
are at Magdalena River, 360 miles from Cartagena, 
with which it is connected by pipe line having a 
capacity of 50,000 bbls. a day. 

The external debt as of Dec. 31, 1935, was 84,100,- 
000 pesos, the domestic debt was 82, 700, 000 pesos. 
eee on the debts was practically suspended in 
The President by decree, Sept. 24, 1931, barred 
gold exports, and due to the economic crises the 
, which had remained stable at or about par 
cents), jell oun average in 1931 was 95.24; in 
95. 28° in 80.32; in 1934, 61.52, and in 
, 55.86 eet On Sept. 30, 1936, it was 55.53 


The bank of the Republic, on June 30, 1936, had 

a note circulation of 53,300,000 pesos, with a cover 

of 9,900,000 pesos in gold and 3,900,000 pesos in 
foreign assets. 

Recent ordinary budgets in pesos are: 4 


. 
. 


Revenues. Expenditures. 
43,700,000 52,200,000 
2 40 000 


56,700,000 
68,223'000 


Exports. 
126, 377,000 
112'708,549 
98,009,000 
96,600 
72,690,000 
151,979,000 
140,550,000 


50,443)195 
REPUBLIC OF | 


COSTA RICA, 
AREA, 23,000 square miles. 


POPULATION, census, May, 1927, 471,524; esti- 

mated, Dec. 31, 1933, 551,541. 

CAPITAL, San_Jose, pop., census 1932, 57,047 | 
Other cities, Cartago, 17, 277; Limon, 15, 624. 
President, Sr. Don Leon Cortez (1936-40) ; elected 

Feb. 9, 1936. 

Costa Rica, the southern state of Central America, 
has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the north and 
Panama on the south. The lowlands by the Carib- 
bean have a tropical climate. The interior plateau, 
bate = an altitude of about 4,000 feet, has a temperate __ 

ate. s 

Coffee of a high quality is the chief oreD. The 
eg pores crop in the crop year, Oct. 1934 to 
Sept. 30, 1935, was 364, 609: bags, (292, ord bags in 


19. Boot, » and 418, 946 bags in 1932-33) . 
rt o ananas in 2,908. 836. j 
punenes 8.906, 920 to the United States) ; in 1934, ‘ 


» ier 


3,210,169 bunches (2,964,277 to the United States): 
and ia 4933. £298,888 bunches (3,495,275 to the 
a 5 


en pe ne in 1934 was $412,600. 
e Unit tates supplied 38.60% of the imports 
in 1935, and took 36.33% of the exports. os 

The forests are extensive, but little Jumbering is 
done. Agriculture and stock raising are the chief 
industries. Gold and silver mining is an important 
Industry on the Pacific slope. Port Limon is the 
center of the banana trade. In 1934, 537 vessels 
of 1,357,671 tons entered and cleared the ports. 
There are 430 miles of railroads; the line from Port 
Limon to San Jose, 103 miles, has unusual scenic 
charm. The Pacific railway is being electrified. 

Congress passed Aug. 4, 1928, & law which nation- 
alizes all electrie power available to form a govern- 
ment electrie service. 

The Constitution, adopted Dec. 7, 1871, has been 
many times modified. The legislative power is vested 
in a Chamber of Deputies. 43 in number, with four- 
year terms, one-half elected directly every two years 
by manhood suffrage The President, elected for 
four years, appoints a Ministry of seven. The Roman 
Catholic is the religion of the state. 

‘The National Police have taken over the duties 
of the army. 

Primary education is compulsory and free. In 
the 579 public schools in 1933, 53,707 pupils were 
enrolied, with 2,265 teachers. Government ex- 
penditure in 1933 was 4,095,043 colones. It is the 
Proud boast of the country that it supports more 
teachers than soldiers. Uliteracy in 1927 was 23.6%. 

Budgets in colones. .equals 25.0 cents) were: 


Receipts Expenditures. 
BUG Mee. Shs les as 27,468,500 32,513,890 
_ond Was ae 24,771,000 27,570,946 
1932 (revised).......... 26,407, 24,865,179 
Rett ctr Che ecto. Css 23.884.005 24,589,408 
CT RE ae ee 26,412,114 26,685,865 
Oo eS ie eee 27,166,765 31,577,495 


The public debt, on De. 31, 1934, was: External, 
83,678,340 colones; interual, 31,822,018 colones. 
The International Bank note circulation on Dec. 
31, 1935, was 24,845,838 colones. 
Imports and exports, in dollars, were: 
4 I Exports. 
$18,198,955 
16,350,000 


8,341,000 
12,142,944 
8,619,085 
8,417,340 
Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
1929 . -$8.312.970 $5,202,597 
1930. . 4,554,477 4,812,722 
1931. 3,523,281 .735,541 
1932. 2,435,156 3,686,959. 
1933. 2,423,913 3,943,793 
RIE Soto, cs 125, 2,101,810 
Vi ee re ee eee 2,321,629 ,089,140 


CUBA, REPUBLIC OF 


ARFA, 41,634 square miles; including the Isle of 
Pines (1,180 square miles) and surrounding keys, 
about 44,164 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1930, 3,763,375; exclusive 
of the Isle of Pines (4,817). White, 2,570,102; 
colored, 923,346; unclassified, 269,927, which in- 
eludes Americans, Europeans, inese, and ail 
foreigners permanently resident in Cuba. Official 
estimate, Dec. 31, 1935, 4,008,169. 

CAPITAL, and chief city, Havana, population, 
census of 1930, 584,893; other cities, ntiago, 
143,446; Camaguey, 84,825; Cienfuegos, 76,951; 
Matanzas, 65,413. e a 

President, Dr. Miguel Marino Gomez y as 
(1936-40); elected Jan. 11, 1936; inaugurated 
May 20, 1936. 

Secretary of State, Jose Manuel Cortina. 

Secretary of the Treasury, German Wolter del Rio. 

Secretary of Justice, Estanislas Cartana. 

Secretary of the Interior, Carlos Pelaez. 

Secretary of National Defense, Gen. Rafael Montalvo. 

Secretary of Public Works, Raul Simeon. 

Cuba returned to Constitutional Government on 
May 20, 1936, after the disorders that culminated 
jn the deposition of Gen. Gerardo Machado, Aug. 12, 
1933, and were followed by a long periad of unrest 
‘during which Dr. Carlos Manual de Cespedes de- 
posed Sept. 5, 1933, Dr. Ramon Gran San Martin, 

Dec. 12, 1934;°Col. Carlos Mendieta, re- 


signed Dec. 12, 1935, and Dr. Jose A. Barnet (Secre- 
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tary of State), successively sat in the President's 
chair. An election under the revised constitution 
drafted by President Mendieta and his cabinet and 

roclaimed June 12, 1934, took place on Jan. 11, 

936. Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez y Arias, formerly 
Mayor of Havana, was elected President by a large 
majority and was duly inaugurated for a four-year 
term on May 20, 1936, with a Vice-President, a 
Senate elected for 8 years, and a H 
sentatives elected for 4 years. Women voted. Of 
the 36 Senators 24 are members of the Republican- 
Nationalist-Liberal Coalition supporting Gomez, 
and, in the House of 162 members, 90 are of the 
Coalition; 70 Denfoerats, and 2 Unionists. Seven 
women were elected representatives. The Congress 
met on April 6. 

Under a bill of amnesty passed by Congress Aug. 
6, 1936, all exiles who fled since the Machado regime 
were enabled to return except those who bad charges 
of terrorism or gangsterism pending against them in 
the courts. The total number of political prisoners 
released in Havana alone on the first two days was 77. 

A commission was set up on June 20 to establish 
& widespread social security program. 


PLATT AMENDMENT ABANDONED. 


A new treaty between the United States and Cuba 
was sent by President Roosevelt to the United States 
Senate on May 19, and ratified without opposition 
on May 31. Ratifications were exchanged on June 9. 
This treaty superseded that of May 22, 1903, and 
abandoned the right of the United States to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of Cuba under the: so- 
called Platt Amendment. (See The World Almanac 
for 1934, page 629.) Under the authority of this 
treaty the United States had intervened on five 
occasions. 

A new Cuban-American agreement, the first 
negotiated under the tariff act of June 12, 1934, was 
signed on Aug. 24, and went into effect Sept. 3. 
Cuba made concessions on 426 items of American 
origin, granting duty reductions and preferentials 
of from 20% to 60%. The United States granted 
Cuba large tariff reductions on sugar, rum and quota- 
tobacco, and also seasonal decreases on fresh fruits 
and vegetables. On sugar the duty was decreased 
from 1% cents to nine-tenths of a cent a pound. 
This supplemented a previous reduction from 2 
to 14% cents made effective following the assignment 
to Cuba under the Jones-Costigan Act of a anid 
quota in the American market totalling 1,902,000 
short tons. The treaty covered over 90% of Cuba’s 
exports to the United States. , 

President Roosevelt, on March 9, set up the Sec- 
ond Export-Import Bank, with a capital of $2,750,- 
000, designed to stimulate trade with Cuba. On 
April 30 it was announced the bank had loaned 
$4,000,000 to Cuba. 


CUBAN, RESOURCES. 


Cuba, the ‘Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 
of the West Indies, lies between the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic Ocean on thé 
north and the Caribbean Sea on the south. Key 
West, Fla., is about 100 miles a little to the east of 
north of Havana. The Windward Passage, 50 miles 
wide, separates it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica 
(British) lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 
miles to the west. From San Antonio, the western 
extremity, to Cape Maysi, the eastern, the length is 
730 miles, and the breadth averages 50 miles, with a 
maximum of 160 miles. 
of Pennsylvania. The coast line, inecludin 
larger keys, is about 2,500 miles in length. It has 
numerous safe aud commodious harbors, notably 
that of Havana, one of the finest and safest in the 
world. Other first-class harbors are Bahia Honda, 


lts area nearly equals that — 
the 


Matanzas, Cardenas, Nuevitas and Nipe on. the © 


north shore, and Santiago and Cienfuegos _on the 
south; also Guantanamo, which, with Panis Hondae 
was leased for an annual rental of $2,000 to the 
United States on July 2, 1903, and has since been 
Maintained as a well-equipped naval base. The 
United States retains it under the new treaty. 
Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east, 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
feet, with Monte Turquino (8,320 feet) as the h- 
est point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and roiling. The 
uplands and mountains are covered with magnificent 
forests, the scenery is wild and very beautiful, and 
many points are inaccessible. Broad intervals of 
low upland are frequent. Near the coast runs @ 
continuous belt of pana Grazing, tobacco 
and general farm lands cover the lower slopes. 
The 7 is alluvial, Pet Pe the ove eer 
and humi luc vcjctution is of rare richness. 
a otricially that 8,628,434 acres are coy- 


estimated 
at with mostly primeval. The 


ered dense forest, 
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royal palm is the most characteristic treé, rising to 
75 feet, sometimes 100 feet, in helght, dominating 
every landscape. All tropical fruits and vegetables 
flourish. At Havana the mean temperature is 76° 
and the mean rainfall,40.6 inches. Hardly a decade 
passes without a destructive hurricane. _ The pop- 
ulation is about 60 per cent. native white, 30 per 
cent. colored, and 10 per cent. foreign white. 

For centuries Cuba, capable of producing prac- 
tically all.needed food stuffs far in excess of its needs, 
has preferred to devote its energy to cash crops for 
export—sugar and tobacco—and import lts food 
supplies. The small 1armer and the low-paid agri- 
cultural worker, with a cash income between $200 
and $400, spend 75% of that for imported foodstuffs. 
Since 1924, when the stagnation in sugar due to 
worldwide over-production made itself felt in 
Cuba, the government has made a strenuous cam- 
paign for agricultural diversion and industrial 


~~ stimulation. The rural worker was given seeds and 


urged to raise fresh vegetables, supply eggs, raise 
pigs, keep cows. Fleets of trucks appeared on the 
new Central Highway and collected milk and coun- 
try produce to supply the city markets. In 1931 
there were 100,018 milk cows in Cuba and 4,290 
dairy farms employing 10,137 persons. The im- 
portation of 13 food items from the United States 
has yearly decreased since 1925, when the value was 
$43,800,000, to $9,930,000 in 1931 

Sugar is the predominant crop, and _ 1,000,000 
acres are given over to growing cane. Sugar mills 
(centrals) grinding cane in 1925 numbered 183; in 
1929, 163; in 1935, 135, and in 1936, 143. Stimulated 
by high prices in 1920 following de-control of sugar 
after the World War and the rise again in 1923, pro- 
duction became excessive. In 1920 it was 3,730,000 
long tons, valued at $724,150,000; in 1925, 5,125,000 
tons (21% of the world production, valued at $368,- 
498,000; and in 1932, 2,603,000 tons (less than 10% 
of the world production), valued at $39,682,000. 

The sugar crop in 1935 amounted to 2,846,871 
short tons, being over the limit of 2,315,649 tons set 
by presidential decree, Dec. 29, 1933. The crop for 
1936 was 2,800,000 short tons (preliminary figures), 
exceeding the decree limit (Jan. 20, 1936) of 2,515,000 
long tons. The export, 1935, was 2,400, 590 long tons, 
valued at $124,754, 092, as compared with 2,457,530 
tons, valued at $73,518,493 in 1934, and 2,271,147 
tons, valued at $57,870,830 in 1933. 

The quota of raw sugar for domestic consumption 


‘from Cuba that may be admitted to the United 


States in 1936, under the Jones-Costigan Act, as 
revised June 19, 1936, was 2,039,349 short tons. 
Cuba had for 1935 a credit for 127,574 short tons 
refined in the United States and re-exported. 

The export to the United States of sugar both raw 
and refined in 1935 was 1,596,600 long tons; in 1934, 
1,602,188 long tons; in 1933, 1,396,119 tons, and in 
1932, 1,701,618 tons. 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes is the second industry in Cuba, and has 
also suffered severely from the depression. 

Recent crops have been: 1934, 45,619,696 Ibs.; 
1933, 36,806,800 Ibs.; 1932, 35,264,000 Ibs.; 1931, 
80,666,400 lbs. Exports of unmanufactured leaf to- 
bacco to the United States amounted to 12,809,174 
Ibs. in 1934; 13,201,104 Ibs. in 1933; 28,240,000 Ibs. 
in 1932; 19,189,000 Ibs in 1931, and 21,815,000 Ibs. 
in 1930. Cigars, 3,053,539 in 1934; as compared 
with 11,478,000 in 1931, and 26,646,000 in 1930. 
The United Kingdom, the best market, took 22,998,- 
480 cigars in 1934, and 14,716,269 in 1933. 

In a desire to supply to home market and soon to 
permit exportation, the production of coffee has been 
fostered, and in 1934-35, 6,202,808 lbs. were produced 
on 145,450 acres in the Province of Oriente, giving 
employment to 30,000 people. Exports of coffee in 
1933 reached 7,167,408 Ibs., valued at $645,066, as 
compared with 13,438,156 Ibs., valued at $1,163,921 
in 1932, and 582,000 lbs., valued at $155,000 in 1929, 
| Fruit and vegetable exports to the United States 
in 1934 were valued at $3,156,309; $2,420,744 in 1933; 
$3,665,000 in 1932; $4,041,834 in 1931, and $5,845,611 
in 1930. Shipment of vegetables in 1934 oe 
58,901,841 Ibs as compared with 33,125,126 lbs. in 
1933; pineapples, 705,907 crates (595,373 crates in 
use). and of other fruits, 23,718,002 lbs. (8,379,513 
Ibs. in 1983), In the fiscal year 1930-31, 3,562,000 
pres ot (Cake Pape Gap nk a the United 

ates; in ~32, 3,163, unches, and 1934 
5,224,244 bunches. ; 

Stock raising is an important industry, the live- 
Stoek census of 1933 returning: Cattle, 4,316,862; 
horses, 585,730; mules, 77,990; sheep, 102,000, and 
pigs, 591,000. ‘ 

iron ore abounds, the reserves being estimated at 
3,221 million tons. Of manganese ore, 63,743 metrie 
tons were exported in 1934 to the United States; of 
Copper concentrates, 12,488,880 lbs. were exported 
to the United States in 1934, 

Cuba had, in 1935, 3,030 miles of railroads, exe 
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eluding the 5,653 miles of private lines connecting 
the sugar plantations with the trunk lines. 


The merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 


of 34 steamers of 26,184 gross tonnage; 5 motor 
ships of 2,383 tonnage, and 12 sailing vessels of 4,143 
tonnage. 

There entered the port of Havana in 1934, 1,800 
vessels of 6,700,000 tons. i : 

The number of tourist and cruise passengers visit- 
ing Havana in first ten months of the fiscal year 
1935-36, was 120,725, who spent $10,790,000. The 
number in 1934, 81,747; in 1933, 93,642; in 1931, 
121,732, and in 1929, 146,544, 

There is a daily passenger service by airplane be- 
tween Miami, Fla.,and Havana, and between Havana 
and Santiago. 

Mahogany and other valuable cabinet woods are 
produced, and much cedar for the manufacture of 
cigar boxes. 

For great industrial development the island is 
handicapped, having very little coal, very small 
known oil deposits, and very limited hydro-electric 
resources. ( 

Cuba began in 1926 and completed in 1931 its 
fine Central Highway, a concrete motor road 20.66 
feet wide and 705 miles long through the center of 
the Island. It is without grade crossings, and 
aqueducts and sewerage systems for towns along the 
line had to be rebuilt. The cost was approximately 
$101,125,000, and a $50,000,000 5% construction 
loan was negotiated in New York. 

By decree of Apr. 19, 1932, all foreigners, except 
transient visitors remaining less than 60 days, must 
register and submit PROLOETA DAR and personal de- 
scription and fingerprints. Each then receives a 
certificate, to be carried and shown to any authority 
on demand. 

The Department of Commerce-estimated that 
American investments in Cuba in 1930 aggregated 
$1,066,551,000, of which $935,706,000 was direct 
and $130,845,000 portfolio. An estimate made in 
Wall Street in July, 1933, put American invest- 
ments in sugar properties there at $370,000,000; 
in power interests at more than $125,000,000; in 
oil at $9,000,000; in railroads at $116,000,000: in 
telegraphs and telephones at. $15,000,000; and in 
all others, manganese, tobacco, etc., at $100,000,000. 
Also that $200,000,000 had been invested in Cuban 
Government bonds, Machado's highway program 
accounting for $10u,0UU,000 and the new capital in 
Havana for $20,000,000. The Department of State 
reported that there were 5,953 Americans resident 
in Cuba in 1933. 

The British investments there are put at £36,- 
556,000. a 

The Fducation Act of 1899 established a system 
of primary and secondary schools, with compulsory 
attendance, under which education has progressed 
greatly. A wide system of kindergartens and night 
schools has been added. In 1931-32 there were 


3,816 public schools with 7,573 teachers and 434,279 


pupils, and 364 private schools with 79,136 pupils. 
The University of Havana (founded 1721) in 1930 
had 6,332 students, 22% of whom were women. It 
was closed in 1931 by presidential decree because of 
participation of students in political disorders. 
The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 

Recent ordinary budgets were: 


1932-33 (est’d) ss1700, 000 $61 

a esttayc Col. «tae ,700, 475, 
1933-34 (est'd)......... (242/000 44” 13 '000 
1934-35 (est'd)....-.--- 56,200,000 56,200,000 
1935-36 festa) ee Sete 65,125,000 65,125,000 
1936-37 (est’d) 2.2222! 73,166,971 73,166,971 


The heavy expenses for public works were met 
from bond issues. 

The 1935-36 budget provided for 15,500 men in 
the Army and 2,850 in the Navy. The National 
Police, 3,750 men, is also a part of the armed force 
under the control of Col. Fulgencio Batista. The 
budget for 1935-36 allotted $14,536,000 (22.3% of 
the total) to the army and navy as compared with 
$12,201,000 (22%) in 1934-35. \ 

The total bonded debt as of Dec. 31, 1935, is 
$143,382,200, added to which is $14,432,391 interest 
and amortization payments in arrears on the de- 
faulted public -works bonds, largely held in the 
United States and the validity of which has been in 
dispute. With the floating debt the total of the in- 
debtedness is estimated at $247,934,891. 

Imports and exports were: 


Year. Imports, Exports 
TORR. wa catsye)y bys hiafe eaters $216,215,113 $272,439,762 
1930... 162,452,268 167,410,669 
~! 78,678,777 118,865,553 
51,024,000 80,672,000 
42,362,000 4,391,000 
. 73,388,154 107,746,409 
95,500,000 128,000,000 


Expenditures. 


ee 


anaee — the United he! was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
S925 avai. ot GH SES $198,655,032 $261,.672,858 
U2 hd 4 ass Ne 160,487,680 50,600,076 
EP RR a 383,026 256,785,550 
ROORIS Hoses yor ses eae +. 127,897,086 202,824,287 
TODO ee So 1 tayo eiea® bv the 128,909, 221 207,421,314 
: DSU ee 2 ohrame oes ok k's 93/550: 121,949,246 
UE SR a> ae 46,963,702 10,059,312 
1h! 5 POR ee ei a Raa 28,754,509 58,330,270 
Le Sete, Tat. Hots ate 25,092,862 58,497,548 
a we aoe Teak 45,323,374 78,928,916 
7 PEM SS Wnt cater te Hens o 60,152,732 111,500,992 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, REPUBLIC OF 


_ AREA, 54,207 square miles; viz.: Bohemia, 20,102; 
fy Moravia and Silesia, 10. 324; Slovakia, 18/895: 
et oad Russinia, 4.886. 

POPUL :. census of Dee. 1930, 14,729,536, 
viz: it a a: 7,014,559; in Moravia | and 
Silesia, 3,501,688; in Slovakia, 3,254,129; in Car- 

thian Russinia, 709,129; Czechoslovaks, 9,688,- 
43: Germans, 3,231,718; Magyars, 692,121; 
Ruthenians, 549,043: Jews, 186, 474; Poles, 81,741; 
others, 49,465; foreigners, 250,031. 

CAPITAL, Praha (Prague); popD., 848,823: other 
cities, Brno (Brunn): pop., 264,925; Moravska 


Ostrava, Pops: 125,304; Bratislava (Pressburg), 
pop., 123, ; Plzen ‘(Pilsen), pop., 114,704: 
Kosice, pop., 70,117; Olomouc, pop., 66,440; 97 


u 
A Genes, born May 28, oe 
Dee. 18, 1935, to succeed Prof. 

aryk who resigned Dec. 14, after Ser ied inetd 
that yh for 17 years, since the Republic was set 


up. 
Prime Minister, Dr. Milan Hodza, Noy. 5, 1935. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Kamil Krofta. 
Minister of National Defense, Frantisek Machnik. 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Josef Kaifus. 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Joseph Cerny. 


The Czechoslovak Republic located in the very 
heart of central Europe, 13s about as large as the 
State of Lllinois. Its botindaries are in the north, 
Germany and Poland; in the south: Roumania, 
Hungary and Austria; in the east: Poland and 
Roumania, and in the west: any. Its extreme 
length from east to west is 600 miles and its width 
varies from 50 to 100 miles. Czechoslovakia is in 
a way, the realization of a dream that has kept up 
the ambitions of the Czechs for centuries, i. e., some 
sort of restoration of the ancient Kiagdom of Bo- 
hemia. In fact, the republic unites now the terri- 
tery of Bohemia, Moravia and part of Silesia; 

' Slovakia and Carpatho-Russinia which, until 1918, 
formed the northern part of Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia is one of the richest agricultural 
states In Europe. Since 1924, when the land reform 
bill was actuaflty followed by the sequestration of 
the large estates owned by the former Austrian 
ce ytd acd » Sites country is developing into a land 
0 tf ho 
en as Land nd Boatd Hpreghns Rags ty weg 
hatha the carrying on of the work to the 
f Agriculture, 1,913 estates, involving 10,129, 730 
a acres, or 28.6% of the entire area of the yd ‘and 
f 27% of the strictly agricultural land, had been ad- 
tered. Some 4, pi PEP Pi aes SS ab es 
; fered € small owners, by acres (abou in) 
-_ was left to the original owners in estates of from 25 
an appreciable amount ‘tsa been taken 


—_ 


edium-sized farms. The million 
| property’ of Usge gooe Mat the ‘orm. 
i cultural ngs in 1930, 36.5% 
i ees in size and tne land aggregated 
gh cover 11 583 585,232 acres (44% of Snare 


area) from which in 1926 the cut was 558 
. of lumber, and the supply far exceeds the 


cu. 
needs of the Nig ge 
y 
: culture is uausually highly developed, the 
nigh ,878 acres sown to ab tpred Ba red 


7, sl tons in 19: 
oho last harvests (000 omitted), were: 
Niue 193 34. : 1935. 


Acres. Met.tons. Acres. Met. tons. 

VCC ees 2,79 1,361.2 379 ,690.0 
ME en sci aie os (934 1,178.9 1,897 1,027.1 
Le RE Oe ae 2,440 1,523.3 ,492 1,638.4 
Barleys>..--- <2 630 1,034.4 ,098 1,061.4 
fares: 865 ogre 1860 z6rr 
Potatoes....... A 073. 5 677. 
Site te 393 4,240.8 387 3,652.3 

a 25 14, 25 12.6 
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118 factories was 634,675 metric tons. In 1933-34 
ans product was 517,490 tons, and the export was 
2,323 tons, which ‘was 408,494 below its annual 
of 570,817 tons under the International Sugar 
greement of 1931. 
The output of the 411 breweries, 1934, was almost 
8 million hectolitres; and that of 924 distilleries in 
1932-33 was 957,607 litres of spirits. 
_,rhe livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
701,093; cattle, 4,303,238; goats, 956, 888; sheep, - 
508. 393; swine, 3,034,992. 
Mineral wealth is great. Recent production, in 
thousands of metri¢ tons, has been: 


1933 1934 1935 

tons tons tons 
Coal, anthracite. . 10,582 10,775 10,964 
Coal, lignite . . A 15,261 15,227 
Tron ore. .... ‘BBO ER ees 
Pigiron..... 600 81l 
ee a 734 95s 1,177 
Petroleum. .... bbls.«122 bbls. 178 bbls.200 


In 1934 there were 281 coal mines producing, em- 
ploying 76,873 workers. Exports in 1934 were 
436,790 tons of anthracite and 1,827,230 tons of 
lignite; glass exports, 1934, were valued at 597,030,- 


000 crowns. 

Unemployed in Jan., 1923, numbered 441,072; 
Jan., 1929, 53,242; Jan.. 1930, 73,891; Jan., 1931 
818,005; June, 1935, 605,956. June 30, 1936, 565,970 
State insurance against sickness and old age went ‘into 
operation July 1, 1926. It applied to over 1,712, Ne 
persons in Jan., 1934. Emigration was 36, 715 in 
1929; 25,712 i 1930; 9,567 in 1931; 5,165 in 1932, 
and 4,735 in 1933. 

Factories numbered, in 1932, 11,744; textile, 1,822; 
glass and imitation precious stones, 2,224; foodstufis, 
1,832 furniture and wood, 1,396; machinery, 696; 
metal, 986; paper, 334; chemicals, 63. 

The railroad mileage was, in 1932, 8,648; 8,379 
in State management. Railroads had, in 1932, 
a deficit of 698,067,185 crowns (about $20, 667, 550). 
There are 43.170 miles of highways, of which 5,379 
are State highways. 

The peace treaty gave Czechoslovakia, which has 
no outlet to the sea, 200 miles distant, the right to 
certain wharves in Hamburg and Stettin. The 
arn (Danube) is the Pe Mey lect a chief 

being Bratislava (Pressburg). On the Labe 
); Laps Bes fiows from Grechlovenin Meanie 


ibe 
{Ebe) the main ports are Usti (Aussig) and Decin . 


—— hen). Czechoslovakia has 800 miles of naviga- 
e rivers. 

The term Czechoslovak is a compound word re- 
ferring to the two main national groups of inhab- 
itants, the Czechs and the Slovaks, both distinct 
branches of Slav origin. The beginning of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Bohemia in Central Europe 
reaches to the fifth century. In 1526 the Habsburgs 


were elected to the throne of Bohemia, which Los : 


pao ae seca. S common atte Ea ee 
A a aD ungary gious persecution e 
nore rebellions 


Cc 
republic was adopted by the National Assembly on 
Feb. 29, 1920, providing for a National Assembly 
with legislative authority over the whole country, 
Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. The 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and with 
is composed of a 


proportional representation, 


Chamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, 300 members; 


and a Senate, eight-year tenure, 150 members; 
both in joint session to elect the e President of the 
ret for a seven-year term; the President to 
be the head of the army, catherine to declare 
war with the consent of the Assembly, and ap- 
point Ministers and officials. Freedom of speech 
and religion are guaranteed in the constitution. 

In the general election of May 19, 1935, the Agra- 
rian party with 1,176,000 votes won 45 seats while 
the newly orzanized Sudeten German party founded 
bv Kenrad Henlein poiled 1,294,000 votes Irom the 
German-speaking electorate and wou 44 seats, By 
combination of groups the coulltion government 
command 162 of the 300 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and 82 of the 150 Senators, 

A modus vivendi was arranged with the Vatican 


in Jan. 1928 by which diocesan boundaries were 


rearranged to conform to National boundaries; it was 
agreed that bishops must be Czechoslovakian citizens 
and er only with consent of the Government; 
church dignitaries must take the oath of allegiance 
to the State and free exercise of religious beliefs 
was guaranteed to all creeds. 

The religious distribution of the population by the 
census of 1930 was: Roman Catholics, 10,831,636; 


. brought in 6,115 million crowns. 


632 


Protestants, 1,129,758; Russian Orthodox, 145,598; 
Czechoslovak ‘Church, 793,385; Greek Catholics, 
585,071; Jews, 356,830; others, 32,590; without 
confession, 854,638. In 1920 the Reformed Clergy 
of Czechoslovakia decided to withdraw from the 
jurisdiction of the Pope and_to found a national 
Church, called Czechoslovak Church. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 
six and fourteen. Literacy is almost universal, 
excepting in Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia. 

There were, Oct. 31, 1933, 15,236 elementary 
schools, with 1,853,076 pupils, and 1,911 advanced 
schools, with 417,815 pupils. Secondary Latin and 
technical schools (gymnasia and real-schools) were, 
in 1933-34, 349, with 117,319 students. There are 
four polytechnics with university rank, colleges of 
mining engineering, veterinary science, agriculture 
and fine arts. The Czech University at Praha was 
founded in 1348; students number 10,681; Univer- 
sity of Brno has 3,144; in Bratislava, 2,395, and the 
German University in Praha, 5,286. 

Sport, athletic and gymnastic organizations have 
a total membership of over two million; of these 
football clubs have 122,325 members, and scout 
federations 486,723. ; 

Universal military service for men between 20 
and 50 was enacted in 1930, service to be for 14 
months. When mobilization is decreed, all from 
17 to 60 are liable for service. Peacetime army 
strength is, according to the new law, 140,000 men 
to the period of Oct. 1 to March 31, and only 100,000 
from April 1 to Sept, 30. Reserves number 1,524,000. 
The budget of the Ministry of National Defense for 
1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 was fixed at 1,309,- 
500,000 crowns each; for 1933, at 1,252,254,970 
crowns, 1934, at 1,226,951,500 crowns, and 1935, 


.1,280,000,000 crowns. 


With Yugo-Slavia and Roumania, Czechoslovakia 
formed the ‘‘Little Entente,’’ designed for pro- 
tection against Magyar aggression, as a defense 
against Bolshevism should the Soviet armies pass 
the Russian frontier, and to promote trade on the 
Danube. These treaties were renewed at a conference 
in May 21, 1929. In February, 1924, France and 
Czechoslovakia signed a treaty to ‘‘safeguard their 
common interests in case they are threatened.’” A 
similar mutual assistance pact, effective for five 
years, was made with Soviet Russia May 16, 1935. 

The Czech crown is the unit of currency. It was 
devalued in Feb., 1934, the gold content being re- 
duced from 0.04458 gramme to 0.03715 gramme. 
It was again devalued by Parliament on Oct. 8, 1936, 
to between 0.03021 grammes and 0.03221 grammes, 
9 (15% to 30%) making its new par in American 
equivalents between 3.917 cents and 4.24 cents as 
against 5.02 cents previously. 

The Czechoslovakian National Bank was set w 
on April 1, 1926. Its note circulation on June 30, 
1936, was 5,701 million crowns with a cover of 2,697 
million crowns of gold, and 305 million crowns in 
foreign assets, or 47.9%. 

The public debt taken over from the former 
Austro-Hungarian bank under the treaty of peece 
amounted to 10,099 million crowns. This is being 
amortized by capital levies, which have so far 
The foreign debt, 
in Jan., 1984, was 7,452 million crowns. The in- 
ternal debt 28,684 million crowns, including 
State notes of 2,680 million crowns, of which 24,232 
million crowns is funded. The total debt is 38,737 
million crowns, 

Recent ordinary budgets in thousands of Czech 
crowns are: 


Year. Revenues, Expend, 
1930 . .9,419,86 9,366,902 
1931 9,843,828 9,838,525 
1932 9,323,376 9,318,909 
1933 8,634,170 8,632,538 
DRE ring hak os 7,770,000 8,111,000 
1935. (estimate)..... . 7,985,255 7,983,298 


The chief exports are sugar, lumber, wool, glass, 
and metal goods; the chief imports are foodstuffs, 
iron, rubber and dyes. 

Imports and exports in thousands of Czech crowns: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
LUDA D #1 CASS SARS SR en 19,987,858 20,498,869 
SSE O UC UIaicileye (als): 0>e (ole sa,b 0 6 15,714,503 17,473,732 
STU Oe Te OYA) arbj0 (a lebaie nw rsceie, « 11,800,535 13,149,393 
TOBY 8,157,914 7,391,890 
SERB RMR IDES ik TIES Si dls sn. «0 6,125,196 5,923,623 
DUGTES 8) 8 SSeS Cee 6,406,386 7,296,318 
SEIS AIR Sas cis a RCV fal do ajcu hos a, 6a 6,735,017 7,951,128 
Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

IB ee Gos sini ASCC OY $6,122,355 $46,128,672 
DCT AWL | Goth Wate 655 Se cea 5,061,19 29,584,074 
Py Ss Pig Nidise, Grala-s’s sieve 3,787,818 23,161,934 
TUE VARS GS APA See soosses: 180 L901 13,021,404 
aes «2 Poet Gah SANE eG Ro tety ee aes 
ROBDEE wife idcct. cess sc. Geese, 21/36 "760 
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Foreign Countries—Czechoslovakia; Danzig. 


; DANZIC, FREE CITY OF 


AREA, 754 squaye miles. , 
POPULATION, census Aug., 1929, 407,517: 95.6 
per cent. German, 4.4 per cent. Poles. Official 
estimate, Dec. 31, 1934: District, 410,000; Muni- 

cipality, 265,000. / i 
Senate President, Arthur Greiser (National Socialist), 

born 1897, elected Nov. 28, 1934. 

Diplomatic and consular representatives of Poland 
have charge of the interests of the Free City of 
Danzig in the United States. 

The Free City of Danzig, the history of which 
goes back nine centuries, covers a territory of 754 
square miles on the Baltic Sea. with the Polish 
corridor to the west. Poland to the south, and East 
Prussia, of which it was formerly a part, to the 
east. The River Vistula, coming from the extensive 
Polish hinterland, runs through the district to the 
Baltic. The bay is sheltered by a peninsula, and 
the port is of great importance because of its con- 
nection through waterways and railroads with the 
neighboring states. To the west the land is hilly 
and well wooded; to the east, flat and very fertile. 
The municipal part of Danzig, with its incorporated 
suburbs, had on Dec. 31, 1934, a population of 265,- 
000. Theshipyards are important. There are 16,312 
farms, with 47,375 farmers and agricultural workers. 

The Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles (Article 102) to create a 
port for Poland, on Nov. 15, 1920. It is a sovereign 
and independent city and state, and in peace and 
in war is under the protection of the League of 
Nations, which guarantees her constitution that was 
proclaimed in its final form on July 12, 1922. This 
provides for a Volkstag ot 72 members elected by 
proportional representation for four years. The vote 
is direct and secret, suffrage being exercised by all 
men and women over twenty. The Senate consists 
of twenty-two members elected from the Volkstag; 
the President and seven of these are Chief Senators, 
form the Ministry, and are elected for a four-year 
term. The Vice President and remaining Senators 
are elected for the life of the Volkstag. The Senate 
takes part in the passage of laws, but is at the same 
time the supreme authority and government of the 
Free City. It directs the policy of the state; is 
responsible to the Volkstag, and if a member should 
lose its confidence by an expressed resolution of 
the House, he must resign his office. Each ad- 
peri e department is under a Senator. 

e National Socialists (Nazis), dominated b 
the German (Hitler) Fascists movement, captured 
the new Volkstag on May 28, 1933, and won 38 of the 
72 seats with 107.619 votes, 51 more than half of 
the 215,135 votes east. This chamber was dissolved 
Feb. 21, 1935, and that elected on April 7, 1935, re- 
turned: Nazis 43, opposition 29. While the Nazis 
gained 5 seats they were 5 short of the two-thirds 
majority needed to revise the constitution. Reich 
Nazis, headed by Goering, made a vigorous eampaign 
to secure dominance. The Senate is Nazi. 

The efforts of the Nazis openly aided by German 
leaders to suppress all opposition and make Danzig 
a totalitarian State, brought constant appeals to the 
High Commissioner of the League of N: aeons by the 
oppressed, and to the Council of the League. The 
League’s orders to respect the constitution were 
flouted, demands made for removal of the High 
Commissioner, Sean Lester, and on July 18, decrees 
were issued to put in effect ruthless measures to 
crush out all opposition. When the Danzig govern- 
ment sent no representative to appear before the 
on, oF eke ckeud as, Gener: on’ Oct. 5, the 

oland to devise means ‘* 

se < to the obstruction.” to bee 

ean Lester, the League High Commissioner 

since Oct. 25, 1933, was appointed on Sept. 30, 1936, 

Deputy Secretary General of the League to take 

“ebay on the expiration of his term at Danzig, Jan. 1 


The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 
the Free City. The relations beriveen the two 
states are determined by three treaties. 
the Treaty of Versailles, Poland is charged with 
the conduct of the foreign affairs of the Free City; 
the two states have also formed, b: treaty, a common 
customs and economic union under the Polish law; 
but the administration of the customs within the 
territory of the Free State is performed by Danzig 
authority. The management of the railways, save 
in purely local requirements, has also been under- 
taken by Poland, and is conducted by a special 
administration in which a Danzig delegate re 
resents the city’s requirements. The administration 
of the harbor and waterways is given over to a 
special board of Harbor Administration, consisting 
of an equal number of Danzig and Polish mem bers 
whose President is a Swiss subject. 3 

The Polish Government has a diplomatic rep- 


—- 


The State’s debt to the Keparation Commission 
for operating costs, its share of pre-war German debt, 
and the debt for German government property takea 
over have all been paid off. 

The bank's gold reserve, on June 30, 1936, was 
21,000,000 guiden, with foreign assets of 9,800,000 

_ ~ gulden, making a 70% gold cover for a note circula- 

i tion of 30,000,000 gulden. 

: Chief exports were: Grain, 748,149 metric tons 

Y in 1934; 397,000 in 1933; lumber, 1,001,863 tons in 
1934; 725,859 in 1933; coal, 3,523,000 tons in 1934; 
3,141,417 in 1933. 

; In 1935, the net tonnag:: of vessels in the foreign 
trade entering the port was 2,644,000, and in 1934, 

3,174,892. Cargo exports through the port in 1935 
were 4,314,000 tons, and imports, 779,000 tons, as 
compared with 6,428,000 tons of exports and 1,207, 
tons of imports that year through the new Polish 

Hl part of Gdynia. 

. Danzig is 292 miles by rail from Berlin (via Kruz- 

' 
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Schneidemuehl), 120 miles from Konigsberg; 230 
from Stettin; 297 from Breslau (via Posen); and 236 
from Warsaw. It is three hours from Berlin by air 
and the same from Warsaw. 
: 
e DENMARK, KINCDOM OF 
: AREA, 16,570 square miles; including the Faroe 
; Islands (540), 17,110 square miles. 
_ POPULATION, census of Nov. 5, 1939, 3,550,651, 
= an increase of 116,096 (3.4%) over 1925. Denmark 
| ained 164,500 of population by the people of 
A eswig voting in 1920 in the plebiscite to return 
rs from German rule to adherence to Denmark. 
4 Faroe Islands, population, 1930, 24,200. Est- 


‘a mated, July 1, 1935, 3,684,000. 
CAPITAL, Copenhagen, census of 1930, pop. 

without suburbs, 617,069; with suburbs, 771,168. 
| Estimated, Jan. 1, 1935, 831,218. 

: King, Christian X., born Sept. 26, 1870; succeeded 
: his father, Frederick VIII., May 14, 1912: married, 

April 26, 1898, Princess Alexandrine of Mecklen- 

burg; Heir, Crown Prinee Christian Frederick, 

born, March 11, 1899. He married, ay 

1935, Princess Ingrid (born Mar. 28, 1910), daugh- 

ter of Crown Prince Gustav Adolf, of Sweden. 

The King of Denmark is also King of Iceland 

(which see). ! 

Premier and Minister of Defense, Theodore Stauning, 

born 1873 (Socialist), April, 1929. 

Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, thrust- 
ing out to the north from Germany, which is its 
_ only land neighbor, between the North Sea and the 
_ Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak 

separates it from Norway, and Cattegat from Sweden. 
It is a little smaller than the States of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire together. The country con- 
sists of low, undulating plains. 
The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 


Denmark. 
The World Court at The Hague, on April 5, 1933, 
by a vote of 12 to 2, recognized the sovereignty of 
Denmark over East Greenland. 
Res k has attained great agricultural produc- 
tivity. About 76% of its total area is under cultiva- 
‘tion; from it, 35% of its population, obtains a living 
ind 92% of the ers own the land they cultivate. 
About one-third of the farms covering slightly 
than half the cultivated land range from 37 


6 ee 


to 150 acres, while about 20% of the land is made 
SO rncre ka 7.883.000 : 
ere were 7,882, acres under cultivation i 
1934, of which 3,290,000 were in grain: 1286-000 a 
root crops, and 3,107,000 in green fodder and grass. 
Recent harvests oy Ne hence have been: 


ye ‘ : 
_ The first cooperative consumers society was est 
lished in 1866, and in 1935 the system had 1,964 
affiliated societies and included 370,000 households, 
about 45% of the whole population, and employs 
about_21,000 workers. The sales turnover in 1938 you 
was 134,187,000 krone ($29,360,000), and the fac A: 
production valued at 51,165,000 krone ($51,204,800). 

Normally there are about 82,000 industrial and — 
shop plants, about 15,000 using power, employing — 
350,000 of whom 240,000 are skilled. The Danish _ 
fishing fleet of 15,000 boats took 84,504'tons of fish 
valued at 34,901,000 kroner in 1933. wey aes 
There are 4,775 miles of railroads, of which al 


we 
half are State-owned. The merchant marine, July 1, 
1936, was composed of 454 steamships of 610,39 
gross tonnage; 241 motor ships of 523,638 tonnag 
| and 6 sailing vessels of 1,485 tonnage. ‘Tonnage 1 
| the amount of 12,247,000 entered the ports in 

The new Little Belt railroad bridge connecting the 
island of Fuenen with Jutland was pone by K 
Christian on May 14, 1935. It is the largest in Cc 
tinental Europe, is three quarters of a mile |] 
rises to 312 feet with a clearance of 108 feet, 
begun in 1928, and cost $8,000,000. The ee 

also marked the start of the State railway’s ni 
streamlined trains cutting traveling times by 
pe SUR rete across the Storstrom 

in 


The chief se og are dairy products, eggs, Di ( 
visions and fodder, animals and animal products. 


tributed by many in part to the Permanent 
of Arbitration and the Public Mediation Instit 
The first is representative of employers 
ployees and interprets agreements and I 
involved therein. The second anticipates 


steps to intervene and seeks to prevent 
Court of Arbitration is national and no ap 
against its findings to any superior court, 
themselves final and valid in law. rE 
Unemployment, which had reached 48,000 Ju 
1926, was 25,946 on Aug. 31, 1930; 94,668, A 


Aug. 31, an 

1934, declined to 72,386 on J 

it was 63,109. After risin; 

it fell to 61,285 on 
Denmark is a_ constitutional 


ou 
ieee 
fon 


age. 
were 


teen years 0. 
In 1934, there 


; itous, with 505,000 pupils, and 70,000 
mostly gratuitous, 5, pupils, yay | 


students in the higher institutions. The U 

of Copenhagen, founded 1479, has 5,400 men and 

women students. : 

Old age pensions are granted under the law of 

1891, amended 1922, in effect April 1, 1923, to 

. any person over 65 fulfilling certain conditions. It 

must be sufficient for maintenance and for medical 

attendance. It is paid by the commune of domicile 

. and seven-twelfths is refunded by the State. In the 

\ fiscal year ending March 31, 1932, 99,830 persons 
were relieved at a cost of 60,900,000 kroner. 

* The army is in the form of a nationa: militia, 

~~ every able-bodied male Dane being liable for service, 
excepting only those living in the Faroe Islands. 

Even clergymen must serve. In 1930, 8,625 recruits 

were called up for training. ‘The permanenf es- 

‘tablishment is about 14.000, wit. 55,000 available 

on mobilization. Budget, 1934-35, 35,973,480 

toner. The navy, for coast defense only, is mostly 

monitors. 

The election of Noy. 16. 1932, returned for the 
Folkething: Socialist Labor, 62; Liberals, 39; Con- 
servative, 27; Independent Liberals, 14; Single 

-_ tax, 4; and Communists, 2 (their first representa- 
tives). The Landsthing election of Sept. 6, 1932, 

- stands: Liberais, 28: Labor (Socialists), 27; Conser- 
_ vatives. 13: Independent Liberals, 8. 

Parliament on Jan. 31, 1933, enacted a law _pro- 

hibiting all strikes and lockouts for a year. Bank 

‘interest rates were reduced to 3% time and 34% 

mand, a moratorium was declared on frozen 
agricultural loans, 20 million kroner taxes on land 

(r2 property were cancelled, and public works speeded 

up. The kroner was pegged to 22% to the pound 

sterling (or 670 kroner to $100). 
-. The public debt, on March 31, 1935, was 1,261,- 

356,679 kroner, of which the foreign debt was 656,- 

_ 485,140 kroner. A large part was contracted for the 
construction of revenue-producing properties, rail- 
telegraphs, telephones, harbors, etc. The 

I of the railroad mileage. 

Bt ' 31, 1927, at 

415,400,000. The wealth of Denmark was officially 
: Usa in 1927, as about $5,360,000,000. 
4537 
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krone (26.8 cents at old par of exchange and 
37 at new) averaged 18.98 cents in 1933; 22.5 
ents in 1934, and 21.88 cents in 1935. 
2.02 cents on Sept. 30, 1936. 

iid redemption. was restored Jan. 1, 1927, the 
00,000 stabilizftion credit was renewed but not 
the $40,000,000 American credit. A 50% gold cover 
was re-established for the note issue and on June 
30, 1936, the cover was 118,000,000 kroner in gold 
the 381,000,000 of note circulation. 


It stood at 


-. Denmark, on Sept. 29, 1931, suspended gold pay- 
alae until Dec. 1, following the action of Norway 

1d Sweden, forced by Great Britain’s abandonment 
of the goid standard. 


3435 (estimated) 
L- mated). . 
935-36 ery cole 
paves (estimated(..... 

-88 (estimated)... .. 2,000,000 
ports and exports, in kroner, are: 
tg Imports. 


Reith ts ric 1,261,080,000 
Exports. 
$4,561,038 


5 6 
. 14,607,260 
12,480,774 


Re a GREENLAND—COLONY, 

_ AREA, 827,300 square miles; area of the Colony 
along the coast, 46,740 square miles, Interior a 
lofty plateau of 9,000 to 10,000 feet altitude, 
__ covered with an ice cap 1,000 feet thick. 
POPULATION, estimate of Jan. 1, 1931, 16,819, 
of which 324 were Europeans, the rest Eskimos. 
CAPITAL, Godthaab, pop. 1,313. 

_ Greenland, a huge island between the North 
c¢ and the Polar Sea, separated from the 
American continent by Davis Strait, Baffin 
ete. It extends from 60°-86° N. lat. 

The United States formally relinquished its claim 


785, 
1,898,075 
3,336,700 


Greenland trade has been a sta: { 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared t 
island Danish territory on May 10, 1921, 
June 16 ordered all coasts and 
non-Danish vessels 


deposits of cryolite are the largest in the world. 
Fish, fur and graphite are the other exports. 

The budget for 1930-31 was balanced at 4,457,000 
kroner. 
ane with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
Ee PEW i ote soe ae $16,266 $434,831 
LOSON ANE ee chain crooitton enee Riera 305 453,705 
YOSE . 25 TaN ale wie ents ony ote 2,391 2,6 
1932 oe. eG Me hel Leer 371 174,000 
TOSS is Rak dain cae eae Sele w ctelete 30,555 150,070 
Week a ae Ren code 4/0! 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
(SANTO DOMINGO.) 


AREA, 19,325 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1935, 1,478,121. 

CAPITAL, Santo Domingo (founded 1496), name 
changed to Cindad Trujillo in 1936; pop., census 
of 1935, 71,297; Santiago de los Caballeros, 17,152; 
Puerto Plata, 7,709. 

President, Brig.-Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina 
(1934-38), born 1893, inaugurated Aug. 16, 1930; 
reelected May 16, 1934 without opposition. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, D. Elias Brache. 

The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, or Hispaniola, the name given it by 
Columbus, and now adopted for United States 
maps, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the 
Republic of Haiti, whieh occupies the western part of 
ae ee is 193 miles long. It has a coastHne of 


The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles 
being cultivable; agriculture and stock raising are the 
principal industries. Sugar, cacao and tobacco are 
the chief products. 

Sugar production in the crop year, Sept. 1, 1935- 
Aug. 31, 1936, was 503,200 short tons, as compared 
with 475,057 tons the previous year. 

Exports of raw sugar, 1935, amounted to 497,171 
metric tons, valued at $9,442,186; in 1934, 333,945 
tons; in 1933, 323,955 tons; 1932, 439,541 tons; 
Molasses, 1935, 97,542 tons; 1934, 82,332 tons; 1933, 
102,789 tons. 

Coffee exports were: 1935, 7,923,226 kilos, valued. 
$1,267,198; 1934, 9,558,000 kilos; 1933, 11,794,000 
kilos. Cacao, crude, exports, were: 1935, 28,841,805 

98; 1934, 22,900,000 kilos; 
1933, 19,900,000 kilos; 1932, 17,361,403 kilos; 1931, 
25,616,381 kilos. Tobacco exports, 1935, owing to 
a cessation of demand in the 
from a normal of about 14,000,000 kilos to 6,934,771 
kilos, valued at $292,611. 

The United States supplied, 1934, 56.9% of the 
imports and took 20.27% of the exports. 

The net favorable balance of trade for the Re- 
public, 1905-1935, inclusive, was $134,168,896. 

The country has gold, copper, iron, salt, coal and 
petroleum, but the mining industry is undeveloped. 

There are 147 miles of railroads, besides 255 of 
private lines on large estates. In 1934, 1,295 vessels 
of 1,909,828 tonnage entered the ports. 

The population is a race of mixed European, 
African and Indian blood. Spanish is spoken. The 
religion of the state is Roman Catholic, but religious 
toleration prevails. Education is free and com- 
pulsory, and great advance in methods of instruction 
has been made by the Military Government. There 

1933. primary schools in the Republic, 


kilos, valued ‘at $2,096, 


were, , 698 
with 1,475 teachers and. 68,011 pupils enrolled. School — 


expenditures in 1931 were $700,233. 


A new convention superseding that of 1907 was 
signed at Washington, Dec. 27, 1924 i 
For ar ioan up to $25,000,000 to refund 
up to $25,000, (0) and con- 
solidate existing loans and provided $10,000,000 for 
public improvements. The customs receivership was 
extended until the amortization of the new loan. 
A new constitution was proclaimed June 20, 1929 
The executive branch is composed of the President, 
who is elected by direct vote every four years, and 


URC {bee Tareas 


islands closed to 


Imports from Denmark in 1933 were valued at_ 
2,143,000 kroner, and exports, 4,064,000 kroner. The 


German market, fell 
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Foreign Countries—Dominican Republic; Ecuador. 


ber of Deputies, both elected by direct vote—meets 
in San Domingo on Feb. 27 and Aug. 16 each year 
fora of 90 days. ‘It extended the term of the 
president for two years—from 1928 to 1930. 
The eustoms receivership (William B. Pullian, 
Receiver), from its commencement, April 1, 
1905, to Dec. 31, 1933, collected in all $112,518,179" 
The customs revenue, 1935, was $2,839,063, and 
ee A oor yea Bet Dee. We 1934, 
‘0 : ,000, Ww arrears on Aug. 31, 
1934, of $5,197,987, due to cessation of amortization 


cy. 

Investments by Americans in the Republic totaled 

on Dec. 31, 1929, approximately $29.548,000. 
Recent budgets are: 


Year. Revenue, Exnenditure. 
1929.. $13,984,860 $13,967,545 
1930.. 9,97 4 10,642,189 
1931. 7,311 7,920,120 
1932. 7,424,652 7,424,652 
1933. 8,415,432 8,333,365 
PRES Bice Nc halons 0 may wate 8,637,592 7,905,242 
Imports and exports were: 
Year. m \ o 
OE Sie Sareld Heiko Ac wjerare $22,720,444 $23,736,498 
PORT wis iss PPT ey rg hone 15,229,219 15,551,148 
Lil Veh SERS AAR Ree 10,151,762 13,067,162 
932 7,794,343 11,164,271 
625,473 
12,895,000 
15,487,000 
m Exports. 
DMI S00 ls hv’, Oi who, 6 alles dt $14,189,684 $8,465,360 
PUPA ate ctdie a « Kncaisiatni eins 9,270, 7,254,551 
ch, Ee ee Se a ears ee 6,009,947 5,126,225 
on bye ee Cee Aen 4,630,232 3,380,308 
SNPs eins x Seas afoias a sk 519,561 3.279.352 
LCT ey RR SEE > SE a 5,819,915 3,784,939 
ES OP en ere 4,517,553 4,982,872 
ECUADOR, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA. No exact figures can be given, as the vast 
frontier east of the Andes in the drainage basin 
of the Upper Amazon is all unsurveyed and much 
of it unexplored. Claims by Ecuador, Peru, 
Colombia and Brazil conflict. The most accept- 
able estimate seems to be 118,500 square miles, 
but the extreme official Ecuadorian claim is 275,- 
936 square miles. 

PULATION, estimated between 1,500,000 and 

Per 500,000, of which about 200,000 are pure Euro- 
pean biood. 

APITAL, Quito; pop., est., 1934, 110,160; chief 

+ port, Guayaquil; pop., est., 131,229. 

Provisional President, Frederico Paez, Sept. 27, 1935 


Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. It is bounded by Colombia 
on the north and Peru on the south. The boundary 
in the east is in dispute, much territory being claimed 

each of these three countries. Two cordillera of 
the Andes cross the country, with a dozen peaks 
above 16,000 feet in height, of which Chimborazo 
‘alt. 21,424 feet), Cotopaxi (19,550 feet), Cayambe 
{19'534 feet), and Antisana (19,260 feet) are the 


Most of 


: est. 

ae been but little developed, though the 
aieney 7 rich minerals. 
the land 


f ; cacao, ivory 

i ber are the chief exports. ‘extiles, food- 
ee eubinery and clothing are the chief imports. 

Ecuador once produced one-half of the world’s 
supply of cacao, but the “witch broom’’ disease 
sinee 1921 has reduced the crop by two-thirds. In 
1931, the export was 32,262,491 pounds, valued at 
1 544 sucres, and 21,819,600 pounds, valued at 
11/267.325 sucres in 1932; 23,318,3 unds, valued 
at 8,720,347 sucres in 1933, and 41,876,000 pounds, 
valued at 27,165,460 sucres in 1934. 
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Exports of petroleum, in 1934, were valued at 
12,901,987 sucres; coffee, 20,656,000; Panama. hats, 
5,838,388; vegetable ivory nuts, 4,871,504, and gold 
concentrates, 18,905,560. 

The United States and Ecuador signed a recip- 
rocal trade agreement containing tariff concessions, 
on June 12, 1936. 

The oil concessions coyer 245,420 acres. Produe- 
tion of petroleum, nearly all exported, in 1935, was: 
1,732,000 bbis.; in 1934, 1,637,000 bbls., and in 1933, 
1,619,902 bbls. 

Guayaquil, the seaport, was long a hotbed of 
yellow fever. 
feller Foundation in 1916, a scientific fight was 
made under the direction of Gen. Gorgas, and May 
27, 1920, the Director General of Public Health 
announced that the disease had been stamped out. 
Guayaquil is connected with Quito by a railroad 
(290 miles), a two-day journey. In all, Ecuador 
has 530 miles of railroads, control of which was 
bought by the Government on May 28, 1925. 

in 1933 there entered the port of Guayaquil 1,275 
steam and motor vessels of 639,920 tons. 

Ecuador's independence dates from the Battle of 
Pichincha, May 29, 1822,"and its history has been 
stormy even for a Latin-American republic. It is 
estimated that three-fourths of its population are 
Indians, one-fifth mixed and only a small fraction 
white. Education is very backward. In 193] 
there were 2,081 primary schools with 3,618 teachers 
and 149,065 pupils enrolled; 17 secondary’ schools, 
2,992; 13 special schools, 2,633; and 4 universities, 


280. Congress in 1929 made education secular 
and free. Only adults who can read and write can 
vote. : 


Ecuador and Feru requested President Roosevelt 
to act as arbitrator with negotiating commissions 
to be sent to Washington to effect a settlement of 
the century-old boundary dispute eoncerning owner- 
ship of the vast territory on the upper Amazon 
River lying between Morona, Maranon, Napo, and 
Pileomayo Rivers. He accepted Feb. 6, 1934. 

Ecuador, though rated an original member of 
the League of Nations, did not qualify until Sept. 
28, 1934, when she informed the Council by cable- 
gram that she had ratified the covenant and desired 
to join the League. ' 

Ecuador issued a decree Sept. 24, 1927, forbidding 
the entry into the country of all foreign clergymen, 
irrespective of religious faith. 

An eight-hour labor law and a model child labor 
law were put in effect Jan. 1, 1929. F 

By invitation of the Government, Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer of Princeton University, with a staff of 
American experts went, in October, 1926, to Ecuador, 
and after four months study presented plans for 
reorganizing the finances of the country. Asa result 
the Central Bank was opened June 1, 1927, with a 
capital of 10,000,000 sucres, to which is given the 
exclusive privilece of issuing banknotes for 50 years. 
The bank, on June 30, 1935, had a note circulation 
of 47,200,000 sucres, with a gold cover of 33,300,000 
sucres, and foreign assets of 5,000,000 sucres, a 
cover of 81%. 

A budget law, new taxation and revised customs 
duties were among the 25 reforms recommended and 
adopted. About $30,000,000 of American capital is 
invested in the country. 


The sucre (—48.6 cents) had fallen to 26.08 cents — 


in February, 1927, when it was stablilized at 20 
cents gold (—0.300033 grain fine gold). In Decem- 
ber, 1935, the sucre was revalued at 1 sucre equals 
0.10032 grains of fine gold. 
1935 at 10.50 to the dollar. 

The gold reserves of the Central Bank were 
revalued on June 20, 1936, at 382 sucres an ounce 
instead of 310 sucres and the profits credited to the 
government's account. 

The budget for 1935 was estimated to balance at 
63,575,000 sucres, and that of 1936 at 587,700,000 
sueres. The public debt, Jan. 2, 1935, was $25,386,- 
080, and the internal debt 36,984,733 sucres. 

Trade in dollars ($1==-10.5 sucres), was: 


eee Exports. 
$8,815,224 $11,332,034 
962, 859,562 

856,352 
10,809,301 
10,801,500 


,098,648 
3,265,832 


After a survey made by the Rocke-* 


It was maintained in ~ 


rs 
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EGYPT, KINGDOM OF 
MISR. 


AREA, estimated, about 347,840 square miles, exclu- 
sive of the Soudan (which see). Cultivable lands 
are 12,226 square miles; Sinai desert, 11,614; 
Libyan and Arabian deserts, 324,000. 

POPULATION, Census of February, 1927, 14,186,- 
898, exclusive of about 40,000 nomads. 

CAPITAL, Cairo, pop. census of 1927, 1,064,567; 
other cities, Alexandria, pop. 573,063; Port Said 
and Ismailia, 133,677; Tanta, 90,014; Mansura, 
63,676; Asyut, 57,132; Faiyum, 52,863; Zagazig, 
52,839; Suez, 40,309; and Damietta, 34,907. 

King, Faruk; born Feb. 11, 1920, succeeded his 
father, Fuad I, born March 26, 1868, died April 
28, 1936, in Cairo of a heart attack. He is the 
tenth of the Mohammed Aliline. There are three 
Regents. 

Premier, Mintster of the Interior,-and of Public 
Health, Moustapha El-Nahas Pasha. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Wasef Ghali Pasha. 

Minister of Finance, Makram Ibied. 

British High Commissioner for Egypt and the Soudan, 
Sir Miles W. Lampson, app’d Aug. 18, 1933. 
Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 

with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 
Red Sea on the east. Beyond that, between the 
Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Akabah, 
lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat and 
sandy; on the north, runs the Egyptian coast line 
but with granitic mountains rising to an altitude of 
8,680 feet in the southern third. Along the west 
coast of the Red Sea is the Eastern or Arabian 
desert, with a great backbone of rugged mountains 
(highest altitude 7,150 feet) reaching to Ethiopia. 
On the south is the Soudan, the parallel of the 22° 
north latitude forming the boundary. To-the west 
is the vast Libyan desert, which begins a few miles 
west of CairOd, where stand the Pyramids of Giza 
of which the great pyramid is 451 feet high, and 
the Sphinx. This desert stretches to Tripoli, a vast 
monotonous limestone plateau with a few depres- 
gions where wells and springs furnish water to 
irrigate small areas. These oases support a popu- 
lation of several thousands. Egypt is about the 
size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but its 
fertile territory is about the size of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 


NILE IRRIGATION. 


The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of sixty centuries. Here are 12,226 
square miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles 
are taken up by canals, roads, date plantations, 
ete., and 2,850 by the surface of the Nile, its marshes 
and lakes. The river runs between sandstone cliffs 
from Wadi Halfa to Esna, with a stretch of granite 
near ASwan, where the valley narrows to half a 
mile, and limestone from there through Luxor to 
Cairo, the valley widening to over 10 miles. The 
fertile lands occupy the floor of the valley between 
the river and the cliffs, and north of Cairo they 
spread out in a silt-created delta, forming the richest 
soil of the country. The Nile has a total length 
of 3,470 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to the 
Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of May, 
rises slowly until the middle of July and replay 
throughout August, reaching its maximum at the 
beginning of September; then it falls slowly through 
October and November. At Cairo the maximum 
rise (averaging about 13 feet) is reached the begin- 
sees of October.. The river carries & heavy traitic. 

he great dam at Aswan (Assouan), 590 miles 
above Cairo, completed Dec. 10, 1902, ijs!a mile and 
a quarter long. The width at the bottom was about 
82 feet and height about 130 feet. It cost about 
$12,000,000 and added 1,408,000 acres to the arable 
soil of Egypt. The dam was raised 1614 feet and its 
thickness increased in 1907-12 at a cost of $7,500,000, 
and the storage capacity is 2.423 million cubic 
metres. The dam regulates the flow of the Nile, 
@ task shared by smaller barrages at Erna, Assiut, 
Zifta and at the head of the delta. Irrigation canals 
distribute the silt-laden water to the fields, 

The dam was raised again in 1930-35 by 30 feet 
to increase its storage capacity by 5,400 million 
cubic metres and permit 700,000 additional acres 
of land in the Nile Valley to be cultivated—an 
increase of yalue estimated at $180,000,000. 

The Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile was completed 
in 1925, and surveys have been made for the damming 
of Lake Tana, the source of the Blue Nile in Ethiopia, 
for further control of the Nile waters. 

The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this number 
may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering im- 
provements. King Mena (circa 4000 B. C,) is 
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credited with being the founder of the first scientific 


system of using the water of the Nile for erie qades ; 


purposes, and that plan, the basin system, 
used for all the land south of Deirut in Upper Egypt. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangular 
areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and sur- 
roundéd by banks; water is admitted to these basins 
during the flood period (August) to an average 
depth of 3 feet and is left on the land for about 
forty days; it is then run off and the seed sown 
broadeast on the uncovered land. A system of 
perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
introduced in 1820 by Mohammed Ali Pasha; 
this was restored and greatly improved GuEe 
the British occupation. ‘Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, cereals, beans, 
sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the chief crops. 
Two and three crops a year are grown. 

The production of raw cotton in the cotton year 
1935-36 was 836,197,600 Ibs. from 1,731,470 acres. 
The export of raw cotton in the calendar year 1934 
was 856,401,700 Ibs., valued at £24,787,900 (about 
$123,939,500); in 1933, 777,943,000 Ibs., valued at 
$72,659,000, and in 1932, 663,486,000 Ibs., valued at 
$64,238,000. ‘ 

The wheat harvest in 1935 was 1,176,300 metric 
tons from 1,462,240 acres. Large crops of barley, 
beans, lentils, onions, maize, millet, rice and sugar 
cane are grown. 

The census of live stock in 1934 returned: Horses, 
33,798; donkeys, 762,216; mules, 17,601; cows, 
924,208; buffaloes, 887,566; sheep, 1,409,000; goats, 
688,361; camels, 155,271; and pigs, 13,617. 

The agricultural population (Fellaheen) forms 
about 62% of the whole, a large proportion of them 
(2,107,650 in 1933) being small land owners holding 
up to 5 acres each; 6,564 were foreigners. 

Petroleum has been found in both fhe Arabian 
desert, west of the Red Sea, and on the Mt. Sinai 
peninsula. To what extent, however, no announce- 
ment has been made. Drilling is going on. -Produc- 
tion in 1935 was 1,220,000 bbls.; In 1934, 1,546,000 
bbls.; in 1933, 1,663,000 bbls. Export of phosphate 
rock was 474,000 metric tons in 1935, and 438,000 
tons in 1934. 

The chief imports are textiles and yarns, ma- 
chinery and hardware, tobacco (none is allowed 
to be raised in Egypt), chemicals and perfumes, 
eu. oil, cereals and anima! food products and 
eather. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Egypt on March 31, 1931, had 2,973 miles of 
railroads (exclusive of sidings) owned and operated 
by the state, and 723 miles of light agricultural rail- 
roads owned by private companies, mostly in the 
delta. Cairo was connected by railroad with the 
Palestine system by the opening of the swing bridge 
over the Suez Canal. The line from Luxor to 
Aswan (124 miles) was opened on standard gauge 
Dec. 3, 1926, permitting through trains from Cairo 
to Shellal. 5 

The railroads in 1933-34 earried 34,556,928 pas- 
sengers and 5,402,922 «ons of merchandise, exclud- 
ing service transports. The operating expenses were 
£E3,339,670, and represented an average of 66% of 
the gross receipts, which were £E5,046,689. The 
net receipts were £E1,707,010. 

There are 4,178 miles of roads passable for auto- 
mobiles and about 3,000 miles of desert routes have 
been charted for ordinary cars. Egypt has 29,046 
automobiles registered. 

There are two regular weekly air mail services 
between Egypt and Europe, and between Egypt 
and India, and one regular weekly air mail service 
bees. Cairo, the Soudan and South Africa. 

e Government owns the telephones and have 
about 250,000 miles of wire. The Eastern Tele- 
graph Co. by concessions have wires from Alexandria 
via Cairo to Suez and from Port Said to Suez con- 
necting with their cables to England and India. 

The Suez Canal is owned by a French corporation. 
Disraeli, then Premier, on Nov. 24, 1875, bought 
176,602 of its shares for 100,000,000 francs from the 
Khedive Ismail. Great Britain owns 295,026 of the 
652,932 shares now outstanding and carries them 


‘among its assets at a valuation of £93,200,000. 


Shares were quoted at 16,400 francs 
in October, 1935. a on, Fhe Bilas 
In 1934, 9,012 steam merchant vessels of 32,211,807 
net tonnage in the foreign trade entered the Egyptian 
ports. In 1934, 5,559 merchant vessels of 31,491,505 
tons, and in 1935, 5,992 vessels of 32,810,968 tons 
passed through the Suez Canal. The record year 
was 6,274 vessels of 33,405,014 tons. The Egyptian 
merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed of 46 
steamships of 78,156 gross tonnage, and 2 sailing 
— - a8 gross tonnage, I 
our-fifths of the people are of t) 
tian stock, whose % fsbo ancient 


forbears by their labor buil- 


“Ss | 


Egypt is al 
_ East 


danese and Berberins 
and in- 


with 1,854. The Cabinet on Sept. 30, 1929, voted to 
modernize the curriculum of the University and 
substitute the teaching of modern ages and 
modern sciences, under anew rector, the Sheik 
Mustapha al Moraghi, who has studied at Columbia 
University. 


The centage of illiteracy was 89.2% in 1927; 
in 1933 children in school numbered 670,000, of 
whom 500, were in elementary schools. 


The foreign population, census of 1927, numbered 
225,600 of which British were 34,169, exclusive of its 
military force; Greeks, 76,264; Italians, 52,462; 
French, 24,332; Turks, 9,284; and Syrians’ and 
Palestinians, 6,716. 

During the forty-two years of British rule the 
population has doubled (census of 1882, 6,831,131). 
In the last eight years land has trebled in value. 
‘abo trucks crowd camels from historic caravan 


NEW ANGLO EGYPTIAN TREATY. 


The increasing pressure of the Italo-Ethiopian 
war and serious student riots, on Dec. 5, 1935, were 
followed, on Dec. 12, by the abandonment of the 
constitution of 1930, which the Wafdist party, repre- 
senting 90% of the people, bitterly opposed. Their 
refusal to cooperate_had resulted in government 
under royal decree. King Fuad reinstated the 192% 
constitution and called for a general election for 
May 2, 1936. Egypt and Great Britain resumed 
eo. over a new Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
which had been dormant since the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment had refused to accept the treaty offered them 
in 1930. King Fuad died of a heart attack on Apr. 
28, 1936, and was succeeded by his son Faruk, a 
youth of 16, for whom a regency had to be set up. 

The election resulted in an overwhelming Waldist 


victory 200 of the 232 seats in the Chamber 
= ae he Cabinet, all Wafdists, took office 
ay 


A new ule Eey peat treaty of friendship and 
alliance was signed London, Aug. 26, 1936. It 
formally terminated the military occupation of 
Egypt by the British forces, who will withdraw all 
troo from Cairo, but provides for setting up a 
soreon of 10,000 British troops with 400 airplanes 
to guard the Suez canal for whom the Egyptian 

overnment will build suitable barracks and roads. 

lso the British will have the right to use Alexandria 
and Port Said for naval bases and to move troops 
over Egyptian territory in case of war or threat of 
war. Strategic roads are to be built by Egypt to 
facilitate this. The Egyptian army will continue 
to be instructed by a itish military mission and 
to use British-type arms and munitions. 

The tension over the Soudan situation is eased by 
agreement permitting Egyptian troops to enter the 
garrison, and more Egyptian officials to take part 
in its administration. 

The British High Commissioner is_to be_with- 
drawn and Ambassadors exchanged. Great Britain 
will support Egypt's application for membership in 
the League of Nations and her efforts for the aboli- 
tion of the capitulations. 

A five-year plan of economic development was 


announced in 1935 which proposed the expenditure 
of £E6.5 million to £E7.5 million yearly, eg 
vi 


thus: Economic jects, chiefly to impro 
irrigation, 2H24.4 million; administration projects 
£E1.5 million; social projects, £E2,9 million; build- 
ing projects, £E4.2 million; other works, £3 mil- 
lion. To aid in et ti £E11 million will be taken 
from the reserve f 

The strength of the Egyptian army in 1934-35 
was about 12,290, with an additional 1,200 in the 
King’s bodyguard. Service is compulsory, The 
normal British garrison in Fey. t, in the Soudan, 
and along the Suez Canal, 193 , numbered 12.000, 
Jso the headquarters of the British Middle 
Air Command, and contains four squadrons 
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Guaranteed loan, 3%... .. 0.2. 0.4.....- £2,846,500 
Privileged debt, 3 3h a teed 50'838' 980 
Unified debt, 4%2...-0. sick adt ee 55,250; 


otal eit asks. CRS CR ee £88,730,940 

Of this sum the Government and the Debt Com- 
mission held £E15/139,250 of the bonds. The Turk- 
ish Tribute Loans aggregate £8,143,120. 

The surplus in the treasury, April 30, 1934, 
amounted to about £E£30,126,982. 

The Egyptian pound was worth £1, Os, 6.14d or 
$4.943 at ew! of exchange, but it fell in sympathy 
with the break in the pound sterling, as Egypt 
followed Great Britain off the gold standard on 
Sept. 21, 1931. The Egyptian pound averaged 
$4.65 in 1931; $3.75 in June, 1932, and $3.3985 in 
1933. It was worth $5.16 in June, 1934, after the 
og to ee of the dollar, and stood at $5.12 Sept. 
The bank note circulation, June 30, 1936, was 
£E19,600,000, with a cover of £E6,500,000 in gold 
and ££15,500,000 in foreign assets. 


evenues, Expenditures. 
£E41,889,843 £E49,128,413 
38,587,828 41,222,580 
37,774,173 36,991,858 
7,492,520 37,309,639 
4 32,630,223 0,548,711~ 
1934-35, estimated... 31,378,000 31,378,000 
Imports and exports were: 
r. Imports. xports. 

£E56,090,000 £E51,752,000 

46,843,000 130, 
31,246,000 25,660,000 
27,262,000 25,267,000 
26,756,000 28,848,000 
. 29,304,000 31,056.000 
.. 32,233,000 35,604,000 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. rts 

$14,026,533 $39,674,645 
8,903,886 13,589,577 
5,269,270 4,016,832 
, 706,63: 4,849,351 
3,816,864 6,128,223 
6,866,725 8,953,447 
10,474,396 8,910,982 


ESTONIA, REPUBLIC OF 
EESTI VABARITK 


AREA, 18,355 square miles. : 
POPULATION, census, Mar. 1, 1934, 1,126,383. 
CAPITAL, Tallinn (formerly Reval). population 
1934, 135,738; Tartu (Dorpat), 76,000. 
Provistonal President and Prime Minister, Constantin 
Paets, elected Nov. 1, 1932. 


Estonia comprises the former Russian province 
of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Governments of Pskow and 
Petrograd. It is bounded by the U. 8S. 8. R. (Russia) 
on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf of 
Finland on the north. Estonia is about the size 
of the States of Vermont and New Hampshire. 
The Estonians are of Finnish-Ugrian origin. 

The country is a low plain interspersed with a 
series of rolling hills running from north to south with 
an average altitude of 100 to 400 feet. The coast 
line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is the occupation 
of 70% of the people. There are 126,560 allotments; — 
2,532,800 acres are under cultivation; 2,602,270 
in meadows and 1,836,400 in pastures, 

Peat bogs cover 500,000 acres and furnish much 
of thefuel. The State owns 1,835,361 of the 2,224,000 | 
acres of forests, which contain 42% spruce, 21% pine. 
19% birch, and 10% poplar. 

The aci e and principal crops in metric tons in 
1934 and 1935, were: 1934, 1935. 
Acres. Met. Tons Acres. Met. Tons. 


. 160,550 84,600 155,620 63,000 

sl 363,090 164,000 

256,880 114,900 259,350 96,000 

343,330 159,600 343,330 137,000 

As1TT, 892,100 182,780 810,000 

; , 18,2 7,100 25,194 10,200 

Flax seed....... 18,2 7,400 25,194 10,000 
The livestock census of 1935 returned: Horses, 
217,810; cattle, 725,400; sheep, 593,150; swine 


289,190, and chickens, 1,213,370. There were 313 


~~ erates above 10 years of age number 3%. 
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dairies, of which 89.2% were cooperative, and the 
dairy products, valued at 23,605,000 kroons, chiefly 
butter, exported in 1935 was over one quarter of the 
total export. Germany took 48% and England 38%. 

Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over an 
area of 2,000 sq. ms. amounting toj 5.625,000,000 
metric tons. The shale is of very high quality and 
yields from 2.3% to 4% of crude oil. The govern- 
ment’s own distillery has a capacity of 5,000 tons 
of crude oil from 280,000 tons of shale annually and 
a Swedish company has been turning out gasoline for 
local automobiles, strpplying about 20% of Estonia 
consumption. The total output, 1934, was 588,958 
tons from which 46,877 tons of crude oil was _pro- 
duced, of which 13,879 tons, valued at 685,000 
kroon was exported mostly to Germany. 

There is no state religion; 78.6% of the popula- 
tion are Lutherans, 19% Greek orthodox.  {llit- 
Education 
is free and compulsory. The famous Tartu Univer- 
sity had, in 1931, 3,292 students. 

An eight-hour working day has been adopted; 
also public insurance of workmen; nightwork for 
women and children is prohibited. 

The chief exports are dairy products, paper, 
flax, potatoes, and timber. The chief imports 
are cotton, machinery and metals. 

Estonia declared her independence on Feb. 24, 
1918, after the Bolshevist coup d’etat. The Con- 
stitution adopted June 15, 1920, was superseded ey a 
new one on Feb. 5, 1934, following an overwhelming 
referendum vote. It provides for the election by 
direct vote of a President for a five-year term. He 
is given wide powers to conduct internal and foreign 
Policies, may veto bills, may limit or extend the 
sessions of the Assembly, and may dissolve it. He 
drafts the budget, may dismiss Ministers, and, in 
extreme emergencies, will have the power to legis- 
late by decrees. The Assembly (Riigikogu) was re- 
duced from 100 to 50 members, elected every four 
years by proportional representation, and by univer- 
sal direct, equal and secret suffrage. Military service 
is compulsory. 

The government, in March, 1934, put the country 
under martial law, later extended for a year, in an 
effort to suppress Nazi, Fascist and Communist 
intrigues, and in April postponed the elections 
called for by the Constitution. x 

The Minister of the Interior Karl Einbund by 
decree on March 6, 1935, abolished all political 
parties. The Workers party which includes the 
Communists was outlawed Apr. 5, 1930. 

A Fascist revolt was attempted Dec. 8, 1935, but 
was put down; 148 of its leaders courtmartialed in 
May, and given long jail sentences. 

_By a plebescite of 472,416 to 148,878 on Feb. 25, 
1936, Estonia decided to end the dictatorship and 
return to parliamentary government. The cabinet 
promised to call a National Assembly within six 
months to draft a new constitution on corporate 
state lines. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania signed a pact at 
Riga on Aug. 30, 1934, providing for cooperation 
in tariffs and other economic and social matters of 
concern to the three countries. 

The death penalty in murder cases under the new 
criminal code promulgated by presidential decree on 
Feb. 1, 1935, gives the condemned the choice of 
drinking eyanide of potassium or being hanged. 
The first to face the penalty refused the cup, the 
second accepted it. 

Tallinn has a fine harbor. It should be classi- 
fied among the non-freezing ports of the Baltic 
Sea, and only in few winters the port is inaccessible 
for small ships without the aid of ice-breakersr for 
a period of about three weeks (Jan.-Feb.). 1,928 
vessels of a net tonnage of 858,848 entered in 1934. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 19386, was composed 
gt 106 steamers of 135,158 gross tonnage; 28 motor 
ships of 8,694 gross tonnage, and 32 sailing vessels 
of 11,558 gross tonnage. 

, The prleage of the state-owned railways, 1932, 

iS I, z 

The Estonian Government made a valiant fight 
ip 1931-33 to remain on the gold standard after 

reat Britain left it. The economic struggle upset 
three governments before the country was itself? 
forced off in June-July, 1933. Estonia had re- 
organized its currency on Jan. 1, 1928, creating the 
Estonian kroon (= 0.403226 grams of pure gold) 
the same as the Swedish krone, and divided into 106 
cents, each equalling one Bstonian mark. At old par 
of exchange, stabilized since 1924, the kroon equalled 
26.8 cents; at new par equals 45.37 cents. It aver- 
aged 26.63 cents.in 1935. 

The State Bank (Eesti Pank), established in 1919 
with a capital increased in 1921 to 250,000,000 
Estonian marks, was reorganized in 1928 and given 
the sole power of note issue. The note circulation, 
June 30, 1936, was 39.4 million kroons, covered by a 
gold reserve of 34.8 million kroons and foreign ex- 
change holdings (assets) of 3.1 million kroons. 
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The foreign debt, Jan. 1, 1935, was $16,466,012 
to the United States; £1,046,517 to the United- 
Kingdom, and 7,899,603 kronor to Sweden. 

Recent budgets, 1m thousands of kroons: 


ear. ev. xp. 
1931-32 (actual). ~o... .. a0. 50 85,199 87,006 
1932-33 (actual).........-... G1 6 BAO 


years has been: 

ear. Imports. Exports. 
$920... o. pauareeit ce ate ate ae 122,967 117,471 
Bi? eet pec ort Aimee soy 90,369 96,434 
ies Ren: eae he sen aor a7 61,224 71,073 
LQSQ., vas eee hate rae totepes 36,860 42,571 
LOSS) cc ee ieee Maen legen 39,030 45,558 
VOSA 5 foo 3h eins ees SRA athe tie 5,275 68,973 
TOS. ca Sn eee eo eye 68,757 80,11 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
BOQOE eH DOS Ko Side. colt ines eevee $828,796 $748,975 
LOBO Re eyoas, coon ae eae 513,35 i 
POS Das ers Mat Maserati auies 347,968 457,471 
1932S 522s Senn eee 559,690 18,512 
AEE TORS oise Seeae a oan aie 44 9,027 
LOBE ON Sd. sz lal eims eye whale 963,743 484,512 
TOS. 3... chi ER eee hel hea 1,436,782 681,967 

ETHIOPIA, EMPIRE OF 
ABYSSINIA. 


AREA, estimated, 350,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 10.000.000. 
CAPITAL, Addis Ababa; pop., estimated, 70,000. 

Italy conquered Ethiopia in a war which began 
over a border clash in December, 1934, and waged 
until Addis Ababa was captured on May 5,.1936. 
The Emperor, Haille Selassie, who had succeeded 
the late Empress Waizeru Zauditu, April 2, 1930, 
and his son, the Crown Prince, Asfaon Wosan, fled 
the capital, May 2, 1936, and went to Great Britain, 
and later to Switzerland. 

Premier Mussolini, on May 9, 1936, in Rome, 
proclaimed the country as annexed to Italy, and 
added the title of Emperor of Ethiopia to King 
Emanuel III. Marshal Badoglio was made viceroy. 

Haille Selassie’s appeals to individual countries 
were in vain and while the Assembly of the League 
of Nations heard his plez and by vote declared 
Ethiopia still a Member of the League, beyond that 
his visit to Geneva was fruitless. 

(Consult Chronology for day-by-day history of 
a .and see Index for League of Nations action, 
ete. 

Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), is a mountainous volcanic 
country in northeast Africa, bounded by Eritrea 
(Italian), French Somaliland and British Somaliland 
on the northeast, Italian Somaliland on the south- 
east, Kenya Colony (British) on the south, and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the west. The agricul- 
tural and mineral resources of the country are com- 
paratively undeveloped, and its wealth of water 
power is unused. In the lower country and deep 
valleys, which are very hot, sugar cane, cotton, 
coffee and rubber are produced, while grain, fruit 
tobacco, potatoes, etc., are grown in the higher 
temperate country. The upper slopes are given over 
to cattle raising. es, skins, coffee and beeswax 
are bs chief exports, and cotton goods the chief im- 
ports. 

A railroad 487 miles long, built under French 
auspices, runs from Jibuti, the French-owned port or 
one a Bea, to the capital. ‘eh . 

e through Jibuti, the lo Egyptian Soudan 
and British Somaliland in foe was estima: 
about $10,000,000 d nod a 

Trade with the United States was: 1934, imports 

$19,218; exports, $522,154; 1935, imports, $73,091: 


exports, $499,139. 


The religion is Christianity of the Coptic sect. 
Education % for the clergy alone and the df é 
generally illiterate. ; ae 
German scientists describe the Abyssinians as “ 
mixed Hamito-Semitic people,” and other oeiheies 
sts assert thatthe ‘true Abyssinian type contains no 
egro blood whatever and none of the Negro quali- 
ties, either physical or mental.” The royal family 
claims descent from Menelik, the son of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) 
is the only country in Africa that was neutral in the 
World War. It ppplled for membership in the League 
of Nations in 1923. ter an investigation into the 
existence of slavery in the jinedom and the promulga- 
tion of a decree in June, 1923, making slave Grading 
ea eet oe country was admitted to th 
Emperor Haile Selassie on May 18, 1935, issued a 


Oe ae eee 


decree abolishing slavery throughout the 
ordered the equalization of te wae eat 


Great Britain and Italy agreed between themselves 
in December, 1925, that they would support each 
other to secure for the British the right to build a dam 
at Lake Tana, the source of the Blue Nile for the irri- 
gation of the Soudan, and the Italians to build a rail- 
way between Hritrea and Italian Somaliland. Lake 
Tana is at an altitude of about 6,000 feet, is about 
40 miles long and 30 wide, and an area of about 1,200 
Square miles. The Blue Nile flows out a relatively 
broad stream and 21 miles from the lake makes a 
plunge of S80 feet into a narrow gorge. Inthe next 30 
miles it descends 2,000 feet in a series of falls, and 
hear the Soudan-Plains there is an additional fall of 
Peel here Possibilities of easy power development 


Ethiopia who had not been consulted, protested to 
the League of Nations in 1926. Great Britain and 
Italy protested that no encroachment was intended. 
and the matter was dropped. Italy and Ethiopia, 
in a joint statement issued in Rome Sept..29, 193d, 
reiterated their mutual attitude of friendship and 
non-aggression. 

Emperor Haile Selassie on July 16, 1931, gave the 
people a constitution providing a legislative body of 
two chambers with responsible ministers to carry out 
its decisions. 


FINLAND, REPUBLIC OF 
SUOMEN TASAVALTA 


AREA, 149,852 sq. m. (388,217 sq. km.) including 
the new Province of Petsamo touching the Arctic 
Ocean. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1930, 3,667,067; 
of which 3,022,257 spoke Finnish: 342,916. 
Swedish; 8,216, Russian; 3,719, German, and 
2,113, Lapponiec. The urban op ape com- 
prises 19.51%. Of the people 89.4% are Finnish 
speaking, ad 10.1% Swedish speaking; 96.2% are 
Lutherans. 

CAPITAL, Helsingfors (Helsinki), pop., 1933, 268,- 
592. Other cities: Abo (or Turku, which in 1929 


celebrated its 700th anniversary), 69,041; Tam- 
merfors, 58,220; Viborg, (Vilturi) 71,817; and five 
others of more than 10,000 


President, Pehr Evind Svinhufvud (born 1861), 
1931-37, Conservative, elected Feb. 16, 1931. 


Premter, Kyosti Kallio, Oct. 6, 1936. 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Rudolf Hoisti. 
Finance Minister, Juso Niukkanen. 
Defense Minister, A. A. Oksala. 

Finland formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden 
from 1154 to 1809, when it became an autonomous 
Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire. It is bounded 
on the north by Norway, a narrow strip of land sepa- 
rating it from the Arctic Ocean. Except for a few 
miles, which contains the port of Petsamo, on the 
east by Russia, on the south by the Gulf of Finland, 
an arm of the Baltic Sea, and on the west by the Gulf 
of Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. In territory it is 
as large as New England, New York and New Jersey. 


Geologically the country is one of the oldest lands, 
basically of azoic rock of almost indestructible hard- 
ness. This was covered by ice in the last glacial 
epoch which ended about 15,000 years ago. The 
glaciers gouged out much of the overlying sand and 
clay and, melting, left vast moraines (or ‘‘eskers’’) 
in the southern part. In the hollows thus left lie 
“60,000 lakes and 80,000 islands." The lake and 
canal waterways are navigable for 2,500 miles, 
used in 1932 by 34,505 vessels and 8,612 lumber 
rafts. Notable are the mighty Imatra rapids of the 
river Vuokski, having, in a channel about 25 yards 
wide, an aggregate fall of about 72 feet in 4,300 feet 
and 9 volume (the greatest in Europe) of between 
480 and 700 cubic metres per second discharging 
ultimately into Lake Ladoga. The Imatra power 
plant which harnesses the turbulent waters to pro- 
duce 216,000 h.p., was put in operation in 1929. 

Lakes cover 17,099 square miles, or 11.5 per cent 
of the total area, and 73.4 per cent of the land area, 
62,429,000 acres, is covered by forests of ne, 
spruce and birch; of this 46,764,000 acres (17,570,- 
000 belonging to the State) are productive. 

the most important industry and scien- 
reesiraes mel on, The annual cut is 1,143 million 
cubic feet, and the annual growth is 1,568 million 
cubic feet, while it is estimated with further improve- 
ment in forestation the annual cut may be increased 
50 cent. Lumber exports in 1930 were valued 
at $66,158,000; in 1931, ,349,620; in 1932, $41,- 
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762,300; in 1933, $42,229,500; in 1934, $67,348.80 
and in 1935, $58,245,043. Asis sh pad 
though extending far north into very cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
Finland is an agricultural country. Its total cul. 
Poem ana ase Taree. acres (about 6.6 

an e capital invest: n agriculture w: 
estimated at $491,000,000. c 4 

Under the Land Purchase Act of 1918-19 every 
farmer tenant was given the opportunity to own 
land through the payment of a redemption price in 
Government guaranteed bonds to the land owners. 
In 1901 only 110,000 farms were cultivated by their 
owners; in 1920 the number was 182,500. The total 
number of farms in 1929 was 285,390, of which 
217,800 were of less than 25 acres. 

Of the people 2,014,788 (60%) in 1931 were en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

The value of recent harvests have been estimated 
by the Board of Agriculture at 5,116 million F. mks. 
in 1933; 5,223 million F. maks in 1934, and 4,87% 
million F. mks. in 1935. Harvests for four years 


have been: e 

1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
(000 Metric Tons.) 

Wheat..... 40.4 67.0 89.3 88.5 
Leg Se 329.4 372.7 394.8 359.1 
Barley..... 178.9 178.5 208.6 173.1 
ats..... 669.5 635.5 776.3 641.4 
Potatoes... 982.4 1,281.8 1,139.4 1,317.0 


rt of eggs was 
10,000 tons in 1934; 10,997 tons in 1933; 6,267 tons 
in 1932, and 1,855 tons in 1931. 

The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
357,600; cattle, 1,767,000; sheep, 982,400; goats, 
12,000, and swine, 496,100. 

The Central Statistical Office reported that in 
1934 Finland had 3,747 industrial establishments 
employing 161,682 hands with a gross output valued 
at 3273,401,258. The output in 1933 was $201,575,- 
640. The timber industry had 876 establishments, 
and an output valued at $72,837,443 ($39,832,800); 
the paper and wood pulp, 197, $61,246,473 ($46,673,- 
827); machine meet a 514, $22,966,156 ($22,890,212); 
spinning and weaving, 300, $32,669,454 ($22,244,295). 

The export of newsprint paper in 1935 was 280,459 
metric tons, valued at $9,217,114; in 1934, 260,429 
tons, valued at $9,063,815; in 1933, 225,723 tons, 
valued at $5,687,000, and in 1932, 221,507 tons, 
valued at $6,106,000; ground wood pulp, 1935, 
289,836 tons, valued at $4,772,874; 1934, 248,954 
tons, valued at $4,564,310; 1933, 207,916 tons, valued 
at $2,274,000; 1932, 177,417 tons, valued at $2,204,- 
000, and of chemical woodpulp, 1935, 923,882 tons, 
tons, valued at $30,803,860; 1934, 802,113 tons, 
valued at $27,785,200; 1933, 797,878 tons, valued at 
$17,245,000; and in 1932, 744,942 tons, valued at 
$17,839,000. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for 36 years with marked success, and has 
out-ridden the depression. There were in 1935 over 
6,000 registered cooperatives with a total member- 
ship of over 800,000 and they handle about 25% of 
the retail trade and 60% of the wholesale. The larg- 
est, the S. O. K., had, 
with 2,883 shops and 252,355 members, mostly 
farmers; its turn-over in 1935 was 1,101.2 million 
F. mks., and its net profits 22.6 million F.mks. The 


ate turn-over of the four big central organiza- — 


figbe as 1935 was 2,724.1 million F. mks.; in 1934, 
—_— million F. mks., and in 1933, 2,231.5 million 
F 


. Inks. 
There were 3,549 miles of railroads in 1935, all 
but 159 miles State-owned, and 20,324 miles of 
highways. There were 35,129 motor cars and 5,426 
motorcycles in use. ; 

The Finnish merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was 
composed of 257 steamships of 404,177 gross SORA ES: 
46 motor ships of 21,192 gross tonnage, and 56 sail 
vessels of 56,115 gross tonnage. In 1935, there en- 
tered in all’ ports, 7,564 vessels of 5,409,037 net 
tre in the foreign trade; of these, 3,400 were 
Finnish. ‘ 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
religion, although there is absolutely free worship. 

ree universities have 6,688 studénts, and about 
49,482 are in secondary schools. Wliteracy is less 
than 1%. : 
‘ #inland, after the downfall of the Czar, had 


coup d’etat the Diet and Senat 5 
Pronenee the independence of the republic. Civil 
war between the ‘Reds’ and “Wh 
With German intervention, the “Reds’’ were de- 
feated and driven back into Russla in two battles 
at the end of April, i918, and the German troo 

went nome in December of that year, On July 17, 


1935, 417 affiliated societies — 


| prohibition. 
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1919, the Finnish Diet resolved to establish a re- 
public, and a peace treaty acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Finland was signed with Russia at 
Dorpat, Oct. 14, 1920. ; 

Finland is governed under the constitutional law 
of 1906 by a Legislative Chamber of 200 members 


elected directly on a proportional representative 


basis. Men and women of 24 years of age haye 
the suffrage. .The President is chosen for six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 chosen. by propor- 
tional representation by. direct vote; he appoints 
the Cabinet. 4 

The Diet elected July 9, 1936, stands: Socialists 
83; Agrarians, 53; Swedish Party, 21; Unionists 
20; Patriotic (Fascist and Nazi), 14; Progressive, 7, 
Small Farmers, 1; Peoples, 1. The Cabinet, which 
took office Oct. 6, 1936, contains 9 Agrarians; 2 
Progressives, and 2 Unionists. 

The Communist Party was outlawed by the 
Supreme Appeal Court in June, 1925; the Parliament 
elected, in 1530, enacted laws making it impossible 
for 2 Communist to become a member of Parliament 
and giving the President power in a graye political 
emergency to take extraordinary measures for safe- 
guarding law and order. The Mantsala rebellion of 
March, 1932, engineered by the Lapuan Fascists, 
was put down in six days and its leaders, found guilty 
by the High Court later in 1932, were given prison 
sentences. A drive against Communists resulted in 
many convictions of high treason, and in 1933, 
Parliament forbade political organizations main- 
taining military organizations. 

The committee appointed by the Government, 
in 1935, to investigate compulsory old-age and health 
insurance proposed that all able-bodied wage-earners 
over 18 years of age contribute 3% of their annual 
earnings to an insurance fund, the maximum and 
minimum premiums being fixed at 1,000 and 100 F. 
mks (the Finmark is stable at 2.16 cents). Em- 
ployers would pay a sum equal to 25% of the workers’ 
premiums, ard the State and the communes would 
likewise contribute. They estimate the aggregate 
annual insurance assessment would reach almost 
1,000,000,000 F. mks—much more than the 600,- 
000,000 F. mks., accumulated by the government 
during the past ten or fifteen years, upon which 
Finland’s present old-age and health scheme is 
based. Incapacitated workers and all over 65 years 
of age should receive between 3,600 and 4,800 F, 
mks a year, varying in accordance with cost of living 
in the different districts. , 

Finland, under prohibition since June 1, 1919, 
by a referendum on Dec. 29 and 30, 1931, voted 
544,967 (70.5%) for repeal of the law, 217,019 
(28.1%) for retention and 10,915 (1.4%) for modi- 
fication permitting light wine and beer only. Of 
the 346,715 women voting, 66% were opposed to 
Parliament on Jan. 30, 1932, passed 
the repeal bill, 120 to 45, with 34 absentees, which 
became effective April 5. The new law provided for 
strict government regulation such as obtains in 
Sweden, set up a corporation with a capital of 30 
million F. marks for the importation, manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating beverages, in which 98% 
of the stock is held by the government. 

The bill gims to restrict profits. A dividend of 
1% only is allowed; profits beyond that are to go: 
15% to old age and unemployment fund, and the 
rest to.promoting temperance work and putting 
Geen illegal liquor trade. Rum running was stamped 


out, 

Finland has an air force of 150 planes nearly all 
home built. The effective army in 1935 numbered 
1,798 officers and 29,500 men. The military budget. 
1935, was 529,400,000 F. mks. 

Finland has paid every installment on its war 
debt to the United States as it became due, the only 
country to do so. The State floated a $10,000,000 
4% serial note issue, 1936-1940, in New York Dec. 
1, 1934, refunding its 7% bonds, and on Feb. 1, 
1935, refunded its 544% bonds due in 1958. 

Finland’s nationzl income in 1931 was estimated 
at 14,274 million F, mks. as compared with 16,547 
million F. mks. in 1929. The favorable balance of 

pymenta in 1934 es setimatad in 1,570 million 

. . as compa: Fi million F. mks. i 
1933, and 1,177 million F. mks. in 1982. . 


The note circulation of the Bank of Finlan 
30, 1936, was 1,465 million F, marks, with a etal ye 
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gold of 531 million F. marks and foreign assets o* 
1,194 million F. marks. ‘ 

The public debt, April 30, 1936, was 3,029.2 million 
F. mks., of which 1,612.8 million F. mks. was foreign. 
funded, and 1,276.3 million F. mks. internal funded, 
The floating debt was 139.9 million F, mks- 

Savings bank deposits, June 30, 1936, aggregated 
6,869 million F. marks. %. 

Recent budgets, in thousands of Finnish marks, 

¥ 


were: 
Year. Revenues. pens . 
1931 (actual). . . 4,975,100 4,245,600 
1932 eetuah. p 2,967,100 3,001,700 
1933 (actual). . 3,300,500 3,247,200 
1934 (actual). . 4,135,700 4,100,700 
1935: (Getial) noo ae eee 4,559,300 4,533, 

1936 (estimated)........... 3,841,500 3,838,200 


Imports and exports, in thousands of Finnish 


marks, were: 


LOQH 5.6 mle Sere ee 7,001,41 6,429,734 
LOK ice eee sen wee Pee 5,247,671 5,404,158 
TORR Bi sees rer. ane eee 3,464,755 ,456,6' 

FOR2 ee BOE ost Stare Se 3,502,297 4,631,483 
1983. eek s pectic cae ee 3,92 5,297,700 
LOS Are co nlteity> Jet Reo 4,776,400 6,226,000 
CE eer aera She NS tic 5,344,400 6,240,500 

Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

BODO T AEE ce > Aves gets $14,893,726 $11,225,433 
1930" ai Seed See 11,290,181 » 10,454,043 
LOST rece Me aioe seein 4,864,872 9,932,229 
OSD Mine te, : Sra Niam Detalles 2,775,197 8,178,672 
pRB eae ep ey eae AYE a 3,462,187 8,915,533 
he ete eee Se a oe 5,993,945 8,995,483 
M2 eee Ae A oe 6.107,794 12,157,788 


Finland and the United States signed a 3-year 
reciprocal trade agreement, on May 18, 1936. Im- 
ports into Finland from the United States in 1932 
had oer to about one-seventh of the value of 
those of 1929, but had gained somewhat since that 
date. The United States, in 1935, took 9% of the 
exports and supplied 7.6% of the imports, being 
third as a supplier and fourth as a market. any 
supplied 20.1% of the imports in 1935 and took 
9.6% of the exports; Great Britain supplied 24.1% 
of the imports and took 46.7% of the exports. 


FRANCE, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, pre-war, 207,054 sq. m.; present area, in- 
cluding Alsace-Lorraine (5,605 sq. m.), 212,659 
sq.m. This includes the Island of Corsica, 3,367 
sq. m. Colonies—iIn Asia, 335,600 sq. m.; in 
Africa, 4,306,215 sO m.; America, 35,906 
sd. m.; in Oceania, 10,068 sq. m.; total colonies, 
4,681,789 sq. m. Grand total, 4,894,448 sq. m. 

POPULATION, census of March 7, 1931, 41,834,923, 
exclusive of 93,928 soldiers, sailors and’ officials 
absent from France on census day. The total, in- 
eluding them, is 41,928,851. The increase over 
1926 was 1,091,000. The foreign population was 
2,890,923, an increase of 392,693 over 1926. 
Colonies—In Asia, 24,717,614; in Africa, 38,805,- 
710; in America, 527,855; in Oceania, 97,085 
total colonies, 60,148,273; grand total, 102,077,124. 
CAPITAL, Paris, census of March 7. 1931, within 
the walls, 2,891,020; suburbs, 2,042,835; total in 
the Department of the Seine (Greater Paris) 
Sita ieee oe. census of Be Mar- 
illes, 881; ons, . 
262,990; Nice, 4 Sa 
194,564; 

130 578; Roubat 

a ; Roubaix, 

12 tet) Rela, ay Clemnone Fema, 103,- 
t ere are cities, ha a i 

between 50,000 and 100,000. a pepe ae 

President of the Republic, Albert Lebrun, 1932-39 
born Aug. 29, 1871, elected May 10, 1932, to suc- 
get oe n 2 yeetied born —s 23, eee elected 

a , Who was assassina’ » 1932, 
by Paul Gorguloff. : ay 1989 

President of the Counctl and Premier, Leon Blum. 

Socialist. r 


Mintsters of State—Camille Chautemps, Radical- 
Socialist; Paul Faure, Socialist, i 
see Radical-Socialist. SRE, BBes Cea 
mister of War and Vice-President 
yesouard Pay ys Radivaldocialiet ote 
nister 0, arine, Alph ‘ = 
Radical-Socialist. phone Sele aan 
Minister of Air—Pierre Cot, Radical-Socialist. 
Minister of Interior, Roger Salengro, Socialist. 
Minister of Justice, Mare Rucart, Socialist. 
Minister of Education, Jean Zay, Radical-Socialist, 
Minhas OF Foreign Affairs, Yvon Delbos, Radical- 
Minister of Colonies, Marius Moutet, Socialist. 
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Minister of Finance, Vincent Auriol, Socialist. 
git ag National Economy, Charles Spinasse, 


Minister of Public Works, Albert Bedouce, Socialist. 
Minister of Commerce, Paul Bastid, Radical-Socialist. 
Minister of Agriculture, Georges Monnet, Socialist. 
Minister of Labor, Jean-Baptiste Lebas, Socialist. 


Minister of Health, Henri Sellier, Dissident-Com- 
munist. 


France, a republic in Western Europe, is slightly 
smaller in area than a group of five Middle West 
States—lIllinols, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Belgiura and Luxemburg are its nelghbors 
on the north. On the east Germany lies beyond the 
Rhine, the boundary; the Jura Mountains and Lake 
Geneva separate it from Switzerland, and the Graian 
Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the 
south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
crest of the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the 
west lies the Bay of Biscay and the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the north again the English Channel 
and the Straits of Dover separate it from England. 
From north to south its length is about 600 miles, 
and from the western extremity near Brest to 
Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles wide. 
The coastline on the north is 700 miles long; along 
the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on the 
Mediterranean 384 miles. 

It has the highest mountain in Europe west of tne 
Caucasus, Mont Blane (alt. 15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are seyeral peaks of 
over 10,000 feet in height. Forming the western 
border of the Rhone valley rise the Cevennes, high- 
est point being Mont Lozere (alt. 5,584 ft.). The 
Massif Central continues north as the mountains 

Auvergne, where the Plomb du Cantal attains 
a height of 6,096 feet, to the Cote d'Or, containing 
Puy de Sancy (alt. 6,188 {t.). Further north are the 
Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine: their 
crest formed the boundary line between France and 
Alsace. Thence the wo ded highlands of the Ar- 
gonne and the Ardennes bear off to the frontier. 
The western and northwestern part of France con- 
sists of fertile plains save for the hills of Normandy 
and the picturesque cliffs of Brittany. 

On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 
Cherbourg, between Cape Hague and Cape Bar- 
fleur. In the extreme northwestern projection, 
sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, is the roadstead of 
Brest, the great naval station. Further down the 
coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire, with Nantes further up the river, Rochcfort 
and Rochelle. Up the estuary of the Garonne is 
the important port of Bordeaux, fourth city of the 
republic; and at the mouth of the Adour. in the 
extreme southwest corner, is Bayonne with its 
neighboring seaside resort of Biarritz. On the 
Mediterranean coast, which on the west is low, 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great port 
till the mouths of the Rhone are passed and Mar- 
seilles, the second city of the country, is reached. 
Beyond is the great naval base, Toulon, and from 
there by Nice and Monaco to the Italian frontier 
and beyond runs the beautiful Riviera—the Cote 
d’ Azure. 


France has four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left bank 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter- 
bourg, and a dozen others, some with new fame 
from World War battles, but all of great value 
becatise of canalization, which binds them together. 
The waterways total 7,543 miles in length, of which 
canals cover 3,031. They are the property ef the 
state and a a “aid tolls Traffic in 1931 amount- 
ed to 52,6 metric tons. ° 

The southern section of the Marseilles-Rhone 
Canal was completed when the tunnel Du Rove 
was opened in April, 1927. Through this the canal 
passes beneath a rocky ridge for 44 miles; its greatest 
width is 7214 feet, and the width of the channel is 60 
feet; the roof is 3734 feet above the water. Two 
1,500-ton barges can pass. This connects the port 
of Marseilles to the Etang-de-Berre, a lake 14 miles 
northwest. The entire canal from the Rhone River 
at Arles, 50 miles long, runs at sea level except for 


‘one lock at Arles. 


THE FRENCH RAILROADS. weit 
~ France has six great railway systems constru 
under various conneations which expire at various 
dates from 1950 to 1960, when they revert to the 
state. They represent an ent cost of 25,- 
000 franes. These lines with their mileage 
in were Nord, 2,357; Est. 3,009; Paris-Orleans 
Ne O.), 4 ; 

Teng 1304: 
Aisace-Lorraine system are operated by the state, 
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; pitough the Ministry of Public Works. There were 


1933, in addition, the Paris Belt Line, 20 miles; 
the Grand Belt Line, 78 miles; secondary lines, 839 
miles, and non-concessionary road, 20° miles. In 
all 1,262 miles have been electrified, of which 925 
are on te — ES : 

Total receipts of the State railroads in 1935 were 
9,782,262,990 frs.; in 1934, 10,836,416,010 frs.; in 
peat 11,378,511,447 frs., and in 1932,’ 12,070,611,- 

rs. 


The city of Paris has two subways connecting 
with transfers at many points, constructed by the 
city and leased to the operating companies. The 
Metropolitan (‘‘Metro”) is 94.8 kilometers (60.8 
miles) long; the Nord-Sud, 16 kilometers (10.4 
miles) long. The two carried more than 2,250,000 
passengers daily in 1932. The Paris Tramway and 
Autobus Co. carried approximately 1,000,00U,000 
during the year. 

France had in 1933, 49,809 miles of national 
roads, 3,477 of departmental roads, and 338,205 
miles of local roads. There were 32,000 grade 
crossings. France, on Dec. 31, 1934, had registered 
1,410,240 passenger automobiles, 37,000 buses and 
456,221 trucks. There are 500,000 motor cycles. 
Taxes on all kinds of motor vehicles in 1932 amounted 
to nearly $40,000,000. 


of 6,448,081 tonnage, and at Rouen, 3,763 of 3,- 


965,954 tonnage. 

Paris has become the leading port of France and 
one of the world's chief seaports so far as shippi 
tonnage is handled. Its fieet of barges and sma’ 
sea-going steamers comprise 37,000 units engaged in 
bringing in goods to Paris and 12,500 for its exports. 
Over 16,000,000 tons of cargo were handled in 1932, 
compared to Rouen’s 11,000,000, Marseilles, 9,000,- 
000 and Havre and Dunkirk, 5,000,000 each. 

France has appropriated approximately $20,776,- 
000 for port extensions and improvements. The 
canalized Seine is to be dredged to a depth of 44% 
Meters between Rouen and Paris. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. 


France has made great advances in industrial 
power since the war. The industrial reconstruction 
of the devasted areas is virtually completed: 22.000 
factories having been reconstructed, new and larger 
scale factories have everywhere replaced those de- 
stroyed, with modern technical equipment. 

The industrial population had been fully employed 
until France began to feel the effects of the economic 
depression in 1931. Then June 30 showed 36,237 
unemployed, rising to 92,157 on Nov. 30 to 303,218 
on Mar. 31, 1932, and reaching its peak, 331,876 on 
Mar. 31, 1933. It declined somewhat, but on 
Feb. 28, 1934, made a new high, 350,830, and again 
a new high on Feb. 28, 1935, 502,879. The number 
on the dole fell slowly to 373,446 on Sept. 30, 1935, 
rose again to 487,374 on Feb. 28, 1936 and falling 
again to 413,351 on Sept. 30, 1936. 

The textile industry was very prosperous durin; 
1924-29. In 1929 there were in operation 11,754, 
spindles, 208,200 looms, and 286 textile printing 
machines: 212,160 operatives were Mingeies an 
298,000 tons of yarns and 1,345,000,000 metres of 
piece goods produced. The woollen industry was 
equally prosperous but the linen industry suffered 
too greatly in the World War to come back sue 
in 1926 there were about 500,000 spindles with 20,000 
power looms and 12,000 hand looms Pe 60 factories, 
nearly all in or near Lille. The silk industry, which 
escaped the havoe of war, enjoyed unprecedented 
prosperity during those years. 

French reserves of coal are calculated at 18 billion 
metric tons, of which 10 billion are difficult to mine. 
The rich basins are the Pas de Calais, which produced 
23,420,000 tons in 1931, and Lorraine. 


e reserves 
or iron ore are estimated at about 6.5 billion tons, 


4.3 billion tons being in Lorraine, where iron has 
been mined since the year 807. 

Output of coal, iron ore, pig iron and steel (for 
France and the Saar separately) in thousands of 
metric tons has been: 


ienite5tue0 47256 47.990 38,604 46,212 
‘oal & Lignite.5i,Uo0 47,256 i 48, R 5 
oe ONC os'5 5 38,559 27,596 30, 32,015 32,339 
Pig iron..:... 8,220 5,450 6,359 6,155 5,784 
Pig iron Saar.. 1,512 1,330 1,59: 182605 Geen 
Beeline ts. 7,812 5,550 6,576 6,147 264 
Steel Saar.... 1,536 1,440 1,671 1,944.. 


On May 31, 1935, 81 blast furnaces were in opera- 
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tion, as compared with 87 in operation in May, 1934; 
81 in 1933; 79 in 1932, and 103 in 1931, the peak year. 
France has extensive bauxite deposits, estimated 
at 60 million metric tons; output in 1935 was 512,800 
metric tons; in 1934, 528,400 tons; in 1933, 490,500 
tons; 1932, 401,400 tons; 1931, 403,600 tons; 1930, 
- 609,200 tons, and in 1929, 666,300 tons. Smelter 
roduction of aluminum in 1935 was 21,900 tons; 
n 1934, 15,100 tons; in 1933, 14,300 tons; 1932, 
14,500 tons: 1931, 24,000 tons; 1929, 24,600 tons, 
and in 1928, 29,100 tons. 
Available water power is estimated at 5,098,000 
kilowatts, without considering sites at which less 
‘than 500 kilowatts can be developed. Of this 
2,500,000 kilowatts is available in the Alps and Rhone 
regions; 996,000 in the Pyrenees region; 700,000 in 
Massif Central; 506,000 in Vosges and Rhine, and 
100,000 in the Jura region. i 
~. The equipment now in operation has a capacity of 
2,000,000 kilowatts, over 21% of the available water 
power. Output in 1934 was 15,300 million kw. On 
Jan. 1, 1931, 33,000 communes out of 37,981 were 
electrified. 
AGRICULTURE. 


France, including Alsace-Lorraine, has about 54,- 
755,528 acres devoted. to crops according to the 
1928 census or about 40.5% of the rural area? 27,- 
193,890 acres were permanent meadow or pasture 
land; 3,912,430 acres were in orchards and vineyards; 
25,830,407 acres in forests (of which 4,942,088 acres 
belonged to communes and 2,471,043 acres to the 
State) while 11,281,000 acres were returned as waste 
and uncultivated. France is characterized by smail 
farm units the ayerage area being 24 acres. There 
are 5,500.000 farm proprietors. 

The acreage in wheat in 1935 was 13,199,680; in 
rye, 1,682,310; in barley, 1,793,220; in oats, 8,177,- 
930, and in potatoes, 3,475,290. The harvests, in 
thousands of metric tons, for four years have been- 


1933. 1934. 1935. 

9,861.1 9,000.0 7,586.8 

* 897.6 829. 736.1 

1,145.1 -°1,136.8 1,073.1 

5,673.7 4,154.8 4,608.3 

434. 519.4 532.8 

14,821.9 15,386.8 14,018.9 

. 7,590.8 6,555.5 8,350.0 8,659.3 

The production from about 3,717,350 acres of 


vineyards in 1935 was 1,929,418,429 U. S. gal.; in 
1934, 1,984,900,000 gal.; in 1933, 1,312,836,200 gal.; 
in 1932, 1,258,490,000 gal.; in 1931, 1,567,406,000 
gal.; in 1930, 1,205,623,610 gal. and in 1929, 
1,694,135,174 gal. 

The harvest of apples and pears in 1934, other 
than what was used for making 509,388 gallons of 
cider, was 394,000 metric tons; plums, 79,300 tons; 
peaches, 89,300 tons; apricots, 28,500 tons; cherries, 
87,000. tons, and nuts, 52,500 tons. 

Engaged in silk cultivation in 1935 were 11,758 
producers and the output was 651,000 kilograms of 

_raw silk, valued at 1,877,000 francs (975,000 valued 
at 1,899,000 frances in 1934, and 948,000 valued at 
4,829,000 frances in 1932). 

The, census of livestock in 1935 returned: Horses, 

2,810,000; asses, 211,000; mules, 123,000; cattle, 
15,670,000; sheep, 9,558,000; goats, 1,316,000, and 
. pigs, 7,043,000. 

The output of raw beet sugar from sugar works 

in 1935 was 869,400 metric tons; in 1934, 1,100,606 
tons; in 1933, 833,600 tons; in 1932, 920,000 tons; 
in 1931, 787,000 tons, and in 1930, 1,084,100 tons. 


VITAL STATISTICS, 


A few figures will set forth the burden the war 
laid upon France. Her pre-war population, census 
of 1911, was 39,601,509. During the war the birth 
rate was less than one-half the normal, and in 1919 
Sea (736,541) exceeded births 


32,935. Recent figures, as compared with 1913 
(population, 1913, 41,480,272; in the ’20s, 39,209,518; 
and in the ‘30s, 41,000,840), ‘are: 

Mar- Living B’th D'th Exe's of 
Year. riages. Births. R’te. Deaths. R’te. Births. 

1913 ...812,036 790,355 19.1 731,441 17.6 58,914 
1920...623,869 834,411 21.3 674,621 17.2 ,790 
1925...353,167 768,983 19.6 708,919 18.0 064 
1930...342,698 748,911 18.1 649,125 16.5 99,786 
1931.. .326,358 730,349 17.4 680,710 16.3 49,639 
1932 314,878 722,248 17.2 660,882 15.8 61.364 


.:.314, ; -2 6 
1933. ..315,466 682,680 16.3 661,262 16.1 24, 
...298,192 677,265 16.1 634,525 15.1 32'740 
In (sit Be deaths Rte aN Ae | There 
were 20, vorces i ,848 1 ' 
21,212 in 1931. ey eg 
The number of men from nineteen to fift; - 
ized for the defense of France was B50LD4S: the 
number of men killed, 1,364,000; the number muti- 
lated, 740,000; the number wounded, 3,000,000. Of 
the killed 669,000 were farmers, 235,000 industrial 
workers, 159,000 in commercial pursuits, 21,000 
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were civil service employees, and 40,000 were mem- 
bers of the professions. One man in every 28 in 
France was killed, 1 in every 35 in Germany and 1 
in every 67 in England. Of the 36,000 officers killed 
in the war, 93 were generals. J 

Over 700,000 men are on the pension rolls because 
of permanent disabilities, of which 404,606 are either 
legless, or armless, or have but one leg or arm, 
235,884 have consumption or lung trouble, and 
14,502 are mentally deranged. The war pension roll 
numbers 990,000 soldiers, 620,000 widows and 854,000 
dependents. For war pensions $228,000;000 is paid 
annually, while 514,000 pensioners on the eivil roll 
receive $160,000,000- 

Alsace-Lorraine, redeemed, brought back to the 
tri-color, aS Shown by the census of 1921, 1,709,749. 
Yet this census of 1921 returned the total popula- 
tion of enlarged France as 39,209,766, a loss of 
391,743. Moreover, France, always a most attrac- 
tive country to foreigners, counted as residents in 
1911, 1,152,096 foreigners, and in 1921, 1,550,449, 
an inerease of 398,353 (in Paris and its suburbs, 
620,865). This would indicate a net loss of French 
citizens amounting to 790,696. The loss to France 
was almost wholly of her workers. 

The census of March 7, 1931, returned 41,854,923, 
excluding soldiers, sailors and officials abroad, of 
whom 2,890,923 were foreigners. The urban populis 
tion was 19,984,376, and the rural, 20,759,131. 

Women in the Seine Department (Paris and its 
suburbs) exceeded men, 1931 census by 308,617. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE AND THE SAAR. 


Alsace has rich potash fields, discovered in 1904, 
which gave Germany a monopoly of this product. 
The output under French hands for 1933 was 326,- 
000 metric tons. The state acquired these de- 
posits in 1921 and turned them over to a private 
company for exploitation. The beds are estimated 
to contain 1,800 million tons of crude salts or about 
300 million tons of pure potash, and will last for 
seven centuries at the present rate of production 

Petroleum output near Woerth in 1935 was 
535,000 bbls.; in 1934, 557,000 bbls., and in 1933, 
562,000 bbls. 

Lorraine is rich in iron ore, the reserves being 
estimated at over four billion tons, and in coal. 

North of Lorraine lies the Saar Basin, about 738 
te m., with a population of 770,030 by the census of 
1926. The coal mines had an average pre-war pro- 
duction of 12,000,000 annually, and the output in 
1933, 10,561,000 metric tons. The exclusive rights 
of exploitation for 15 years was given by the Versailles 
Treaty to France as a compensation for the destruc- 
tion of the coal mines in the north of France. It was 
governed and policed by a commission under the 
League of Nations. By a plebiscite provided for by 
the Treaty and held on Jan. 15, 1935, the people in 
the territory voted to return to Germany, and the 
transfer was made March, 1935. Germany by 
private arrangement agreed to pay France 900,000,- 

francs as settlement for the mines, etc., and 
France will accept 11,000,000 tons of coal in part 
payment. 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION. 


,Hrance has an act passed in 1905 for the relief 
of the aged, poor, infirm, and incurable. The age 
limit, first placed at seventy, was five years later 
reduced_to sixty-five. This act was supplemented 
by the Old Age Pensions Act of April 5, 1910, which 
provides: a system by which both employers and 
workers Chios gia Cas ae July “ 1920, 8,349,744 

ersons were registered under it an n : 
P25, 7,735,000. sataigke 

To the Social Insurance Law which had been on 
the books since April 5, 1928, amendments designed 
to give it elasticity and make it workable were voted 
by Parliament, March, 1932. It provides compulsory 
insurance against the normal risks of illness, matern- 
ity, disablement, old age and death. The insurance 
is obligatory upon all wage earners of either sex be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60, whose annual income does 

not exceed 15,000 francs, or in cities of over 200,000 
inhabitants and industrial centers, 18,000 franes. 

Workers and employers are to pay 4% of the 
worker's standard wage each and except in the special 
scheme for agriculture the State makes no contribu- 
tion. No provision is made for unemployment in- 
surance. Labor accident insurance is not included, 
the workmen's compensation law of 1898 remaining 
in force. The contributions are estimated to bring 
in more than 540,000,000 frances yearly. In case of 
illness the insured is entitled to medical attendance 
and a cash allowance of one-half his basic salary. 

Incapacity benefit is in form of a pension ranging 
Troms a. < is ine pvorage alee 600 francs a year, 

apte e length of ; 
hay aed insured. Sie The ATS 
nder the old age insurance the worker on re 

the age of 60 will receive a pension equivalent 
40% of his average salary provided he was im- 


, 


a i ae 


ay ee 


e of 30 years. For 
those who haye made less than 30 years contribution 
the pension is lessened in proportion. In case of 
death the surviving dependents are to receive a lump 
Sum payment equal to 20% of the annual salary of the 
affects trom ‘8,000,000. to" ¢,006 000" seeking Bada 
ma i ,000, wor 

and their families. is ea 

The school system of France is highly developed. 
Primary instruction is free since 1881 and com- 
pulsory since 1882 for all children from six to thirteen: 
‘The teachers are, by the law of 1886, lay. The 
public schools, primary, secondary and superior, 
form the University of France, and are aaminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Publie Instruction, with 
the aid of a Superior Council and a force of sevon 
Inspectors-General and Inspectors. There are 
Seventeen cireumscriptions called academies, each 
with a council to deal with instruetion. Each de- 
partment has a council, presided over by the Pre- 
fect, for primary school matters, with large powers 
regarding inspection, management and mainte 
nance, and each department must maintain two 
primary normal schools, one for men and one for 


++ +++ «2,934,789, 937 


1931-32, 12 mos. (est’d) .-............. 3,014, 795,873 
atte, IDOR CORE OY aed oh ele eases 3,099,777,446 
1933, 12 mos. (est'd).................4,148,042,616 
LOG4, 12 moa. (est'd).. 2. oe cone 4,034,276,021 
2936, 12imoe.. (6t'd). io. ee 3,465,621,117 


DUSG sh TADR! COREY wes ts 3,248,609,975 
GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. 


The constitutional law under which France is 
governed was adopted in 1875 and was partially 
modified in 1879, 1884, 1885, and 1889.  Legis- 
lative power_rests in a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The 615 Deputies are elected by direct 
vote by manhood suffrage every four years. The 
314 Senators are elected for nine years, one-third 
retiring every three years; the election is indirect 
and made by an electoral body in each district 
made up of delegates chosen by the municipal 
councils of each commune, and of the Deputies, 
eouncillor-generals and district councillors of the 
department. The two Houses meet yearly on the 
second Tuesday in January and must remain in 
Session st least five months out of the twelve. 

The two Houses, united as a National Assembly, 
elect by an absolute majority a President of the 
Republie to serve seven years, meeting immediately 
whenever a vacancy occurs. The President selects a 
Ministry, generally from the two Chambers, but may 
go outside the membership. In practice the President 
summons a leader who can obtain a majority in the 
Chambers in support of his policies as President 
of the Council (Premier) and he makes up his list 
of Ministers and submits it for approval. The 
number of portfolios varies, numbering twenty in 
the present Ministry. Each Minister is responsible 
to the Chambers for his acts and the Ministry as 
a whole is responsible for the general policy of the 
Government. E 

The unit of local pic Inet Ro the Pariah 
f which the ninety departmen excludin: e 
fl Algeria) had, in 1931, in all 38,004. Of 
these 22,491 have less than 500 inhabitants; 11,469 
have between 500 and 1,500; 173 only have more 
than 20,000. Each commune elects by universal 
suffrage a municipal council which in turn elects 
a Mayor, who is both the representative of the 
commune, the agent of the central government, 
and the head of the police. Each department has 
representatives of all the Ministries and is placed 
under a Prefect nominated by the Government 
and having wide functions. The elected Conseils 
d’ Arrondissement are charged with allotting the 
direct taxes. 

The new election bill passed July 12, 1927, pro- 
vides for a division of the country into 615 electoral 
districts of approximately 100,000 voters each. Each 

arty may have but one candidate, and the one 
faving a clear majority wins. If there is no choice a 
second election must be held within 8 days, when the 
candidate ha a plurality wins. Three districts 
were created in 1931, making the number of seats 615. 

Within the space of 36 months following the elec- 
“tion of the present Chamber of Deputies, eight 
Radical Socialist cabinets and two Union cabinets 
Were defeated in the Chamber after only a brief 
tenure of office. The Premiers were: Edouard Her- 
ot, June 4-Dec. 14, 1932; Joseph Paul-Boncour, 
nee 18, 1932-Jan. 28, 1933; Edouard Daladier, Jan. 
31-Oct. 23, 1933; Albert Sarraut, Oct. 26-Nov. 23, 
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1933; Camille Chautemps, Nov. 26, 1938-Jan. 27. 
1934; Edouard Daladier, Jan. 30-Feb. 7, 1934; 
Gaston Doumergue, Feb. 9-Nov. 8, ,1934;' Pierro- 
Hitenne Flandin, Nov. 9, 1934-May 31, 1935; Per- 
hand Bouisson, June 1-4, 1934; Pierre Laval, June 7, 
1935; Albert Sarraut, Jan. 24,1936, and Leon Blum, 
June 4, 1936. 

In the past 65 years the Third Republic has sur- 
vived the fall of 100 cabinets. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


The result of the election of April 26 and May 3 
1936, was a victory for the Popular Front, a coalition 
of the Left blocs. The seats by parties as compared 
with the Chamber selected in 1928 and 1932 are as 


follows: 
1928. 1932. 1936. 
Right—Conservatives...... 18 16 aS 


Union Republican Democrats. 102 43 60 
Republican and Socialist Gr’p 31 18 13 


Center—Popular Democrats... . 18 17 13 
Center Republicans. ........ 3! 367k 
Republicans of the Center 

(Alsatians), oc eck oe 3 \ ee 5 
Left Republicans........... 64 38 44 
Left Radicals... ...2...4.. 53 48 29 

Left—Radical Socialists. ....... 124 160 111 
Left Independents. .......... er, 15 Py 
Republican’ Socialists and 

French Socialists. ........ 31 28 29 
Socialists (S. F. I. OJ....... 100 131 = 149 
Dissident Communists : ya OF: Boe 
Communists. ....... “gaa 12 10 72 

Independents... oi es cae 38 16 

Ptah. 5. ss waster eee Rar 615 615 615 


For the Right Nationalist candidates on the first 
days ballot slightly more than 2,000,000 votes were 
cast; for the Center Moderates, 2,000,000; and for 
Left slightly more than 5,500,000 of which the 
Socialists contributed over 1,500,000; the Com- 
Munists nearly 1,500,000; the Radical Socialists, 
1,486,000, and the Republican Democratic Union 
about 1,000,000. 

The 1932 Chamber contained 250 lawyers and 63 
farmers and ‘“‘agronomical technicians’’. The 1936 
Chamber has more workers than lawyers. For the 
1936 chamber there were 4,807 candidates and 
10,000,000 voters. For one seat there were 111 
candidates. The average was 8.. Women do not 
vote. The Chamber, for the ninth time in its his- 
tory, on July 30, 1936, passed the Woman Suffrage 
bill which the Senate has as many times rejected. 

The Senate, after the election of one-third of its 
members, on Oct. 29, 1935, stood: Union Repub- 
lican, 58; Right, 4; Left Republicans, 12; Union 
Democrats, 28; Left Democrats, 163; Socialists, 13; 
Comm ts, 2; Independents, 34; total, 314. Jules 
Jeanneney was elected President of the Senate, and 
Edouard Herriot, President of the Deputies. 

After the election, strikes of the “siege’’ type in 
which the workers remained in the factories and re- 
fused to work or to permit the employers to enter, 
began in the Paris metallurgical plants and spread 
all over. France, apparently beyond the control of 
the leaders until even the food supply of Paris was 
menaced. Nearly 1,000,000 workers were idle in 
their plants and additional thousands were engaged 
in the ‘‘sit down” strike in the essential services, de- 
partment stores, hotels, restaurants and the like. 
This situation faced the Chamber of Deputies when 
it met on June 1. Albert Sarraut who had carried 
on after Pierre Laval’s cabinet fell when the Radical 
Socialist ministers quit on Jan. 22, 1936, but had 
been helpless after the election, handed in the resig- 
nation of his cabinet on June 4. Leon Blum, the 
veteran Socialist formed on June 4 the cabinet given 
at the head of this article. On June 8, settlement 
was reacned in a conference between representatives 
of employers and workers, presided over by Premier 
Blum, who had promised to initiate remedial legis- 
lation. 


In the first session lasting ten weeks, the Popular ~ 
Front government had enacted 65 new laws which — 


included provisions for the forty-hour week, collec- 
tive bargaining between employers and trade unions, 


paid vacations, nationalization of armaments Manu- — 


facture, prolongation of the school age to 14 years; 
reform of the statutes of the Bank of France, penal- 
ties for fiscal evasion, revision to some degree of 
taxes, control of prices, formation of a wheat board 
and the organization of the coal market. 

Laws authorizing the dissolution of ‘‘all associa- 
tions having the character of groups of combat or 
private militias," and prohibiting the carrying of 
firearms, passed in December, 1935, 
by the Sarraut Government, which on Feb. 13, 1936 
disbanded by decree the Royalist Camelots du Roi 
which had attacked and severely injured the Socialist 
leader, n Blum. On June 19, by decree, four 
Rightist militant organizations, the Croix de Feu, 


were enforced © 
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Solidarité Francaise, Jeunesses Patriotes and Fran- 
cists were dissolved. On this the Chamber gave the 
government a vote of confidence, 375 to 192. Col. 
Francois de la Rocque, leader of the Croix de Feu, 
immediately reorganized his group into the French 
Social party, as such safe from suppression so long 
as it remains unarmed. 

The nationalization of essential war industries 
began in October when Air Minister Pierre Cot 
took over four large plants making airplanes and 
aviation motors under Government contracts. Two- 
thirds of the stock will be government-owned, the 
remainder being left to the present owners and ad- 
ministrative boards will be appointed by the State 

Premier Blum extended the duties of the Cour 
des Comptes which began, in October, the simplifi- 
eation and readjustment of the French finances and 
taxation. 

The United States and France signed a compre- 
hensive reciprocal trade agreement in Washington, 
on May 6, 1936. It covers the French Colonial 
Possessions and Protectorates, except Morocco, and 
went into effect June 15. The last commercial treaty 
between the two countries was concluded in 1857. 
France, on Oct. 3, by decree, reduced import duties 
by 20% on raw materials, by 17% on semi-manu- 
factured products, and by 15% on finished manu- 
factures, and also suspended many quota restrictions 
and modified them. 

The French and Soviet Russian governments 
signed a treaty of mutual aid against aggression in 
Paris, on May 22, 1935, and it was ratified by France, 
on Mar. 12, 36. 

‘American investment in France at the end of 1930, 
according to an estimate of the Department of 
Commerce, aggregated $471,334,000, of which 
$161,809,000 were direct, and $309,525,000 ‘‘port- 
folio” consisting of $137,656,000 National Govern- 
ment securities, $23,986,000 Provincial securities, 
$51,000,000 Municipal securities, $88,883,000 
Government guaranteed corporate securities, and 
$10,000,000 private corporate securities. 

The financial reconstruction of France under the 
Poincare governmen} beginning in 1926.is told in 
detail in the World Almanacs for 1927, 1928, 1929 
and 1930 under France. The france was stabilized 
by a practically unanimous vote in both the Chamber 
and the Senate on June 24, 1928, the new franc being 
defined as 65.5 milligrams of gold nine-tenths fine, 
which equals 3.92 cents or 25.52 francs to the gold 
dollar and 124.21 francs to the gold pound sterling. 

By a law of Oct. 1, 1936 (passed by a vote of 343 
to 252 in the Chamber), following an agreement 
reached Sept. 28, 1936, by the United States, Great 
Britain and France, the gold parity of the franc 
Which was fixed in 1928 at 0.05895 gramme of fine 
gold has been abolished. For the time being no 
new parity has been established for the franc, its 
gold content has however been fixed between the 
limits from 0.0441 to 0.0387 gramme of gold allowing 
for a depreciation from 25.19% to 34.35% of its 
previous value. The mint par of exchange had been 
6.63 cents; the average of exchange was 6.60 cents 
in 1935; 6.62 cents in July, 1936, and 6.51 cents in 
September, was, on Oct. 3, 4.67 cents. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

The Blum government put through a law to 
“democratize the Bank of France,’”’ set up as a 
privately owned institution by Bonaparte, First 
poe in 1800 and confirmed by a statute granted 
by Napoleon, the Emperor, in 1807, which perpetu- 
ated its control in the hands of the bank’s largest 
Stoekholders—the ‘'200 families’, who elected 12 
members of the 18 members of the Council of Re- 

ents. The vote in the Chamber, on July 16, was 
sh eet 111, and in the Senate, on July 23, was 175 
(a) 

A council of Administration, numbering 26, was 
set up—a governor and two vice governors appointed 
Byte government who will be highest ranking 
civil servants giving full time and entitled to pen- 
Sions; three ‘“‘censors’’ elected by the 47,000 share- 
holders who will have only a consultive voice; six 
councillors chosen from among producers, merchants 
and consumers and four chosen because of experience 
and technical competence in matters of credit; and 


_ ten representatives of the collective interests of the 


nation. In most cases the experts and councillors 
will be nominated by the Ministers of Finance, 
Commerce and Agriculture. The term of office for 
all is three years, and a third of the board is to be 


' renewed every year. Of the discarded Council, the 


12 elected regents held 150 directors seats in 95 
corporations representing 60% of the industrial 
output of France, and of the 47,000 stockholders, 
18,000 own one share each, and nearly 9,000 only 
two; each May now attend the annual meeting (one 
man, one vote), hitherto limited to the 200 largést 
stockholders 
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The capital structure and division of profits be- 
tween the State and the Bank remained unehaneae 
The new organization was completed and too 
charge Oct. 15. The first statement given out in 
October, 1936, and those for corresponding dates in 

1935 and 1934 were as follows: 


Oct. 16, Oct. 17, Oct. 19, 

1936. 1935. - 1934. 
62 338. 7 oe hols i33 049 

Gold holdings... .. A 3 i * F B 
Credit a auroed 11,902 8/132 9,643 


French commercial 

pills discounted.. 6,767,041 7,728,082 3,551,347 
Bills bought abroad 1,476,968 1,253,094 923,605 
Adv. against securs, 3,547,759 3,160,989 3,179,576 
Note circulation. . .85,372,816 82,4(15,276 79,580,491 
Credit cur’nt accts 11,832,863 13,411,554 22,568,625 
(a) Tem. adv. with- 


© 


out interest to 
State ato se 12 SANZ 1834. eon see ee ee 
Gold cover..... 64.15% 75.10% 80.75% 


(a) Represents drafts of the Treasury on the new 
10 billion france credit opened at the Bank. 3 

The Bank of France has the sole right to issue 
notes backed by its gold reserve and has a monopoly 
for the deposit of State funds. It is also the largest 
commercial bank in the country. It has 19 offices 
in Paris, and its suburbs and 159 branches; 84 
auxilliary offices, and 399 connecting offices in 
France. Its paid-up capital, Jan. 1, 1933, was 182.5 
million franes, surplus and reserves, 294,802 million 
franes; total assets, 109,346 million franes, and net 
profits for 1932, 123,773,000 frances. 

Premier Blum appointed Emile Labeyrie, Gov- 


ernor. 
THE BUDGET. 


Recent budgets, as voted, in millions of franes, 
haye been as follows: 
Calenda7 


Receipts. Expenditures. 


1932 (9 mos .41,100.9 41,097.5 

933. -45,645.8 50,486.8 
1934. -48,281.4 50,162.6 
1935. -46,991.9 47,817.0 
1036 5 FS. jotasioe ose eset 40,449.9 40,306.8 


The extraordinary budget for 1936 called for 
6,265,000,000 franes to be met-by borrowing. 

The public debt, Sept. 30, 1935, was: Foreign 
(exclusive of the war debt), 2,783,649,000 frances; 
internal, 334,694,000,000 francs. 

The general income tax is collected only from 
those having a total net income exceeding 10,000 
francs (about $400 gold) a year. The only exempt 
income is that from bonds of the Defense Nationale 
and from the 1925 4% loan. The 1934 income tax 
returned for income received during the calendar 

ear 1931 showed 1,920,408 taxpayers (1,922,170 
n 1933, and 2,080,164 in 1932), and the total net 
income subject to tax was 54,659 million francs 
(54,982 million in 1933, and 49,910 million in 1932). 

The number of those having net incomes between 
10,000 and 20,000 frances was 1,299,857, with a total 
of 22,265 million francs; between 20,000 and 50,000, 
503,465; between 50,000 and 100,000, 82,799; be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000, 32,715; between 500,000 
and 1,000,000, 1,223, fae exceeding 1,000,000, 349 
(391 in 1933, 494 in 1932, and 851 in 1929). 


France has about 800,000 cafes where wine and 


spirits are sold as well as coffee, about one to ever: 
Le abe Pia and the license averages about $60 
ARMY, NAVY AND AIR CORPS. 
The estimates for War and Defence, the Navy and 
the Air Corps for the last five years in millions of 
frances, have been: 


ee and} 
efence. Navy. Air, 
6,279 2,723 2,019 
-6,401 2,800_ 2,199 
.5,213 2,411 1,827 
6,081 2,712 1,996 
5.947 2,943 1,654 
.5,657 | 2,903 1,451 
6,953 1,372 9,136 


The figures for 1936 have been increased; about 
100,000,000 frances extra was to be spent on the 
navy, and government planned to double the air 
force, providing France with 2,000 fighting airplanes 
of the latest type. . 

The French Army is divided into the Metropolita: 
and the Colonial armies. The Motropolttan, array 
for 1935-36 is divided in the active army of 360. 496, 
of whom 300,000 are for home defense and 60,496 
a mobile reserve for overseas garrisons. The con- 
script, since early in 1935, serves two years in the 
active army, and is available for three years more. 

e then passes in first line of Reserve for 16 years, 
Hes inte the Territorial army for 8 years. 

e@ permanent army (seven-year enlistments) 
numbers 106,000 men; 76,000 for the Matrepathan 
army, and 30,000 for the Colonial army. 
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_ The Colonial army, 1935-36, partly white and 
“partly colored, had 190,182 eroluaive, of Colonial 


‘ance, m: 
ment 550,678. 
cruited partly by enlistment or by voluntary transfer 
from etropolitan army. 

The navy, in 1936, consisted of 9 modernized 
battleships (3 building): 8 10,000-ton cruisers; 6 
cruisers (5 building); 4 mine layers; 2 aircraft car- 
riers; 71 destroyers (17 Uden gt and 82,submarines 
(8 building). The Redoubtable and the Vengeur, 
the two most powerful submarines in the world, 
Were completed im 1931. Each is 276 feet long, 
with an underneath tonnage of 3,250, has a steaming 
radius of 8,000 miles, and can remain at sea for 30 
days. The personnel of the navy, 1935, numbered 
3,776 officers and 57,398 men. 

The military air service, in 1935, had a personnel 
of 34,473 officers and men (26,951 at home), and 2,321 
planes (1,847 at home) in the first line aircraft 
service. The home force is organized in four air 
commands with headquarters at Paris, Metz, Tours 
and Lyons. Of the naval air service, 4,301 men and 
135 airplanes (with 26 in reserve) are at home, and 
1,128 men overseas. 


21, 1935, succeeded Gen. 
Maxime Weyzgand, who retired on reaching the age of 
68, as Vice-President of the Higher War Council. 
The other mem are: Marshals Petain and 
Franchet d’Esperey; Generals Gamelin, Gouraud, 

beney, Claudel, Walch, MHergault, Dufieux, 
Behague, Mittlehauser, Clarence, Duchene, George, 
Billottie and Pretelat. 

The High Council of Marine consist of President, 
The Minister of Marine; Vice-President, Vice- 
Admiral Durand-Viel, Chief of General Staff; 
Members, Vice-Admirals Robert, Herr, Dubois, 
Morris and Drujon. 

The Higher Council of Air consists of: President, 
The Minister of Air; Vice-President, General Denain, 
Chief of General Staff. 

The Chamber, Mar. 7, 1928, by vote of 500 to 32 
adopted a bill providing for the nationalization of all 
needful industry in time of war, a complete mobiliza- 
tion of every French citizen, man, woman and child 
into the national defense force, and authority to take 
over by decree all railways, factories, mines, elec- 
trical plants, and other industries, and all inventions 
useful for the conduct of the war without compensa- 
tion. The Senate on Feb. 17, 1928, passed the bill 
but struck the clause providing for the requisition 
of the services of women. The Government an- 
nounced that each ministry would prepare, in peace 
time, complete plans for such mobilization. 

trench and casemate defence system extend- 
ing along a 125-mile front between the Rhine and 
Luxemburg, which it has taken five years and over 
$150,000,000 to construct, was entirely finished 
in 1933.’ Trenches link a series of casemates—shell- 
proof vaults with embrasures through which artillery 
and machine gufis may be fired—from one to 16 
miles apart. From this chain, which includes an 
elaborate system of subterranean barracks connected 
by tunnels, army officers believe a continuous bar- 
rage could be laid down along the frontier. It is so 
constructed that the troops would be hidden from 
enemy view and well protected by the fortifications 
against bombardment. Belgium is constructing a 
like defensive system to the North Sea. 

The Army in April, 1935. garrisoned the ““Maginot 
Line” as it is called, keeping 160,000 men with the 
colors for an additional four months. The Chamber 

Deputies on March 16, in reply to Germany’s 
rearmament voted to increase the military service 
term to 18 months and to two years for recruits 
called to the colors until 1939, inclusive. Supple- 
mentary credit of 4,500 million francs was voted 
for the army. 

Tourists visiting France, as compiled from vises 
and checkup through entries at ports and frontier 
stations numbered: 


Amer! 7 344 20 320 143.308 72.600 
275, E E x 
ane sass 850, 870,000 522,000 506,000 
Germans... . . 35, 18,150 _6,500......- 
Spanish...... 250,125 200,114 120,000 80,000 
So. Americans 88,125 321 20.250 10,000 
Total (incl. = 
: Toubiocks 4 1,667,831 1,542,285 944,358 730,000 
Many of the British, Germans, Belgians and 


were week-end visitors. The Tourisme 
Sines. extimated that the American tourist on an 
average spends $800 in France, and to have numbered 
100,000 in 1935. 
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The Legion of Honor in 1932 numbered 80 Grand 
Crosses; 468 Grand Officiers: 3.560 Commenders; 
21,743 Officiers; and 130,994 Chevaliers; five times 
as many as before the World War. Gen. Edouard 
Nollet was made Grand ‘Chancellor of the Order 
on Jan. 9, 1934. 


FOREIGN TRADE, 


The foreign trade of France, compared with that 
of 1913, the last year before the war, expressed both 


In francs and in dollars at the average exchange - 


rate for the year, was: 


Equivalent Ex- 

Imports. Francs. in change 

J ‘oll Rate. 

g 8,421,332,000 1,625,317,000 5.18 
920. 49.904,897,000 3,441.717,000 14.50 
930. 52,344,369,000 2,051,899,265 25.52 
; 42,199,000,000 1.654,200,8 25.52 

32. 29,808,375,000 1,168,000, 25.52 
33 28,425,410,000 1,114,000, 25.52 
1934.0... 23,097,222,000 1,517,487,48 15.80 
POSH 3s het, 20,945,251,000 1,382,386,566 15.80 
Equivalent Ex- 

Exports Francs. in change 
Dollars. ite. 

ROIS kyr 6,880,217,000 1,327,881,900 5.18 
£920. 052% 26,894.332,000 1,854,823.300 14.50 
BOBO dak 42,829,652,000 1,678,922,358 25.52 
T9SE 2 Se 30,421,000,000 1,192,503,200 25.52 
Cy ae 19,705,465,000 772,000,000 25.52 
ROSS (Nes 18,433,154,000 723,000,000 25.52 
1984 ai. 17,850,119,000 1,172,752,818 15.80 
po See 15,472,614,000 1,021,192,524 15.80 


France's trade by countries for the last four yea 
in millions of francs was: 


Countries of IMPORTS. 

Origin. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
United States.. 2,918.4 2,850.6 2,216 ,T74 
Great Britain. . 2,457.1 2,166.8 1,637 1,579 
Belgium....... 440.7 1,965.5 1,470 1,406 
Germany...... 3,618.6 3,043.7 2,218 1,738 
Argentina..... 1,066.8 580. 514 404 
Rely tec 34.7 622.3 483 404 
Brasil. >. 5). 534.7 5.1 304 348 
Spain. .... AY Sue aa 685.8 497 334 
Switzerland.... 608.8 632.2 523 506 
Geherr 28.254 14,831.3 14,333.3 138,203 12,002 

TORI sco eos 29,825.8 28,4254 23,062 20,495 
Countries of EXPORTS 
Destination. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
United States.. 957.4 868.0 836 717 
Great Britain.. 1,961.5 1,676.4 1,536 1,612 
4 140.1 1,977 1,815 
1,979 1,050 
291 314 
553 583 
832 a 
396 30 
1,266 1,037 
8,988 7,537 
Total.......... 19,693.2 18,433.2 17,822 15,473 
The value of trade with French Colonies and 
Protectorates, in millions of francs was: 
1931 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Imports. ..6,214.5 6,223.4 6,223.4 5,812 5,382.8 
Exports. ..7:318.2 6,204.4 5,973.1 5/502 4889.8 


Trade with the United poe 


Cal. Year. mports. Exports. 

1929. .$265,591,895 $171,485,155 
1930. . 223,960,243 113,774,639 
1931. 121,819,903 79,174,226 
1932. 111,561,479 44,737,999 
1933. 121,710,555 49,701,854 
cy WeieGees eee ,703,916 61,037,255 
AOGBNS are. SAL, plaids teas 116,920,014 58,332,861 


French Colonial Possessions. 


IN ASIA Sq. Mi. Population. 
Syria (Mandate)....... 27,900 9,831,623 


LRT ARES 358 3 286,410 

Erenol Indo-China.) 27: 277,504 21,599,582 

Total in Asia.......... 335,600 24,717,614 
IN AFRICA 

.... 200,000 5,063,271 

Morocco (Protectorate) eee eka abi 

48300 _ 2,410,692 

1,799,159 14,575,973 

20/464 000 

chats aaa 

‘970 — ‘197,933 

a y) 3,701,770 

8,880 68,965 


Totalin Africa......- a 


4,193,702 38,805,710 
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IN AMERICA 


St. Pierre and Miquelon... 93 3,584 
Guadelupe, etc......-...- 688 267,407 
Martinique. ......:.....- 385 234,695 
~French Guiana..........- 34,740 22,169 
Totalin America....... 35,906 -527,855 

IN OCEANIA 
New Caledonia, etc....... 8,548 57,165 
PPOWIEUL. «nics sip «a ota on 1,520 39,920 
Total in Oceania........ 10,068 97,085 
Grand total in all colonies.. 4.575.276 60,148,273 


ALGERIA. 


AREA, Northern Territory, 80,117 square miles; 
Southern or Saharan Territory, 767,435 square 
miles (included in Algeria in table printed above); 
total, 847,552 square miles. _ 

POPULATION (including military forces), census 
of March 8, 1931, Northern Territory, 5,978,833; 
Southern Territory, 574,618; total, 6,553,451. 
Of the non-native population of 920,788, French 
numbered 762,852 and other Europeans, 157,936. 


CAPITAL, Algiers, pop., 1931, 257,122. Other 
cities, Oran, 163,743; Constantine, 104,902; Bona, 
68,778, and 9 cities above 25,000. 

Governor General, M.'Le Beau, Sept. 21, 1935. 
Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extending 

for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, between 

Tunis on the east and Morocco on the west. Both 

neighbors are French protectorates (see following). 

The northern territory extends inland approximately 

350 miles; beyond, the four southern territories 

extend southward indefinitely into the Sahara 

Desert, merging into French West Africa. The 

boundaries have not been fixed but the 20° of north 

latitude may be considered as an approximate 
divisional line. These four southern territories 
form a separate colony, are sparsely peopled by 
nomads, and each is under a military commander. 

On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 miles 

wide, of yey facile plains with valleys running out 

from the hills, mainly owned by Europeans, which 
ls cultivated scientifically. Behind the Tell is the 

tabléland of the Shat with an elevation of 3,000 

feet, arid, or covered with salt lakes and swamp. 

The two chains of the Atlas Mountains, reaching to 

altitudes of 7,000 feet, divide the country from the 

Sahara. 

The Northern Territory is divided into three 
departments: Algiers, pop., 2,057,971; Oran, pop., 
1,436,661; and Constantine, 2,484,201. Each depart- 
Inent sends one senator and three deputies to the 
National Assembly which alone has the right to 
legislate for Algeria. By the law of Feb. 4, 1919, the 
pot of French citizens is accorded to natives over 

5 and monogamous, who served in the war, who are 
proprietors or farmers, who can read and write or 
who hold a French decoration. The Governor Gen- 
eral is the administrator and prepares the budget 
which is voted by the three financial delegations 
representing the French Colonists, the French tax- 

Payers other than colonists, and the Mussulman 

Datives. He has a council. 


The last five budgets in thousands of francs were: 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
4 seiraor- co Extraor- 

rr c nary. inary. dinar 
1930-31. .....1,021,883 851,738 1,021,749 951.115 
1931-32...... 1,199,056 973,615 1,195,402 951,115 
1932 (9 mos.).._ 977,980 821,790 977,850 821,790 
1933 (cal.)....1,242,969 557,358 1,242,031 357,358 
1934 (cal.)....1,353,483 381,8 1,353,219 381,800 


5 (00 

1935 ey: ...1,435,690 436,735 1,434, . 
: 1,340,011 375,698 
mn army corps of the Metropolitan army (the 
XIXth) is stationed in Algeria. It tastittiog oe 
Foreign Legion, which celebrated its centenary in 
1931 (4 regiments); 6 regiments of Zouaves; 6 regi- 
M™ments of cavalry (Chasseurs, d'Afrique); 3 of field, 
and 1 of heavy artillery, 1 battalion ot engineers, and 
1 regiment of the flying corps; 12 regiments of 
Algerian Tirailleurs, and 6 regiments of Spahis 
(Arab cavalry). In February, 1933, the strength of 
the garrison at Algiers and Tunis was 3,018 officers 
and 69,820 men. The Air Corps had 2,077 of all 
ranks in 4 groups. 
The year 1930 was the centenary of French occu- 
pation. Under French rule there has been peace and 
the country has prospered. The French have im- 
proved the ports, built 4,100 miles of excellent roads, 
and 3,023 miles of railroads. ‘They have driven 
artesian wells and brought scientific irrigation and 
aailsetp to the Tell. Agriculture has made great 


Foreign Countries—French Colonies. ” 
The French government have surveyed a route — 


for a railroad across the Sahara desert to run south 
from Oran to Gao on the Niger River, then south 
easterly along the Niger to Niamey to link up 
new railroad running through Dahomey to the 
Gulf of Guinea. For the 1,800, miles the roadbed 
would be entirely flat requiring ouly three cuts and 
one viaduct. It is expected to cost $200,000,000 and 
to require § years to build with 4,500 local laborers. 
Darkest Africa would then be within two and a half 
days of Algiers and five days of Paris. 

The harvests in 1935 were: Wheat, 912,600 metric 
tons from 4,092,790 acres; barley, 718,900 tons from 
3,102,320 acres; oats, 105,800. tons from 434,720 
acres, and tobacco, 38,570,000 Ibs. from 54,340 
acres. The wine yield in 1935 was 18,910,000 hecto- 
litres (499,602,200 U.S. gallons) from 760,600 acres 
of vineyards, and the production of olive oil was 
11,000 metric tons. Dates, pomegranates, figs and 
other fruit grow abundantly. 

The livestock census of Dec. 31, 1935, returned: 
Horses, 173,000; mules and asses, 530,000; cattle, 
850,000; sheep, 5,845,000; goats, 2,807,000; pigs, 
60,000, and camels, 179,000. 

The mineral output, 1935, was: Iron ore, 1,680,000 
metric tons; zine ore, 4,000 metric tons, and phos- 
phate rock, 505,006 tons. 

In 1934, 4,827 vessels of 8,483,891 tons entered 
the ports of Algeria. 

The budget for 1935 estimated revenues at 1,872,- 
gee 120 francs, and expenditures, 1,871,872,433 
ranes. 

Imports from France were: 1935, 2,577,906,000 
franes; 1934, 3,082,941,000 frances; exports to France 
poe 1935, 2,305,332,000 francs; 1934, 2,813,315,000 
rancs. 

imports and exports in thousands of franes were: 


Im ape 
OOO Er iin, okitanteh cee mane 5,858,000 3,877,000 
TOR oa aliate aia, amine 5,711,000 4,272,000 
LOST? Su cea ess cnt haere 4,872,000 3,402,000 
QR eer pe ce heat oomeeee 4,253,00 .7 66,000 
DOSS PRT aie crs alors wretetoce 3,973,300 3,442,516 
The trade of Algeria and Tunisia with the United 
States was: 
Cal. 
Year. Imports. Expor 
VED IG Anite SG Aerio nec $10,848,953 $4,382,277 
bh) a en ee | Fe 8,269,55 4,018,808 
DOS Te io creche ioktte Oe cee 4,519,912 1,818,408 
FOG 25 lee Shi Selon, rae ee 2,719,705 1,211,392 
TORS i, Sc osthise ae eames ete 2,189,827, 1,325,960 
Ee Oe ete sie Bie ioe refoners B »954,840 ,764,36 
UL Ie os Sa age, sete ae 2,532,811 3,026,185 
TUNISIA. 
AFRIKTYA. 


(French Protectorate.) 

ARBA, about 48,300 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of March 22, 1931, 2,410,692, 
of which the European Population was 195,293 
French, exclusive of the military, 91,427; Italian, 
1,178; Maltese, 8,643); Natives, 2,215,399 
(Arabs and Bedouins, 2,159,151; Jews, 56,242.) 

CAPITAL, Tunis, pop,, 1931, 202,405 (Fren 
33,649; Italians, 46,457; Maltese, 5529). oy 

Bey, Sidi Ahmed, succeeded his cousin Sidi Moham- 
med el Habib, who died in February, 1929. 

Be Resident General, Marcel Peyrouton, July 23, 


Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 
north and east, on) the southeast Italian Libya, on 
the south the Sahara Desert and on the west Algeria, 

The French were obliged to send a military force 
into the country in 1881 to protect Algeria from the 
raids of the Khroumier tribes, which resulted in a 
treaty signed May 12, 1881, placing Tunis under 
the protectorate of France. Most of the tribes have 
settled down to agriculture and stock raising. Dif- 
ficulties of administration which followed the old 
Turkish system have been great, but the French 
have met them with skill and have made the coun- 
try prosperous. 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountainous 
north, excellent land for fruit culture in the north- 
east peninsula, high tablelands and pastures in 
the centre, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture; over 5,000,000 acres are 
devoted to cereals and vegetables; 420,000 to 16 
million olive trees; 47,000 to 2,600,000 date paims; 
75,392 to vineyards, 2,725,000 to cork and pine for- 
ests, and 11,535,000 acres to pasturage. 

The livestock census, 1932, returned: Horses 


102,932; mules, 50,692; donkeys, 186,604; ‘cattle, - 


542/878; goats,’ 1,668,469 
2,931,041; pigs, 23,814. 


; camels, 169,485; sheep, 


with the © 


4 ps ee ag 
= — - 
from the rich phosphate de 
) m ti ri posits in 
as 1,500,000 metric tanec 766,000 in 1934; 
1,810,000 in 1933, and 1,678,000 in 1932): of iron 
c 8,000 E555, 291,000 and 209.0 
lead, 8,000 (6,410, 14,900 and 14,100). 
output of marine salt was 80,000 tons, of which 
about 40,000 tons were exported. 
: _ The eg A mileage in 1934 was 1,289. Motor 
transport is increasing rapidly, and in 1934, 7,110 
_ -vesse of 4,658,267 tons in the:foreign trade entered 
N the twenty-one ports, of which Tunis and Sfax are 
the most important. 
+ The budget for 1937 was estimated as, revenues, 
359,477,400 frances; expenditures, 399,464,861 francs. 
a Public debt, Dec. 31, 1930, was 538,958,000 


Tancs. 
The foreign trade in thousands of francs was: 


1,772,000 
1,368,917 
1,250,510 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa to 
the Soudan at about 24° east longitude and from 
the southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria. 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 


685,885 
674,297 


Africa. It has been formed by consolidation of 
existing colonies as follows: 

Colony. Sq. M Pop., 1931. 
Senegal, incl. Dakar Dist... .. 77,818 1,638,255 
DWStiritania... o.. 065 0.ee bo one 322,344 323,819 
Hrench Guines, 9. 2... 2... 96.865 2,236,968 
PROD MOORNG,- cos OES eae. Le 189,029 3,878,232 
D SIAHOWEY os visie.s x sate wo elen 47,144 1,112,000 
Prench Sudan... 2: 2..% «ses 582,437 3,564,159 
SOS CEPROn ae SP ad 3,53 1,821,226 

USGI oh ee Sie Mey once a-asass 1,799,159 14,575,973« 


Upper Volta (113,188 sq. m., pop., 3,000,243) in 
1933 ceased to be sa Colony and its territory was 
A hag Nag between Ivory Coast, French Sudan and 

ger. : 

The population included 21,088 Europeans, of 
which 70% were French, with 53,982 in the whole 
Dakar district (61 sq. m.). The capital has about 
40,000 population. The Governor General is Marcele 

* de Coppet, 1936. There is a Lieutenant Governor for 
each Colony. There is a general budget for ali 
which, including the local and the supplementary 
budgets, 1935, was estimated to balance at 812,384,- 
000 francs 


The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, rub- 
ber, cotton, cacao, timber, and most important, 
peanuts, of which 429,504 metric tons were shipped 

- out through Senegal. The chief imports are food- 
stuffs, textiles. machinery and hardware, and spirits. 

Imports, 1934, 607,185,000 francs; 1933, 633,026,- 
000 franes; 1932, 575,049,000 franes; exports, 1934, 

- 584,275,000 frances; 1933, 498,950,000 francs; 1932, 
_ 447,337,000 francs. In 1934, 10,172 vessels of 
10,392,038 tons entered the ports. The colony had, 
in 1935, 3,793 miles of railways. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
: (French Congo.) 

French Equatorial Africa extends from Spanish 
Guinea, just south of the Cameroon, to Belgian 
Congo. Its eastern boundary is the Ubangi 4s 
Congo Rivers and the Soudan. On the west is the 
eon French acquisition began in 1841 and 
its territory has since been extended by exploration 
and occupation, and the limits defined by in 
. national convention. That ‘part (107,270 square 
miles) ceeded to Germany as compensation for ac- 

knowledgment of the Morocco protectorate in 1911 

was restored to France ip the Treaty of Versailles 

and incorporated in this territory. France, on Jan. 

15, 1910, renamed the French Congo French Equa- 
torial Africa and subdivided it into three colonies 
under one administration, subsequently adding 
Chad as a-colony. The territory was consolidated 

into one administrative unit, and a governor-general 
: with its capital at Brazzaville on June 30, 1934. 
’ The constituent colonies are: 


_M.__ Pop. (1931 

ad ee Sadie 3 387 383 
Middle Congo. 227/22! 861,909 

, i-Shari......... 1,090,084 
; ee Eee Ween s 1'053,006 
eS ee ; 3,192,282 


Eur ber 3,300. 

There ; oe 30,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory 


¥ 


olonies.  =-s—s«AT 
The general budget for 1935 was balanced t 
178,434,825 francs. Imports, regated 2 


934, agg 
101,209,449 franes, and exports, 168,162,437 francs. 


CAME ROON—French Mandate. < 


Cameroon is that part of the former German 
Colony Kamerun (captured in February, 1916), ‘ 
154,444 sq. m., allotted to France as a Mandate my 
by the Treaty of Versailles. As noted above, part ‘s 
of the old colony, 107,270 sq. m., which had been .——— 
ceded to Germany by France in 1911 was returned a 
to her by the treaty and is corporated in French ’ 
Equatorial Africa;,and a strip of 34,237 sq. m. 
British Cameroons was added to Nigeria. It was 
constituted an autonomous territory by decree of 
March 28, 1921. It is governed by a Commissioner. 
The capital is Yaounde. Its population, 1932, was 
2,222,408, including 2,159 Europeans. 

The colony has two peapoey Douala and Kibri, 
2,777 miles of roads and 292 miles of railroads. Its 
chief products are palm oil, ground nuts, almonds. 
hides, cacao and ivory. Imports, 1933, 75,263,000 
franes; exports, 77,562,000 frances. 

Ot Togolana, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 20,464 sq. m., 
about two-thirds. It is attached to French Dahomey, 
and is a mandated territory with a population esti- — 
mated at 750,000. ; ines 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. ; 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 
Abyssinia and British Somaliland and is separated by — 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 

The area 18 8,880 sq. m., and population, 1931, 
68,965; the capital is Jibuti (pop., 11,336), ne > 
port on the Gulf of Aden. acquired in 1862 but no 
developed until 1884. The budget, 1935, was b. ; 
anced at 12,380,000 francs. The governor was . 
Silvestre, 1935. Tha 

The Colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. Imports, 1934, 127,392,000 in 


frances; exports, 121,776,000 franes, partly eae 
goods brought down to Jibuti by the railroad, 485 
miles long, from Addis Ababa. In 1934, 465 steam 
vessels of 1,881,480 tons entered Jibuti. ee 

Trade of French Africa with the United States: 
not elsewhere specified was: \ t 
Cal. Year. 
1929 


ee Exports. 


Imports. 
ee 


2:765,825 
3'532,710 


MADAGASCAR. f ; a 

AREA, estimated, 241,094 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 3,701,770 (inc! diez: 

Mayotte and the Comoro Islands), of which 23,076 

were French and 13,460 foreigners. y oe 
CAPITAL, Antananarivo; population, 92,475. Por 

Tamatave, Diego-Suarez, Majunga and Tu en 
Governor General, Leon Cayla, Feb. 10, 1930. — 

Madagascar, an island off the east coast of Afri 
from which it is separated by the Mozambiqu 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its great- _ 
est breadth. It is therefore nearly as large as th A 
State of Texas. To it ae eis He governm, 
the prosperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands _ 
with an ae, in all of about 838 square miles, ange #: 
with, in 1931, 130,253 inhabitants; also pietae 
(113 square miles). J ie : ‘ on 

Madagascar came under a French protec’ 
1885. Together with its dependencies, it 
clared a French colony on Aug. 6, 1896. 
ministered by a Governor-General 

er 


in 1933. 

(380 tons) and phosphates (14,000 tons.) ‘ 
The railroad mileage in 1934 was 430; all St: 
owned and operated. In 1934, 7,543 vessels of 3,85: 
488 tons entered the ports. ciao 2 
The 1935 budget balanced at 267,755,000 francs, 

and that for 1934 at 270,500,000 francs. pana b 
debt amounted to 557,390,628 francs, princip 
for public works. Skee. 


—_— 
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‘ called Residents Superior. 
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has been: 
Paace tp fren bee Troports. Exports. 
807,354,929 439,978,455 
602,782,842 369,668,899 
507,322,279 361,349,497 
344,770, 320,070,397 
368,511,000 317,911,000 
311,601,000 345,198,000 
A FAge with the United States Vere Btome 
$629. eee ee $654,180 $326,274 
1930.. Re Gee ocean | SocOe 06: 
LSI age Bae ie, TE Oe er eee eae 337,366 Bip 
1932 325,738 96,251 
eo eratee essa ts, afehe, 6, = oun 289,211 132,604 
GRE CF 6 ar cere eee ete 463,363 342,551 
MMe eT aihtteatte tats a cscs eee a veny oe 353,54 422,584 
REUNION. 


ARBA, 970 square miles; 48 miles long, 24 wide. 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 197,933, of which 

194,272 were of French European origin. 

Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
as it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. It is ad- 
ministered by a Governor and an Elective Council. 
The chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilla, and spices. The chief imports, rice 
and cereals. } 

Imports, 1934, 156,542,596 franes; exports, 143,- 
074,917 francs. Sugar exports, 1934, 71,788 metric 
tons, were valued at 105,096,232 frances, and spirits, 
59,177 hectolitres, at 18,374,454 franes. In 1934, 
184 vessels entered and cleared the ports. The 
budget, 1935, was balanced at 63,634,000 frances. 


FRENCH INDIA. 
AREA, 196 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 1931, 286,410 
CAPITAL, Pondicherry; population, 43,499. 
The French possessions in India lie along the 


‘Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 


southeastern part, to the north of the island of 
Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company in 1674, 
and after changing hands eight times finally rested 
in the control of France in 1814. The colonies are 
divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, popula- 
tion, 1929, 188,064; Karikai, 58,228; Chandernager, 
27,353; Mahe, 11,959; and Vanaon, 4,816. The 
administration is in the hands of a Governor, and 
there is a General Elective Council. The colonies 
send one Senator and one Deputy to Parliament at 
Paris. Agriculture is the chief industry and oil 
seed the chief export. Pondicherry has five cotton 
mills; 71,213 spindles. There are forty-three miles 
of railroad, and in 1933, 286 vessels entered and 
cleared the ports. Imports, 1933, were valued at 
108,615,000 francs and exports at 127,418,000 frances. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 


AREA, 277,504 sq.m. POPULATION, 21,599,582. 
Cochin-China (Col.) 26,476 sq. m. (1931) 4,467,352 
Annam (Protect)  39,758sq. m. (1932) 5,119,801 
Cambodia (Protect) 67,550sq. m. (1931) 2,806,000 
Tonkin (Protect) 40,530 sq.m. (1932) 8,012,429 
Laos (Protect) 103,000 sq.m. (1931) 944,000 
Kwangchow (lease) 190 sq.m. (est’d) 250,000 

CAPITAL, Hanoi, Tonkin, pop. 1932, 123,210; 

rt, Saigon, Cochin-China, pop., 1931, 123,298 
10,600 French, 515 other Europeans). 

Governor General, Jules Brevie, Aug. 8, 1936. 
French Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 

part of Asia’ with China on the north, Siam on the 

west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 

Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, as 

shown above. It is as large as Texas. The popula- 

tion includes about 42,000 Europeans. 

The whole country is under a Governor-General 
with a Secretary-General and a superior Council, 
and each state has a head, that of the colony being 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 
There is a common 
passes for Indo-China, which in 1935 balanced at 
55,916,210 piastres. The piastre was stabilized at 
10 franes (39.2 cents gold) in 1930. The debt on 
Jan. 1, 1934, was 1,829,119,000 francs and 5,450,000 
piastres. 

Annam has a King, Bao Dal (Than Thai), (born 
1913, succeeded to the throne Nov. 6, 1925), who 
governs the country with the assistance of his min- 
isters under the guidance of the French Resident 
Superieur. He married N’Guyen Huu Hao, 18-year- 
old daughter of a Cochin China merchant, a Cath- 
olic, educated in a French convent, on March 24, 
1934, They have a son. 


€ 
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Colonies. 


Cochin-China was ceded to France in 1862 by 
the ie, King of Annam. It has the chief port, 


TA eS 


Saigon. 
[ } , Monivong, who succeeded » 
Campbodia has a King i Ey ri oe rhe 


his father, Sisowath, on his death 

land is very fertile but only a part is cultivated. 
Some cotton is grown. Fishing is the principal native 
industry. The ruins of a former civilization which 
had developed a striking distinctive art, are very 
extensive; those of Angkor being especially famous. 

Tonkin became a French protectorate in 1884. 
Its chief town, Hanoi, which was made the capital of 
Indo-China in 1902 instead of Saigon, is a fine, 
large, well-built modern city. Though its wealth 
is in agriculture, like the other provinces, it has 
valuable hard coal deposits, producing in 1932 
1,680,000 tons. From the rich limestone quarries 
in 1931, 152,000 tons of cement were produced. 
There are also valuable zinc mines. 

Exports of plantation rubber from Indo-China 
in 1932 was 14,376 tons and in 1933, 17,000 tons; 
there were 8,300,600 trees on 75,000 acres of plan- 
tations. 

Laos, a protectorate since 1893, has extensive 
teak forests, and gold, tin and lead are being worked. 

The Mekong River is its great highway. 

Kwangchow, leased from China in 1899, has a 
free port. 

The provinces have been _a customs union since 
1887, and in 1885, when France forced China to 
give entirely her sovereignty over Annam, agreements 
were made for a reduction in tariff rates for goods 
entering China from Tonkin. France in 1895 ob- 
ee aed special privileges for railroads in southern 

a. 
The railroad mileage in 1934 was 1,772, two-thirds 
of which is-Government-owned. The French have 
built 6,076 miles of Colonial roads and 14,880 miles 
of local roads through the jungles and rice fields. 
In 1934, there entered the port of Saigon, 1,006 
steamers of 4,009,028 tons. 

Imports: 1935, $8 89,921,000; 1934, $S 91,425,800; 
exports, 1935, $8 126,825,700; 1934, $S 106,060,000. 
Rice exports in 1935 were valued at $S 64,808,600, 
and in 1934, at $S 45,112,600; maize, 1935, $S 14,- 
490,000; 1934, $S 19,740,300; rubber, 1935, $8 13,- 

87,700; 1934, $S 9,523,500. 

Imports from France, 1935, were valued at 438,- 
ree francs, and exports to France at 569,720,000 

‘anes. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
3! SES RS ae ae heer $2,525,034 $29,4 
TOS crue sae snie Exacle’s commas ora 1,549,413 218,608 
OS oo orm corsrat Aloe ease Pag ide 966,691 236,141 
Pao icukey mim ad ed henner eres 1,484,321 75,932 
12 8 pag eae on peeve 09,615 145,249 
POSE Se 5 nls cnet a Ee TS 1,636,462 1,037,890 
TOSS. hie ce eh eee 1,406,336 2,274,533 
GUADELOUPE. 


AREA, entire group of islands, 688 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1932, 267,407. 
CAPITAL, Basse-Terre; population, 1932, 9,268; 

Port Pointe-a-Pitre, 30,465. 

Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by a nar- 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group of 
the Windward Islands in the West Indies, between 
Antigua and Dominica. They have been in the 
possession of France since 1634 and are represented 
in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and two Depu- 
ties. The Government consists of a Governor and 
an elected Council. The soil is very productive. 

In 1934, 29,316 metric tons of sugar were exported. 
Coffee, cacao, rum, vanilla and logwood also are ex- 
|e Sa Imports in 1934 were valued at 150,307,000 
"athe budaet for 1982 bolenont oe a2 345,195 tr 
The debt, Jan. BD 1985, was 5,000,283 frdnes. see 
e trade o: u. ou 
the United States was: satire Mi ah 


Cal. Year. Imports: Exports. 
TORB Cog... Ue aE $3,358,532 $105,431 
TESO FG 9.s 5 teak is ee oe ,107,852 104,778 
POS cw so ee aoe ee 25174'782 47247 
TES. Sia eeaien eae 333,543 1539 
1933 die” ee er 2,189.833 ae 
rt: ae ep ek Either "393 

MARTINIQUE. ™>é 


AREA, 385 square miles. é 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 234,695. 
CAPITAL, Fort-de-France, population. 43,358. 
Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 


—e 


_ The chiet 


ee SS ee ee 


The island is the birthplace of the Empress Josephine. 
' In 1934, 36,654 metric tons of sugar were exported, 
and 3,740,000 gal. of rum. Imports in 1933 were 
valued at 191,821,000 francs? and exports at 200,- 
505,000 francs. In 1933, 723 vessels entered the 


ports. 
The budget for 1933 balanced at 97,665,730 francs. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 


AREA, St. Pierre, 10 square miles; Miquelon. 83. 

POPULATION, census of 1926, St. Pierre, 3,040; 
Miquelon, 544; total, 3,584. 

CAPITAL, St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky, 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. Town- 
Ships were abolished on July 18, 1936, and an admin- 
istrator, assisted by a council rules the Islands. The 
cxperte, cod, fresh and salt, and fish products in 
1933 were valued at 115,000,000 francs, and the 
imports at 138,000,000 frances. The local budget 
for 1934 was balanced at 8,370,260 francs. 


Trade with the United States was: ° 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
1920...... “ 9,500 $28,387 
1930 270,330 66,375 
1931 204,673 4,261 
1932. 217,035 485 
1932. 203,45 428 


3, 338, 
238,799 1,419,627 
226,933 28,475 
’ FRENCH GUIANA. 

AREA, 34,740 square miles. 

POPULATION, 1931, 22,169, excluding Indians 
CAPITAL, Cayenne; population, 1931, 10,744. 
Goternor, M. L. J. Bouge, 1931. 

French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
on the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has lost heavily in population in the last 
decade, the census of 1911 returning 49,009 in- 
habitants. It sends one Deputy to the Chamber 
at Paris. The colony has a Governor and a Council 
General of sixteen elected members. France has 
had 2 penal colony there since 1885, and in 1931, it 
eared for 5,954 convicts, y 8, acres are 

ultivated. Placer gold mining is the most important 
iatery. The product in 1935 was 14,389 fine ozs. 
The forests are iarge and rich in cabinet timber. 

Imports, 1934, were valued at 44,278,632 francs, 

and exports, 22,330,774 francs. The budget for 


1935, balanced at 15,870,100 francs. 

‘frade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
DUEL iv ipieth SB s stale & =< <pialle wes oa $172,704 $132,227 
oo. PERS a aa eee eres 161.633 84,737 
Si etn. thes arse a oie * Ries 6 54 67,744 
Mead haniite dive das peste ear as a 83,526 13,400 
EEE Aaa 208 Care's igre 842,80 * oe 73,710 36,784 
Kos Se eee ee 129,207 81,317 
1938 “i ee per ts ig, Pee OFS 634 16,420 


OCEANIA—TAHITI, ETC. 


AREA, estimated, 1,520 ig ae Tues 

J)PULATION, census , 920, of whom 
Pe 308 were natives, 5,280 French, 301 English, 

169 Americans, and 4,056 Chinese. 

CAPITAL, Papeete, Island of Tahiti; population. 

7,061, of whom 4,848 are French. 

Governor, Henri Camille Santot, 1935. 

The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together in 
1903 as one homogeneous colony under one Governor, 
with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of the 
Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 

juesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. 
‘exports Fao copra, mother of pearl, 
, cocoanuts and oranges. 

‘The budget for 1933 was balanced at 15,400,000 
francs. ‘There is no debt but a reserve of 7,000,000 
francs. Imports, 1934, 20,133,000 francs; exports, 
16,879,000 francs. 
ane 8,548 sq. m 


s ., and popula- 
926, 57,165, is 248 miles long and 
erage breadth of 31 miles. It is about 
between Australia and the Fiji Islands. 
Its dependencies are: The Isle of Pines, the Wallis 
ae ig aa eg oor eee 
France in 1854, and _ oe. colony was tained 


‘on Nou Island’ until 
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The Colony is administered by a Governor (B. 
Siadous {1933), and an elective council general 
Noumea (pop. 10,708) is the capital, 

Mining is becoming the chief industry. The blast 
furnaces, in 1934, producing 6,550 tons of nickel, 
and the mines, in 1935, 55,200 tons of ehrome ore. 

Imports, 1934, were valued at 53,939,505 frances; 
exports, 47,555,555. francs. 

n 1934, 108 vessels of 270,126 tons entered the 


ports. The local budget for 1934 balanced at 29,- 


446,400 francs. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group with 
40 aggregate area of 5,700 sq. m., having a native 
population estimated at about 60,000, and a white 
population, 1930: British, 219; French, 931. The 
group has been a condominium since 1906 and ad- 
ministered jointly by High Commissioners of France 
and Great Britain. Chief products are copra, cot- 
ton, cacao and coffee. 
od of French Oceania with the United States 


Cal. Year. Imports. Expo! 

1 A ee NR ec $1,018,806 $1,727,501 
RUB awh Pa Sistas sm 1o8's <a 846,740 1,670,988 
BBL GR Ske narsn.e RAC aT 624,779 9347,535 
gE READ OS 5 454,014 37,902 
BRS cae eae Saas es Salar ane 363,528 414,689 
PE BAe ee, Ne 566,276 343,413 
SUSE 5 Sass are ene acres eae 739,778 1,294,221 


GERMANY, REPUBLIC OF 
DEUTSCHES REICH. 


AREA, 186,627 sq. m.; land area, 181,714 sq. m., 
including the Saar, 738 sq. m. 

POPULATION, census of June 16, 1933, 65,143,052, 
excluding the Saar, pop., censusof£1935,816,020. By 
religions: Protestants, 40,865,151 (62.7%) Catho- 
lics, 21,172,087 (32.5%); Jews, 499,682 (0.7%); 
other Christian sects, 34,927 (0.1%); other pro- 
fessions of religion, 2,646,614 (4.%). 

CAPITAL, Berlin; area, 348 sq. m. (224,720 acres); 
pop., census of June 30, 1935, 4,242,501. 

ook eT ee (Nazi) Government, formed Jan. 

Reichsfuhrer and Chancellor of the Reich, Adolf Hitler, 
to which was united the office of the Reich Presi- 
dent upon the death of F. M. von Hindenberg. 
Confirmed in these offices for life. 

Minister of the Interior, Dr. Wilhelm Frick. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Konstantin Baron yon 
Neurath. 

Minister of Justice, Dr. Franz Giirtner. 

Minister of War, Lieut.-Gen. Werner von Blomberg. 

Mintsier of Finance, Ludwig Count Schwerin yon 
Krosigk. 


Minister of Labor, Franz Seldte. 
Minister of Communications and Posts, Paul Baron 
von Eltz-Riibenach. 


Minister of Avtation, Col. Gen. Herman von Géring. | 


(He is also Premier for Prussia, and Commissar for 
carrying out the “Four-Year Plan” for economic 
development.) 

Minister for National Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda, Dr. Josef Goebbels. 

Minister of National Economy, Dr. BHjalmar Schacht 

Gat of the Reichsbank), appointed Aug. 2, 


Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Walter Darré, appointed 

June 28, 1933. 

Ministers without Portfolio, Rudolph Hess, Hans 

Kerrl, Dr. Hans Frank. 

The German Empire, on July 1, 1914, consisted 
of the Kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wurttemberg; the Grand Duchies of Baden, Hesse, 
Mecklenburg-Sechwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Sax- 
ony and Oldenburg; the Duchies of Brunswick, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha and Anhalt; the Principalities of Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Wal- 
deck, Reuss (Elder line), Reuss (Younger line), 
Schaumburg-Lippe and Lippe, the Free Cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck and the Reichsland 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Its total area was 208,780 
square miles and its population, estimated on that 
date, was 67,812,000. The war cost Germany 
27,275 square miles snd 6,471,581 in population. 

It lost Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 
square miles, and 1,874,014 population; Bupen 
and Malmedy, ceded to Belgium. 
and 60,924 population; part of Eastern and Upper 
Silesia, ceded to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 
8,853,354 population; Memel, ceded ie the Allies, 
1,057 square miles, and 140,746 population; Danzig, 
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raade a free city, 794 square miles, and 330.252 |. 
population; Schleswig northern ‘zone, ceded to 


Denmark by the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 
166,895 population; part of Upper Silesia, ceded to 
Raed oslovalis: 110 square miles, and 45,395 popu- 
ation. 

The Saar Basin, area 738 sq. m., pop., over 95% 
German, in 1926, 770,030 (est., 1933, 826,000), was 
separated from Germany after the World War, and 
administered by the League of Nations through a 
eommission, which the French had the right to work 
the coal mines for 15 years in recompense for the 
destruction of the coal mines in North of France. 
The Saar, after a plebiscite by a vote of 477,119 to 
48,637 on Jan. 13, 1935, declared its desire to rejoin 
Germany, was returned to Germany by the League 
on Mar. 1, 1935. Joseph Buerckel was made Reich 
Commissioner. The German Government agreed 
that it remained part of the demilitarized zone. 

The plebiscite in Upper Silesia, March, 1921, 
resulted in a majority for retention in the Reich, 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 
ce i a@ population of 891,669 was annexed to 

oland. 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
under the ‘sanctions’ of the Treaty of Versailles 
on Jan. 11, 1923, and extended subsequently, is a 
territory of approximately 965 square miles with 
4,000,000 inhabitants. It was evacuated Oct. 14, 1925. 

The Conference of Ambassadors, on Nov. 11, 

, 1925, received a satisfactory reply from the German 
Government on the question of disarmament, and 
on Nov. 14 announced that the evacuation of the 
Cologne zone would begin at once. The British 
troops left Jan. 30, 1926, their soldiers accompanied 
by 800 German wives. The French evacuated 
Bonn soon after, and the Belgians Krefield, re- 
storing the north Rhineland zone to Germany. 

The Inter-Allied Commission of Military Control, 
numbering 150 officers, left Berlin on Jan. 31, 1927, 
leaving the matter of oversight to the League of 
Nations. During the seven years of its control, 33,000 
inspection trips were made and the Commission had 
ordered the destruction of 54,000 guns, 100,000 
machine-guns, 14,000 airplanes, 27,000 aircraft 
engines, 174,000 gas-masks, 588,000,000 rounds of 
small ammunition, 39,000.000 shells and mines, 
36,700 tons of gunpowder, 6,000,000 small’ arms, 
28,469 mine-throwers, and 59,000,000 fuses. 

An agreement had been reached on “‘regulation of 
the manufacture and export of munitions by the 
Reich,” and for the destruction of 34 of the 88 con- 
crete gun emplacements built around Koenigsburg 
and Custrin which was completed in May, 1927. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE REICH. 


The climate of Germany is quite mild in summer 
and rather cold in winter, as in all western Europe. 
Its soil is not naturally fertile, being largely a glacial 
plain over which the action of the ice moved much 
sand; it has always demanded unusual artificial 
fertilization. Tne land naturally was heavily wooded, 
there being in the country about 112,000,000 acres, 
of which 31,259,000 acres were forested in 1931. 
Of t 14,955,000 acres are in private ownership. 
Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more perfected 
@S a science than in any other country. The Black 
Forest of Germany is famed for its timber and as 
a resort. The highest mountains are the Bavarian 
Alps in the south. The northern part is a plain 
sloping to the north and west. 

Germany (Deutsches Reich) is bounded on the 
north by the North Sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
Sea, on the east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and Switzerland, and on the west by France, Lux- 
ya Belgium, the Netherlands and the North 


ea. 
‘rhe States of the Reich, as they were before their 
political individualities were suppressed by the 
Nazi Government, with their land area and pene 
tions as returned by the census of June 16, 1933, are: 
Land Area Pop.in 
States of the Retch, Sa. Miles. 983. 
Prussia (Free State)........... 113.042 39,861,360 
Bavaria (Free State)........... 29,343 7,684,645 


Saxony. (Free State)........... 5,787 5,196,531 
Wurttenberg (People’s State)... 7,532 2,695,942 
Baden (Republic)............. 5,819 2,413,324 
Thuringia (Federated State).... 4,541 1,659,510 
Messe (People’s State)......... 2,970 1,426,847 
Hamburg (Free and Hanse State) 160 =1,214,097 
Mecklenburg (Free State)...... .199 05,189 
Oldenburg (Free State) ........ 2,481 574,471 
Brunswick (Free State)........ "1,419 512,868 
Anhalt (Free State)........... 89 364,371 
Bremen (Free Hanse State)..... 99 371,951 
Lippe (Free State)............ 469 76,52 
Lubeck (Free and Hanse State). 115 136,403 
Schuamberg-Lippe (Free State). 131 02 
Saarplatz, census June 25, 1935. . 738 
MILO UBL Sian stuthsie\vieveitye.sies' ve 'e'e 181,738 65,969,052 
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The Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 
Prussia on April 1, 1929. The Free States of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz were 
united as Mecklenburg on Jan. 1, 1934. 


CITIES ABOVE 100,000 POPULATION. 


Germany has fifty-three cities with over 100,000 
inhabitants; forty seven between 50,000 and 100,000, 
and 170 between 20,000 and 50,000. The hey ulation 
of those over 100,000, as of January 1, 1935, are: 


Borlin 5.) ape os 4,242,501 | Augsburg...... 176,575 
Hamburg .1,129,307 | Kassel........ 175,179 
Cologne . 756,605 | Brunswick..... 166,817 
Munich 735,388 | Krefeld- 
Leipzig 713,470 Uerdingen... 165,305 
FGSOMY, 0/253. ck doe 654,461 | Aachen........ 162,774 
Dresden....... 642,143 | Wiesbaden. . 159,755 
Breslau. ...... 625,198 | Karlsruhe..... - 54,902 
Frankfort-A-M. 555,857 | Hagen........ 148,314 
Dortmund..... 540,875 | Erfurt......... 144,879 
Dusseldorf. .... 498,600 | Mainz......... 142,627 
Hanover....... 3,920 | So en Usa 40,162 
Duisburg Mulheim-A-R,. 133,279 
Hamborn.... 440,419 | Saarbrucken... 130,686 
Stuttgart. ..... 415,028 | Hindenburg.... 130,433 
Nurnberg...... 410,438 | Lubeck........ 129,427 
Wuppertal... .. 408,602 | Munchen-Glad- 
Chemnitz...... 350,734 ‘pach. 46:.000.% 126,631 
Gelsenkirchen.. 332,545 | Munster....:.. 122,210 
Bremen....... 23,331 | Bielefeld....... 121,031 
Konigsburg.... 316,072 | Plauen........ 113,855 
oOchum. Lily r) 4,546 | Harburg-Wil- 
Magdenburg... 306,895 helmsburg... 112,593 
Manheim...... 75,162 | Gleiwitz....... 111,062 
Stettin. . 0sc<: 
Altona........ 
a Oe ers, 8 
Halle-on-Saale. . 
Oberhausen. ... 


Of the population 65% live in places having more 
than 2,000 inhabitants. 


WAR LOSSES. 


A correspondent of the London Economist figures 
that Germany lost 2,000,000 men in the World 
War, of which 25 per cent. were between the ages 
of 19 and 22, and 60 per cent. between the ages of 
19 and 29; that 800,000 civilians died for lack of 
food; and that there was a decrease in births amount- 
ing to 3,500,000. The birth rates and death rates 


per thousand were: 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Births 65 17.9 17.5 16.0 15.1 14.7 18.0 18.9 
Deaths...... 12.6 11.1 11.2 10.8 11.2 10.9 11.8 


The average duration of life is now 60 years, or 
10 years more than before the war. 
Recent emigration figures are: - 

1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

Emigrants... .37,399 13,644 10,325 12,866 3,853 
Tothe U.S....25,427 8,796 7,258 10,037 10,700 
Pensions of one Kind or another amount to $425,- 
000,000 out of a budget of about $2,000,000,000. 
The pension load is 70.per cent of all payments, in- 
cluding reparations, which Germany Be making for 
losing the war. f those pensioned, 768,660 are 
disabled soldiers, 370,981 war widows, 917,000° war 
orphans, 256,126 parents of war dead; al 
pension list are 31,000 widows of government officials, 
and 8,700 orphans; and in addition 36,900 army and 
Navy officers of the old regime are drawing pensions 
and over former civil officials. The 
maximum amount of a ion was reduced to 
12,000 marks a year by a law passed Feb. 19, 1929. 
More than 800,000 German war injured are still 
on the books as eligible for governmental relief. 
The 1932 school census returned 52,961 tone ele- 
97 female 


with 14,715 teachers and 247,862 ree There ware 
’ eachers an 


There are 25 universities, with 5,930 lessors 
and teachers in 1935, and 68,148 studenta> roe oo 
in 1933) women have the same privileges as men at 
se A ae Spe mat for 16.2% of the total. 

i udents. ere 
wa were 2,850 foreign 

A new constitution for German students i t 
universities was proclaimed by Minister of tho bee 
terior, Dr. Frick, in Berlin, Feb. T 
military training in 


so on the . 


_ War 
the old 
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'. Were matriculated, of whom 4,400 were women, or 


To « September, 1934, only 4,000 men and 
7 Women passed the tests and were admitted. 


FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC, 


Two days before the armistice, that is, on Nov. 
9, 1918, the abdication of the German Hmperor, 
William II., was announced. He had fied to Holland, 
where he has since been living under Dutch sur- 
veillance at Doorn. The self-constituted Council 
of People’s Commissioners took over the Govern- 
Ment and declared the existing el sry Parliament 
dissolved and proclaimed the republic. The relgn- 
ing Princes of the Federal States were either deposed 
or abdicated. A call was issued for the election 
of a National Assembly. Elections, at which all 
Germans, men and women over twenty years of age, 
voted, were held in January, 1919. The composition 
of the National Assembly thus chosen was: Majority 
Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Demo- 
crats, 75; Conservatives, 42; Independent Socialists, 
22; German People’s Party, 22; scattering, 7; total 
423. It met at Weimar, Feb. 6, 1919, and elected 
Friedrich Ebert President of the republic on Febru- 
ary 11. His term was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
July 31, 191$. It was promulgated Aug. 11, and is 
known as the Weimar Constitution. 

In 1920 the German states surrendered to the 
Berlin Central Government the right to control 
ot taxes, hitherto held jealously by the several 


Friedrich Ebert, the first President of the Reich, 
died Feb. 28, 1925. At the general election the 
first ballot for a successor was indecisive, but on the 
second, held April 29, 1925, Field Marsha! Paul von 
Hindenburg was chosen, having 14,655,766 votes 
over Dr. Karl Marx (Centre), 13,751,615, and Ernest 
Thalmann (Communist), 1,931,151. The aged gen- 
eral (he was born in 1847) was reelected at the gen- 
eral election held on April 10, 1932, again a second 

‘ot ng necessary, receiving 19,359,642 votes 
oyer Adolf Hitler (National Socialist), 13,417,460, 
and Ernest Thalmann (Communist). 3,706,388. 

The Assembly Hall of the Reichstag building was 
burned by an incendiary fire on Feb. 27, 1933, and 
Tesponsibility for the ovtrage was promptly laid by 
the Nazis on the Communists. A decree proclaimed 
Feb. 28 rescinded until further notice all the articles 
of the Weimar Constitution providing for liberty 
of the person, freedom of the pes. right of assembly, 
secrecy of postal, telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munication, inviolability of dwellings and sanctity 
of private property; also the Reich Government 
was given the right to enforce its provisions in the 
States, very severe ties, even death, for in- 
fractions were specified and the execution of the 
deeree placed in the hands of the police with no 
appeal. All Communist papers were suppressed 
and nearly all their members of the Reichstag were 
among the 5,000 arrested. 


ELECTION RETURNS. 
The result of the election of March 5, 1933, as 


com With that of Noy. 6, 1932, is shown in 
the following table: 
March, 1933. Nov. 1932. 
Parttes of the Right. Vote. Seats. Vote. Seats. 


National Socialists. . 1 eee 288 aL ver lee 344 


3 eel NS oy RE ot ep 4 ees art 4G 
People’s Party..... i i 

ans. . 4 ieee aie 47,723 2.2 64,004 1 
PROGR 3 oc kiero s o 20,883,524 342 15,697,757 262 

Republican Parties. t 
Social Dem. 7,177,294 120 7,251,410 121 
tholic Centre..... 4,423,319 74 4,169,603 70 
varian People’s. 1,073,815 18 1,156,841 20 
. Soc’l Peopie’s aie 4 413,144 5 
State Party........ 61 5 338,542 2 
Economic Party.....-..--... 110,343 1 
Peasants’ Party..... 114,237 2 149,005 3 
Wurtt. Farmers... .. 83,828 1 1859 2 
Totals. eee 13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 

im 

eco: aseee tard 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 100 
Grand total...... 39,319,433 647 35,363,744 583 


The Nazi vote, on March 5, increased by 5,532,544, 
44%, of the total, and the 288 seats which they won, 
in combination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists, 
gave them an absolute majority ef the Reichstag. 

On March 12, the German Memorial Day for the 

“dead, the black-red-gold flag of the Republic 
uuled down and the President decr that 
id imperial black-white-red flag should be 

flown upon all public buildings side by side with the 


Nazi flag—on a red field a white disk charged with a 


aA ika cross). ‘This was formally 


ee we aie ere 245 


wh} 
Hitler before the Reichstag on Sept. 15, 1935. Jews 
were forbidden to fly it. 

The new Reichstag held its opening session with 
great ceremony in the old Garrison Church at Pots- 
dam. Most of the Communist members were 
prison and the Social Democrats absented themselves. 
On March 23 it enacted a law giving dictatorial 
powers to the Hitler Government for four a a 
until April 1, 1937, by a vote of 441 to 94, the 
Centrists voting with the Nazis and the National- 
ists. The 94 were Social Democrats. The Reichstag 
had abdicated. 

The enabling aet. provided: ‘To the government 
is given powers to pass all ordinances, including 
changes in the Constitution, in so far as they do not 
affect the institution of the Reichstag and the 
Federal Council as such.” 

By wholesale arrest in the latter part of March 
the Communist Party was practically wiped out and 
the Social Democrats reduced to impotence. Their 
members formed the bulk of the 40,000 persons 
thrown into prison and into the large concentration 
camps. Other active members of the State Party 
(Democrats), Roman Catholic Centrists and the 
Bayarian People’s Party were sent to join them, 
with many Jews. 

The remnant of the German People’s Party, 
founded by Gustay Stresemann in 1918 from the 
pre-war Liberals, dissolved in April. The Socialists 
were put entirely out of business when on May 2 
the Nazi storm ous in concerted action throughout 
the Reich seized all the headquarters and property 
of the trades unions. The party was practically 
Outlawed by decree on June 22. 

The Nationalists were absorbed, and last of all, 
the Roman Catholic Centre Party, which had played 
@ powerful ese ayte role for seventy years, 
on July 5 voluntarily dissolved. The ‘‘totalization’”’ 
of German political parties was completed. 


THE RISE OF THE NAZIS. 


_The National Socialist German Labor Party, to 
give its full name, though familiarly known as Nazis, 
was founded in 1920 in Munich By Sok Hitler (then 
31 years old.) Austrian-born, he served through- 
out the war in the German Army and in consequence 
had lost his Austrian citizenship, He later obtained 
German citizenship and took the oath to support 
the constitution when the State of Brunswick, on 
ehh 22, 1932, gave him a position in its diplomatic 
service. 

The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, with 
vague socialist leonings but strongly opposed to the 
Social Democrats and the Republican Constitution 
of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. von Ludendorf 
as leaders, it staged the so-called ‘Beer Hall Putsch” 
in Munich on Nov. 8-9, 1923. This proved abortive 
and Hitler was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
—a sentence soon quashed. The party was reorg: 
ized but was reduced by internal dissensions to in- 
significance, In the Reichstag election of 1924 
the party joined with a party called Movement for 
German Racial Freedom and the combination won 
32 seats. But the next year the Nazis cut loos 
and reorganized again. ‘The economic crisis an 


widespread discontent gave Hitler, a magnetic 
speaker, renewed OpDare ey. The growth of the 
Nazis is shown in the following table: wa 
opular 
Election. Date. Le Petts 
Reichstag. ........- May 20, 1928 5 
Reichstae itt dapat = Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 107 
Presidential Ist B. .. Mar. 10, 1932 11,341,11 ae 
Presidential 2d B.... Apr. 10, 1932 13,417,4 ai 
Bele RN es ie 
Reichstag. .......+: ov. 6, 5 r 
Rei ins pe Mar. 5.1933 17.269,6 288 
The National Socialist Party had units with 


branches in every city and town and over 1,000,000 
members paying dues, with an announced plan to 
close the books when 2,000,000 were enroll The 
Nazi Storm Troopers, mostly unemployed workers 
between 17 and 30 years of age, num x 
in January. Hitler is the Supreme Shock Troop 
Commander, or Oberster Sturmabteilung Fiihrer. 
On Oct. 14, 1933, the Hitler Government withdrew 
from the Disarmament Conference at Geneva be- 
cause Germany's demand for equality had not been 
recognized Pao Powers; and on Oct. 21 sent to the 
League of Nations the resignation of Germany 
effective under the statute in two years. The Reichs- 
tag and the State Diets were dissolved and a new 
election called for the Reichstag alone as a nationwide 
vote of confidence. But one list of candidates can 
be presented, that of the National Socialists. 


HITLER PURGES THE NAZIS. 
erush an incipient revolt against him by the 
Be headed by Capt, Roehm, Chief of Staff of the 


torm Troops (8: A.). Hitler early on Jan. 30, 193 
— from Berlin to Munich and himself arrested, 
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_ day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting the 


of the German Reich and people, 


Flectorate. 2... 225 45,473,635 45,146,277 
Total votes cast. .....43,529,710 43,460,529 
MOP MOET, te ies osc *, 38,362,763 40,609,247 
ARID H EI SS iisis 5's 3 4,294,654 2,101,000 
Sa: 2 15 Co a Oe 872,296 750,282 


, of the vote in November 


| eligible voters. 


652 


Roehm in his own house. Roehm, Heines and Karl 
Ernst, head of the Berlin brown shirts, with others, 
were shot. In Berlin Gen. Goring's special police 
with the Nazi Schutz Staffel (the black shirt élite of 
the storm troops) in carrying out their part of the 
“purge’’ shot ex-Chancellor Gen, von Schleicher and 
his wife while ‘resisting arrest’, also the adjutant 
and two secretaries of Vice Chancellor von Papen 
(later sent to Austria as Minister after the murder of 
Dollfuss), Dr. Erich Klausener, head of the Catholic 
Action Society, and several others. When Hitler 
justified the ‘“‘purge’”’ before the Reichstag on July 
13 he gave the number of the dead as 77. Several 
thousand men were tried by court martial and about 
3,600 others were imprisoned in the Dauchau concen- 
tration camp until Hitler on Aug. 9 decreed a general 
amnesty for all minor offenders. 
President von Hindenberg died on Aug. 2, 1935, the 


office of Reich President with that of Reich Chancellor 
to take effect after his death. Hitler then instructed 
the Minister of the Interior that he was to be ad- 
dressed as Fuehrer and Reich Chancellor only, and 
that the decision of the Cabinet be laid before the 
German people for a free secret plebiscite. He also 
on that date called for and received this oath of per- 
sonal allegiance from the officers and men of the 
Army and Navy: 

“T swear by God this holy oath: That I shall be 
absolutely obedient to Der Fuehrer (the Leader) 
Adolf Hitler, 
supreme head of the army, and that 1 will be ready 
as a brave soldier to give my life for this oath.” 

The result of the plebiscite, on Aug. 19, 1934, as 
compared with the vote at the plebiscite on Nov. 12, 
1933, when the Reich approved of the government’s 
withcrawal from the League of Nations and the 
General Disarmament Conference, follows: 

August, 1934. November, 1933. 


Hitler got 88.1% of the votes cast. He got 93.5% 

In the plebiscite of March 29, 1936, on his foreign 
policy, itler was credited with 44,409,523 votes 
out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.5% of the 


AUTONOMY TAKEN FROM STATES. 


The last remnants of Prussia’s autonomous rights 
as a Federated State were wiped out on Feb. 6, 1933, 
by decree of President Von Hindenberg. Hitler 
took personal control with Géring as Minister of the 
Interior in command of the police and later as 
Premier. Bavaria’'s premier was thrown out by 
storm troopers on March 9; and Wurttemberg, 
Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Schaumberg-Lippe and 
Bremen likewise came under control. 

The other nine states had either purely Nazi 

‘overnments or coalition governments dominated by 

azis. The law of March 31 provided that dissolu- 
tion of the Reichstag automatically means dissolu- 
tion of all the State Diets and all general and local 
elections must take place at the same time. More- 
over, they may not pass votes of censure upon the 
local governments, 

The President was empowered, on nomination by 
the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt- 
halters) of the other 16 States. Each governor 
names his own cabinet, which is no longer responsible 
to the Landtag. 

law completing the transfer to the Reich all the 
Sovereign powers of the States was passed unani- 
mously by the Reichstag on Jan. 30. 1934, and by 
the Reichsrat—its last act, as it was abolished by 
decree on Feb. 14. The States remain as adminis- 
trative units under Reich regents subordinate to 
Reich Minister of the Interior, and Germany be- 
came a politically centralized Reich. 

The Reich Cabinet on Jan. 24 approved a law to 
redistrict Germany on geographical lines into 
provinces as administrative units, each with a popula- 
tion of between three and five millions. The plan 
divides Prussia tentatively into—East Prussia, 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, West Prussia, Lower 
Silesia, Upper Silesia, Saxon Province, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hanover, Westphalia, Hesse-Hanau and 
Rhineland; and the other provinces to be Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wurttemburg, Thuringia, Rhenish Hesse, 
Hamburg, Mecklenburg-Luebeck, Oldenburg-Gre- 
men, Brunswick and Anhalt, Lippe and Schaumberg- 
Lippe. The ultimate goal is to so combine these as 
to erect 20 provinces. The pe ontalae an of the 
decree was, however, on Jan. 29 postponed. indefi- 
nitely, but a decree on that date completely unified 
the municipal and communal administrations 
throughout the Reich except for Greater Berlin 
which got a preferential status. By the law the Nazi 
party retains the right to designate the mayors, the: 
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burgomasters, magis, and their deputies, who will. 
appoint the members of all municipal councils. ‘The 
Saar was given 8 deputies in the Reichstag. 

‘rhe Reich on Apr. 2, 1934, formally took over the 
administration of Justice throughout the country 
superceding the State administered justice, and on 
May 9 the preliminary draft of a new penal code was 
given out by the Minister of the Interior. On Apr. 
18 it was announced by the Minister of Justice that 
all judges thereafter would be the personal appointees 
of Hitler, to be removed by him at will; he may trans- 
fer his appointment powers to his ministers. 

Hitler on Feb. 4 by decree took over the right to 
appoint and discharge high state officials. 


JEWS AND LABOR UNIONS. 


The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted 
in the arrest and detention of, if was estimated, 
80,000 to 90,000 Jews, and over 70,000 Jews fled 
the country, mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws 
ousted nearly all Jews from the professions and the 
public service and from the universities, also from 
the German Labor Front and even the Chess League. 
A ‘“non-Aryan’’ was defined as ‘‘a person descended 
particularty from Jewish parents or grandparents.” 
The census of 1933 returned 499,682 (0.7%) Jews, 
It was estimated that as defined the ‘‘non-Aryan” 
total would reach 2,500,000. 

All Jewish cultural activities, it was decreed on 
Aug. 18, must be henceforth united in one officially 
recognized Jewish Cultural Organization to which 
directly or through one of its affiliated societies all 
non-Aryan doctors, writers, actors, etc., must belong 
in order to exercise their profession. It will accept 
responsibility for its members and will in return 
receive full protection of the police and the State. 

By the middle of June the 28 trade unions which 
had comprised the General Federation had been re- 
duced to 14, to wit: Building trade, miners, printers, 
railway men, factory workers, wood workers, agri- 
cultural workers; metal workers, textile workers, 
tobacco industry, stone masons, leather workers, 
eatering trade and a newly organized one for home- 
workers and domestic servants. The Christian trade 
unions and other organized groups were being 
merged with them. 

The government promulgated a law providing 
for the appointment of arbitrators in the ite in- 
dustrial districts who shall regulate the con 
of working contracts and see that industrial quiet is 
maintained. Their decisions are binding and they 
can call on the authorities to enforce their regulations. 

While the Lapor Front deais with social questions 
and wages, the Federation of German Industry and 
the Federation of Employers’ Associations were 
merged on June 20 to form the Reich Estate of 
German Industry to handle economic_policies. 

Also in May the Federations in the Retail Trade 
Wholesale and Overseas Trade, Itinerant Trade and 
Agents were amalgamated into the Reich Estate of 
German Commerce, embracing employees and work- 
ers as well as employers, to educate German com- 
merce in the National Socialist spirit both in business 
and politics. 

A Compulsion of Labor Service was decreed and 
set up in the Ministry.of Labor. The Voluntary 
Labor Service was dissolved as of Oct. 1 and a State 
Labor Service of 120,000 men took over their job 
to peer. the way. The oe Bae A eg Sete 

enroll young men, physically an n 
class distinction, in two lots, each of 300,000" 
will be employed for six months’ periods on public 
works, roads, replacements, etc. The State will 
supply the young men with clothes and 50,000 in- 
structors. ‘here will be six hours of manual work 
and three hours of educational schoo y- 

“Coordination” .was extended to all commercial 
banking and industrial organizations. The directors 
of the Federation of German Industries were com- 
pelled to dismiss the Secretary. A Commissar was 
installed by the Nazis, who thoroughly “cleaned” 
and reorganized the association. The same process 
was energetically carried out in all other associations. 

“COORDINATING” THE CHURCH. 

Hitler, himself a Catholic, set about to ‘‘co- 
ordinate’ the Protestant Church with National 
Socialism. The Lutherans had combined their 29 
independent church organizations, one in each of 
the old poiitical divisions, into a single German 
Evangelical Church and elected Dr. Frederich von 
Bodelschwingh as their Bishop. His election was at 
once contested by Dr. Ludwig Mueller, an army 
chaplain who wanted the position and by the Nazi 
German Christians. 

Gen, Goring, Prussian Premier, declared the 
Lutherans had no right to act without his approval 
and designated Dr. August Jaeger as Reich Church 
Commissioner in Prussia. He dismissed non-Nazi 
pastors and officials, appointing Nazi German 
Christians to their places. 

Bishop-elect von Bodelschwingh resigned. The 


Nazi Christians set up a National Synod a elected 


~ Dr. Mueller Reich Bishop on July 23, 193 


The passively resisting Lutherans, pastors and 
tlie carried on. They were vigorous in defiance of 

eir right to freedom of control in doctrinal matters 
and of the independence of their Synods. The Nazi 
civil authorities forbade public discussion, suppressed 
church papers, took over church offices and funds, 
abolished church organizations, suspended pastors 
and placed 700 pastors under arrest or sent them to 
concentration camps. 

The Lutherans fought hard to retain the inde- 
pengenice of their synods, and church organizations, 

ut the persistent and yiolent pressure of the Nazi 
seemed by the end of 1936 to have taken the heart 
out of their resistance and left the mastery and the 
complete regulation of all church matters in the 
hands of Dr. Hans Kerri, minister without portfolio. 

Vice-Chancellor von Papen and Cardinal Pacelli 
signed a concordat between Germany and the 
Vatican on July 20, 1933. It combines in one treaty 
those existing ween ia, Bavaria and Baden 
and the Vatican. It provides that in orig eccle- 
siastical matters the Catholics retain their freedom 
in the matter of organization, contact with Rome, 
schools and other religious activities; but they are 
to take no part as an organized body in politics in 
opposition to the Nazi State. 

ction between the Nazi Government and the 
Roman Catholics has been largely over the control 
of education and youth organizations, the indepen- 
dence of which is guaranteed by the concordat in- 
creased by unauthorized activities of local Nazi 
zealots and subordinate officials. 

Many Catholic orders of monks and nuns were 
raided by the Nazi police for evidence that exchange 
regulations had been violated and several monks and 
Seven nuns had been found guilty after court trials, 
fined and sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 


STERILIZATION. 


A “law for the prevention of inherited disease in 
“dent aa was promulgated, effective Jan. 1, 1934. 
t provides that persons suffering from hereditary 
disease may by surgical operation-be rendered sterile 
if the experience of medical science shows it prob- 


‘able that their offspring would suffer from serious 


bodily or mental defects. It applies to cases of 
congenital feeble-mindedness, insanity, epilepsy, St. 
Vitus’s dance, hereditary blindness and deafness, 
serious hereditary bodily malformation and also 
chronic alcoholism. The person to be sterilized 
May propose himself or may be proposed, if men- 
tally deficient, by his guardian or legal representatives 
if approved by the trustees in Inunacy. Sterilization 
of an individual may also be proposed by medical 
officers in the case of inmates in hospitals, insane 
asylums and sanatoriums, or by the governors of 
penal establishments. 

A court of eugenics is set up for each case, com- 
posed of a magistrate, a medical officer, and a physi- 
cian with special knowledge of hereditary disease, 
who shall hold secret hearings. If the decision, 
which is subject to appeal, is confirmed the surgical 
operation must be carried out, even against the will 
of the subject. All persons concerned are bound to 
silence. Compulsory emasculation of dangerous 
sexual criminals is also ordered. 

No marriage permits will be granted unless both 
parties are able to satisfy the prescribed eugenic 
standards 


The Government, after protests from the Church, 
made concessions of certain exemptions to Catholics. 
However, a ruling was made by Prussian Minister 
of Justice Guertner on July 24, 1934, that foreign 
citizens resident in Germany were subject to the 
law, and if they objected must leave the country. 

Up to Dec. 31, 1934, the “hereditary health 
courts” had received 84,525 applications for sterili- 
zation (42,903 men and 41,622 women), con- 
demned 56,244 and rejected 3,692, while 4,563 ap- 

lications were withdrawn; the remainder, 20,026, 
faa not eome before the tribunal. Cases where sub- 
mission is voluntary do not come before the courts. 
and authoritative estimates on Feb. 2, 1935, placed 
the total number of sterilizations at between 180,000 
and 200,000. 


3 THE BUDGET. 

A statement was issued on Jan. 17, 1932, from 
Gieentas official sources asserting that Germany has 

d reparations of 53.9 billion marks ($12,828,- 
BBO 000; whereas the ed governments credit 
her with only 20.2 billion ($4,807,600,000). 

Recent ordinary budgets, in millions of gold 
marks, have been: Receipts. Expenditures. 


1930-31 (March 31) ..... 10,585.4 11,877.2 
39-32. Shien oe 567.6 0,042.0 
PPR (archatdigns sie vdieo o/ere 6,327.1 944. 
Toe ee EN eI ga. Oey ae 6,028.0 6,270.0 
Rin ge ee "306, 812323 
1935-36 (estimated)... ..: (None published) 
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The National debt of the Reich, Mar. 31, 1935, 
was: debtincurred before April 1, 1924, Rm, 3,917 
million; new indebtedness was, external Rm. 1,773 
million (short term Rm. 82 million); internal, Rm. 
6,762 million; total, Rm. 8,535 million; grand total, 
Rm. 12,452 million. 

The combined revenue and expenditures of the 
Reich, the States, the Communes and the Hanseatic 
cities for 1932-33 was: Revenues, Rm. 13,781 mil- 


——- 


lion; expenditures, Rm, 14,535 million; combined — 


debt, on Mar. 31, 1935, Rm. 25,069 million. 

The unit of currency is the Reichsmark, equal at 
old par to 23.8 cents: at new par to 40.33 cents; 
average exchange in 1933, 30.52 cents in 1934, 39.38 
cents, and 40.26 cents in 1935. It stood at 40.21 
cents on Oct. 3, 1936. 

Officially the Reichsmark is stable at its old value. 
In practice, the Reich has six kinds of marks that 
cannot be converted into gold, but are ‘‘old deposit,” 
“eredit-blocked,”’ “note-blocked,” “securities- 
blocked,”’ “registered,” and ‘“‘blocked,” or “scrip.” 

The Wirtschaft und Statistik estimated the national 
peas for 1933 at Rm. 46,419 million; Rm. 714 per 
capita. 

Comparative statements of the Reichsbank, for 
three years, contain these items: 


Oct, 23, Oct. 23, Oct. 23, 
1936. 1935. 1934. 

Rm. 000. Rm. 000. Rm. 000. 
Gold in vaults...... 63,830 87.760: 81,584 
Gold held abroad... 22,525 21,038 851 
Foreign currency .. . 5,31 5,269 3,915 
Bills of exchange... .4,477,130 3,698,843 3,444,796 
Silver, etc. .. 21,745 239,467 322,293 
Investments. . . 527,599 669,301 759,608 
Other assets. . 3,514 — 663,37 649,85 
Notes in circul 00 3,786,444 3,534,238 
Gold cover......... 16% 245% 2.41% 


The Reichsbank’s annual report for 1934 showed 
a net surplus of Rm. 49 million, of which Rm. 12 
million was paid to the shareholders and Rm. 18 
million to the government. 

Germany has been the largest recipient of long- 
term capital of any European country. American 
investments in Germany at the end of 1930, accord- 
ing to an estimate of the Department of Commerce, 
of which $243,969,000 
eon- 


securities, 
138, Municipal securities, $414,509,000 Govern- 
Imnent teed corporate securities, and $376,- 


guaran’ 
273,000 private corporate securities: Practically 
all the American investments date from October, 
1924, when the $110,000,000 American share of the 
Dawes rian loan was offered in the United States. 

The Government announced on June 14 that it 
would suspend for six months all transfer payments 
on foreign debts, including the Dawes ahd Young 
Plan issues. Every country concerned vigorously 
protested and under threats of retaliation from 


Great Britain, the United States and others, the © 


Government ag: to service the Dawes and 
Young loans and made other modifications. 


Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, who 


has been tireless in urging on Germany’s creditors 
a further writing down of 50%, if not entire wiping 
out, of her commercial debt on the ground that its 
inception was political. was made Minister of Eco- 


nomies (Dr. Schmitt retiring irc of illness) ~ 


on Aug. 2, 1934, for six months. is first decree 
was to ration all non-ferrous metals, which was an 
amplification of Dr. Schmitt’s application of the 
laws of February 27 and March 13, and widened 
on July 5, authorizing him to control the production, 
distribution, sale and use of all industrial products 
whatsoever, whether raw materials, half-finished or 
finished goods, and under which control offices had 
been established. A, system of foreign exchange 
permits was set up on September 24. 

Col. Gen. Goring was on Apr. 27, 1936, made 
a sort of special commissar with power to deal with 
all problems involving raw materials and foreign 
exchange. He can call on competant Reich ministers 
for assistance, and may, if necessary, make them his 
deputies. He was on Oct. 19 given dictatorial powers 
for executing the REP ker plan of economic develop- 
Biante which provides for State control of all German 
business. 


RAILWAYS AND HIGHWAYS, 


The German Railways Company _ (Deutsche 
Reichsbahn) organized by the Dawes Commission, 
is the largest railroad system in the world, com- 
prising 33,431. miles of track, and employs more 
than 600,000 men. It has Rm.851,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock followed by Rm.13,000,000,000 com- 
mon stock owned by the German Government. 
Prior obligations consist of Rm.11,000,000,000 
5 per cent. Bonas held in trust for the Allied Gove 


: 
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: 
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_ Blomberg, was changed to Minister of War. 
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ernments, and an obligation imposed by the Dawes 
‘Commission to set aside annually out of the gross 
income a reserve of 2 per cent. until this fund totals 
Rm. 500,000,000. 

At the end of 1935,;1,379 miles mostly in South 
Germany had been electrified. 

Germany had, 1935, 216,674 miles of highway. 
Three speedways were completed in 1935, Frankfort 
to Darmstadt, 22 km., Darmstadt to Mannheim to 
Heidelberg, 61 km., and Munich to Holzkirchen 25 
km., total 108 km. Coazstruction of 1,876 km. was 
going on, the whole plans covering 3,450°-km. Eight 
hundred grade crossings had been eliminated and 
work was progressing on 600 more. Passenger auto- 
mobiles registered numbered 850,000, buses 12,600, 
trucks 245,000, and deisel motors 15,000. 

There were 1,031 civil airplanes at the end of 
1931, The flying mileage of the regular lines in 1934 
was 8,857,423, the total number of passengers carried, 
165,846, with 3,218 metric tons of freight and 772 
tons of mail and newspapers. 

Germany’s merchant marine was reduced by the 
Versailles Treaty to 600,000 tons. On July 1, 1936, 
it was composed of 1,433 steamships of 2,923,306 
gross tonnage, 652 motor ships of 784,896 gross ton- 
nage, and 9 sailing vessels of 10,215 gross tonnage. 

In 1935, vessels of 35,674,000, net tons with cargo 
entered the German ports (exclusive of deep sea 


; fishing traffic). 


The port of Hamburg-on-the-Elbe, 75 miles from 
the sea, set a new record in 1930. when 20,350 ocean- 
going vessels of 21,990,248 net tonnage entered the 

ort; in 1935, vessels with cargo and in ballast of 
8,418,000 net tons entered, and in 1934, 16,706 
vessels of 18,432,459 net tons. It has passed Rotter- 
dam and has become the second port of the world. 
eae Shatt of the harbor is given over to the Free 

‘ort. 

Through the Kiel Canal in 1934 there passed in 
transit 43,842 merchantvessels of 16,351,868 net tons. 

The production of electric current in 1935 was 
35,000 million Kw. h., as compared with 30,000 


Dillion in 1934. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE. 


Chancellor Hitler announced on March 16, 1935, 
that Germany would at once reintroduce compulsory 
military service and would increase the peace basis 
of the Army to 36 divisions in 12 corps, probably 
about 600,000 men, inclusive of police troops. By 
the Versailles treaty, Germany was allowed an army 
of 100,000, in which the soldiers were enlisted for 
12 years and the officers for 20. ‘ 

The new army law, decreed May 21, 1935, pro- 
vides for one year of active training of all able- 
bodied, non-Jewish Germans between the ages of 18 
and 45, with active military service beginning at 20. 
The class of 1914 (those born in 1914) were drafted 
for one yéar active training on Nov. il, 1935. The 
trained soldier then passes into the Reserve until he 
is 35, then he becomes a member of the Landwehr 
from 36 to 45. From 1813 to 1892 the term of active 
service was three years, and from 1892 to 1919, two 
years; however, the present one year term follows 
compulsory service in the labor camps. The class 
of 1915 will be drafted for service in the labor camps 
on Noy. 1, Bi 

The title of the Minister of Defense, Gen. von 
Under 
him, Gen, von Fritsch, as Chief-of-Staff, commands 
the Army; Admiral Erich- Kaeder, the Navy, and 
Gen. Goring, the Military Air Corps. 

Germany, on June, 1935, negotiated a naval agree- 
ment with Great Britain, announced June 18, 
whereby the Reich was given the right to a fleet 
35% of the strength of the British fleet. In sub- 
marines, Germany is allowed to increase her pro- 
portion to 45% of the British strength if she econo- 
mizes in other directions, and may go further only 
after due notice and discussion. Germany agreed 


' specifically never again to resort to unrestricted 


submarine warfare, thus accepting Part IV of the 
London Naval Treaty to which she was not a party, 
but which is binding on Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan, but not on France and Italy, 
which have never ratified it. (See The World Al- 
Se for 1931, pages 463-468). 
he German Navy in February, 1936, contained 
3 10,000-ton ‘‘pocket’’ battleships; 3 old 13,000-ton 
battleships; 6 6,000-ton cruisers; 19 torpedo boats, 
and 28 submarines of 250 tons. The personnel, 
1935, was 1,631 officers and 31,325 men. Two 
formidable 26,000 ton battleships armed with 
11-inch guns were laid down in 1934 and two 10,000 
ton cruisers to mount 8 8-inch guns each were begun 
1935, 16 destroyers and an unknown number of 
submarines, 
On March 1, 1935, the recreation of an air force 
was admitted by the appearance of commissioned 
uniformed officers. The fact that elaborate up-to- 
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date air fields, ete., had been constructed was well 
known, but no figures as to the strength of the air 
fleet have been given out. Gen. G 
for Air, in a speech to foreign correspondents, May 
2, declared that it was equal to that of any nation, 
and made up wholly of modern up-to-date planes. 


IRON, STEEL AND COAL. 


Germany, by the war settlement, lost the Lorraine 
coal and iron fields to France; and those of the Saar 
until March 1, 1935; those of Aix-la-Chapelle_ to 
Belgium; and in consequence of the plebescite 75% 
of the Upper Silesia output to Poland in May, 1922. 
The coal mines in the Ruhr employ on an average 
380,000 miners and produce about 80% of the coal. 
The Ruhr coal reserves within a depth of 1,000 meters 
is estimated at 28,500,000,000 metric tons and will 
last about 280 years; and within a limit of 1,500 
meters 75,000,000,000 tons to last 750 years, and 
within a limit of coal occurence to last 2,500 years. 
The annual output is about 130,000,000 tons. 
Reparations deliveries from Sept., 1919, to Jan. 10, 
1930, totaled 67,913,916 metric tons and 26,824,217 
tons of coke from the Ruhr alone. 

Production of coal, lignite, coke, pig iron, steel 
and rolling mill products in metric tons (000 omitted) 
in Germany with the Saar output until 1935 has been: 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
(in thousands of metrie tons) 

Cpali ee ste, <2 4,741 109,692 124,857 
Coal, Saar 10:4 Os61 11'31g¢ 143,015 
Lignite....... 122'647 126,794 137,274 147,381 
Coke........ 23,810 25,407 28,7141 99 19 
Coke, Saar.... 1,685 1,880 2/180 , 
Pigiron...... 3,932 5,247 8717 9.357 
PigironSaar.. 1,349 15592 1,826 ’ 
Steele Ae oe 624 7,453 11,696 16,446 
Steel, Saar...) 1/463 1/671 1,944 , 
Roll’g mill pro. 4,334 5,463 8,404 11,184 


The figures for 1935 combine both the German and 
the Saar basin output. There were 93 blast furnaces 
in operation in May, 1935. 

Some petroleum, is produced in Hanover, 2,983,000 
pie. in 1935; 2,187,000 in 1934; and 1,665,000 in 


Government schemes for creation of work and 
rearmament gave unparalleled impetus to the iron 
and steel industry. The combined balance sheets of 
the seven chief subsidiaries of the German Steel 
Trust for 1935 show an aggregate capital of Rm, 
86.5 million, gross profits of Rm. 504 million, net 
profits of Rm. 128 million, a payroll of Rm. 314 
million, and compulsory social welfare payments of 
Rm. 35.5 million. Their output Oct. 1, 19384-Sept. 
30, 1935, in metric tons was coal 19,439,000, coke 
5,466,000, pig iron 4,782,000, steel ingots 5,198,000; 
rolling mill products 3,892, . The number of 
workers rose from 127,300 in 1934, to 145,500 in 
1935; of these the Krupp works employed 76,000. 
The total export of iron and steel of all kinds except 
machinery and vehicles was 3,217,000 tons valued a 
Rm. 699 million. Motor car production (excluding 
Bee Pete cycles) totaled 242,934 in 1935. 

he German dye trust (I. G. Farhen ind 
reported total sales of*Rm. 565 million, Droit tt 
Rm. 84 million and 134,700 employees earning Rm. 
210 million in wages and salaries. The German 
output of synthetic nitrogen in 1933 was between 
500,000 and 520,000 tons of which 100,000 were 
exported. 

Exports of finished goods in 1935 ag; ate = 
557,668 metric tons, and in 1934 4,598, 180 Soe 
Values were: 1935, Rm. 3,418 millions; 1934, Rm: 
3,255 million; 1933, Rm. 3,786.8 million; 1932, Rm. 
pata he meer tee aye 7,379.8 million; 1930, 

m. 9,037.5 million; , Rm. 9,832.4 mil i 
1928, Rim."8,884.5 million, voce 

mports of raw cotton in 1935 were valued 
329,772,000: in 1934, Rm. 260,239,000; in t933, Bm: 
306,994,000; and in 1932, at Rm. 291,266,000; ex- 
D 1955; Hm, 81 160,000 in 190k. Re Le aoe tee 

35; . 81,169, n 1934; Rm. 11 H 
in a and Rm. 134,572,000 in 1932. paw 

€ gross value of industrial production i 
was Rm. 51,000 million as compared with Roe 
40,000 million in 1933; were and salaries paid 
amounted to Rm. 29,600 million in 1934, as com- 
pared with Rm. 26,300 million in 1933 and Rm. 
44,500 million in 1932. The railway corporation 
carried 310,000,000 tons of freight in 1934, and 
263,000,000 in 1933. Overseas shipping, 45,000,000 
tons in 1934, and 39,000,000 in 1933; internal water- 
way, 90,000,000 tons in 1934 and 78,000,000 in 1933. 
The pp Corporation of Essen showed a net 
wat jor pao! aa ate year oa ae 

, . nst a net loss : p 
previous peas of Rm. 3,000, the 

he industrial census of June 16, 1933 (excluding 
the Saar), as compared wi ( petite 
Tied PERE D. th that of 1925, returned 


éring, Minister — 
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, Establishments. 
1925. 1933. 


24,748 24,362 
1,909,506 1,897,929 
1,524,121 1,612,740 


3,458,375 3,535,031 
Employees 
Y 1933. 


72,706 55,959 
12,824,393 8,894,711 
eae 2 5,497,400 5,487,211 


Total 2 OE 6 OIE ar ee 18,394,559 14,437,881 

Employees decreased about 20%. Installed out- 
ut of power machines increased from 19,800,000 
h.p. in 1925 to 24,800,000 h.p. in 1933, or by about 
25%. Industrial groups employing over a million 
workers were: Foodstuffs, 1,413,752; clothing, 1,041,- 
440; construction and allied industries, 1,007,084; 
transportation, 1,291,377, and retail trade, 1,920,864. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Although Germany lost in the World War 2,000,- 
000 men, that loss had by 1928 been made up, 
said the Statistical Bureau which estimated that in 
1927 the number of wage earners was 14,400,000 
(of which 4,800,000 are women), an increase of 
poopon over 1907, the last labor census of this 


The average number of persons covered by State 
insurance against accidents in 1932 was 23,100,000; 
got invalidity and the consequences of old age, 

,100,000; against illness, 18,700,000, and against 
unemployment, 16,500,000. The number of persons 
dra benefits under the social insurance laws, 
excluding unemployment insurance, was 4,631,311 in 
1932, as compared with 5,256,817 in 1931. 

The maximum of unemployed was 6,047,000 on 
Feb. 15, 1933, and 6,129,200 on March 15, 1932. 
The unemployed, July 31, 1933, numbered 4,463,841; 
on July 31, 1934, 2,436,014; on July 31, 1935, 1,754, 
000, and on July 31, 1936, 1,169,860. These figures 
do not include persons employed in labor camps. 

Forty-three per cent of the women are gainfully 
employed. The average wages of 97% of the popu- 
lation does not exceed $100 monthly. 

One out of every 45 Germans is a civil servant paid 
out of public funds, or one out of every 25 bread- 
winners. The total is 1,400,000, which includes 
936,288 National and State officials, 251,657 workers 
on continuous State projects, 40,000 officials detailed 
for the administration of villages of less than 5,000 
inhabitants, and an army numbering 114,105. _ 

The Reichstag in 1926 created Labor Courts with 

jurisdiction for all disputes, individual or collective, 
which were placed under State jurisdiction in each 
State. One employer and one employee were to sit 
as assessors with the judges who could be non-pro- 
fessional. There is but one labor union—the Na- 
tionalist Social Union of Employers and Workers, 
or the Labor Front—membership in which is com- 
pulsory. There are 20,000,000 members. 
’ The new labor code, effective May 1, 1934, defi- 
nitely eliminates collective wage agreements and 
substitutes the fixing of wage scales for the individ- 
ual enterprises. Manufacturers failing to comply 
with the national economic policy may be deprived 
under the law of their managerial rights. 

Minister of Labor Seldte said the code would 
put an end to class warfare, eliminate paper con- 
tracts and substitute therefor a relationship of 
trustful loyalty between employers and employees. 
"The relationship was declared to be that of the 
“}uehrer’ (Leader) and the followers. 

The State Savings bank deposits on June 30, 1936, 

regated Rm. 14,065 million as compared with 
in. 13,280 million on June 30, 1935. 
The total expenditure for relief in money and kind 
granted by the 973 Public Assistance District Com- 
’ Tnittees in the financial year 1933-34 was Rm. 2,- 
221,442,100 (in 1932-33, Rm. 2,409,260,700). On 
March 31, 1935, 2,759,488 heads of families received 
‘anently ordinary out relief (3,327,907 on March 

0 1934, and 4,671,349 in 1933). The committees 

Iso were granting institutional relief amounting to 

im. 116,249,000 to 207,683 persons in 1933-34. Be- 

sides these pape grants for relief were made to 

ions, ete. 
ri nore insurance of workmen and employers 


he end of 1934 there were 225,197 persons,re- 
: Sld-age pensions; 99,500 widows’ pensions, 


pensions. Contributions in 
page Rm. 316,995,000; total receipts, 
495,887,000; 3 
247,111,000; health insurance ben 


ceiy 
tate 

were for pensions. 
expenditures shpat 
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20,641,000; other benefits, Rm. 20,333,000: admin- 


istration expenses Rm. 12,716,000; e 
Han tee Od 00; excess of receipts 


AGRICULTURE. 


The total area under cultivation, June, 1935, wa: 
71,881,428 acres; of this the arable land was ie , 
a ee ae sees pasture, 21,421,- 

: yards, 202, ; orchards, Mark 
ete., 1,745,795. St = 

The number of farms or agricultural inclosures of 
all kinds and acreage was: 

Size of Farms. 
Under 5 acres........ 
5 to 12.5 acres... . 
12.5 to 100 acres. . 
100 to 250 acres 


——— 


orene 
4,276,33 
8,163,049 
25,741,263 
23,025,549 


Acres. Met. Tons. 
Paitin ete 5,429 5 


me 931 9,850.7 

The 179,207 acres of vineyards produced 107,- 
969,620 U. S. gals. of wine in 1934; 119,536,925 in 
1934; 47,524,183 in 1933; 45,491,800 in 1932; and 
75,024,564 in 1931; and on 31,000 acres in 1935, 76,- 
875,520 Ibs. of tobacco were grown, as compared 
—- 64,371,136 Ibs. in 1934, and 61,152,800 Ibs. in 


Beet sugar production, 1935-36, was 1,483,900 
metric tons from about 1,500,000 acres; 1934-35, 
1,487,300 tons; 1933-34, 1,405,800. tons; 1932-33, 
1,082,700 tons. 

The hop harvest in 1935 was 8,600 tons (in 1934, 
6,544 tons and in 1933, 6,794 tons). The beer 
brewed in the 2,643 breweries in 1934-35 amounted to 
38,877,000 hectolitres, equivalent to 1,027,113,700 
U. §S. gallons. Germany yielded first place to the 
United States in 1935. 

The census of livestock for Dec. 1, 1935, returned: ~ 
Horses, 3,397,325; cattle, 18,918,000 (including 9,- 
890,000 milk cows); sheep, 3,922,740; goats, 2,501,- 
000; pigs, 22,823,850; geese, 5,440,000; ducks, 2,- 
570,000; chickens, 85,450,000, and beehives (over ~ 
60 billion bees), 2,120,000. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 3 

In 1913 Germany’s foreign trade formed 13.3% of 
the world's commerce, and in 1927 it had so far re- 
covered as to reach 10%. 

Trade for the last six years, in goid marks, includ- 
ing gold and silver, was: 


Bit 


Imports. Exports. 
ROE or The. iki ee nee 7,600,000 13,482,200,000 
ROBO soc Seabee sale 10,393,000,000 12,036,200,000 

FUG tia Ac ere sae 6,727,000, ,598,600, 
BS Ss 225 ie eas ets 4,667,000,000 5,739,000,000 
BOOS! Lit, oy Stace wcll 4,203,600,000 4,880,000,000 
eR ae en Pe 4,451,000,000 4,167,000,000 
| Ee eee, ee 4,159,000,000 4,270,000,000 
Trade with the United States was: i 

Imports. Exports. 

PODS? coe caste Ae rin oe $467,259,585 $222,129,854 
GOTO ac Sega Ne alates oie Saal 410,448,4 54,688,470 
BOBO SS iter aan akan Se ait 278,269,296 176,980,503 
MOST 5,8 ihe aoe eis 049, 127,038,893 
DOSS. oh. 5's ye kaa ete oe 133,668,297 73,571,644 
POCA Seo oea ee aa Pena 140,023,797 8,184,540 
A ee ee ites 108,738,964 68,805,488 
AGH. tas Boom baht os ak 91,662,317 7,741,474 


GREECE, KINGDOM OF = 
THE HELLENIC STATE. 


AREA, 50,257 square miles, of which the mainland 
has 41,641, and the islands, 8,616. By adm ‘a= 
tive divisions: Central Greece and Euboea, 9,646 
square miles; Thessaly, 5,142; Pelo 8,600; 

nia, 13,466; Epires, 3,604; Western Thrace, 
3,360; Crete. 3,195; the Aegean Islands, 1,510; 
Cyclades, 994; and the Ionian Islands, 740. 

POPULATION, estimated, Dec. 31, 1934, 6,746,000. 


Athens: population, May 16, 1928, cen- 
CATT 1nS,910;" Balen ki, 236,524; The Piraeus. 
251,659; Patras, 64,636; Kavalia, 50,852. 3 


King of the Hellenes, George Il, born July 17, 1890. 
no et son of the late King Constantine I, 
from the abdication of his father, Sept. 28, 1922. 
until compelled to quit by the National Assembly, 
on Dee. tf, 1923. Recalled’ from exile following 
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a coup d’etat Oct: 10, 1935, led by Field marshal, 
George Kondylis. Vice Premier and Minister of 
War, who declared himself Regent. He returned 
to Athens and the throne, Nov. 25, 1935. George 
married Princess Elizabeth, of Roumania, Feb. 27, 
1921, who divorced him for desertion on July 6, 
1935. They had no children. 


Premter, Minister of War, Foreign Affairs, Marine 

and Air, Gen, John Metaxas, Aug. 6, 1936. 

Vice Premier and Minister of Finance, C. Zavitsianos- 
Minister of the Interior, Th. Skylakakis. 

Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the Aegean 
Sea on the east. On the northwest lies Albania, 
on the north Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, and on the 
northeast Turkey. It is about the size of New York 
State. The Indus Mountains, with many spurs, 
a@ continuation of the Balkans, runs through the 
country from north to south. Gulfs and bays are 
many, the Gulf of Corinth, connected by four mile 
canal (opened Nov, 9, 1893) with the Gulf of Aegina, 
practically cuts off the Peloponnesus from Attica 
and the northern part of the country. 

The authentic history of Greece begins in 776 
B. C. and it obtained its greatest glory and power 
in the fifth century B. C. It became a province 
of the Roman Empire in 46 B. C., of the Byzantine 
Empire 395 A. D., and was conquered by the Turks 
in 1456. Greece won its war of independence in 
1821-29 and became a kingdom under the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, France and Russia. 

Greece then (1828) consisted of Continental 
Greece and Peloponnesus, the Island of Euboea, the 
Cyclades in the Aegean Sea (about 220 in number) 
and the Sporades, with a population of 753,400. 
Its area, 1864, was 18,341 square miles. The Ionian 
Islands (Corfu, Zante, etc.) were annexed in 1864; 
Thessaly and Arta in 1881, so that in 1912 its area 
was 24,340 square miles. The Balkan wars (with 
Turkey, Oct. 17, 1912, to May 30, 1913, and with 
Bulgaria, June 30 to Aug. 10, 1913,) added 20,617 
square miles and 2,646,913 people—Macedonia, 
Epirus, Crete, and the Aegean Islands, Mytilene. 
Samos and Chios. Thrace, Imbros and Tenedos 
(commanding the entrance to the Dardanelles) were 
added in 1919-20, but Eastern Thrace, Imbros and 
Tenedos were ceded back to Turkey by the Lausanne 


' Treaty, in 1923, leaving a net increment after the 


war of 3,182 square miles. In the exchange of 
nationals with Turkey, the population of Greece was 
increased by 1,136,000 refugees who were largely 
settled in Macedonia and Thessaly at a cost of about 
$65,000,000. 
Greece, by treaty, 1923, formally ceded for fifty 
years to ‘Yugo-Slavia a free zone in the magnificent 
harbor of Saloniki, thus giving the Serbs an outlet 
to the Aegean, and free transit for her commerce. 
This was confirmed by three treaties signed airs f 
17, 1926, which enlarged the zone, gave Greece 
Serbian rights in the railroad from the boundary in 
exchange for 20,000,000 French francs and provided 
for arbitral powers in a resident official of the League 
of Nations who will be a Frenchman. agreement 
utting the Free Zone into effect was signed March 
7, 1929, in Geneva. 
Bulgaria was, by agreement in June, 1924, allowed 
a commercial outlet to the Aegean in the port of 
Kavala, joined to her frontier by a narrow corridor 
under the supervision of the League of Nations. 
But she had not been allowed possession (1935). 
Following the Smyrna debacle a military revolu- 
tion headed by Col. Plastiras forced out the Tri- 
antafyllakos Ministry and compelled the abdication 
of King Constantine on Sept. 27, 1922. He died in 
ae of heart disease, in Palermo, Sicily, on Jan. 11, 
His son and successor King George II was com- 
pelled by the National Assembly to quit the country 
Dec. 17, 1923, and on March 25, 1925, the National 
Assembly voted the overthrow of the monarchy and 
the establishment of a republic which was indorsed 
on April 13 by a plebiscite, 758,742 for to 325,322 
against. The republic was proclaimed May 1, 1925. 
' Greece, during the following ten years, faced 
many turbulent days. An uprising of the Venizelos 
republicans, on March 1, 1935, was crushed in twelve 
days by Field Marshal Kondylis, Minister of War 
and deputy Premier. Brought out into the open 
the royalist cause proved very strong and, combined, 
Supporters obtained 287 of the 300 seats in the 
Parliament elected June 9. A bill was passed calling 
a plebescite on the restoration of a constitutional 
monarch with parliamentary institutions on Nov. 3. 
Leaders of the military would not wait, and on Oct. 


10 demanded of Premier Tsaldaris that he at once 
‘recall King George II, then living‘in exile in London. 


He resigned, Kondylis at once took control, formed 
a cabinet, Reed the abolition of the republic, 
declared himself Regent, convoked the National 
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Assembly to decree the restoration, and Leics oe 
King George to fly home to Athens. The King ac- 
cepted the throne, but insisted that the 


proceed. It resulted in a vote of 1,491,992 for the 
Monarchy to 32,452 against. 
King George II returned to Athens on Noy. 25. 


Field Marshal Kondylis, the Premier, violently 
opposed the general amnesty the King insisted upon, 
and got out. The King, on Nov. 30, co ioned 
Constantine’ Demerdjis, a university professor, to 
form a non-partisan Cabinet. The amnesty was pro- 
claimed on Dec. 1. Parliament was dissolved on 
Dec, 17, and a general election called for Jan. 26, 
1936. This election returned a Chamber of Deputies 
in which the Right Wing groups won 143 seats and 
the Liberal groups 141 of which the Liberals (Veni- 
zelos’s party) had 126. The Communists won 15 
seats and with a sole Independent held the balance of 
power and would work with neither Right nor Center. 

Death removed the leading protagonists. Kon- 
dylis (55) died in Athens on Jan. 31; Venizelos (72) 
died in Paris on March 18; former Premier Tsaldaris 
(68) died in Athens on May 17; Premier Demerdjis 
(59) died in Athens on April 13. Later, on Sept. 15, 
Alexander Zaimis (81), former President of the 
Hellenic Republic, and six times a premier, died in 
retirement, but still a power. 

King George, on the death of Premier Demerdijis, 
made Gen. John Metaxas, the Minister of War and 
Vice Premier, Premier, on Aug. 4. Confronted by a 
call for a 24-hour general strike issued by the Leftist 
trade unions in protest against a government bill to 
institute compulsory arbitration, the Cabinet, assert- 
ing a “Communist plot’, proclaimed martial law 
and dissolved Parliament. Gen. Metaxas reorganized 
the Cabinet on Aug. 6, taking over the three Defense 
Ministries and Foreign Offices for himself. 

Greece and Turkey signed a treaty of friendship 
at Istanbul, June 10, 1930, settling all outstanding 
questions following the exchange of population. 
Greece agreed to pay an indemnity of $2,125,000. 
An amity treaty with a ten-year peace pact was 
signed on Sept. 16, 1933. at Ankara. 

Greece, Turkey, Roumania and Yugo-Slavia 
signed a Balkan non-aggression pact on Feb. 9, 1934. 

Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been seriously denuded, but re- 
forestation is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres 
of which 4,121,119 are state-owned. 

Acreage and harvests, in metric tons, were: 


1934. 1935. 

Acres. Me.Tons. Acres, Me. Tons. 
1,938,740 853,500 2,017,990 18,500 
05,010 — 87, 85,250 58,700 
587,860 258,900 543,400 192,700 
350,740 125,300 358,150 100,700 
85,390 240,000 516,230 173,100 

49,800 157,3 1,9: 8,71 

hy 42 200,070 


‘obacco... 185,2 A 1 . 

About 380,000 acres are given over to olives, and 
the olive oil production in 1935 was 70,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 122,600 in 1934; 105,400 in 
1933, and 134,320 in 1932. The harvest of lemons, 
oranges, mandarins, apples, pears, figs and nuts 
bring a large revenue. In 1934, 246,158 tons of 


lebescite 


currants were Laie pan and 165,872,000 Ibs., valued - 


at 1,103,877,000 drachma were exported. The pro- 
duction of silk cocoons is increasing; 683,240 Tbe. 
being exported in 1934. 

There were 343,000 acres of vineyards in 1934, 
producing 3,635,000 hectolitres of wine. 

The livestock census of 1934 returned: Horses, 
346.589; cattle, 950,270; sheep, 7,910,059; goats, 
SE pigs, 584,037; asses, 380,114, and mules, 

Industrial output in 1934 was valued at 10,067 
million drachmas as compared with 8,548 million 
drachmas in 1933. 

Mineral wealth is great. Production in 1934 was: 
Iron ore, 147,000 metric tons; chrome ore, 30,700 
tons; iron pyrites, 151,000 tons; zinc, 8, tons; 
lead ore (lead content), 3,800 tons; lignite, 104,000 
tons, and salt, 96,000 tons; all showing a great decline. 

An American e eering corporation began in 
1926 the reclamation of the Vardar River marshes 
beyond Salonica which is estimated to cost $25,- 
000,000 and will bring 326,000 acres under = 
tivation, and provide settlement for 25,000 families 
of refugees from Anatolia. Lakes 
tovo have been completely drained. All the works 
were practically completed in 1933. 

American engineers in 1928 patched up the aque- 
duct built by Emperor Hadrian 2,000 years ago to 
bring water from the plains of Marathon to Athens. 

Other American interests are constructing large 
reclamation works in Eastern Macedonia to increase 
greatly the agricultural production. The cost is 
ene at about $21,000,000, the job to be finished 
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_largely uninhabited. 


‘The merchant marine. sp Re 1936, was Sara posed 
‘oss tonnage, an 
Motor ships of 7,897 gross hawanare © 
935, there entered the ports of Greece, 3,154 
ve of 5,489,033 net tons in the foreign trade, and 
in 1933, 5,806 steamers of 2,546,849 tons, and 2,057 
sailing vessels of 42,585 tons, passed through the 
four-mile-wide canal through the Isthmus of Corinth. 
It is planned to convert Mount Olympus, the 
mythical home of the gods, into a National Park 
modeled on American lines. The region is wild and 
Olympus is a precipitous, 
broken mass fronting on the sea, in part forested, 
eg from the water's edge to an altitude of 9,800 


The Greek Orthodox Church claims the great 
majority of the people, that being the state religion. 

The bold rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
Square miles), is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little republic 
in itself. The monks number 4,858 (census of Joos), 
No females are allowed to enter the territory. The 
territory had a new constitution granted by the 
Greek Government, received autofomous powers as a 
monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but with 
an appointed Greek Governor. The lands are inalien- 
able and the property exempt from taxation. Fire 
destroyed the famous monastery Megaspelaeon with 
its priceless library of Byzantine manuscripts and 
religious art objects on July 17, 1934. 

Instruction between ages of six and twelve is 
peepubcry, but the law is not well enforced in 
Tural regions. Illiteracy (1928) was 43.3%. 


21,411,500, and that to the United 
States at $19,659,836, each payable in 62 years. The 
United States agreed to advance a loan of $12,167,000 
at par bearing 4% interest and to be repaid in 40 
years; this being the balance of the war loan of $48,- 
236,629 to complete the agreement of Feb. 10, 1918, 
and is now called _for to care for the needs of the 


Greek refugees. Congress passed the authorization 
alten 4 1929, and the money was paid to Greece 
on May 10. 


Greek emigrants in the United States remitted to 
families at home, in 1933, $ 
1932, $11,000,000, 


000 for charitable and educational contributions, and 
$200,000 for archaeological researches. 

The Bank of Greece was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1927, and started its operations May 14, 1928, 
with the ’sole privilege of issuing bank notes. 

On June 30, 1936, the note circulation was 5,608 
million drachmas, with a cover of 2,846 million 
oo in gold and foreign assets the cover being 

lo - 

Greece, which had suffered severely when Great 
Britain went off the gold standard Sept. 21, 1931, 
but kept the drachma pegged at 1.29 cents, itself 
abandoned the gold standard on Apr. 25, 1932, and 
the drachma droo to 0.66 cents; it aver: 
0.86 cents for 1932 and 0.72 cents in 1933. he 
drachma was revalued at a new var of 2.2 cents and 
its average exchange value was 0.94 cents; in 1934 
and 1935. It was 0.902 cents on Sept. 30, 1936. On 
Sept. 26, the Bank of Greece decided to link the 


4 Revenu Expenditures. 
RE rats abt Na «> «2% 11,165,600 11,750, 
a ee cee chant nist y ae = 11,071, 11.865, 
PAWERO MN oc a Se ee nls gee 825, 9.621, 
1934-35 (est’'d)........- 10,391,753 10,733,479 


Legs ae 10,812,994 11,165,110 
108 Fe puniic ‘aout on Dec. 31, 1934, amounted to 
000 million .drachmas. : 
and exports in drachmas (000 omitted) 
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GUATEMALA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, officially given, 1935, as 45,452 sq. m. 

POPULATION, officially estimated, Mar. 31, 1984, 
2,245,593. 

CAPITAL, Guatemala, pop., 1934, 134,400. 

President, Gen. Jorge Ubico, 1931-1935, born 1879, 
inaugurated Feb. 14, 1931. 


Guatemala, the northern state of Central America, _- 


has Mexico for its neighbor on the north and west, 
British Honduras on the east, Honduras and Salyador 
on the east and south and the Pacific on the south- 
west. A range of mountains containing many 
voleanic peaks runs from northwest to southeast 
near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settJed part. 
It is about the size of New York State. 

The boundary line between Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, which had been in dispute for 90 years, was 
settled by an arbitration commission under the 
chairmanship of Chief Justice Hughes of the United 
States on Jan. 23, 1933. In April a joint commission 
began to fix the boundary line with the assistance of 
an airplane photographic survey map. 

Guatemala, on May 14, 1936, cabled to Geneva 
her resignation from the League of Nations. 

The United States, in 1935, supplied about 41.7% 
of the imports and took 52.3% of the exports. T= 
Mans own and control between 30% and 40 8 of the 
coffee plantations, which produce between 100,000,- 
000 and 130,000,000 bis. annually. Coffee torms 
60% of the value of the exports. In the crop year 
1935-36 the export was 1,175,287 quintals (259,033,- 
255 Ibs.), as compared with 812,000 quintals (179,- 
964,800 Ibs.) in 1934-35. Sugar is becoming an im- 
portant crop; 29,230 metric tons in 1932-33. Banana 
export in 1934 was 5,244,000 bunches; and chicle, 
420,964 Ibs., practically all to the United States. 

The United States and Guatemala signed a recip- 
rocal trade agreement in Guatemala, on April 24, 
1936, which came into effect on June 15. 

The forest woods are varied and very valuable. 


The country is rich in mineral resources but little - 


mining is done, owing to lack of transportation. 

Chief imports are textiles, machinery and petroleum. 

Guatemala has over 700 miles of railroads, privately 
owned but subsidized by the Government. “The new 
80-mile link of the International Railways of Central 
America connecting Puerto Barrios on the Hast 
Coast with San Salvador on the West Coast was 
completed in 1929. A vast amount of construction 
is being done on the roads. 

Guatemala has a Constitution proclaimed in 


December, 1879, modified last on Jan. 1, 1928, that 
now provides for universal suffrage, a President 
elec for six years, who cannot be re-elected until 


12 years have passed, a National Assembly elected 
for four years and a Council of State of thirteen 
members, partly elected by the Assembly and partly 
appointed by the President. The Roman Catholic 
is the prevailing religion. There is complete free- 
dom of worship. Education is free and compulsory 
from 7 to 14. In 1931 there were 2,410 

schools with 3,396 teachers and 110,890 pupils. 

About 60 per cent. of the population is pure 
Indian and most of the remainder are half castes. 
Many are held on plantations under a system of 
peonage. The army numbers 6,200, with a reserve 
of 126,000. 

On Novy. 26, 1924, President Orellana issued a 
deeree providing a new monetary system based on 
a gold standard with the quetzal as the unit repre- 
senting 1.504665 grams of pure gold, to be equal to 
60 pesos (31). 

A Central bank with a capital of 10,000,000 
quetzals was authorized on Dec. 23, 1925, and 
established July 1, 1926. It has the sole right to 
issue banknotes, and must carry a circulation 
reserve of 40% gold 

The public debt, Dec. 31, 1932, was 19,595,695 
quetzals. f 


Recent budgets in quetzals are: 


goss 96 | Lear: Ba525 15409150 
ikea) 1928-29 (actual).......... 15,398, 409, 
5, aoe 1990-30 (actual Spel e oe 13,468,870 Fee th 
4.202.429 | 1930-31 (actual)... ... 10,226,101) 12.8768 
141066 1932 calendar yr. (act.)... Beet) Tone2a8 
‘474,229 1933 calendar yr. (act.).... :280, "440/464 
ae 71027,897 1934 calendar yr. (est’d)... 8,602,933 8,440, 
Trade with the United States was: ae DORE AAA. exDOrtE WETS carta nee 
ial 6441063  $17-796,900 | 1929........ 0. eevee eee $23,761,735 $24,928,228 
1 eae LO SRS 1 oe POs Sif :fos,gor | 1930..222022 0 16,473,970 23)577,819 
Eoin 3 Ee ee 7.978.110 10,981,702 | 1931-02222. 0 2. + 10,040,045  15.167.386 
‘Teas Rs. OES SS 2,839,877 5,987,413 1983 et abort Gs asa Auth 1381-000 2 “103 
Boece cites sions =e 6.577.091 PUA | 1880.2). cele Fanner eae 11:999,000 12/471,000 - 
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Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

1 MO} 0 ee ea er ream a ewe Sh a $11,524,861 $8,469,577 
DORON NS Sarre tis He ela a te 7.304,765 7,400,488 
HOST Seas ne mos: wats 5,196,448 | 4,650,533 
AOS2 ss ctrs cowie Namen ies tienes 2,820,114 4,501,399 
Oe sab tnarsserele Sin anole . 8,097,498 3,483,802 
OBA pitt Paral eo Rieibls . 4,069,756 4,542,552 
OSU HG ciais sis 6 setsceeces 8,917,873 - 6,144,435 


HAITI, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, approximately 10,204 square miles. 
POPULATION (est’d), January 1, 1929, 2,550,000. 
CAPITAL, Port au Prince, population, census of 

1929, 79,797; estimate, Jan. 1, 1936, 115,000. 
President, Stenio Vincent, 1935-1940, Nationalist, 

elected Nov. 15, 1930, took office Nov. 23, re- 

elected for a five-year term, June, 1935. 

Haiti occupies the western third of the Island of 
Hispaniola (or Haiti), the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west 
and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from the Dominican Republic to the east 
is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but is not 
worked commercially, and there are few other mineral 
resources. Certain parts of the island are very fertile. 
Cotfee is the most important crop and the production 
of cotton, sugar and Jogwood is increasing. Sisat, 
tobacco, cattle, tropical fruits and cashew nuts are 
promising new industries. Haiti is nearly the size of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut together. 

The majority of the population are Negroes, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
eigners. Roman Catholicism is the state religion. 
Education is nominally compulsory. There were in 
1920, 1,19@ schools with 106,505 pupils enroiled. 
Illiteracy is about 85%. French is the official 
language of the country, but a dialect known as 
French Creole is spoken by the majority. 

Haiti, discovered by Columbus in 1492, and a 


French colony from 1677, attained its independence 


in 1804, following the revolution headed by Toussaint 
YOuverture in 1791. Revolutions and_ bloodshed 
characterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, Gen. 
Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took refuge in 
the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 167 political 
risoners had been massacred in jail, and at the 
uneral of the victims he was dragged out and killed. 
Two hours later a United States cruiser landed 
marines at Port au Prince. United States forces 
oceupied the country and restored order. 

Sudre Dartiguenave was elected President on 
August 12,1915, by the National Assembly, which in 
November ratified a treaty with the United States 

which ratified it May 3, 1916), by which the United 
States agreed to assist Haiti in the establishment of 
@ responsible, orderly government, and Haiti agreed 
not to increase the public debt without consent of 
the United States. This treaty expires in May, 1936. 

After being in abeyance for 17 years while their 
functions were performed by the Council of State, 
the Senate and Chamber were revived in October 
1930, to sit until 1936, and on Nov. 15, 1930, Sténio 
Vincent was elected President by the 36 Deputies 
and 20 Senators sitting as a National Assembly. 
The constitution was revised in 1932. Deputies 
are to be elected for four years by a popular vote 
and Senators for four years by electoral colleges in 
‘the several departments. The President is to be 
elected by the National Assembly for six years and 
may not immediately succeed himself. He appoints 
five Secretaries of State. i 

During the American occupation, which had 
cost the United States over $23,000,000 since 1915, 
great progress was made in sanitation and pubtie 
health under government officers; 800 miles of high- 
ways were built; agriculture was improved; an up- 
to-date budget system was set up, and a most in- 
volved financial situation liquidated. Especially 
important was the establishment of an_ efficient 
constabulary, the Garde d’Haiti, with 183 officers 
and 2,553 men, and staffed by American Marine 
officers, 

The American occupation terminated under an 
agreement reached between President Roosevelt and 
President Vincent, on Aug. 14, 1934, when the 
American flag; was lowered from Fort National in 
Port-au-Prince, where it had flown since July 28, 
1915, and at Cap Haitien and the Haitian flag raised 
with great good feeling. The Garde d’Haiti took 
over the posts and the 30 marine officers and 469 
men embarked the next day. 

A fiscal representative appointed by the President 
of Haiti on recommendation by the President of the 
United States remained to supervise the customs on 


_behalf of owners of $11,000,000 Haitian bonds, 
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As part of the readjustment of financial arrange- 


ments the National City Bank of New York sold to | 


the Haitian Government its branch, the paar 
Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti, for $1,000,000. 
It was taken over on July 9, 1935. Pres. Vincent's 
policy having been sustained on Feb. 10 by a plebis- 
cite by 454,357 to 1,172. ’ 

A trade agreement with reciprocal concessions and 
assurances between the United States and Haiti was 
signed at Washington March 28, 1935. 

Exports for the fiscal year, Oct. 1, 1934 to Sept. 30, 
1935, include coffee, 41,945,974 Ibs., valued at 
$3,818,418 (74,997,840 Ibs., valued at $6,275,918 
the previous year); cotton, 13,615,322 Ibs., valued 
at $1,533,328 (11,685,158 Ibs., valued at $1,368,975) ; 
sugar, raw, 32,557 metric tons at $692,257 (22,264 
tons at $481,879); molasses, 10,047 metric tons, 
valued at $64,322 (6,460 tons at $37,129); cacao, 
2,532,132 Ibs., valued at $80,595 (3,542,196 Ilbs., 
valued at $95,972). Logwood exports, generally 
the best commercial resource, were but 9,497 metric 
tons, valued at $73,386, and 17,886 tons, valued at 
$167,471 the previous year. 

In 1934-35, steam and motor vessels of 1,822,179 
tons called. at Haitian ports. Railway mileage in 
1935 was 158. 

The gross public debt, Sept. 30, 1935, was $10,986,- 
120; having been reduced by $13,223,580 in eleven 
years, 

The surplus from Oct. 1, 1916, to Sept. 30, 1935. 
aggregated $774,000. 

The unit of currency is the gourde (—20 cents), 
by law exchangeable for United States currency at 
the fixed rate of five to one. 

Revenues and expenditures for six years were: 
Fise. Yr. Revenue Expenditure 
1929-30 (Actual) .. 


nh eh $7,729,633 $8,369,460 
1930-31 (Actual) 6,349,316 7,380,275 
1931-32 (Actual) 5,604,748  6,793.825 
1932-33 (Actual). . 7,461,059 6,651,765 
1933-34 (Actual) . 7,356,433 1374,142 
1934-35 (Actual)........... 18,328 8,488,905 


6,018, 488,90. 
Expenditures for 1934-35 include $1,000,000 paid 
National City Bank. 
Trade for five years in dollars was: 


Fiscal Years. ports. Exports. 
TOO HOO he oN inert ay cmt cas $17,237,920 $16,723,833 
1929-S0 CL: Muerabink ot Acker 12,841,626 14,144,567 
LOSOSGES. ow ci ee ene es 9,576,318 8,963,419 
DOST BAA ec srsake cette 7,461,110 7,221,277 
TOSZASS. Fe Avice ihn ok ae 7,666,769 9,330,073 
DR EES) ee een tes tears ae 9,137,042 10,309,238 
NOSA-B5 oe ZK speciale SS PEL eS 8,232,324 7,125,841 
Trade with the United States was: 

Fiseal Years. Imports. Exports. 
1928-29). « sa) Juptodaatwesan $11,098,998 $1,477,5 

BOZO-300 cis Wy tae so es 9,000,767. 1.304.657 
LOBORS Potts ed 6 Scoehard 6,577,594 27,226 
WORDS ha Fie Haak: tarts a Noe 4,770,187 583,818 
1933-34. 4,421,627 905,529 
LOSS SO 5. SOR a See ae Bae 3,982,227 859,936 

HONDURAS, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated, 44,275 sq. m. 7 

POPULATION, census June 26, 1930, 854,184, 19.4. 

CAPITAL, Tegucigalpa, pop., June, 1930, 47,075. 

President, Gen. Tiburcio Carias Andino, 1933-37, 
inaugurated Feb. 1, 1933. 


Honduras is an’ agricultural and cattle raising 
state of Central America, bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by Nicara- 
gua, on the south and west by Salvador and on the 
west by Guatemala. 

A treaty to settle the disputed boundary between 
Honduras and Nicaragua, was signed in Jan., 1931. 

The century-old boundary dispute between Guate- 
mala and Honduras was settled by arbitration before 
a special tribunal with Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes of the U. 8. Supreme Court as chairman, on 
Jap 23, 1933, at Washington. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 400 miles Jong, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
with a port, Amapala, on Tiger Island, three hours 
by motor boat from San Lorenzo on the mainland, 
connected with the capital, 82 miles by a good auto- 
mobile road. The country is mountainous, very 
fertile, though most uncultivated, and covered with 
rich forests. It is about the size of Pennsylvania. 

Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped. 


Caribbean coast, 19,462,596 stems, ee at rae 
year 1934; 23,4' 

stems ($11,746,578) in 1933; 27,896,317 ($13 340 044) 
in 1932; and 28,960,948 ($17,306,318) in 1931. The 
United States took 13,660,041 stemsin 1934. The export 

4 was 4,222,095 los., and 4,237,443 
Ibs. 1932-33. Cattle and hides are also exported. 
The United States in 1933-34, took 71.7% of the ex- 


Ports and supplied 704 of the imports. 


A recip- 
Trocal trade agreement with the Unit 
signed eae ed States was 


‘ansport is very backward, but is be 


ing. insurance, public health, and proteet women 
prev. religion. 

Education is free and compulsory. There were in 
1931, 1,281 ppimars schools, with 1,355 teachers and 
38,725 ‘pupils. A’ campaign against illiteracy was 
begun in 1927. There is a university at the capital. 
Military service is compulsory, with 2,900 in the 
regular army and 43,577 in the first line of the reserve. 

he budget estimates for 1935-36 were balanced 
at 11,741,478 lempiras, and for 1934-35, at 10,282,- 
- The total foreign debt, Oct. 31, 1934 was 8,921,- 
715 lempiras, and the internal debt, 19,043,940 


lempiras. 

The Congress on April, 1926, adopted a law 
establishing the gold standard for the currency, 
which had been on a silver basis and fluctuated with 
the price of silver. The new unit will be called the 
lempira ‘=$0.50 gold). A law was p pro- 
yiding .or the establishment of a National bank, 
with a capital of 2,000,000 lempira; one-half to be 
subscribed by the state. 

Imports and exports for recent fiscal years: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
tay ate trae + 6 int 2 SES $14,860,931 $24,569,165 
2 bal ag 15,946,128 26,171,218 
1931. . 10,291,423 20,028,087 
Be SE Cad Cid Ses 2 Ses 8,368,016 17,581,3 

ENE ws alee! Sapa woke’. 2 2 6,287, 14,277,198 
MR ae ph clew ares 8,382, 12,399,629 


Cal. Yea: Imports. Exports. 
1 US DAUR GLa Eke eee $12,810,859 $12,833,439 
"Er, 602 12,600,062 
= 980,081 11,870,196 
; 9,004,261 
2 7,046,395 
; f 7,790,924 
1935. . 5,633,026 6,337,225 


HUNCARY, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 35,911 s miles. (Boundaries with 
Yugo-Slavia and Roumania to be determined.) 
a ‘ opiate of Deceit: 8,688,349, 
£ whic are ars and 5. German. 
Of The estimate, Dec si 1984, was 8,808,367. 
CAPITAL, Budapest. pop., census of 1930, 1,006, 
140, estimated’ Deo. 1, 1935, 1,060,720 pop 
census of 1930, of greater Budapest, 1,421,397. 
other cities, Szeged, 135,141; Debrecen, 117,410; 
pont, HB oe icholas rtby de N 
Regent, H. S. H. Adm: Nicho! ) e Nagy 
’ Hee born 1867, elected March 1, 1930. 
Premier, Koloman Daranyi, Oct. 10, 1936. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Koloman de Kanya. 
Minister of Finance, Dr, Tihamer Fabinyi. 
Minister of National Defense, Gen. Joseph Somkuthy. 


tegral 
it was much reduced in size by the Treaty of _the 
mania, Croatia and Slavonia to Yugo-Slavia. Pre- 


the sea in free port privileges at Fiume, transit 
: ross Serbian ter: D 
‘ + government. 
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The harvest for four years in metric tons (000) 


omitted was: 1932. 1933. 1934. 1936. 
Wheat.......... 1,704.4 2,622.4 1,764.2 2,012.5 
yb. eee: 769.7 ‘956.5 ‘6193 ‘676.4 
Harley ceca. 7191 841.5 543.9 575.2 
Gats..... >. ss<.. 818 19576 © 5489. BrB2 
a pee ey 315.8 357.6 2594 299° 
Malse: >: 2ure cit. 2,439.0 1,816.0 2,106.0 1,440.0 
Potatoes. /// 112! 1,607.5 1,905.5 2'168.5 1/47910 
Sugar Beets... ||) 8490 "9443 ~'922°2 "795 


The production of beet sugar was 108,000 metric 
tons in 1934; 122,000 tons in 1933; 198,000 tons in 
1932; 112,700 tons in 1931, and 210,800 tons in 1930. 

In Hungary, 60% is ploughed land and 23% 
forest and pasture. Over 4,000,000 are directly or 
indirectly engaged in cultivating the soil. Under the 
land distribution law from June, 1921, to Dec., 
1925, when the law lapsed, 901,193 acres had been dis- 
tributed, 306,365 petitioners receiving land and 168,- 
263 building sites. 

Mineral production, in thousands of metric tons, 


was: 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 

895 800 756-828 
5,931 5,908 6,199 
k 66 93 140 
316.8 180 228 315 446 


60,821 on March 31, 1934; 58,008 on March 31, 1935; 


Hungary's financial position was most desperate 
in 1923. She appealed to the League of Nations, 
which, after investigation offered a 20-year 744% 
loan of 250,000,000 gold crowns (about $50,000,000), 
and placed Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
in charge of her finances. He took up his duties at 
Budapest May 1, 1924. Rehabilitation ‘proceeded 
so successfully that Hungary was released ,from 
supervision by the League June 30, 1926, and he 
went home, refusing to accept the proffered fee of 
$100,000. (See The World Almanac for 1927, 
page 629.) f 

Allied military control was abolished on March 
29, 1927, by the Conference of Ambassadors. 

The Hungarian Parliament, by act of Nov. 21, 
1925, established a new monetary unit of Fold, 
the pengo (meaning ‘‘jingler’’) complete transition 
to be effected by Jan. 1, 27. One pengo= 
$0.1748985 =0.8631578 Hungarian gold crown= 
12,500 paper crowns. It is divided into 100 fillers. 
The new par of the pengo is $0.2961; the 1933 
average was $0.2236; 1934, $0.2957; 1935, $0.296, 
and on Sept. 30, 1936, it stood at $0.1978. 

Banknotes are issued by the Hungarian National 
Bank only. The note circulation, June 30, 1936, was 
393,000,000 pengoes, with a gold cover of 79,000,000 
bengoes, and 26,000,000 pengoes in foreign bills. 

ungary completed the funding of her debt to 
the United States for relief supplies furnished 
just after the armistice by delivering to the Treasury 
on May 29, 1926, bonds for $1,939,000, which are to 
run sixty-two years. The public debt, March 31, 
1936, was: Foreign, 1,267.1 million pengoes; consoli- 
dated internal, 110.6 million pengoes; and floating, 
345.5 million pengoes. 

Recent budgets in thousands of pengoes were: 


State Administration. State undertakings. 
fear. Rev. Exp. Vv. Exp. 

1931-32. 878,800 3,300 487,100 486,600 
1932-33 . 3, 765,000 1,100 401,100. 
193 . _ 752,800 64,900 ,300 08,400 
1934-35 .1,101,900 1,110,300 101,800 7,600 
1935-36 .1,091,100 1,122,700 9,100 53,400 
1936-37 .1,136,100 1,211,800 9,093 34,900 


There were, in 1934, 3,410 industrial establish- 
ments with 202,623 employees, and an qutput valued 
at 1,935,240,111 pengoes. The textile industry has 
made great progress, having 301,000 spindles in- 
Sine in ee ot 1934, returned: Horses 

The livestock census, , returned: 0) é 
re ame 1,756,000; sheep, 1,227,542; swine, 

"The production of beet sugar was 103,900 metric 
tons in'1935; 107,700 tons in 1934; 122,000 coated 
1933; 93,000 tons in 1932; 112,700 tons in 1931, and 
210,800 tons in 1930. 

There were 5,370 miles of railroads in 1934, of 
which 4,049 Lal pias opersted. eri 44 
tailes of navy: le rivers. way 
14,309, and 16,082 automobiles were registered in 

935. 


On the breakup of the Dual Empire, Oct, 31, 
1918, a revolution began the movement for a re- 
public, King Charles abdicating Nov. 13. Three 
days later the republic was proclaimed with Count 
Michael Karolyi as Provisional President. Dis- 


ae aye ee ee ee ae eee 


Kun dominant was set up March 22, 1919, but 
was swept away with assistance of the ‘Roumanian 
army. A national government was re-establishe 
on Aug. 7, 1919. 
frage, were held in January and February, 1920. 

« A bloc of parties of the Right obtained the control 
- of_a Provisional National Assembly which eed 

Admiral Horthy Governor of Hungary. On March 

_ 28, 1920, a Government order declared Hungary a 
& monarchy. Horthy was styled Regent. However, 
two attempts of the late King-Emperor Charles to 

regain the throne in 1921 failed dismally. 
‘The chief Hapsburg claimant for the throne is 
" Archduke Otto, born Nov. 20, 1912, son of the late 
Emperor-King Charles and ‘Empress Zita, 

The lower house of the National Assembly has 
245 members elected by a restrictive franchise ex- 
~ tended to men over 24 and literate, and to women 
over 30, who had three children or ‘earned an inde- 

pendent livelihood or had a diploma from an insti- 
_ tution of higher education or were wives of secondary 
chool or college graduates. 

The election of March-April, 1935, returned: 
- National (Premier Goemboes), 172; Independent 

Farmers (Tibor Eckhardt’s), 24; Christian Nation- 
 alists, 14; Socialists, 11; Liberals, 7; Legitimists, 3; 
‘Nazis, 2; minor parties, 12; total 245, Count Stephen 
Bethlen, former Premier, who had broken with 
Goemboes, was returned unopposed. The Govern- 
ment has more than two-thirds majority having won 
54 new seats; the Legitimists lost 4 seats. 

_ The old House of Magnates, in abeyance since the 
war, was reconstituted by law of Nov. 11, 1926, 
with about 240 members as an Upper House. J 
obles (151 voting of the 187 who sat in the previous 
ouse of Magnates), elected 38 members from their 
umber (overwhelming ly for the government), 40 
_ were named for life by the executive; 76 were elected 
‘for a five-year term, by county councils and munici- 
palities; 40 elected for a ten-year term by Chambers 

‘ees industry and agriculture and academic 

ins 31. representative of Catholic, 


Dassoa second time by the Lower House becomes 
‘w without assent by the Upper Chamber. 

edom. of religion is a fundamental tenet of 

new state, with equality between the many 

verge sects. Four state universities had 15,088 
women) students in 1935. Education is com- 

ory for children from 6 to 12 and illiteracy is 


asing. 
e national army under the treaty is limited to 
Men and officers, all volunteers; other forces 
ring 31,500 being police, gendarmerie and 
wards. Hungary has no air force and no 


tal American investment in Hungary as of 
J aha was estimated at $179,000,000, includ- 
; $13 000 of governmental and corporate 
ecurities. oTine ee frozen short term credits 

F ot ary $40,000,00: 


Imports. 


; Exports. 
iegobs Brith al 1,067,000, on 


1,038,500,000 


404,198,000 
457,689,000 


( year. Exports 
clave Gelg Garon $2 338; a7 $1, eg oy 


. 39, aon square ny mets 
" Caer of 1930, 108,644; estimate 
C. 31. 1934, 743, . 


‘A Smoric: population, 1930, 28,182. 
stlan X. (See Denmark.) 

sident of the Council, Hermann Jonasson, born 

901 (Agriculture and Justice), Farmers Party, 

ul 23, 1934, 


with an area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
na olcanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
ngs, The climate is much modified by the Gulf 


order followed: a Bolshevik government with Bela | Stre 


Blections, with manhood suf- 


e land is treele 

roads, bat f a °1930 there were a 
roads outside the towns; 609 pas 
and 968 motor trucks were reetiterad’ i" 

Agriculture ee ges 43, ae of the people. - 
six-sevenths of the land is unproductive an 
about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, produc D 
potatoes, turnips and hay 


80% of the exports. The census returned also 34,000 
cattle, 44,900 horses, and 2,800 goats. 


The cod catch, in 1935, was about, 50,000 metric 


tons, and in 1934, 61, 880 tons. In 1933, its value 
was 24,807,000 kronur, and the herring ‘cateh was 
valued at 2,067, 000 kronur. 

There are no railways, but 1,336 miles of roads 
available (1936), to 600 motor cars and 950 motor 
trucks. 

Iceland was an independent republic from 930 
to 1263, when it joined with Norway. The two 
came under Danish rule in 1381. When Norway 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained 
under Denmark. In 1918 Denmark acknowledged 
Iceland as a sovereign state, united with Denmark 
only in that the Danish King, Christian X., was 
also to be King of Iceland. Its permanent neu-~ 
trality was guaranteed. Provisionally until 1940 
Denmark has charge of its foreign affairs, and a 
joint committee of six reviews bills of importance 
to-both states. 

Iceland has evolved strange social customs and 
traditions; is admitted to have attained approxi- 
mately absolute justice of the sterner sort, and 
{n its constitutional monarchy to have devéloped 
an excellent democracy. Iceland has neither army 


nor navy, nor fortifications; no deficit and no unem- 


ployment. 

The Althing (Parliament) is composed of an 
Upper House of 14 and a Lower House of 28. Men 
and women over 21 enjoy the suffrage. 

In the election of June 24, 1934, the Socialist vote 
rose from 6,000 to 11,000, winning 10 seats. A 
coalition with the left wing of the Farmers Party 
and one independent, commanding 26 seats, took 
over the government, the opposition being the 20 
Bhs rea lane and 3 of the right wing of the Farmers 

arty. 

A referendum on prohibition, Nov. 13,:1933, was 
won by the “‘antis’’ by a vote of about 15,000 to 
11,000. Sale of liquor was legalized Feb. 2, 1935. . 

The people of Iceland celebrated on June 23-28, 


1930, the 1,000th Anniversary of the Althing, the — 


oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. Over 
30,000 took part, including 4,000 visitors. 

The five Scandinavian nations: Iceland, Norway. 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark, signed’ in 1936 
a treaty of friendship and arbitration and pledged 
themselves never to go to war, but to submit all 
disputes to the Hague Court and to accept its 
decisions without question. 

The Icelandic Par note has maintained its purity, 

as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. Danish is 
also widely spoken, Illiteracy is very low. 


Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland — 
and discovered the American — 


in the year 1000 
mainland, starting a a called Vinland, probably 
at New Bedford, Mas: A colossal bronze statue, 


by A. Stirling Gadder, “the gift of the United States — 


Congress, was presented to Iceland and unveiled at 
Reykjavik on July 17, 1932. 


The unit of mucebae is the krona= $0.268 at 
old par of beh and $0. eee par. Average 


of exchange in 1935 was 
Recent budgets in kronur were: 

Revenue. Expenditures. 
TSR ch {se cesced ol taut Bare 11,266,300 10,525,700 
1933 fe eet seainiennd ee 10,530,095 10,726,631 © 
1934 (estimated)......... 10.991,460 10,960,622 
1935 ees Wei SA 28,578,000 27,514,000 
1936 (estimated)......... 7,985 14,593,633 


15,27 
The debt, on Dec. 31, 1035, was "46, 360,000 kri 
of which 35,137,619 kronur was foreign. 0 our 


Trade in recent years in krouur was: 


The sheep (1934) mumnpered 699,000 and forniehell ‘ 


Exports, » 


be Pe IRAN, KINGDOM OF 

; end PERSIA. 

- AREA, ato Square miles. 
OPULA , census of 1931 i : 
9,000,000, including 2, 00,000 nomads and’ 6 000 


CAPITAL, Teheran, pulation, census of 1931 

Se Meet Lag nn eas, Sei a 
7 d, . : . , , any 
28 others above 10,000. 

Shah, Mirza Riza Pableyi, born March 16, 1878, 
proclaimed Dec. 6, 1925. Heir, his eldest son, 
Crown Prince Shahpur Mohammed Riza, born 
Oct. 26, 1919. 


. Premier, Mirza Mohammed Ali Farughi Kh B 
27 48, 1933. wei 


The ancient Asiatic Kingdom long known as Persia 


by direction of the Government, on March 22, 1935 | 


(New Year’s Day), adopted Iran as its name and 
requested its use by all foreign governments This 
ehange is somade jn this article. Until a further 
ruling by geographic boards, no change is made in 
the name of the Persian Gulf. The people refer to 
themselves as Irani, and are the most’ numerous and 
most important historically of the Iranian group of 
the a people. Persia was the name of a province. 
The Kingdom occupies the western and larger half 
of the great Iranian Plateau between the rivers 
Indus and Tigris in Southwestern Asia. 

Tran had been an eastern absolute monarchy 
under a line of Shahs until 1906 when, yielding to the 
demands of the people, the then Shah Mohammed 
Ali gave his consent to the establishment of a 
National Assembly, or Majlis, and approved (Dec. 
30, 1906) of the constitution it drew up. Rival 
ae and trade interests of Russia and Great 

ritain (in Asia) helped to keep the country in a 
turmoil for 20 years. In 1924, the National Assem- 
bly deposed the Shah Ahmed Mirza (1898-1930), on 
Oct. 31, 1925, abolished the Kajar family as a govern- 
ing dynasty and Dec. 13, elected the Regent and 
army head, Mirza Riza Khan Pahlevi. hereditary 
Shah. He was crowned April 25, 1926. 

Iran is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
(Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
east by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British 
India); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; on the southwest by Mesopotamia 

(the Kingdom of Iraq); and on the west by Armenia. 

The boundaries are indeterminate—a cause of 

much friction. In size it equals the States of Idaho, 

Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico 

_ eombined. It is described as a “vast and miserably 

. poor country with scanty population.”” The people 

' gre Moslems, mostly of the Shi’a sect, and educa- 
tion is largely limited to Koran. 

Across this plateau, which lies at an altitude of 

4,000 to 8,000 feet, in the north central part, from 

northwest to southeast, stretches a desert, 800 

miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 

T are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,900 feet 

high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
pes. Mineral deposits are 

veloped, but known to be considerable. Tur- 

quoise mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 


PETROLEUM OUTPUT. 
r The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 


o down to oil bearing limesto 
‘ feat thick a mile below the surface; 50 more 
’ have been drilled in and can be connected when 
4 ed, and the other 50 have been drilled in and are 
4 d in reserve 


A pipe line 135 miles long was built from Tambi to 
eee fon the Shatt-el-Arab on the Tigris River some 
_ miles from the head of the Persian Gulf, and later a 
f Y-branch was built pannecsine it with the Haft Kal 
a 1 A constant 300-pound gas pressure forces up 


. 
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for its nayy, obtained a controlling interest in the 
company a few days after the declaration of war with 
Germany. It holds 7,500,000 of the 13,425,000 or- 
dinary £1 sharesas well as 1,000 preference shares and 
99,000 5% debentures, and has received, the House 
of Commons was told, on Dec. 12, 1932, a return of 
£9,977,344, while during the life of the concession 
the Iranian Government has received £11,265,000 
in royalties computed at 16% of the net profits. 


The output in barrels by calendar years and the —~ 


royalties in pounds sterling paid the Iranian Govern- 
ment by fiscal years for the last ten years was: 


* Output, Bbls. Royalties. 

TUE KD s vise Gaee re oF ant 32,272,000 £341,996 
1936 FES oo ake <p aes oe 35,038,000 fae 

NG 254, es oh Cae heats 5 * 

TOSS aks LING ok ONO 1,389,612 

UT ae ees a ee 43,461,000 1,448,000 

NT Mok. 54k ask eenn 2,145,000 (no re rt) 

Te es ey = 45,828,000 1,288,312 

3 306,872 

013 


57,304,000 ... 3) anlewee 

The total output up to Jan. 1, 1936, as computed 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 652,932,- 
000 bbis., 2.39% of the world’s supply. 

The Shah keenly dissatisfied with the sums 
received, considering the size and operation of the 
concession, had the government cancel it on Noy. 
27, 1932, to the surprise and consternation of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. and the British Government. 
The latter propneed to take the matter to the World 
Court, but Iran (Persia) took it to the Council of the 
League of Nations on Dec. 13, Great Britain joining 
on the 14th under Article XV. It was taken up by the 
Council on Jan. 26, 1933, and under the guidance of 
Dr. Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia an 
ment on a formula was reached by the contestants, 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Minister, and Mirza 
Ali pxber Khan Davar,. Iranian Minister of Justice, 
on Feo. 2. 

Sir John Cadman, president of the Company, ar- 
rived at Teheran by airplane with a staff of experts 
on April 3 and a new concession for 60 years was 
signed on April 30. The chief points were: 

The area was cut in half to be further reduced to 
100,000 square miles in 1938; a royalty of four shill- 
ings (gold) a metric ton on oil sold in Iran or ex- 
ported (1 metric ton—about 7.30 bbls.); 20% of the 
net profits after payment of £671,000 to stockholders 
to be paid to the Iranian government; the company 
to pay £225,000 in taxation to Iran yearly for 15 
years, then £300,000 yearly for 15 years, the subse- 
quent amount to be agreed upon; foreign employesto 
be replaced progressively by Iranians, the com; 
agreeing to spend £10,000 a year educating Ir 
in Great Britain; Gulf of Mexico or Roumania prices 
whichever may be lower to be the basic price of oil 
sold in Iran, and the government to get a discount 
of 25% on what it buys, and Iranian citizens, 10%. 


RESOURCES OF THE COUNTRY. 


Agriculture is the chief industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool and cotton being the 
chief products. Some wines are famous. Persian 
carpets, all made on hand looms, are produced in 
Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. The chief exports 
are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits, gum, hides, 
wool, opium and rice; the chief imports are textiles, 
sugar, tea and manufactures of metals. The British 
Empire, Russia, Egypt and Turkey are the best 
customers. There are fifteen regular trade routes 
along which goods are carried by caravans. 

Foreign trade became a Government monopoly in 
Iran on Feb. 25, 1931. As passed by Parliament, 
the right of import and export of all natural and 
industrial products and the fixing of a temporary or 
permanent ratio of said imports and exports is 


these years. 

The vi industry, Iran’s only important manu- 
facturing enterprise, suffered in 1930; exports to the 
Untied piate nich take 20% of al, unten se 

48 as comp: 1 677, E 
vaina ta 1981 was $3,828,530; in 1932, $3,275,000, 
and in 1933, $2,526,000. 

The opium production is important, the exports in 
1929-30 486 metric tons, valued at $5,890,871; 
in 1930-31, 370 tons, valued at $3,733,880; in RET 
214 tons, valued at $991,000, and in 1932-33, 356 


=. 
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tons, valued at $1,148,000. A monopoly tor five 
years was granted in 1931, whieh provides for mini- 
mum exports of 6,500 cases only. 

A railroad to connect Khormusa, a deep water port 
on the Persian Gulf, with Teheran and Bendergaz on 
the Caspian Sea is under construction through diffi- 
cult country with about 328 miles completed. It is 
estimated roughly to cost $100,000,000 and the rev- 
enue from the sugar and tea monopoly (about $7,000,- 
000 annually) is set aside for it. There are 231 miles 
of other small railroads. Iran has 4,000 miles of 
first-class motor roads, and 600 miles of second class 
roads. A new road from Teheran to the Caspian 
Sea at Deh Nov, about. 70 miles north by air line, was 
opened in 1933; it crosses a pass in the Elburz moun- 
tains at an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet. : 

During 1932-33 vessels of 5,756,025 tonnage en 
tered ports of the Persian Gulf, and vessels of 289,309 
tonnage, chiefly Russian, entered the Caspian Sea 
ports. 

Public instruction has recently made great prog- 
ress; in 1932, 182,000 students were enrolled in the 
3.612 schools of all kinds. The budget of the Ministry 
of Education in 1930-31 was about $1,690.425, and 
in 1931-32, $1,413,220. _ 

The army numbers 49,000 men. Service is com- 
pulsory. There are 6 new Italian-built and manned 
gun boats on the Persian Gulf. 

The old unit of currency was the kran which aver- 
aged 11.01 cents in 1925-26, but with the fall in silver 
averaged 7.60 cents in 1930. In that year the Majlis 
adopted the gold standard and a new unit, the rial, 
containing .3661191 grammes of gold, equal to 24.3 
cents or one English shilling, divisible into 100 
dinars. Gold coins were to be 1 pahlevi—20 rials— 
1 Eaglish pound Sterling—$.856, and a half pahlevi. 
When Great Britain went off gold the use of the new 
currency was postponed. The rial as actual in use 
contains 4.1427 grammes of silver and averaged 4.74 
cents in 1931-32, 3.47 cents in 1932-33, and 4 cents 
in 1933-34, and on Nov. 1, 1934, was about 6.3 cents. 

The note circulation of the National Bank on 
Sept. 30, 1935, was 564.9 million rials, with a reserve 
of Ras million rials in silver and 290.3 million rials 
in gold. 

Recent budgets in thousands of rials were: 


Fise. yr Revenues. Expenditures. 
ENA nie seats 72) Se Ips. oia'a!s Vayatae. e's 400,600 401,900 
1 Byles tai Ui ey er 501,400 461,400 
Me ARN es rsh easel tads 5 share © 506, 904 
Ha OSE a ee: SS 6a a 621,413 621,308 
Nan pe Ole Sd oe acres wile eeu 751,128 750,827 


The oil royalties are not included in the estimates 
of revenue as these are deposited in London as a 
Treasury reserve. Under the new contract the pay- 
ments are likely to exceed £4,000,000 a year. This 
will be used for railroad construction. The funded 
debt, Mareh 21, 1934, was £1,035,215. 

Trade for fiscal years in rials and dollars (000 
omitted), has been: 


Imports. Exports. 

000 rials. $000. O00 rials. $000. 
1928-29...... 819,865 +06 75,055 152,822 
1929-30). 2.2... 919,38 77176 1,574,838 132,129 
1930-31...... 810,529 61,600 1,463,820 111,250 
1931-32...... 631,363 29,914 1,735,055 82,204 
1932-33.....-. 611,665 21,210 1,675,055 124 
1933-34...... 605,494 36,330 1,817,258 109,035 


Conversions were made at the average rates of 
the rial. About two-thirds of the exports were pe- 
troleum, the value of which, in dollars, has been: 
1928-29, $114,487,000; 1929-30, $91,240,000; 1930-31 


$76,378,000; 1931-32, $48,169,000; 1932-33, $39,- 
671,000; 1933-34, $80,218,500. 
Other important exports were: 
1931-32. 1932-33. 
000 lbs. $000. O00 lbs. §000. 

Wool rugs........... AL 2,934 10,028 6,284 
(C(O) ah aia aa 63,964 5,128 32,092 1,548 
INT) 0G eee 10,916 1,895 9,446 1,092 
‘07-1: a ean 86,012 614 53,517 265 
7 EUS eo 69,765 2,260 12,963 292 


Trade with the United States was: 


Exports 

$8,648,475 

5,797,224 

4,457,487 

hye 2,764,428 

¢ 1,409,005 3,353,303 
PERS BE Prctaies= c Pieiie «=. 3,686,515 3,285,677 
oy ve aba rr a ia 4,339,326 3,634,968 

IRAQ, KINGDOM OF 
MESOPOTAMIA, 


AREA, 116,600 square miles. , 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,849,282; divided, 
Sunni Mohammedans, 1,146,685; Shi’ah Mo- 
hammedans, 1,494,015; Jews, 87,488; Christians, 
78,792; of other religions, 43,302. By vilayets, 
Bagdad, 1,360,304: Basra, 785,600; Mosul, 703,- 
Estimated, 1932, 2,857,000. 


Ree B me Gee 1920, 145,000; 

estimated y ; popujation, | 

50,000; Mogul (on the red of Nineveh) 4.0 

King, Ghazi fbn Feisal, born March 21, 1912, 
ceeded, his father. Feisal fbn Husein, who died 
Sept. 8, 1933, at Berne, : le married 
po Breas Aliyah, daughter of Ali, former King of 

ejaz. 

Heir, Crown Prince born May 2, 1935. 

Premier and Minister of Finance, Sikmat Bey Subel- 
oman (47), put in by an Army coup, Octj29, 1936. 


Mesopotamia (in classical days “the” country 
from Mosul and Tikrit on the Tigris to the borders 
of Syria’) is the name now applied to the whole 
Euphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It is 
bounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey; on the 
east by Persia; on the soutn by the Persian Guif and 
Kuweit and on the west by the Arabian and Syrias 
deserts. It is as large as the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The country is a great alluvial plain stretching 
from the Persian Gulf 400 miles north, rising in 
rolling hills in Mosul and ond to the limestone 
mountains of Kurdistan. he climate is sub- 
tropical and the rainfall (all in the winter months) 
is.scanty, Bagdad averaging 6.64 inches in 29 years, 
The temperature varies widely; 120° in the shade 
is not uncommon, and severe frosts in the winter. 
The country is unhealthy, demanding extreme care. 
Mosquitoes and sand flies are pests, and malaria 
and ‘‘Bagdad boils’’ are common, Dysentery and 
fever are prevalent; cholera, the bubonic plague and 
typhus fever have frequently scourged the country. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and engineers 
estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers could 
irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,000 
of varied crops in summer. Half of this area, the 
report of Sir William Willcocks, engineer, says, 
could be immediately reclaimed if the ee 

0 


‘tem of canals and drains were restored. 


regulatory work is attempted at present and about 
1,500,000 acres are under water, and improvements in 
methods of cultivation are urged. Wheat, barley, 
rice and millet are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Cotton growing is on the 
decline. Dates are grown in the tidal stretches 
of the Shatt el Arab and the hundred miles from Fao 
ae on bes sides of sect A et is 4 continnas 
ate ye. ates are a staple of the Arabs; 
in 1982-33. 155,643 tons, valued st 878,559 dinars, 
were exported; in 1933-34, 114,300 tons, valued at 
834,843 dinars; in 1934-35, 173,796 tons, valued at ~ 
925,539 dinars. Wheat and barley are also exported, 

Large flocks of sheep (over 7,153,000 in 1930) 
are raised in the north, and wool.and skins form a 
eonsiderable export. In 1934-35, 4,711 tons of wool. 
valued at 233,847 dinars, were exported, and in. 
1933-34, 3,676 tons, valued at 132,472 dinars. In- 
dustries, weaving, silk spinning, leather working, 
etc., are for the local market only. 

The chief port is~Basra, 70 miles up the Shatt 
el Arab from the Persian Gulf. A rallroad runs 
from Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (designed 
to be part of the Berlin to Bagdad railroad) and 
the English have connected Bagdad and Basra by 
rail (opened Jan. 13, 1920). Tne control of the 
Bagdad railroad passed into British hands in 1923, 

The railways were turned over to the Government 
of Iraq on payment of £400,000 by agreement, on ~ 
March 31, 1936; the general manager and five engi- 
neering heads to remain British subjects for a period 
of five years. The mileage is 753; the ea: were 
£572,108; expenditures, £512,715 in 1934-35. 

The mileage of highways in 1929 was about 4 
mostly of earth, and being steadily imereven! m. 
desert is level, and so smooth in places that motor 
cars are driven on it at will. American-built buses 
cross from Bagdad to_ Beirut, 600 miles, in 26 hours 
and from Bagtiad to Damascus in 22 hours. A 750- 
a aE oe the Bagdad to Medina under- 

aken join y the governments of Iraq and Saudi, 
Arabia, was opened for buses in 1935. Ke : 

Bagdad, with an excellent airport opened , 
is the junction of four airway lines; ‘cho first eed 4 
in 1927 was the British Imperial Airway’s London- — 
Karachi-Bombay service; then followed the Royal — 
Dutch Air Line between Amsterdam and the Nether- _ 
Jand Indies; the French Air-Orient from Paris to — 
Indo-China. and the German Junkers. An air 
fore pet reds Cairo’and Bagdad is also maintained, — 

e petroleum production was: 1935, 26,500,000 — 
bbls. (ranking eighth in the world’s supply): } 
7,689,000 bbls.; 1933, 917,000 bbls. > 9) a 

‘The reserve is great. fm Southeastern Mesopo- — 


tamia British interests have built great refineries to 


handle also the oil from the Iranian fields, 


Government in 1925 awarded concessions in | 


eee oS. 
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. , 981 sq. 
total, 1,087,479 sq. 


dad and Mosul Vilayets to the Turkish Petro- 
leum Co. (since 1929 the Iraq Petroleum Co.), 
which has struck oil in 11 wells and is testing widely. 
In this company, British, Dutch, French and Amer- 
ican ee each have quarter interests. 

A 12-inch pipeline across the desert from Kirkuk 
to Haditha, there dividing, one branch going to 

, Palestine, and the other to Tripoll, Syria, 
was begun Sept. 15, 1932; was completed in 1934: 
Tt is 1,200 miles long, has an annual capacity of 

,000,000 Barrels and cost about $54,000,000. eat 
Sg up to June 30, 1935, totaled 1,840,304 metric 

ms. 

The oil royalty paid to the government was 524,397 
dinars in 1932-33; 536,050 dinars in 1933-34, and 
959,072 dinars in 1934-35. 

The mandate under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920, for rag eg as an independent 
State was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during the World War, occupying Basra 
on Nov. 22, 1914, and Bagdad March 11, 1917. 
Emir Feisal, third son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, 
then King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler by accla- 
mation as a constitutional democratic sovereign, a 
choice subsequently ratified by a referendum, and 
was crowned at Bagdad Aug. 23, 1921. 

The Iraq army numbers 20,000 in all arms. Com- 
pulsory service for all men between 19 and 21 was 
voted in January, 1934. British supervision has 
op aoned mobility, armored car units and the air 
‘oree. 

A treaty of amity and alliance (the third) with 
Great Britain was signed at Bagdad June 30, 1930. 
By it the British mandatory rights were formally re- 
nounced and the independence of Iraq recognized. 

‘The treaty, which is for 25 years, came in force 
when Iraq was admitted to the League of Nations, 
on Great Britain's recommendation, Oct. 6, 1932. 
Within five years all British troops are to be with- 
drawn from Mosul and from the big R. A. F. sta- 
tion near Bagdad. To safeguard the air route 
three air bases west of the Euphrates will be leased 
to Great Britain and protected by Iraqi troops at 
oe pee, By treaty of Jan. 9, 1930, Americans 
are D on the same standing as members of the 
League of Nations. 

There is a. Senate of 20 nominated members and a 
lower house of 107 elected deputies. 

King Feisal and King Ibn Saud of (now) Saud, 
Arabia, signed a treaty of arbitration and friendship 
on Feb. 24, 1930. It provided for opening of diplo- 
matic relations, outlawing of tribal raiders, extradi- 
tion of fugitives from justice, establishment of a 
Permanent frontier commission, and the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration. 

Recent budgets in Iraqi dinars, have been: 

Revenues. Expenditures. 


1931-32 (dimars).......... 3,729,974 
1932-33 (dinars).......... 4,071,200 
1933-34 (d 881,420 
1934-35 (dinars). . 3,735,374 
1935-36 (dinars). . 970, 

1936-37 (dinars)..........- 4,727,335 


The capital works budget for 1934-35 was: Re- 
5 dinars; 


the pound Sterling and is divided into 1,000 fils. 
ue value of the Foreign Trade, in thousands of 


_ dinars, and the transit trade to Iran has been: 


Exports. Transits. 


OLE ea a 7,365 4,225 3,849 
Ee tet oLecna Sov = 21m 2 5,354 3,053 2,444 
Sian ele <'e.o.2 #6 3,415; 0)% 4,798 3,467 308 
GR toe «eink e 6 smc. 0 6,240 2,564 1,934 
at eee 6,02 2,874 3,008 


In 1933-34, 881 vessels of 5,355,119 gross tonnage 
entered the ports of Basra and Abadan. Z 
Trade with the United States was: 


Imports. Exports. 
PND ee lhc F 42g i's See Bs $ 978,590 241,483 
OO ie St SEIS Sa 1,002,99 3,765,110 
Pia ae 2 Re 621,221 3,320,618 

JEP AGS TRE as rece 1,124,394  1,905,4: 
De rg an cin ee te ee 1,267,634 2,229,963 
Tosa ee edie aaraee ayste = = ,328,6: 2,722,379 
MENSO'S caleinisis = «010 Serato tie, cues 1,572,326  4,071.029 


ITALY, KINGDOM OF 


ARE. re-war Italy, 110,660 square miles; territory 
adds Dy the, Wat, 2.034, sa, i. revent, fot 
I m, 9. S 4 
$ m,; Italian Somaliland, estimated 194,- 
eee: Libya, estimated (southern boundaries 
; ed) 677,000 ae m.; the Dodecanese 
m.; total 917,735 sq. m. Grand 
5 
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POPULATION, census of Ape. 21, 1932, 41,176,671 
44.0 to the square m 


1, 621,766; 
7,663; Dode- 


mont, 3,497,799; 

guria, 1,486,958; Lombardy, 5,545,307; Veneto 
978,942; 
8,218,452; 
The Marches, 1,217,746; 
2,385,052; ’ Abruzal 
Campania, 3,494,726; 
; Calabria, 


Milan (Milano), 992,036; Naps CNapol), 839,- 

390; Genoa (Genova), 608,096; Turin (To! 
597,260; Palermo, 389,699; Florence ) 
316,286; Venice (Venezia), 260,247; Trieste, 
249,574; Bologna, 246,280; Catania, 227,765; 
Messina, 182,508; Bari delle Pugile, 171,810; 
Verona, 153,923; Padua (Padova), 131,066; Leg- 
horn (Livorno), 124,391; Reggio di Calabria, 
122,728; Brescia, 118,839; Ferrara, 115,883! 
epee 107,958; Taranto, 105,946; Cagliari 
101,878, There are 32 cities with between 50,000 
and 100,000. The official estimates, on Jan. 1, 
1935, for the large cities were: Rome, 1,133,058; 
Milan, 1,053,723; Naples, 878,358; Genoa, 637,866 
Turin, 623,791. 

King, Victor &mmanuel III, born Nov. 11, 1869, 
succeeded his father, King Fiano bore I., July 29, 
1900; married, Helena, da ter of Nicholas, 
King of _ Montenegro, Oct. 24, 1896; children, 
Crown Prince Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, 
born Sept. 15, 1904; married Jan. 8, 1930, to 
Princess Marie Jose of Belgium, born Aug. 4, 
1906. Their daughter, Princess Maria Pia, was 
born in Naples, Sept. 24, 1934. The daughters of 
the King and Queen are: Princess Yolande, born 
June 1, 1901, married April 9, 1923, Capt. Count 
Carlo Calvi di Bergolo (has three daughters and one 
son); Princess Mafalda, born Noy. 19, 1902; mar- 
ried Prince Philip of Hesse, Sept. 23, 1925, (has two 
sons); Princess Giovanna, born Nov. 13, 1907; 
married Oct. 25, 1930, to King Boris III of Bul- 
garia, born Jan. 30, 1894 (has one daughter, born 
age 1933), and Princess Maria, born Dec. 


The King was proclaimed Emperor of Ethio by 
Premier Mussolini in public demonstration in 
Rome on May 9, 1936. 


Premter, Benitb Mussolini (Znterior), born July 29, . 


1883, took office Oct. 30, 1922; assumed also the 
portfolios of Mintster of Foreign Affairs and Min- 
ister of Corporation, on July 20, 1932; took the 
portfolios of Minister of War, of the Navy, and of 

Afr, on July 22, 1933, and of the Colonies, on Jan. 

16, 1935. He gave up the portfolios of Fore 

Affairs, Colonies and Corporations June 11, 19: 

retaining the Defense portfolios and adding that of 

the Interior. 
Minister of Finance, Paolo Thaon de Reyal. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Count Galeazzo 
Ciano di Cortellazzo. 
Minister for Colontes, Alessandro Lessona. 
Minister for Corporations, Ferrucio Lantint. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies, May 14, 1936, 
and the Senate, May 16, passed bills annexing 
Ethiopia to the Kingdom of Italy, proclaiming King 
Victor Emmanuel III, Emperor of Ethiopia. -Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio was appointed the first Viceroy. 
The King conferred on him the title of Duke of 
Addis Ababa. He resigned on June’il to devote 


d the C: and Julian Alps on the east from 
Yugo-Slavia.T The great plain shut in by these 
i mountains, and t Apennin 


ee 
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pardy, Emilia and Venetia, stretches across the 
top from the Maritime Alps to the head of the 
Adriatic. Its maximum length is 360 miles. The 
Ligurian Mountains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, 
run down the middle of the peninsula as the Ap- 
ennines, with many summits like Monte Cimone 
(altitude 7,103 feet) in the northern part, and the 
Gran Sasse d’Italia (9,560 feet) in Central Italy, 
nearing the western coastline in Campagna and 
running down (with altitudes of about 6,000 feet), 
through the southern province, Calabria, to the 
‘toe of the boot’? at Cap Spartivento. Across 
the narrow Strait of Messina the mountain range 
continues through the Island of Sicily with its 
famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 feet), 
having a record of more than 120 eruptions. The 
active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitude about 4,300 
ft.), with a record of 50 known eruptions, rises to the 
altitude of over 4,000 feet on the Bay of Naples, 
and north of the Strait gs aaa is the island vol- 


‘cano of Stromboli (3,040 


The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
is slightly larger than New England and New York 
together, and has more than twice their population. 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to the 
sea—the Tiber, which flows through Rome, and 
the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. The 
rivers in the south are unimportant. Between 
the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful Italian 
lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, Lugano, 
Maggiore and Garda, the largest, and the last two 
over thirty miles long. All are of great depth. 

The Adriatic coastline from Rimini to Otranto 
is flat with but one indentation, and with no har- 
bors worthy of the name save Brindisi. The silt 
brought down by the Po, the Adige and the eastern 
streams, also rising in the Alps, has built out the 
land from Ravenna to the Gulf of Trieste, with 
marshes and lagoons so marked a feature of the 
mouths of the Po and of Venice. Trieste on the 
western side of the Istrian peninsula, and Fiume 
on the eastern side, were Austro-Hungary’s sea- 
ports on the Adriatic. Trieste has been joined 
to Italy as a prize of war, and Fiume, after a bitter 
quarrel, occupation by d’Annunzio’s troops and 
much negotiation, was annexed to Italy in the 
presence of the King on March 16, 1924, in ac- 


' cordance with the treaty with Yugo-Slavia signed 


Jan. 27, 1924. Port Barros (the Slav part of Fiume) 
and the Delta remain in Yugo-Slavia, which has the 
Basin Thaon de Revel for its shipping and lumber 
trade, though subject to Italian supervision. 
By treaty signed April 5, 1925, Hungary obtained 
port rights in Fiume. On the same day the 
Cabinet authorized the Government to declare 14 
free ports, in whole or in part, for 30 years beginning 
Jan. 1, 1928 at Ancona, Bari, Brindisi, Catania, 
Cagliari (Sardinia), Fiume, Genoa, Leghorn, Mes- 
sina, Naples, Palermo, Savona, Trieste, and Venice. 
The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 


"Italy has a cold winter: snow is rarely seen in Naples, 


and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, sugar cane, cotton 
and pomegranates flourish in Calabria. The soil is 
fertile and the people industrious and frugal. Italy, 
though drained before the war by emigration, is 
one of the most densely populated states in Europe, 
having 344.0 people to the square mile. 

The population is unusually homogeneous. In 
pre-war Italy there were about 85,000 of French 
origin, 10,000 Teutonic in the Val d’Aosta, 81,000 
Albanian in Calabria and Sicily, 29,000 Greek, 43,000 
Slav, mostly in Cividale, and 12,000 Spanish (Cata- 
lans) in Sardinia. In the “redeemed” provinces, 
formerly Austrian, annexed after the war, there were 
ES Germans, 326,715 Slovenes, and 141,663 

roats, 

Rome, by official estimate of Jan. 1, 1935, had a 
population of 1,133,058, and has gained 375,000 
under the rule of Mussolini. In ancient times its 
greatest popes was 312,000 in 585 B.C. 

The legal age for marriage was reducea May 1, 
1929, from 18 to 16 for boys and from 15 to 14 for 
girls. Under the new concordat with the Vatican, 
in effect August 8, 1929. a church marriage is sufficient, 
and a civil, though permitted, is no longer compulsory. 

The birth rates and death rates have been: 


1921- 1926- 

25. _ +30. 1931. 1932. 1933.1934. 1935. 
Birt ie ee t.- 29.7 26.8 24.9 23.8 23.7 23.4 23.3 
Death....... 17.3 16.0 14.8 14.6 13.7 13.3 13.9 


The religion of the great majority is Roman 
Catholic, the census of 1931 returning 41,017,369 
Catholics (99.67%), 82,481 Protestants; 47,435 Jéws: 
Atheists, 17,474, others, 6,032. 

Emigration has been very heavy. . The United 
States census of 1930 reported 1,790,422 Italian-born 
In the United States alone. In the decade before the 
war about 650,000 emigrants left Italy annually, and 
about 500,000 returned each year, being a net loss 
to Italy of 1,500,000 in that period, In 1914 there 
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were about 1,500,000 residing in Brazil, 1,000,000 
in Argentina, 450,000 in France, 220,000 in Switzer- 
Atrié Ome 7 ete tes igration greatly, but 
ca. e war checked emigr ae 
it reached 230,000 in 1919, 412,000 in 1920, 279,000 
in 1921, 277,000 in 1922, 395,000 in 1923, 364,614 
in 1924, 312,038 in 1925. 283.442 in 1926, 228.052 in 


in 1934. The net emigration, 1935, was 61,508. 
The Government statistical bureau in June, 1931, 


Kingdom at 9,168,367. 

Unemployment has been severe. On Jan. 1, 1922, 
the number of persons out of work was 541,775: 
, 1923, 213.590; Aug. 31, 1924, 118,000; 
Aug. 31, 1925, 74,517; Aug. 31, 1926, 78,300. It 
rose to 573,593 on June 30, 1931; 905,097 on June 
30, 1932; 883,621 on June 30, 1933 (averaging 
1,018,955 for 1933), 830,856 on June 30, 1934, and 
638,100 on June 30, 1935. No later figures available. 

a ork, not doles,” is Mussolini’s oft-repeated 
policy. 

Italy has ten universities dating from the thirteenth 
century or the first years of the fourteenth. Famous 
among these are Bologna (founded 1200), with 
9,838 students in 1933; Genoa (1243), 1,462; Naples 
(1224), 5,237; Padua (1222), 2,382; Pisa (1338), 
1,109; Rome (1303), 5,817, and Turin (1404), 1,969. 
The total number of students at the 26 universities 
in 1935 was 39,899; of teachers, 5,018. 

Primary grade education is compulsory. Primary 
schools in 1933 numbered 9,288 with 19,882 teachers 
and 705,728 pupils; public and private elementary 
schools, 99,673 with 108,857 teachers and 5,292,562 
pupils; secondary schools, government, 797, with 14,- 
317 teachers and 221,045 pupils; private, 2,427, with 
16,818 teachers and 233,455 pupils. 

Much progress has been made in combating illit- 
eracy, .which has been very great, especially in 
Calabria and other southern provinces. The per- 
centage has been reduced in 50 years from 69% in 
1871 to 27% in 1921. The census of 1871 returned 
but 31 out of 100 above the age of six that knew 
how to read. In 1881 the number had increased to 
38; in 1901 to 51; in 1911 to 62; and in 1921 to 73 
(76 among males and 70 among females). 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. The total land 
area now comprises 76,637,877 acres, of which in 
1935, but 6,167,000 acres, 8.1% were unproductive. 
Of the cultivated area, 17,704,715 aeres are given 
over to cereals; 2,446,290 acres were in vineyards; 
2,001,510 acres were given to olive trees; 15,255,954 
acres to forage and pastures; and 13,741,231 to 
woods and forests, including chestnuts. The number 
of aa proprietors is about 4,000,000, mostly 
in Northern Italy. The Government is speeding 
land reclamation schemes and intensifying technical 
training and has created an agricultural credit 

The gross value of agricultural production is 
between $1,260,000,000 and $1,550,000,000 yearly, 
the net income be’ about $260,000,000 & year. 

Recent harvests, in acres and metric tons (000 
omitted) have ar 


1935. 

Acres Tons Acres. E 

Wheat..... 12,231 6,332.8 12,422 7,714.5 
Barléy..... 49 203 479 200.0 
RVG! shin A 27 142.4 272 159.2 
Oats....05. ,062 497 1,048 515.2 
Maize 3,656 3,200.9 3,252 2,600.0 
Rice. : 299 617.0 339 657.5 
Beans..... 1,317 431.1 1,446 451.3 
Potatoes... 988 2,706.6 1,003 2,159.1 
Sugar beets. 220 2,652.0 227 2,500.0 
‘as 


The acreage given over to olive trees in 1935 w: 
1,991,626, and the production of olive oil, 1934-35, 


d 150,000 in Northern’ 


was 216,900 metric tons. There were 2,446,290 — 


acres of vineyards, and the teeter of wine was 
30,549,000 hectolitres (807,012,900 U. S. gallons) 
in’ 1934, and 48,000,000 hectolitres (1,268,016,000 
U. S. gallons) in 1935. The chestnut h t in 
1930 was 599,970 tons. The hemp crop, in 1934, 
was 60,500 metric tons. i 

The production of beet sugar (raw) in 1935 was 
300,000 metric tons; in 1934, 321,000 tons; in 1933 
311,000 tons; in 1932, 323,100 tons, and 
379,300 tons. The production of raw silk in 1935 
was 2,886 tons, and in 1933, 3,403 tons. D ; 
cre and cheese making are important in North- 
ern_ Italy. 

The livestock census of 1931 returned: Horses, 
973,978; mules, 455,234; asses, 869,781; buffaloes, 
15,639; cattle, "7,012,877; sheep, 10,043,570; goats, 
EE Ee AE aoa <a 

S not ric’ mineral deposits, and 1s 
cially lacking in coal. Production of coal in 1934 w: 


in 1931, — 


357,000 metric tons, and of lignite, 388,000 tons, — 


“a 


in 


mountains, but 34 power stations produced 
a total of 11,884 million kwh., 80% of the prog urtinn 
of power in Italy. Italy is a irae producer of sul- 
phur, chiefly in the voleanic regions of Sicily; the 
output of sulphur ore (refined and ground) in 1934 
bei 345,856 tons; and of sulphur ore in 1935, 
es 468 tons. 

etroleum production was; 1935, 125,000 bbls.; 
1934, 151,000 bbis.; 1933, 204,000 bbls.; total up to 
Jan. 1, 1935, 2,291,000 bbls. 

italy is now equipped with nine powertul coke-vlast 
furnaces; 113 electric steel furnaces of large and 
medium capacity, and 60 small ones. 

nt mineral production, in thousands of metric 

tons, was: 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
RR RINE Pare 344. 427 508 502 551 
OR MPO 5 be. sioin Siac 495 518 573 < 
Steel ingots........ 1,396 1,771 1,850 2,128 
Rolled steel........ 1,235 1,498 1,559 ...... 
Lead (smelter)..... 31.5 24.8 47 42 
Zine (smelter)...... 180 23.3 24 27 
SSIS 05 < knee oc 86.6 94.9 134 170 


The possession of 18 quicksilver mines in Idris in 
the territory taken from Austria north of Fiume 
makes Italy the foremost producer in the world, the 
output (metal) in 1934 being 630 metric tons, in 1935, 


972 tons. 

Italy, in 1935, had in her 10,400 cotton mills 
5,483,000 spindles, and 150,000 looms, and about 
642,887 workers were employed. There were about 
200 silk mills with 24,000 power looms and 3,000 
hand looms {exclusive of those manufacturing rib- 
bons) employing 40,000 workers, mostly women, 
and with an annual output valued at about $78,900,- 
000. ‘The annual consumption of thrown silk is 
about 800,000 kilos, of silk waste yarns, about 
22,500,000 kilos, and of rayon, about 8,000,000 kilos. 
Exports of silks and artificial silks in 1934 were 
valued at 745,434,000 lire; in 1933, at 752,200,000 
lire; in 1932, at 987,552,000 lire, and in 1931, at 
1,660,069,000 lire. : 

Rayon Cy in 1935 was 151,974,000 Ibs., 
and 106,874,000 in 1934. 

‘rhe economic census taken October, 1927, returned 
731,447 industrial establishments employing 3,939,- 
960 persons, and 821,666 commercial establishments 
employing 1,640,290 persons. 

13,000 miles of state roads, and about 


overnment controlled Azienda Autonoma Statale 
Sella Strada has had complete charge of the upkeep of 
the state roads, and has rebuilt 6,500 miles of main 
Lhe between the principal cities. In January, 
1935, Italy had 377,907 registered automobiles. 

Two heavy motor truck roads, 39.37 feet wide, 
without grade crossings, to cost $10,526,300, have 
been completed October, 1934—one from Genoa to 
Milan, 98.4 miles, and the other from Genoa to 
Turin, 102 miles. The State will operate them and 
estimates a revenue from tolls of $384,000 a year. 

Venice on Apr. 15, 1933, opened its new $4,500,000 
bridge for motor traffic connecting the city with 
the mainland, two and a half miles across the lagoon 

The State, on June 30, 1934, owned and operated 
14,305 miles of railroads, of which 1,355 miles had 
been electrified, and which carry 25% of the traffic. 
Consumption of coal was cut 638, tons yearly. 
In the fiscal year 1932-33, receipts were 3,144,919,000 
lire, and expenditures, 3,748,000 lire. The deficit 
in 1931-32 was 197.8 million lire. 

The King, on April 22, 1934, opened the tunnel 
through the Etruscan Apennines, which completed 
the new 61-mile stretch of electrified railro: 
necting Florence and Bologna. It is 61,000 feet long 
(more than 1134 miles) and is double tracked. The 
railroad has 29 other tunnels, 40 bridges, no grade 
crossings, and cost about $100.000,000. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 
of 797 steamships of 2.411,503 gross tonnage; 275 
motor ec a of 645,250 tonnage, and 174 sailing ves- 
sels of 41,406 tonnage. 

In 1934, 209,247 steam and motor vessels of 68, 


- 097,000 net tonnage (200,755 vessels of 54,458,000 


tonhage were Italian) entered Italian ports. 

-At Genoa the entries in 1933 were 5,991 vessels of 
10,122,000 tons; and at Naples, 10,750 vessels of 
9,813,000 tons. Genoa, which was the first port on 
the Mediterran in 1924 and 1925, yielded place 
to Marseilles. reat improvements have been made 
th 


ere. ‘ 

The amount of ship subsidies payable from 1926 
to 1946 on 20-vear ‘‘indispensable”’ service contracts, 
is 2,600,050,000 lire; on 10-year ‘‘useful Service 
contracts, 507,300,000 lire, and on 5-year “‘useful 
service contracts, 97,429,500 lire. The annual sum 
paid by the government is about 254 million lire. 

Seven civil aviation companies (all subsidized) 


miles, and carried 40,930 


Se 
4 ,606 miles of ‘ays in 1934, flew 2,734,288 
with 10,606 ia 34 
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Much hydroelectric power is going to waste in the 
n 


665 
_ WORLD WAR LOSSES. tS 


Italy, divided, dismembered even for centuries, 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich, 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
Il. of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
in 1860 Parma, Modena, the SRS ETE and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 


Parliament assembled in February, 1861, and on— 


March 17, 1861, declared Victor Emmanuel Ki 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866, 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The Papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian troops 
on Sept. 20, 1870, after the withdrawal of the French 
poe in the Franco-Prussian war (see Vatican 
tate), and by plebiscite on Oct. 2 were annexed 
to the kingdom, thereby rounding out United 
Italy. Italy suffered heavily in the World War, 
her northeast provinces having been overrun by 
the Austrians and Germans after a erushing defeat 
at Caporetto. Her loss in men was 650,000 killed 
and missing, and the total expenditure arising 
from the war, according to the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of aap issued in March, 
1925, was approximately 144,000,000,000 lire ($27,- 
792,000,000 at par of exchange). 

The total expenditures to July 1, 1923, for re- 
construction of the devastated provinces was 12,148 
million lire, out of a total requirement of 18,718 
million lire. 


MILITARY FORCES. 


Italy had, in February, 1935, 4 fast battleships of 
22,000 tons, armed with 12-inch guns, laid down 
1910 and 1912, with 2 of 35,000 tons building, and 4 
armored cruisers of about 9,300 tons carrying 10-inch 
guns laid down in 1905-7. Italy had in commission 
seven 10,000-ton 32-knot cruisers carrying 8-ineh 
guns newly built. Also in commission six 5,250- 
ton, 37-kKnot cruisers, carrying 6-inch guns, and 6 
building. There are 7 smaller cruisers all over 20 
years old, one aircraft carrier, 94 destroyers, one 
torpedo boat, 59 submarines with 12 building, and 
smaller auxiliary vessels. 3 

The personnel of the navy consists of 3,336 
officers and 51,800 men. The naval expenditure for 
1933-34 was estimated at 1,397,223,277 lire; for 
1934-35 at 1,224,780,477 lire. 

Service is compulsory and universal in the army; 
in 1934-35 the establishments numbered 15,350 
officers and 235,600 men, organized in 11 army corps 
and the military commands of Sicily and Sardinia. 
In April, 1935, it was announced that 650,000 men 
had been called up for active service with the colors. 
The volunteer militia organized under the decree of 
Aug. 4, 1924, had, 1934, 31,692 officers and 397,956 
men. The Carabinieri, military police, had 1,043 
officers and 49,500 men, mostly former army men. 
The organized reserve numbers about 2,350,000 
men and the entire reserve of trained men between 
the ages of 21 and 54 numbered 7,938,000. Colonial 
troops, volunteers, number 1,016 officers and 29,889 
men, of whom 23,500 The arm 


carrying 3,300 
1,500 miles pril. 

The regular establishment as given above was 
augmented during the Italo-Ethiopian war, but the 
figures are not available. Four additional classes 
were called to the colors and a number of militia 
divisions were mobilized. The approximate strength 
of the metropolitan army in 1935 was 1,000,000 men. 
In addition, there were, in Ethiopia, 4 army corps— 
3 based on Eritrea, and 1 on Italian Somaliland, with 
a strength ef about 250,000 Italians, and about 
75,000 native troops. In Libya, there were 3 di- 
visions, about 60,000 men. The air force was greatly 
strengthened. Of the 25 airports built in Eritrea 
and the 54 in Italian Somaliland during the war, 
some will be retained. 

A huge rearmament program was announced by 
Premier Mussolini on Oct. 10, 1936, to cost about 
12 billion lire (about $630,000,000 at the then rate of 
exchange). included 2 huge military airports 
near the Adriatic coast, one with a capacity for 
nearly 300 airplanes, and 1,000 aviators and the 
other for 250 airplanes and 700 aviators. 

A decree was approved raising the peacetime per- 
sonnel of the Navy to 60,000 men so that the new 
naval units could be manned. Two 35,000-ton 
battleships were under construction, ten subm: 
several ultra-fast cruisers, and a great 


number of i 


~ 


| 
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minor craft. A strong naval base has been finished 
on the Island of Elba. 

Gen, Federico Baistrocchi, under Secretary of 
State for War, told the Chamber of Deputies, on 
March 20, 1936, regarding the Ethiopian War, that 
23 divisions aggregating between 300,000 and 350,000 
men, 87,000 beasts of burden, and 13,000 motor 
vehicles had been sent there and that Italian ships 
had made 450 trips transporting 1,000,000 tons of 
war material and supplies. 

The Italian Official Gazette, on May 20, 1936, 
gave the total sums spent or appropriated to that 
date for war purposes to be 12,080,500,000 lire. 

(For the daily record of progress of the Italo- 
Ethiopian war see the Chronology.) 


* GOVERNMENT UNDER FASCISM. 


Fascism has been in power since the march to 
Rome, Oct. 22, 1922. 

Partial municipal suffrage was granted to women 
in a law passed May 16, 1925. It was restricted to 
women over twenty-five who had been decorated, 
or were mothers or widows of war dead, guardians 
over children, literate and paying annual taxes of 
not less than forty lire. 

Municipal self-government was taken away from 
Rome in October, 1925, and the city administration 
placed in the hands of a Governor appointed by the 
Government, by royal decree. Don Francesco Bon- 
eompagni, Prince of Piombino, was appointed mayor 
Sept. 9, 1928. He has full powers hitherto possessed 
by the mayor, aldermen and council. He was suc- 
ceeded by Guiseppi Bottai, Jan. 16, 1935. 

There are 7,311 Communes. All had been self- 
governing. By the law of Feb. 4, 1926, amended 
Aug, 30, the administration of each was vested in a 
“‘nodesta,"’ appointed by the Government for five 


years. 
A drastic press censorship law, passed in July, 1924, 
was put vigorously into effect on Jan. 1, 1925. 

Parliament under Fascist control has by successive 
steps paved the way for its own extinction in evolving 
the corporative state. The parliamentary election 
of March 25, 1934, consisted of the approval by the 
electorate (about 90% of those registered voted) 
of a list of 400 candidates prepared by the Fascist 
General Council. The vote was: Yes, 10,045,447; 
no, 15,201; void, 1,300. Mussolini has announced 
that the legislative powers of parliament are to be 
surrendered to the new National Council of Corpora- 
tions, set up by acclamation Jan. 18, 1934, which will 
govern Italy as a ‘“‘Corporative State.” 

The first General Assembly of Legislative Bodies 
met in the Great Hall of Julius Caesar on the 
Capitoline Hill on Nov. 12, 1934, with 739 members 
attending, including most of the deputies. They 
represented the Councils of 22 corporations or- 
ganized during the year, each covering a group of 

- industrial or agricultural production, mining, the 
professions, or other branches of economic life— 
347 branches in all. To these severally proposed 
legislation hereafter will be submitted, and all 
measures’ proposed by them or by the executive 
branch of the government are to be considered by 
the General Assembly, or Council of Corporations 
in the light of the general interest. In each Corpora- 
tion delegates of the workers sit with delegates of 
capital, and members of the Fascist party hold the 

ce of wer. Mussolini is the head of the 
Council of Corporations, and as well the head of 
each council of the 22 categories. 

Each corporation constitutes a directorate or a 
governing body for its particular field in the national 
economic life. 

Addressing the 22 corporations of the Fascist 
State, on March 23, 1936, Premier Mussolini an- 
nounced that the Chamber of Deputies would be 
Suppressed and replaced by the National Assembly 
of Corporations; the nationalization of many key 
industries; and the disciplining of every branch of 
national activity. 

The Fascist Confederation of Workers in Industry 
and the Fascist Confederation of Industrialists 
(representing 147,000 industrial concerns, employing 
over 2,400,000 workmen), reached an eement 
wan in November, 1934, providing for: Reduction 

f the working week to 40 hours; a corresponding 
reduction in daily wages; extra compensation for 
workers with large families, paid out of a fund to 
which employers and employees contribute equally; 
abolition of overtime work, except in urgent cases; 
substitution, so far as possible of male labor for 
female and child labor. 

Agricultural employers and workers a few days 
later reached an agreement involving a radical shift 
re the present wage basis to a complete share 
system. 

The National Workers’ Recreation Insitute founded 
by the Fascist Government in 1925 had in 1935, 
20,322 branches and a membership of 2,108,227, of 
whom 795,729 were salaried or office workers, 


312,498 manual workers and the rest members of 
their families and friends. It)brings to its members & 
wide range of sports, art, music and travel. 

The Fascist Grand Council on May 21, 1928, was 
ralsed to the dignity of an integral part of the govern- 
ment, a move to perpetuate the Fascist regime. ‘The 
Grand Council is composed of the presidents of the 
Senate and the Chamber, all the ministers, and the 
chief leaders of the Fascist organization. The pre- 
mier names the members who are responsible to him 
alone; they in their turn will name his successor when 
his post becomes vacant. 

In the Fascist party proper there were on June 24, 
1932, 1,329,693 members, an increase of 181,933 ip 
the year. The Fascist organization of children in 
1931 had this registration: Ballila, boys from 8 to 14 
years old, 835,801; Avanguardista, boys from 14 to 
18, 277,401; Piccole Italiane, girls from 8 to 13, 
661,778; and Giovani Italiane, girls from 13 to 18, 
80,000; in addition some 270,000 membership cards 
had been issued to boys and girls from 6 to 8. Sports 
and athletic exercises are encouraged and con- 
trolled, health of the members supervised, and every 
member is automatically insured for 30,000 lire in 
event of total disability, and for 10,000 lire to the 
parents in case of death. On Apr. 21, 1932, Rome’s 
2,685th birthday, 115,000 Ballila were received with 
ceremony into the Avanguardisti, and more than 
100,000 of the latter stepped up into the ranks of 
the young Fascists of Combat. 

Mussolini on Oct. 30, 1934, announced the or- 
ganization of the Sons of the Wolf Ballila, 1,500,000 
boys between 6 and 8, to be given military and 
Fascist training in preparation to enter older groups 
of Ballila, 8 to 14. The teachers in all Italian schools 
both men and women were ordered to wear the uni- 
form of officers of either the Ballila or the Fascist 
militia. In secondary schools and colleges army 
officers in uniform now occupy the platforms of 
teachers during the period of compulsory mili 
courses (military history, military mathematics, 
war geography, and tactics and manoeuvres) pre- 
scribed by the decree of Sept. 18, 1934. No student 
can be promoted or graduated unless he has» satis- 
factorily completed his military course. Because 
of this preliminary training Mussolini announced 
that the regular period of military service in the 
army would from Jan. 1, 1935, be reduced from 18 
months to 12. 


SUPPRESSION OF MAFIA. 


Under_orders from Premier Mussolini, Prefect 
Mori of Palermo, Sicily, given a free hand, succeeded 
in 1927-28 in breaking up the notorious Mafia, which 
had for years terrified the island. In five great trials, 
each of a large group of men and women, about 
seven hundred received prison sentences for crimes 
ranging from murder to cattle m: 2 

ltaly’s new criminal code went into effect July 1, 
1931. The death penalty for murder, which Italy, 
the first of European nations abolished in 1890, was 
restored; execution is by firing squad. Homicides for 
“reasons of honor’ carry a y of from three to 
seven years. and killing in a duel from one to five 
years. Criminal attempts against the King, Queen, 
eee and Premier Mussolini are punishable 

y death. ; 

The Fascist Government reduced the number of 
wine shops from 20,000 to 11,000 in 1927. 

There has been-much frietion in Alte Adige (South * 
Tyrol) owing to laws prohibiting the use of the Ger- 
man language, etc., by the inhabitants of this former 
Austrian province. On Oct. 1, 1929, Premier Musso- 
lini announced that its Italianization was completed. 

Italy and Soviet Russia signed May 1, 1933, a 
Cogn? agreement on a most-favored-nation 


STABILIZATION OF THE LIRA. 


Italian currency had been reestablished on a gold 
basis by royal decree, Dec. 22, 1927, on a basis of 
5.26315 cents; 19 lire to the dollar; 92.46 lire to the 
pound sterling, and 3.66 lire to the former gold lira 
which had a value of 19.3 cents. The new was 
8.91 cents. The lira averaged 5.2571 in 1928; 5.13 
in 1932; 6.67 in 1933; 8.56 in 1934, and 8.25 in 1985. 

The Cabinet, on Oct. 5, 1936, approved a series of 
decrees submitted by Premier Mussolini decreasing 
the lira’s gold content 40.93%, and lowering ‘duties 
on Many raw materials, including wheat, meat and 
coal. The Cabinet fixed the gold equivalent of 100 
lire at 4.677 grammes, compared with 7-9119 grammes 
since Dec., 1927, thus restoring it to the value it had 
with respect_to the dollar and the pound sterling 
before the United States and Great Britain aban- 
doned gold. The Government reserved the right 
further to adjust the gold content of the lira upward 
or downward by not more than 10%. The present 
Italian currency was continued as legal tender and | 
to be accepted at its face value. 24 

The lira, on Oct. 30, 1936, stood at 5.26 cents. 

The Bank of Italy, with a capital of 509 million — 


ee 


ad 
a 
_ consitituted a colony in 1890 
: 


ge ee eal 


lire, has the sole a ap to issue bank notes. The latest 
figures made public were Oct. 30, 1935, owing to the 
Italo-Ethiopian War. On that date the note circula- 
tion was 15,271 million lire with a gold reserve of 
3,937 million lire in the yaults and 1,773 million lire 
held abroad, and 379 million lire in foreign assets. 

All banks and corporations were ordered on Dec. 
8, 1934, to turn over all their foreign credits to the 
National Exchange Institute, and, along with all 
ee citizens, to declare to the Bank of Italy all 
oreign or Italian securities held by them even if 
deposited abroad. The law of 1927 requiring the 
bank to hold a reserve of 40% was suspended July 
22, 1935. The-ratio on Aug. 10 fell to 36.7%. 

The public debt, Jan. 31, 1935, totaled 106,562.2 
million lire of which 1,558.6 million was foreign. 
The Cabinet, on Feb. 3, 1934, deeided to convert 


» immediately from 5% to 344% the entire consoli- 


dated loan of about 70,000 million lire, and to 
amortize the new loan in 42 years. After the first 
year the Treasury will save over 900 million lire in 
interest. Figures showing increase of the debt, be- 
cause of the Italo-Ethiopian war, are not available. 

The war debt owed to Great Britain on March 
31, 1932, was £252,937,500, and to the United States 
on June 30, 1931, $2,017,000,000. Up to June 30, 
1932, Italy had paid $39,621,000 to the United 
States and £19,562,500 to Great Britain, 

American investments in Italy at the end of 1930 
were estimated by the Department of Commerce 
Bene, tevontta July 31, 193 ted 

aving deposits, on July i 5, aggrega' 
36,505 million lire; later figures are not available. 

The estimated value of the State property on 
June 30, 1933, was 92,737.2 million lire. 

Recent budgets in millions of lire were: 


Def. 
1929-30 (act.)...... 21.008.3 20,857.7 + 150.6 
1930-31 (act.)...... 20,820.4 25,702.00 —4,881.6 
1931-32 (act.) ,888.0 20,464.0 — 576 
1932-33 (act.)...... 17,874.0 21.880.0 —3,387 
1933-34 (est.) 17,714.0 20,614, — 2,900 
1934-35 (est.)...... 17,662.0 20,636.0 —2,974 
1935-36 (Revised est.) 18,314.0 18,654.0 — 340 
1936-37 (est.)...... 20,311.9 20,291.5 
Foreign trade, in lire (000 omitted), was: 

Imports. Exports. 
PO iiss mink 6s Ks vals Hele 6 6 21,665,000 15,235, 
UTD ESS ae he ee 17,346, 12,119,181 
> OS Re ee eee 11,643,059 209,50 
RES Sah SSNs sida 'Zs sh © 8,267, 6,811,900 
3 oe ae ee 7,431,792 5,990,553 
oe Oe eee eee ee . 231,509 


1 ,664, 5 ‘ 
1935 (Jan.-Sept. only)..... 5,649,200 3,680,800 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

PMs. « eiepwluiee c= os $153,967,819 $117,006,598 
LSS Pies, ee 100,428,985 79,321,347 
Oy AT Saas 54,815,129 62,659,038 
oe oe eee 49,135,43 42,402,603 
MS ENING ule.c'o bys so 61,239,586 38,570,622 
Og ee eee 64,577,707 35,748,733 
CEL. COWES. (Gee epee 72,450,043 38,671,829 


Italian Colonial Possessions. 
ERITREA, 


ARBA, 45,754 sq. m. 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 621,776 of which 
3,650 are Europeans mostly Italians. . 
Asmara; ulation, 1931, 21,601. 

oe eae Twas msde during the italo- 

Ethiopian war of certain adjacent Ethiopian territory 

being added to Eritrea for administrative purposes, 
_ but definite new alignment of territory has not been 

made public, so only pre-war statistics can be given 


Italy’s colonial venture in Africa began in 1870 
when the port of Assab, in the extreme southern 
part of Eritrea was purchased. Lagging interest 
was revived in 1885, when the colonial Erotect was 
vigorously pushed. An effort to establish a pro- 

 tectorate over Abyssinia (now called Ethiopia) was 
made in 1889, but was upset by King Menelek, who. 
with an army of 80,000, ted a force of 12,000 
Italians at the Battle of Adowa in 1896. Eritrea was 


Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumereh. To the west it is bordered by the Soudan, 
on the south by Ethiopia, and French Somaliland. 
a small section of which bordering on the Gulf of 
Aden was transferred to Italy by France in 1935, 
when an interest in the railroad from Djibouti «to 
Addis Ababa was also transferred to her. 

The lowlands alo the coast are very hot and 
malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 

ation is necessary to supplement rainfall for 


the crops, and the soil is poor. Agriculture and 
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stock raising are the chief industries. There is a 
railroad 75 miles long connecting the seaport Mas- 
Sawa (population, 12,277) with the capital, Asmara 
(altitude 7,765 feet), thence 65 miles to Cheren, 
thence 53 miles to Agordat. It is being constructed 
to Tessenei to open up a cotton-growing district. 
Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum is found 
but there has been as yet no development. 

Italy in 1928 gave Ethiopia free port facilities at 
Assat at the extreme southern end in return for a 


concession to an Italian syndicate for the immediate ~ 


construction of a 500-mile motor road from Assat 
via Dessia to Addis Ababa, the eapital of Ethiopia. 
It will open up a rich territory. 

The budget estimates for 1934-35 were, Colonial 
revenue, 67,784,847 lire; State contribution, 41,- 
250,000 lire; expenditure, civil, 41,701,947 lire; 
military, 23,082,900 lire. 

Imports by sea, 1933, were valued at 176,565,985 
lire; exports at 62,490,114 lire. Steamship tonnage 
entered was 579,471. Imports by land were 23,- 
731,958 lire; exports, 19,335,869 lire. 

Italian Somaliland (area, est., 194,000 sq. 
™m.; pop., census of 1931, 101,815, of which 1,658 
are Hpropesse} extends along the Indian Ocean 
from the Gulf of Aden to the Juba River. The coast- 
line extending in a northeast-southwest direction, is 
1,100 miles long, with no indentation of importance. 

Jubaland (area about 33,000 sq. m., pop., est. 
100,000) was taken from Kenya (German East Africa) 
and added to the Colony to balance British and 
French acquisition of former German territory. 

a peered and cattle and camel raising are the 
chief industries. It is the source of half the world's 
supply of incense, exporting in 1929, 1,000 metric 
tons, valued at 4,272,000 lire ($223,400). 

The capital and port is Megadishu, pop., about 
30,000 in 1931. ' 

The budget for 1934-35 estimated: Célonial 
revenue, 22,000,000 lire; state contribution, 48,750,- 
000 lire; special administration, 3,722,000 lire; ex- 
eae civil, 44,724,993 lire; military, 26,754,- 

e. 

Imports by sea, 1933, were valued at 24,053,000 

lire; exports, 30,272,870 lire. 


TRIPOLITANIA AND CYRENAICA, 
(Italian Libya.) 

AREA, Tripolitania, est., about 347,500 sq. m. 
Cyrenaica, 73,000 sq. m. The Tibesti District, 
ceded by Great Britain and Egypt in 1934, and 
the strip of French West Africa (about 44,500 
sq. m.) ceded by France in 1935, have increased 
the hinterland to about 256,500 sq. m. Libya was. 
divided in 1934 into four administrative provinces, 
Tripoli, Mesurata, Bengazi and Berna. - 

POPULATION, 1931 census, Tripolitania, 552,663, 
including 29,749 Europeans, of which 18,093 
were Italians; Cyrenaica estimated 165,000, in- 
eluding 19,000 Europeans, mainly Italians. In 
all Italian Libya the population is 30 per cent, 
Arabs, 40 per cent. Negroes, 23 per cent. Jews, 7 
per cent. Europeans. 

CAPITALS, Tripoli, pop., 
Benghazi, pop., 1931, 43,000. 

Governor, Marshal Italo Balbo (Nov., 1933). 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, or Italian Libya 

in North Africa, extend along the Mediterranean 

Sea from Egypt on the east to Tunis (French) on 

the west. On the south they extend into the desert, 

to French West Africa, and the Soudan. Great 

Simic Egypt and Italy, by agreement on July 

20, 1934, fixed the boundary between the Anglo- 

Egyptian Soudan and Libya beginning at the inter- 

on of the 25th East Meridian and parallel 22° 

North, south on the meridian to parallel 20° North, 

thence due west to 24th Meridian, thence south to 

the French Equatorial Africa line. <A large area of 
desert, 34,740 sq. m., was added to Libyan territory. 
Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent since 1714, was reconquered by 
ogee ated ‘the ¥ nexation of Tripoli, which 
t roclaim e annex & 
oe by_ the great powers in the Treaty of 

Ouchy, t. 18, 1912. 

The tribes in the interior have been turbulent since 


1933, 86,000; and 


1912, ge asp the presence of a large garrison, but. 
26, 19: 


on Jan. 32, Marshal Badoglio the Military 
Governor reported officially that the provinces of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica had now been entirely pacified 
and asked for ‘‘a more vigor policy towards 
in the two colonies.” 


The | tive power is reserved to Rome, and the - 


governors have purely administrative funetions. 
Italian courts have final jurisdiction. . 

The prevail’ religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arable is generally spoken. 


The country is rather barren, but has date palm 


orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 


Turkey . 
‘urko-Italian war of 1911-12,. 


of the export in 1931 was 6,604,970 
considerable caravan trade to the south. 


and 103 in Cyrenaica. There are 1,487 miles of 

- yoads in Cyrenaica and 1,025 miles in Tripolitania; 

- there are 1,219 motor vehicles. 

: ‘Italy dominates the foreign trade of the colonies 
which in thousands of lire was: 


' Tripolitania. Cyrenaica. 
aie, ports. . Exports. Imports. Exports. 
» 1929... 249,733 35,438 138,228 21,254 
- 1930... 215,266 36,136 151,652 21,249 
-  1931.. - 185,083 29,711 146.946 19,315 
**=31932,.°\ 160,568 29,277 124,557 10,213 
— -:1983.. 153,043 28,409 125,000 14,186 


_ The budget estimates for the Colony for 1934-35 
were: Colonial revenue, 70,200,000 lire; State con- 
tribution, 165,500,000 lire; special administration, 
2,253,000 lire; expenditure, civil, 97,175,420 lire; 
military, 137,000,000 lire. 

i In Mead 712 steamers and sailing vessels entered 
Tripoli. 

Trade of Italian Africa with the United States 
was: 


Imports. Exports. 
$65,187 $75,767 
64,997 63,459 
109,672 


munitions center. 
ientsin—The Italian concession (June 7, 
1302) lies on the left bank of Hai-Ho and is about 
0 acres with a population of 6,261 (Chinese, 5,725, 
talians, 392, other Europeans. 144), in 1931. 
# 


JAPAN, EMPIRE OF 
NIPPON. 


¥ 


JLATION, census of Oct. 1, 1935 (provisional 
),. Japan Proper, 69,254,148, a gain of 
143 (7%) since 1930. Korea (Chosen), 

; rmosa (Taiwan), 5,212,719; Japa- 


; of these, 
ted States 


, Tokio, pop., census of Oct. 1, 1935 (pro- 
5,875,667. Other cities of over 200,000 


«te est + «2,989,874 
(e's . 1,082,816 


d to 
. |, Hetr; 
n Dec. 
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the Shogun of Japan, Feb. 4, 193! 

brother is Prince Takahito, born Dec. 2, 1915. 
Premier, Koki Hirota (born 1878), Mar. 9, 1936. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs—Hachiro Arita. 
Minister for Home Affairs—Shigenosuke Ushio. 
Minister for Education—Hatsusaburo Hirao. 
Minister for Finance—Dr. Eiichi Baba. 
Minister for War, Gen. Count Hisaichi Terauchi. 
Minister for Marine—Adm. Osami Nagano. 
Minister of Justice—Dr. Raisaburo Hayashi. 
Helis for Agriculture and Forestry—Toshio Shi- 

mada. 

Minister for Commerce and Industry-—-Dr. Gotaro 
Ogawa. 
Minister for Communications—Keikichi Tanamogi. i 
Minister for Railways—Yonezo Maeda. ; 

Minister for Overseas Affairs—Hidejiro Magata. 


The island empire of Japan lies in the north 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 46’ north latitude, the southern point of ; 
Formosa (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50° § 
55’ north latitude, the last of the Kurile Islands, 

a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
the ancient Kingdom of Korea, annexed Aug. 22, 
1910, on the mainland. Japan also holds the q 
Kwangtung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 4 
on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the [ 
Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, ] 
former German possessions in the Pacific. : 

The southernmost island is subtropical; the , 
northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched — 
out in the Atlantic off the cvast of the United 
States. at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
across Cuba and Southern Flurida. Tokio would 
be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
York, and Sakhalin would lie athwart_Newfound- 
land with the northernmost island, Paramushir, 
off Labrador. In area Japan proper is about the 4 
size of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio combined. 

Japan proper, the ancient empire, bears a strong 
likeness to the Britisn Isles, similarly separated 
from the continent of Europe; its 148,756 square. 
miles compares with Great Britain and Ireland’s 
121,633, and its 64,450,005 inhabitants with the 
United Kingdom's 46,500.000. The Japanese coast 
is even more deeply indented. its coast line measur- 
ing 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan are far 
removed from the mountains or really distant 
from the sea. The northern islands are a continu- 
ation of the Russian Karafuto chain running down — 
through Yezo and the mainland. The continuation 
of the Kuentun mountain range of China appears 
in the southern islands, the ranges meeting u the *" 
grand Japanese Alps. In the yast transverse fissure 
crossing the mainland from the Sea of Japan to — 
the Pacifie rises the oup of volcanoes, mostly 
extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred moun- 
tain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles west 
of Tokio to an altitude of 12,425 feet. The earth- | 
quake zone—where the average is said to be four 
slight ones a day, with very serious ones only every 
six or seven years—has its greatest centre along 
the Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokio. ‘ 

THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. i 
Japan suffered the worst disaster in its history | 
on Sept. 1, 1923, when a great earthquake shock, 
followed by a tidal wave and fire, destroyed the 
capital city, Tokio, the third largest city in the 
world, Yokohama, the chief port, and many other 
towns and healtn resorts. 


tion. On Oct. 1, 1982 the city absorbed 82 su 
creasing 


boroughs and villages. in its popul. 


domestic ‘occu 


hl lal 


wer sas Se 


a total of 5,311,000 and its area to 214 square miles 
(137,196 acres) which is about the size at Chicago. 
A eae on of improvements to cost 
860,000,000 yen ($430,000,000 at par of exchange) 

planned to include 45 new schools, 20 parks 
in addition to roads and bridges; also 41 miles of 
Subways to cost 187,000,000 yen of which 1.5 miles 
have been built. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER. 


Separating the islands of Sbikoku and Kiushiu 
from the mainland is the woaderfully beautiful 
Inland Sea, opening both into the Sea of Japan 
and the Pacific. It is 255 miles long and 56 wide 
with 2 coast line of 700 miles and a surface ex- 
Panse of 1,325 square miles. 

Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
side, by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
delightful winter weather. There is an abunaant 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and often 
unruly, of lttle value for transportation, yet offer- 
ing a vast but as yet little developed supply. of 
hydroelectric power. 

Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to the 
Magnificent scenery. The “Splendor of the Sun" at 
Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 feet. There 
are a thousand mineral springs. 


Three-fourths of the mountain land is unculti- 
vatable, and the soil of the rest is only moderately 
fertile, yet by_ intensive cultivation, hard work 
and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
their living from the soil. There is a rich supply 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a staple 
diet, so a hardy, cee fi self-reliant race of fisher- 
men has been developed. 

About three-fifths of the arable land is owned by 
small peasant proprietors (5,621,535 households in 
1933), with holdings of about an acre each. More 
than half the land is used for growing rice, the staple 
food of the country. The number of acres planted 
in 1935 was 14,648,200, of which 7,847,194 acres 
were in rice. 

Recent harvests, in thousands of metric tons, were: 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

Rough rice.....11,208.2 13,148.8 9,621.4 10,663.8 
LS eee ae 891.8 1,098.9 1,297.1 1,326.0 
Barley........ 1,733.3 1,494.3 1,556.9 1,711.5 
ee 40.4 43.5 CCS eee eae 
Tobacco....... 60.6 66.5 67.6 67.6 
Soy beans. .... 811.2 362.2 BIG a> ots 
Potatoes...... 1,003.4 - 1,374.5 1,270.1 ...... 

Mulberry trees are widely grown, and in 1935 the 


roduction of silk cocoons was 275,129,036 B., 
Palued at 330,510 yen, and in 1934, 292,850,643 
kgs., valued at 192,143,243 yen. Large crops are 
raised of red beans, millet, maize, rye and buck- 


wheat. 
textile rts were valued at 77,444,000 yen 
in Taao, 77,488,000 yen in 1934; 140,935 yen in 1933, 
and 110,828,000 yen in pone Se a 
The livestock census. , returned: to) e 
1,469,289: cattle, 1,614,798 (of which 94,187 were 
milk cows); sheep, 38,953; goats, 253,758; swine, 
980,738. 
The value of the marine products in 1934, includ- 
ing the catch in Russian waters, was 286,891,477 
; 1,356 whales, valued at 1,991,421 yen, were 


, 


led in home waters, and 123 valued at 429,683 yen 


INDUSTRIES. 


n decade 1908-18 the number of industrial 
eneablinbaéate doubled, increasing from 11,390 to 
22,391, with horsepower increased from 379,556 
to’ 2,006,098; men operatives increased from 248,- 
751 to 646,115, and women operatives from 400,- 
925 to 763,081. By the end of 1924 the number 
of factories had again doubled—48,394—with 1,977,- 

employees. 
gas aes of 1930 returned 29,220,550 gainfully 
employed, of whom Sei were engaged in 
feneniture, 5,290,560 in industry, aoe oe 7 ad 
tions, 568,040 in marine products 
industry, and 236,180 in mining. 
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The industrial census returned, as of Dec. 31, 1932, 
67,318 factories, with 86,307 men and 887,204 
women operatives, There were 22,180 textile fac- 
tories, with 962,771 workers; 4,133 in! the metal 
industry, with 98,488 workers; 6,738 in the manu- 
facture of machinery and tools, with 230,896 workers, 
and 12,567 in the foodstuff industry, with 158,111 
workers. 

There were 276 cotton mills in 1935 with 9,320,000 
spindles; 35,320 double spindles; 868,440 doubling 
spindles and 93,200 looms. Yard production was 
3,559,031 bales (95,583 exported), and 899,893,000, 
sq. yds. of cotton tloth, valued at 875,793,000 yen. 
In 1934, 13,525,151 bales of cotton were imported, 
of which 6,486,727 bales (47.9%) came from the 
a States, and 5,792,383 (42.7%) from British 

ndia. 

Exports of cotton piece goods, 1935, aggregated 
2,725,000 sq. yds., valued at 496,097,000 en, as 
compared with 2,577,237,000 sq. yds., valued at 
492,351,000 yen in 1934; 2,090,230,000 sq. yds., 
valued at 383,215,000 yen in 1933. British India 
took 561,510,000 sq. yds., valued at 86,153,000 yen 
in 1935, as against 451,640,000 sq. yds., valued at 
74,132,000 yen in 1934, and 451,000,000 sq. yds., 
valued at 71,163,000 yen in 1933. 

The value of cotton yarns exported in 1935 was 
35,873,277 yen; in 1934, 23,844,000 yen; in 1933, 
15,513,000 yen, and in 1932, 21,547,000 yen. 

Japan's import of raw cotton, in the cotton co 
July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936, aggregated 3,230,314 
bales, valued at 713,682,406 yen, as compared with 
3,557,344 bales, valued at 730,936,000 yen in 1934-35; 
3,499,125 bales, valued at 604,467,000 yen in 1933-34, 
one BO a ae bales, valued at 447,401,000 yen in 

Exports of woollen cloth rose from 727,000 sq. yds., 
valued at 695,000 yen in 1931 to 28,369,513 sq. yds. 
valued at 32,400,523 yen in 1935, and 16,128,000 
Sq. yds., valued at 19,098,000 yen in 1934. 

Exports of raw silk were 73,387,071 Ibs., valued 
at 387,032,274 yds in 1935, as compared with 69,867,- 
368 Ibs., valued at 286,794,000 yen in 1934; 63,923,- 
000 Ibs., valued at 390,901,000 yen in 1933, and 
72,297,000 lbs., valued_at 382,366,000 yen in 1932. 
In 1935, the United States took 85%, valued at 
328,911,000 yen, and in 1934, the value was 239,- 

8,000 yen. It is on the free list- Japan is second 
in the world production of rayon, exporting 424,- 
192,997 sq. yds. in 1935, as compare with 401,408,071 
sq. yds. in 1934, and 260,054,000 sq. yds. in 1933, 
and 30,428,075,141 lbs. of ere yarn, valued at 
22,852,554 yen in 1935, and 22,212,617 Ibs., valued 
at 22,399,525 yen in 1934. 

Exports of toys in 1920 amounted to 13,854,000 
yen; 1933, 26,375,000 yen; 1934, 30,386,000 yen; 
1935, 33,852,000 yen; and exports of pottery (table- 
ware) decreased from 36,354,674 yen in 1934 to 
33,864,134 yen in 1935. 

The potential hydro-electric power is estimated 
by Japanese authorities at 14,400,000 h. p. In 1934 
the 352 power companies had a capital of 3,181 mil- 
ee yen The number of houses lighted was 11,- 
352,372. 


MINERAL OUTPUT. 


Mineral productions in Japan Proper for four, 
yeere in kilograms and metric tons (000 omitted) 
as r 


been: 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Gold (kg.)........12,497 _ 13,72 15,094 17,800 
Silver (Kg.).....- 163,625 185,610 217,254 253,600 
Copper (kg.).... 71,877 69,033 67,000 69,800 
Cont (in. tons)... 28,053. 32,524 35,925 37,500 
Sulphur (m. tons) 85 114 135 152 
Pig Iron (m. tons) 1,037 1,470 1772 1,930 
SteelIng.(m.tons) 2,114 2,863 3,261 4,500 


The total value ot all ee peednety in yen, ” 
t rs has been: 1637; 
380.370-072: (1922) 416,187,030; (1923) 439,694,104; 
(1924) 452,924,863; ea?) 450,926,393: (1926) 
425,954,350; (1927) 476,138,438; Cae 518,336,240; 
6 . 464 91; (1981) * 


1929) " 569,809,053; 564,291; 
, 6 16,289: (1932) 254,781,908; (1933) 358,240,658. 


P jeum production was: 1935, 1,900,000 bbls.; 

1934, 834,060 bbls. ; ays 1 canes 
suffered severely in the world wide dep) 

aon On May 31, 1930, the unemployed numbered 
402,000; on May 31, 1932, 482,366; on Oct. 31, 1932, 
503.958: on March 31, 1933. 424.287; on March 31, 
1934, 381,114: on March 31, 1935, 360,325, and on 
acacia! Ree ies law went into 

A compuisory sickness insurance 
effect J Neg 1, 1935 extending insurance to all enter- 
prises employing 5 or more workers. In 1932-33, 


© ‘ander the contributory system, 1,720,200 were in- 
sured; 47% being women, and expenditures amounted - 
to 27,092,000 yen. Or 

Of 12,000,000 families 93.1% in 1926 lived on a 
monthly income not exceeding 100 yen each. ‘The 


ae 


Births numbered 2,182,743, an increase of 80,737; 
and deaths, 1,174,875, a decrease of 65,597. The 
‘a rates were: \ 


11929. 19380. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Births. .32.7 32.4 32.16 32.92 31.55 29.97 
~ . Deathbs.19.8 18.2 18.98 17.72 17.76 18.11 


Marriages numbered 486,058 in 1933; 512,654 in 
Ay 1eey and divorces, 49,282 in 1933, and 48,610 in 


: TRANSPORTATION. 
Japan had, in March 31, 1932, 13,734 miles of 
railroads of which 9,778 miles are government owned 
and 1,835 miles have been electrified. Announce- 
- ment has been made of plans to complete. within 20 


1870. .--- 
| 1880... - 


~ population mereased in 1932 over 1931 by 1,007,868. | 


years the work of changing the gauge to the stand- 
ard of 4 feet 814 inches. The Shimizu tunnel, 
31,831 feet long (approximately 6 miles) and the 
Jongest in the Har East, from Maebashi to Nagaoka, 
was opened to traffic in September, 1931. It 
brought Niigata on the Japan Sea coast 60 miles 
in distance and 4 hours in time nearer to Tokio. 
_ The government is surveying for a bridge across the 
_ Shimonoseki Channel estimated to cost not less than 
25,000,000 yen. Motor cars registered, 1936, num- 
SI ea The number of telephones was 


- The Government subsidizes five shipping companies 
r In the fiscal year 1922-23 the 


of new ships built and every. two tons of obsolete 
boats broken up. By March 31, 1934, 93 vessels 
f f 393,900 tons of old ships were scrapped and 30 
re vessels of 194,710 tonnage of new ships launched, 
_ fully a year ahead of schedule. Half of these vessels 
built were above 7,000 tons each, 5 were turbine 
ven and 25 were Diesel-engined; and all but two 
ceeded 16 knots in speed. Eighty of the vessels 
pped were over 30 years oid. 
Japan was building, on Jan. 1, 1936, 91 vessels, 
ch over 100 tons, of a total gross tonnage of 173,155, 
d the shipyards then had orders for 69 vessels of a 
ot papnaee. of 175,260, whose keels had not yet 
een laid. 


‘he merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 
14 steamships of 3,247,949 gross tonnage, and 
33 motor ships of 967,741 gross tonnage. 
In 1934, there entered at all ports, 19,775 steam 
vessels of 65,979,640 tons; of these 15,267 of 40,- 
689,352 tons were Japanese. 
There are 67 ports open to foreign trade, the 
ost important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 
n the Pacific Coast of the main island, and Nilgata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of transshipment 
for Vladivostok. Nagasaki, on Kiushu Island, 
_ Tamsui, in Formosa, and Fusan, in Korea, are the 
important ports. 

-_ Dual nationality was abolished by the Diet 
aN July 15, 1924, by an act providing that Japanese 
born in foreign countries, where birth gives nation- 
ality, shall lose their Japanese nationality from birth, 
unless formal /action be taken to preserve their 
rights tc Japanese citizenship. 

_ An alien land law passed March 23, 1926, went 
_ into effect on Nov. 10, 1926; it liberalizes conditions 
under which foreigners may obtain land in Japan, 
' and bars from land ownership citizens of countries 
in which Japanese are prohibited from owning land. 

Japan adopted the metric system as the official 

paceca. by Imperial ordinance, effective July 1, 
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“FOREIGN TRADE. 


The chief exports are raw silk, silk waste and 
ail tissues, cotton yarns and tissue, coal, earthen- 
are and glassware, matches. refined sugar, ma- 
chinery, copper, tea, toys and camphor. The chief 
imports are raw cotton and textiles, machinery 
and iron products, oilcake, wool and woolen tissues 
_ bugar, rice, beans and peas, petroleum, crude rubber, 
- coal, flax, hemp and dyes. 

The foreign trade of Japan not including Chosen 
_ (Korea) and Taiwan (Formosa) was: 


Nee 7 
14,54: 
- _ 28,395,387 
- 138,332,087 
204,429,994- 
458, 996 


263,000 yen. 
Japan’s trade with foreign countries for two years, . 
in thousands of yen, was: 


Exports. Imports. 
1934. 1935." 1934. 1935. 


United States....398,928 535,389 769,359 809,644 
British India. ...258,011 287,524 291,960 308,425 
Kwantung and 

Manchukuo...411,019 426,314 191,432 216,322 
China, 

inc. Hong Kong.150,559 198,519 121,043 136,652 
Netherland India.158,450 143,041 63,464 78,186 
Straits Settl’m’nt. 63,320 48,536 63,320 40,647 
Asiatic Russia. .. ,366 26,181 32,753 3,4 
Australia........ 64,461 4,793 197,757 235,128 
Philippines. ..... 36,460 48,058 18,890 23,94 
Egypt 22. 22.2855 One eee ae 46,259 51,304 
Great Britain... .109,269 119,458 _70,036 82,160 
ermany... £2: 19,677 26,766 100,583. 120,817 
Brances ces ue at 38,318 y 8,3 19,808 
Canada...-..... 8,666 7,977 ,093 52,581 


The United States is Japan's best customer, taking 
bee of her exports in 1934; 26.4% in 1933; 31.6% 
in 1932, and 37% in 1931; and supplying 33.7% of 
her imports in 1934; 32.3% in 1933; 35.6% in 1932, 
and 27.7% in 1931. } 

Japan’s favorable balance in trade with China, 
including Hong Kong, Kwangtung and Manchuria, 
was 241,103,000 yen in 1934; 228,371,076 yen in 
1933; 87,609,000 yen in 1932; 21,686,000 yen in 1931, 
and 155,200,000 yen in 1930. 

The cumulative import balance for 67 years, in- 
cluding 1934, was 3,230,543 yen. 

The percentage by classes of Japan’s foreign trade 
in 1934, raw silk being included in semi-manufactures 


exports, were: Imports. Exports. 
Percent. Percent. © 
Raw materials. cu 5. ede be 61. 4.4 
Semi-manufactured.......... 18.2 23.0 
Fully manufactured.......... 12.1 61.9 
Food, drink and tobacco...... x 4 7.9 
Others, and reexports __...... ae 2.8 


Japan's invisible exports in 1933 totaled 958,- 
323,000 yen, according to the Ministry of Finance, 
and invisible imports, 892,090,000 yen, giving a favor- 
able balance of 66,233,000 yen which taken from the 
Empire’s import excess in merchandise trade of — 
110,677,000 yen, leaves a net unfavorable balance 
of 44,444,000 yen. é 

American investments in Japan, largely centered ~ 
in the Tokio and Yokohama districts, on Dee. 

1933, aggregated $426,000,000, according to the 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, of which direct 
business investments were ,000,000; invest- 
ments in Japanese corporations. $115.000,000; in — 
Japanese Government securities, $151,000,000; in — 
municipal securities, $40,000,000; in government 
guaranteed corporations, $52,000,000, and mission- — 


a 


ary and philanthropic, $8,000,000. There were — 
3,500 Americans resident in Japan, Jan. 1, 1934, 
Trade with the United States was: } , 
Cal. Year. Imports. Expo! 
TOO. Sates fase PEA ah .$259,127,502 $431,872,906 — 
DORE ze aed a Aes 164,570,403 9,040,060 
DOR Ay ate = aierse ed oer en 55,715,053 206,349,370 © 
BOAO ay ne Rhye > aoe 134,921,164 134,011,311 
LOSS Stel. iat ate ete tere 43,434,584 128,417,982 
ROSE Og. tiers | Pee ee 210,480,173 119,251,106 : 
ROS Be Vit svc serene 203,260,465 152,886,270 
PUBLIC FINANCES. | 


Japan returned to the 


old standard when the 
0, removed the embargo 


se er a ee et 
ipa aaa 
4 
r 


‘< 
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1936, note circulation was 1,491 million yen with a 
gold reserve of 524 million yen. 

The value of the yen in gold dollars (old par of 
exchange 49.84 cents) was 49.33 cents in 1930: 
48.45 cents in 1931; 28.11 cents in 1932, and 20.11 
cents in 1933. Japan suspended gold payments on 
Dec. 13, 1931. The paper dollar value in 1933 was 
25.54 cents. Following the revaluation of the gold 
dollar in 1934, the value of the ven was 84.40 cents, 
the average for 1934 was 29.72 cents; and for 1935, 
28.71 cents. On Sept. 30, 1936, it was 28.74 cents. 

Savings bank deposits were 5,398 million yen of 
June 30, 1936, and total deposits in all banks were 
10,255 million yen. 

The National debt outstanding, June 30, 1935, 
was: Foreign, 1,402.9 million yen; domestic, 8,209.9 
million yen; total, 9,612.8 miliion yen. 

The State-owned property in Japan Proper was 
valued, as of March 31, 1934, at 8,593,047,429 yen, 
and that under the jurisdiction of the colonial Gov- 
ernments at 1,132,795,065 yen. 

The national wealth of Japan for 1930 was esti- 
mated at 110,188 million yen by the Cabinet Sta- 
tistics Bureau, which was 8,672 yen per household 
and 1,710 yen per capita. Government property 
accounted for 12%; publie property for 4%, and 
private property for 84%. Land (41,091,348,000 
yen), buildings (22,843,300,000 yen), trees (6,706,- 
815,000 yen), and mines (6,499,651,000 yen) made a 
total of 81%. The national income, 1930, was esti- 
mated at 10,635,785,000 yen. 

Recent budgets in yen are: 

Fiscal Year 


Apr. 1 to Mar. 31. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1928-29 (actual)....... 1,814,855,012 
1929-30 (actual) 1.736,317,055 
1930-31 (actual) 1,557,863,732 
1931-32 (actual)....... 1,476,875,265 
19. (actual)....... x 1,950, 140,6: 
1933-34 (actual) ....... 2 2,254,622. 
1934-35 (actual) ...... i 4 2,163,003,905 
1935-36 (estimated)... 2,215,413,809 2,215,413,809 
1936-37 (estimated) ...2,278,150,000 1,278,1 


GOVERNMENT. 


Japan, previously an absolute monarchy, is now 
governed under 3 constitution promulgated Feb. 11. 
1889. The Emperor, who is declarea to be “‘sacred 
and inviolable,"’ exercises the whole of the executive 
powers with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet 
Ministers, whom he appoints and who are responsible 
to him. He declares war, makes peace and con- 
cludes treaties; he ‘‘exercises the legislative powers 
with the consent of the Imperial Diet;’’ he has su- 
preme command of the army and navy; and he ‘‘de- 
termines tne organization and peace standing of the 
army and navy." Tne Emperor has a privy coun- 
efl to consult with on important affairs of state and 
which interprets the Corstitution. 

Every law requires the consent of the Imperial 
Diet, which consists of two Chambers. The House 
of Peers numbers (1934) 409 members—16 Princes 
of the Blood, 15 Princes. 30 Marquises, 18 Counts, 
66 Viscounts, 66 Barons, 125 Imperiaul nominees, 
4 Imperial academy members, and 66 representatives 
of the largest taxpayers. The House of Representa- 
tives has 466 members. elected for four years. The 
Cabinet has an entirely free hand to formulate 
policies of state quite independent of the political 

es and of the House, and has often been organ- 
zed independent of it. 

The power of the Diet is growing steadily, and 
it has now become an absolute necessity for the 
Cabinet to control a maiority of the Diet, for without 
its approval no important matter of state can be 
out. 
an extra-constitutional but hitherto most influen- 


‘tial body was the Genro or Elder Statesmen, con- 


on grave matters of policy by the Emperor. 
Death ner recuond their number to one—the octo- 
Prince Saionji—consulted by the Emperor 

at every Cabinet Ss. 

A bill removi property qualifications, en- 
franchising all males over twenty-five years and 
broadening the office holding qualifications was en- 
acted on March 26, 1925, an oclaimed on May 5. 

At the election of Feb. 20, 1936, the fourth under 


Vv manhood suffrage, the Seiyakai wey won 
: Minseito, 205; Sowakai, ; Kokumin- 
=o ma Independents, 25 or, 18; other 


; Labor, 
groups, 9. In 1936, there were 14,479,553 registered 


Governors and sheriffs of prefectures are ie 


pan on October 1, 1928, had its first trial by jury 
‘ee vernment bill setting up the system in criminai 
cases only having been passed in April : 
jury must consist of 12 jurymen who must be citi- 


zens above 30, taxpayers and literate. Certain 
officials, and professional men, army and navy 


ee and religious workers are exempt. 
The power of the military party developed rap- 
idly after the outbreak of the Manchurian affair. 
With it came a rise of fascism or extreme nationalism. 

A sudden mutinous uprising against the Cabinet 
participated in by over 1,480 soldiers from the 3rd. 
Infantry of the Imperial Guard and three other 
regiments of the first division stationed in Tokio, 
led by 23 captains and lieutenants of the hot-blooded 
group of young Officers, rushed several public, 
buildings early on Feb. 26, 1936. They murdered 
in their homes Adm. Makoto Saito, Keeper of the 
Seals, Finance Minister Takahashi, and Lt. Gen. 
Wananabe, and seriously injured Adm. Suzoki, 
Grand Chamberlain. They sought to murder the 
Premier, Adm. Okada, but killed his brother-in-law, . 
Col. Matsuo, instead. Martial law was put in force 
and the mutineers were hemmed in the buildings 
they had seized in the heart of the ge» for four 
days before they yielded. The two leaders, both 
captains, committed suicide. The others were dealt 
with by court-martial. 

Premier Okada and his cabinet resigned and Koki 
Hirota, the Foreign Minister, on March 9, formed 
a new cabinet given at the head of this article. 


QUITS THE LEAGUE, 


The Japanese army moved to stamp out bandits 
and restore order following an attack on the South 
Manchuria railway near Mukden, Sept. 21, 1931. 
The onward drive cleared Manchuria of the Chinese 
soldiers of Marshal Chang Hsisao-Liang, who fied 
to Peiping. The three provinces, declaring their 
independence, were set up as the State of Man- 
chukuo (which see) under Japanese tutelage. Japan 
only recognized it. Following the report the Lytton 
Committee of the League of Nations on the Man- 
churia matter, which Japan refused to accept, Japan 
announced her resignation from the League of 
Nations on March 27, 1933, effective in two years. 

On Jan. 1, 1933, Japan launched a drive on the 
border province of Jehol, overran that and declared 
it a part of Manchukuo; by an armistice bat 
with China signed May 31, Japan withdrew north 
of the Great Wall and a demilitarized zone was 
established between the Wall southwest toward 
Peiping. 

Following a clash with bandits on the Jehol border 
in May, 1935, further demands were made on China 
and to, whereby the neutralized zone was ex- 
tended to include Chahar and the Peiping, and 
Tientsin districts. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


There is absolute religious freedom. 

Japan, at the end of 1932, had 11 sects of Budd- 
hism, with 71,351 temples; 86,671 priests, and 41,- 
127,307 adherents. The 13 Sects of Shintoism, which 
organized in the combined spirit of Japanese an- 
cestor worship and Imperial veneration, center in 
the shrines of which there are 200 Governmental 
and National shrines in the whole empire, and in 
Japan Proper, 49,454 prepectural and village shrines, 
123 soldiers’ shrines, and 61,500 private shrines. 
There are 70,791 men, and 31,738 women preachers; 
14,771 preaching halls, and 16,525,840 adherents. 

. There were 25 forms of Christianity at the end of 
1933; the Roman Catholics number 191,008; Greek 
orthodox, 39,936; Presbyterian, 49,717; Congre- 
ationalists, 31,484; Episcopal, 26,618; Methodist, _ 
$3180; ae Army, 15,100; Holiness, 19,357; 
others, 33,044. 

The pressure on China continued unremittingly 
throughout 1936. ; 

Elementary education is compulsory. In 1934, 
there were 25,702 elementary schools (102 private), 
with 11,035,278 pupils, and 245,723 teachers (168,692 
men and 77,031 women). There were 1,786 kinder- 
gartens, with 133,735 pupils. There were also 554 
secondary schools for boys, with 327,261 pupils and 
13,357 teachers; 975 girls’ high schools with 371,807 
(pupils, and 15,305 teachers; 15,140 business continua-~ 

ion schools with 1,271,530 pupils and 21,951 teachers. 
of Be children of school age, 99.58% attended 
school. 

Japan has six Imperial universities; the, oldest, 
Tokio, established in 1877, in March, 1934, had 
8,269 students; 572 professors. Kyoto, founded in 
1897, had 5,710 students; 528 professors; the other 
four had a total of 7,047 students and 1,008 teachers., 
There are 39 other institutions of university rank, 
having 49,867 students and 1,496 teachers. 

The educational expenditure, 1933-34, was 557,- 
434,715 yen, of which the State Treasury contrib- 
uted 152,105,765 yen; theprefectures, 100,106,120 yen; 
the cities, 102,318,577 yen; the towns and villages 
202,816,370 yen, and the school associations 87,274 


7eThere were, in 1933, 4,686 libraries with 10,568,000 


books. The standard of literacy is steadily risin| 

- Bnglish is the language of commerce, and is a 
quired study in the secondary schools. 

Western athletic games have become popular and 
~Japanese baseball players, swimmers and tennis 
_ players have made reputations in the United States. 
A stadium with seats for 65,000 was opened on May 
10, 1931, in a Tokio park dedicated to the memory of 
the Emperor Meiji and given over to the youth of 
thenation. Japansent a team to the Olympic games 
at Los Angeles, Calif., in 1932, which won high 
honors, especially in swimming contests. 


‘ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCES. 


Service in the Army is universal and compulsory; 
ctual service for 16. months begins at twenty. For 
* ‘the conscript class of 1935, 633,886 were examined; 
z 201,297, (31.7%) came from farming households; 
_ the school record was high, only 2,220 (0.35%) were 
illiterate; the average height was 1,603 meters (5 ft. 
3.11 in.), and average weight, 52,950 kg. (116.76 Ibs.). 
_ The active peace strength, 1935, was 250,000 of 34 
brigades in 17 divisions, and the strength with the 
- first and second reserves was 19,399: officers and 
310,760 men. 
The Navy, as of June 30, 1936, contained 2 battle- 
ships of 32,720 tons, and 7 of 29,330 tons; 20 modern 
armored cruisers of over 7,000 tons, carrying 8-inch 
2 ns, with 4 building; 19 smaller cruisers corevine 
5 and 6-inch guns, and with a speed of 26 to 3 
nots, (7 are over-age cruisers); 4 aircraft carriers, 
and 2 building; 102 first-class and second-class de- 
‘stroyers, with 20 first-class destroyers building; 62 
submarines, with 8 first-class submarines building. 
_ The naval active Personnel is about 101,400. 
“The Army Air Force consisted, 1936, of 8 flying 
giments organized in 11 reconnoitering squad- 
ns; 11 fighting squadrons; 4 bombing companies, 
2 balloon companies with an aggregate of about 
‘planes. There are 4 flying schools. The per- 
mnel is about 9,210. All planes are equipped with 
otors designed by Lt.-Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 
ss ctor of the Corps, and manufactured at the 
Government arsenals. 
é : Naval Air Force consists of 36 airplane corps, 
d 6 aircraft carriers. It has about 900 planes. 
_ The: personnel exceeds 10,000 men, and includes 
ite air pilots. On aviation, about 210,000,000 


re- 


/make the Governor General responsible 


yen was spent in 1934-35. 

Oct. 1, 1935, Japan had 235 civilian airplanes, 
696 licensed pilots. There were 20 regular air 
ice routes carrying passengers, mail and freight, 
he budget estimates for the Army and Navy. 
| include the Air service, have been: : 


Army. Navy. 

000 yen. OOO yen. 
BREE GRY etna Sears cet ote 200,824 42,035 
o'r ced ee een 227,488 227,129 

ct ts oe Da ge eae 373,575 12,8 
2 Ss ES ARE eR ee 462,644 409,975 
© SicuEs ee ee ee 453,695 489,147 
Tye Se as cee 492,958 529,683 
Bama tay. oe 508,310 550,390 


A ier, KOREA (CHOSEN). L 
AREA, 85,206 sq. m. (including 1,018 islands). 
‘POPULAT 
E ION, census of Oct. 1, 1935 (provisional 
ti 8), 22,898,695; increase in five years, 1,840,- 
Ey auere, 561,384; Chinese and other foreign- 
‘AL, Seoul (Keijo), pop., est., 1935, 438,700. 
ther cities: Fusan, pop., . 180,100; 
jo (Pyongyang), census 1930, 140,703; Taikuyu, 
34, 107,800; Chemulpo (Jinsen), est. 1934, 


F _ Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the twelfth century B. C., but dur- 
g~ recent centuries the “Hermit Kingdom.” It 
ecupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
e Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 

es on the mainland are the Yalu River and, the 
The mainland is as large as\ the 
sota. Its coastline is over 6,000 
° Southern Manchuria Iles along its 
nort it frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
ladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
Russian leasehold and subject to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 


paramount interest in Korea. Javap 
| military occupation of the country, 


22, 1910, annexed Korea outright. 
Recent reforms, following nationalist dist 


Premier of Japan, open the offices to civilians, and 
provide for an increased measure of home rule. — 

Korea had no system of education when brought 
under Japanese control. Only about 10 per cent. of 
the children of school age, and these all of the upper 
classes, attended school, where they learned some- 
thing of the Chinese classics. 

In 1933 there were for Koreans 269 kindergartens 
with 13,121 pupils, 479 primary schools with 79,397 
pupils, 2.100 elementary schools with 561,920 pupils, 
37 middie and higher common schools with 19,957 
pupils, 42 girls’ high schools and higher common 
schools with 14,737 pupils, 3 normal schools with 
1,891 students, 162 industrial schools, high, and 
elementary, with 19,642 students, 13 colleges with 
3,259 students, and 455 non-standards. schools with 
58,714 pupils. These figures include Christian 
Mission and private schools but not the many old 
fashioned schools still in existence that teach prin- 
cipally the Chinese classics and brush-writing. The 
University of Seoul, opened 1926, had 202 Korean 
and 407 Japanese students in 1933. The budget 
carried 3,107,793} yen for education in 1933; 
336,087 yen for 1935. 

Confucianism and Buddhism are the chief re- 
ligions and Christianity has grown greatly. 

The country is mountainous, especially in the 
north, where the forests are of great value, and 
here is much mineral wealth awaiting development. 
There are extensive fertile plains well watered by 
good rivers in the south and west, where are the 
five excellent harbors of Seoul, Fusan, Mokpo, 
Chemulpo and Chinnampo. The larger rivers in the 
west can at full tide float boats far up the streams. 
At Ninsen is a tide of 33 feet. 

The climate is dry and bracing. The mulberry 
tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with them. 
Silkworm culture has been much encouraged by 
the Japanese and the ped of the cocoons im- 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged in the 
industry. The cultivation of tobacco is also fostered. 
Stock raising is everywhere an important industry. 
Afforestation and irrigation are being systematically 
carried on by the Government. From 1910 to 1930 
more than 3.000,000 were reforested with over 3,000 
million trees. The arable land in 1933 was 10,915,- 
425 acres, about 20% of the total area. Japanese 
own nearly one-half of the tilled land and average 
52.92 acres to each of the 10,338 Japanese households. 

Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, 
mostly gold-bearing, which had been in the hands 
of about fifteen foreign corporations (four Amerl- 
can) and individuals our Americans) before annex- 
ation are respected, but a new law (April 1, 1916) 
prohibits foreigners from acquiring mining rights. 
Gold, silver, zine, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, 
graphite, anthracite coal and kaolin are present. 

The output of Pyongyang coal, anthracite, govern- 
ment-owned, was, 1934, 1,689,000 metric tons; 1933, 
1,307,000 tons; 1932, 1,104,000 tons; 1931, 936,000 
tons, and 1930, 884,000 tons. The pig iron produc- 
tion was, 1935, 230,000 tons; 1934, 211,000 tons; 


? 


1933, 162,000 tons; 1932, 162,000 tons; 1931, 147,000 


tons. The production of gold, 1935, was 12,400 kg.: 
1934, 12,427 kg.; 1933, 11,500 kg.;'1932, 9,701 ee 
1931, 9,031 kg., and 1930, 6,186 kg. The value of the 
mineral output, 1934, was 69,172,000 yen; the in- 
dustrial production, 1933, 378,700,000 yen, and the 


agricultural harvests, 641,600,000 yen, of which 


204,400,000 yen was. exported. 


9. ¥ 
arvest was, 1931, 226,000 tons; 1932, 227,000 tons: 


h 
1933, 241,900 tons; 1934, 252,200 tons, and in 1935, 


in 1935, 2,166, and of privately owned 732. 


through traffic tiie ie ee to China, and Japan to 

berian Railway. The total 

Pvesuncnss onoone Mee railroads amount 

, , en, 

ayer TODODUGO oo y and the annual profit is 

Korea had 13,430 miles of roads in 1935 and 7,729 
motor cars. Tonnage of b Y 

in 1934 was 13,608,005. bigaring is yo RE 


Korea has been a drain on the Japanese Imperial 


Government, receiving a grant of about 15,500,000. 


yen annually. The debt, March 31, 1935, was 


4 
5 
4 


and extrao’ 
Fiscal ear. ipts. Experditures, 
1, actual.......... 218,210,352 208,724,448 
1931-32, actual.......... 1 | 207,782,798 
1932-33, estimated... .... 219,381,469 219,381,469 
1984-85, estimated. |... _262 978766 2o2'9TS Tea 
1935-36, estimated... ..... 288,348'644 


ports and exports in yen, about 80 per cent. of 
os is with Japan, were: a, 7 


Im Exports. 
NAD. PHOS S ith atlases SS Sid 423,093,000 345,664,000 
eget. set leh 8 + Sis Say 266,547,000 
Peas Suzi nts WU, 5'S! chs, ok 70, 261.798.539 
ER US. OS cigcttisn Sens dink ¢ 320, $6. die 311,354,050 
RUD herb ake tase op daaetaate e 5.000 368,627,000 
7h? RR ee eee 519, 149; 930 465,367,413 
Direct trade with the United States in yen was: 
ports. Exports. 
9,802,502 341,843 
8,613,101 210,077 
4,550,470 122,000 
- 5,079,175 399,879 
2,195,447 2,746,000 


KW ANGTUNG. 


(Leased for 99 years from China.) 
AREA, 1,300 square miles. 


POPULATION, including the ee Manchuria 
Railway Zone, census of Oct. 1,656,763, 
exclusive of military and naval ae there were 

278,989 Japanese, and 1,097,541 Chinese. 

CAPITAL, Dairen (formerly a Dalny); pop., 

1935, 307,871; Port Arthur, 29,737. 


Kwangtung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east. the Yellow 
Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on the west 
Japan had taken it as spoils of war from China 
by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced to 
turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
years from China, and constructed the strongly for- 
tified city of Port Arthur and the nearby commercial 
ice-free port of Dalny (now Dairen). 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege ending with a 
brilliant assault in 1905, and at the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese War took over the lease in the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. In May, 1915, the 
lease Was extended to 99 years by China. Kwang- 
tung by Imperial Ordinance of April 12, 1919, was 
given a civil government superseding ‘the former 
military government. 

Dairen is a free port, the chief seaport of Man- 
churia and the southern terminus of the South Man- 
churian oad, which connects with the Peking 
and Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans- 
Siberian at Changchun, now Hsinc! It is a well- 
built well-governed modern city th varied in- 
dustries. 

The railway zone comprises 55,895 acres or_87.3 
square miles, and is highly developed. The railway 
mese, 1932, was 699 and its net earnings, 74,890,- 

yen 

The salt beds, in 1933, produced 291, hy metric 
pe. ee production was valued at 75,000,- 

oR bed y beans, bean cake and cereals. parciened 
the alk orf the exports. 

The budget for 1934-35 balanced at oe te aig 
yen, including a National grant 
000,000 yen; for 1935-36 it balanced at 24, 738, 000 


i 

In 1934, trade with Japan Proper was: Imports, 
107,151,176 yen; exports, 164,209,085 yen; me ee 
40% of he total trade was with Japan and 2 5% 


Direct trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Expo 

1 Oe nee ace = 841, ie $4,826,822 
6,404,418 — 2/808,882 
- 2,176,468 1,223,376 

186, 4,3 
1,226 1,347,076 
PS B38, 382 1,577,061 
7.645 5,311,574 


FORMOSA pee a 
AREA, 13,686 sq. m., including the Pescadores. 
POPULATION, census of Oct. 1, 1935, 5,212,719. 
including 256,327 Japanese, 43 43,585 Chinese, 1,191 
207 foreigners, 4,759,197 natives 
Oe 933" of whom are abori inasy 
CAPITAL, Taihoku, pop., 1935, 289,085; Tainan, 
pop., 1935, 107,887. 
Governor- General, Kenzo Nakagawa. 
Formosa is an island the size of Massachusetts 
St Connecticut, lying between the Philippines on 
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‘ 3 830,524 yen. Recent budgets to in. yen, Including 


673 


the south and’ Japan to the north, with the China 
Sea on the. west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 
A range of mountains from north to south forms 
the backbone of the island (highest peak, Mt. 
Niitaka, 14,500 feet); the eastern half is exceedingly 
steep and craggy, but the western slope is flat, 
fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice ook 
& year. The temperature rarely falls below 96° 
Coane Sy abundant. = 
roduction was 46,456,750 bu. in 1934; 
19, or 523 bu. in 1933, and 20,962,400 bu. in 1932. 
Ww sugar production in 1935-36 by the 49 modern 
mills totaled 1,157,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 1,077,000 tons in 1934-35; 647, 000 tons in 
1933-34, and 633,700 tons in 1932-33. 
The output of coal was, 1934, 1,521 ,000 metric 
tons; We 1,533,000 tons; 1932, 


camphor, the high mark of bie fae in the war 

years. In 1915, 2,772,110 kilos of camphor and 
‘y 128,745 kilos of camphor oil were produced. The 
value of the camphor and camphor oil exported in 
1931 was 1,586,448 yen; in 1932, 1,547,783 yen, and 
in 1933, 2,728,000 yen. Camphor since 1899 has 
been a monopoly of the Government, which, keenly 
alive to reckless destruction of the trees, began an 
extensive planting in 1917. 

Opium is also a Government monopoly, handled 
with the policy of suppressing the smoking by grad- 
ual prohibition. The number of gr smokers, 
which in 1900 was 169,064, by Jan. 1, 1932. had been 
reduced to 21,298. Total sales in 1934 were 19,668,- 
600 grammes for 2,146,692 yen. 

Formosa was ceded by China in 1895 after the 
China-Japanese War and Japan has made it a 
source of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged. 
schools established, 396 miles of railroads built, 
telegraph and telephone lines laid, harbors improved, 
industries encouraged and much done in public 
works. The aborigines, who in the north are savage 
head-hunters, gave much trouble, and in 1910 the 
Government began a thorough subjugation program 

an appropriation of 9,750,000 yen to extend 
over five years. Out of a total of 697 tribes of 160,000 
persons. 551 tribes of 116,744 have vowed allegiance. 

A severe outbreak by the head hunters cost several 
hundred lives in 1931. 

The budget for 1933-34 was: Revenues, ie 812,- 
152 yen; expenditures, 102,220,615 yen. e esti- 
mated budget for 1935-36 balanced at 120, 186. O81 
yen. The public debt, 1934, was about 127, "000,000 
yen. 

In 1933, 1,863 vessels of 4,038,256 tons in the 
foreign trade entered the ports. Government rail- 
road mileage was 623, and private lines, 1,427. 


Trade with Japan and foreign countries in yen, 
largely in favor of Formosa, was: 


orite 5 an. beh Coe 
Year. Im Expo: mport: Expo! ; 
1930. .1 eth 672 238, Os, 280" 64,541, “O12 33, 187, roTT 


1932. .133,456;:947 222,683,900 31,040,823 18,044,088 
1933. .149, 912/395 330: 746, 691 35, 476,543 17, 666, 638 

The total trade for 1934, was: Imports, 215, 021, 701 
yen, and exports, 305,928,680 yen. 

The Pescadores, twelve islands with an area of 
fifty square miles, stretching northward toward 
Japan, are under the Formosan Government. 

Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern 
half of the island of that name, below the 50th 
parallel, which = ceded by Russia in October. 1905, 
a the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 13,930 

re miles, and the population, Oct. 1, 1935, was 

341 “949. The country is mountainous, and primeval 

forests cover 70 per cent of the land. Coal output 
in 1934 was 1,196,647 tons, and in 1933, 888,907 tons. 
The fisheries’ are important, the product’ in 1934 
being valued at 15,673,760 yen. In an effort to 

colonize the island, 9,988 families, numbering 42,683 
persons, have been cares on the land. The cul- 
tivated area amounts to 59,515 acres, with 65,000 
acres of pasture. The budget for 1935 was: Revenue, 
rd 926,006 ad Ag Ph le 23,566,668 yen; grant 

Treasury, 1,600,000 yen. : 

S aabunea eeadites in the Pacific extend for 
i, 200 miles north from the equator and for bm 
The total area 2 


Kanakas) (A 1930), chiefly in 
‘oreigners ' * 

Islands. fame population is incr Each 
group has a language of its own. The principal 
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resources are phosphorus ores (chiefly in the Caro- 
lines), cocoanut and copra. The seat of government 
is in Parao (Palaou).in the Carolines. , 

The budget for 1984-5 was balanced at 5,977,696 


yen. 3 
LATVIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 25,402 sq. m. : 

POPULATION, census of 1935, 1,950,502 of which 
1,905,330 were citizens; 77% being Latts; 11.9% 
Russians; 4.54% Jews, and 2.96% Gertnans. 

CAPITAL, Riga, pop., 1935, 385,063; other cities, 
Libau, pop., 51,098; Dvinsk, 45,160, and five 
with more than 10,000. 

AS th and Premier, Karlis Ulmanis, April 11, 

6. 


Latvia, fortherly a Russian province, became a 
republic Nov. 17,, 1917; final elections being held 
on Apfil 17, 1920, atid the Legislative Assembly 
meeting first on May 1, 1920. It is bounded on the 
north by_the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
east by Russia, on the south by Lithuania and 
Poland, and on the. west by the Baltic Sea: It is 
one of the three Baltic states of North Central 
Burope., It is about the size of West Virginia. 

bout half the people engage in agriculture, 
dairying, livestock, and other, food .producing in- 
dustries. Flax is the iniportant product. Pre-war 
flax acréage was 275,000, and annual crops were 
35,000 tons of fibre and 25,000 tons of seed, exported 
mostly to Germany, Holland, Belgium and England. 
War devastation reduced the flax acreage to 70,000, 
and another cause Was the flight of 500,000 farmers 
as refugees. Production of fibre was 24,800 metric 
tons in 1935; 16,200 tons in 1934, dnd 12,400 tons in 


1933. 

The harvest in 1935 was: Wheat, 177,500 metric 
tons; ryé, 363,900 tons; barley, 204,600 tons; oats, 
385,900 tons; potatoes, 1,461,200 tons; linseed, 
20,600 tons. ; 

The livestock census, 1935, retiirned: Horses, 
Season, cattle, 1,272,200; sheep, 1,345,000; swine, 

-Latvia exported 16,400 tons of butter, valued at 
n 1934, as compared with 34,494,000 

é 4,064,000 in 1933, and 40,989,990 
Ibs, valued at $5,981,000 in 1932; 43% Went to 
England, and 51% to Germany. 

Forests cover 4,399,000 acres of the total of the 
country of 16,000,000. Lumber is the chief export, 
aggregating, in 1932, 504,364 metric tons, valued 
at $5,467,000; and in 1933, 833,000 tons, valued at 


,106,000. 
nm Dec. 31, 1934, there were 4,288 industrial 
establishments with 70,835 employees, and an cut- 
put valued at about 475, million lats, 

The Bank of Latvia, established Nov. 1, 1922, the 
chief shareholder of which is the Government, has the 
sole right to issue currency notes. Outstanding on 
June 30, 1936, were: Banknotes, 36 million lats; 
State notes, 41 million lats; the gold cover was 46 
million lats, 4nd 8 million lats of foreign exchange. 

By the land reform law of 1919, amended 1933: 
the estates of both the noble and the wealthy non- 
noble agai were declared state property in 
Latvia. The large estate owners were allowed to 
retain their dwell and about 125 acres of their 
property. They could lease from the state, but not 
own, their former sub-estates when the units were 
less than 250 acres. The peasants to whom the 
farms wete. given under the lease from the govern- 
ment, could quite easily acquire freehold rights. 

Latvia's importance is anced by the fact that 
it is the natural route for through international trade 
between Russia and western nations—pre-war, 20.6% 
of all Russian imports and 28% of all exports passed 
through _ Latvian koxritory, Three Russian main 
railway lines converge at iga, Windau and Libau, 
Latvia's ports, all with excellent harbors. Riga has 
a ee breakers that keep the port open during the 

moter, 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed 
of 95 steamships of 188,107 gross tonnage; 4 moto: 
ships of 1,236 gross tonnage, and 6 sailing vessels o: 
904 gross tonnage. In 1934, there entered in all 
ports, 2,805 vessels of 1,463,000 net tonnage. 

ane ia fe of raurtaes aye stipe owned, and 
mostly of Russian gauge; they made a net fit of 
B59 000 sl ess sae by 7BBh ahs hy 

. Latvia is Protestant by 76.54 per cent., Roman 
Catholic by 18.49 per cetit., and there aré Baptists, 
Moravians and other faiths. In 1930, only 3.2 per- 
cent of the people were illiterate. 

The Latvian constitution was adopted on Feb. 15 
1922, by the Constituent MOREE BSE It provides 
for a Parliament (Saat) of 100 elected for ‘hree 
years by citizens of both sexes over 21 years old, by 
direct vote on proportional representation. It elects 
the eee a for a three-year term. He selects 
the Prime Minister who appoints a Cabinet respon- 


sible to Parliament. 


Foreign Countries—Latvia; Liberia. 


_. Premier Ulmanis found it impossible to get any- 
thing done by the Diet, which was composed of 20 
parties, no two of which could agree, and the country 
suffered from the ifitrigues of the Fasvists (Nat) 
on one side and the Socialists on the-other. He dis- 
missed the Diet, May 16, 1935, declared a staté of 
emergency existed and imposed martial law for 
several days. About 100 Socialist. and Nazi leaders 
were arrested but theré was no bloodshed., He re- 
organized the Cabinet and announced that it would 
exercise the functions of the Diet under the con- 
stitution until it should be amended. On expiration 
of Alberts Keresis’ term of office, April 11, 1936, 
hé assumed the Presidency. 

The unit of currency is now the lat (one gold 
franc—$0.193 at old par of exchange, but $0.3267 
at new par). It was steady during 1933, 1934, 1935, 
and 1936. On Sept. 28, 1936, Latvia abandoned 
the gold standard and linked its currency to sterling 
at the old rate of 25.22 lats—=£1, existing before 
Sept. 20, 1931. 

The internal debt, April 1, 1935, was 15,090,000 
jats. The debt to the United States was $7,069,924: 
to Great Britain, £1,925,000;.to France, 4,500, 
francs, and to the Swedish Match Trust, $6,000.000. 

The net National income in 1935 was 980 million 
lats, as compared with 961 in 1934. | 

Recent budgets in lats are: 


Year. Revenues. . Exports. 
1930-31 (actual).......:. 172,600,000 175,100,000 
1931-32 (aetual).......... 128,300,000. 152,300,000 
1932-33 (actual) .......... 130,1 00 127,598,000 
1933-34 (estimated)....... 141,000,000 141,000,000 
1934-35 (revised) .......-. 142,163,000 142,163,000 
1935-36 (estimated)....... 150,990,000 150,975,000 

_ Foreign trade in thousands of lats was: 

Year. Imp: Expo) 
TUBS eA e9s ere iret ss 361,308 273,868 
BO SSS BU IEE eee ae 296,328 247,875 
RODD. Bs afters thers. HORNS Sea 177,100 163,732 
IOSD). s)he ia Sheets eRe SEE 84.576 96,528 
| ke ene eee tie a) aye 91,368 81,504 
LOS. 2. Bh = pony peat katara oe ees 96,895 85,267 
DOR Dos ugtedy- cut egy e heat AN 100,954 98,716 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. ya Exports. 
LAAs os sti: 8 Fut Use SI $2,320,464 $4,050,377 
DOSO Scans saa? eee A OREN 305,128 1,771,632 
386,772 835,142 
152,512 91 
5,809 415,515 


514,686 601,789 
649,156 1,361,491 


LIBERIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated, 45,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. 
se Monrovia, population, estimated; 1930, 


President, Edwin J. Barclay, elected May, 1931, for 
a, four-year term}; re-elec’ ay 7, 1935, for 
Foe sae oe ending 1943. " Bore 
eceiver of Customs and Financial Adviser (desig- 
oa by the United States Goverminenty Jehu 
omis. Z 


Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 
Beyond 25 miles there is no civilized settlement. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 

ch in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tation. There is one motor road, 20 miles long. 

The population is entirely of the African race; 
about 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may be 
considered civilized. The number of American 
oquos is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822, when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
bi declared a free and independent republic on 

uly oy Seat Its Constitution is modelled on that 
of the United States. Electors must be of Negro 
blood and owners of land. The Government rests 
with a President elected for a term increased from 
four years to eight by a constitutional amendment 
adopted in May, 1935; a Senate of eight, elec for 
six years, and i neue of Representatives of Atteeen 


ot for EN i 

arvey Firestone of Akton, Ohio, announe 

Oct. 14, 1925, that the Firestone Pe elt Raptor 
Company, of which he is Presidit, had leased from 
the Liberian Government 1,000,000 acres of d 
for an elaborate plantation for raising rubber, plan- 
ning to producé ultimately 250,000 tons a year. 
On the payroll were 10,000 Liberians under a ants 


Preside 
Dee, 


and connected by motor roads. A loan of $2,250,000 
was made in 1926 by the Finance Corporation of 
America, a Firestone subsidiary, to the Government, 
but in 1932 service on this was suspended. In 1935 
there were 10,000,000 rubber trees on 55,000 acres; 
6,000 acres were to be tapped, and in 1934, 447,979 
lbs. of rubber was exported. . 

For investigation made by the League of Nations, 
see The Almanac for 1936, pages 673-4. 

The control of customs since 1912 has been in the 
hands of the General Receiver and Financial Adviser, 
designated by the United States. 

Government schools are supplemented by mission 
schools, mostly of Protestant denomination. In 
1928, $100,000 was expended on schools. The Metho- 
dists maintain a college at Monrovia. There is an 
organized militia of 650 men, with reserves of 2,500. 

Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
are the chief exports: and textiles, hardware, glass 
and earthenware, tobacco, spirits, rice and food- 
stuffs are the principal imports. In 1934, 545 vessels 
of 1,306,807 tons entered Monrovia. 


Recent budgets are: Expen- 
Year. Revenues. _ ditures. 
LTE ES LS I eal a ie eg $1,276,436 $1,712,709 
UNS ee ee am aE 1,028,128 1,098,152 
PEDO tan et choos, oo 80,156 985,554 
OD ae ere 476,368 635,080 
BUMS Sts Saks yan tltlw sibs 465,573 382,814 
Ee ee ee ee 479,206 468,605 

imports and exports were: 
ports. 

ES PSRs Se ere $2,064,440 $1,475,356 
oR ee ae es 1,228,102 +739 
1931.. 858,742 679,885 
CS Ee” ge ye SO ee ee 641,212 675,547 
RTE Mitel # eae eR AGE «wit « 693,358 616,415 
TIE Cae Ste SR op Se ee 1,180,601 571,793 
S ene with the United States by fe, AE 

al. Year. m - xports. 
LL Oe Sarees $400,177 $101,478 
a ae gina ween duine' 316,304 51,473 
Uo Ce ane One 176,513 28,652 
eRe Me tA eat oiGee wre ¢ Sew 0 = 107,425 235 
1G Bot et yt en an Oe eer 96,714 0.494 
SS ep en 232,595 39,088 
BROS anal Pie dag 5's 5 DoeaeNl a3 388,168 178,522 

LIECHTENSTEIN 


AREA, 65 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1930, 10,213. 
CAPITAL, Vaduz; population, 1,715. 

rince, Francis I., born Aug. 28, 1853, succeeded, 
Prob. 11, 1929, on the death of his brother, the 

89-year old Prince John II., who had ruled for 

1 years. He married, on July 22, 1929, Frau 

Elsa von Eroes, nee Baroness Guttman of Vienna. 
Administrator, appointed by the Prince, Dr. Joseph 

Hoop, appointed August 4, 1928. 

Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was a member of the 
German Confederation until 1866. Since that time 
it had practically been a dependency of Austria, but 
on Nov. 7, 1918, the Diet declared its complete 
independence. By treaty with Switzerland in 19: 
that country administers its posts and telegraphs 
and by treaty of March 29, 1923 it was incorporated 
in the Swiss customs territory. Its foreign interests 
are represented by Switzerland. 

The principality is but little larger than Staten 
Island; and for five miles the Orient express from 
Zurich to Vienna passes through it. 

The population is agricultural, stock raising is 
highly developed. The monarchy is hereditary. By 
the Constitution, October, 1921, legislative powers 
rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
by direct vote, on a basis of-universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. The budget for 1935 
was: Revenue, 1,432,790 Swiss francs; expenditure, 
1,424,157 francs; debt, 1935, 4,383,000 francs. 


LITHUANIA, REPUBLIC OF 
LIETUVA. 


AREA, 21,488 sq. m., including Memel, 853 sq. m., 
but a oh “the Viina territory, about 10,400 sq. m., 
claimed by Lithuania, but eee eA eae 

TION, official estimate, Dec., » 2;471,- 
Sod ineiuding Memel. By the census of 1923 
‘exclusive of Memel and Vilna), the population was 
011,173; of which 1,696,158 were Lithuanians, 
153,332 Jews, 64,015 Poles, 48,392 Russians, 23,- 
973 Germans, 14,318 Letts, and 4,656 others. 
CAPITAL, Kovno (Kaunas), ae, pone 
mt, Antona Smetona (born ; put in 
17, 1926, by an army coup Nebat: elected 


Foreign Countries—Liberia; Liechtenstein; Lithuania. 
staff of 90, and eight modern plantations built up 
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and was sworn in Dec. 11, 1931, for a seven-year 
term by the Electoral College under a law passed 


Noy. 25, 1931 
Tubelis Nationalist, 


Premter, _ Jonas 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Stasys Lozoraitis. 


(Finance), 
Sept. 25, 1929. 
Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north 


by Latvia, on the east by Poland, on the south bee" 


Poland and East Prussia and on the west by East 
Prussia and the Baltic Sea. ; 

Lithuania was a“Grand Duchy under the Russian 
Empire, having shared the fate of Poland. After 
the Bolshevists captured the Russian Government, 
the republic proclaimed its independence on Feb. 
16, 1918. It was recognized by most of the powers 
and by Russia in the Treaty of Moscow, July 12, 
1920. The dispute with Poland, relative to whether 
or not certain Lithuanian areas were to be left as 
a part of the country or become part of Poland, 
was under consideration by the League of Nations 
when on Oct. 9, 1920, General Zeligowski, with + 
15,000 Polish troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lithu- 
anian capital, and declared it annexed to Poland. 
The Polish Government proclaimed Zeligowski a 
rebel, but he remained there many months. Vilna, 
by a decision of the League of Nations in 1923, 
with its strip of territory, about 10,400 sq. m., was 
awarded to Poland. ‘ 

Lithuania and Poland remained technically at war. 
Though warned by the League of Nations no agree- 
ment so far (Oct., 1936) has been reached. 

Memel and its territory (853 sq. m., pop., Jan. 1, 
1935, 150,106), was detached from East Prussia, 
Germany, by the Treaty of Versailles and consigned 
to the Council of Ambassadors, chiefly because it 
was the only seaport for Lithuania, and was by them 
turned over to Lithuania on Feb. 16, 1923, after 
Lithuanian irregulars had rushed the city. A con- 
vention signed by Lithuania on one side and Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan on the other, de- 
clared the Territory of Memel under the sovereignty 
of Lithuania, but with a large measure of local au- 
tonomy. When the Nazis came into power in Ger- 
many and agitation for ‘‘adjustment of irredenta 
territories’’ on her borders flamed up, Memel with 
dominant element of Germans was much upset. 
Two German political parties were prohibited. Ths 
Diet was unable to function, owing to abstention 
making a quorum impossible, and its three-year — 
mandate expired on May 5, 1935. : 

The Lithuanian Government suspended the con- 
stitutional guarantees and dec martial law 
through the country. Finally, in December, 1934, 
126 Nazis were arrested on the charge that they had 
plotted to seize the territory and return it to Ger- 
many. The trial in a military court began at Kovno 
on Dec. 14, 1934, and a verdict was reached on 
March 26. Four of the seven Nazis charged with 
the murder of the so-called Nazi traitor, Jesutis, 
received death sentences; the two leaders of rival 
Nazis political parties, were sentenced to 12-year 
prison terms, and 85 others received lesser terms. 
Between 30 and 40 were acquitted. Nazi Germany 
raged. The Supreme Court upheld the jail sentences, 
but reduced them, and upheld the death sentences; 
President Smelona then commuted these to life im- 
prisonment. Further remissions and reductions of 
sentences were made on Feb. 16, 1936, and the ten- 
sion somewhat relaxed. 

In September, Great Britain, France and Italy 
jointly warned Lithuania to respect her undertak- 
ings under the Memel statute of 1924. In the cam- 
paign preceding the election of members of the Memel 
diet on Sept. 29, 1935, the district was flooded with 
radio propaganda from Germany in which Hitler 
joined. The result of the election was that 55,716 
voted for the United (German) list, and won 24 of 
the 29 deputies, and 12,925 voted for the Lithuaniaa 
list. The complection of the Memel Diet was un- 
changed. 

Rants Waldemaras, a former premier with 
known German leanings, attempted a coup d'etat on 
June 6, 1934. He was arrested with some army 
officers without bloodshed and was, by a court 
martial on June 17, sentenced to 12 years at hard 
labor. 

Legislative wer is vested in a constituent 
eee of Ie members, elected directly on a 
basis of proportional representation by universal 
equal suffrage. The Assembly elects the President. 

‘A new constitution, proclaimed May 26,1928, fixed 
the age of the electors at 24 years, the term of the 
President at seven years, and the term of Parliament 
at five years. It also declared Vilna the capital. 

Economic reasons had brought about the breaking 
up of many of the large estates before the passage 
on Apr. 3, 1932, of the Land Reform Act, by which 
all private holdings exceeding 197 acres were dé 


_ @lared subject to expropriation, and all holding urg i I 

exceeding 375 acres were declared the property of | fifths the size ode Islan 

the State. Compensation was paid. The land was! Germany on. the east. Belgium. 

parceled out to peasants in plots not exceeding. 50] tranee on the south. Its intesrit 

acres, and payment extending over 36 years was to | - ne e south. Its integ 

~ be paid in rye. : were guaranteed by the Treaty Lo: 
f farms, census of 1931, was 287,380, 


f 11, 1867, having been previously, since 18! 
of which 224,508 (78%), were under 20 hectares 


The number o Ng Dreviousty 20t0, 
of the Germanic Confederation, It, however, re 
(49.4 acres), while those under 10 hectares (24.7 | mained in the German Customs Union, formed in 
acres) numbered 131,700 (45.8%). There were but | 1842. German capital built its railroads, and its 
‘ 8,078 (2.8%) above 50 hectares (123.5 acres). Of} iron and steel furnished material before and during 
___ the people 77% live on the land. the war to the Germans, who occupied the country 
-- .__ By the beginning of 1934, 1,000,000 of the 2,500,000 | throughout the war, _ __ ; a Pe 
acres taken over by the State had been allotted to A referendum (under universal suffrage) taken 
over 37,000 new settlers, and other parcels granted Sept. 28, 1919, to settle some of the problems 
“to Schools, churches and public institutions. brought to the front by the World War. resulted 
The cultivated land, 47.2% of the area, consists | in continuing the reign of the Grand Duchess, and 
of 13,750,490 acres. Forests cover about 2,554,333 | declared for an economic union with France. France: 
es (18.6%). Wood pulp exports in 1933 amounted | declined the union in favor of Belgium. A treaty was 
to 46,995 metric tons, valued at $1,581,000. then negotiated between Luxemburg and Belgium 
The harvests} in 1935, were: Wheat, 274,700 eliminating the customs barrier and providing for the 
_ _ mnetric tons; rye, 640,600 tons; barley, 204,600 tons; | use of Belgian money in the Grand Duchy, The agree- 
 * oats, 399,500 tons; potatoes, 1,773,800 tons; flax | ment came in force April 1, 1922, and is for fifty 
_ fibre, 31,900 tons; linseed, 37,800 tons. The livestock | years. E 4 : 
‘census, June, 1935, returned; Horses, 579,390; The Grand Duchy is governed under the Consti- 
 ¢attle, 1,311,850; sheep, 1,304,140; swine, 1,257,970. tution of 1868 as amended in 1919. Legislative 
: tter exports, 1935, were about 213,800,000 lbs., | power rests with a Chamber of forty-eight Deputies, 
valued at 24,391,000 litas; meat exports at 23,800,000 | elected by universal sufirage (men and women 
lit A ’ over twenty-one). Executive power rests with a 
__ Industries produce mostly for local consumption. Minister of State and President of Government 
‘In 1934, there were 1,118 establishments with 26,156 | and a Cabinet of four Directors-Generals. The 
mployees. population is almost entirely Catholic. Education 
There were 1,152 miles of railroads, in 1934, all | is compulsory for children between the ages of six 
State-owned. In 1934, 1,030 vessels of 1,095,200 | and thirteen, 
tons entered Meme], the only port, The Niemen Luxemburg is a country of small landowners; 
iver is navigable for nine months. 430,000 of the 500,000 acres devoted to agrieulture 
_ Lithuania is, on the through railway route from | are farmed by resident owners. Individual farms 
aris, Berlin, Warsaw to Riga, Dvinsk and Lenin- | number about 40,000, of which 15,000 are less than 
ad, and regards the international rail traffic as|1/4 acres; 9,800 from 14 to 6 acres, and 7,000 
née of the principal points of importance, it being the | from 6 to 12 acres. 
tention to deyelop facilities for its proper care. In 1934, 35 mines were worked, and 21 out bt 45 
The Staté university was opened in Kovno, Feb, | blast furnaces. Mineral output, in thousands of 
, 1922. It had, in 1932, a faculty of 285 and 4,475 | metric tons, had been: ~ 


‘ttdents: there were 2,530 primary schools with 4,432 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
teachers and 281,505 pupils, and 196 seconaary | Iron............ 3,214.7 3,362.0 3,8288.3 4,134 
ols with 2,206 teachers and 28,093 pupils. die iron e? met 1,906.2 1,887.5 1,955.3 1,872 

e unit of currency 15 tne lit (10 cents at old par | Steel............ 1,955.6 1,844.8 1,932.4 1,837 


change; new par, 16,92 cents, at which it was 
in 1933-1936). The Bank of, Lithuania, 
shed 1922, has the sole right to issue bank- 
The note circulation, June. 30, 1936, was 
100,000 Tits, with a gold cover. of 59,000,000 lits 
reign assets of 16,000,000 lits. 
_ Lithuania, on Oct. 8, 1925, gave the United States 
030,000 in bonds in final adjustment of her war 
Total external and internal debt, Dec. 31, 
3, was 116,500,000 lits, of which 114,800,000 lits 
foreign. 
Recent budgets in lits are: 
Nae Reyenue, Expenditures. 
(AORUBDY Strat, <ao-05 Fink 0,900 271,978,200 


= 1935, be: were 337 mines of railways. 
nm Jan. 1, 1935, the State Savings Bank reported 
186,000,000 depositors (more than half the Diehga 
population) with deposits of 667,000,000 francs. 
Luxemberg’s trade with the United States is in- 
cluded in that of Belgium. : 
The Belgian franc is the unit of currency (rate of 
exchange, Oct. 30, 1936, 3.876 cents). Revent bud- 
gets in francs are: Revenues. Expenditures 
BOSS sje. nS? 2k Oe 380,031,237 334,220,141 
ROSA >, oes Ways see EB 371,559,416 338,191,735 


TORGKE 2 Ae. Aetna cans 395,601,180 358,958,052 


eerie The debt, Dec. 31, 1934, was 780,501,908 francs. 

(estimated) 222... 258,000,000 MANCH sete F 
rf Dis lsc 250,000,000 250,000,000 z wea dba ; 
(estimated)... 2.2). 369,000,000 269,000,000 ormerly Manchuria, Chinese Province. j 


ARBKA, all estimates of the Manchukuo Year Boo 
1934, 460,383 sq. m. By Provinces: Fengriod y 
71,508 sq, m.; Kirin, 103,379 sq. m.; Heilungkiang, 
224,945 sq. m.; Jehol, 60,551 sq.m. Not included 
in the total is the South Manchuria Railway Zone 
(Japanese controlled) 107 sq. m. and Kwangtung 
(eased territory), 1,336 sq. m., both obtained by 
gape Ss a em ve the Russo-Japanese war, 4 

, and separately administered. Th 1 
boundary is undefined. SS ae 


POPULATION, 1932, 29,606,117. bt Provinces: 
5: 


e deficits for 1931 and 1932 were met from 
ous surplus. 
(ports and exports in lits were: 


Tmports. 
“ohors So Soe 312,415,200 


, ’ 


147,250,000 
152,268,000 


Pte rer ee SURE WS ee ot Fengtien, 15,143.42): Kirin; 7,135,542; Heilung- 
“OS g18e O07 $533 068 | ‘lang, 3,672,777; Jehol, 2,054,305;  Hsingan, 
DUEL °S 751155 "2567147 | (est’d) 920.400; North Manchuria Special District, 


OF 


ARBA, 999 square miles. 


OPULATION, Dee., 1927, 285,524; 
; ‘a 31, 1933, 303,000. Sort 


APITAL, Luxemburg, population, 1931, 53,791. ' 
Duchess, rs ene born Jan. 23, 1896; suc- 
on the abdication of her sister, Marie 
de, Jans 9, 1919; married Prince Felix of 
ourbon-Parma on Nov. 6, 1919; Heir, their 
son, Prince. Jean, born Jah. 5, 1921. They have 
‘our daughters and another son, Prince Charles. 
intster of Government, Joseph Bech, July 16, 1926. 


817,520; Fushun, 295,036; A : 4,575: 
Yingkow. 125,957; Kirin, igen a: 


Emperor, Pu Yi (born Feb., 1906), who had been 


Ty ii aS * 


arate Gen. Chang Ching-hui, appointed May 10, 
Japanese Ambassador, Commander-in-Chief of the 


the Kwangtung Leased Territory, Gen. 
Minami, appointed Nov. 27, 1984 


Manchukuo was proclaimed an independent 
nation Feb. 18, 1932, by a Chinese Northeastern 
Executive Council, and came into official existence 
on March 1, at Mukden. Henry Pu Yi, born Feb., 
1906, the former Manchu “boy” Emperor, Hsuan 
‘Tung, who was deposed in the revolution in 1911, was 
installed as head of the government on March 9, at 
Changchun, the new capital, renamed Hsinching. 
He named a cabinet of Chinese headed by Cheng 
Hsiao-hsu, with Chinese government and army 
heads. Behind every key position stands a Japanese 
adviser; their number exceeds 600. A constitution 
was proclaimed, praviding for a cabinet, or State 
council, an advisory Senate and a Legislative Council 
to endorse all legislature bills and the State budget. 

The legislative deputies, 100 in number, are to be 


Jiro 


“named for a term of three years, one half to be 


nominated by the Central Government and half rec- 
ommended by the provincial governments. Suf- 
rage was granted to all males over 250f Manchukuo 
nationality, tax restrictions being abolished. 
Manchurian Central Bank, with exclusive right to 
issue notes, was created by a merger of four banks, 
with a capital of $30,000,000 silver and a reserve of 
silver bullion to cover a note issue of $10,000,000. 

The amount of notes of the Central Bank of Man- 
chukuo in circulation, Dec. 31, 1934, was 168,332,000 
M. yen with a reserve of 29,870,000 M. yen in bullion, 
8,668,000 M. yen in foreign money and 58,973,000 
M. yen in securities. 

The Manchukuoan yuan contains 23.91 grammes 
of silver, and is equivalent to the Manchukuoan 
yen, the unit used in the Japanese Year Book, 1935, 
Its par is about 30.5 cents. 

The first budget since the foundation of Man- 
chukuo for the fiseal year ending June 30,1933, was 
balanced at 113,308,000 Manchukuoan yen; that 
for 1933-34 at 149,169,000 M. yen; for ‘1934-35 at 
188,725,000 M. yen; for 1935-36 at 104,993,000 M. 
yen, and for 1936-37 at 219,405,000 M. Yen. 

The strength of the army is about 80,000 of all 
ranks, and the aggregate budget estimate for 1936-37 


Back of setting up of Manchukuo was the Japanese 
military action, begun on Sept. 18, 1931, when the 
tearing up of 3 rtion of the South Manchuria 
railway near Mukden set in motion what the Japanese 
called defense operations, aimed at Chinese soldiers 
and bandits in the railway zone. The forces of 
the Governor of Manchuria, Marshal Chang Hsiao 
Liang, were ultimately driven into Jeol and then 
within the Great Wall. China appealed to the 
pce Sa of Nations, and after negotiations the League 
o) 


m Jan. 14, 1932, sent a commission headed by_the 


her policy, having ‘formally 
© as an independent state on 
In this Man- 


efused to gi 
r Oo give w 
2 


confirms rights 
pines eomtrats 
rivate con’ iS 

% Japan in February, 1933, alleging provocation on 
the part of the Chinese, overran Jehol, a Chinese 
province which had been considered a buffer state, 
and advanced beyond the Great Wall nearly to 
Pei; meeting occasionally stout resistance. On 
May 31. China and Japan signed a truce leaving the 
Japan-Manchukuo army in_ possession of Jehol, 
ow assimilated as part of Manchukuo with a 
demilitarized zone between it and China. Japan 
ed ultimately to withdraw to the Great Wall 
nolmmed as the boundary of Manchukuo. Further 
Japanese milit: operations in Be ed ere 
ely_a demili A 

the Province of argely ee oe 


Manchukuo, the Manchu State, 
bounded on the north by 
mo : the Amur 


orth-east 0: 
Siberia (U. 8. S, R.), the boundary 


. 
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River, on the east by Siberia, and Korea (Japan), 
on the southeast by Korea, the boundary being the 
Yalu river, on the south by the Yellow Sea and 
China, and on the west by China, Mongolia and 
Siberia. 

The Chinese Eastern railway (1,078 miles), built 
by Russia 1896-1903, and managed jointly by 
Russia and China, crosses it a little north of center 
from Manchouli in the northwest to Vladivostok, the 
Russian Far East Pacific Ocean port which is just 
beyond the mountains that form the eastern boun- 
dary. A spur south from Harbin connects at 
Changehun with the South Manchuria railway. 
built by Russia as part of the Chinese Eastern but 
ceded to Japan after the Japanese-Russian war of 
1905. ‘This runs through Mukden south to Darien, 
the seaport of Kwangtung, held by Japan under 
lease from China; and from Mukden southeast to 
Seoul in Korea and to Fusan, the seaport opposite 
Japan. The total mileage is 691; the capital, 
440,000,000 yen, half contributed by the Japanese 
Government. A Chinese railway (723 miles) runs 
from Tientsin northeast to Mukden, continuing to 
the northwest to Solun, and to Tsitsihar on_the 
Honni river just north of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
oy. Chinese feeder railways total about 2,400 

les. 

The entire Manchukuo State railway system, was 
placed under the control of the South Manchuria 

ilway in March, 1933, the road having increased 
its capital stock to 1,000 million yen. Contracts 
for building three new roads involving expenditure 
of 100 million yen were awarded to the South Man- 
churia also. ) 

The Chinese Eastern Railway was formally trans- 
ferred to Manchukuo on Mar. 23, 1935, and to the 
Southern Manchuria Railway for operation. The 
gauge from Hsinking to Harbin, 150 miles, was 
changed from the Russian to the standard 4 ft. 8% 
in. in July. It was renamed the North Manchurian 
Railway. The price paid was 140,000,000 yen (about 
$39,900,000), plus retirement allowances totaling 
30,000,000 yen (about $8,440,000) to Soviet railway 
employes. About one-third was Ver in cash (the 
first payment on signing was of 23,500,000 yen, the 
Japanese Government guaranteeing the balance); 
and the rest in Japanese or Manchukuoan goods, 
over a period of three years, also guaranteed by 
Japan. 

The Manchukuoan Government, on Nov. 14, 
1934, set up for the Manchuria Oil Company, = 
Japanese-owned, an oil sales monopoly, enfo: 
on Apr. 10, 1935, despite diplomatic protests against 
the closing of the ‘‘open door’’, made to Manchukuo, 
and to Japan, which denied all responsibility. The 
American, British, and Netherlands oil companies, 
which had been supplying 80% of the oil supply, 
closed their offices. 

The Japanese Government had had under con- 
cession the zone along the railway and the railroad 
which they have extended to tap the vast coal 
mines at Fushun, 20 miles east of Mukden, which 
they own and operate. The Japanese have in- 
vested huge sums in commercial enterprises, farming, 
mining. manufacturing and banking, a total es- 
timated at 1,510,755,000 M. yen. investments of 
United States citizens was estimated, 1933, at 
26,400,000 M. yen. 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in the 
world. With transportation for its products in the 
peace that followed 1905, immigrants flocked in— 
over 800,000 Koreans and over 200,000 Japanese, 
but chiefly Chinese ae from floods and civil 
war in China. The Chinese have succeeded as 
farmers, better than the others. Over 1,500,000 
came in 1927 and as many more in 1928. The 
population rose from 16,778,000 in 1907 to 30,879,717 
on Dec. 31, 1933. 

The area of land capable of cultivation totals 
27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres was 
oiled. In 1935 the harvest of soy-beans was 3,822,- 
000 metric tons; wheat, 934,000 tons; millet, 2,970,- 
000 tons; maize, 1,801,000 tons; Kaoliang, 3,842, 
tons; rice, 401,000 tons; other cereals, 1,074,000 
tons. Some cotton, flax, tobacco and sugar are 
grown. Forty mills turn out about 15,000,000 sacks 
of wheat flour annually. 

Manchuria is rich in coal, the reserves esti- 
mated by the Chinese Geological Survey of 1926 as 
30,000,000 tons of anthracite; 2,792,000,000 of 
bituminous, and 128,000,000 of lignite. Production 
of the Fushun open-cut mines, owned by the Japa- 
nese, which had averaged about 6,700,000 tons a 
year, was increased to 9,000,000 tons. The main 
coal deposit there is on the average 150 feet thick, 
and the reserves 1,200,000,000 tons. Oil shale de- 

osits in Fushun are ealculated to contain 2,380,- 

,000 tons to a depth of 1,000 feet, and 4,150,- 
000,000 to a depth of 2,000 feet. The oil yield aver- 
aged 5.5%. The output in 1933 was over 54,000 
metric tons, and is reserved for the Japanese Navy. 


, ey 
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There are rich deposits of iron, lead, gold, silver 
and asbestos. H , 
Imports for 1935 were valued at 604,149,000 M. 
yen, aS compared. with 593,562,248 M. yen in 1934 
and 515,832,425 M. yen in 1933. Japan supplied 


~ 434,228,000 M. yen (72%) of the imports, and the 


’ 


United States share fell from 35,277,000 M. yen in 
1934 to 24,935,000 M. yen in 1935. Exports in 1935 
were valued at 421,077,000 M. yen; in 1934, 448,- 
477,605 M. yen. 

Industries are being developed with Japanese 
capital, there being in 1935, 4,000 mills with an out- 
put, valued at about 300,000,000 M. yen, including 
the pressing of soy bean oil, and oil cake. 

The ports of Dairen, Antung and Newchang 
handled 80% of the commerce. In 1934, 6,189 ves- 
sels of 17,965,000 tons entered and cleared these 


“ports, and 6,370 junks, 


MEXICO, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, 767,198 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of May, 1930, 16,552,722 
an increase of 2,243,969 (15%) over 1921. Women 
outnumbered men by 314,714. Every State but 
Colima showed an increase. The census .of 1930 
returned this classification of races: Indians, 
4,620,880; Mestizos, 9,040,590; White, 2,444,466; 
Foreigners, 158,000. The population by States 
is: Aguacalientes, 132,942; Lower California (north- 
ern district), 47,993; Lower California (southern 

, 46.476. Campeche, 84,971; Coahuila, 

60,845; Chiapar, 521,318; 

1,217,663; 
Durango, 395,807; Guanajuato, 981,963; Guerrero, 
637,530; Hidalgo, 674,674; ; 
Mexico, 978,412; Michoacan, 1,014,020; 
132,582; Nayarit, 170,054; Nuevo Leon, 416,173; 
Oaxaca, 1,070,852; Puebla, 1,148,286; Queretaro, 
234,386; Quintana Roa, 14,150; San Luis Potosi, 
559,106; Sinaloa, 385,512; Sonora, 315,312; To- 
basco, 223,838; Tamaulipas, 343,677; Tlaxcala, 
204,424; Vera Cruz, 1,376,865; Yucatan, 384,790; 
Zacatecas, 465,021; and Jslas Marias, 1,148. 

The State of Quintona Roa, on the eastern 
shore of the Yueatan Peninsula, which Congress, 
in 1931, had divided between the States of Yucatan 
and Campeche, has been restored to its former 
status. 

CAPITAL, Mexico City; by presidential decree, 
effective Sept. 24,-1931, its boundaries were ex- 
tended to take in parts of four suburbs, adding 
60,635 to its 1930 census population of 968,443. 
Chief cities, Guadalajara, pop., 1930, 179,556; 
Monterrey, 132,577; Puebla, 114,793; Merida, 95- 

15; Tampico, 68,126; San Luis Potosi, 74,003; 

eon, 69,403; Vera Cruz, 67,494; Torreon, 66,001; 
Aguacalientes, 62,244; Chihuahua, 45,595. 

President, Gen. Lazaro Cardenas (born May 30, 
1895), 19384-1940, elected July 1, 1934; inaugurated 
Dee. 1, 1934. 

Minister of Labor, Genaro Vasquez. 

Minister of Finance, Eduardo Suarez. 

Minister of Justice, Daniel Valencia. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Gen. Eduard Hay. 


Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
and on the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with a max- 
imum width of 190 miles, makes a huge indenta- 
tion in the western coast, completely separating 
the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely in- 
habited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
with the main territory of the country by a narrow 
strip northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean, The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. 

The Sierra Madre range runs north and south 
near the western coast, turning near Colina and 
pontinutng nearly due east, paralleli the coast 
into the Central American countries. Near the Gulf 
Coast a range of mountains—a continuation of the 
eastern range of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. Loftiest of the dormant vol- 
oe ae Ar ett PaaS Py at 17,888 feet; 

ati, altitude, eet, and Ori: 

altitude, 18,209 feet. : : mip 

etween the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet 
with a delightful climate (like New York in Sep- 
tember) and |with the vegetation and . products 
of the temperate zone varying with the altitude. 
The lowlands along the coast are tropical, rising 
to sub-tropical in the footnills, hot and unhealthy 
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with a heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along | 
the Pacific slope and in the interior irrigation is 
needed and TAGE os eer genS from the mountains 
are put to use with increasing zeal. 

By the end of April, 1934, 350,200 acres had been 
placed under irrigation as a result of the Federal 
program launched in 1926, at a cost of about 80 
million pésos. The new six-year plan calls for a further 
expenditure of 50 million pesos during 1934-40. 
The 1930 census showed a total of 4,132,467 acres 
irrigated. : xk : 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in 
dustries. The country is marvelously rich, but. the 
land is barely scratched except on the larger ranches, 
primitive methods of cultivation prevail. _The 
cultivable lands are estimated at one-fourth of 
the total area, or 120,417,760. acres, of which only 
30.000,000 acres are cultivated. The grazing lands 
eover about 120,500,000 acres and torests 44,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich in 
ping, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and log- 
wood. , 

Mexican harvests, in thousands of metric tons, 


have been: 1932, 1933. 1934. © 1935-" 
(Thousands of Metric Tons.) 
Wheat canis... 262.9 329.9 298.0 279.8 
Maize..... .1,973.5 1,923.9 1,723.5 1,671.6 
Cane sugar . 188.8 188.0 265 323.0 
offee.. 43.7 36.8 41.9 48.2 
Cotton 22. 56.5 48.3 50.9 
Cotton seed 41.0 105.5 90.1 97.0 
Potatoes. 51.5 51.6 53 :Bi ose joe 
Tobacco 11.1 9.8 BF Beton. ae 2 


Yueatan exports about 50% of the world’s supply 
of hennequen, 89,751 tons of fibre, valued at 15,334-, 
000 pesos and 8,778 tons of prepared hennequen, 
valued at 2,425,000 pesos in 1935. Large crops are 
grown of beans, chick peas (barbanzos), tomatoes, 
alfalfa and bananas (11,065,000 bunches, valued at 
11,920,000 pesos, exported to the. United States in 
1935; and 8,056,000 bunches in 1934). 

The 1930 livestock census returned: Horses, 
1,887,478; mules, 751,343; donkeys, 2,159,784; 
cattle, 10,083,000; sheep, 3,674,000; goats, 6,544,100, 
and pigs, 3,698,200. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION. 


President Obregon In August, 1923, issued a 
new land decree opening to all Mexicans over 
eighteen years of age (including citizens by nat- 
uralization), Federal lands for agricultural uses. 
One plot only may be taken by one owner, who 
is forbidden to sell to a foreigner or to any Mexican 
owning as much or more acreage. Lands which may 
be irrigated are limited to 25 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.47 acres), dry lands up to 100 hectares and pasture 
lands up to 500 hectares. The Government’s fee 
is $25 gold. 

From 1916 to 1929 inclusive, 1,983,032 acres of 
land were distributed in restitution, and 10,951,951 
acres in new grants, a total of 12,934,983 acres, to 
592,544 persons, an average of 21.8 acres 9 person. 
By June 30, 1931, the total exceeded 16,000,000 
acres. The distribution-was s) ed up by President 
Cardenas, and on May 1, 1935, 1,365,910 acres were 
distributed among 37,000 peasant family heads, 
ey be the State of Jalisco. 

he Autonomous Agrarian Department, created ~ 
in 1934, declared in 1936 that the demand continued 
unabated and over 23,000,000 acres are now held by 
Agrarian communities. 


mined from the first year of the Spanish conquest 
(1521) to January, 1922, was $3,000.0 10,000, pei 
what more than 155,000 tons in weight, secord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Mexican Department of Commerce and 
Industry, being two-thirds of the world’s silver 
production for the past 400 years. About $500,- 
000,000 American eapital is invested in mining, 
Mexico now yields over one-third of the world’s 
production of silver and about 5% of its gold, and 
is sixth in rank in production of eopper. 
Mineral production for three years has been: 


1933. "i 1935. 
Gold, fine ozs..... 637,727 661,390 681,580 
Silver, fine ozs... . .68,093,700 74,143,301 76,584,650 
Copper, met. tons.. 39,825 46,268 39,375 
Lead, met. tons... 120,600 106,333 184,193 - 
Zine, Met. tons.... 89,339 125,185 135,921 
Antimony, met tons 1,950 2,668 ,070 


Other mineral production in 1935 was: Mercury, 


pig iron and 100,000 tons o 
duced egrrspe all for home consumption. 
n abundance of low grade coal, mué¢h 


like that of Texas, with 300,000,000 tons in sight. 
In_ Coahuila, be 000 tons were mined in 1931; 
653,000 tons in 932; 647,838 in 1933; 782,156 in 
1934, and 989,804 in 1935. 

The exports of all mineral products were valued 
at 234,999,000 iad in 1933; 511,002,000 pesos in 
1934, and 599,328,000 pesos in 1935, approximately 
76% of the total exports. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. 

The petroleum industry in Mexico, which, in 
1920, produced 23.5 per cent of the world's out- 
put, in 1924, 13.8 per cent., and in 1925, 10.8 per 
cent., became a commercial factor in 1910. The 


total production from 1901 to 1935, inclusive, has | 
been 1,777,669,000 bbls. (6.5% of the world’s output) 


with a commercial value exceeding one and a half 
billion dollars. Oil was discovered in 1901 in the 
Tampico district. 

Mexican Government engineers reported, in 
1926, that Mexico had approximately 14,820,000 
acres of oil lands, of which only 14,820 have been 
exploited; these were valued at 386,388,000 8. 
They estimated that the total investment of the 85 
oil companies operating in 1924 was 780,000,000 
Pesos, of which Mexican capital. had furnished 
23,528,000 pesos. Storage capacity for all companies 
was 83,806,356 bbls. Exports, in 1935, totalled 
22,445,972 bbis.; in 1934, 24,018,181 bbls., and in 
1933, 21,319,870 bbls 

In 1933, 5: 
000 


. 53 wells with an initial production of 47.- | 


bbls. were brought in, as compared with 31 wells 
and 21,373 bbis. in 1932. Exploration is active. 
The petroleum production of Mexico from 1908 
to 1935 was as follows: 


Barrels. Barrels. 
3,932,900 | 1922. - 182,712,000 
2,713,500 | 1923. . 149,584,856 
3,634,080 | 1924. . 139,497,476 
.. 11,552,798 | 1925. - 114,784,947 
- 16,558,215 | 1926... . 90,421,000 
DEBE Cs i oc 25,696,291 | 1927........ 64,121,142 
yA Soe 26,235,403 | 1928........ 50,150,641 
ee ae 32,910,508 } 1929........ -688,885 
ch Se 40,545,712 | 1930....... 39,529,914 
BURT kw vse es 55,292,770 | 1931.....,.. 33,038,853 
SOURS a Sane 63,828,327 | 1932 32,802,285 
PE DS Bas tn cc 87,072,9. TOSS: saa b'oce-s 34,000,8: 
1 163,620,551 | 1934......... 38,171,946 
$921... ... ..193.397.587 | 1935........ , 234,902 


U6 Feo ee 193,397.587 | 1935 
ind ial census of April 10, 1935, returned 
in a preliminary report 8,1 establishments, ex- 
cluding all with a production valued at less than 
7,500 pesos, and all household industries where 
machinery is not used. Im these, 269,757 manual 
workers were employed 122,069,601 pesos, 
ies to others bringing the total payroll up to 
170,190,366 pesos. The value of the product was 
878,469,323 pesos, and of the plants 654,808,040 
pesos. In the Federal District is disbursed one-fifth 
of the aggregate payroll, and the value of the output 
is one-fourth of the total. 

Direct investments of-the United States in Mexico 
as determined by the United States Department of 
Commerce at the end of 1930 aggregated $694,786,000 
of which about $200,000,000 was in the production 
and refining of petroleum, about $230,000,000 in 
mining and smelting; and about $73,000,000 in rall- 
roads. British investments were approximately 
$937,295,700 of which $478,166,873 is in railways. 
French investments were estimated at $290,000, 2 
Spanish at $190,000,000, and German at $75,000,000. 


EMIGRATION AND LABOR. 

Emigration of Mexican lavorers into the United 
States has been on a non-quota basis and heavy. 
The number for the fiscal year 1925 was 50,602: for 
1926, 58,017; for 1927, 77,162; for 1928, 58,456, and 
for 1929, 39,501. During 1929, the United States 
put more rigid inspection into effect and but 12,352 
crossed the border. The number of Mexicans in the 
United States as returned by the census of E 
1930, was 1,422,533. The economic depression 
caused ake to return in the four years ending 

h 1933. 

am 1933, 11,824 citizens of the United States were 
registered as residents of Mexico. About 11,500 
tourists visited wieroo City in eg Mo neg on _ 
average about per person. me rt 
need passports but since July 1, 1934, “tourist cards 
for identification issued by Mexican consuls are re- 

uired, During 1933, there crossed the borderat Nuevo 
qaredo 8,524 automobiles, carrying 25,725 tourists. 

The new Mexican Labor law went into effect 
Aug. 28, 1931. It upholds the collective labor con- 
tract obliging employers to contract directly with tne 
unions for their help; recognizes the right to strike, 
and the right of strikers to close a business until the 
issue is settled; obliges employers to provide hygienic 
living quarters for their employees; and stipulates 
that 80% of the employees of all industrial and com- 
mercial concerns 8s be. Mexican citizens. 
eight-hour six-day week is established. Minimum 
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wages are to be fixed by special commissions in each 
region, and regional boards of conciliation and arbi- 
tration are provided for. 

The Natiqnal oeey Commission of Mexico. 
organized in 1925, has been very active in road 
development. In five years $19,091,450 were 
expended; the budget for 1930 was $6,646,000 and for 
1931, $5,795,000. The trunk automobile highway 
from Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo is now open, and 


work on the Vera Cruz-Mexico City road has been” 


started. On Jan. 1, 1936, 2,500 miles of National 
Toads were open to, traffic and 800 miles under con- 
struction, the total mileage planned being 5,700. The 
humber of automobiles registered, 1933, was 86,420. 

Mexico had, in 1934, 16,714 miles of railroads, 
of which 13,670 miles were under Federal control. 
The mileage open to traffic is 12,691. In 1909 the 
main lines were united in one Government-controlled 
corporation—the National Railways of Mexico, the 
operation of which, with virtually all the private 
lines, was taken over in 1914 and operated by the 
Government under the name of the Constitutionalist 
Railways of Mexico. The National Railways of 
Mexico own 6,818 miles of track and control 1,708 
more; the Mexican Railroad has 550 miles of track; 
the Tehuantepec, 184; the Mexico Northwestern, 
494; the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, 1,367; 
and the United Railroads of Yucatan 530. Vera 
Cruz, Tampico, Puerto Mexico, Salina Cruz, Man- 
zanilla and Acapulco are the chief ports. In 1935, 
1,056 steamships of 3,532,790 tonnage, and 254 
motorships of 830,145 tonnage entered the ports. 

Mexico is now linked to all parts of the continent 
by aviation service, and in 1935, 19 companies oper- 
ated 12,965 miles of airways, making in 1934, 22,805 
flights; carrying 51,558 passengers; 624 tons of bag- 
gage; 119 tons of mail, and 1,387 tons of freight. 
One can travel from Mexico City to New York in 
2144 hours; Chicago, 1514; Los Angeles, 12; Panama, 
27, and to Vera Cruz or Tampico inih., 50m. ‘* 

Mexico uses Central Standard time as used in the 
United States—that is of the 90° longitude—except 
for the northern district of Lower California, where 
Pacific Standard time is used. : 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 
Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
insurrections since achieving its independence from 
Spain (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 


At the general election, July 1, 1934, Gen. Lazaro 
Cardenas, formerly Secretary of War and of the 
National Revolutionary party, was’ elected for the 
six-year term by a majority of 2,185,000. He was 
born in 1895, and is of Spanish and Tarascan Indian 
blood. A new House of Deputies (170, all of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party) was elected and 29 
Federal Senators to serve six years. The National 
Revolutionary party have now 49 of the 58 senators. 

Mexico is now governed under a new constitution 
promulgated Feb. 5, 1917, replacing the Constitu- 
tion of 1857. It was amended chiefly as to tenure 
of office in 1929 and 1933, and now provides that the 
President shall be elected for a term of 6 years, the 
58 Senators for 6 years (half the Senate being re- 
newed at a time), and the 170 Deputies for 3 years. 
None may be re-elected for the term immediately 
following. Governors of the States, Mayors and 
State Legislators are also barred from succeeding 
themselves in office. The Senate has two members 
from each State and from the Federal District; the. 
Chamber is elected on a population basis. 

Mexico is declared to 
28 States, each having a large measure of home rule 
and with governor, legislature and judiciary elected 
by. universal suffrage in a general election. ‘There 
are also two territories whose governors are appointed 
and may be removed by the President, and a Fed- 
eral District containing Mexico City governed by 
Federal Commissioners. The President appoints a 
Cabinet of ten Secretaries, who are responsible to 
him and may be dismissed by him. He has the right 
to expel from Mexico without “judicial process’ any 
foreigner whose presence he may deem ‘‘inexpedient.’’ 


Mexico was formally and unanimously invited _ 


Sept. 8, 1931, by the Assembly to join the League of 
Nations. The Mexican Senate on Sept. 9, unani- 
mously approved the entry, and in immediate 
cable of acceptance, Foreign Minister Genero Estrada 
said Mexico has never ‘“‘admitted the regional under- 
standing”’ mentioned in Article X XI of the Covenant 
(status of the Monroe Doctrine). Former President 
Portes Gil, Foreign Minister Genaro Estrada. and 
Fernando Gonzales Roa were named as delegates. 

Mexico gave notice of resignation from the egg a 
on Dec. 3, 1932, because of economic conditions, but 
cancelled that notice on May 5, 1934. 

Vocational education, particularly in agricul- 
ture, is being promoted. There are normal schools 
for both sexes throughout the country and some 
hundred tec schools. The National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, founded in 1553, is famous among 
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Latin-American universities, and in the capital 
are many higher institutions of learning and cul- 


ture and scientific institutions and societies. 


The National Revolutionary Party in 1934 de- 
elared its determination to push its policy designed 
to make socialistic education compulsory in all 
schools and universities; to teach that the “ultimate 
aim of the revolution to overthrow capitalism,” 
to create in children ‘love for the exploited masses,”’ 
and to tear away ‘‘youth from the hands of the Cath- 
olic and other clergy and analyze religions for them 
in the light of reason and science.” Some 30,000 
Catholics demonstrated en masse in Mexico City on 
Sept. 24 against this destruction of church schools and 
religious education. ; 

The Chamber of Deputies, in October, unani- 
mously passed 4n amendment to Article III of the 
1917 Constitution providing that all education in 
primary, secondary and normal schools shall be 
socialistic and divorced from all religious doctrines; 
that religious groups or ministers be forbidden to 
interfere directly or indirectly; that no_ private 
school shall function without State authority, and 
primary education shall be compulsory and free. 
This was promulgated on Dec. 13, 1934. Opposition 
had been vigorous and the old feud flamed up. To 
combat “fanaticism and aid the ‘spiritual libera- 
tion of the people’ by presidential decree in Feb., 
1935, religious literature, was barred from the mails. 
The Papal Delegate, Archbishop Ruiz, from San 
Antonio, Téxas, sent a pastoral letter warning all 
Mexican Catholics that the church forbids parents 
to send their children to schools that teach ‘‘material- 
istic’ or socialistic doctrines. 

President Cardenas promulgated a law on Sept. 4, 
1935, en deciaring that all churches and 
any buildings that since May 1, 1917, have on any 
occasion been used for public worship, are the prop- 
erty of the State; this applied also to residences of 
bishops and priests, and to church schools, together 
with the properties of corporations or institutions of 
any religious nature. 


Restrictive laws to control the churches remain in | 


effect, and it is estimated that of the 5,000 in Mexico 
4,000 were closed or taken over for schools, etc., in 
1298 nd 1934 by State Governors. In twelve of 
the States by March 15, 1936, by decrees of the 
several Governors, a considerable number were al- 
lowed to reopen. In the Federal District the law 
ailows 25 to be open for services. 

The Federal budget for 1935 allotted for education 
48,000,000 pesos an increase of 9,000,000 over the 
previous year, and about one-fifth of the entire ex- 
penditure. Total enrollment in 1931 was 1,915,419 
ier with 44,501 teachers in 19,523 schools of all 

nds. 


THE SIX-YEAR PLAN. 


The National Revolutionary Party early in 1934 
embarked on a “Six-Year Plan,’ Congress in Decem- 
ber,.1933, having voted far-reaching special powers 
to the President to enable him to get a-going the 
program during the remainder of his term. The 
first part was the socialistic school reorganization. 
The other planks included the ‘Mexicanization’” of 
industry; the direct intervention of the Federal 
Government in foreign trade with a commission of 
control of -imports and exports; governmentally 
facilitated credit and insurance for exporters; and 
officially designated sales agents in foreign countries. 
Cooperatives are to be reformed and new lines 
mized. The national telegraph is to be modern- 

del working-people’s houses will be con- 

A new agrarian department was set up, 
, to expedite the distribution of communal 
lands to villages under Article 27 (revised) of the 
Constitution. A Federal electrical commission with 
broad authority over power and light companies 
will be created. A program was adopted for extensive 


_ public works, which in 1934 was to call for the ex- 


penditure of 50 million pesos, to provide new water 
and drainage systems for the Federal District, Vera 
Cruz, Tampicn and Manzanillo, highways and public 
works in Mexico City, where the new $7,000,000 
Palace of Fine Arts, unfinished since President 
Diaz’s time, was completed and formally opened 
by President Rodriguez on Sept. 29, 1934. 
Congress, on Feb, 17, 1938, approved unanimously 
f Sensure to compel employers to pay wages for one 
ay of rest for every six days of work. 

Former President Calles and four companions 
ere arrested and sent in exile by airplane on Apr. 
0, 1936. They attributed Migr deportation to their 

opposition to communistic doctrines. 

agreement in settlement of all American claims 
for damages covering the revolutionary period from 
1910 to 1920 was reached by American Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels and Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Ceniceros, and signed at Mexico City on 
June 28, 1935. It provides that Mexico will pay the 
aa a Hidde i Mala i. Ney at the rate of 
Y ually. Dp inary payment of $500,- 

000 had been made by Mexico on San. 2: $ 
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Readjustment of the external debt has been under- 


taken under the agreements of July 16, 1922; October ' 


23, 1925, and July 25, 1930. Under the latter, the 
direct external debt was to be consolidated into @ 
5% issue of the principal amount of $274,669,277. 
This agreement was never ratified by Congress. The 
last payment on the external debt was in 1927. On 
November 4, 1936, President Cardenas, in a Message 
to, Congress, stated that a satisfactory readjustment 
of the external debt was not far off. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 
Recent budgets in gold pesos are: 


Year. Rey. nay, 

1929 estimated,.......... 290,000,000 291,117,789 
1930, revised estimate .....277,541,855 279,17 139 
1931, revised estimate... ..227,689,969 231,054,495 
1932, revised estimate .....213,074,000 226,573,546 
1933, revised estimate 236,000,000 233,771,971 
1934, revised estimate.....309,126,978 264,704,249 
1935, revised estimate... . . 275,800,000 322 {28-000 
1936, estimated.....-..... 288,000,000 287,198,785 


The highest expenditure in any _ pre-revolution- 
ary year was in 1910-11, 

The Bank of Mexico, Inc, began operations 
Sept. 1, 1925, with a capitalization of 100,000,000 
pesos—51 per cent. of the stock owned by the 
Government—for the issuance of paper currengy 
none of which had been in circulation since 1920. 
Note circulation, June 1, 1936, was 257 million pesos, 

Mexico by Presidential decree, in April, 1935. 
demonitized and called in its silver currency, as the 
eoins brought more as bullion than their face value, 
due to the rise of the price of silver. to 72 cents an 
ounce. On Aug. 30, 1936, the President, by decree, 
owing to its declining world price restored to cireu- 
lation the demonitized silver coins and ordered the 
mintage of silver pesos and fractional silver currency 
of .420 (of weight) silver content. 

The gold peso (= 49.85 cents) had an average ex- 
change value of 48.18 cents in 1920; 47.13 cents in 
1930; 47.65 cents from Jan. 1, 1931, to July 30. 
For the rest of 1931 the silver en averaged 35.49 
cents; in 1932, 31.85 cents; and 1933, 28.10 cents. 
The new par is 84.40 cents and the average exeheree 
in 1934 and 1935 was 27.75 cents. It stood at 27.75 
on Oct. 30, 1936. 

Mexico’s foreign trade, including gold and silver 


in pesos, for ten years been: Favorable 
Imports. Exports. Balance. 

FORGE Se St 381,263,040 691,753,935 310,490,895 
TORT Sep Pae 346,387,272 633,658,850 287,271,578 
TOR .. Meee 357,762,358 592,444,048 234,681,690 
pS aed eee te 382,247,637 590,658,605 208,410,968 
2OB07 thc a 0,178,416 458,674,489 108,496,073 
POSS es. cere 216,585,416 399,711,314 183,125,898 
WEA Se se A. 180,912,211 304,697,177 123,784,966 
1943 26 es! 244,475,056 364,967,039 120,491,983 
POSE. o5.0f Kou 333,945, 644,711,000 310,766, 

POST ute 406,598,240 750,291,771 343,693,531 


The trade between the United States and Mexico 
exceeded a million dollars a day in the final half of 
1925. The United States took about 90% of Mexico's 
exports for 1922, 1928.and 1924; 75.77% in 1925: 
in 1922,°72% in 1028, 85% in 1924; 70.20% in 1935: 

- in , 85% in ; 70. in 1925; 
and 70.45% in 1926. i 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal, Year. Imports. orts 
1929. . . .$183,863,144 $117,788, 18 
1930. . 116,135,365 :298,4 
1931 52,365,778 47,611,857 
1932. 31,899,714 37,422/588 
i934. Bh Oel382 — aeanerags 
he ,061, 495,473 
ROSB I vel ke ese coe ee 65,576,275 42/325,621 


MONACO, PRINCIPALITY OF 


AREA, 7.99 sq. m,. (20.7 sq. k.) 

PORULATION, census of Jan. 1, 1933, 22,153. 

CAPITAL, Monaco, population, 1933, 2,020; other 
towns, La Condamine, 10,705; Monte Carlo, 9,428. 

Prince, Louis II., born July 12, 1870, succeeded his 
father the late Prince Albert, June 26, 1922. 

beh panes Ranier, his grandson, born May 31, 


Monaco is a small principality on the Mi 
ranean surrounded by the French SpepArERGNe of Ue 
Alpes Maritimes. An independent Principality for 
800 years, the reigning Prince was di 
the French Revolution. 
in 1814 and 


Constitution was promulgated dite provides for 
members, el 
universal pulses for four years. The corente fe 
maltly derived from the gaming tables of the Casino 
at Monte Carlo. The annual ant for the con- 
cession was £80,000 in 1917: in 1927 it was £90.000, 


t 


—— a 


and in 1937 will be £100,000. The yearly average 
of visitors is over 1,500,000. The net profits for 
1934-35 were less than 1,000,000 francs, as compared 
with 30,000,000 the a ee year. No dividend 
was declared in 1935-36. 

The budget for the peuolpanty for 1933, was esti- 
mated to balance at 9,348,433 francs. 

The late Prince established an important oceano- 
graphic museum and laboratory at Monaco. 


MOROCCO, SULTANATE OF 


EL MOGHREB. 
(French and Spanish Protectorates.) 


AREA, about 218,525 square miles, but variously 
estimated owing to the uncertainties of the boun- 
daries east and south in the desert. The French 
zone is estimated at about 200,000 sq. m., of 
which about 90,000 sq. m. is occupied; the Spanish 
Zone at 18,300 sq. m.; and Tangier at 225 sq. m. 

POPULATION, French Zone, census of March, 
1931, 5,063,271, of which 4,739,554 were Moham- 
medans, 116,915 Jews. and 206,802 non-Moham- 
medans. The urban population numbered 774,861 
(including 140,808 Europeans), of which 81% were 
Moroccan subjects. Spanish Zone, approximately 
750,000, of whom 38,000 are Europeans and 11,000 
Jews. angier, approximately 60,000, of whom 
40.000 are native Mohammedans, 8,000 native 
Jews, and 12,000 Europeans. 

CAPITAL, Fez, population, census of 1931, 107,843 
(ine. 9,638 Europeans). Seat of government, 
French Zone, Rabat, pop., 53,106 (ine. 20.802 
Europeans.) Seat of government, Spanish Zone 
and administrative headquarters of the Kalipha 
Tetuan, pop. 44,682. Other cities, French Zone 
Marakeesh or Morocco, pop., 1931, 193,582 (ine 
8,025 Europeans); Casablanca, pop. 161,113 (ine 
55,986 Europeans); Meknes, pop. 56,770 (inc. 
12,559 Europeans); Spanish Zone, Melilla, pop. 
37,565; Ceuta (Sebta) pop. 35,200. 

Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, born 1911, third son of 
Moulai Yusef, succeeded him Nov. 18. 1927. 
French Resident General and Commander-in-Chief, 

Gen. Albert Nogues, Sept. 16, 1936. 

Khalifa of the Spanish Zone, Sidi Muley Hassan 
Mehedi (born 1910), installed Nov. 9, 1925. 

Spanish High Commissioner, Don Juan Noles, 1936- 

Administrator of the Tangier Zone, M. LeFur. 

United States Agent and Consul General, at Tangier, 
Maxwell Blake. 

Morocco of to-day is the remnant of the great 
Shereefian Empire founded by the, Arab invader, 
who carried the crescent of Islam sing at the close 
of the seventh century and ruled northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian nsula. It is 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north by the 
Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite Gibral- 
tar being Ceuta, a city which, with its four-mile-long 

insula (dominated by Jebel Musa, one of the 

Ss of Hercules), has belonged to Spain since the 

close of the sixteenth century. This narrow porth- 

ern strip, about 60 miles wide, from the Atlantic 

nearly to the Algerian border, is part of the Spanish 

gones. Ceuta is, politically, part of the Spanish 
province of Cadiz. 

On the west is the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
south Rio de Oro (Spanish) and the Sahara Desert. 
The extreme southern end forms a second Spanisn 
zone, and a strip 50 miles long by 15 deep on the 
Atlantic Coast, inclosing the town of Ifni, the third. 

Along the 200 miies of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the 
country from northeast to southwest run the Atlas 
Mountains in five great ranges rising to an altitude 
of 12.000 feet (Mt. ashliu, altitude 14,150 feet). 
Between these ranges lie f le, well-watered plains 


and the northern slopes of the mountains are well 


ed. Irrigation is much used, though all agri- 

Sicaeal methods and implements are primitive. 
The climate is good and healthy, especially on the 
Atlantic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds 
of the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a “tell” ot fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 
~The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
maintained the independence of thelr country. The 
are mostly occupied by Arabs and a mixture 

of the two races, Known to foreigners as ‘‘Moors. 
The latter are also town dwellers. The third race 
is Jewish, in two sections, one settled there from 
time immemorial, and the other driven from Europe 
in comparatively modern times. who live near the 
ports, are progressive and have much of the trade. 
The people are agricultural and pastoral. kggs 
apa have become the chief articles of export, 
reaching even to England, In 1930 the value of eggs 
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exported was 96,900,000 frances, and in 1935, 35,- 
434,000 francs. Other important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, al- 
monds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles 
and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant 
and dates a ular crop. Under proper cultivation 
Morocco should become a rich, cereal-producing 
country. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen 
and silk stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly 
for domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are 
undeveloped, but much copper, lead and tin are 
known to exist. ‘An oil field extends from Fez to 
Laraish. Phosphate exists in great abundance, 
estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons, with a yiel 

of 65 per cent., and a decree of 1920 reserves to the 
Sultan's Government the right of exploitation. 

Exports of phosphate from Casablanea, ih the 
French Zone, in 1935, amounted to 1,303,182 metric 
tons; and in 1934, 1,266,796 tons. 

The country had no roads or bridges, transpor- 
tation being by mwe and camel back, but the 
French have built, 1932, 2,235 miles of first class 
roads and 1,242 miles of second classroads. Little has 
been done in the Spanish zone. In the French zone. 
in 1931, there were 1,515 miles of railroads, those of 
narrow gauge being rebuilt at standard gauge. There 
is now continuous rail communication between 
Marakeesh and Tunis. The Spaniards have a narrow 
gauge road from Ceuta, to Tetuan, to Rio Martin. 
The jEren ch use aeroplanes for mail. passengers and 


French interests in Morocco had been steadily | 
growing because of its proximity to Algerla for 
years and had been recognized in the agreements of 
1906 and 1909. A general rising of the tribes in 
October, 1910, culminating in the siege of Fez, called 
out a French expedition of pacification, which oc- 
cupied Fez in 1911. For two decades the country 
was restless and disturbed by the uprising of Abd-el 
Krim, was serious until ended by his exile in 1926 
and pacification was regarded as complete when the 
oe chief, Sidi Ali Hociene, surrendered in 


Gen. Lyautey’s wise administration of the pro- 
tectorate, to which he returned in 1917, after service 
in 1916 as Minister of War in Paris, had been one 
of peaceful penetration, extension of railroads and 
roads, public works and social welfare. Agricul- 
tural and industrial enterprises have been fostered, 
public health and education improved. The coun- 
try has become safe and orderly. Able army officers 
and civilians have assisted him. Colonization is 
encouraged. Economic opportunity, the ‘open 
door,” is guaranteed to all. iy 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
on the Atlantic, was tem oerey internationalized 
in the negotiations of 1911-12, with a hinterland of 
140 sq. m.; total, 225 sq.m. A convention was signed 
on Dec. 18, 1923, and a protocol in July; 1925, by 
Great Britain, France and pare providing for 
its permanent neutrality, security and internation- 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the question ‘ 
in 1926 by a demand for full control and the in- 
corporation of T: 
tectorate. Great Britain and France withheld 
consent and Italy declared her interest in the matter 
as a Mediterranean power. Italy’s right to intervene 
in all questions affecting the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean was recognized. A new accord was 
signed July 25, 1928, and went into effect Jan. 18, 
1929. Spain was given control of policing. A com- 
mittee of control, consisting of the eight consular 
officers of the Algeciras signatory powers, and an 
international legislative assembly of twenty-six 
members, forms the government. 

Tourist traffic was 85,590 in 1934; 72,141 in 1932, 
and 65,621 in 1931. 

The budget of the French Protectorate for 1936 
is estimated at: Revenue, 861,733,000 francs; ex- 
penditures, 861,627,790 francs. 

The budget for the eye Protectorate, in 1933, 
was balanced at 50,271,261 pesetas, helped by a sub- 
vention from the Spanish treasury of 25,872,725 


tas. 

The Tangier budget for 1935 was balanced at 
21,883,500 francs with the help of port loan pay- 
ments from the French and Spanish Protectorate 
Governments of 1,300,000 francs each. 

Trade in 1934 (000) omitted, was: 

cg ated ag Fe 
French Zone (franes)........ 1,319,705 167,395 
Spanish Zone.(pesetas)...... 56,703 23,951 
Tangier (francs)......-....- 129,014 12,866 

In 1935, in the French Zone, mea were 1,139,- 
138,000 francs, and exports, 621,380,000 frances. 

In 1935, 3,507 vessels of 5,945,489 tons, in the 
foreign trade, entered the ports of the French Zone. 
In 1933, 2,178 of 2,356,850 tons entered the Port of 
Ceuta in the Spanish Zone, and 1,980 of 3,470,947 
tons entered the Port of Tangier, 


er within the Spanish pro- — 


- 
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Trade with the United be i blog a ‘ 

Cal. Year. mports. xports, 
1920 Hee. ate . $5,019,536 $1,844,724 
1930. . 4,159,697 1,192,929 
1931. 2,430,131 2,040 
1932. 2,142,450 471,810 
1933. 2,158,578 652.810 
1934, 3,071,396 699,230 
ULE Sar 8 oe ee Aare aes ae ae 3,476,988 771,581 


NEPAL, KINGDOM OF 
ARBA, estimated, 54,000 square miles. 


POPULATION, 5,639,092. 
CAPITAL, Kathmandu, population, 80,000. 
Sovereign, Maharajah Tribhubana Bir Bikram, born 
June 30, 1906, succeeded his father Dec. 11, 1911. 
~Prime Minisier, Gen. Joodha Shum Sheere Jung 
- Bahadur Rana, appointed Sept. 1, 1932. 


Nepal is an independent state on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
Bengal and the United Proymees of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a policy of 
exclusion is followed and travel discouraged. The 
Ghirkas. whose Aryan ancestors from Rajputana 
mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran the 
eountry in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and are the dominant race. From their ranks the 
British Indian overnment recruits regiments of 
most valuable soldiers. The kingdom maintains a 
well-drilled and efficient army of 42,000 infantry and 
2.500 artillery. There are many fertile valleys 
lying in the slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains 
(which include Mt. Everest, altitude 29,141 feet), 
and its territory runs into the Terai on the plains 
of India. It has rich forests. Nepal exports rice, 
grain, hides and cattle, and imports textiles, sugar, 
Salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fertile 
valley, cultivated from. end to end, 15 miles long 
and twenty miles wide, which supports 300,000 
inhabitants and is not for, its 2,700 Buddhist 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examples of 
Nepalese art. Paton is the largest city and Pashpotl 
a holy centre for pilgrims. x 

e country and Northern Bihar India suffered 
an earthquake of terrific intensity on Jan. 15, 1934 
probably the largest ever recorded. In ‘an area of 
40 miles by 90 all solid buildings were destroyed 
and the death roll was about 10,000. Kathmandu 
sufféred severely. Agricultural lands were badly 
damaged. 

The manaraian, whose rule is absolute, issued a 
décree abolishing slavery on Dec. 3, 1924. The 
cost of manumission was $1,366,250. Tracts of 
cultivable land were thrown open and suitable cash 
advanced to the freedmen. 

The first railway, 24 miles long, was opened in 
February, 1926. It runs from Raxaul, on the Indian 
frontier, Kathmandu. 

. Foreign trade is almost entirely with British Indla 

and amounts to about 70,000,000 rupees a year. 
Revenues amount to between 15,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 rupees a year. The King receives an annual 
grant of 1,000,000 rupees from the British Govern- 
ment. 


NETHERLANDS, KINGDOM OF 
HOLLAND. 


ARBA, 12,582 square miles, land only; 13,208 
sauare miles including inland waters. Colonial 
possessions: Netherland India, 733,681; Dutch 
Guiana, 54,291 square miles; Curacao Islands, 
403 square miles; total, 788,375 square miles. 
Grand total 801,583 square miles. 

POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1934 
8,392,102. Colonial Netlierland India, census of 

, 1930, 60,731,026, of whom 242,372 were Europeans 
and 1,233,856 Chinese; Dutch Guiana, census of 
1930, 153,306; Curacao, official estimate, 1931, 
76,299, Grand totai. 68,995,290. 

CAPITALS, Amsterdam (Constitutional Capital), 
781,660; The Hague, Seat of the Court, the 8 oa 
General and the ve Courts .of Justice, pop. 

' Jan. 1, 1935, 477,472. Other cities, Rotterdam, 
597,951; Utrecht, 160,808; Haarlem, 129,127: 
Groningen, 112,938; Hindhoven, 100,458, and 44 
_ others between 20,000 and 100,000. 

Queen, Wilhelmina, born Aug. 31, 1880, sueceeded 


Fy the death of her father, Willem III., Noy. 
3, 1890; crowned Sept. 6, 1898. Married nee 
Henry _of Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Prince Con- 


sort), Feb. 7, 1901; who died July 3, 1934. Heir, 
her only daughter, Princess Juliana, born April 30, 
1909. Her betrothal to Prince Bernhard zu 
Lippe-Biesterfeld (born June 29, 1911) was an- 
nhouneed on Sept. 8, 1936, and the wedding was 
set for Jan. 7, 1937. 


~ Foreign Countries —Moroeco; Nepal; Netherlands. _ 


Premier, Hendrik Colijn (Colonies and Defense), 

Anti-Revolutionary Party, May 9, 1933. 
Minister of Foretgn Affairs, Jonkherr A. C. D. de 

Graeff. z 
Minister of Finance, Dr. P. J. Oud. 

The Netherlands (Holland), a kingdom In north- 
western Europe, 196 miles long by 109 miles wide, 
is bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium on 
the south and the North Sea on the west and north. 
Its surface is flat, with an average height above sea 
level of 37 feet and with about one-fourth of its 
land below sea level, reclaimed and protected by 
dikes, of which there are 1,500 miles. Drainage 
of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which covers 
1,350 square miles with an opening into the N 
Sea about nineteen miles wide, designed to add 900 
square miles to the cultivable land-(polders), adopted 
Jube 14, 1918, is now under way. One part of the 
great dam (114 miles long) connecting the west 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was complet 
in 1925. The other (17% miles long), to connect 
the island with the eastern shore. will have huge 
tidal sluices to discharge the waters of the ‘“‘Lake” 
Yssel, which will be left as a huge freshwater reservoir 
fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the Rhine, and 
was closed May 28, 1932. The cost of the dam will 
be $35,000,000, and the entire expenditure for thirty 
years on dikes and drainage will be about $190,- 
000.000. The added value of fertile soil will be $210,- 
000,000. The total expenditures up to Jan. 1, 193: 
were 200 million guilders. The first ‘‘polder” o 
77 sq. m., finished, was under crops in 1936, and 
work on the second installment of 203 sq. m. was 
under way. 

Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres given over to 
agriculture, (including gardens, orchards and pas- 
tures), 90 per cent. are in holdings of less than 50 
acres and more than 50 per cent. of less than 12 
acres, with 361,392 employed on the land in 1921. 
There are 615,165 acres of well cared for forests. 
Great crops of cereals, potatoes, etc¢., are raised. 
Dairy products are an important industry, her 
cheese products being famous, and her cattle high 
grade; tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
grown and exported extensively. 

The livestock census of 1935 returned: Horses, 

; cattle, 2,639,000; sheep, 680,000; . goats, 
131,000; swine, 1,629,000; chickens, 24,632,000; 
ducks, 662,000; bee hives, 86,300. 

The sugar beet harvest was 1,357,300 metric tons 
in 1935; 1,380,000 in 1934; 1,948,303 in 19383 and 
1,655,760 in 1932. Beet sugar production, in 1935-36, 
was 212,600 tons; in 1934-35, 2,188 tons, and in 
1933-34, 261,100 tons. 

Fisheries engage about 5,200 vessels and 18,000 
men; the value of the fisheries, 1931, was 20,900,000 
guilders; 1932, 19,700,000 guilders; 1933, 15,200,000 
guigere aoe peo chido swliders hor 14,900,000 
guilders. e quantity was 212,400 m 
tons, and in 1935, 190,500 tons. he 

The diamond trade improvement in guilders was: 

Uncut Diamonds. \ Polished Diamonds. 

Imports. xports. Imports. Exports. 
1934.. 7,109,452 2,824,586 38,520,607 12,404,177 
1935. .12,017,595 6,562,885 5,695,535 15,775,484 

Shipbuilding and sugar refining are important 
industries, also brewing and distilling. Amsterdam 
is enone ot EET ee Coal is found in 

urg, ere 12, 3 metric tons were 
in 1934, and 11,873,000 in 1985. gue 

There were 89 mills in the cotton textile industry 
operating more than 25 looms edch in 1933. Spindles 
aggregated 1,219,000 T 
were 78 woolen mills with 256,000 spindles and 5,100 

m 


2,000,001 
31, 2,479 
rt 


6. 

Canals 
important in internal eommunication; 
systems are in the cities and 


Suffered the very heavy wea’ 
creasing automobile trae. 


- ture), 


T™made up a comprehensive program for highway and 
involve “expenditures apt" S60" mon wutder 

xpenditures up on Iders 
($120,600,000) in the next 25 years. The ‘ret part, 
a five-year program was begun in 1927, about 10 
million guilders being expended that ‘year, and 
26.6 million in 1928. There are 15,530 miles of roads 
of which 1,240 are under direct control of the Na- 
tional Government, and 1,860 under direct control 
of the several provinces; 8,534 miles are macadam- 


zed. 

In 1933 there were 285,500 bicycles in use; 47,000 
Motorcycles, and, 1935, 136,575 automobiles. 

The railway mileage, in 1934, was 2,250, and tram 
Mileage, 1,797. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1936, had 727 
steamships of 1,581,195 gross tonnage: 681 motor 
ships of 926,159 gross tonnage, and 12 sailing vessels 
of 3,927 gross tonnage. In 1934, 20,465 vessels of 
74,001,000 cu. m. entered the ports; 8,645 vessels 
— eargo entered Rotterdam; and 2,731 Amster- 

am. 

The first Constitution after the reconstruction 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was promul- 
gated in 1814, and revised in 1815, after the ad- 
dition of the Belgian provinces, and in 1840, 1848, 
1887, 1917 and 1922. It assures a hereditary con- 
Stitutional monarchy. Executive power rests exclu- 
Sively in the sovereign and the States-General of two 
Chambers: First Chamber, fifty members, elected 
for nine years (one-third each third year) by the 
provincial states, and the Second Chamber, 100 
eh eye elected for four years directly. Universal 
suffrage for citizens of both sexes over twenty-five 

ears of age and proportional representation is 

n force. he se exercises the executive 
authority througn a Council of Ministers, the 
President thereof corresponding to a Prime Min- 
ister. There is a State Council of fourteen members, 
hamed by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 
to be consulted on all legislative and some exec- 
utive matters. 

*Under the revision of 1922 Netherland India 
has been abolished as a colony and made an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom. All laws adopted by the 
government of the isiands are to be approved by 
the States-General. A law enacted March 18, 1932, 
to become operative when the financial situation 
improves, provides for decentralizing the government 
by creating three governments outside of Java and 
Madura, namely, Sumatra, Borneo and ‘“‘Greateast,” 
to relieve the central government. 

Compulsory voting brought 3,380,217 to the polls 
at the election of the Second Chamber of the States- 
General, July 1, 1929. The Second Chamber elected 
April 26, 1933: Parties of the Right-Catholics, 29; 
Anti-Revolutionaries, 14; Christian Historicals, 10. 
Parties of the Left-Social Democrats, 22; Liberals, 7; 
Liberai Democrats, 6; Communists, 4. 

The First Chamber, elected July 26, 1935, stands: 
Catholics, 16; Social Democrats, 11; Christian 
Histoneals, 7; Anti Revolutionists, 6; Liberty Union, 
5; Democrats, 3; and National Socialists, 2. 

The kingdom has a unique system of frontier 
defense besides the fortresses, inasmuch as two- 
thirds of the total area is surrounded by the sea 
with dikes to hold back the waters. An advance by 
an enemy may be stopped by inundating the lands. 
Army service is partly comp and partly vol- 
untary. Every Dutchman is ble for service 
from ages nineteen to forty. Actual service may 
be by lot, substitution being prohibited. Annually 
19,500 are recruited, with 1, for sea service. 

The strength of the home army, in 1935, was 
1,022 officers and 16,013 men. The army and nee 


Entire li and conscience is guar- 

anteed. The yal Family belong to the Dutch 

etl Gh Coot ae = met ge Rage ey 
iowances for erent churches; Protestan' 

* ; Roman Catholic, 718,900; Jan- 
18,000, and Jews, 16,200. ; 


schools and teachers are paid by the State. The 
State expenditure, in 1935, was 148,133,000 guildert. 
Intelligence is most widely diffused. _Conscripts 
called, in 1934, showed o: 0.16% unable to read, 
There are universities at ), Utrechs. 
Leyden, Delft, G 
Rotterdam (Commerce), an Nijmegen 
(Roman Soe ee with 824 professors and 13,097 
students in 1935. 
The guilder (or florin) in the unit of currency, 
40.2 cents; new par 68.06 cents; average of 
exchange in 1933, 51.46 cents; in 1934, 67.38 cents; 
35 67.71 cents, and on Sept. 25, 1936. it stood 
at 67.67 cents. The Netherlands had been on a gold 
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basis since April 28, 1925, but when France, Great 
Britain and the United States joined on Sept. 25, 
1936, to stabilize their currencies, the Netherlands 
also left the gold bloe, suspended the convertibility 
of notes and put an embargo on gold exports. The 
exchange value of the guilder, on Oct. 30, 1936, was 
54.124 cents. 

The 1936 budget estimates for the Colonial pos- 
Sessions was: Revenues in the mother country, 
25,237,511 guilders; in the Colonies, 410,590,922 
guilders; total, 435,828,433 guilders: expenditures, 
by the home government, 160,762,539 guilders; in 
a. 315,819,979 guilders; total, 476,612,518 

uilders. 

In post office sayings banks, June 30, 1936, there 
were in deposit, 534 million guilders, and in other 
Savings banks, 332 million guilders. 

The consolidated debt, June 30, 1935, was 2.669.6 
million guilders, and the floating debt, 694.1 million 
guilders. Note circulation of The Nethetlands Bank 
on June 30, 1936, was 767 million guilders, with a 
gold reserve of 594 million guilders and foreign 
assets of 1 million guilders, a cover of 77.5% 

Recent budgets in thousands of guilders have been 


Year. venue. Expend. 

ee eee ey ee Sr 540,826 642,232 
UC eee ee eros 485,923 803,928 
1935...... 5 siete ‘ni sis iv on ais ae 653,130 782,986 
OSG ete. AS ete totes wee 625,733 802,871 


Imports and exports, exclusive of goid and silver, 
in guilders (000 omitted) were: 


rts- 

1,989,490 

:718,880 

1,311,814 

$46,135 

725,841 

711,814 

675, 104 

Exports. 

$83,852,951 

.. 104,915,346 51,192,907 

65,589,967 34,951,987 

45,254,154 22,430,220 
48,658,816 30.949,4' 
50,967,793 8,440,0' 
48,539,865 40,664,4 


The United States and The Netherlands, includ- 
ing Netherland India and the Colonies, signed a 
age ne it sod treaty, on Dec. 20, 1935. effective 

eb. 1, : 


NETHERLAND INDIA. 
DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


AREA, 733,681 square miles; viz., Java and Madura, 
50,752; Sumatra, 163,145; Borneo, 206,819; 
Celebes, 48,060; rest of the Archipelago, 264,905. 

POPULATION, census of 1930, 60,731,025; divided, 
Java and Madura, 41,719,524; Sumatra, 8,238,570; 
Borneo, 2,194,533; Celebes, 4,226,586; rest of the 
Archipelago, 4,351,812. Chinese and other fordign 
orientals number 1.344.878. 

CAPITAL, Batavia, Java., pop., census of 1930, 
437,000, an increase of 72% in the decade, (31,000 
European, 72,000 Chinese) ; other cities, Soerabaya. 
313,000, increase 63% (26,000 Europeans, 30, 
Chinese) ; Bandoeng, 167,000, increase 76% (20,000 
European, 17,000 Chinese); and Medan, 62,000, 
increase 60% (4,000 Europeans, 30,000 Chinese). 

Governor General, Jonkheer Dr. B. C. de Jonge, 1931. 


The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in the 
East Indies consist of great islands and archipelagoes 
lying along the Equator from about 6°. north latitude 
to 10° south latitude, between the Asiatic mainland 
and the Philippines, and Australia. They form the 
bulk of the Malaysia. Java is the most densely 
populated land mass in the world (821 to the square 
mile). The great majority of the natives are Moham- 
medans. Much attention is given to education. 

The isiands are luxuriant, even for the Tropics, of 
enormous natural and annually productive wealth. 
Besides raising sufficient food for the dense popula- 
tion, there is produced for export in Java and Madura 
alone, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, indigo, spices, cin- 
chona, tobacco, rubber, copra, tin and petroleum. 

The mines of Java, Sumatra and Borneo produced, 
in 1935, 1,107,000 metric tons of coal; in 1934, 1,032,- 

tons; and in 1933, 1,035,000 tons. 

Petroleum production was: 1935, 47,131,000 bbls.; 
1934, 46,925, bbls.; 1933, 42,606,000 bbis.; total, 
including | 1835, 688,481,000 bbls. (2.52% of the 
world output. 

The e res of rubber, in 1935, was 288,000 metric 
000 tons; in 1933, 285,000 tons; 
, and in 193 


! 


333 lohg tons; 1935, 


was: 1934 (seven months), 205, 
400,000; 1936, 443,000; 1937, 

485,000. = 
Tn 1930 the production of tin was 34,162 tons, 
and in 1929, 34,652 tons. In the tin pool of the 
world which, in’ May, 1931, limited the output to 
“105,775 metric tons annually for two years, the 
allotment made to the Netherland India was 25,154 
tons. The output in 1935 was 11,400 tons; in 1934, 
10,700 tons; in 1933, 12,800 tons, and in 1932, 17,200 
tons. The quota was revised in 1933 and made 1,364 
tons & month for 1934, or 16,368 tons a year. — 
_. Java has been one of the largest sugar exporting 
 sountries in the world. Production in 1935 was 

495,000 metric tons; in 1934, 481,000 tons; in 1933, 
- 550,000 tons; in 1932, 1,396,100 tons, and in 1931, 

2,500,000 tons. 

___In Java there are 1,897,000 acres under teak, and 
other forest reserves cover 4,088,000 acres. 

Of the world’s supply of quinine (cinchona), 10,- 
~ 120,000 kilos (99% of the world’s supply) comes 
: sed Java, the first trees having been brought from 

Beer...) 

oe There were at the end of 1930, 35,900 miles of 
Dlehways of which 24,850 miles were macadamized 
(2,500 miles with a bituminous surface) and 50 were 

of conctete and brick. There were 71,754 motor 
_ vehicles registered. A 
There are 4,646 miles of railroads, 3,420 in 

Java and 1,226 in Sumatra; 2,550 are State- 
owned. In 1934, 10,550 steamers of 10,825,796 
q tons, and 3,054 sailing ships of 148,070 tons, entered 
"the ports. The Colonial army, 1934, numbers 30,800, 

about one-quarter Buropean, with about 30,000 

in reserve. 

The guilder (old par 40.20 cents, new par 68.06 
cents) is the unit of currency which has been on a 
gold basis since April 28, 1925. The average value 
in 1933 was 51.46 cents; in 1934, 67.38 cents, and in 
_ 1935, 67.71 cents. Since the Netherlands went, off 

: epg gold standard, Sept. 26, 1936, it was about 53.2 
during October, 1936. 

Recent budgets, estimates, in thousands of guil- 
ers, have been: 
= mevonues: seaiabeo war e 


. 2. 435,41 
485 
soe dais 
ison trom 61 to 36.5% of the total. 
vestments in rubber enterprises in Sumatra are 
timated at $21,000,000; in 1932 the export trade 
increased in volume by 5.81% though declining in 
value by 30.8% (257.8 million guilders) as compared 
cee Imports decreased 24.6% in volume and 
in value. 
ports and exports, including for both govern- 
ent and private account, and gold and silver, in 
‘thousands of guilders, were: 


Exports. 
Oot Ce ee ees $82,300,883 
57,890,454 
34,239,657 


29,826,590 


42°426,401 
50,386,103 


DUTCH GUIANA (Surinam). 


64,291 square miles. 


YPULATION, Dec. 31, 1934, 164,085, exclusive of 
Negroes and Indians living in the forests. 


_ CAPITAL, Paramaribo; population, 1934, 51,554. 
_ Governor, Dr. J. C. Kielstra, August 19, 1933, 

__ Dutch Guiana (about the size of New Jersey and 
snnsylvania) is situated on the north coast of South 
merica, between French Guiana on the east and 
sh Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 


-savann § on the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac 
Mountains. 
The Dutch py the ‘rreaty of Breda, 1667, 
2 ew Netherlands (NewYork) to England in exouenwe 
, :) 


The chief exports are sugar (20,148 metric tons in 


6 
101,007 tons in 1934). 
vt 


467,000, and’ 1938, | 1929; 


xport: 
7,946,639 
8,389,303 
6,170,885 
4,616,374 
3,801,671 
4,323,013 

Trade with the United States was: 

Imports Exports. 
$896,516 $1,170,675 
866,721 1,537,750 
618,739 894,206 
543,511 798,225 
441,86: 1,229,679 
. 530,018 45,757 
518,718 1,121,643 


CURACAO (Dutch West Indies). 
AREA, Group, 403 square miles; Curacao, 210. 
POPULATION, Jan. 1, 1934, 79,395. . 
CAPITAL, Willemstad; population, 1930, 21,000. 
Degermate Major B. W. T. van Slobbe, appointed Dec. 


A group of six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the 
coast of Venezuela, constitute the colony. 

Products are maize, dulse, cattle, salt and phus- 
phates; chief industry is the refining of oil. 

In 1933, 11,013 vessels of 48,303,507 net tonnage 
entered the ports of the Islands. 

Imports, 1933, were valued at 150,268,613 guilders; 
exports at 194,560,473 guilders. 

The estimated budget for 1935 was: Revenue, 
6,482,700 guilders; expenditures, 6,478,453 guilders. 

‘Trade with tne United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

iAH se ut dents ere Barbas Son $24,166,936 $64,588,975. 
SPAN. 5 bia ly s haga tdate aaah 24,020,154 78,345,406 
BTS 5 a Pron areas Rich ebay 649, 817.4 

2958. Don. ets + ee 6,476,278 24,182,153 : 
LOSS so ah oes Ath eles 10,314,419 .533,3 , 
LESS tek teswie dee a 13,442,733 942,847 
1980.3 hos ase Padaie wee 14,400,141 12,513,391 . 


NICARAGUA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 49,200 square miles. 
PULATION, census of 1920, 638,119; i 
1930, 750,000. ee 
CAPITAL, Managua; population, census of 1932, 
Be Bae Leon, 23,565. yf f 
esident, Dr. Carlos Brenes Jarquin (born 1884 
elected First Designate by Congress on June ° 
3656, Shag pte ag robe ee President 
an B. Sacasa, driven from the coun 
revolt of the National Guard. . vg 7 
Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with a ~ 
coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on the ! 
south. In area it is a little larger than the State of . 
New York. The Cordillera range of mountains, 
including many voleanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. — 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks to 
the west lie Lake Managua, thirty miles long by 
agua, 100 mile 
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a to Gra- 
try, is now 


OO men and es a 
C nd & bo 

ar Jadwin, U. 8. A. 
with two army and two civilian Shatter aia “a 
survey a route for an interoceanic canal. The route 
surveyed is 177 miles long, seventy of which ar 

through Lake aki\e and 55 miles improved ri 
navigation; the lift 105 feet, cared for by three t 
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Legation for 13 years 
were withdrawn on Aug. 5, 1925. Following a revolt 
against Gen. Chamorro, who after defeat at the 
poles had usurped the presidency. United States 
Marines were landed again and supervised an elec- 
tion for President, which was won by Gen. Jose M. 
Moncada, Liberal. He served a four-year term, 
1929-33. At the request of the government a picked 
force of Navy men supervised the congressional 
election of Nov. 2, 1930, and another the presidential 
and congressional election of Nov. 6, 1932, at which 
Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Liberal, was elected for the 
four-year terth 1933-37, with a Congress of 16 
Liberals and 8 Conservative Senators, and 29 Lib- 
erals and 14 Conservatives in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Marines were withdrawn Jan. 2, 1933. 

An attempt to unite on a single candidate for 
President at the election set for October, 1936, 
roused rivalry that resulted, on May 31, in a revolt 
of the National Guard under command of Gen. 
Anastasio Somoza, who attacked the Presidential 
Palace, at Managua, beseiging there President 
Socasa and Foreign Minister Leonardo Arguello, 
his candidate for the Presidency. The National 
Guard was about 2,500 strong and the President's 
Guard of Honor about 800. 

The Presidential Palace was surrendered and 
President Socasa quit on June 5 and left for San 
Salvador, and Vice President Rodolfo Espinosa re- 
signed on June 8, and took an airplane for Costa 
Rica. Dr. Carlos Brenes Jarquin (52), a Liberal 
pecety was chosen by Congress in joint session as 
First Designate, and automatically became Presi- 
oe hoes sworn in and naming his Cabinet on 

une 9. 

Gen. Somoza, on June 15, was nominated for the 
presidency by the convention of the National Liberal 
party. The election set for October was postponed 
to Dec. 8. (See Chronology). 

The United States and Nicaragua signed a re- 
ciprocal trade treaty, March 11, 1936, which went 
Haro ¢ soa oe ratified by the Nicaraguan Congress, 
on Aug. 13. 

A Collectorship-General of Customs was estab- 
lished in 1911 by agreement with foreign bondholders 
with the Republic, and has since functioned without 
interruption. A High Commission was set up in 
1917 to act in an advisory financial capacity to the 
Government with control over certain expenditures 
and acts as trustee and fiscal agent for the 1918 in- 
ternal bonds of the Republic. The Collector-General 
and Resident High Commission at Managua is 
Irving A. Lindberg. 

During the American occupation there were at the 
peak, July 11, 1928, 5.365 marines, and 456 naval 
officers and men; 20 officers and 115 men were killed 


in action or died of wounds or in accidents, and 31° 


officers and 53 men were wounded in action but re- 
cove! The expense of keeping the marines in 
Nicar: to Jan. 1, 1931, over the cost at home was 
$5,517,832 as testified to by Maj. Gen. B. H. Fuller 
Se oiabe the House Appropriations Committee Feb. 9, 
1 . 

Managua, the capital on Lake Managua, was 
almost completely destroyed by an earthquake on 
March 31, 1931, and the fire that followed. The 
cause was not volcanic but a local displacement of 
underground strata. The city is being rebuilt. 

Direct investment of United States capital in 
Nicaragua was estimated by the United States 
Department of Commerce at $13,000,000 as of Dec. 
31, 1930. The United States supplies about 63% of 
the imports and takes about 53% of the exports. 

The country has valuable forests, some gold is 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and stock 
raising community. On the broad tropical plains of 
the east coast, bananas and sugar cane are cultivated, 
and coffee is grown on the mountain slopes. 

The exports of coffee in 1934 was 70,322,587 Ibs,. 
valued at 2,374,480 cordobas, and in 1933, 65,659,585 
Ibs. valued at+2,214,411 cordobas. The value in 
1935 was about 2,800,000 cordobas. Exports of 
bananas, in 1934, were valued at 1,546,282 cordobas; 
in 1933, 1,849,013 cordobas. Refined sugar export, 
in 1934, was 5, metric tons. 

Gold exports were valued at $679,837 in 1934, and 
$414,554 in 1933. 

Other exports are mahogany and hides and skins. 
The Pe imports are textiles, machinery, chemicals 
and flour. 

The number of steam vessels in the foreign trade 
cleared from the ports in 1933, was 415 of 783,718 


tonne Constitution of March 12, 1912, amended in 
1913, provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate of 24 members elected for six years, one-third 


each two years, and a House of 43 Deputies elected 
for four Bead by universal suffrage. The President 
is elected for four years and has a Council of five 
ear The Roman Catholic is the prevailing 
religion. 

Nicaragua, in 1931, had 840 schools with 1,856 
teachers and 40,000 pupils. 

The debt on Jan. 1, 1935, was 8,200,000 cordobas, 
of which 2,300,000 cordobas was foreign. The official 
rate of exchange, 1936, was 1.10 cordoba=$1. ~~ 


Recent budgets in cordobas (=$1.00) are: 
Year 


A : Rev. Exp. 
FORO (actual). occ ede wskW's ws 6,553,094 6,450,711 
1930 (estimated) «. 04.055. .2.. 4,623,419 5,000,000 
1931 (estimated).............. 3,934,185 3,934,236 
hy eT ge oe ne 2,770,575 3,929,15 
BOSS. nin § 0% pain eae ese eres 2,843,579 4,416,273 
1934 (estimated)... ........... 3,724,792 3,724,792 
s Imports and exports in cordobas were: 
ear, Imports. Exports, 
WORD wes wh Sew heee 11,797,440 10,872,526 
BO oS. sha Buk ie tee 8,172,360 8,343,358 
ot | Re 6,015,481  6,575.058 
BOER 9 Sate dis on ere 2 tare BEE 3,470,878 541,597 
tN oer 3,614,961 4,862,496 
BISBEE 5, dn ih aim, tun’, Say 5s 4,610,130 5,230,236 
i Ee per ertor see O72, 876, See eaters 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports ey 
$7,031,555 $5,748,012 
4,868,82 3,521,687 
3,564,565 2,381,659 
1,992,901 1,964,174 | 
. 2,095,702 2,224,718 
.. 2,524,491 — 1,668,286 
. 2,434,383 2,671,326 


NORWAY, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 124,964 sq. m. (exclusive of Spitzbergen 
24,290 sq. m., and Jan’ Mayen, 144 sq. m.) 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 2,817,124. 
CAPITAL, Oslo (formerly until Jan. 1, 1925, Christi- 
ania), population 253,124; Bergen, 98,295; Trond- 
hjem (Nidaros), 54,457; Stavanger, 46,780; Dram- 
men, 25,493; and twelve others above 10,000. 
King, Haakon VII., born Aug. 3, 1872, second son of 
Frederick VIII., King of Denmark, elected Ki 
of Norway by the Storthing Nov. 18, 1905 an 
crowned June 22, 1906; married July 22, 1896,to 
Princess Maud, third daughter of King Edward 
VII. of Great Britain. Heir, Crown Prince Olaf, 
born July 2, 1903, married March 21, 1929, to 
Princess Martha of Sweden, daughter of Prince 
Charles. A daughter, Princess Ragnhild Alex- 
andra, was born June 9, 1930, and a second 
daughter, Princess Astrid, born February 12, 1932. 
Premter, and Minister of Labor, Johan Nygaardsvold, 
Labor, March 19, 1935. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Prof. Halvdan Koht. 
Minister of Finance, Adolf Indreboe. 


Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from the Skag- 
errack, which separates it from Denmark, to the 
North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the east 
it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, which 
separate Norway from Sweden to the east, give to 
Norway in the northern part but a narrow fringe 
of country washed by the Arctic and North Atlantic 
Oceans, and cut deep by fiords of scenic grandeur. 
The climate is mild and moist, like England’s, on 
the west coast. but cold and dry in the interior and 
{n the north and east sections. 

Norway in 1929 annexed the Island of Jan Mayen 
in the Polar Ocean between Spitzenbergen and 
Greenland, also Bouvet and Thompson Islands in 
the South Atlantic, 1,200 miles southeast of Tristan 
de Cunha. The islands have value as bases for 
whalers. 


In accordance with the decision of the World Court 
at The Hague, April 5, 1933, recognizing the sovy- 
ereignty of Denmark over Greenland, the Norwegian 
State Council on April 7 ordered an end to the occupa- 
tion by Norway of Eric the Red III land in East 
Greenland, which affected the Sheriff of Ingstad and 
four hunters, ' 

Norway has but 4,300 square miles of land under 
cultivation: rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
forests 27,500; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. ‘Norway is essentially a maritime-country 
Her merchant fleet, though neutral, suffered heavily 
in the World War by sinking an sore the. 
total loss being 831 vessels with a total of 1,238,300 
registered tons, and 1,200 men killed. She dropped 
from fourth place to sixth in the mercantile tonnage. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 
of 1,377 steamships of 1,952,101 gross tonnage; 480 
motor ships of 2,101,554 gross tonnage, and 2 sailing 
vessels of 830 gross tonnage. In 1934, there entered 
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all ports 9,344 vessels of 6,915,380 net tonnage, 
hie gee earnings of Norwegian, merchant cribs 
engaged in the foreign trade in 1934 was 404.4 million 


kroner; in 1933, 390 million; in 1932, 377.5 million, 
Norwegian sailors are 


and in 1931, 363.8 million. 


“famed the world over. 


The value. of the.sea fisheries catch was 67 million 
eagie in 1935; 59.1 million in 1934, and 60.1 million 
n 193 


The bod fisheries accounted fot 17.9 million krone 
in 1935; 20 million in 1934; 17 million in 1933; and 
18.8 million ini 1932. The herring fisheries were 
valued at 25.5 million in 1935; 23.6 million in 1934; 
and 18.3 million in 1933. Fish and. fish products 
furnish 25% of the total exports. The Norwegian 
whalers in the season of 1933-34 had a catch of 13,657 
whales, from which they got 1,186,942 bbls. of oil; 
in 1934-35, 16,939 whales and. 1,159,533. bbis., and 
in 1935-36, the product was 1,085,000. bbls. The 
principal Norwegian, whaling companies decided 
not to catch in 1931-32, but. companies outside the 
agreement produced 896,750 bbls. In 1930-31, a 
record catch of 3,694,200 bbls. was made. 

Agriculture is limited, less than 4% of the total 
area being under cultivation, and the country im- 
ports much food supply. 

The number of farms is about 250,000, of which 
165,000 are less than 5 acres and 65,000 between 
5 and 25 acres. The importation of grain and flour 
has beer monopolized by the Government Food 


‘ Commission since 1916; it is obliged to purchase 


- their native countries. 


all wheat, rye and barley of good quality offered 
by home producers at the same prices for which it 
cai deliver foreign grain, All grinding is done in 
Norway for the account of the state. 

The. livestock. census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
181,325; cattle, 1,294,497; sheep, 1,697,698; goats, 
337,697; pigs, 550,000. 


FOREST WEALTH: 


The forests have an estimated valtie of a billion 
kroner (approximately $250,000,000). The timber 
census completed in 1932 returned the productive 
timber area as 18,852,000 acres, of which 13,268,000 
aeres are forested with coniferous, and 5,584,000 with 
deciduous; species, being about one-fourth of the total 
area of the country. The total tree capital is esti- 
mated at 11,388,000,000 cubic feet, of which 9,213,- 

,000 is coniferous, and 2,175,000,000, deciduous. 

the coniferous, 65.5% is spruce and 34.5% pine. 
The annual growth is about 295,500,000 cubic feet of 
coniferous and 56,800,000 of deciduous. 
_ Exports of wood pulp, in 1935, were: 759,790 
metric tons, and of newsprint, 285,866 tons, The 
value of lumber exports was 14.8 million kroner. 
_.The Norwegian ,Afforestation Association . has 
lanted, since 1906, between ten and fifteen million 
trees annually. 

The country lacks coal but has become 4 great 
power reducing country by utilizing by, electrical 
transmission its greatest natural asset—water 
power—which is estimated to amount to 15,000,000 
horsepower day and night. Of this the. Govern- 
Ment owns 2,000,000. and has developed .75,000. 
Private enterprise has gevaloped about 1,750,000 
hotsepower. Engineering plans are under way 
to transmit hydro-electric power to Central ope. 

Industrial production in 1935 amounted to1,437,- 
391,000 kroner, as compared with 1,329,165,000 
kroner in 1934, and 1,202,798,000 kroner in 1933, 
The papet industry’s production valtie was 214,- 
842,000 kroner aS compared to 192,329,000 kroner 
in 1933; textiles were 113,587,000 kroner as com- 
pated with 103,297,000 in 1933, and chemical and 
electrochemical industries, 74,521,000 kroner, as 
Compared with 93,073,000 in 1933, while ltimber 
yee 82,644,000 kroner, compared to 71,589,000 in 
1933. An avérage of 104,947 workers was employed. 
Water, 2,164,172 h. p.; Coal, 146,473. h. p. 

The chief minéral products are pyrites, copper 
ore, iron ore, nickel ore. silver and feldspar. 

ar aa iti, 1934, had 2,407 miles of railrodds, of 
While } gis were State-owtied: 147 miles had beéh 

rifled. 

Norway had, 1935, 24,295 miles of surfaced high- 
ways, and ae tio automobiles. * 

The population of Norway is singularly homo- 
geneous, there being numbered of non-Norwegians 
only about 1 per cent., 20,000 Lapps or Finns and 
8,000 Quains, both of. Mongolian ancestry. This 
excludes about 50,000 foreign-born residents of the 
country before the war, many of whom returned to 
Norweelans have emigrated 
in great numbers, chiefly to the United States and 
Canada. .The. United States census. of 1930 re- 
turned 347,852 residents of the United States as 
born in ever, Emigrants in. 1930 numbered 
3,673 of which 2.518 went tothe United States and 
1,072 to Canada, in 1931, 825 (708 to. the United 

tates); in 1932, 436 (351 to the United States); in 
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1933, 406 (299 to the United States), and in 1934, 
485 (392 to the United States). iis c 

Unemployment became severe at the end pt 1930, 
reaching 27,157 on Dec. 31; it was about, the same 
figure. Sept. 30, 1931, but increased to 35,184, on 
Dec._31. and to 37,703 on April 30, 1932, falling the 
to 27,543 on August 30, rising to. 39,846 on Apri 
30, 1933; but failing to 25,918 on July 31. On July 
31, 1934, it was 25,386; on June 30, 1935, 28,930, and 
on June 30, 1936, 26,139. | , are 

The Evangélical Lutheran religion is endowed 
by the state and its clergy aré nominated by the 
King. All religions are tolerated. 

Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen, 
and the school system. is highly organized.. There 
is; so to speak, no illiteracy.. The University at 
Oslo; founded 1811, had, 1933, 3,879 students, and is 
subsidized by the state. . } 

The army is a national militia with universal and 
eompulsory service. The peace strength is 40,000 
men, with a reserve of 315,000. The navy is de- 
signed for coast defense only, and numbers about 
1,200 officers aid men, with. all seafaring men 
between the ages of twenty and forty-four enrolled 
on the active list and liable to conscription. 

Norway; under its Constitution, adopted May 17, 
18i4,, is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered into a 
union with the plpgdom of Denmark in 1381. adel 
treaty of Jan..14, 1814, the King of Denmark ¢ 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian 
declared themselves independent and elected a 
Danish Prince as their King. The foreign powers 
refused to recognize this election; as a result 4 
convention on Aug. 14 proclaimed the independence 
of Norway in on with Sweden, and on Nov, 4 
elected. Chatles XIII. of Sweden King of Nor- 
way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreements 
having, arisen, culminating in Norway's claiming 
the right to maintain its own consular service, Nor- 
way declared the union dissolved on June 7, and 
after negotiations 4a repeal of the union by mutual 
agreement was signed Oct. 26, 1905. After a pleb- 
iscite Prince Charles of Derimark was elected King 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. - 

The legislative power 1s vested in the ,ptorthing. 
the members numbering 150, elected for three years’ 
by direct vote on universal suffrage of citizens, 
both male and female of twenty-three years of age. 
The. Storthing divides itself into two sections, one- 
fourth. of the membership forming the. Lagthing, 
and three-fourths 3 . which _ consider 
sitting in ae Session 
Dar ion is made 
V majority. The may, exercise 
the veto twice, but if the same bill is passed a, third 
time it becomés law. The King appoints an execu- 
tive Cabinet of at least eight Ministers, who may 
speak in the Storthing, but have no vote. There 
is a large measure of home rule throughout, the 
country through local governing bodies elected by 
universal suffrage. - rs 

The Storthing elected on Oct..19, 1936, stands: 


eople 


Labor, 71; Conservatives, 36; Liberal , Left, 23 
Farmers’ party, 18; others 3. The Fascists ad not 
@ Seat. 
LIQUOR CONTROL. 4 
A majority of Norwegians, voted in 1919 tor a 
partial prohibition under which the sale of wines 
d beer was permitted. The authoriti suc- 


an 
ceeded in \_ Stopping nearly all smuggling of Aertel 
but proved quite unable to prevent. home manu- 
facture of liquor which became. very large. The 


new Government proposed and the Stort’ voted 
a new plebiscite which. was held on Oct. 18, 1926. 
e. vote against prohibition was 531,425 (gain of 


Thi 
229,869 over the vote of 1919); and the vote for pro- 
nibfe on ee Sakae {a loss of 62,626). ¥ 
ent repealed the Act of 1919 on April 
1927, New Reruld tons adopted went into eres 
May 2, under which a certain amount of local option 
is permitted; liquor, may not be sold or served to 
minors; may be sold only between. 3 and 11 p. m., 
and may not be sold pa tmiportans holidays, the d: 
before or the day after, ortation of spirits is 


. mien hau ang 13 otic Me ores ere Set up jin 
OF 48) pure le. e. budget for 

936-37 estimated recipts from ; i to 

taxes at 49.700, 000 kronee, Spirits beer excise 


The krone is the unit of currency. The ol i 
was 26.8 cents, and the new par is 15.37 me ee The 
average rate of exchange, in 1933 was 21.43 cents 
in 19384; 25,32 cents; in 1935,, 24.63 cen 
Oct. 30, 1936, it was 24.56 cents. 
restrictions on gold ex ; 

rway resumed specie payments. Followi1 
action of London the government tein orariian oe 
aioe alas pera on Sept. 27; 1931. 

ote. circulation of the Bank of Norway | 1 
30, 1936, was 376.000.000 kroner with a Pat id reores 


a 


ae 


of 195,000,000 kroner and 
66,000,000 kroner, a cover of 69.4%. 

Recent budgets in thousands of kroner are: 

yi Revenues. Expenditures. 

00 389.700 

397,104 
386,043 
374,400 
395,900 
436,950 

The public debt on Dee. 31, 1935, was 1,467.3 
million kroner including 716.5 million owned abroad. 
The government owns properties valued in excess 
of $360,000,000, most of which are revenue produc- 
Ing such as railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, 
forests, mines and hydroelectric plants. The wealth 
of the country in 1929 was estimated at 7,914 million 
kroner, and the income of ail Norwegian subjects 
at 2,181 million kroner. 
Imports and exports, in thousands of kroner, were: 

Ex 


Y mports. xports. 

oh i OR nee ee ee 1,065,012 684,001 
PII. sR 2S Ree «duis ca 861,363 466,662 
12 RREE RE eae ee 690,376 568.591 
Lj ee SR Se ee ee 665,217 557,884 
so” Fes Ee, Pome 737,207 578,287 
MEETUP Acre Oe a ai on 4 3 4 0, 605,118 

Trade with the United States was 

Cal. Year. aoe Exports. 

MEN Das aI Sa Sale ora <a < Si $23,647,347 $21,234,171 
arM bates win pn Sates < Bee 4, 0,280,86 18,221,206 
DNS Sts Sea ninhc: aw cdo eee 12,196,026 16,820,406 
poy ey ee ey 6,915,946  10.439,090 
SON graeme hs we o'aNdimcw sie" 7.112.014 13,159,754 
oe SC eee 11,231,813 | 15,946,717 
po ee ee ee 13,624,373 16,500,717 

SPITZBERGEN. 
(Svalbard). 


AREA, about 24,290 square miles. 

POPULATION, summer about 1,500; winter, 1,200 
Spitzbergen, a mountainous group of islands in 

the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 

latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 

largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 


miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen in 


» 1194 and rediscovered by Barents in 1596, the islands 


had been the resort of whalers of several nations. 
Ever since 1261 Norway has periodically asserted 
her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the demand 
became more insistent, increasing as Norwegian 
exploration discovered rich outcropping seams of 
coal—a necessity which Norway lacks. Inter- 
national conferences were held without result, the 
islands remaining a No Man’s Land. The war put 
an end to negotsations, but, following action by the 
Peace Conference in 1919. a treaty was signed in 
Paris, Feb. 9, 1921, by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitzbergen 
under the flag of Norway, but not with unlimited 
sovereignty, as they set certain specified guarantees 
—no naval base to be establisned, the ships of all 
signatories to enjoy hunting and fishing privileges 
there, and equal treatment must be shown to all. 

Soviet Russia accepted the treaty in February, 
1924. The Norwegian flag was formally hoisted on 
Aug. 14, 1925. 

The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resourses are estimated gt 9.000,000,- 
000 tons, Norwegians own the two largest mining 
companies. The coal exported has been good-steam 
coal; recent output bei 206,345 metrie tons in 
1931; 257,120 tons in 1932; 323,150 tons in 1933: 
477,000 in 1934, and 659,000 in 1935, nearly all of 
which went to Norway for the state railways and 
steamship companies. There are large deposits of 
low-grade iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have 
been reported. 


PALESTINE. 
FLSTIN. 


(British Mandate in force Sept. 29, 1923.) 
AREA, 10,100 sq. m., inclusive of a water area of 

orn: 10 f N 18, 1931, 1,035,154 
POPULATION, census of Nov. » 1,035, 
of whom 759,952 were Moslems (73%), 175,005 
Jews (17%), 90.607 Christians (8%), and 9,589 
others. ‘The nomadic Bedouin population was 


66,553. Estimate, June 30, 1935, aaa 
HERGY Jerusalem, pop., 1935, 105,000. ther 
Saintes el-Aviv, p., 1935, 135,000 (all Jews); 
aifa, 80,000; ‘afta, 65,000; Gaza, 17,069; Naza- 


J i 
eth. 8,719; Bethlehem, 6,817, 
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for Palestine and 
Lt. Gen. A. G. Wauchope, G. C. 

mee B., Nov. 1, 1931. Term extended 
for five years, from Nov. 20, 1936. 

Military Commander, Lt.-Gen. J. G. Dill. 


Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between ‘the 
Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
It was conquered during the World War by British 
troops under General. now Field Marshal, Viscount 
Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered Dec. 9, 1917. 
Jerusalem had beeh in Moslem hands since 1244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
Sades, and had been under the rule of the Turk 
Since 1517. It remained under British Military 
Administration until July 1, 1920, when Sir Herbert 
L. Samuel was appointed High Commissioner and 
a civil government set up. 

The Balfour declaration, made Nov. 2, 1917, was: 
“His Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object, it being, 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 4 

Sir eo Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary, on 
Oct. 31, 1933, restated the policy of the Mandatory 
Power: “There is under the Mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same 
time there is an ay definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine. 
Both obligations will be most carefully observed.” 

Lord Passfield in a white paper issued Oct. 20, 
1930, announced that ‘no margin of land available 
for agricultural settlement by new i grants re- 
mained,’’ therefore “it was the duty of the man- 
datory power to suspend such immigration until 
the unemployed portion obtain work.” 

In 1920 the Jewish pulation in Palestine was 
66,574, of which about 51,000 were urban an¢ 15,000 
rural. At the end it had increased to 375,000. 

The Jewish school enrollment, 1934, was 44,529 
who were pupils in 141 elementary schools, 10 grade 
and agricultural schools, 13 secondary. schools, and 
4 training colleges, in comparison with 40,088 
Moslem and 17,454 Christian school children in 
their schools. In addition the new Hebrew Univer- 
sity on Mt. et pee Jerusalem (opened April 1, 1925), 
with a staff of 81 teachers, had 270 students. Govern- 
ment expenditure on education in 1933-34 was 
£P186,136. 

Before the World War there were in Palestine 
1,235 industrial undertakings, most of them Arab; 
in 1933, there were 5,290, of which nearly 3,000 are. 
Jewish, with a capital of £P4,500,000, and an annual 
output of £P4,100,000 and employing 16,000 workers. . 
The area of land in Jewish possession has increased 
from 102,150 acres in 1920 to 251,970 acres, of which 
28,375 acres are orange groves. ; 

Trouble became acute over the fact that un- 
authorized persons were entering Palestine sur-~ 
reptitiously or settling down in violation of their 
traveler's visas. The British Report on the Man- 
date for 1933 estimated the number of the un- 
authorized settlers had reached a total of 22,400 in 
two years. In 1931 special facilities were granted 
to persons in the country without oe to 
regularize their presence and some 6, registered. | 
Some of the number were Arabs who had crossed 
the long eastern border. ‘ 

The net increase in population in 1934 due to 
recorded immigration was 47,807; of these 39,027 
were immigrants; travellers entering numbered 
91,828, travellers departing, 82,230; residents return- 
ing, 45,581; residents departing, 46,644. Of the 
65,867 immigrants in 1935, 63,086 were Jews. 

Excluding the nomads, tne birth rate 1934, 
41.59; 1933, 44.34; 1932, 44.14; 1931, 48.07; death 
rate: 1934, 21.84; 1933, 20.06; 1932, 22.26; 1931, 
22.09. 


Palestine was a country infested by malaria. 
This has been largely stamped out, and an active 
campaign waged also against trachoma. Good 
water supply has been brought to Jerusalem, An 
ordinance enacted in July, 1920, forbids absolutely 
all billboards that mar the landscape. . 

Both civil and religious courts have been estahb- 
lished. A new code of commercial law has been 
enacted, and many laws modernized. A survey 
has been initiated and a definite registration of 
land titles begun. 

A constitution was promulgated on Sept. 1, 1922, 
put the Arabs would have none of it and no elected | 
legislative council has functioned. A new constitu- 
tion was presented to Parliament on March 12, 1936 
which provides for a Legislative Council of 28 mem- 


Trans-Jordan), 
MO Gh, BG. 
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_ tion. 


* was 190,000 


Cas 
- Oranges. . ..5,250 


the census 
. Cattle, 131,000; sheep, 188. 
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bers to consist of 8 Moslems, 3 Jews, and 1 Christian 
to be elected; 3 Moslems, 4 Jews, 2 Christians, and 
2 Commercials to be nominated; and 5 officials. It 
seemed to please no ane, The Arabs wanted an 
autonomous State whith they could dominate be- 
cause of their 70% of the population, and wanted 


\ the immigration of the Jews and sale of land to them 


stopped at once. The Jews wanted. the establish- 
ment of a National Home protected. 

An Arab getieral strike was ordered. Sporadic 
rioting, banditry and terrorism by Arab bands be- 
game increasingly serious in the spring of 1936. 

In its course more than 40 Jews were assassinated 
and more than 200 Arabs killed in conflict with the 
British troops or police. The British garrison was 
heavily reinforced by 12,000 fresh. troops. 

The British Government named, on. July 20, a 
Royal Commission—Ear! Peel, Field Marshal Sir 
William Birdwood, Sir Horace Rumbold, ern. 
Reginald Coupland, . Sir Leh ie tt Haminond, Sir 
Morris Carter, and Sir Harold Morris—to inquire 
The Arab leaders finally yielded 
their opposition on a personal appeal made to them 
by the Arab rulers of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, and the Yemen, and brought the six months 
general strike to an end on Sept. 12. 

Work was begun in 1927 on the harnessing of the 
River Jordan by the Palestine Electric Corporation, 
which has 4.£2,000,000 concession from the High 
Commissioner. The falls of the River Jordan 
between Lake Tiberias and Jis-el-tnyamijeh, where 
there is a fall of 130 feet in an eight-mile stretch, 
were utilized together with the water of the, Yar- 
muk, and the three power stations constructed will 
provide 48,000 horsépower. The first completed at 
Jist-ei-Uujameh in 1931 now delivers 18,000 horse- 
power with provisions for doubling the amount. 
Every village will be linked up. The plants are 
privately owned but are under Government regula- 
) The government plans to electrify the rail- 
roads and the Jaffa, Haifa and Tiberias sections are 
already completed. In 1932, 11,590,350 kwh. were 
sold to 15,113 consumers. 

The Palestine Potash Co., Ltd., with a capital of 
£P500,000 has a concession to exploit the salts which 
held in solution make up one-fourth of the water of 
the Dead Sea. Production began in 1931, and in 
1935, 407 metric tons of bromine; 1,500 tons of 


into the matter. 


- magnesium chloride, and 19,229 tons of muriate of 


potash were produced. The output of sulphur from 
@ mine, near weer was 644 tons; output of cement 
ons. 

Jertisalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abraham 
and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also visited, 
the Church of the Nativity being reputed the oldest 
Christian church in existence. 

Palestine proper is about the size of the State of 
Vermont. with twice as many inhabitants. On the 
west 18 the coastal plain » hundred miles long and 
fifteen wide, fertile and well watered. In the centre 
is the plateau of Judea. The eastern border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, forty-six miles long, with 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 feet below 
sea level. The country iS capable of great agricul- 
tural development, dependent on irrigation. lives, 
oranges, figs and grapes are grown in large quantities, 


tans: 1934, 82,900. tons; 1933, a 400 tons; 1932, 


51,100 tons; 1931, 79,700 tons; barley, 1985, 68,000 
- tohs; 1934,’ 68,700 tons: 1933," 33,900 tons; ps 


24,300 tons; iat 41,200 tons; durra, 19: 01 
tons; olives, 1935, 30,000 tons; grapes, 1935, 28,800 


Exports of citrus fruits, largely to ngland, were: 


eS. es Cases. EP, 
,000 2,430,018 3,199,913 1,949,177 
Grapefruit... 350,000 220,224 250,826 129,184 
rane, 1935, were 6,507,995 cases. 
The principal imports are cotton, textiles, sugar, 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief exports 
are oranges, soap, wines, melons, apricoyport and 
we 1988, f0et eon 7 , 
© foreign trade entered the ports of Jaffa, Haifa 
Acre and Gaza. Halfa’s fine 300 acres of sheltered 
harbor, which now has 440 yards of deep water 
ouey and modern facilities, was opetied on Oct. 31, 
1933. Two Palestlne-owned ships, the first to. fly 
the flag, began in 1935 to ply alestine, 
onstahza and Ah a 
of livestock, July, 1934, returned: 
i B ‘Soo oats, 380,000; buffa- 
loes, 4,500; horses, 15,600; mi 7,000: donkeys, 
75 000;, camels, 32,000, and poultry; 1,500,000. 
The principdl imports are cotton, textiles, sugar 
petroleum, cigarettes and ties; and the chief exports 


etween 


- 


of 5,510,847 tohs in |, 
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are oranges, soap, wines, melons, aprtico port and 
almonds. 

In 1934, 3,415 vessels (steam and sail) of 4,316,- 
884 tons in the foreign trade entered the ports of 
Jaffa, Haifa, Acre and Gaza, Haifa’s fine 300 acres 
of sheltered harbor, which now has 440 yards of deep 
water quay and modern facilities, was opened on 
Oct, 31, 1933. Two Palestine-owned ships, the first 
to fly the flag, began in 1935 to ply between Pales- 
tine, Constanza and Trieste. 

There were 676 miles of 
dated territories and Sinai in 1932. The operating 
deficit in 1933-34 in Palestine was £P59,259. The 
Sinai railway to Kantara, 70 miles, and the Trans- 
Jordan tine, 207 miles, each showed 4 small profit. 

In 12 years the mileage of main roads open for 
traffic in all weathers has increased from 288 to 651. 
oie of motor cars registered in 1933 was 
6,128. Abe 

A new unit of currency, the Palestine Pound 
( = 1 pound Sterling = $4.866 = 97.5 Egyptian 
piasters) and divided into 1,000 mils replaced the 
Egyptian currency on Nov. 1, 1927. The Palestine 
wires sterling averaged $4.535 in 1931, and $3.50 
n 


railways in the man- 


The total revenues from July 1, 1920, when the 
civil government was set up, to March ch: 1935, the 
end of the new fiscal year, was £P38,891,807; total 
expenditures, £P34,155,222; surplus balance, Sept. 
30, 35, £P6,005,516. The grant-in-aid from, the 
Se a Parliament for the year 1934-35 was £P141,- 


67. 
Recent budgets were: 
boats 


Cal Revenue. Expenditure. 
TAZA S's, ctegath ates Mamet are £P2,323,572 £P2,140,032 
LOSW a 8.0. 3 OS eukos B8e 2,389,546 2,536,505 
TSS ais Awe. ea eae te 2,333,895 2,374,867 
1932 (Jan. 1- March 31)... 657,289 511,656 
1932-33 (fiscal)........... (015,917 2,516,394 
1933-34 (fiscal). ........... 3,985,492 2,704,856 
1934-35 (fiscal).......... 5,452,663 30,0 


Palestine’s share of the Ottoman debt allotted by 
the Treaty of Lausanne amounts to £T3,284,429, 
(Gold value= about $14,500,000.) The annual ser- 
vice charge is ££92,047. d / 

The public debt, March 31, 1934, was £P4,475,000. 

Trade, in Palestine pounds, was: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

1929. . £P7,166,593 £P1,554,262 
1930. ‘ ,985,258 ,896,095 
1931. 5,940,000 1,572,061 
193 7,768,920 2,381,491 
1933. 11,123,489 2,591,171 
1934. 15,152,781 3,217,56: 
LESH ot een na tee coment 17,852,493 4,215,48) 

Trade with the United States was: 
Imports. Expor 

TON . Rima Saaaciets ....++-$1,506,309 $279,578 
1929... - 1,404,755 181,839 
1930. 1,370,100 165,028 
1981 04,070 104,650 
EEGR Gs FE OEE pe hed s ou SCHR 1,672,662 10,69 
LORS tects cries < satents DRS ee Ree 2,730,543 193,966 
POREe.. Ne! erste th0 ew eies ees iw OE 4,394,875 175,557 
ht Bee eee eee ee aay | 4,941,820 98,269 


The British Government has decided to retain in 
Palestine for the present two battalions of infantry, 
besides two squadrons of aircraft and four sections of 
armored, cars, 


stationed in Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan. 


TRANS-JORDAN. 


Emir, Abdullah, second son of King Husein of the 
Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of the. Iraq; 
born in Meceta, 1882; became ruler April, 1921. 


‘Trans-Jordan is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility of 
the High Commissioner for Palestine. who has a 
British agent there, Lieut Col. C. H. F. hs, in ac- 
cord with an agreement concluded between the British 
Government and the Emir signed Feb. 20, 1928, and 
ratified on Oct. 31, 1929. Under the Organic Law the 
Emir administers the country under a council of 
advisers. The first legislative assembly of 22 elected 
deputies was opened by the Emir April 2. 1929. 

The boundaries have not been determined, but 
roughly, on the west the line separating it from 
Palestine runs from the Lake of Tiberias down the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea and thence south. across 
Wadi el Araba to Marashash on the Gulf of Sinai; 
on the north it is separated from Syria by the Rivet 
Yarmuk, thence eastward to Imtar and thence a 
straight line northeast toward Abu Kamal on the 
Pe gear ag on the east the Hibtece' | betw. 
and the Iraq runs south froma Abu Ka: to 
junction of the boundaries of the Iraq and Nej 
on the south lies the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

The area is Soros epately 16,220 square’ es 


een it 
e 


and the population in 1983 was estimated at 800,01 


— 


chiefly nomad Arabs, of whom about 260,000 are 
Mohammedan, 30,00) Arab Christian, and 10,000 
Mere a { the H 

e ig of the Hejaz, in 1924, transferred Akaba, 
Maan and Tebuk to Trans-Jordan, 

The Emir signed a Treaty of Friendship and 
Bon Voisinage with the King of Saudi Arabia at 
Jerusalem July 27, 1933, for mutual guarding 
against raids on their frontiers. 

The country is ye tone desert except for a thirty- 
mile strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz rail- 
Toad which traverses the country from Dera to 
Maan, its present terminus. A road fit for motor 
traffic runs from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, 
where there is a British aerodrome and air-force 
detachment. , 

The Trans-Jordan frontier force numbers 52 
officers and 981 men and cost, 1934-35, £P208,890, 
of which the British Government paid £P149,000: 

Recent budgets were: 


Year (fiscal) Revenues. Expenditures. 
1929-30 (actual).......... £P316,147 £P338,460 
1930-31 (actual).......... 250,064 350,532 
1931-32 (actual).......... 222,902 344,983 
1932-33 (actual).......... 235,749 340,883 
1933-34 (actual).......... 261,507 331,916 
1934-35 (estimated)....... 270.589 342,887 
1935-36 (estimated)....... 373,771 373,761 


British grants in aid for the frontier force for these 
years were: £P31,475; £P33,452; £P30.444; £P29,- 
139; £P33,795; £P30,899. British grants in aid for 
the Trans-Jordan government for these years were: 
£P40,000; £P84,000; £P84,700; £P72,000; £P65,- 
000; £P65,000, and £P93,271. For schools, the ex- 
penditure, 1934-35, was £P24,464. There are 66 
government scheols with 5,560 pupils and 150 
teachers, and 132 community schools of the several 
religious faiths with 5,222 pupils and 201 teachers. 


PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 33,667 square miles. P 

POPULATION. census of 1930, 467,459, of which 
421,000 were Panamanians, and 46,459 foreigners; 
by races: Whites, 78,572; Negroes, 69,390; Mestizos, 
249,357; Mulattoes, 22,418; Indians, 42,904; Orien- 
tals, 4,103. 

CAPITAL, Panama (founded in 1518), pop., 1930 
74,409; Colon, 29.765. 

President, Dr. Juan Demostenes Arosemena (1936- 

1940), elected June 7, 1936. 


‘The Republic of Panama, formerly a department 
of Colombia, declared its independence Nov 3, 
1903, and was recognized Nov. 13 by the United 
States. It occupies the entire isthmus of that 
name connecting North and South America, lying 
between the Caribbean Sea on the north and the 
Pacific on the south. The Costa Rican boundary 
line on the west has been a matter of dispute. The 
Colombian boundary line to the east was d ed 
In 1921 by the Thompson-Urrutia Treaty. 

The Atlantic coastline is 477 miles long, and the 
Pacific 767. The climate is tropical, with a heavy 


By treaty Nov. 18, 1903, ratified Feb. 23, 1904, 
and with a supplemental (Taft) ment of 1904, 
the United States acquired the ht to construct 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip 
(the Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each 
side of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 

uity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 
sanitary and other purposes. The Uni States 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 
quarantine matters the two cities of Colon _and 
Panama and owns and operates the Panama - 
road, forty-seven miles long, connecting these cities. 
In return the United States id Panama $10,000,- 
000, and $250,000 a year, inning after nine years 

A new treaty with the United States replacing 
the Taft agreement of 1904, which was abrogated 
June 1, 1924, was signed in Washington March 2, 
1936, and will come up for ratification in both coun- 
tries in 1937. The United States renounces its guar- 
antee of Panamanian independence specified in the 
treaty of 1903, also the right to intervene to maintain 
order in the cities of Panama and Colon. The annual 
rental charge for the Canal Zone which ified 
$250,000 in gold was made (retroactive to Feb. 26, 
1934. in consequence of the dollar devaluation) to 
430, balboas, the currency of Panama. It pro- 
vides that no new private business shall be estab- 
lished in the C Zone, and only Government 
employees shall be allowed o by one there. ed 

tal area, five-eigh’ are unocsu 
peat mare OF the remainder is properly cul- 
cted. The forest re- 
are great. Stock raising is extensively car- 


ried on. The chief exports are bananas (5,767,984 
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bunches, valued at $2,470,141 in 1935, nearly all to 
the United States), cacao and coconuts, 3 : 
American investments in 1930, aggregated about 


' $46,550,000 


The Constitution, adopted Feb. 13, 1904, and 
amended Dec. 26, 1918, provides for a Chamber of 
Deputies of 32 members (election to be held every 
four years, beginning with 1924) and a President, 
also elected by direct vote for a four-year term, and _ 
not eligibe for re-election. He appoints a Cabinet 
of five Ministers. There are nine provinces, each 
under a Governor appointed for a term of one 

ear by the President. The Roman Catholic re- 
ion prevails, but religious freedom is guaranteed, 
Primary education is free and compulsory. There is 
no army; the national police numbers 69 officers and 
750 men. Spanish is the official language and its use 
is compulsory. 

Panama estimated that tourists and travelers 
spent there $2,000,000 in 1930, and $1,000,000 in 
1931; Panama Canal and Railroad employes, $4,500,- 
000 and $3,000,000; officers and soldiers from the 
U. S. Army posts, $2,000,000 and $1,500,000; and 
Naval men, $3,000,000 and $2,250,000, aggregating 
$11.500,000 in 1930 and $7,750,000 in 1931. 

The budget for the two-year period, Jan. 1, -1935- 
Dec. 31, 1936, balanced at $13,160,922, and that 
for Jan. 1, 1933-Dec. 31, 1934, at $11,848,945. The 
public debt, Sept. 30, 1935, was $16,738,611. 

The public debt, on June 30, 1934, was $19,069,895. 

The unit of currency is the balboa (=$1.00). 

Imports and exports, exclusive of the Canal Zone, 
for recent years were: 


ear. fT r Exports. 
RUAG i ik o5.5 cee oe $19,277,989 $4,262,124 
ISSO. sie cE Ree 18.337,4 3,408,201 
CT ES ee ee. Pa 13,402,000 608,000. 
BOSB 25a. 4. de ap chek 853,01 -006,000 
TORS Pa Sae Se ck ee 9.396.320 2,559,634 
i eee Sen eine 13,573,518 ,637,50! 
LOG iS prewten Cotas iets 15,945,779 4,149,395 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
RO 5S WSS tated $41,132,922 $5,351,172 
TOSDs egos, < Maete Neen oes 35,900,353 4,735,057 
LS ee eee Ais TER ah 23,552,030 990,070 
BOB: ae cont. 8A os ae es 15,609, 156 3,530,332 
BOGE $5. 5..5 Sasi Shee 15,887,019 3.375.574 
pee ee ee ee 18,335,512 4,186,732 . 
BORG . ox Sytiylics bide. 20,816,698 5,113,741 


PARAGUAY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, Paraguay proper between the rivers Paraguay 
and Alto Parana is estimated at 61,647 square miles. 
Paraguay claims an area officially estimated as 
100,000 square miles between the Paraguay and 
the Pileomayo, known as the Gran Chaco, Part 
of this is also claimed by Bolivia. 


POPULATION, estimated 1930, 851,564, exclusive 
of the Chaco region the estimate of which is: 
whites, 7,500; Indians, 30,000. 

CAPITAL, Asuncion, (founded in 1537) urban 
population, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1931, 91, 156. 

Provisional President, Col. Raphael Franco, so de- 
clared by an army junta Feb. 18, 1936. 

Mintster of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Juan Stefanici. 


Revolution in Paraguay followed the conclusion 
of peace with Bolivia which settled the Chaco War 
of 1932-35. An army junta, on Feb. 17, 1936, at 
Asuncion threw out President Eusebio Ayala and 
his government and the next day installed Col. — 
Rafael Franco as Provisional President. Gen. Jose 
Estigarribia, commander of the army in the war, 
was also placed under arrest. 

Col. Franco, on March 10, issued a decree declar- 
ing the revolutionary party and the State insepar- 
able, sus Halon all political activity for one year 
and putting all industries and all disputes arising 
on labor matters under the Minister of the Interior, 
He decreed the country a Rages state ‘‘a true 

mocracy of peasants and workers’. 
oemne coverniient Jans the distribution of about 
2,200,000 acres of idle land among the peasants, 
and on Aug. 1, took over enough acreage in three 
departments to settle 15,000 families under easy 

rms of payment. 
terhe ew government was recognized by the 
Chaco Peace Conference then in session, consisting 
of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay and the United States, after it had assured 
them that it would ‘faithfully carry out international 
obligations and pacts in force.’ The reference was 
to the peace protocols signed in Buenos Aires on 
June 12, 1935, and on Jan. 21, 1936, which called for 
immediate cessation of hostilities in the Chaco, then 
almost entirely occupied by Paraguay, for the re- 
duction of Bolivian and Paraguayan armies to a 
maximum of 5,000 each and for exchange of prisoners. 


~ 


= - 
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On March 4, Bolivia sent £132,231 to the Chaco 
peace mediators at Buenos Aires, for the upkeep of 
Bolivian war pong in Asuncion, to. be paid over, 


to Paraguay immediately after the final Bolivian 
prisoner had been sent home. 

_ Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlanti¢ by the Paraguay. River and the 
Parana. a tributary of the River Plata, and navigable 
by vessels of light draft up to Asuncion. A railroad, 
British owned, 272 miles long, connects the capital 
with the Argentine railroad system. It is bounded 
on the north by Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by 
Brazil and Argentina, on the south by Argentina, and 
on the west by Argentina and Bolivia. The high 
plateaus are suitable for cattle raising of which there 
sre 5,000,000 head. The chief exports are hides, 
~quebracho, timber, cattle, yerba mate and tobacco. 

The cotton crop, 1933, was 28,572,654 Ibs. 

The Constitution of 1870 is modeled on that of 
the United States, but more centralized. The 
history of Paraguay since its declaration of inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1811 has been one of con- 
stant dissensions, dictatorships, revolutions and 
wars. The Roman Catholic religion is established, 
but others are tolerated. Education is free and 
nominally compulsory. The university at Asuncion 
had 349 students in 1931. Enrollment in the 750 
primary schools ih 1932 was 108,741, with 2,300 
teachers. : 

The number of vessels entering Asuncion, which 
is 800 miles from the sea, in 1934, was 4,746 (includ- 
ing sailing vessels) of 441,961 tons. 

Paraguay uses the Argentinian gold peso—96.5 
cents, average exchange value in 1929, 95.2 cents, 
and in 1930, 83.5 cents. The nominal rate Sept. 
20, 1935, was 32.76 cents. The paper peso was ex- 
changed at the fixed rate of 42.61 to the gold peso. 

Recent budgets converted into paper pesos are: 

Revenues. Expenditures. 
1928-29 (actual). . 256,186,791 247,385,961 
1929-30 (actual). . 268,656,072 


1930-31 (estimated)... 274,972,556 274,661,716 
1932-33 (estimated)... 241,929,160 203,410,492 
1934-35 (gold pesos)... 10,924,180 8,654,318 


‘The foreign debt on Nov. 30, 1933, was 3,835,227 
fold pesos. Paraguay, after defaulting on its pay- 
ments for several years, came to an agreement with 
its creditors in 1924, since when remittances have 
been made fully and promptly. The total internal 
debt was 4,110,562 gold pesos. American capital in- 


vested in Paraguay is estimated at $12,615,000 


foreign capital, $57,400,000 


Foreign trade, almost entirely with Argentina, in 
gold pesos, has been: 


Imports. Exports. 

...13,850,095 13,459,766 

. 15,139,559 14,176,453 

10,080,752 12,856,585 

6,417,640 12,872,945 

7,159,691 9,462,239 

11,340,774 12,377,761 

Exports. 

$528,964 

247,031 

155,326 

ati 

OO ks PSR 646,531 , 403,772 
PORN. a SOR ONS dc. sis. 699,593 743.381 


PERU, REPUBLIC OF 


- AREA, 532,184 sq. m. is the official estimate, which 
includes all the territory east of the Andes, and 
on the headwaters of the Amazon, which has 
pean ip ete hy ae me which Aa Shere are 

‘mined. e League o ations estimate 
(1934) is 1,249,000 sq. km. or 482,114 sq. m. 
POPULATION—estimated, 1927, 6,147,000, 
which 600,000 were Whites. 
CAPITAL, Lima (founded in 1535 , census 
Be gota uistina ae bases ti 
» 70,141; Arequipa, ; Cuzeo, 40,000; 
Iquitos, 10,000. ‘ . 
President, Gen, Oscar R. Benavides (born 1876 
elected by Congress Apr. 30, 1933, to fill out me 
poexpired term, three and a half years, of Pres. 
Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, who was assassinated that 
day on the Lima race track after'reviewing 25,000 
troops. To succeed him, Luis Antonio Eguiguren, 
candidate of the Social Democratic party and the 
Leftist Aprista party (banned from the polls), 
receiyed a plurality of the votes cast for the four 
candidates, on Oct. 11, 1936, but his election was 
annulled py the Constituent Assembly, 58 to 17,1 


on Noy. 3. The Assembly, on Nov. 14, passed a 


of 
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law prolonging the presidential term of General 

Benavides for three years and giving him power 

to govern by executive order. It also provided 

for the immediate dissolution of Congress. 

Peru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South 
America, bounded on the north by Ecuador and 
Colombia on the east by Brazil and Bolivia, and on 
the south by Chile. In area it equals the combined 
area of Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. The 
territory, amounting to 100,000, square miles, in the 
northeast corner in the Amazon basin has been ib 
dispute between Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil and Peru. 
The boundaries between Peru, Colombia and Brazil 
were adjusted (subject to ratification) i the 
good offices of Secretary of State Hughes in Wash- 
ington on March 4, 1925. The Peruvian Congress 
ratified the treaty on Dec. 21, 1927. The territory 
has about 13,000 square miles. 

Peru and Ecuador sent commissions to Washing- 
ton, in 1936, to determine their boundary line under 
the arbitration of President Roosevelt. 

The Andes reach their highest altitudes in Peru 
which contains seven peaks towering above 19,000 
feet, of which Huascaran (altitude 22,187 feet), 
Coropuna (21,700 feet), Huandoy (21,088 feet), 
Misti (20,013 feet) and Hualean (19,945 feet) are 
among the loftiest. The thirty mile wide strip of land 
along the Pacific is a desert except as it is irrigated 
from streams from the mountains; the uplands or 
western slopes of the Andes are well watered and also 
the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, tropical 
lowlands, very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with 
much wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, 
the capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon, 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, are 
being worked. 

The total mineral production in 1984 was valued 
at 231,030,736 soles, and 1933 at 193,322,000 soles. 
Quantity production in iween years has been: . 


A 1934. 
Copper, met. tons.. 24,874 27,735 
Lead, met. tons... + 9.100 28a aes 
Petroleum, bbls. . .13,257,000 16,314,000 16,846,000 
Gold, fine ozs..... 
Silver, fine ozs..... 


Cotton production in 1934-35 from 313,000 ae 
was 286,601 bales; in 1933-34, 265,000 bales: ih 
1932-33, 250,000 bales; in 1931-32, 210,000 bales. 
Exports in the calendar year 1935 were valued at 
83,471,560 soles; in 1934, 67,212 metric tons, valued 
at 81,705,000-soles; in 1933. 54,738 tons, valued at 
60,763,950 soles, and in 1933, 46,429 tons, valued at 
34,025,758 soles. Sugar production in 1935-36 was 
390,000 metric tons; in 1934-35, 420,000 tons; in 
1933-34, 433,000 tons; in 1932-33, 387,000 tons, and 
in 1931-32, 402,300 tons. ' Export of sugar in the 
calendar year, 1935, was valued at 25,843 846; in 
1934, was 317,548 tons, valued at 26,473,531 soles; 
in 1933, 366,535 tons, valued at 33,860,458 soles 
and in 1932, 325,123 tons, valued at 25,975,250 soles. 

The wheat harvest in_1934-35 was 47,900 metric 


tons; rice, 1933-34, 88,090 tons. The coffee produc- 
tion in 1934 was 4,100,000 kilos; in 193 
kilos, and in 1933,’ 6,500,000 kilos. Z 6,877,000 


Of the imports the United States supplied 27 

1934. and took 14.1% of the exports.” The United 
upp 6% of the rt 

and took 33.8% of the exports. Lah 


The export of Aipacs, wool a 19384 was 3.086 tons; 


.. ‘The cens - 
dustry, 1933, returned 625 establishments weet a 


508 employees earning wages aggregating 15,281,808 — 


approximately 158,- 


here were, in 1930, 2,810 miles of railroads, 1,481 
miles being State railroads under ot’ 
Peruvian rporation. In 19384, Sob oe sa vat 


Be tonnage entered the ports. 


ixed 
% entirely of casian 
lot of the Indians ‘has been ean ‘bad. bapecssae ss 
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Military service is compulsory, the standing army 
numbers 10,000, with 150,000 in the reserves. The 
navy is small. Four 800-ton submarines, 200 feet 
long, built at Groton, Ct., have been added to the 

A new constitution was promulgated on April 9, 
1933. Congress, sitting as a constituent Assembly, 
had spent 16 months drafting it. It po a Pea 
from that adopted in 1930, but it bars presidents from 
Te-election until five years have elapsed after leaving 
Jffice. Woman suffrage was not granted but com- 
pulsory voting for all men between 21 and 60, who 
can read and write, is provided. The Senate will 
have 40 members, 25 elected by Congress and 15 
by popular vote, and the Lower House, 110. The 
President and the members of Congress are all elected 
for 5-year terms. Congress can itself promulgate a 
law if the President fails to do so within ten days. 
Individual rights and guarantees, freedom of con- 
Science, and freedom of the press are written into the 
constitution. Members of “political parties of an 
international character” are disqualified from hold- 
ing public office. The government is highly cen- 
tralized. The Catholic religion is the State religion. 

Forel capital invested in Peru is estimated at 
$300,000,C00. of which $200,000,000 is american. 

Congress on May 13, 1934 ratified a law allowing 
divorce based on mutual consent, which had been 
originally Prat by government decree on 
Oct. 8, 1930. Premier Jose Aguero at once resigned. 
The only other South American country having a 
divorce law is Uruguay. 

The Central Reserve Bank, established in 1928, 
with a capital of £P1,500,000, had on June 30, 1936, 
@ note circulation of 90,300,000 soles with gold re- 
serves of 39,200,000 soles and foreign assets of 
5,400,000 soles. 

By advice of the Kammerer Commission a new 
unit of currency was established by Congress, Feb. 
10, 1930, the sol (10 sol—I1£P) to contain 0.601853 
grammes of fine gold to equal 40 cents. It was re- 
valued and stabilized at 28 cents in April, 1931. On 
May 14, 1932, however, Peru abandoned the gold 
standard. The sol fell and averaged 21.5 cents in 
1932; 18.86 in 1933; 23 cents in 1934, and 23.4 cents 
in 1935. On Sept. 11, 1936, it was about 25 cents. 


Recent budgets in soles were: 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
MGasOes fet Sue. Ua ts 86,516,896 95,854,839 
iS Bo i: TE See es 103,367,889 102,996,096 
GE, ae 126,234,985 123,917,551 
1935 (estimated)....... 131,313,747 131,313,490 
1936 (estimated)....... 139,715,120 139,715,120 


The public debt, June 30, 1935, totaled 693,671,900 
soles; of which 463,364,400 soles were foreign. 
Imports and exports in ae been: 


ports. Exports. 
ANY ae ee ee 76,088,927 178,529,111 
RE aS SS scm ag Shes 107,436,810 256,960,344 
Me Behe ys ons oe 165,003,262 305,093,677 
OSES SS ee 174,959,687 308,923,649 

Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Po! 
BRD. sch: pn ars iacd'e, xP aes © $26,176,227 $30,167,447 
MUA Sea A> sea oe Wie ese 15,720,481 21,284,283 
Uy Oe Se eae Ee EE 7,935,075 8,973,868 
Ba eat ae) nate omnes < 3,961,510 684,622 
UE SS ae 4.985,420 5,472,219 
1934........ 6 Sp eee fee 9,891,498 6,190,978 
Dea tartat hevte os. 6.2 ciclo s, sie 12,173,947 7,453,992 


POLAND, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 150,013 sq. m 


POPULATION, census of Dee. 9, 1931, 32,132,936, 


; Jews, 3,028,- 
9.6%); Protestants, 851,973 (2.7%); others, 
£37188 063%), Polish was spoken by 92,052,000 
(69%). The urban population was 27.2%. 
CAPITAL, Warsaw, population, census of 1931, 
1,178,211. Chief cities, Lodz, 605,287; Lwow, 
316,177; Poznan, 246,574; Cracow, 221,260; Vilna 
(Wilno), 197,049, and 16 others above 20,000. 
President, Prof. Ignatz Moscicki, (1933-1940) born 
Dec. 1, 1867, elected for a seven-years’ term, June 
1, 1926, and re-elected Pee oh idee EOS. 
Premier and Minister of t , . Felicjan 
Slawoj-Skladkowski, May 15, 1936. 
Vice-Premier and Minister of Finance, E. Kwiat- 
kowski. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Colonel Josef Beck, 
Nov. 2, 1932. 


Minister for Military Affairs, Gen. Kasprzycki. 
Poland, an ancient kingdom whose history dates 
from 966, and a great power from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century, in three partitions, 1772, 
1793 and 1795 was divided between Prussia, Russia 
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and Austria. Overrun by the Austro-German armies _ 
in the World War its independence self-declared on 
Nov. 9, 1918 was recognized by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles June 28, 1919, by the Council of Ambassadors’ 
orders under it and by the Treaty of Riga. The 
territory detached from Prussia and returned aggre- 
gaced 6,973 sq. m. and included the “corridor,” and, 
y plebiscite, Upper Silesia; from Russia, 101,196 
Sq. m.; and from Austria, 30,914 sq. m. When 
Polish Gen. Zeligoroski seized Vilna (Wilno) the old 
capital of Lithuania with its surrounding territory 
by a lawless raid in October 1920, the Council of 
Ambassadors finally handed it over to Poland, March 
15, 1923. Lithuania has ever since maintained fa 
state of war against Poland. This added 11,140 sq. m. 

Poland is bounded on the north by Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia, Lithuania and 
Latvia; on the east by Soviet Russia, on the south 
by Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Germany, and 
on the west by Germany. It is about the size of the 
States of West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), formerly 
of the German Empire, as a port on the Baltic Sea, 
was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, and in 
1922 Danzig was brought within the Polish cus- 
toms frontier. 

Poland has within 10 years developed Gdynia, 
just west of Danzig in the “corridor,” from a fishing 
village to a great, well-equipped, modern seaport of 
60,000 inhabitants with a harbor that can accom- 
modate 50 steamers, a sea wall nine miles long, 
traveling cranes, railway tracks and warehouses. 
free zone was set up in January, 1934. In 1935, the 
net registered tonnage of vessels enteringj the port 
was 4,559,100. \ 

The Vistula River gives navigation from Danzig 
south through Poland. A+ trans-European trade 
route is-projected by canalizing the Vistula, cutting 
a canal to the Dnieper, and canalizing that river to 
the Black Sea at Odessa. 

Sixty-five per cent. of the population engage in 
agriculture. There are approximately 44,478,000— 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pasturés; 22,153,000 ferests; 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. . 

Recent harvests in metric tons (000 omitted) have 

n: 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Met. tons. Met. tons. Met. tons. 
WHeat: F-02625 Se5 2,147.1 2,080.4 2,010.8 
ee Aree ,073.3 6,463.9 6,617.0 
Barley 2% 35.9. 2035 1,435.9 1,452.6 1,468.3 
Oates. sagt nt neo - 2,682.9 2,550.7 2,597.9 
Potatoes........... 28,320.1 33,470.4 .32,501.7 
Sugar Beets........ 2,879 2,566.5 2,505.6 


The census of livestock in 1934 returned: Horses, 
3,760,000; cattle, 9,237,000; sheep, 2,549,000; goats, 
320,000; and pigs, 7,082,000. 

Under the Land Reform Act of Dec. 17, 1920, 
some 1,000,000 acres, of which 625,000 were private 
property, have been taken over by the State; of 
this, 380,000 acres were distributed to private 
individuals and private institutions, 295,000 in the 
eastern provinces were distributed among 5,000. 
war settlers; and 276,000 acres were assigned. to 
the Polish Land Distribution Offices, which parcelled 
out 51.6 per cent to small farmers, 26 per cent. to 
large farmers and 7.5 to invalids and soldiers. The 
maximum holdings were 400 hectares (988 acres), 
but the greater part were less than half that size, 
with a mum of sixty hectares (148 acres), in in- 
dustrial districts. 

Forests cover 23 per cent. of area; total, 16,958,540 
acres; state-owned, .5 per cent.; private, 70.5. 

cent. Coniferous trees predominate, mostly 
Beoteh pine, spruce, fir, larch; deciduous trees, — 

, oak, alder, birch, elm, aspen, etc. Wood- 
working industries are important. Annual regrowth 
is estimated at 9,000,000,000 feet board measure, 
permitting exportation of about 5,500,000 tons, or 
about 8.000,000,000 feet with constant demand. m 

Polish Galicia has been a large producer of petro- 
leum, but the production in 1922-23 was only 60% 
of the pre-war average and was below the refining 
capacity. The output in 1935 was 3,808,000 bbls.; 
in 1934, 3,913,000 bbls.; and in 1933, 4,072,000 bbls. 
The production of natural gas, 1934, was 469 million 
cubie meters, and in 1935, 486 million. At the be- 
ginning of 1933 there were 2,976 active oil and fa8 
wells and 30 refineries in operation. French capital 
controlled (1933) more than half the production. 
By decree effective April 12, 1932, the Polish Govern- 
ment was empowered to control the petroleum in- 
dustry entirely. 

In Upper Silesia Poland acquired 1,300 square 
miles of the 4,100 involved. Most of mineral and 
industrial values were in Polish acquired territory, 
which contains enough coal to mine annually 50,- 
000,000 tons for 300 years, Of the 62 coal mines, 49 
became Polish and 11 remained in Germany, 2 being 
part Polish and part German. It is estimated that 
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90 per cent. of the undeveloped coai fields are in 
Polish territory. The normal coal production in 
Poland proper, Dumbrowa District, is 10,000,000 
tons annually. ) 

Poland received all of the 24 zinc works and 11 of 
the 14 zine mines, giving her 82% of the output, 


about 180,000 tons annually which is 18% of the 


world’s zinc. Poland received also most of the iron 
industry—22 out of 36 blast furnaces. Railways 
there, which are nationalized, are to remain undi- 


', vided for fifteen years, with a Polish-German Com- 


mission to supervise them and the indtistry. The 
major part of the steel industry remains German. 
Mineral production in thousands of metric tons 


* was: 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Lhe ae ne 28,835 27,356 29,233 28,544 
MIPOM GTR 7 ceviche ne + ys Wk 161 247 332 
ALOE as ba ayn 199 306 382 394 
OU tee ane ae 564 833 845 945 
PATH A. wis tt 85 84 93 85 
ORM ed Aiea vee oxe 6 mos 12 12 10 22 
COVES) 0 ean 299 299 300 384 
PM cds, Un ats 0. «ait ees 491 450 506 515 


The output of sugar (white refined) from 64 re- 


“fineries in 1935-36 was 399,363 metric tons as com- 


pared with 402,446 tons in 1934-35; 308,600 tons in 
1933-34; 375,232 tons in 1932-33, and 443,577 tons 
in 1931-32. In 1935, 107,400 tons were exported, 
as compared with 100,781 tons in 1934; 113,900 tons 
in 1938, and 185,839 tons in 1932. 

‘The cotton mills, on Jan. 31, 1935, had 1,683,000 
Spindles and 46,500 looms, and the woolen mills, 


’ $22,518 spindles and 17,280looms. Lodz is the center 


of the textile industry. There were 35 oil refineries 
with 466,000 metric tons of products in 1935. Other 
highly developed industries are iron and steel, chemi- 
cals, glass and paper. There were 3,915 industrial 
establishments in operation on Dec. 31, 1934, with 
586,834 workmen. 

Unemployment, which stood at 67,581 on Jan. 1, 
1926, 311,090; 
26,429; 1930, 


Poland had, on Dec. 31, 1935, 11,235 miles of 
railroads, standard gauge, and 1,503 narrow gauge, 
all State-owned. There are 140,980 miles of high- 


* ways, of which but 32,752 miles are, surfaced vari- 


ously. By the law passed Feb. 28, 1931, a highway 
fund of approximately $44,000,000 was set up, and 
the improvement of 2,570 miles of heavy traffic 
routes planned. Poland’s registered automobiles, 
in 1936, numbered 25,734. : 

Poland adopted a new constitution in 1935, ga- 
gzetted Apr. 23, replacing that of 1921 which had been 
remade in 1930 after Marshal Pilsudski's coup d'etat 
of May 1926 and assumption of the dictatorship. 
Tt gives to the President full power to appoint and 
dismiss ministers, the head of the supreme court and 
the commander-in-chief of the army; to decide on 
war and peace; to negotiate and ratify treaties; to 
dissolve Parliament at will; to name one of the two 
candidates to be elected by vote to succeed himself; 
and to appoint one-third of the Senate. His term is 
for seven years, that of the Senate for six, and of 
the Sejm (Lower House) five. 

Under the new electoral law political parties were 
abolished; 416 candidates for the 208 seats in the 
Sejm beat from 444) are selected by non-partisan 
committees consisting of representatives of municipal 
councils, chambers of commerce, agricultural asso- 


‘olations, labor union, the legal professions, the uni- 


versities and other bodies. From the four candi- 
dates named in each of the 104 electoral districts the 
voters (about 20,000,000 men and women over 24) 
will choose two. One-third of the 96 members of 


the Senate are appointed by the President and the 


remainder by, 70,000 persons who have been deco- 
rated for services to the State, 200,000 having neces- 


' sary educational attainments, and Oe 130,000 mem- 
c 


bers of provincial councils, economic organizations 
and pees stipulated bodies; these voters must be 
over 30. 

In the September, 1935 election most of the 
minority parties abstained. Only about 30% of the 
electorate vote in Warsaw as compared with 74% 
in the previous election. In the Sejm were 67 land- 
owners, 27 civil servants, 15 lawyers, 10 industrial- 
ists, 6 workingmen, and 5 tradesmen. 

A non-agression treaty between Soviet Russia and 
Poland to run three Woke was signed July 25, 1932, 
Ph eerenniod a fees OB May 5, 1934. ra ten-year 

penonace w ermany was sign mn Jan. 
26, 193 hb : a ae 


Foreign Countries—Poland. 


A concordat with the Vatican was arranged in 
February, 1925, and laws were passed to improve 
the condition of the Jews. 

Military training for every able-bodied man on 
reaching the age of 21 is compulsory; service in the 
active army for two years is followed by 18 years in 
the reserve and 10 in the territorial army. The 
strength of the army in 1934 was 17.905 officers and 
248,110 men. The air personnel numbered 7,919 
officers and men. The defense estimates, 1934-35 
were 768,000,000 zlotys. The Committee on General 
Defense, presided over by the President, consists of 
the Premier, the Ministers of Military Affairs, Inte- 
rior, Foreign Affairs and Finance, and the General 
Inspector of the Army who in case of war takes the 
chief command. That post, long filled by Marshal 
Pilsudski, was, on his death, May 12, 1934, given to 
Gen. Edward Rydz-Smigly, who was promoted to 
Field Marshal in November 1936. 

Poland is making a strong fight to eradicate illit- 
eracy, and its educational program provided for 
compulsory education for all children under sixteen 
years. Sufficient school buildings and trained teach- 
ers have yet to be provided. Elementary schools 
in 1934-35 numbered 27,757 with 4,654,894 pupils 
and 81,764 teachers; secondary schools, 770, with 
166,090 pupils and 13,192 teachers. There were 187 
teachers’ colleges, with 11,983 students, and 714 
rofessional schools with 70,710 students. The six 

portant universities with the number of students 
in 1984-35 are: Warsaw, 9,402; Lwow, 6,018; Cra- 
cow, 6,666; Poznan (Posen), 5,170; Wilno (Vilna), 
3,562; and Lublin, 935. Warsaw and Lwow have 
large polytechnic institutes, with 4,257 and 2,559 
Students respectively. 

American investments in Poland were estimated 
by the Department of Commerce in 1930 to be $177,- 
323,000, of which $124,130,000 were in governmental 
and municipal securities. 

The Polish Government in April, 1923, adopted 
a new unit of value, the ‘‘zloty,’”’ equivalent. to a 
gold pene (=19.3 cents). The Polish mark fell 
eavily in sympathy with the German mark, but 
was stabilized on April 28, 1924, at 1,800,000 paper 
marks to the zloty. 

The zloty dropped, reaching 12.87 cents on Jan. 1, 
1926; 9.58 on May 1; but recovered until the average 
for 1926, was 11.18: there it was maintained in 1932. 
The 1933 average was 14.41 cents. The new par 
is 18.99 cents and the zloty averaged 18.85 cents in 
1934, and 18.88 cents in 1935. On Oct. 30, 1936, it 
was 18.83 cents. 

,The Bank of Poland was opened Apr. 28, 1924, 
with a capital of 100 million zlotys. It has the sole 
right to issue notes for 20 years. Circulation on 
June 30, 1936, was 1,019 million zlotys with a cover 
of 370 million zlotys in gold. There were 403 million 
zlotys of State notes in circulation. Foreign ex- 
change control and an embargo on gold was decreed 
on April 17, 1936. r 

The State debt, Dec. 31, 1935, was 4,756.8 million 
zlotys, of which 3,282 million zlotys was foreign, 


and on this service suspended temporarily on June, 


26, 1936; the internal debt was 1,087.2 million zlotys 
funded, and 3,87.6 millien zlotys floating. 

Post office and other savings bank deposits, Jan. 1, 
1936, aggregated 1,330 million zlotys. 


Recent budgets in zlotys are: 


Fiseal Year. Revenues. Expenditures. 
1930-31 (actual)....... 3,038,737,000 2,940,922.000 
1931-32 (actual)... ....2,262,105,000 2,466,129,000 
1932-33 (actual) ....... 1,334,000,000 2.002.000, 
1933-34 (actual)....... 1,869,046,000 2,206.375,000 
1934-35 (actual). ..... 1,939,600,000 2,175,700, 
1935-36 (actual). ..... 1,957,928,000  2,204,948,000 
1936-37 (estimated) . . .2,221,289,000 2,221,204,000 


In the budget for 1935-36 758,734,000 zlotys is for 
oe Minister of War, and in 1935-36, 759,750,000 
otys. 


Foreign trade in thousands of zlotys was: 


Imports Expo: 
TODS okie oa cistnaalen ieee’ 3,112,555 2,813,359 
POSOe.Y AAS ch Sousa eat ceiae ciate retest 2,433, 
TOS] Sine oveg iktae achat. whi 1,468, 1,878,597 
TOSS cscs ce waraeiaee Seen mee H 1,083,802 
TOSS Oe ce ee 6.994 959.643) 
DOB. rei s tc ees iy ene 797,285 975,615 
ROSS WA: WR e eee 859,547 5,040 


Trade of Poland and Danzig with the United 
States was: 


Cal. Year ™ rts 
aks) fap Fae enone 8 Serene $16,356,285 $ "852,882 
LQSO eig st ac ssi poterk salen eRe See 9,002,330 2,837,632 
LOS Literals aga°d <4 Gite ene ne 4,588,882 954,44 
et cobeatntars &y nes. a 7,108,136 1,255.8. 
LOSB ig ureters od eae Me 15,113,975 2,685,564 
ESD Mats Alerts ss eee 8,873,238: 5,648,362 
GABE ik speed ving alee hee 24,485,703 9,811,312 


- one-third of the land is 


: este increased 
‘percent 
three 


UBLIC OF | 


Goa, India, 


‘ sia, ina, 4 

8,972. Grand total, 965,754. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 1, 1930; Continental 

* 6,234,529; the Azores, 253.596; Madeira, 210,220: 
total, 6,698,345. Estimated, Dec. 31, 1935, 

7,260,000. 

CAPITAL, Lisbon, census ef 1930, 594,390; other 
cities, Oporto, 232,380; Setubal, 37,074; Coimbra, 
27,333; Funchad (Madeira), 24,687. 

President, Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Car- 
mona, assumed office Nov. 29, 1926. Elected 
President Mch. 25, 1928; term four years, extended 
to six by decree in 1932. Re-elected unanimously 
for seven years on Feb. 17, 1935. 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Dr. An- 
tonio de Oliveira Salazar, July 4, 1932. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Armindo Rodriguez 
Monteiro. 

Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 
Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its area is 34,254 squ&re miles, a httle 
larger than the State of Maine. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands, in the North Atlantic, are politically 
an integral part cf the republic. The country is 
mountainous and welJ watered to the north. About 
cultivated. Vineyards 
abound, and wines. olive oil and fruit are largely 

roduced. Wine-making is the chief industry. 

orests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19 
per cent. of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annual production is 140,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral wealth, but is undeveloped because of a 
searcity of coal and poor transportation. The sardine 
fisheries are important; 39,508 tons were exported in 
1935; 34,410 in 1934; and 29,274 tons in 1933. Hides 
and wool are also exported. é 

Portugal has, 1934, 2,149 miles of railroads of 
which 843 are state owned. The output of electrical 
power in 1935 was 355,621,698 kwh. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 
of 160 steamships of 225,317 gross tonnage; 38 motor 
ships of 12,967 gross tonnage, and 59 sailing vessels 
of 16,447 gross tonnage. In 1934, 9,437 vessels of 
29,005,528 tons entered the ports (continental and 
islands). In 1935, 2,275 steamships of 11,882,636 
tons entered the port of Lisbon, 119 being cruising 
ships carrying 53,315 tourists. 

Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth. 
century. was a kingdom until Oct. 5, 1910, when 
a revolution drove King Manoel II. from the throne 
and proclaimed a republic. From the overthrow 
of King Manoel to Sept., 1931, the republic wit- 
nessed 23 uprisings, some successful and others not; 
but none with much loss of life. 

The new constitution of 1934 replacing that 
adopted by plebiscite in 1933 provides some features 
of “Corporative State.”’ At the election Dec. 16, 
1934, only one list of candidates selected by Govern- 
ment committees was presented. Republicans and 
Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90 members 
each for four be were reais = the 
National Assembly, to exerc legislative and finan- 

rect election by heads of families 


, consisting of the Premier, the Presidents of the 

at nal eacably and the Supreme Court, the 

the Vice-President of the Su- 

éme Council of Public Administration and five 
members named by the President. 

The army is raised by pe om and numbers 
ee Hse his of 620,000. The navy per- 
sonnel a ' 

The dominant reiigion is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom of ee tee sas cpp is Fase 

ally compulsory; the republic has 
eines terest in education, but the 
There are 


of illiteracy is about 55. 
versities with 5,640 students. 


The escudo is the unit of currency, old par being 
8.05 ‘cents. Average of exchange in 1931 was 4.24 


sia 


ec 
i 


.escudos. Bank notes in circulation, on June 30, — 


ECOREUG RUG Te ee a 
ents; 1932, 3.2 cents; 1933, 3.92 cents, The Min. _ 


ister of Finance decreed on June 1, 1931, the stabiliza- _ 
tion of the escudo at 110 to the pound sterling (4.413 
cents), effective July 1. The new par is 7.48 cents. 
Tt av 4.61 cents in 1934; 4.46 cents in 1935, 
and stood at 4.436 cents on Oct. 3, 1936. 


Recent budgets, in escudos (000 omitted), are: ‘ 
Revenues, Expenditures. 

POROLGT fia TREN deine cies & 2,104,242 2,098, 46. 
Rie or Eee a 2,007,00 1,857,001 
ROS 2-38 vee ye eas a8 Sox 2,031,000 1,948, FT 
2 ee 2 he ee 2,213,987 2,212,001 r, 
FOSS-BB. LSM taki i 2,177,670 2,176,020 
POSE: ro eeeantta nats 1,924,780 « 1,932,470 


The budget year was changed from July I-June 
30 to the calendar year and the budget for July i- 
she = 1935, was fixed at 50% of the 1934-35 

udget. , ‘2 

The budget surpluses during the last seven anda 
half years amounted to 1,157,090,000 escudos and 
the Treasury balance, on March 31, 1936, was 792,- 
550,000 escudos. ih 4 } 


The total debt, Sept. 30, 1935, was 6,756,438,040 


1936, Were 2,053 million escudos with a gold cover — 
of 510 million eseudos and 518 million eseudos in — 
4 2 


ear. 
SOLOW Ss Sat cele 2,528,606 
HUSO LS Ds SOI Blo Rao ee 2,405, 72. 
eS re a Ra eo 1,734,101 
WEBRSS LES ok os Ren ped 1,856, 
Le ay ee ee SS 2,277,000 
BOSE ioe 5 OS 5 Far le ee 1,966,285 
IDES 8,92 OST. gs ELK oid 2,218,785 . 
Trade of Portugal with the United States wa: 
Cal. Year, ports 
Do aathetsmmic ugh a rea eee ein $15,134,718 
ROSY cats oak se ees 12,069,416 
WOOD oro hoe wales 2 pete adore aes 5,682,8 
FOS? nn he acne oe ence 4,613,689 
TOSS © a3 Boe sed ence Genie 5,807,589 J 
1b ne ee ee 7,908,731 4,137, 


ROS ear age KE Se Ne 10,836,713  3,644,3: 


544,337 
Trade of the Azores and Madeira Islands with 
the United States was: + 
‘al. Year. 


4. " 


Imports, 
WSS sl ibis s Soe weese eee $1,031,456 
FOSEH F557 ce. 2 doe etame 1,292,726 
DOS Lie ~ «cs ens 5 osha ae 324,97 
BOSE SicaRe «eps cts Sele ae ee 107,09 
1) a eae be eg 156,364 
ADS ra asia oe. a: cies c a= Woe eee 254,938 
Ese es wes ste ae. a > tee eee 413,935 
Portuguese Colonial Possessions. hs > 
Asiatic. & y 


“ 
Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, P. in) 
on the Malabar coast; Damao, near Bomb; 
Diu, a small island 140 miles from Damao: 
1,469 square miles; population, 570,426. Salt 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese 
Mormugao, where there are twenty mines. Ma 
ganese imported into the United States for ste 
making as an essential. The 1935-36 budget 
estimated to balance at 6,395,637 rupees. Import 
1934, were valued at 14,268,563 rupees; expo 
were 2,784,880 rupees, and were chiefly, coconut: 
fish, spices, caju-nuts, salt and copra. i. a = 
. Macao, China, is on an island of the same nam 
at the mouth of the Canton River; it has 157,1' 
population (1927), 3,864 of which were ae e 
the rest Chinese; a military foree of 488 natives 
The budget for 1935-36 balanced at about $3,1 
445. Imports, 1934, about $15,020,349; 
6,248,000. In 1934, 2,647 steamers of 1, 
tons entered the port. re Bi 
Portuguese Timor is the eastern part 
Malay island of that name, off the north ¢ 
Austr: Holland having the western part. 
area is 7,330 square miles and the population in 193 
was 474,363. The 1931-32 budget was: Revenu 
1,310,769 escudos; expenditures, 1,309,531 escudos. 
‘ports are coffee, sandalwood, sandal root, cop ra ; 
African. Poe. "e 


Ex 
and wax. 
The Cape Verde [slands, in the North Aelanste <. 
Longitude 25°, Latitude 15°, are 14 in number. _ 
total area is 1,511 square miles and the populatio 
153,700, of which about 4,800 are white. C 
products are coffee, medicinal products, hides, 
and lee The budget 1933-34 was: Reveni 
20,927,570 escudos; dg dor 20,915,050 eseudo 
Imports, 1933, 46,860. escudos; exports, 2,640,0 

In 1933, 3,986 vessels of 3,582,941 
entered the port of San Vincente, an important coa' 
ing station, and 10,900 tons of salt were expor i 
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Porttiguese Guinéa, on the coast of Senegambia, 
chief port Bissau, has an area of 13.944 square miles 
and a population (1930) of 364,929. In 1934 imports 
were 19,857,199 eseudos; exports, chiefly rubber, wax, 
oils, ivory and hides, 22,222,732. The budget for 
1934-35 was balanced at 20,283,802 escudos. 

The islands of S. Thome (pop. 58,907) and Prin- 
_cipe (pop. 4,938), about 125 miles off the west coast 
of Africa in’ the Gulf of Guinea, form a province 
under a Governor. Chief products are cacao, goffee, 
rubber and cinchona; exports 33,186,334 escudos in 
1932, and imports, 19,165,250 escudos. The budget 
for 1931-32 was; Fevenue, 10,729,842 escudos; ex- 

nditure, 19,700,698 escudes. 
pean gold, oealese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a High Commissioner, 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 484,800 square miles. 

In 1928 the capital was moved from unhealthy 
Loanda where it had been for 350 years to Nova 
Lisboa, nearly a mile above sea level and 225 miles 
inland on the railway, ‘ 

The native population numbered 3,098,281 in 
1935; and there are about 40,000 Europeans, of whom, 
90% ate Portuguese. There were 70 government 
primary schools. ( 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. There 
are large deposits of malachite, copper, iron and 
salt, and gold has been found. 

Imports, 1933, 175,970 contos (£1,600,000); ex- 
ports, 246,864 contos (£2,244,000). Portugal sup- 
plies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 

In 1933. 2p pe enebipe of 427,512 net tons 
entered the port 6f Loanda. The mileage of the rail- 
way from Lobito to Beira, Mozambique is 2,920. 

The unit of currency is the Angolar, which equals 
one éscudo; a thousand is known as a conto. The 
par of exchange with Great Britain is 110 Angolares 
equal £ (one conto being about £9). It has steadily 
maintained tiis par with the pound sterling. 

The budget for 1933-34 was balanced at 152,778 
contos; and that for 1932-33 at 142,960 contos. The 
public debt, Jan. 1, 1934, was 930,284 contos (about 
£8.457,000). 

While the output of diamonds in 1933 was 373,625 
earats, the stock on hand was large and 483,448 
carats valued at 70,425 contos were exported, all to 
Belgium. The Government's share in the profits 
was £109,000. 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa just below the capital, Lou- 
rehco Marques.. To the west lies the Union of 
South Africa ind Rhodesia (British). On the north 
is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, but 
surrendered to the British Noveniber, 1919; over 
400 square miles of that territory, the Kionga 
Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,657 square miles, and a 
population in 1930 of 3,995,831, of which 35,570 
were i fey The budget estimate for receipts 
and expenditures for 1931-32 was 313,618,127 escudos 
($14,000,000). Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts. 
and b7eswax. Coal deposits exist, It has vast natural 
resources practically untouched. 

Railroads are being pushed, the most important 
line being the Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, 347 miles, 
_ of which 57 miles is in Portuguese territory; 460 miles 

are under State Administration; 425 miles are in 
. Mozambique Company's territory. 

In 1934, 2,731 steamers of 10,044,965 tons entered 
the ports of the Colony, and of these, 641 steamers 
of 3,357,810 entered the port of Beira. 

Imports in 1934 were valued at 293,945,096 
escudos; and exports, 1934, 202,902,866 escudos. 

Trade of Mozambique and Portuguese Africa 
With ne United States was: - 
Cal. Year. 


Imports. E i 
1 SE a $8.904,617 2 000. 3 
OCT MOINES eee ee 7,138,3 1,614,543 
a 5,326,925 8,683 
PSST RS Gol Wi eae va 2,717,928 1,394,877 
Rr eae bm piarae as ,104,308 2,055,024 
SEES Sires bc ts, os. sks 5,402,376 2,743,531 
LCG tis artoeyso eld are 5,917,522 ,804,846 

ROUMANIA, KINGDOM OF 

AREA, 113,886 squaré miles; Pre-war 


Bessarabia, 17,151 sq. m.; 
Bukovina, 4,032 
» 8,566 sq. m.; 


Foreign Countries—Portugal; Roumania. 
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Transylvania, 3,343,220; Bukovina, 890,087; 
ChisanaeMiramutest, 1,434,188; and The Banat, 
942,726. ' : O52 

ORF aba? pepe tes pop., census of Jan. 1, 1935, 
639,789; Other cities, , 
615: ‘Cernauti, 111,075; Jasi,, 1047292; Gal 
101,055, and 30 others exceeding 20,000. C 
stantza, the Black Sea port, has 59;607. 

King, Carol. II, born Oct. 16, 1893, eldest son of 
King Ferdinand (died July 20, 1927) and Queen 
Marie, Princess of ag ape and Gotha, grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, born Oct. 29, 1875. 
He married Princess Helen of Greece, March 
10, 1921 and was divorced June 21; 1928. Heir. 
Crown Prince Michael, born Oct. 25, 1921, and 
King under a regency from July 20, 1927 to June 
6, 1930.. His present title is Grand Voyvoda of 
Alba Julia. 

Premier and Minister for Armaments, George Tataras- 
co, Oct. 2, 1934. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, Victor Antonescu. 

Minister of Finance, M. Cancecov. 


Crown Prince Caroj, who had renounced bis right 
of succession to the Roumanian throne Dec. 31, 1925, 
and who had been divorced by his wife, Princess 
Helen of Greece on June 21, 1928, returned from 
France where he had enjoyed asylum to Bucharest 
by airplane June 6, 1930, was welcomed by Parlia- 
ee the people, most of the ministers and his 

rother. 

Parliament declared null and void all acts relating 
to his abdication and recognized him as King de jure 
since the death of his father, July 20, 1927. é took 
the oath of fealty to the constitution and was pro- 
claimed Carol II. His son Michael, the boy King 
for three years, was proclaimed Grand Voyvoda of 
Alba Julia. 
but she remained unreconciled and refused annul- 
ment of their divorce. 

Since he took up his royal duties there have been 
a dozén cabinet crises; and one Premier, 3 
Lueas, was assassinated (Dec. 29, 1933). 
rivalry runs strongly. 

Roumania, whose history began ds a Roman 
solony. was formed within Nags fae Foght by 
the union of the Danubian principalities Wallachia 
and Moldavia; in 1861; proclaimed its independence 
May 10, 1877, during the Russo-Turkish War, and 
was so confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 
losing Bessarabia, however, to Russia. The World 
War resulted in the return of Bessarabia, the addi- 
tion ef Transylvania from Hungary and of Bukovina 
with part of the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based on 
ethnological grounds. 


OD- 


Georges 
Party 


the U.S. R. R.. were resiimed. 


& Roumania, Greece 
Yugo-Slavia and Turkey have fo: - 


rmed the Balkan 


Pact for non-aggression and the maintenance of peace. _ 


A new Constitution on March 27, 1923, replaced 
the Constitutions of the several countries which 
before had Constitutions—Old Roumania, ora- 
bia, Transylvania and Bukovina. It provides 
Senate, partly composed of ex-officio members and 


nepreseokayan of minorities.” | Mineral and other 
subsoil products are nationalized. Special fran- 
chises and monopolies are forbidden. The i 
istration centralized. It carries a sweeping bill 


of rights. 
. Roumania is bounded on the north by H I 
Céechoslovakia and. Poland, on the east by the 
J ie (Russia) and the Black Sea, on the south by 
ulgarid and Serbia, and on the west by Yugo-Slav 
Now YOR aid New tess, for, S00° aie 
ew Jersey. ‘or : 
Bish Wn Re keg Ae 
co) ‘om. nitza he Black : 
it flows through Roumania. The Bibisier i hs its 
hortheast boundary for’ 300 miles. e Carpathian 
eye nha ee oo ree to Bae fe, une middle 
" mtry, whence the Transylvan‘ 
extend 200 miles due west. These Mout vaing Toned 


the old western boundary. 


granary" of Europe, “Souraihs at the Sonntag 8 
‘one. ‘our- of the j 
engages in agriculttire and stock-rai: : Po 8 aa 


ot 
tilled land in 1934 amounted to 33,140,647 
(44.7% of the whole surface of the country) of Wien 


27,242,818 acres are sown to cereals. 


the last_250. 


Princess Helen, was declared Queen, ~ 


Lett el -y else 
iy 


: 


. 


— 


The acreage and harv: i 
omitted) has been: See ee ere O00 
1934. 1935. 


Acres. M. Tons. Acres. M. Tons. 
7,605.1 2,083.5 8,491.9 2,624.7 

-.. 901.4 211.0 713.8 323.2 
12,362.83 4,846.2 12,767.4 5,379.2 
1329.9 871.3 ,077. 923.8 
,042.7 563.3 1,968.6 593.7 
543.4 2,050.0 548.3 2,045.0 


Under the land reforms carried through since the 
armistice, 13,099 properties, totaling 14,461,995 
acres. had undergone expropriation by Feb. 15, 1923. 
In Old Roumania 1,000,000 peasants; in Transyl- 
vania, 540,000: in Bukovina. 55,000, and in Bes- 
Sarabia, 557,016, all who were entitled to it, had re- 
ceived land by 1929. 

Of the jorest land 7.390,000 acres are State prop- 
erty of which 2,194,000 are in the Government 
ad tion and 5,196,000 are managed by pri- 
vate companies under State supervision. Public 
institutions own 3.301.000 acres while 7,531,000 
are private property. The Ministry of Agriculture 
places the value of the Roumanian forests at $347,- 
421,000, the value of arable land at $412,654,000, 
and the value of livestock at $496.000,000. Fisheries 
produce annually about $121,954,000. 

Lignite underlies a vast area. Mineral production, 
in metric tons (000 omitted) has been: 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
BARTHES 6 in 5, cm 1,464 1,314 Leas 1,656 
Bit coal....... 188 4,197 228 267 
Steel ingots 103 145 175 213 
ee ee 288 278 309 325 
Petroleum, bbls54,160 50,971 62,063 61,371 
Nat.gas,Mem. 1,456 1,594 1,814 1,914 


The census of industries (except petroleum), Dec. 
31, 1932, returned 3,524 establishments, employing 
132,389 workers, 19,920 administrative workers, 
with a capital of 40,549.2 million lei. 

The Roumanian merchant marine, July 1, 1936, 
consisted of 32 steamers of 90,711 tonnage. Rou- 
mania has 33 ports on the Danube, and the to e 
cleared from Danube ports through Sulina in 1934 
was 803,935 (1,015,065 in 1934). There entered 
Constantza, the chief port on the Balck Sea, in 1935, 
vessels of 4,904,360 net tonnage. eo: 

The European Commission of the Danube, estab- 
lished in 1856, with sovereign powers over the navi- 
gation of that river, had its seat at Galatz. 

The Government in June, 1929, let a contract to a 
Swedish neering firm to construct a navigable 
eanal 52 les long from Bucharest to the Danube 
with harbor works there, which, with electric works, 
will cost about $12.000.000. : 

The railroad bridge over the Dneister connecting 
Bessarabia with the Ukraine, blown up by the re- 
treating White Russian forces in 1919, was rebuilt 
when relations with Soviet Russia were restored and 
reopened Oct. 18, 1935. 
eountries was resumed. Ro 
miles of State-owned railways, and in Transylvania 
are some privately owned lines. There are 79,811 
miles of highways of which 8,101 are national and 
23,600 automobiles. 

A new mining law was promulgated July 4, 1924, 
whereby foreign companies are given ten years to 
transfer up to 55 per cent. eir stock 
manian nat 


ple in in the tariffs for protection have been 
able increases e 's for pro 

made. The capital invested is estimated at $170,- 
000.000, of which 75 per cent. is foreign. 

Military service is compulsory. In 1933 the effec- 
tive strength of the army was 14,649 officers and 
231,426 men. There is a small navy of guard ships. 

The 1930 census returned: Orthodox Catholics, 
Greek Cone ea 000; 


ants, 392,200; itarians, 72, 

Moslems, 156,000; others, 160,000. 
ship is assured. Orthodox clergy are paid by_the 
State, other clergy be subventioned. The Jews 
in 1928, for the first e, Teceived a subsidy of 


Education is free and compulsory “‘wherever 
there are schools’’. In 1952-35 there were 14,890 
elementary schools with 37,990 teachers and 2,171,- 
196 pupils; 729 Beery schools, and 25 higher 
educational institutions with 10,000'students. There 

four universities having 1,288 professors and 


31,916 students. 


Foreign Countries—Roumania; El Salvador. 
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The lei is the unit of currency. The pre-war gold 
par was 19.3 cents; the exchange in 1926 was 0.46 
cents; 0.60 cents in 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 
1932. In 1933 it averaged 0.78 cents. The new par 
is 1.01 cents; it averaged 1 cent in 1934 and 0.93 
cents in 1935. It was 0.782 cents on Oct. 30, 1936. 

The bank note circulation on June 30, 1936, was 
22,268 million lei, with a gold reserve at home of 
9.389 million lei, gold held abroad, 1.691 million lei. 
And other foreign assets of 232 million lei. 

The public debt, April 1, 1935 was 99,700 million 
lei of which 80,400 was external. 

American investments in Roumania, 1930, are 
officially estimated at $25,211,000. 

Ordinary budgets in millions of lei have been: 


Revenues. Expenditures 
1931-32 (actual) ....2.....4% 4,240 33,962 
1932-33 (actual)............. 17,848 8,949 
1933-34 (actual). ............ 18,364 1,219 
1934-35 (actual)... 0... 0.6605 18,809 19,845 
1935-36 (estimated).......... 18,816 19,844 
1936-37 (estimated).......... 22,972 22,972 
_ Imports and exports in thousands of lei were: 
Year. - Imports Exports. 
FBG Fh Sis Us TAka dete dee he ee 29,896,504 28,914,934 
LES Rove Saree baa Rs 23,044,163 28,522,028 
A Te PEE Berea eee» 15,754,000 22,197,000 
i ee Se Soe et tee 12,011,000 16,721,000 
POSS fa t.9e 5 Stare Gale ROE 11,742,000 LTA, 
ee OE eee Poe ee 13,095,971 13,612,988 
WISC iain 2 Od SE Aste eee 10,420,000 16,471,000 

Trade with the United States was: - 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
1929. . $9,794,775 $558,826 
1930 4,919,911 314,191 
1931. . 2,235,716 564,488 
1932. 1,260,327 921,091 
1933 1,695,866 402,787 
1934, 3,546,05. 


182,244 
1,097,992 
EL SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 13,173 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1930, 1,459,578; estimated, 

Dec. 31, 1932, 1,522,186. 1 
CAPITAL, San Salvador, population, 98,455. Other 

cities: Santa Ana, 78,321; San Miguel, 41,453. 
President, Gen Maximilliano Martinez, 1935-39, 

elected Jan. 13-16, 1935. 

El Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 
duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles long and 
its average breadth 60 miles. It is about the size 
of the State of New Jersey. Along the sea is a 
narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior is a plateau 
about 2,000 feet above sea level, containing a number 
of voleanic cones. Earthquakes are frequent; that 
of June 8, 1917, destroyed much of the capital and 
three other towns; even rea damage was done 
to the capital on April 28, 1919. It has luxuriant 
forests and abundant mineral deposits, which are 
undeveloped. Mestizos and Indians form two- 
thirds of the population. 

El Salvador is a one-crop country. Its prosperit; 
depends upon the sale of its coffee, which has a hig! 
reputation; about 90% goes to Germany. About 
234,650 acres are devoted to coffee; there are about 
118,800,000 trees. The exports in the coffee season, 
Nov. 1, 1934-Oct. 31, 1935, amounted to 109,636,0 
. Of this 55,847,000 Ibs. went to the United States, 
and 14,321,300 Ibs. to Germany. Coffee formed 
96% in value of all the exports in 1933, and 95% in 
1934. The United States took 21% of the exports 
in 1934 and supplied 48% of the imports. Henequen 
and balsam are also exported. 


Direct American investments are estimated at ~ 


$26,466,000. 

Under the Constitution of 1924, modified last in 
1886, a President for four years and single chamber 
of 70 deputies for a year are elected by universal 
suffrage. The President appoints a ministry of four 
members. The dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 

The army numbers 2,000 with reserves of 25,000. 

The government is carrying on an intensive cam- 
paign to reduce illiteracy. In 1933 there were 1,145 
schools with 1,700 teachers and 52,465 pupils. 
Education is free and compulsory. 

A three-power agreement pledging the Govern- 
ments of El Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras to a 
common policy in matters of general concern in 
Central America was signed in May, 1927. 

The colon (=50 cents) is the unit of currency. 

In 1929 the connec’ 
finished to Zacapa and through transportation 
opened from Cutuco, the harbor San Salvador on 


the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific to Puerto Barrios, 


Guatemala on the Atlantic side. 


link in the railroad was” 


. 22° 2 ire. 


aes )—- aie ell 
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Of a well planned system of arterial surfaced 
highways totaling 1,476 miles, 684 were completed 


in 1928. 
, Recent budgets (in colones) were: 


Year: Revenues. Expenditures: 
DUO. ee on M04 ROG PER *, .15,878,950 IS 36.031 
PARGHRES,. Forties Geen WS S's 14,930,447 15,472,169 
PUR SG sos Lil cats yah Goa 19,239,140 15,952,868 
DURIROG =F ice. Ci ds . 14,478,000 17,675,000 


The public debt, Dev. 31, 1984, was: External, 
38,817,000 colones; internal, 10,202,000 colones. 

Service on the debt was temporarily suspended on 
Feb. 29, 1932, and was résumed in 1936. The country 
left the gold standard Oot, 7, 1931. 

Imports and exports, in colones, for the past four 


years have been: Imports. Exports. 
TOMO ic vsistiede se + 6,0. 90,218,000 36,831,000 
. 28,905,000 27,315,000 
. 14,607,000 22,725,000 
cn .000 13,961,000 
= | 33,428 20,296,455 
..». 20,477,676 24,048,875 


‘Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Yeur. 
Ug ae) TO eee $8,050,019 
4,456,893 
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Imports. 


SAN MARINO, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 38 sq. m. Frontier line, 24 miles. 
POPULATION, cénsus of Sept, 1932, 13,948. 

San Marino, situated in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Ttaly, claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. Its treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy, coneluded June 28, 1907, Was re- 
vi in 1921. It has an extradition treaty with the 
United States and other countries. Agriculture 
and stock raising are practically the only industries. 

San Marino is governed by a Great Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, tivo of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a termi of 
six months. t maintains a military force of 39 
officers and 950 men. Revenué and expenditures for 
1935-36 were balanced at 4,390,205 lire and for 1984- 
fist 3,957,499 lire. There is no public debt. It has 

own coinage and postage stamps. 

Fascists gained control on Sept 1, 1932, by eleet- 
ing, a majority of the council. 

t is reachéd by carriage of motor from Rimint 
15 miles away. An electric railway 20 miles long 
was completed in 1932. 


SIAM. KINGDOM OF 


ARTA, 198,189 sq. m,, of which about 32,810 sq. m. 
are in the Malay Peninsula, 

POPULATION, census of 1929, 11,506,200; by races, 
Siamese, 10,493,304; Chinese, "445.274: Indians 
and Malays, 379,618; Cambodians, 60,668; Anna- 

tes, 5,321; Shans, 27,505; Burmese, 4,880; 
uropeans and Americans, 1,920; Japanese. 295; 
others, 87,422. Estimated, 1934, 12,699,000. 

CAPITAL, Bangkok, population, 1929, 931,170. 

pe. nade Mohidet,, born 193) peccweare Pre 
unele, King Praja , When he ca 
March 2, 1935, after alana since Nov. 20, 1925. 

bigeye during the minority of the King, Prince 
ditya, Gen. Yodhin, and Chow Phys Yamaraj. 

President of State Courcil, Col. Phya Phahol Phol- 
phayuha Sena, Nov., 1934. 

ee for Foreign Agairs, Luan Pradit Manud- 


arm. 
Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma 
(British Tiidia) ori the northwest and west and 
French Ind6-China on the northeast and east, and 
the Guilt of Stam, which is part of the China Sea 
on the south and east, 
of the dus eninsula 
Malay States (British). 
Abotit 256,000 neres h a i 
i acres have undet water sin 4 
Bangkok, the capital, fithe delta of the Menam, 
well- city, drained and cleaned, 


( ed wi 
Pete UE There 
4 or ts er 
pi 
ex ° n amount 
45 161 metric tons, valued at £417,164. dl 
'The chief product is rive, the staple fodd of the 
people and heavily exported. The harvest in 1 6 
Was 4,716,000 metric tons from 5,181,200 acres; in 


1984-35, 5, 
in 1933-34, 4,938,452 tons from 
Chief exports were: 


1932-83. 

Met.tons. $000. Met. tons. 0%. 

RBA 1,645,701. 31,086 1,637,281 27,379 
3,376 | 14,547 8,099 

1 11,369 779 

651 


5,184 tons from 8,457,280 acres; and 
we 8,113,276 acres. 


Rubber. i 
Gold Bullion. ........ 


: 1934 (seven months), 8,750. metrie tons (19,- 
285,000 Ibs.) and each year to 1938, 15,000. ; 

The lives! ok ope ef 1934 returned: Domesti- 
cated elephants, 10,632; pores 331,388; bullocks, 
5,461,957; buffaloes, 5,154,134, 

Mineral resources are extensive and inelude coal, 
iron, manganese, tungsten, antimo and qnick- 
silver. Exports of tin ere in 1931-33 amounted to 
15,630 metric tons valued at 13,433,267 bahts, and in 
1930-31, 16,633 tons. Under the tin restriction pro- 
zram of the world’s principal procuesion countries 

jam consented to inclusion with a quota of 10,000 
tons a year beginning Sept. 1, 1931. The revenue 
from 9 export of tin has been well over $1,125,000 
annually. : ; 

In 1934, 1,145 vessels of 1,492,240 tons entered 
the pas of Bangkok. There were, on Oct. 31, 1935, 
1,875 mileés of railways and 104 miles under construc- 
tion. The southern line gives through ttaffic via 
Padang Besar ta Singapore, 1,188 miles away. 

Stam, one of the last of the absolute monarchies, 
underwent a well planned, smooth and bloodless 
revolution on. June 24, 1932. It was aimed at the 
elders of the Royal House, of the government, and 
of the army who have opposed the a in bas goo 
ing hisregime. The King on June 29, 1932, signed the 
new constitution declaring a limited monarchy; full 
franchise for the people, and an elected parliament 
with full powers and to which the ministers are to be 
responsiblee® 
. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, had trouble with 
both the Communistie and the Reactionary elements 
of his country. When in England awaiting an oper- 
ation on his eyes, the government, which had by a 
coup seized power, presented to him a measure taking 
away the royal perogative of the power of life and 
death. He refused to sign it as it put the power into 
the hands of ministers who might be ruthless. e 
abdicated, and the throne passed to his 11-year-old 
Prince Ananda Mahidol, at school in 


Every able-bodied man serves in the army. The 
navy has 5,000 active and 20,000 reserve men. In 
1929 there were over 43,000 Boy Scouts. Siam is a 
rude Whe prealtion eon. tn 109 

m > re! -_ In 1930 there 
were 16,571 temples tS ee Sehools 
are controlled by the Minister of Edutation, except- 
ing those for military, naval, and legal training. 
some which are under royal patronage. In 1930 
were 613 Government 


teachers and 570,710 pupils; and 961 
wit 1 . The esti- 
0-31, is 3,416,- 


The abt toa : Phe leat, intil 1928) is 
5 unt q 
currency, It {8 a silver eoin 900 a weighing ie 


grammes and equalled 44.24 a 
Fas Kept until Slawn cents at which rate it 


on the gol and > bah 

at cents (eleven to the Mee 3 sterling). The 

pes ayatem, adopted in 1923, was made effective 

ne actual budget for 1983-34 vas: Revenue, 
83.7 million bahts; ex iture, 74 

The estimates for 199885 wert pies pane 


bants. 

The public debt, ail floated in England for publi 
works, on March 31, 1935. Amott to ETS: X . 
Pe vha ls Sia SR patie eR gs a 

7on - RS 
Bangkok water ay eae 
ote circulation, 


Ss p 
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trade through the port o EOk, whith 


Foreign 
Year ise) 85% of the cee in bahts, was: 
928-29. . ; . 189, : 8 
nas na e ee 
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Foreign Countries—El Salvador; San Marino; Siam. 


a with the United States pial 


Cal. Year. 

SULO RNP nea: Pa) e.. <0 ve 3 161. "335 sr Bos 
POSURE OOS. coat. ce ,364,790 

BEB ERNE OS het Pee ELS Stet oe 1,312,826 Besard 
DUR, dire) RE UAS Bet MESH. a. 682,778 56,819 
PURO ee MONT) Sse. sia do 840,522 77,616 
EOIN MAVEN cick aks a Pe 1,616,704 245,277 
RORGe SIAN: cece ere cs 1:7581054 160,881 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SOUDAN 


<Condominium.) 
AREA, 969,600 sq. m. 
POPULATION, estimated, 
natives, 68,804. 
CAPITAL, Khartoumi, ineluding Khartoum North; 
on the Biue Nile; pulation, 1933, 158,183. Below 
on the White Nile, Omdurman, the old Dervish 
eapital, posuistion, 1933, 110,436. 
Governor General, Sir — C) 
K.C.M.G., appointed Oct., 1933. 
High. Commisstoner Sor rnd and ~ ae Sir 
Miles Wedderburn Lampson, K. C. , Jan. 7; 


1934, 5,816,376; non- 


Stewart Symes, 


The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on the 
north, the line being the 22° north latitude; the Red 
Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia on the east, 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 
south, and French Hquatorial Afriea and Libya on 
the west. 

Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Sea on the east, separated 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the ds 
of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the south- 
ern equatorial belt where the soil is richest and 
watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows north through the middle 
of the country; ees Ht Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia pe pore FO to its junction 

at mith ¢ the White Nile to make the 
Nile that ges on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 

at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 

Cairo, and 1,255 feet above sea level. Formerly a 

hot bed of , modern sanitation has eliminatéd 

the ee: 

kine, Sennar Dam, at Makwar, 170 miles south of 

was opened officially by Lord Lloyd, 

Jan “31, iba 1626, Soy its eanalization of 300,000 acres 

‘he dam impounds the water of the 


miles south of Khartoum. vines will hold double 

Sie quantity of water stored by the Aswan Dam 
for the benefit of Egypt and will ultimately irrigate 
000,000 acres. 

The new Kassala railway (217 miles) opens up 
a new region. It is expected the Gash Delta, when 
fully develo’ will produce a minimum of 100,000 
bales of good Egyptian cotton yearly. 


ulation, which was estimated at 9,000,000 
in 198% « dee reased ta 2,000,000 under age AT mis- 
ars Peitocen war, famine and disease. The in- 


885, 

w from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi 
i withdraw Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
es were overthrown by 


On the reconquest 
dan an agreement was signi an. 19, 


ae ae oy 


rt a Poe was Pride. together wi 
mmunition and spirits. The civil 
ee are based on those of Egypt 


hile 1 claims the Soudah as an integral 
part, the ish Gayernes has officially an- 
uniced a§ a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
Houncepandon thé Soudan not tolerate any at- 
tempt to disturb the et iniateation: (See Egypt.) 
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The country has prospered under the Anglo- 
yen tule, though sufferin age caleeivally. ur- 
ing seasons of low water in the Nile and by de- 
pression consequent on the past years of the war 
when the exports of grain and cattle almost ceased. 

The amount of land producitig cotton in 1933-34 
was 320,934 acres, as compared with 335,855 ucves 
in 1931-32, of which about 213,000 acres were 
irrigated, the rest being rainlatid and floodland. The 
export of raw cotton and cottonseed for six calendar 
years was: 


Cotton. Cottonseed. : 
Tons Vatue £E Tons. Value eB. 

1929......30,451 4,583,133 59,800 398,559 
1930. ...., 27,764, 3,040,330 56267 208-746 
Tes Sage 9,005 512,608 47,43 129/110 
Ut SS 8249 2,057,071 94,80 284,242 
1933 24,395 1,396,627 51,068 —180;089 
1934 32,978  2/060,524 56,438 — 113,033 


Rich forests are of great extent. The Soudan is 
the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arabie; 
the export in 1933 was 17,086 tons, valued at. igi Tab. 
333, and in 1934, 21,081 ‘tons, valued at £494,740. 
The United States took 3,192 tons in 1934, and 2,890 
tons in 1933. Hides and skins, cattle, durta, sesame, 
ground nuts, palm nuts, ivory, and dates are other 
important exports, 

Pe Soudan railroad reached Khartoum in R's 

A line from Atbara across the Arabian dese! 
Port Soudan and Suakin on the Red Sea was opened 
in 1906. A bridge has been built over the Bliie Nile 
at Khartoum and another over the White Nile near 
Hillet Abbas. ‘Total mileage was 2,019 in 1983. 

A fleet of Government passenger and freight 
steamers is maintained on the Nile and ow Pep ae 
with a scheduled service coveri 1933, 2,325 miles 
In 1934, 886 vessels of 3,320,662 net itaee called 


The unit of currency is the Egyptian pound, £21 
==$4.943 at old par ie esas averaged $4.33 in 
1933. New par is $5.1 

_Retent budgets ee 


‘at Port Soudan._ 


Year. 
THER, SIGURE. alone ees ae £E6, Sasi, no £E6, ‘ai, 000 
Eaeeh, GCE So se ak 4°69 3,623 4,693,623 
TOS, actual... ... 4,231,797 464, 

2, SOUL. sak oe ee 3,653,394 3,853,798 
1938, actual...,........ 3,631,552 3,621,957 
3994, actual..:......... 3,774,911 $ 749,488 


1935, estimate... .. 4,035,150 4,0 017, 877 
wie ae reserve fund built up from previous surpluses 
drawn uper for £E166,821 in 1931, and for 
tF200, ag in 1932 to meet deficits; as of Dec. 31, 
1934, the fund was £B430,842. 

The funded ed debt, Jan. 1, 1934, was £E15,642,200, 
all for public works, the Sennar dam jue canaliza— 
tion alone requiring about £E10;000,00 

Trade for seven years wei 


beri ‘656 Leet ta 

2,692, hrapeee 

3.160.619 2,605,725 

3,945,149 48,679 

5 5,369,707 4,567,279 

Re-exports i 1934 were £267,977; transit 
£E133,379. 


Trade with the United States, the chief item of 
expnrs being gum arabic, was: 


Imports. Pe orts. 
1999 + Saat ne oe Bees Bee 8,150 Loot 845 
Gan cnirg ghey We eRe ae or 856,470 + 1382’ 125 
BOOS: = Zharee bist eee Oe scree 233,32: 09,69 
2) RE ie et ie ie pea 2 9,030 510,220 
W086 3.20547 te tee. es 132,048 495,577 

SPAIN, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 


Continental ain, 190,050 square miles; 
including the Banaele: and the Canary Islands 
194,783 square miles:,Spanish Colonies in Afri 
including Spanish Morocco, 140,000; total, 334,78: 


OPULATION, official estimate, April Ht, 1933, 


“B78 177 (theludin the Balearic Islands 
368,173, an Canary Islands, pop. Bc 
1873, colonies, weatimdted 897, 000); grand 


ioe, 29,616,177 Bae 
AP ITAL, es pulsation, estimated, Dee. 
M LiL Be 


_ 1933, ther cities, Barcelona, 060, 
yal ‘enc, 341, (52%; geviiia, Bilan, welage: 

9,0: aragoza ee 
ee ia 044: "Granada, Gardeba: 


164, 
112,177, and 32 others exceeding of 360. 
President, Manuel Azana, elected May 11, 1936, for 
a seven year term. 
Premier and Minister of War, Francisco Largo Cabal- 
lero, Sept. 6, 1936. 
Minister of Mi arttie and, Air, Indalecio Prieto. 
inister of Foreign Affdirs, Julio Alvarez del Vayo. 
Minister of Finance, Juan Negrin. 


as 


— 


ee a a ee eee ee ee ee ee a ee ee 


= 


oT ee: 


ee ae ne eee ee 


= 
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The Revolution in Spain became Civil War in | 
1936. Gen. Francisco Franco, Commander of the 
Army in the Spanish Zone of Morocco, left Ceuta, 
landed on July 19, with his command, the Spanish 
Foreign Legion and the Moorish troops, at Cadiz, 
and called for a rising’ of the Right against the Popu- 
lar Front government of the Leftists. Many garri- 
sons and part of the navy joined the revolt which 
spread throughout the western half of the country. 

hey captured, after bitter fighting, Irun, San 
Sebastian and Bilbao in the north on the Bay of 
Biscay and on the French frontier. Catalonia seized 
the moment to again declare itself an Autonomous 
State within the Republic with Luis Companys as 
its Governor-General, but continued to support the 
government with soldiers. 

Portugal was friendly to the Rebels, and of the 
utmost importance to them. So, too, was the support 
ot Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, while Soviet 
Russia backed the Loyalists. The French Govern- 
ment, though sympathetic with tne Popular Front 
government and restraining with difficulty the efforts 
of its own extreme Left element to aid the Loyalists, 
joined vigorously in Great Britain's efforts to pre- 
serve neutrality. 4 

The Rebel generals formally named Franco their 
Generalissimo and declared he weuld be Dictator 
when they captured Madrid. President Azana and 
the Cabinet left Madrid on Noy. 7, and set up the 
government in Valencia. Gen. Franco had invested 
the Capital, which had steadfastly refused to sur- 
render, and by Nov. 15, the Rebels were bombing it 
by airplanes and bombarding it by heavy guns. 

(For day by day account of the progress of the 
Revolution see Chronology, page 156 following.) 


RISE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The first fruit of the Revolution in Spain was won 
when, following the ee De victory of the 
Republicans in the municipal elections, Alfonso 
XIII, King of Spain from his birth, May 17, 1886, 
and Queen Victoria, with the Royal family, went 
into exile on Apr. 14, 1931. A self-formed provisional 
government headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora carried 
on. A Cortes, the first in eight years, was elected 
June 28 and formed itself into a Constituent Assem- 
bly. Zamora was elected President for six years, 
and a constitution adopted on Dec. 9, under which 
Church and State were separated, Church property 
confiscated, education made entirely secular, pro- 
vision made for the division of the large estates 
among the a and other socialistic a made 


eee ee The World Almanac for 1936, pages 
The ensu years were full of ferment. The ex- 


_treme Left, Communists and Anarcho-Syndicalists, 


grew embittered because the voted reforms were not 
put into effect quickly enough. Peasants took direct 
action, seizing estates, strikes and political murders 
increased greatly. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes, and to 
the new one elected Feb. 16, 1936, were returned 
Left parties, 263; Center, 62; Right, 148; giving the 
Leftist ‘(the Popular Front) a clear majority. The 
Cortes at once removed Zamora from the presidency 
for violation of the constitution in dissolving the 
ekg Cortes, and on May 11, Manuel Azana, the 

mier, was elected President for a six-year term. 
Santiago Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist Cabinet 
without participation of the Extremists. 

When Gen. Franco and the Rebel Army landed, 
on July 19, this Cabinet promptly resigned. Giral 
Pereira followed, then there were three ers in 
three days, until on Sept. 6, Francisco Largo Cabal- 
lero, leader of the Communist Workers’ Front, which 
had demanded direct action, formed a Popular 
Front Cabinet with the pledged purpose of putting 
down the rebellion, 

The Associated Press reported, in August, in a 


dispatch sent from Madrid via Paris to avoid censor- 


ship that approximately 80% of the regular Spanish 
forces of 230,000 men had joined the Rebellion, and 
that the Left Front Government was dependent 
upon a hastily organized militia of 500,000 men and 
women mostly raw recruits. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
and by France, on the east and south by the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the British fortified station Gibraltar 
being at the southernmost tip, guarding the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 
‘The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean (capital, 
Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; pOpalaston, 368,173) 
and the Canary Islands (area, 2,807 square miles: 
population, 564,873), in the Atlantic, are provinces 
of ‘Spain: Conte, fortified in Africa, opposite 

area, 5 square miles; population, 39,510), 
is part of the Province of Cadiz. 
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Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain ranges and deficient in rainfall. However, 
88.45 per cent. of the soil is regarded as productive 
or potentially so, crops and fruit being gathered 
from more than one-third of the productive area, 
and a quarter of it is given over to grazing. 

The productive land of Spain comprises nearly 
114,000,000 acres, about 90% of-the total area, but 
only about 56,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
while 60,000,000 acres are pastures and mountains. 
There are 4,638,912 acres in olive orchards and 3,539,- 
636 in vineyards, and 1,244,495 in fruit. 

Recent harvests, in metric tons, have been: 

1932 1933. 1935. 


1934. 
(Thousands of metric tons.) 
Wheat... .5,013.4 3,762.2 5,084.9 4,189.7 
Rye. ._ 658.0 525.9 547.8 485.6 
Bariey 2,886.3 2,177.4 2,818.8 1,982.7 
Oats 830.5 592.0 752.0 540.0 
Maize . 693.1 660.4 787.8 722.6 
ce fe ._ 318.2 295.1 293.6 295.3 
Potatoes......5,025.8 4,881.9 4,821.4 4,836.7 


Beet sugar production was 202,000 metric tons in 
1935; 307,100 tons in 1934; 215,806 in 1933, and 
233,800 in 1932. Wine production was 16,030,000 
hectolitres (422,464,500 U. S. gallons), in 1935; 
21,180,000 in 1934; 19,270,000 in 1933; 20,660,665 
in 1932. Tobacco cultivation was begun in 1931, 
and the crop in 1932 was 13,224,000 Ibs.; in 1933, 
14,336,000 Ibs., and in 1934, 16,309,600 Ibs. Olive 
oil production, 1935, was 385,300 tons, as compared 
with 313,000 tons in 1934; 310,200 in 1933, and 
348,800 in 1932. The yield of oranges, lemons and 
nuts is very large. Silk culture is carried on in 
Valencia and Murcia. 

The census of livestock, 1933, returned: Horses, 
568,147; mules, 1, ,028; asses, 998,866; cattle, 
3,568,625; sheep, 19,093,319; goats, 4,574,860; pigs, 
5,411,535, and camels, 3,730 in the Canary Islands. 
The investment in stock raising is 10,200 million 
La epee with an annual income of about 1,215 million 
pesetas. 

Spain has lJarge mineral wealth. Iron abounds 
with coal, lead, copper, asphalt, tin, wolfram, man- 
ganese, quicksilver, silver, sulphate of soda, salt, 
sulphur, and phosphorus. Platinum has been found’ 

Mining industries in 1934 employed 122,487 men, 
3,512 women and 7,912 boys and gir!s under 18, and 
the value of the output was 463,341,236 pesetas; 
2,380 factories engaged in the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries had a total output valued at 
986,586,363 pesetas. Production for three years, in 
metric tons, was: 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
(Thousands of metric tons) 

CES 4 Sale kee 5 are 5,999 5,932 7,017 

SRI GG Sos 5. Bs eae 301 3 

ron ore, 2 fob J ota es 1,815 2,094 2,633 
Zine (smelter)....... 8.5 8.2 7.6 
Cone (smelter) . . 17.3 13.8 10.8 
(smelter) 88.4 72.9 67.6 

Pig iron.... 339 372 356 

Steel ingots 307 647 580 
Superphosphate: 967 1,033.79" See 


The output of mercury in 1931 was 29,676 metric 


tons, valued at 4,777,661 pesetas; 10,900 tons in 
1932; 10,037 tons, valued at 1,586,926 tas in= 
1933, and 20,235 tons, valued at 3,900,054 pesetas 


in 1934. 

Cotton and woolen goods for domestic use are 
manufactured to a considerable amount, the normal 
employment of cotton spindles being 2,614,000, 
and woolen spindles, 662,000. The Government 
encourages cotton cultivation. Industries represent 
a total capital value of 48,247 million pesetas and 
give an annual return of 7,237 million. . 

Fisheries employ about 15,000 boats and 130,000 
ee sod patch ed 1B ear HE fs 284,482,753 

3 ost important produc sard E 
tuna fish and cod s “= - 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 
of 683 steamships of ,108 gross tonnage; 178 
motor ships of 245,422 gross tonnage, and 50 sailing 
vessels of 11,806 Pte tonnage. In 1935, vessels of 
16,111,000 tons with cargo in the foreign trade en- 
tered the rts. 


po! 

PR tag ie Reaches, Bilbao and Cadiz. 

mileage in 1934 was 10,400 
owned, but subsidized by the Goeernmcnee tee 
5 Se bag cae miles of highways in 1935, and 

& assenger auto 

trucks: 14,703 Buses, and 6211 eee word ioe 
mservatively estimated, Spain has availabl 
undeveloped hydroelectric sites ne of pests € 
SneGOOe eta Rae Ue Sa 
million Kwh. — ee Wea 
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In 1923, 93,246 ethigrated, including 42,000 farm- | Ktig, Gustaf V.; born June 16, 1858; sutctecded on 


hae mae Ge NO UENO Ug 
. , > , @6, ;in ; 
in 1929, 97,465; in 1930, 94,948; in’ 1981, 66,989: in 
1932, 65,621; in 1933, 69 330, and in 1934, 64,553, 
while each year half a miilion work in Fratice. About 
542,000,000 pesetas are remitted to Spain yearly by 
Spaniards domiciled abroad. The number of beggars 
in yg was estimated by a financial magazine at 

Spain was neutral in the Great War and was a 
member of the League of Nations, but resigned on 
Sept. 11, 1926, because she was refused 2 permanent 
seat on the Council. The resignation was recon- 
sidered in 1928. 

The unit of currency is the peseta, its gold par. 
being 19.3 cents; average of exchange in 1929, 14.68 
cents; in 1930, 11.67 cents; in 1931, 9.55 cents; in 
1932, 8.04 cents; in 1933, 10.66 cents. The new par 
is 32.67 cents; it averaged 13.62 cents in 1934, and 
13.68 cents in 1935. It maintained that rate until 
September, 1936. 

Note circulation of the Bank of Spain, June 30, 
1936 was 5,371 million pesetas, with a gold reserve 
of 2,202 million pesetas, a silver reserve of 669 million 
pesetas, and foréign asseis of 302 million pesetas. 

Recent bucgets in thousands of pesetas are: 


ear. Revenues. Expenditures. 
930 (actual)............. 3,730,000 3,690, 

1ps2 (actualy. -.220222. 222 $409:000 307/100 
Ebel). aes xs 297, 

ene re ie ee 3.942.210 4,426,440 

1934 (actual)... ......:.. 3,883,000 4,477,000 

1935 pa rte et x er oyes Bs 4,237,640 4,507,620 
1936 (estimated) ......... 4,421,900 21,2 


Trade with the United States was: 
Cai. Year. Im 


ports. Exports. 

epee 22 Guero. 2 ES $82,120,730 $36.059.277 
930. .. 57,506, 25,361,347 
1931. 33,971,157 16,620,792 
182: . 26,688,366 11,406,375 
Bt al ote O02 cos SS 30,756,698 13,701,439 

1 i Hee Oa re ae 38,029,417 902, 
LUE Se eee oe 41,340,515 19,901,073 


Cal. Year. Im DO} 
OO Sn oe a aces gas cy west eat $2,765,901 $510,666 
1 A Beet SE ee 3,009,9 3.9 
Jo. OE BAe ore ae 1,929,822 255,576 
SES SA: tS eee cc howase 1,178,85 190,81 
OS: SRE tr ee ort eee 1,480,7: 87, 
fs ial S ME sak. oe age oe wt 1,457,697 247,767 
1,488,658 228,449 


Spanish Colonies in Africa. 


AREA, 140,000 squsre miles; divided, Rio de Oro 
ind Adrar, 108200: Ifni, 965: Spanish Guinea, 
0.810; Ferdardo. Bo and others near Guinea, 
795; and Spanish Morocco (Protectorate), 18,350. 


SOPULATION, estimated, 897,000; Morocco, 713,- 
ae 44 others Oe cate 184,000. 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp cortrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands are undeveloped, 
and smail values are taken therefrom. All figures 
are mere estimates. 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent islands. ae Os hed 

over 3 bert of whic! pain exerc: 

Paerrate and where she has suffered severe 

setbacks, is less developed than the French 
ig and other African possessions. (See 


eco.) 

mports from the United States into Spanish 
Ae eS ioe ane  alued ot $880,716, and for 1935 
at $762,515; and exports, 1934, $12,497; 1935, $214. 


SWEDEN, KINGDOM OF 
REA, 173,157 square miles. (Land surface only 
ABT 500 qeT Ste} oF 8a 
POPULATION. Census of 1930, 6,141,671; esti- 
mated, Dec. 31, 1933, 6,211,566. 
CAPITAL, Stockholm, pop., estimate, 1935, 526, BT: 
ga 764; and Se Hite whee. Piatt Tee, 


the death of his father, Oscar Il:, on Dec. 8, 

1907; married, Sept. 20, 1881, Princess Victoria, 

daughter of Friedrich,’ Grand Duke of Baden 

(died in Rome Apr. 4, 1930). Heir, Crown Prince 

Gustat Adolf, born Nov. 11, 1882; ma*ied, Junr 

15, 1805, Princess Margaret (died May 1, 1920), 

daughter of the Duke of Connaught and grand- 

daughter of Queen Victoria; has four sons and one 
daughter; married, Nov. 3, 1923, Lady Louise 

Mountbatten, Heir Presumptive, his oldest son 

Prince Gustaf Adolf, Duke of Vasterbotten, born 

April 22, 1906; married Oct. 19, 1932, Princess 

Sybille, of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, born Jan. 18, 1908, 

daughter of Duke Charles Edward and great- 

granddaughter of Queen Victoria of England. A 

daughter, Princess Murgaretha Desiree Victoria, 

born Oct. 30, 1934. Princess Ingrid, only daughter 
of the Crown Prince, born March 28, 1910, was 
married May 24,1935, to Crown Prince Frederick 
of Denmark. 

Premier Per Albin Hansson (Social Democratic 

Labor), Sept. 28, 1936. 

Minister of Foreign Ajfatrs, Richard J: Sandler. 
Minister of Finance, Ernest Wigforss. 

Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
The Kjolen mountain range separates it from 
Norway on the west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the Tornea River from Finland on the east. The 
Baltic Sea separates it from the Baltic states and 
Germany on the southeast and south and the 
Cattegat from Denmark on the southwest. 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
than in any other Europear country except Finland. 
The amount of hydroelectric development in 1935 
was 6,900 million kilowatt hours, which is about 
three-quarters of the mechanical energy used for 
all purposes in Sweden. About 45 per cent. of the 
farms were in 1927 equipped with electricity. 

The work of electrifying the State highways, 4,614 
miles of the total mileage of 10,505, was begun in 
1910, and 279.6 miles of the Lulea line done. This 
was followed after the war by the electrification of 
the main line between Stockholm and Goteborg, 
285.8 miles, completed in 1926. A further electrifica- 
tion of 988 miles was begun in 1931. It includes the 
stretch from Malmo to Jarna and was finished 
in 1934. This akc the electrification of the 
railway lines south of Stockholm. Work is progress- 
ing on other lines. 

The Government's hydroelectric piant at Porjus in 
Lapland, many miles north of the Arctic Circle, the 
center of a vast iron mining section, has a present 
capacity of 58,500 kilowatts. The water power 
resources of Sweden total over 8,000,000 horsepower. 

Although of broken, moutitainous topography, 
it contains much productive land, well watered, on 
which the Swedes have attained high efficiency in 
agriculture. Half the people are on farms, which 
number about 430,000; of which 120,000 are under 
5 acres, and 270,800 between 5 and 50 acres. Sweden’s 
total area divides 9.4% sable 2 i meadows, 59.4% 
forests. The forest area is about 58,000,000 acres an 
the present value of the wood is estimated at $240,- 
000,000, Lapland 32% of the trees were over 160 
years old and 45% were over 120 years old. 

Of the forest lands 45% are owned by farmers, 
4%, by large landed proprietors, 27% by companies 
paving sawmills, pulp mills, ete., and about 24% 

y the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmills and 
pulp mills, 100,000 men- are regularly employed 
ang 400,000 more obtain some part of their livin: 
therefrom. About 90% of the sawn and plane 
wood is exported, 75% of the wood pulp and 60% 
of the paper. 

Woodpulp production from 106 factories. in thou- 
sands of metric tons, was: 

1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Ghoeniidal,.. .S yess: 1,649 1,498 1,611 2,202 2,245 
Mechanical........ 549 498 315 668 700 

The value of all crops were estimated at 1,031 
million kronor in 1935; 1,040 million kronor in 1934; 
and 945. million kronor in 1933. Recent harvests 


been: ‘ 
divest... SS; 1992 188. 10s. 08g 

Dis aten eraith > : 
Bye rth She 83 434 461 525 435 
Barley ......./. 223 937. . 26 | 2c 217 

ogee! 988 1,188 1,063 1,181 1,274 
ixed grain 511.580 ‘531 582 6 
Potatoes...... 1,482 2,134 1,978 1,942 1,741 
Guear Deets ---3509 4083 2078 S018 2783 
hay meet it “°5769 5,775 4,789 4,961 5,419 


The acreage of wheat was: 1935, 674,310; 1934, 
716,300, and 1933, 798,882; and rye, 1935, 560,690; 
1934, 580,450, and 1933, 545,944. : 
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The livestock census, 1935, returned: 
611,000; cattle, 2,919,000; sheep, 444,00) 
1,418,000. 


‘Was: “ 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Tron ore....-..7,071 ' 3,299 2,699 5,253 7,933 
Pig iron...'.... 418 282 347 553 612 
Steel ingots,... 539 528 630 861 896 


The export of iron ore in 1934 was 5,675,000 tons; 

and in 1933, 2,882,000 tons; and of pig iron, 1934, 

70,324 tons; and in 193%, 65,100 tons. 

The 15,952 industrial tactories in 1934 employed 

324,304 men; 78,921 women; 24,423 boys, and 10,719 

girls under 18 years of ra i 
The Swedish Cooperative Union listed 568,000 

families, a third of the population, as Members in 
1936, and operates 4,144 stores. The sales turnover 
in 1935 was 177,660,000 kronor, an increase of 7.5% 
over the 1934 sales of 165,110,000 kronor. 
About 450,000 tons of coal and 65,000 tons of 
sulphur pyrites are mined annually. Iron ore mining 
is most extensive north from the Arctic Circle. The 
iron and steel industries—Swedish steel being of 
especial value for tool making—are mostly in the 
central part. Much machinery is manufactured, 
with considerable porcelain production. 

Following the departure from the gold standard, 

unemployment increased. It was 28,956 on June 

30. 1930; 45,839 on June 30. 1931; 79,338 on June 
30, 1932; 89.485 on June 30, 1933. 57,641 on June 30, 
Sr bage on June 30, 1935, and on June 30, 1936, 

ne 681. 

The number of emigrants in 1923 was 29,238; 
in 1924, 10,671; in 1925, 11,948; in 1926, 13,043; 
in 1927, 10,518; in 1928, 13,450; and in 1929, 11,019, 
about 70% going to the United States. In 1930 

the tide turned, emigrants numbering 5.682 and 

immigrants, 8,390; in 1932, emigrants, 2,121, immi- 
grants, 8,991; in 1933, emigrants, 2,417; immigrants, 
: pers; and in 1934, emigrants, 2,400; immigrants, 


5 j 

The! merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was composed 
; of 889 steamships of 919,692 gross tonnage; 355 
r t motor ships of 586,865 gross tonnage, and 15 sailing 
__- vessels of 8,360 gross tonnage. In 1935, 33,830 ves- 
gels of 19,544,511 tons in the foreign trade cleared 
_ Swedish ports. There are free ports at Stockholm, 
av ee and Malmo 


Cag 22 steamships of 105,829 gross tonnage, 
ere launched, and 8 tank vessels of 51,768 tonnage. 
On Jan. 1, 1936, Sweden had 49,440 miles of high- 
ies: and 109,096 tS op passenger automobiles; 

893 trucks; 3,914 buses, and 1,180 Diesel engined 


nA 

44 

cars. ‘ 

Stockholm of all cities outside the United States 

‘has the largest number of telephones in proportion 
o its population, being 139,93 , 1934, or 
31,95 to every 100 persons. 

The Government is a constitutfonal monarchy. 

executive power being vested in the King, advis 
8 a Council of State, headed by the Minister of 


on Jan. 


‘State or Premier. The Legislature has two Chambers, 
the first of 150 members and the second of 230 
members. Suffrage is universal for all over twenty- 
four years of age of both sexes. Proportional repre- 

 Sentation has been In effect since 1909. 3 
The Social Democratic Labor party in the election 
of Sept. 18, 1932, won 104 seats in the Second Cham- 
_ ber, and by combining with the Agrarian, 36 seats, 
- and Communists, 8 seats, had a clear majority from 
~ which Per Albin Hansson; editor of a Socialist paper, 
as Premier, formed a cabinet. He was defeated on 
a bill to Increase old age pensions by making a cut in 
- defense estimate, on June 13, 1936, and was suc- 
—eeeded by Axel Pehrsson, who formed an Agrarian 
Cabinet. At the general election, Sept. 20, 1936. 
the Social Democrats won 112 seats; Conservatives, 
(a loss of 14); Agrarians, 36; People’s, 27; Social- 
‘ists, 6; Communists, 5. Hansson formed his second 
net, age 28, with 8 Social Democrat and 4 

mn Ministers. ' 
Riksdag, on May 30, 1934, passed the Social 
nemployment Insurance Bill. B 


each worker varying 

hen fully organized, 

fund will total about 36,000,000 kronor (approx- 
pr r,000, 000) of which the insu will 


o he 
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Mineral production in thousands of metric tons, 


The United States and Sweden signed a reciprocal 
trade agreement on May 25, 1935.. The United 
States granted 42 tariff concessions on articles the 
import value of which was $26,011,000 in 1934; and 
Sweden granted 64 articles which the United States 
Sa to Sweden in 1934 to the value of $15,- 


American investments in Sweden were estimated 


at $253,536,000 in 1930 by the Department of “4 


Commerce. 

The unit of currency is the krona (—26.8 cents); 
average in 1931 was 25.25 cents, and in 1932. 18.47 
cents, varying with the pound sterling. The average 
in 1933 was 22.03 cents. The new par is 45.37 
cents; it averaged 25.98 cents in 1934; 25.27 cents in 
1935, and stood at 25.20 cents on Oct. 30, 1936. 

Sweden had resumed gold payments on April 1, 
1924, having a. gold reserve in the Riksbank of 
270,700,000 kronor and a note circulation of 503,600,- 
000 kronor on anil 15. Note circulation. June 30, 
1936 was 792 million kronor, with a gold reserve of 
509 million, and foreign assets of 496 million, being a 
cover of 126.9%. 

Gold payments were suspended on Sept. 28, 1931, 
following the suspension of the gold standard by 
Great Britain. 

The puoblic debt, on Feb. 29, 1936, was 2,379, 
500,000 kronor ($581,616,000) at par of exchange). 
The debt, nearly all funded, was contracted mostly 
for aint dg kd purposes, therefore representing not 
net liability but investment. 

Recent budgets were balanced as follows in thou- 
sands of kronor, with the equivalent in thousands of 
dollars at average exchange for each year: 


000 Kronor. 000 Dollars. 
9, $206,199 
3 225,224 
909,370 243,711 
1,093,000 292,924 
1,029,000 275,772 
1,106,357 501,954. 
,065,000 262,310 ° 
1,237,678 315,608 
Imports and exports in thousands of kronor were: 
Imports. Exports. 
LODO s)) cranes tees kr. 1,782,580 kr. 1,812,310 
TO8O yeh Sere Re thew 1,662,200 « 1,550,400 
LOSE. € hoc tytn eh 1,439,400 . 1,127,400 
LOS 2h Lc eipclane mat hte ate 1,148,000 1,127,400 
LOGS Al fog .cemraerts 1,095,889 1,078,668 
TOSB Mises siete ascdate, 1,304,748 1,302,402 
AG RG 6 ons a dye « gsiestieue i 1,468,000 1,291,000 
te 1 a with the United Sites was: 
al. Year. mports.° Exports. 
DODO nc cdrom $58,703,501 $52,985,698 
recy a ny eee 44,921,969 5,524,914 - 
LOB cls ents atta death rennet 
re / 
TOSB Rein. steicte o ceboeeaia B57 
SWITZERLAND, CONFEDERATION OF 
Raa WEY Square miles. 
ION, census of 1930, 4,066,400; de 
225 to the sq. m.; estimate, June, 19: 4, 4,143 300 
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Of the total area, 28.4% (2,317,240 — “nore 
§ devoted 


About 3,025,000 acres is under grass and about 
2,000,000 acres pasturage. The harvest in 1934 was: 
Wheat, 138,100 metric tons; rye, 31,500 tons; oats, 
20,400 tons; maize, 2,500 tons; potatoes, 780,400 
tons. Dairy products form the chief agricultural 
industry. The export in 1933 was 20,569 tons of 
cheese and 9.218 tons of condensed milk. 

About 28% of the working population are engaged 
in TL genys and the gross earnings amounted to 
1,203.6 million franes in 1936, as compared with 
1,222.9 million franes in 1934. 

The livestock census of 1935 returned: Horses, 
140,300; mules, 3,710; cattle, 1,590,000; sheep, 
575,000; goats, 238,000, and pigs, 1,088,000. 

Switzerland is a highly industrialized country 
and 46% of her working population are employed 
in producing goods of almost exclusively high quality 
and finish, and nearly all for export. In 1931 there 
were 8,514 establishments with 362,735 employees. 
Ot watches, clocks and parts, silks and embroideries, 
90% to 95% are exported: of chemicals, condensed 
milk and straw goods, 80% to 90%, and of ma- 
ehinery, 75%. The economic depression with the 
inereased tariffs abroad hit all industries hard. 

The embroidery industry, which in 1918 employed 
23,000 workers, at the end of 1935 had work for but 
2,000; 884 shuttle machines and 1,128 hand em- 
broidery machines. Exports, on which the industry 
depends, fell to 12.7 million francs in 1935. 

The watch-making industry employed 48,000 
workers in 1929 and 8,724 in Dec., 1935. The num- 
ber of watches exported in 1930 was 18,266,579, 
valued at 17,043,838 francs, but rose to 16,823,000, 
and valued at 124,500,000 francs in 1935. rts 
‘of silk goods declined in valued from 192.8 million 
franes in 1931 to 86.2 million francs in 1932; 100.6 
million franes in 1933; 36.4 million in 1934, and 
26,200,000 in 1935. Chocolate exports declined from 
6,185 tons, valued at 22.7 million franes in 1930, to 
716 tons, valued at 2.4 million frances in 1932; and 
the value in 1935 was 1.1 million francs. 

The hotel industry comprises some 8,000 hotels 
employing about 62,000 persons and is second only 
to the building and the machine industries. The 
capital invested, 1929, was 1,935 million francs. 
The money spent by tourists that year was estimated 
as 600 million francs. The decline in the number of 
tourists and the amount spent by them ‘has been 

t; the summer season of 1932 was very bad; 

‘orelgn visitors numbered 1,286,761 in 1934, and 

.404 in 1935. In_1934, 50% were 
Ciachevinent ede, bok 50,000 in. Avigost, 193d 
nemployment rose from 50, in m i 
to 52, in August, 1934, but fell to 40,944 in July, 
1935, rising -to about 50,000, June 30, 1936. 

The tae unions have a membership of about 
200,000. The Union of Swiss Coo tive Societies 
had 535 constituent consumer societies with f mem- 
bership of 279,838,358, and had a turnover-of 397.14 
million francs in 1934. 

Social welfare legislation has widened greatly in 
twenty years and now covers subsidies for sick in- 
surance, accident insurance, unemployment relief, 
' old age pensions and professional tra courses. 
A constitutional amendment adopting the principle 
insurance was accepted by referendum 


88 to 192 
pe by Parliament in 1929 providing for flat 


Germans; 


ly undet porerpreit control, was rejected 
> d Gx, A 
ty aD Bia? on 1913, 8,008, 


Dee., 19; 
2 787 Swiss emigrated; 

pale Aine AR Mito ae ated ae 

Gas 1,707: in 1932, 1,301; in 1933, 1,167; in 1934, 
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The state-controiled railways have a mileage of 
about 1.900, or about 50% of tbe total railroad 
mileage, 3,637. About 69% of the Federal system 
has _ been electrified, carrying about 85% of the 
traffic, the completion of a ten-year program requir- 
ing an investment of 797 million francs computed 
to yield a return of 8%. The savings are computed to 
be 20 million francs on coal (550,000 tons), 17.5 mil- 
lions on staff expenditure and 16 millions on mainte- 
nance and upkeep. 


The hydro-electric power output for the year 


Oct., 1, 1934 to eer 30, 1935, was 5,705 million kwh., 
of which 850 million were used for industrial pur- 
poses. The actualroutput was 75% of the available 
power. The installed hydro-electric plant at the end 
of 1933 aggregated about 2,640,000 h.p. About 
30% of the water power resources in Switzerland have 
now been harnessed for the generation of electricity. 
Capital investment is about 1,200. million frances; 
about 95% of all Swiss towns and villages are served 
with electricity. 

Switzerland has (1936), 10,180 miles of highways, 
and had registered 70,200 passenger automobiles, 
17,600 motor trucks, and 1,220 buses: 

Switzerland is a confederation of the twenty-two 
cantons, which are joined under a Federal Constitu- 
tion (that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), 
with large powers of local control retained by each 
canton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a “Standerat’’ or States 
Council to which each canton sends two members. 
Three cantons, Basil, Appenzell and Unterwald, 
are politically divided, each half sending one 
member. The lower house, Nationalrat or National 
Council, has 187 members elected according to 
population, one representative to about 22,000 
people. It is elected for four years since 1930. 
There is universal suffrage, and in many cantons 
people meet in popular assemblies to vote directly 


under absolute democratic methods. Switzerland 


has maintained its unity since the men of the three’ 


cantons of Uri, Schwyz and Lower Unterwald 
formed a defensive league in 1291, and became 
founly independent of the Holy Roman Empire 


The chief executive authority is vested in a 
Bundesrat, or Federal Council of seven members 
elected for three years by the Federal Assembly, 
who must not hold any other office or engage in 
any business. Each member acts as the head of an 
administrative department, The President of the 
Confederation and the vice-President of the Council 
are elected for one year by the two Councils, State 
and National, in joint session. 

The election, of October, 1935, returned to the 
Federal Assembly: _ National Council—Radical 
Democratic party, 48; Conservative-Catholic, 42; 
Socialist, 50; Peasants, Artisans and Middle Class, 
21; Democratic, 7; Liberty-Democratic, 7; In 

ndent, 7; Communist, 2; Non Party; 3; total, 

87; Council of the States—Radical Democratic, 15; 

Conservative-Catholic, 19; Socialist, 3; Peasants, 
Artisans and Middle Class, 3; Liberal-Democratic, 2; 
Non-Party, 2; total, 44. 

The Federal Council following the assassination 
of a Nazi leader voted unanimously, on Feb. 18, to 
suppress all Nazi organizations. ; 

Switzerland and the United States signed a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, Jan. 9, 36, effective 
Feb. 15, by which the United States granted con- 
cessions on watch movements, cheese, certain chemi- 
cal and textile specialties, and Switzerland gave a 


large share of its lard- business, and concessions on _ 


wheat, fruit, rice, lumber, oil and automobiles. 
Primary education has peen free and com 


pulse 
since 1874 in all cantons. Primary schools in 1931 


numbered 4,363 with 471,708 pupils and 16,637 
teachers; there are 653 secondary schools and seven 
universities, the oldest Basel, founded in 1460. 
These had in 1931-32, 7,396 students and 1,035 in the 
teaching staffs. 

There is complete freedom of worship. In 1930 
there were 2,230,536 Protestants, 1,666,317 Roman 
Catholics, and 17,973 Jews. Protestants are in a 
majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics 
in ten. ; 
The national defense depends on the National 
Militia, with gore pulaory service. 
defend the St. Gothard Pass on the south and the 


Parliament by a vote of 291 to 11 enacted a ay i 


Fortifications , 


bat =)! - Kate 


"oreign 


“remaining at 11 days annually. Opposition to th 


‘a petition for a referendum which, held on Feb. 23, 
1935, brought out 80% of the voters. The law was 
supported by_a vote of 506,845 to 431,902. 

Switzeriand was néutral in the great war and is 

a member of the League of Nations, of which Geneva 
is the seat. 
The Bank of International Settlements was set 
up at Basel in 1930. u 
The unit of currency is the gold franc, formerly 
equaling 19.3 cents; the franc averaged 24.8355 
cents in 1933; 32.57 cents in 1934, and 32.5 cents in 
1935. Switzerland had steadfastly adhered to the 
~ gold standard, and it was officially estimated that 
in 1935, the country held hoarded one billion francs 
- about equally divided between gold and notes. The 
National Bank withstood a severe speculators’ run 
in March, 1936, but when France led the devaluation 
movement on Sept. 25, 1936, the Council, on Sept. 
27, also suspended the convertibility of the notes, 
- placed an embargo on gold, and fixed the gold parity 
of the Swiss franc at between 0.215 and 0.190 gramme 
of fine gold. ‘The exchange rate of the franc, on Oct. 
' 30, 1936 stood at 22.978 cents. 3 
_ The Swiss’ National Bank had outstanding, on 
June 30, 1936, a note circulation of: 1,301 million 
franes, with a gold reserve of 1,407 million francs, 
f Dae foreign assets of 3 million francs, a cover of 
0%. 
The consolidated debt, Jan. 1, 1935, was 1,764 
_ million frances; the floating debt, 262 million francs, 
and the railway debt, 3,074 million francs. American 
investments in Switzerland were estimated at $62,- 
237,000 by the Department of Commerce in 1930. 

- The national wealth of Switzerland was estimated 
at the end of 1935 at 46 billion francs, of which 6 
billion francs were regarded as unproductive, as 

- compared with 60-70 billion in 1929. The national 

income was estimated at 7.2 billion franes in 1935, 

© as compared with 9.4 billion francs in 1929. 
-. Recent Government revenues and expenditures, in 
me thousands of francs, are: 


ae Revenue. - Expenditure. 

SOs ACUMAL ie i iciae ess «mye = os $433, 26,37: 
2 hack ener 428,399 426,145 

Oe eas os 19,91 444,100 

Moperaec raed Sve Sie 409,800 482,100 

Bree eylikiata CLAS «lah ,580 480,240 

BRE watenale 485,300 503,800 

Seo BOP eS 419,400 16,500 


' Imports and exports, in francs and in dollars at 
{ par of exchange (000 omitted) were: 


2 Imports Exports 
Francs Dolis Fra olls. 
2,783,852 537,314 2,104,455" 406,074 
2,664,202 514,154 1,767,602 341,224 
2,251,204 434,482 1,348,798 260,318 
1,762,000 340,06) 01,01 154,593 
1,594,454 307,761 852,764 164,531 
1,434,506 464,395 844,332 273,260 
1,283,304 16,074 821,960 267,037 


de with the United States (000 omitted) was: 


Imports. Exports. 
Francs Dolls. Francs Dolls. 
seeeee-s 291,179 12,499 207,506 48,350 
-. 204,807 11,349 144,176 31,265 
163,557 9,672 92,178 23,099 
14,9. 7,300 55,100 12,493 
90,285 7,507 57.605 14,551 
26,030 8426 46,675 15,209 
oy a 7040 nt. Joe SE 22 


(French Mandate.) 


EA, about 57,900 sq. m. Boundaries in the 
desert are undetermined. State of Syria, 49,100 
‘sq.m. Republic of The Lebanon, 3,600 sq. m. 
__ Latakia, 2,800 sq.m. Jebel Druse, 2,400 sq. m. 
POPULATION, census of 1935, 3,630,000. By 
census of 1932: Syria, 1,696,638; The Lebanon, 

592,812; Latakia, 286,920; Jebel Druse, 51,780. 

_.-There are about 250,000 Bedouin Tribesmen 

__ (Nomads). 

CAPITALS, Central Administration of the Man- 
_datory Power and Capital of The Lebanon, 
‘Beirut, pop., 134,655; Capitalcof the Syrian State, 

amascus; Pop, 193,912; Capital. of Latakia, 

_ Latakia; pop., 21,404. Other cities, Aleppo;. pop., 
eee: Antioch; pop., 28,000, and Alexandretta, 
French High Commissioner, © 
_ French £ } , Count Damie: M i 
Pere ok office Oct. 12, 1933. pie teaee 
__ Syria is a former province of the old Turkish Em- 
_ pire, made an independent State by the Treaty of 
Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, and administered under the 
Hy andate given to France by the Supreme Council of 
the Allied Powers, The mandate went into force 
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among the Socialists and Communists brought forth 


f Lebanon 


League of Nations. 

The cost of France of the mandate amounted to ~ 
800,000,000 frances annually in the beginni and 
250,000,000 francs a year since then. About 13,000 
soldiers have been maintained there. 

The troubles in Great Lebanon have been chiefly 
economic and the administration was taken over 
entirely in 1934 by the Mandatory Power and the ~ 
new government has functioned satisfactorily. 

The several State budgets for 1935, all showing a 
surplus except Syria, were: . 


Receipts. Expenditures. Surplus. 

£ Syrian. £ Syrian. yrian. 

Syrian: (apres 601,675 6,082,82 — 65,844 
Alexandretta.. 748,815 688,41 + 60,403 
Jebel Druse... 209,632 174,876 34,756 
Latakia...... 1,294,493 1,045,482 +249,011 
Lebanon...... 4,072,163 3,995,859 + 76,304 
Potalss. 12,342,078 11,987,449 +354,630 


The net surplus of funds of common interest ad- 
ministered by the mandatory power for the five ~ 
States on Dec. 31, 1935, was £Sy. 1,040,100. There 
is 0 debt. ‘ 4 

e unit of currency is the Syrian pound which 
in gold equals 20 gola™francs. <s 

Schools in 1932 numbered 685 public, with 70,035 
pupils, and 1,080 private elementary schools with — 
Se pupils, and 614 foreign schools with 55,720. 

. 1 

‘The eastern part of the coun is » bein 
cut off from the Goa ln dlsturesadon inne eek 
tains. Irrigation is essential to cultivation. Tobacco, 
wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief products. _ 
Mineral wealth is unimportant. Great Lebanon — 
which extends along the Mediterranean for 120 
miles, with an average width of thirty miles, pro- 
duced olives, wheat, grapes, oranges and mulb ao 
trees, and also supports much livestock. In 1932, 
the livestock census returned: sheep, 2,320,000: 


goats, 1,070,000; camels, 182,000; 
aoe 00; oxen, 260,000; 


About-3,000,000 acres 
BP staal a Bi are under cultivation. In 


under cotton, producing 23,959 metric tons (3,576 


Iraq Frontier, was com 
extended to Morue. Th 
Damascus is important. 


_ Massachusetts, an 
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Foreign Countries—Syria; Turkey. 


Motor traffie across the Syrian desert between 
W: 


amascus and Bagdad, bot! ays. aggregated 
14,859 passengers in 1083 and 14.119 in 1932. 


Motor buses run between Beirut and Haifa, (Pales- 


tine) and between SEpbG and Mosul (Iraq). Air 


Service is maintained between Marseilles and 
Beirut and between Damascus and Bagdad. 


Trade in Syrian pounds (paper) was: 


mports. oes 

ee ed Hates 2 £Sy.72,998,000 £Sy.25,503,000 
A ee a Pera »526,000 22,664,000 
RENE Sd Shs COMES 464,434 13,427,878 
WOR. Waves ae ee 48,499,607 8,672.5 
BOOM nes tore Ce kia 45,176,158 7,791,158 
VL BS ae eee 36,832,450 15,564, 
RORREAN cats aanes bes} 36,384,300 21,784,800 


The sudden rise in exports is due to the value of 
oil passing through the Iraq Petroleum Company's 
pipeline to the Port of Tripoli. This amounted in 
fone to 1,932,470 metric tons, valued at £Sy.4,831,- 


Trade with thle United States was: 


TURKEY. 
THE TURKISH REPUBLIC. 


AREA, approximately 294,492 square miles. In 
Europe, 9,257 square miles; in Asia, 285,235. 

POPULATION, Census of Oct. 26, 1927, 13,660,275. 
Of these 26,431 were Greeks, 11,573 Italians, 
6,206 Russians, and 27,775 other foreigners. In 
religion affiliation, 13,269,606 were Moslems, 
109,905 Orthodox Greek Church; 39,511 Roman 


6,658 Protestants, 81,872 Jews, 17,494 other 
religions and 2.706 undeclared. 1,004,669 oo 
live in European Turkey. Pop., census of Oct. 15, 

1935, 16,200,674. 
CAPITAL, Ankara (Angora) in Anatolia, 1935, 
125,414. Chief city, Istanbul (Constantinople), 
740,751. Other cities, Izmir (Smyrna), 170,410; 

Bursa (Brusa), 72,326 and Konya Y ere “ weet 
President of the Republic, Mustapha Kem atur! 

Ghazi, an 1880, term four years, elected August, 

1933, reelected Nov. 1, 1927; May 4, 1931, and 

March 1, 1935. 

Premier, Gen. Ismet Inonu, Sept. 28, 1930. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tevfik Rustu Aras. 
Minister of Finance, Fuat Agrali. 

Minister of Nattonal Defense, Gen. Kazim Ozalp. 
Minister of the Interior, Sukru Kaya. 

Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 

So late as 1916, the areas of the Turkish Empire 
totalled about 710.224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of population. Cyprus_and Egypt had 
passed to British domination—Cyprus annexed, 
and Egypt under a protectorate. ere remained, 
therefore, in the Turkish Empire, 10,882 square 
miles of area with 1,891,000 of population in and 
ground Constantinople and Adrianople on the 
north of the Straits; in Asia Minor, 199,272 square 
miles, with 10,186.900 of population; Armenia and 
Kurdistan, 71,900 square les, with 2,000,000 of 
population; Mesopotamia, 143,250 aqusre miles, 
with 2,000,000 of population; Syria, 114,530 square 

, with 3,675,100 of population; and the Hejas 
and in Arabia, 170,300 


equ tniles, th 
1,050,000 of wilation a total of 710,224 square 
miles, with 2 373,900 of population. 
In Asia, a part of Armenia-has adopted a Soviet 
overnment and is at least in harmonious agreement 
ith Soviet Russia. Syria has passed under the 
mandate of France (which Mesopotamia has 
been created the independent dom of the Iraq 
which sée); Palestine under the mandate of Great 
ritain (which see); and Arabia (which see) has 
asserted its independence, and is now the Kingdom 
aie Ae pare e is now slightly larger than 
rid the Republic but little smaller 
ashington com- 
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lows that river to Enos on the Aegean, except for 
the Town of Karagatch. On the east the Russian 
boundary runs from just south of Batum to the 
northwest corner of Persia. The Persian boundary 
continues from near Mount Ararat to the Irag at 
the Mosul line delimited in 1926 by treaty agree. 
ment with Great Britain. (See Iraq.) Little 
Ararat was ceded by Persia to Turkey in 1982 in 
exchange for territory further south. ‘The southern 


(Syrian) boundary runs from Payas on the Gulf of. 


Alexandretta to the Iraq, and, with the Mosul line, 
runs practically due east and west. There are 
sixty-three vilayets or provinces. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres (Paris), imposed oh 
Turkey after the World War, various divisions of 
her territory were made, a neutral zone was set up 
on either shore of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Hellespont, and the Allied occupation 
a Sean mice became complete on March 16, 

The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved April 11, 1920. The Assembly voted 
on Jan. 20, 1921, a Fundamental Law, which was 
in fact a new Constitution for Turkey. It declared 
that all sovereignty belonged to the people and that 
all power was vested in its representatives—the 
Grand National erin A It provided for uni- 
versal suffrage without religious or race distinction 
and recognized the right of minorities to freedom 
and protection. It contained a programme of 
social reform. 


Medjid II, was deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of 
aliphate was vested in the 
Assembly. All princes of the House of Osman were 
expelled, 

The success of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, soldier 
and able diplomatist, who was chosen President 
of the Assembly and Commander-in-Chief, in driving 
out the Greeks in 1922 from Smyrna (formerly 
with a population of 225,000, now about 170,000) 
and its hinterland, establishing his army on the 
Straits, negotiating the Lausanne Treaty to replace 
the discarded Treaty of Sevres, will be found in 
The World Almanac of 1925. ages 669-671. 

Turkey was invited on July 6, 1932, to join the 
League of Nations, and the National Assembly 
accepted at a special session the same day. The 
Fore Minister, Tewfik Rushtu Bey took his seat 
July 18, Turkey becoming then the 56th member 
of the League. Turkey was elected to one of the 
jn ng pe aii seats on the Council in September, 
1934. 


Turkey, on April 10, 1936, asked of the eight 
powers signatory to the Treaty of Lausanne for its 
revision so that she might remilitarize the Straits of 
the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. The powers 
consented at a meeting at Montreaux, Switzerland, 
June 20, and seven signed the convention, July 18, 


which was ratified, on Nov. 8, by all except Italy, - 


who stood out. The signers were Bulgaria, France, 
Great Britain (and Australia), Greece, Japan, Rou- 
mania, Soviet Russia and Yugo-Slavia, and Turkey.: 
The Convention provides for complete liberty of 
merchant marine passage through the Straits in 
peace and war, even if Turkey be a belligerent, pro- 
vided the commercial vessels did not assist the fight- 
ing powers. The U. 8. 8S. R. Navy has complete 
liberty to leave and enter the Black Sea in peace 
time, but nations outside may send in no more than 
20,000 tons at the same time, and the grand total of 
the fleets of the non-Black Sea powers sent in may 
not exceed 30,000 tons. Turkey is allowed to foray 
the Straits and to close them to warships when it 
at war or threatened by aggression. In the latter 
case Turkey agrees to reopen the Straits if the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, by a two-thirds majority, 
assures it that its security is not threatened. 


MODERNIZING THE STATE. 


constitution replacing the Fundamental Law of 
191 was adopted in Octover, 1925. It provided for 
asingle legislative National Assembly of 283 Deputies 
elected on a basis of one to each 50,000 people by 
males over 18. This provision was changed on Dec. 
14, 1934, when the franchise was given to women and 
the age of both men and women made 22 years, and 
the ratio changed to one for 40,000. The Assembly 
elected for four years, Feb. 8, 1935, has 399 members. 
including 17 women. All are members of the Popular 
Party except 16 Independents. 

The National Assembly elects the President of the 
Republic for a four-year term from among its mem- 
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bers. He exercises the executive power through the 
Council of Ministers when he appoints, The Assem- 
bly may at any time dismiss the government. — 

The program, as reiterated by the all dominant 
Republican People’s party at its fourth congress in 
Ankara May 10, 1935, under the name of ‘““Kemal- 
ism’’, is (1) Sovereignty belongs to the people through 
the Grand National Assembly; (2) class distinctions 
are abolished and equal rights for men and women 
are recognized; (3) the State should own all public 
utilities and industries that directly concern national 
defense, and should control industry with the right 
to purchase any enterprise when deemed desirable; 
(4) religion is a private concern and the State shall 
not interfere except to insure that religious prejudice 
is not made the pretext for reactionary propaganda 
endangering the safety of the repulic; (5) individual 
freedom and private ownership are guaranteed pro- 
vided they do not conflict with the public interest; 
(6) all the, country’s resources, human and material, 
shall be used for its defense. . 

in 14 years a steady flow of legislation has been en- 
acted to Westernize the country, weld it into a self 
contained nation and improve its social and economic 
life. The article in the Constitution declaring Islam 
the religion of the Republic was eliminated. A civil 
code of law adapted from that of Switzerland, a 
criminal code based on the Italian, and a commercial 
code taken from the German were adopted in 1926. 
These are independent of religion, and replace the 
various bodies and codes of law that had grown up 
based on the Koran. 

By tacit omission polygamy and slavery were 
abolished, civil marriages were made obligatory and 
registration of marriages was ordered; the power to 
grant divorces was given to the President. The 
Marriage age for women was fixed at seventeen and 
for men at eighteen. Public declaration of intention 
must be made fifteen days before the ceremony. 

A strict prohibition law passed in 1923 proved 
disastrous and was replaced in 1924 by a new law 
continuing the liquor traffic under heavy taxes and a 
measure of government control. 

The Gregorian calendar was adopted, the 24-hour 
clock, and (effective Jan. 1, 1933) the metric system. 
Turkish cities were renamed as shown at the head of 
this article with the old names that had been generally 
used in foreign countries in parentheses. 

All Turks were ordered to adopt family names, a 
necessity impressed on the government by the re- 
turns of the census of 1927. There were too many 
Alis, Ahmets and Mehmets for police records, army 
registers and tax rolis. The Assembly gave Mustapha 
Kemal the surname of Ataturk (Chief Turk). Ali 
the old titles, such as Pasha, Bey; Effendi, Hanoum, 
Hadji, were made illegal and superseded by the 
ancient Turkish Bay for men and Bayin for women, 
and military titles were reserved for senior officers. 

The fez’ was tabooed and most of the younger 
women discarded the veil and with it the old custom 
of seclusion. The Koran was no longer read in Arabic 
in the mosques but in Turkish. The clergy were 
forbidden to wear distinctive clerical dress outside of 
their churches. On May 28, 1935, the Assembly 
Made Sunday the weekly day of rest throughout 
Turkey in place of Friday, the traditional Moham- 
medan Sabbath. 

Ankara has been rebuilt into a modern capital at 
an expenditure of about $100,000,000. 


ARABIC ALPHABET DISCARDED. 


In April, 1928, the Assembly enacted the substitu- 
tion of the Roman alphabet for the Arabic in all 
official documents. The Turkish numerals had al- 
ready been discarded. The change spread rapidly 
over the country. A new dictionary has been pre- 
pared and new textbooks for schools. The alphabet 
omits Q, W and X; it adds a Cand anS each with a 
cedilla, a G with an accent and I, O and U each with 
two dots above like the umlaut. 

Fifteen years were allowed the people to become 
accustomed to the new system before making it 


’ obligatory. Strenuous efforts were made to teach 


adults to read and write, using the new alphabet, for 
the law provided that all citizens under 40 who by 
May 31, 1931, were not in possesssion of a certificate 
of literacy from a national school could not exercise 
the right of citizenship. Schools, both day snd night, 
for adults were opened throughout the country; 
500,000 men and women were certified the first year 
and 615,000 adults were registered the second winter. 
Kemal Pasha had declared the Arabic characters 
“responsible for 80% of Turk illiteracy’. It is as- 
serted that illiteracy has fallen from 85% to 42%. 

In 1932-33 there were 6,733 primary schools with 
15,864 teachers, and 567,963 pupils; and 240 secon- 
dary and bigher schools with 3,543 teachers and 56,- 
043 students. The old University of Istanbul was 
closed in June, 1933, and the new one opened by the 
mainent in December, 1933, with a staff of pro- 
ao greatly augmented by non-Aryan exiles from 

ermany. 


A permanent Language Commission was set up 
in 1933 to effect a reform and simplification of the 
Turkish language by eliminating the Arabic and 
Persian words that had become embedded in it. 
On Jan. 20, 1935, President Mustapha Kemal Ata- 
turk approved the first 1,000 words selected by them 
as being really Turkish and free from foreign taint. 

Premier Ismet Indénu plans an air force of a mini- 
mum of 500 planes and appealed successfully to the 

ople in June, 1935, to subscribe to a fund of about 
$24'000,000 above the regular government appropria- 
tion to establish the air force. The budgets had car- 
ried annually for several years an appropriation of 
about £T40,000,000 for national defense, but that of 
1934-35 carried: Army, £T40,964,881; Navy. £T3,- 
808,808; military factories, £T3,290,643; and Air 
Force, £T4,583,774; a total of £152,648,316. The 
budget for 1935-36 carried another increase, making 
the total for defense £T66,947,062 (approximately 
$53,600,000). 

The strength of the active army in 1935 was 20,- 
000 officers and 120,000 men; of the navy, 800:officers 
and 4,000 men, and of the air force, 3,410 of all ranks, 
with 270 airplanes. Service is compulsory, 18 months 
in the infantry, two years in the other services and 
three years in the navy. Men are called up at the 
age of 20, about 60,000 annually. 

Effective laws to stamp out the illicit traffic in 
narcotic drugs were enacted in 1933. Cultivation 
of drug-producing plants will be supervised and 
limited, private factories closed, one factory owned 
and managed by the government will manufacture 
such quantities as are required for medical purposes, 
and the export of opium will be handled exclusively 
by a semi-official organization under government 
control. 

A mutual guarantee and neutrality treaty for three 
years was signed by ‘key and Russia on Dec. 


17, 1925. This was renewed and amplified Dec. 17, © 


1929, and Oct. 30, 1931, and commercial treaties 
signed with the United States, Oct. 1, 1929, and with 
Great Britain, March 1, 1930. A treaty with Greece 
settling all outstanding questions was signed June 
10, 1930. A reciprocal most favored nation treaty 
was signed with the United States on Oct. 28, 1931. 


FIVE-YEAR INDUSTRIAL PLAN. 


The National Assembly in 1929 consolidated the 
Dublic works program for the next 12 years by appro- 
priating $120,000,000 to be used exclusively for the 
construction of a network of railways, ports and 
Mahone apa and in irrigation and reclamation proj- 

3. 
engineers. Highway reconstruction is being studied. 

The Turkish Council of Ministers on Jan. 9, 1934, 
acer announced the adoption of a five-year in- 
dustrial plan. It provides for an outlay of $32,000,- 
000 for 15 State factories in Anatolia (12 to be buil 
wholly by the government and three, textile mills, 
to be left to private enterprise); the hydraulic elec- 
trification of Anatolia; and the exploitation of coal, 
copper and oil deposits. 

The Government in September, 1934, bought out 
the two French companies that held the concessions 
for the port facilities of Istanbul in order to take 
over entire control of the port on Jan. 1, 1935, In 
1933, 9,988 vessels of 11,118,356 tons called at that 
port inclusive of those in transit. 

The Turkish merchant marine, July 1, 1936, was 
composed of 162 steamships of 192,629 gross tonnage 
and 13 motor ships of 3,625 gross tonnage. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks, 
products being tobacco, which goes to almost all 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, cpium and gums. About 20 mil- 
lion acres are in forests. 


The harvests, in thousands of metric tons, were: 


1932, 1933. 1934. 1935. 

Wheat is oh thic see ck! 1,877 2,712 2,713.7 2,452 
Harleyemsk sonst ..1,059 15599 1/6718 1,291.3 
VARIG. 25 cs 2S ree ». 344 561 89.1 468.9 
ROK ln eee 198 341 2436 2808 
Otel seine hres 127. 208 «158.8 256.9 

Beet sugar .i....ccsee) -2U 73 59 57 

Lae Ey NE 0S 6 27 35 44 
e value of the chief exports in 1 re: 
Tobacco, £T13,369,000; raising, ET6 879,000: pe 
£T2,629,000; ‘hazelnuts (shelled), | £18,081,000; 
Livestock, £T5,825,000; (dried), £T2'791'000: 
cotton, £1T5,225,000; wool, £T3,885,000: - ohair, 
£T3,780,000; and carpets (1933), '£T1,137,438. 


The livestock census of 1934, returned: Horses, — 


ate mules, 46,000; asses, 955,000; camels, 88,000; 


2,636,000. 
tons, and the mohair clip 4,000 tons. 


Supervision of the work was given to Swedish. 


4 a4 "ome 


ee ee, 
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_ taps the coal flelds on the Black Sea 


developed, chrome ore, zine, manganese, antimony, 
copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meerschaum, some 
coal and lignite, t, some gold and silver, and 
petroleum on lands bordering the Marmora Sea, 

Railway mileage of scidard gauge in May, 1931, 
totaled 3,614 miles, with 225 miles of narrow gauge. 
On Aug, 31, 1931, the state owned, state-built rail- 
way connecting Ankara with Sivas (386 miles) was 
opened. It is a main artery east and west through 
Asia Minor and gives Ankara an outlet on the Bos- 
phorus. In Sept., 1933, the Samsun-Sivas line (250 
miles) was completed, given an outlet on the Black 
Sea. Another link in the chain which will give the 
needed outlet on the Mediterranean is the Kay- 
seri-Ulukiahla line which may be finished in 1934, 
when also the Ankara-Filyos line (300 miles) which 

a Coast and the 
Kevzi Pasha-Diarbekir line, which joins the Bagdad 
railway and opens up the Arghani copper mines, 
will both be completed. The Kutahia-Boli Kesir 
line (160 miles) connecting the Bagdad railway with 
the Smyrna line is completed but was blocked by a 
landslide in a tunnel. The Izmir-Aidin railroad, 
British bunt and owned was bought by the Govern- 
ment on May 1, 1935. 

The unit cf currency is the piaster (par of ex- 
change—4.4 cents), of which 100—=1 pound Turkish—= 
$4.40 gold. Ave e rates for the Turkish 
1924, $0.529; 1925, 


67; 
. $0.5449; 1926. $0.5331; 1997, '$0.515: 1928, $0.5058: 
;_1930, $0.484; 1931, $0,475; 1932. , 


1929, 
$0.476; 1933, $0.60. Under the new par it has 
averaged around 80 cents. 

The Central Bank of the Turkish Republic, estab- 
lished by the law of June 11, 1930, opened its doors 
in Ankara in October, 1931, with a branch in Istan- 
bul opened Jar. 1, 1932. It has a capital of £T25,- 
000,000 (about $11,850,000), and has the sole right 
to issue bank notes. Note circulation on July 27, 
1936, was £1T147,452,641, with a cover of £T30,- 
552,209 (18%) in gold or foreign exchange. The pub- 
lic Debt, June 30, 1934, was £T433,600,000. 

The budgets for the fiscal years (June 1 to May 
31) from 1926 to 1931 all showed surpluses. Recent 
budgets in Turkish pounds were: 


Revenue. et ey 
1931-32, actual .........185,923,417 198,264,000 
1932-33, estimated ...... 169,354,600 169,146,747 
1932-34, estimated ...... 170,477.000 170.474,794 
1934-35 estimated. ..... 184,081,000 184,075,636 
1935-36 estimated...... 95,013,000 195,011,053 
1936-37 estimated...... 212,764,000 212,755,580 


Foreign trade figures in thousands of pounds 
Turkish and thousands of dollars at average of ex- 
change for the year given are: 


Imports. Exports. 
.  _$000. £T000. $000 
255,989 120,315 155,376 73,027 
47,554 69,940 151,454 71,769 
126,660 59,530 127,275 59,819 
984 40,662 101.3 7,905 
35,32 96,16 45,484 
92,149 eee 
95,86 
Exports. 
$12,165,644 
11,637.620 
8,084,731 
5,388,1 
1 of 8,191,379 
a ee oe 2,721,891 7,160,956 
ee ee ee 4,455,712 7,758,180 


! UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 
: RUSSIA. 


AREA, Land area, 8,144,228 square miles (21,352,- 
572 square kilometers). 
PULATION, | of 1926-27, 147,013,600 

eee ond, 300: females, 75,989,300). Density, 

- 18.1 to the square mile. Population, Jan. 1, 1934, 
148,000,000 (official estimate). 


CAPITAL, Moscow, acy 3,663,000 (official 
estimated, Jan. 1, 1933). 


suncil of People’s Commissars, selected by the 
Cai at Executive Committee:— 


Chairman of the oe . M. Molotov... % - 
Vige Cha nas vt. frontal = ae 
Commissar for Foreign Agfaits, M. M. Litvinoff. 
Commissar for Defense, K. E. Voroshilov. 
Commissar for Internal Supply, I. Y.. Veitzer. 
Commissar for Food Industries, A. I, Mikoyan. 
Commissar sor Foreign Trade, A. Rosengoltz. 


‘ 


We jag 3 for Ratl Transportation, L. M. Kagano- 
vich. 


Commissar for Water Transportation, N. 1. Pakhémov. 
Commissar Jor Communications, G. G. Yagoda. 
Commissar for Finance, G. T. Grinko. 


Chairman, Commission of Soviet Control, N. K. 
Antipov. 


Commissar for Heavy Industry, G. K. Ordzhonikidze.. - 
Commissar for Light industry, I. E, Liubimoy. 
Commissar for Lumber Industry, 8. 8. Lobov. 


Chatrman, State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
V. I. Mezhlauk. 


Commissar for Agriculture, M. A. Chernov. 


Commissar for Grain and Livestock State Farms, 
M Kalmanovich, 


Commissar for Home Affairs, N. I. Yezhoff. 


Chairmen of the Central Executive Committee, U. S. 
S. R., M. I. Kalinin, G. I. Petrovsky, A. G. 
Cherviakoy, Gazanfar Mussabekov, Netyrbay 
onl Faizulla Khodzhayev, and A. Rakhim 

ayev. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, USSR, 
stretches across two continents, from the North 
Pacific to the Baltic. It occupies the northern part 
of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
Aretic to the Black Sea. 

On March 12, 1917, the day of the revolution-that 
destroyed Czardom, Imperial Russia comprised 
8,764,586 square miles of territory, with 182,182,600 
(official “‘revision’’ estimate of 1915) of population; 
this included 131,796,800 in European Russia; 
13,229,100 in the Caucasus, 10,377,900 in Siberia; 
and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic provinces. 

The changes wrought by the World War, the 
revolutionary movements in minor regions, treaty 
decrees of the Allied and Associated Governments 
and negotiations of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic as to political and economic rela- 
tions brought dismemberment to the old empire 
and great modifications of territory. and relationship 
toward the new federation (USSR) of many of 
the old districts and provinces. Five independent 
States have risen in the west. In 1920 the Russian 
Soviet Government concluded treaties of peace 
with each: Estonia, Feb. 2; Lithuania, July 12; 
Latvia, Aug. 11; Poland, Ott. 12; and land, 
Oct. 14; which récognized’ the territorial limitations 
of each or provided for further, settlement. That 
same year agreement was reached by the, Allied 
Powers. whereby Roumania received Bessarabia, 
taken from her in 1878, subject to later cussion 
by Russia. The former Turkish province of Kars, 
also in 1878, was renounced by the chee 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, March 3, 1918. The 
area and population lost were: 


Sq. M. roe 
804 12,247,600 


3,241,000 
Esthonia (independent) ........ ,000 ,750, 
Latvia (independent).......... 7,000 2,500,000 
Lithuania (independent)........ 22,890 246, 
Bessarabia (to Roumania)...... 17,330 2,213,000 
Kars area (semi-autonomous)... 7,780 492,000 
4 bi) ee oe Pe ae ee 260.493 24.689.600 


The present territory of the USSR is 93% of the 
Czarist Empire; the present population, 92%. 


USSR STATES IN 1935. 


Many political reassignments have been made 
under Bolshevik control. The composition, area in 
square kilometers, population and capitals of the 

nion of Soviet Socialist Republics as established 
by the Treaty .of Union July 6, 1923, with the 


addition of the Uzbek S. S. R. and the Turkoman 
8. S. R. in 1924, and Tajikistan in October, 1929, 
as iad to the census of December, 1926, are as 
‘ollows: 

Constituent Republics Area, Sg. K. Pop., 1926 
Russian B.S ee). o sos 1757 ,953 ee 
White Russian 8.8. R...... 126,7 983,90! 

ee aL Sol toda 451,731 29,020.300 
Transcaucasian S. F. S. R. 184,49: 5,850,701 
Turkoman 8.8. R......... 491,216 1,030,500 
TWshek Sh ese) jac Aa 240,388 4,447,600 
Tajikistan 8.8. R.......... 145,100 822,600 

HS Sat SCOT sk Ss 21,397,672 147,013,600 

the above list. the Transcaucasian 8. F. 8S. RK. 
represents a union of three Soviet Sooiallst Republics 
as fo 3 
Name Population. Capital City. 
Agerbalian’ i. -0501.4058 2,312,000 Baku 
0 ite eee ee Baie ere 870, Brhyan 
OF ees ae +» 2,668, Tiflis 
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lics in the R. 8. F. S. R. with their capitals and total 
populations, are as follows: 


A. 8, 8. Republic Population. Capital City: 
BOSAEI os sic nv is o-'s 6 +. 2,695,000 Ufa 
Buryat-Mongol ....... 91,300 Verkhneudinsk 

PRMODUV ASH 5 2s fers. 548 sales Siem 894,500 Cheboksary 

Beenie CPIMONDs 54.0.0 cep s,s bol 714,100 Simferopol 
ee DAOHOStAN ee. cw. sw ween. 788,100 Makhach-Kala 
German-Volga......-- . 571,900 Engels 
IAT K Se Saas tisy ehoccic 41,600 Elista 
Kara-Kalpak.......... 304,600 Turtkul 

SS SAT OUR os) eats «sop wie 0 269,700 Petrozavodsk 
ORZARN aie Sore icde <n osei8 6,491,700 Alma Ata 

Se aSirehig 3): aie a aa ace 93,100 Frunze 
IMDOT GOW «ipo mietnent a nee 1,298,000 Saransk 

GAT a easreobyawaks Meisels. = a0e 7p -594,0 Kazan 

FOMIQUIEG. ce bie ote orcs ip as (aie 956,300 Izhevsk 
Wakuti cs bee wi. eh 278.800 Yakutsk 

‘The eleven Autonomous Areas in the R. S. 


_ ¥. S. R., with the administrative center and total 
population of each, follow. The Adigeh-Circassian 
_ Area, the Chechen Area, the Circassian Area, the 
-Ingush Area and the North Ossetian Area have no 
| urban settlements, and their administrative centers 
are towns outside their own borders. The areas are: 
Krasnodar 
Biro-Bidzhan 
Grozny 
Batalpashinsk 
Nalchik 
Mikoyan- 
Shakhar 
Abakan 
Syktyvkar 
Yoshkar-Ola 
Ordzhonikidze 
Oirat-Tula 


the Ukrainian 


The Autonomous S. S. R., 
S..S. R. is: - 
M Tiraispol 


- caucasian Federation follow: 
akhichevan (Azerbaijan). .105,100 

_ Abkhasian (Georgia) 200,5 
. Adjar (Georgia) .... 


Nakhichevan 
hata Sukhum 


ys es 131.300 Batum 


Ryser eect e sislccs siete 125,200 Stepanakert 

3 . 87,300 Tskhinvaly 
The Tadjik Republic contains one autonomous 

a, Gorno-Badakhanskaya. 

‘he census of December, 1926, showed that the 


PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


i The population of the principal cities, census of 
} December, 1926, and official estimate, January. 1933. 


it 


Citys 4 Census, 1926. Est. 1983. 
RIN. 2,025,947 3,572,000 
Bo AICS Oeae 1,614,008 2,839,000 
tes eae 417,342 42, 
Scape ee 3,333 709,000 
cre (ODIO SG 513,657 8,000 
8 gee Se 323,225 520,000 
is PRE eee 3, 491,060 
7 vsk 
_ (formerly Ekaterinburg)... 131,669 481,000 
‘ky (formerly 
Yizhni-Novgorod)........ 220,819 477,000 
REE tere ei ss cm sara cle occa /a 420,862 443,000 
ae svat cy teens ae ea 294,044 414,000 
Stalingrad (formerly 
FESAYIPSVD) 8s: cee eels bso 143,110 412,000 
_ Dniepropetrovsk (formerly 
_ Ekaterinoslay)........... 232,925 378,000 
Saratov. ........ BGs Yr atahe car (3-0 215,276 338,000 


ue 
_ THE CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS. 


The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
_ Republic, Capital Moscow, (Soviet Russia proper) 
4 contains nearly 70% of the population of the Soviet 
- Union and includes 92% cf its territory. The 
Pa, B iianecaeis census of December, 1926, was 100,858,- 
00 oe 


the area 19,757,953 square kilometers. Its 

tories stretch from the Latvian and Finnish 

ba ers and the White Russian and Ukrainian lines 
on the west, to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and 
from. the Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of 
_ the Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Persia, 
Afghanistan, Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
It includes forty former provinces of European 
: sia, three provinces of the Northern Caucasus, 
ie greater part of Siberia and the Far East. Its 
‘twelve autonomous republics and fifteen auton- 


Pi ae 


of ‘Sovt 


‘The fifteen Autonomous Soviet Sccialist Repub- | 


omous areas 
minor national 


1926, and an area of 126,792 square kilometers. It 
occupies six former counties of the Minsk province 
and parts of the old Smolensk, Vitebsk and Gomel 
provinces. 
Under the Czars White Russia was the pale of 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
greatly from periodical poems and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for military operations. The racial composition 
is White Russians 72.2%, Great Russians 14.1%, 
Jews 10.6%, Poles 2%, other nationalities 1.1%, 

The country is agricultural, the soil largely marshy 
and lacking in fertility. The lack of land was so great 
that it could not be solved by expropriating the 
large holdings. Some 250,000 acres have been added 
to the farm lands by drainage, and it is planned to — 
increase this to 5,400,000 acres during the next 
three years. 3 

The principal industries are wood-working, linen, 
matches, leather, confections, oil pressing, glass, 
paper, foodstuffs. 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Kiev, is the most densely populated of the 
Constituent Republics having 19.7% of the U.S. 5. R. 
population in 2% of the area, its population, census 
of December, 1926, being 29,020,300, with an area 
of 451,731 square kilometers. The Ukrainian 
S. 8. R. was proclaimed in December 1917 and formed 
in December, 1919. It borders on tHe Black Sea, with 
Poland and Rumania on the west and southwest. 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies, etc. There are 
also about 800,000 Ukrainians living in other porticns 
of the Soviet Union. The city population includes 
47.5% Ukrainians, 25% Russians, and 22.7% Jews. 
Three-fourths of the schools teach in the Ukrainian 
language, : ’ 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soli belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet Union. 
Sugar beets and oil seeds are important crops and 
livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 

roduced 75% of the coal mined in the country, 
70% of the iron and a large proportion of the man- 
ganese. There are heavily developed chemical and 
dye industries, salt mines, ete. Electric power . 
development is making rapid advances and in the 7 
rural districts over 200,000 farms are supplied with 


current. On the Dnieper River the largest hydro- 
electric development in Europe has operation 
with an ultimate capacity of 455,000 kilowatts. 


The Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, capital Tiflis, represents the union of 
Azerbaijan, formed April, 1920, Armenia, formed 
December, 1920, and Georgia, formed February, 
1921, joined in December, 1922, in a single Con- 
stituent Republic. Fhe population, census of 
December, 1926, was 5,850,700, and the area 184,492 
square kilometers. 

In addition to Armenians, Azerbaijan Turks, — 
Georgians, Russian, Germans, Greeks and Persians, 
the conglomerate population includes many small 
nationalities such as Abkhages, Adjarians, Aisors, — 
Jews, Kurds, Ossetes, Talishes, Tats, etc. Each of 
the nationalities maintains its own language, customs 
and habits. Some like the Georgians and Armenians, 
have a civilization over a thousand years old, while 
others until recently have had no written language. 

Azerbijan has at Baku the most important oil — ] 
field in Russia, Georgia in Chiaturi possesses the ~ 
greatest known deposits of manganese, Other indus- 
tries include copper mining, cotton ginning, ine 
production, silk spinning, leather factories, tanning — 
plants, saw mills, dairies. Many new electrification 

rojects are recently completed or in construction. 

ewly discovered na riches include deposits 
of lead, zine, silver, asbestos and pumice stone, 
pueepal erops are cotton, wine grapes, citrus fruits, 


The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized in 1924. The Uzbek S. 8. R.,. 
capital Tashkent, had a population of 5,270,200, 
census of December, 1926, and an area of 340,388 
square kilometers. The Turkoman S. S. R., capital 
Ashkhabad, had a population of 1,030,500 and an 
area of 491,216 square kilometers. The area includes 
a new regrouping of Khiva and Bokhara. The — 
toed Os great conquer this Veruteny at the — 
eginning o e eteenth century and suppressed 
all national independence and culture. “ nal 
Cotton is the chief crop. Vineyards, fruit orchards 


4 
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are also important. Irrigation is a 


under way including an extension of tHe preigeted 
area to 3,400,000 dessiatins (9,180,000 acres). There 
is & marked development in cotton textile plants, 
ginning, coal , the oil industry, and the salt 
industry. 

Tajikistan was raised from an Avtonomous 
Republic in Uzbekstan to a Federal State in October, 
1929. Its area is about 100,000 square miles and its 
population, census of 1926, is $22,600. It is in the 
extreme south of Central Asia and bofiders on 
Afghanistan and China. The Tajiks speak Frasit. 
The mineral resources of the country are believed to 


& 5 
The flag of the U. S. S. R. is red. bearing in the 
upper left canton a golden sicklé and a golden ham- 
mer crossed, surmounted by 4 red star edged with 
et ee canton is separated by a gold band from 
e field. 


OVERTHROW OF CZARIST GOVERNMENT. 


The Imperial Government was overthrown Marth 
12, 1917, by an_uprising of the people at Petrograd, 
in whieh the Guard Regiments and the Cossacks 
joined. The Czar abdicated on March 15. A pro- 
visional government, led by Prince Lvov and later 


- by Kerensky, assumed power, but was unable to 


Solve the grave economic problems. Popular dis- 
content found expression in the Soviets (councils of 
workers, peasants and soldiers), a spontaneous rev- 
olutionary growth. On. November 7, under the Bol- 
sheviki‘led by Lenin, the Soviets seized power and 
established the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 

Republic. 

The All-Russian Centtal Executive Committee 
(of 286 members) on July 4, 1923, in Moscow, 
unanimously approved of a new Federal Constitu- 
tion for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The committee on July 6, acting as a temporary 
Federal Parliament; elected Federal Comm 
according to its provisions. The new constitution 
was ratified by the federal Congress of Soviets, 
January 30, 1924. : 

. The Soviet republics that ‘ees in a Federal 
State” in the agreement were the Russian Socialist 
Federated Boviet Republic, which now includes 
Siberia and the Far Eastern Republic, The Ukraine, 

te Russia, and the Transcaucasian Federated 
Socialist Soviet Republic (Azerbaijan, Georgia and 
Armenia), The constitution was drawn up on 
the as ption that other states and dependencies 
will adhere to it and provides that “‘each fedcrated 
republic has the right of freely withdrawing from 
the on.” 


CONSTITUTION OF 1936. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
venth All-Union Congress of Soviets fh February, 
935, a commission headed by Stalin was appointed 
to draft a new constitution. The commission com- 
leted its labors early in June, 1936. The draft was 
Raaroved by the Central Executive Committee and 
was published for ‘‘discussion by the whole popula- 


ding the convening of 4 5 1 session of 
ny fonion Congress of Soviets at the end of 
November to take action on the document. 


3 draft provided sweeping changes as compared 
with the old constitution, in tse nce Bak eo 
1 emocratic lines. x) 

bla Constitution see The World Almanac for 1936, 
page 707, fs , : ; 

thé new dispensation the Federal State is 
womnnoset of eleven Union Republics instead of 
seven. The former Trans-caucasian Federated 
Republic is nad “ne a aay Oe TA 
ot bone clay Regal i "Two new Union Repub- 


U 


wer is the Supreme Council of the USSR (replac- 
" the AieUni 


re eA ae 2 from each. 


. , 7 * / . " . ; *. * * " ' 
ee, Foreign Countries—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
‘and silk growin 

- necessity to agriculture and many large projects are 


| Sariats of defense, 
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The two Chambers in joint session eléct a Presi- 
dium consisting of a chairman, four vice-chairmen, 
and 31 members, which has wide administrative 
powers between sessions of the Supreme Council, 
including ratification of treaties and declaration of 
& State of war. The Presidium supervises the work 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, selectéd by 
the Supreme Council, which acts as the executive 
and administrative organ of the State. In addition 
to a chairman and vice-chairmen, the Council has 
22 members. Seven of these are commiissars or de-" 
partment heads of the exclusively federal eommis- 
foreign affairs, foreign trade, 
railways, water transport, communications and 
heavy industry; ten represent commissariats com- 
mon to both the Federal Government and the Union 
Republics. severally, viz., food industty, light in- 
dustry, timber industry, agriculture, state erain 
and livestock farms, finance, home trade, home 
affairs, justice and health; the remaining five mem- 
bers of the Council are the chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, the chairman of the Soviet 
Control Commission (a coordinating and checking . 
body), the chairman of the Art Committee, the 
chairman of the Agricultural Purchasing Committee, 
~~ chairman of the Committee for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Chapter X of the Constitution is a Bill of Rights. 
Citizens are guaranteed the right to work, the right 
to rest, the right to material security in old ge and 
in the event of illness or incapacity, the right to 
education, the right to practice any religion or none, 
the right of freedom of speech, press and assembly 
the right to inviolability of person, home, personal 
property and correspondence under due process 
of law. Women are guaranteed equal rights with 
men in every respect, and citizens of all racial and 
national stocks within the Union have equal rights. 
Political and scientific refugees from other countries 
haye freedom of paytout, ia 

All citizens over 18 years have the franchise, 
For the first time in Russian history elections are 
direct and by secret ballot. Under the old constitu- 
tion former Czarist officials, private employers and 
priests were depriyed of the franchise. This dis- 
crimination is abolished in the new charter. The 
right to put forward candidates is granted to social 
organizations, trade unions, cooperatives, youth 
organizations and cultural societies as well as Com- 
munist Party organizations. The new constitution 
equalizes the ratio of representation in town and 
country districts, which formerly had been weighted 
in favor of the urban sections. ; 

The Constitution may be ametided by a two- 
thirds vote of the Supreme Council. 

The Constitution provides for a system of federal, 
republican, provincial and local courts for the ad- 
mnfnistration of justice, headed by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, Federal courts are elected by 
the a Council for five years. ‘The Supreme 
Court is charged with the supervision of all judicial 
organs. Interpretation of laws is reserved to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council, which also has 
the right to annul orders or decisions of the federal 
or republican Councils of Commissars if they con- 
flict with basic law. 

Land and natural resources are held in trust by 
the Government for the general population, though 
collective farms may hold their land under a system 
of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources are ex- 
ploited by state trusts. The transport system, as - 
Well as posts, telephones and telegraphs, are operated 
as Government departments. Industry is conducted 
almost wholly by state enterprises, the output of 
private industries having declined to a fraction of 
one percent of the industrial production. Some 
industrial enterprises are conducted by the cooper# 
atives. Universal military service is incumbent. 

By 2 decree of July 10, 1934, the United State 
Political Department (OGPU), which had exercised 
judicial as well as police functions ta respect of cer- 
tain political crimes and crimes, against State prop- 
erty, was abolished. Its police functions were trans- 
ferred to a newly created Commissariat for Home 
Affairs. Political crimes formerly dealt with by 
he judicial tribunal of the OGPU are henceforth to 
a referred to the aprroprste Courts. 

The Seventh All-Union Co: of Soviets met 
in Moscow Jan. 30 to Feb. 8, 1935. There were 2,007 
voting delegates and 535 advisory delegates. Of the 
voting delegates 378 were women; eb 2 were Com- 
munist Party members.’ Of the voting Serre 936 
were workers, 473 were of peasant stock (including 
263 Gateattve armers), 154 were red army. dele- 

ates, 377. were persons in public life, includi 
Foals executives, 67 were professional men ani 
representatives of the arts. 


THE POLITICAL BUREAU. 


T ist Party is the only legalized politi- 
eat pees Eaton in the Soviet Tplen, though nor- 
party wandidaves are freely elected to public office 
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The party’s directive body is the Central Com- 
mittee, elected by the membership at the annual 
party congresses. The Committee selects a small 
executive body, the Political Bureau, which by 
virtue of its position of party leadership, makes deci- 
sions on policy which are followed by the Govern- 
ment. : 

Members of the Political Bureau elected Decem- 
‘ber 28, 1933, are as follows: Andreyev, Chubar, 
Kaganovich, Kalinin, Kosior, Mikoyan, Molotov, 
Ordjonikidze, Stalin, Voroshilov. The Secretary- 
General is Joseph Djugasvili Stalin. 

The membership of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union on July 1, 1935, was 2,389,500. The 
~ seventeenth party congress, the first in three years, 
was held in January, 1934. ; : 

hd Third (Communist) International, an inter- 
national labor political organization, was founded 
by Lenin March 5, 1919, During its early years it 
held annual congresses. Of recent years the inter- 
vening periods have lengthened.! The sixth congress 
was held in 1928, the seventh in the summer of 1935. 
At the congress of 1935 George Dimitrov, former 
Bulgarian Communist leader, was elected general 
secretary of the organization. 


gle INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Normal diplomatic relations have been estab- 
- lished between the U.S. S. R. and all European coun- 
- tries except Yugo-Slavia, the Netherlands, Portugal 
and Switzerland, and with all Asiatic countries except 
' Siam. On the American hemisphere diplomatic rela- 
tions have been established with the United States. 
‘Recognition by the United States was announced 
November 16, 1933. Negotiations for a settlement 
of debts ‘and claims between the two countries were 
begun early in 1934, but no agreement was reached 
by January, 1935, when the conversations were 
closed by Secretary Hull. A trade agreement be- 
_ tween the two countries was signed in July, 1935, 
to run for one year. On August 24, 1935, the*State 
‘Department sent a note to the Soviet Government 
protesting that proceedings of the congress of the 
‘Third International, held in Moscow in August, 
' were in violation of the ‘“‘non-propaganda’”’ agree- 
‘ment signed by Commissar Litvinoff at the time of 
‘recognition. August 27 the Soviet Government 
_ replied that it had no jurisdiction over proceedings 
of the Communist International. August 31 Secre- 
tary Hull issued a public statement recapitulating 
jhe American Government's point of view. 
__ Negotiations concerning the foreign debt of the 
-Czarist regime and other claims, as well as Soviet 
- counter-claims for damages caused by foreign inter- 
_ vention, have been held with several countries. In 
the Treaty of Rapello in 1922 Germany and the 
Soviet Union waived their respective claims. The 
_ British Government failed to ratify a debt agree- 
ment which was signed in 1924, and subsequent 
negotiations in 1930 proved inconclusive. _Nego- 
tiations with France were broken by the French 
Government in 1927 when it demanded the recall 
f Ambassador Rakovsky, and they have not been 
French figures on the Czarist debt, as 
pril, 1926, were 6,738 million gold francs.) 
he status of Russian debts to the United States, 
_ a8 shown by the Treasury ledgers on Aug. 1, 1926, 
was: Net, $187,729,750; sales of war material, 
$406,082; obligations on account of relief supplies. 
furnished under the act of Feb. 25, 1919, $4,465,465, 
‘otal net principal, $192,601,297. As of Nov. 15, 
1925, unpaid interest due aggregated $68,390,105, 
bringing the total debt as of that date to $260,- 
»402. There was also $75,000,000 of bankers’ 
, eo egeue and. ee Bue tae value of American 
_ “property confiscated in Russia was estimated at 
over $400,000 000. 
_ The Soviet Government has counter claims re- 
_ lating to the invasion of American troops in the 
' Archangel region, 1918-19. In the Roosevelt- 
_ Litvinoff exchanges of November, 1933, Litvinoft 
i. pie lied pn bebe on the Eovies pa eae similar 
4 | relating to the operations of American troops 
in Siberia, 1918-19. P 
BY x During the course of the World Economie Con- 
_ ference at London in the summer of 1933 Maxim 
'Litvinoff, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
concluded a series of non-aggression agreements 
designed to assure peaceful relations with neighbor 
countries. These agreements not only renounced 
aggression as among the signators, but included a 
; definition of aggression based on the inclusive formula 
___. offered earlier in the year by the Soviet delegates 
at the Arms Conference at Geneva. One such treaty 
__ Was signed with seven contiguous countries, viz., 
Afghanistan, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, 
Roumania and Turkey. A second treaty was 
_. signed with the countries of the Little Entente 
eer (Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugo-Slavia), and 
_ to this treaty Turkey also was a party. A ‘similar 
separate pact was concluded with Lithuania, A 


_ Tesumed 
ot: i 


developed. 

A Franco-Soviet protocol 
to an Eastern European agreement to keep the peace 
was signed Dec. 6, 1934. The agreement was sub- 
mitted to Germany, Poland and other nations. A 
Franco-Soviet treaty providing for mutual assistance 
in case of attack on either by a third power was 
signed May 2, 1935. A similar treaty was subse- 

uently concluded between the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia May 16. 


pledging mutual support — 


A new credit agreement was signed with Germany | 


April 9, 1935, involving financial credits of 200,000,- 
000 marks, running over five years, to be spent on 
Soviet orders in Germany. * 

The USSR accepted membership in the League 
of Nations Sept. 14, 1934, -on the invitation of 34 
countries. It was assigned a permanent seat on the 
Council. any 

Soviet representatives in Paris signed the Kellogg- 
Briand pact August 19, 1928, and the Soviet Govern- 


ment ratified on the same day. The Soviet Govern- 


ment thereafter negotiated the so-called Litvinoft 
protocols with border countries making the pact 
immediately effective as among them. 


Negotiations for the sale of the Soviet-owned © 


Chinese Eastern Railway to the State of Manchukuo 
were opened in Tokio in June, 1933. Agreement was 
reached March 26, 1935._ The sale was effected by 
payment of 1406 million Japanese yen, one-third in 
cash, the remainder in goods, payments to run over 


a period of three years. The road was built in the — 


nineties by the Czarist government. 5 
Soviet diplomatic relations with China, inter- 

rupted for four years, were resumed at the end of 

November, 1932, ‘ i 


EDUCATION. 


Education in the Soviet Union follows the general 
American plan of being a charge against the Con- 
stituent Republics and against local budgets. About 
two-thirds of the appropriations are local. 


In 1930 universal‘ compulsory education for chil- 
dren over a four-year period was introduced for the 
first time in Russian history. In 1933 the period 
was extended to seven years. ' 

The percentage of literacy. among the population 
at the close of 1932 was estimated at 90% as com- 
pared with 27-30% in 1917. ¥ 

Expenditures for education during recent years, in 
million rubles, were: 1931, 4,399; 1932, 6,508; 1933, 
7,100; 1934, 8,900; 1935, 11,112. 

Statistics for primary and secondary schools ‘are 


as follows: 
No. of Pupils. 
Primary. 
7,235,988 


coll 
with 519,000 students. Technical schools had 868,- 
000 students and workers’ faculties 277,000 students. 
There were over 4,000 faculty and shop apprentice 
schools with upwards of 1,000,000 students. . 
In 1936 over 10,000 newspapers were published in 
86 languages, with an aggregate circulation of 39,- 
000,000 copies. In 1913 there were 860 newspapers, 
circulation, 2,500,000. A 


THE ARMY. 


Military service is compulsory. The Red Army, 
according to Commissar Voroshilov numbers 960,000 


56,600 - 


men, including territorial cadres and frontier guards. — 


Each division contains three infantry regiments 
and numbers 8,700 if on the frontier, or 6,721 if 
in the interior, with 48 guns in the first instance 
and 16 in the latter. The allotment is: Russian, 39 
divisions; Turkestan, 4; Georgian, 1; Azerbaijan, 1; 
Hee an AS ine peer tGs 2. 

etween an atteries of heavy artillery, and 
14 cavalry divisions. Much attention is given to 
aviation. The navy is at present inconsiderable, and 
accurate figures of its strength are not available. 

At the beginning of 1934 the army was composed 
of workers, 46%; peasants, 43%; office employees, 
Bae Members of the Communi: 

25% of the army personnel 
Communists), 23.9%, 


Of the officer: $ 
party members. officers, 71% were 


The army has a high degree of mechanization— 


7.74 mechanical horse-power per man in 1933. The 
men receive a training as mechanics during their 


ist Party comprised 
and Comsomols (Young ~ 


There are — 
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. period of service. In 1934 the sum of 72,000,000 

Brot tie Often, 6% ae beatin Of one ae oan 
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TRADE UNIONS AND COOPERATIVES. 


Trade unions and cooperatives play. an importatt 
part in the productive and cultural life. In 1934 
trade union membership was 19,000,000 out of 23,- 
000,000 workers. It was 10,800,000 in 1928. 

At the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan the 
number of unemployed on relief rolls was 1,700,000, 
but the rapid economic development brought an 
énd to unemployment by the close of 1930. 

As the structure of society has become more 
thoroughly socialized, the greater part of the popu- 
lation has been drawn into the cooperatives, In 
» 1934 the Consumers’ Cooperatives had 74,000,000 
members, having doubled their membership in six 
years. They conducted 170,000 retail stores and 
their annual trade turnover was upwards of 21 
billion rubles. Changes in the distribution system, 
involving the rise of municipal and village stores 
eonducted under the local authorities, have tended 
to curtail the role of the cooperatives in retail trade 
during the past few years. 


NATURAL RESOURCES, 


The Russian domains comprehend every phase of | 


climate except the distinctly tropical, and have 
varied topography. It has vast plains, some virtu- 
ally desert, some actuaily or potentially productive; 
mahy high mountain ranges, and a distinctive 
geologic feature is the Russiah steppes — broad 
Plains of shifting sandy formation. 

In the main, however, Russia proper begins in 
the centre with a series of low tablelands, and 
slopes in the direction of the Baltic, Black and 
Caspian Seas, and toward the White Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean to the north. 

The Ural Mountains form the boundary between 
Russia proper and the main body of Asia; the 
Caucasian Mountains are on the southern line, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Extensive 
forests occupy much of the central portions, total 
forest area being about 500,000 square miles. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce—the Dnieper and Dniester, 
flowing into the Black Sea, the Dnieper being part 
of the proposed trans-European waterway from the 
Biack Sea at Odessa to the Baltic Sea at Danzig; 
the Volga and Ural flowing into the Caspian Sea; 
the Neva flowing into the Gulf of Finland; and the 
Petchora flowing into the Arctic Ocean. There are 
42,091 miles of rivers, lakes and canals navigable 
for steamers. Arctic navigation has made great 
Strides of recent years and the rivers Lena and Yene- 
sel, hitherto closed by the Arctic ice, have now been 
opened to ocean vessels. 

The areas controlled by iXussia comprehend 
nearly every material natural resource of modern 
civilization—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
every variety of timber, excepting tropical, every 
eharacter of cereals, vegetable and fruit lands; 
being as near to self-contained, economically, as 
any other power, excepting the British Empire. 

Approximately 500,000,000 acres of forested areas 
are to a large degree potentially agricultural when 
the timber has been removed. The by and large 
estimate is that, under development such as has 
been attained in other civilized countries, Russia 
would have close to 700,000,000 acres of cultivable 
lands, or the equivalent of more than 1,000,000 
square miles of actually tilled lands, which is more 
than like areas In the United States. 

‘There are very large mineral resources in the Ural 
Mountains. Gold and silver are mined there, also salt, 
zine and copper. Discovery of rich graphite deposits 
in Northwestern Siberia was reported in 1925. In 
1927 the Geological Committee reported huge deposits 
of potash in the Solikamsk district of the West Ural 
reglon. The supply in a surveyed area of four square 

es was estimated at 68,000,000 
es eS eor was begun in 1928. 


metric tons. 


yee ete reappraisal of 
le. As a result the 


0) 
own resources in various minerals in 
Ka 1936 are as follows (in metric tons): 
1917. er 


1...........230,500,000,000 —1,200,000,000,000 
pack 2,098,000 000 10,612,000,000 
p , 5 


4,460,000 
483,000 9°630'000 
588,700,000 


186,000,00 
fields are exclusive of the Kursk 


magnetic anomaly and the Krivoy Rog iron quartzite 
deposits. 

Petroleum production is second only to that of 
the United States, being in 1935, 176,688,000 bbls. 
(10.76% of the world output); 1934, 174,318,000 
bbis., and in 1933, 154,840,000. The total output 
up to Jan. 1, 1936, was 3,379,824,000 bbls. (12.36% 
of.the world supply). 

Hydrauiie resources are estimated at 65,000,000 
horse power. 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN, 


The second Five-Year Plan began Jan. 1, 1933. 
The full schedules for the plan were not adopted, 
however, until late in January, 1934, the first year 
being used as a trial period to test possibilities of 
growth. 

The schedules of the second Plan, in their final 
form, call for an increase of 114.1% in the industrial 
output during the five years, or an average growth 
of 16.5% per year. The actual aggregate increase in 
output during the first Plan was 119%. The total 
value of the industrial output in 19387, at prices of 
1926-27, is envisaged at 92.7 billion rubles. The 
first Plan was concerned primarily with the devel- 
opment of heavy industry. The second Plan places 
&@ greater emphasis on an increase in consumers, 

oods. The output of such goods is scheduled to 
nefease 133.6%. The output of production goods is 
to increase 97.2%. Schedules for output in key 
products are: 


1932. 1937. 

Actual Projected 

Output. Output. 
Electric:power (bill. kwh.)........ 13.4 38.0 
Coal (mill. met. tons)... ......... 64.3 152.5 
Oil and Gas (mill. met. tons)...... 22.3 46.8 
Pig iron (mill. met. tons)... .....: 6.2 16.0 
Steel (mill. met. tons)............ 5.9 17.0 
Tractors (thousands of 15 h.p. units) 51.6 167.0 
Automobiles (thousands).......... 23.9 200.0 


In agriculture the second Plan envisages an in- 
crease of only 4% of the sown area, but the use of 
better methods and greatly increased mechanization. 
The annual grain yield is expected to increase 60%, 
as compared with 1932, and the yield of technical 
crops will be doubled. The tractor park is scheduled 
to increase from 2,225,000 horse power (1932) to 
8,200,000 horse power (1937). 

The transportation program calls for a great_ex- 
tension of rail lines and inland waterways. New rail 
lines to be built will aggregate over 12,000 kilometers 
(7,692 miles), as comp: with 5,800 kilometers 
(3,718 miles) during the first Plan. Some 5,000 
kilometers (3,200 miles) of road will be electrified. 

The total outlay planned for capital construction 
is 130.4 billion rubles, as compared with 50.5 billion 
rubles in the first Plan. Of this, industry will get 
69.5 billion rubles; agriculture, 15.2 billion rubles; 
transportation, 26.3 billion rubles; the rest scattered. 

The seven-year period of compulsory education, 
now effective in the towns, is to be extended to all 
rural sections throughout the Union. 

The first Five-Year Flan was brought to a close 
Dec. 31, 1932, after four and a quarter years. The 
Plan was designed to establish the foundations of a 
modern industrial state, along socialist lines. Broad 
bases for heavy industry were laid and a number of 
new industrial and power plants of giant size were 
opened. The industrial output was increased 119%. 
In agriculture the small individual peasant holdings 
were in large measure (80% of total srea) superseded 
by large collective farms served by 2,445 machine 
and tractor stations with 120,000 tractors, and the 
sown area was increased by 21,000,000 hectares 
(51,870,000 acres). During the period 60 billion 
rubles were invested in new capital construction. 
In education the number of pupils in publie schools 
was doubled and illiteracy was reduced to 10% 
There was a great expansion of public health wor 
and other social services. 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY. 


The annual output of Soviet industry has shown 
a six-fold increase during the past decade. During 
1935 the advance in output was 20.4% (19.1% in 
1934), while during the first half of 1936 the inerease 
was 33% as compared with the same period of the 
revious year. he rapid progress is attributed to 
Better use of labor and materials under the impetus 
of the Stakhanov movement. Stakhanov, a coal 
miner in the Donetz Basin, by a better division of 
labor designed to utilize individual special skills, 
demonstrated the method of greatly increased out- 
put in the summer of 1935. His example set a new 
ace for labor productivity throughout the country. 
Khe gains during 1935 in the four main divisions of 
industry were as follows: Heavy industry 26.6%, 
light leg 11.2%, food industry 22.4%, lumber 
indust t : 
Pieura for ee indices of. production for 1935, for 
1934 and for the fiscal year 1927-28, the year precéed- 


oe a ae 


a. 
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PTR MTOM ase Sos chs 12,500,000 10,500,000 3,280,000 
Steel. nla 2 8 12;400,000 9,600,000 3,370,000 
OREN hs RRs 26,700,000 24,000,000 11,600,000 
Tractors (15 h.p. 

Wife) 2S es 121,500 90,729 1,500 
Motor vehicles 

(units)........ 96,700 72,466 667 
Superphosphates.. 1,465,000 890,000 182,000 


Cement (bbis.)... 40,600,000 32,200,000 11,000,000 

In 1928, at the beginning of the first Five-Year 
Plan, the Soviet Union stood sixth among the nations 
of the world in coal production, sixth in pig-iron 
production, third in petroleum production. It has 
now advanced to fourth in coal production, second 
in pig iron production, second in petroleum produc- 
tion. 

Progress in these three basic industries year by 
year during the first five-year plan is shown in the 
following table, showing millions of metric tons. 


Coal. Pig Iron. Oil. 

PASE Z OR, isssll tiep' te ee 41.7 4.9 14.5 
BIZ0GBO Aas Hees aint 47.1 5.8 18.6 
lentes a Ree ee ws 57.6 5.4 22.3 
Ee OR aay Ga Ber Sere es 64.0 6.2 21.4 
LOBBY ek aR ok ae eee 76.3 Veal 20.8 
SAG hisses Ai spel 93.5 10.5 24.0 
OSE ia ris eiviyeig ace’ 108.9 12.5 26.7 


All iarge-scale industry in the U.S.S.R is state- 
owned or operated by cooperative organizations. 
The state industries, which include all of the more 
important enterprises, account for over 85% of the 
total industrial output of the country. They are 
operated under the supervision of the four industrial 
commissariats (Heavy Industry, Light Industry, 
Food Industry: and Timber Industry), and the Pro- 
curements Committee of the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars. There are only a few small, scattered 
private industrial enterprises. Individual industries 
(such as the oil or the textile industry) are united for 
purposes of planning development, purchasing and 
selling. The individual productive trusts, within 
an industry, haye considerable autonomy for de- 
veloping along local lines, and dealing with local 
problems and administration, labor, etc. The local 
units are each held responsible for results by the 
controlling board of the unified industry, and in 
turn by the appropriate economic organs of the 
Government. 


AGRICULTURE. 


During the revolution over 1,080,000,000 acres of 
land belonging to the landowners were acquired by 
the peasantry. In addition the peasants seized and 
distributed among themselves over 48,000,000 acres 
belonging to the richer strata of the peasantry. 

Upwards of 80% of the people live by agriculture. 
In the European ‘section from 96% to 99% of the 


_ arable land is in the hands of the peasants for use. 


‘In agriculture the objectives under the first five- 
year plan involved greater complications than in 
industry. The original plan envisaged that the 
“socialized sector’’ of State and collective farms 
would embrace 20% of the sown area by 1933. At 
the conclusion of the plan Premier Molotov an- 
nounced that the socialized sector embraced over 
80% of the sown area. 

During the period of the plan rural economy was 
provided with 420,000 new tractors of an aggregate 
of 1,900,000 h. p., and a total of new agricultural 
machinery valued at 1,600 million rubles. More 
than 210,000 collective farms were organized. 
Machine and tractor stations to the number of 2,446 
were set up to serve the big farms. 

The unexpectedly rapid pace of collectivization 
brought its own difficulties. The large collective 
and State farms required executives, trained personnel 
and machinery, to replace the individual peasant 
with his primitive methods and equipment. The 
rapid growth outstripped the available supply of 
executives, skilled workers and maehines. Errors of 
administration and coordination were not uncommon. 
In a number of sections there was serious sabotage 
of the new order by wealthier peasants who resented 
collectivization as a levelling down process, Be- 
cause of these and of natural causes as well the grain 
harvests of 1931 and 1932 fell below those of 1930 
and below the program. ‘The technical erops held 
up better and for the most part kept close to the 
schedule of the five-year plan. 

After 1932 the situation improved rapidly, as the 
farm population adapted itself to the new set-up 
and the improved large-scale methods were mastered. 
In 1933 marketing rules were liberalized, the farm 
tax system was simplified, the supervisory powers 
of the machine-tractor stations were extended and 
methods were devised for improving the executive 
personnel of the collectives. These efforts resulted 
in bumper crops in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 


The sown area in recent years in millions of hec- 
tares (hectare: is 2.47 acres), and the grain harvest 
in thousands of metric tons has been: ; 

1 Crops. Cae Grain 


(000,000 Harvest, 
; bar ie Us (000 Met. Tons). 


4 ,100 
103.4 83,540 
105.5 69,480 

99.7 69,870 
101.5 89,802 
104.7 89, 
103.7 92,010 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Wheat. este outers 27,727 30,410 30,830 
Rye. A Pee ee 24,186 20,130 1,118 
Barley: .< cena oe 7,848 6,840 7,783 
Oats: Feed Pate kine 15,411 18,900 18,268 
Corniy ea an stsee en 4 fae 2,766 
Grain exports, in metric tons have been: 
1909-13! (averageye. 2. icic,.ciaeeo spares = 10,700,000 
POW Ree sts oOo Fete chee eae eaters 5,050,306 
1932055 Re Boe Cheek ee PR sate 1,763,298 
LOSS ius chee AAU eee eee 1,689,790 
1934 5 save Ds coe Ys aE oe. Wel eee 771, 
ROBB heise oa tere AER GS atten, eRe arms 1,518,868 
Exports of wheat were 91,710,000 bu. in 1931; 


19,725,000 bu. in 1932; 24,460,700 bu. in 1933; 
7,711,800 bu. in 1934; 26,400,100 bu. in 1935. The 
pre-war average was 155,600,000 bu. s 

Principal industrial crops, in thousands of metric 
tons, have been: 


angi 1330 P20 Er 
Cotton ( inned) > i. svet BY. ; : 
‘Sugar beets... ... 9,080 11,360 16,200 
Flax (longyfibre) -_ 560 530 550 
Sunflower seeds 2,350 2,080 1,850 


Pobaccor seise- pee ee cE eATO 57 66 
Soviet livestock herds suffered a marked decline 
during the agricultural transition years, 1929-33, 
owing to the fact that most of the livestock was in 
the hands of the wealthier peasants (kulaks) who re- 
sisted the change to collectivization. Since 1933 
the herds have increased rapidly. Statistics of live- 
stock (millions of heads): 
1916. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


The growth of mechanization on farms has been: 


Tractors. Combines. 
1913 8 None 
29. 45 
6,400 
25,000 

,000 - 
52,500 


The backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
culture is furnished by the machine and tractor 
stations, which in 1935.served three-fourths of the 
sown area of the collective farms. These stations 
grew from 145 in 1930 to 4,375 at the close of 1935. 
They operate about two-thirds of the tractors in the 
country. 

TRANSPORTATION. 


The total length of railway lines in the Soviet 
Union in 1935 was 83,800 kilometers (52,040 miles). 
This compares with 76,900 kilometers in 1928 and 
56,500 kilometers in 1913., During 1935 some 600 
kilometers of new line were placed in operation. 
There were added to the equipment during the year 
1,900 locomotives and 80,000 cars. Average daily 
car loadings were stepped up from 56,200 in 1934 ‘to 
68,100 in 1935, and freight operations increased 
from 202.2 billion ton-kilometers in 1934 to 259.5 
billion ton-kilometers in 1935. They were 93.4 
billion ton-kilometers in 1928 and 65.7 billion. ton- 
kilometers in 1913. 

The pofential length of inland waterways in the 
Soviet Union is 350,000 kilometers, of which 90,000 
kilometers are now in use for navigation, with large 
extensions under way. Freight carried in 1935 was 
72,600,000 metric tons, as compared with 52,000,000 
ei tons in 1934 and 18,300,000 metric tons in 


During recent years several waterways projects 
of major importance were completed. A series of 
locks built around the rapids of the Dnieper river 
opened that stream to seagoing vessels for 1,000 
miles. A chain of canals connecting with lakes 
created an internal waterway between Leningrad 
and Archangel, reducing the water distance between 
those ports from 2,840 miles (around Scandinavia) 
to 674 miles. A new canal (80 miles) connecting 
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Moscow with the upper reaches of the Volga river 
completion, and with the en- 
largement of the Mariinsky system this will bring 
seagoing vessels from the Baltic direct to Moscow. 
Work on the Volga-Don Canal, which will give the 
Volga an outlet on the Black Sea, is also under way. 

The length of Soviet air lines in ri r operation 
in 1935 was 72,000 kilometers (44,700 miles), as 
compared with 47,000 kilometers in 1934 and 11,400 
kilometers in 1928. Passengers carried in 1935 
were 100,000 (65,000 in 1934 and 8,900 in 1338). 
Mail and freight carried amounted to 15,800 metric 
ae a metric tons in 1934 and 229 metric tons 
n 28). 

Caarist Russia had only 24,300 kilometers of roads, 
of which 4,823 kilometers were paved. At the be- 
ginning of 1936 the road network was about 2,000,000 


’ kilometers, of which a fifth represented main high- 


Ways and the remainder local roads. 

Tonnage of the Soviet merchant fleet increased 
from 327,000 tons in 1928 to 1,350,000 tons in 1935. 
During 1935 Soviet vessels transported 5,000,000 
tons of freight between home and foreign ports. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The keystone of electric power development in 
U.S. 8. R. is a series of large regional stations de- 
veloped to serve the principal industrial and mining 
sections of the country. In 1935 there were nearly 
70 of these regional plants in operation and they 
furnished 80 percent of the total power output of the 
country. There were eleven of these stations with over 
100,000 kilowatts capacity. The largest was the 
Dnieproges plant in the southern Ukraine with a 
capacity of upwards of 500,000 kilowatts. 

‘ower oo eg ag moyed rapidly under the 
first Five-Year Plan (1928-32). nder the second 
Five-Year Plan plant capacity is being increased 


133% and power output 183%. The Soviet Union 
stood third among the nations in power output in 
The growth of power development is shown in the 
following table (end of each year): 
Plant Capacity Output 
(thousand KW.)(million Kwh.) 
i ee re rea 1,098 1,945 
1 ee ee 1,905 si 
ES eA tea Fs a= a 4,677 13,540 
LU es ee eee 5,583 16,360 
ToS See 6,287 21,010 
BOREL cists Sita op > «be 6,880 25,900 


THE BUDGET. 


Owing to the high degree of socialization in the 
Soviet Union the growth of the budget reflects the 
of economic ogress. The first “firm”’ 
ges, that of 1923-24, balanced at 1,400,000,000 
rubles. The budget of 1936, envisaged revenues 
and expenditures of 78,715,028,000 rubles. About 
of the present revenues are derived from the 
“soc sector’. Nearly 80% of the revenues 
eome from the turnover tax on state enterprises. 
On the expenditure side 48% of the total is repre- 
sented by investments in national economy. 
The budget structure for 1936 is as follows, in 


- thousands of rubles: 


Re 000 Rubles. 
Socialized sector: 

ePIC TAN Ce alka covet? Gh sca 5 52 62,690,000 

Deductions from profits.............. 3,188,310 


Income and other taxes from State and 
cooperative ente' .. _ 798,520 
Social insurance collections..-........ 3 000 
Investment of free funds of economic 
and credit organizations in State loans. 1,200,000 
ROUITMETIOCRIME NO uo soc oe digas hab oem 6 3 92,000 


Total socialized sector............. 71,118,830 
eras t m population: 2,960,000 
oe Sag RR ee peer SEY 
Total from population............. 6,080,080 
EME er es, 820,000 
a SaSCAYAMAEL Sette aha Saran etalon ai hates a og a 696,118 
en Des fe Bar ORS ae 1,516,118 
Grand total.........-.--- Rae 78,715,028 
enditures: : i 
Mie sige in National Economy,....... 37,583,501 
Kaeation, health and public welfare. .... 6,509,4 
ational defense........... a ee 14,815,500 
Commissariat for Home Affairs.......... 2,110, 
Administration... ... Fie hi lied © 5k ON 970,902 
Service on State loans....... givuakoors 2,701,529 
Funds assigned to local budgets......... 12,456, 
Miscel TE ae MR EA Seis esr ere 1,566,742 
Grand total......... State Keele oy 3% <dpe 78,7150,28 
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Expenditures for education, health and _ public 
welfare are in greater part local and do not show on 
the federal budget. 

Bud eat receipts and expenditures in recent 
years, in billions of rubles were: 

932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

IRGOC Dts ck awe bs 8 30.49 39.29 50.82 64.60 
Expenditures,.......... 30.16 36.00 48.31 63.90 
he internal tax system was simplified in 1930 


when a single turncver tax was substituted for 48 . 


different taxes which had existed in connection with 
the socialized economy. Other direct taxes inelude 
a tax on agricultural output, a realty tax and taxes 
on incomes and assessments. Indireet taxes consist 
of excise taxes and customs taxes. Excise taxes are 
levied on sugar, tobacco, alcoholic beverages, salt, 
tea, coffee, matches and yeast. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The State Bank is the center of the banking 
system. It has a monopoly of short term loan opera- 
tions and it is the only bank of issue. It also finances 
the bulk of the foreign trade operations. Its out- 
standing credits to various branches of the national 
economy as of Jan. 1, 1936, amounted to 26.6 bil- 
Fon rubles. Its gold fund as of Jan. 1, 1936, was 
1,563 million rubles. Other banks are the Prombank 
(Industrial Bank), which finances capital construction 
in state industries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural 
Bank), which finances capital investments in social- 
ized agriculture; the Vsekobank (All-Union Co- 
gperative Bank), which finances capital construction 
for cooperative organizations except housing co- 
operatives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank for 
Public Utilities) which finances municipal public 
ot Ng housing projects and the building of new 
cities. 3 

The amount of currency in circulation in million 
rubles has been: 

State Treasury Notes 

Bank Notes and Currency Total 

.000,000 rbls, 000,000 rbis. a hg Bh 


Jan. 1, 1934. 3,432.0 3,429.0 ' 
Jan. 1,1935. 3,838.4 3,895.4 7,733.8 
April 1, 1935. 3,978.0 3,901.4 7,897.4 


The note issue of the State Bank, as of July 1, 
1936, had risen to 6,536 million rubles, of which the 
coverage in gold and stable foreign currency was 
1,682 million rubles, or 25.7%. 

Soviet_currency has circulation only within the 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports thereof 
being prohibited by law. All payments abroad are 
made in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining has 
inereased rapidly of ee years and the Soviet 
Union is said to stand Second among the nations in 
gold production. No figures for output are giv 
During the past few years the Soviet Government 
has paid off most of its outstanding credits for trade 
abroad and during 1935 the gold fund of the State 
Bank was increased by nearly a billion rubles. 

The paper ruble was revalued as of April 1, 1936, 
at the rate of one ruble to three French franes, or 
about five rubles to the dollar. The former rate was 
1 ruble—$0.8713. ; 

The Soviet internal state debt was 14,700 million 
rubles as of June 1, 1 . The Soviet Government 
has contracted no foreign debts. 

The system of savings banks, as of July 1, 1936, 
numbered some 50,000 establishments with 16,500,- 
000 depositors and total deposits of 3,167,000,000 
rubles. In 1928, there were 3,900,000. depositors, 
and total deposits were 336,000,000 rubles. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The Soviet Government exercises a monopoly 
of foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulated 
in accordance with the country's system of planned 
economy. Trade is conducted mainly by agencies 
of the Commissariat, which maintains tr; 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition some of 
the large industrial syndicates buy foreign equip- 
ment under the supervision of the commissariat, and 
the Consumers’ Cooperatives also transact some 
foreign business under supervision. : 

The principal Soviet exports in 1935 were: Lum- 
ber, 64,115,000 rubles; oil, 42,691,000 rubles; grain 
and flour, 38,062,000 rubles; furs, 30,140,000 rubles; 
flax 19,738,000 rubles; cotton fabries, 16,112,000 


rubles. 

Srneival imports were: Industrial machine 
and equipment, 35,605,000 rubles; iron and steel, 
Upaels 00 rubles; cotton, 16,250,000 rubles; wool, 
14,338,000 rubles; crude rubber, 14,224,000 rubles; 
tin, 10,333,000 rubles. 

The prine rel countries taki 


1935 were: Great Britain, 23.5%; Germany, 18.0%; 
United States, 7.2%; Belgium-Luxemburg, 5.6%; 
France, 4.9%. Principal countries furnishing Soviet 


eure were: Great Britain, 18.0%; United States, 


‘ Germany, 9.0%; Iran, 8.6%; Netherlands, 


Bi%, 


i ae oe ee 


, te oe td 


Soviet exports on 


Le GPE, Ys yao nay tt heres 
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Total trade turnover for recent years, in millions 


of gold rubles (par value of ruble $0.51455 per gold 
dollar, and 0.8713 at new par). F 


Exports. Imports. Total 
He 1926227,, vies :. 770.5 712.7 1483.2 
1927-28 799.8 945.5 1723.3 
“ 1928-29 877.6 836.3 1713.9 
1929-30 1002.3 1068.7 2071.0 
1931.. 811.2 1105.0 1916.2 
NOB 24a ie Hose cies, wie sae 574.9 704.0 1278.9 
TGSSRU Ese Eo. e et 494.9 348.2 843. 1 
TO Sap nate eisick Hats oeje e 418.3 232.4 650.7 
OSD ha is ci aloes 367.4 241.4 608.8 
Exports of gold are not included in Soviet customs 
figures. : 


‘Russian foreign trade turnover in 1913 was 2,880 
“million rubles. 

The favorable trade balance in 1933 was 146, 
700,000 rubles, it was 185,900,000 rubles in 1934, 
and 126,000,000 rubles in 1935. 2 
- Exports and imports from principal countries, 
for 1934 and 1935, in thousands of gold rubles (par 
value of ruble $0.8713): 


1934. 1935. Lim Sag 

4 iE Imports from— ‘zports to— 
Paes oes. B7 : 934 3,103 3,469 
Lae ee 674 884 2,309 2,072 
BANS eS pete ote, 1,549 694 406 1,203 
7,233 9,142 17,230 20,424 


Sweden... 
Switzerland 
Zann ae 
‘urkey 
‘Unlonot 
United S 


South Africa. 
tates........ a 


d States in Soviet pets fell from 25% to 
1%, while that of Britain, Germany and Italy rose 
from 33% to 54%. 
There was a slight pick-up in American-Soviet 
ade in 1934. Under the trade agreement between 
two countries signed in July, 1935, the’ United 
‘States extended most-favored-nation treatment to 
the Soviet Union, In return the Soviet Union agreed 
_ to double its purchases in the United States in the 
year beginning with the date of the treaty. This 
ured a minimum of $30,000,000 in sales to the 
Soviet Union during the period. The treaty was to 
run for one year. It was renewed in July, 1936, 
having more than doubled the business between the 
two countries, ‘ 
Principal American exports to the Soviet Union 
in 1935 were; Industrial machinery, $8,547,000; 


Soviet 


cotton, 


‘| both in Europe and Asia was: 


otton, $7,333,000; iron 
ar San BOF a ha A e 
trodes for electric furnaces, Bie 
ican imports were: Furs, $3,934,000; anthray 
SPSS OS, (goonies, ERNE Eesaape: Maneaee 
,328,000; flax fabrics, OOO se) toe eee 
Orftrade with the United States for all Soviet Russia 


5 Imports. 
TQ 22 izes. cheers bie te ee totals eee Pohel aa! $28,814,025 


12,337,647 


17,735,511 


URUGUAY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 72,153 square miles. 

POPULATION, official est., Jan. 1, 1935, 2,020,040. 

CAPITAL, Montevideo; popelstion, official estimate, — 
Aug. 31, 1935, 666,130. 

President, Dr. Gabriel Terra, 1935-39, born 1873, 
inaugurated March 1, 1931. Reelected March 21, 
1934 by the Constituent Assembly for a second 
four year term. 

Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, 
is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable — 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. Im area 
it is slightly larger than the combined States of 
New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Lying between lati- 
tudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of rolling 
grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily -healthy — 
climate with a uniform temperature. It is agricul- 
tural and pastoral. Over 2,150,000 acres are under — 
cultivation. Recent production. figures are: 


1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
(Thousands of metric tons.) ; 

Wheat........ 147.2 399.4 290.4 349.6 
Maize......... 106.3 10673' 5... cies 
Barley 32.027 ie 5.1 6.7 9.8 5 
Oates cr teens 11.2 46.7 32.2 58.2 © 

Linseed: .. 2.2. 37.9 73.1 86.4 85.1 


Wine production, 1934-35, was 58,339 hectolitres 
(1,541,145 U.S. gallons). The fruit crop is large and — 
tobacco and olives are cultivated. For grazing, 27,- 
500 acres of fertile land are used. 

The cattle industry furnished about 78.4% of the , 
exports. In 1934, the principal exports were: live’ j 
cattle, 114,989; meat and extracts, 96,650,096 kilos; — 
wool, 117,275 bales, 24,013,472 kilos; sheepskins, 
2,664,974 kilos; hides, 20,768,299 kilos, and flax, 


70,595 metric tons. 


The livestock census, 1934, returned: Cattle, 
7,127,912; sheep, 20,558,124; swine, 307,924. The 
number of animals slaughtered, in thousands, at the 
public ping es oy AP ens 4 

. 2 - 1932. 1933. 1934. 
1,222 .1,285 1,102 916 1,006 6 
2,184 2,725 1,955 838 1,269 1,075. 
In 1934, 7,545 vessels of 10,373,930 tons entered _ 
the port of Montevideo. Immigrants, in 1934, 
numbered 158,974; emigrants, 153,420, as compared : 
with 138,639 and 136,652 respectively in 1933, and 
oh (net) in beh espe be Le pape fie immi- 
gration were enac’ nD y; 14,624 (net)- 1 
and 27,285 (net) in 1930. eae 2” 
uay declared her in 


the Constitu- — 
ected 4 
40,000 voters with : 
It provides for a Chamber of 
bers elected by the Provinces 
according to population, and a Senate of 30 members 
elected by the nation as a-whole, 15 being from the 
party polling the largest vote and 15 from the party 
with the next po vote. Suffrage is universa 
he ware af peaghs vote being punishable b: 
Ke may become natur: 

losing their former citizenship. e ba 
The President, Senators and Deputies have four 
year terms and may be chosen with provincial an 


er 


municipal officers at one élection. The Supreme 
Court Ril consist of five justices elected by Parlia- 
ment for 10-year terms. 

The President appoints a Cabinet of nine from 
the parties which pars & majority in Parliament. 
He votes with the cabinet and in case of a tle may 
also cast the deciding vote. President and Ministers 
are subject to votes of censure; on a majority vote 
of censure the President may ask for a Minister's 
resignation, but if less than a two-thirds majority 
he may demand another vote. If the vote is then 
& majority but not two-thirds he may dissolve 
Parliament and call new elections. If the new par- 
liament, which must act within 15 days, maintains 
the censure by a bare majority, the President and 
Cabinet must resign and Parliament must elect 
their suecessors for the unexpired term. 


Much of the Uruguan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution which 
how provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, 
State care of mothers, free medical attention for the 
poor, workmen's accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
ings for laborers, an eight-hour day and a ‘six-day 
week, & minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. 

The Constituant Assembly on March 21, 1934, 
reelected Dr. Gabriel Terra, President, for the 
1935-39 term, with only four dissenting Communist 
votes. The old Constitution, which Dr. Terra over- 
threw on March 31, 1933, as well as the new, pro- 
vided that a President could not sueceed himself. 

Chureh and state are separate and there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. The majority of the people 
are Roman Catholic. Primary education is com- 
pulsory and free. In 1933 there were 1,548 primary 
schools with 4,828 teachers and 165,810 pupils. The 
educational system is highly progressive. The. uni- 
versity at Montevideo had 13,766 students in 1933. 
The prison at Montevideo is a model penal institu- 
tion. The death penalty was abolished in 1907. 

Uruguay had, in 1931, 1,729 miles of railroads 
mostly British owned, of which 1,060 miles are 
under state guarantee. The B: of the Republic 
has a paid-up capital of $20,335,955. Its President 
and directors are appointed by the Government. 
it has the exclusive right to issue notes. Circulation 
April 30, 1935, was 74, k 
reserve of 47,000,000 pesos. 

The peso (gold par $1,029) is the unit of currency. 
It was stable until 1930, when it averaged 85.87 
cents; 1931, 55.36 cents; 1932, .06 cents: 1933. 
60,34 cents. The new gold par is $1,72, and aver- 
aged 81.5in 1934. The official rate, on Oct. 20, 1936, 
was 78.8 cents, and the free rate was 53.05 cents. 

The Government, in 1912, created a National In- 
surance Bank and gave it a monopoly of issuing 
insurance. The stan fF, tage which Fo Ne 

voluntary, numbers 000, a reserve 0: 
orgy in the National Guard service, which is 
compulsory. 


pesos, with a gold 


of difficulty in getting fore’ e. 
of the city. of fiontevideo on Dee, 31, 1931, was 
53,842,923 pesos. 
Recent budgets in pesos are: 
.Fiseal Year. 
1930-31 (actual).........- 
1931-32 (estimate) ......-. 
1932-33 (estimate)........ 
19 pasate, 5% 
19; 5 (estimate) . 
398 6 (estimate). cu 
19. 7 (estimate)......-- 


evenues. Expenditures 


The import figures given below are 
values; the real valu 
coramissiog a) 
increase 0 


tl ms 
ed by an official 


as 
inted in Oetober, 1931, req an 


in 


96,466,537 
98:240,0 3 
oe 38s 0 2 

637,590 
69,722,758 
95,356,862 


Ex , 
$18,677,139 
12,3. a7 6 
Ve 103.598 
3,614, 172, 
140.4 4'711,203 
6'229'00 6.887, 


er 
ank 
esi « 
000,000 
9 
32, 47 
20, 1936 
53.05 ts 
ding 
ch 5,180,000 
ign € 
R 
8! 63, 
242 
59,200,000 
044,045 Set wt 
000 80,000,000 
he Custoi 
uire 
Exports 
100,864 
66,637 
8 
3397000 
772,86 
268 
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STATE OF VATICAN CITY. 
AREA, 108.7 acres. 


POPULATION, census of April 15, 1932, 1,006, of 


which 716 are citizens of Vatican City. 
Sovereign of the State of Vatican City, the Supreme 
Pontiff. Pius XI, (Achille Ratti), born at Desio, 
May 31, 1857, elected Pope (261st) in succession 
to Benedict XV., Feb. 6, 1923. 
Secrétary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, Feb. 10, 1980. 


(For members of the College of Cardinals and ist — 


of Popes, see page 437) 


The Popes for m&ny centuries, with some slight 
breaks, held temporal sovereignty over mid-Italy 
(the so-called Papal States), extending from sea to 
sea, Comprising an area of some 16,000 square miles, 
with a poptilation in the nineteenth century of over 
3,000,000. This territory in the reign of Pius IX, 
was incorporated in the Kingdom of Htaly, the 
sovereignty of the Pope being confined to the 


Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations begun Oct. 4, 1926, when the 
Treaty cf Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
financial convention were signed at the Lateran 
Palace on Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gasparri ana 
Premier Mussolini. The treaty was duly ratified by 
the Pope and by the Italian Parliament May 14 
and 25 and signed by the King May 27; and became 
effective June 7 by exchange of ratification at the 
Vatican. 

(For summary of the Lateran Treaty, see The 
World Almanac for 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 
1931 pages 716-18.) 

Vatican City includes St, Peter's, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome although outside the boundaries 
enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include buildings 
housing the congregations or officers necessary for 
the administration of the Holy See. 

The civil government of Vatican City was on 
Jan. 1, 1935, placed by the Pope in charge of the 
Marquis Camillo Serafini with complete legislative 
and virtually dictatorial powers for six months to 
reorganize the civil government. 

The legal system is based on canon law and ponti- 
fical constitutions and rules. In all cases not covered 
the Italian law of Rome will apply. ‘The flag of the 
State is white and yellow charged with the crossed 
keys and triple tiara. Postage stamps have been 
issued, and a complete coinage was struck in 1931. 

A double track railroad, 600 feet long, runs from 
a junction with the Italian State railway just out- 
side the boundary line behind St. Peter's to a station 
in the Vatican gardens, opened in March, 1982. 

A wireless station was set up in 1930 under the 
direction of Marconi. 


VENEZUELA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, official estimate, 1933, 352,051 sq. m. 


POPULATION. census of 1926, 3,026,878; official 
estimate, Dec. 31, 1932, 3,261,734. 


CAPITAL, Caracas; population, 1932, 141,349, 


Chief cities, Maracaibo, population, 1926, 74,767; 


Valencia, 36,804; Varquisimeto, 23,943; chief port, 
La Guaira, 22,000. 
President, Gen. Eleazar Lopez Contreras chosen 
Provisional President, Dec. 31, 1935, to_sueceec 
Gen. Juan Vincente Gomez, dictator for 27 years, 
who died Dec. 17, 1935, and elected for a eevan 
7 term (1936-1943) by Congress on April 25, 
1 2 . 
Minister for Foretgn Affairs, Dr. Esteban Gil Borges; 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Alberto Adriani. 
Minister of the Intertor, Gen. Regulo Olivares. 
Venezuela is the northernmost state of South 
America and is bounded on the north by the Carib- 
bean Sea, on the east by British Guiana, on the 
south by Brazil and Colombia, and on the west by 
Colombia. It stretches from 12° 26’ north to within 
45 minutes of the Equator. The climate is tropical. 
hot and unhealthy in the coastal and river regions. 
In area it is as large as the States of Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas combined. ‘The spurs of the 
La ae a ten convents provide exsGllent 
nse forest, and the high p' us Dro 
adn The River Orinoco (over 1.600 miles in 
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length) flows through many stretches of Ievel] The Roman Catholic is 
f pr iries (anos) and is navigable for 700 miles for | religious freedom is gu 
 fjarge steamers and for 200 miles further for smaller | is free and nominally compuls 7 
vessels. A natural river or canal, the Casiquiare, | ools with 3, 
‘unites its upper reaches with the Rio Negro, a trib- 
-utary of the Amazov. The island of Margarita 
(area of 400 square miles), noted for its pearl fishing, | 
 * with a ee and seventy other islands, belongs to 
Venezuela, but Trinidad, at the mouth of the Ori- 
; noco, is British and Curacao and others off the 
- coast are Dutch. ; 
Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief indus- 
tries, and the chief exports are coffee, cacao, balata, 
hides, rubber and petroleum. Imports are chiefly 
textiles, machinery and hardware. The eountry is 
rich in metals, but is mostly undeveloped. 
Venezuela has 125,000,000 coffee trees on 30,000 
. plantations, aggregating 543,400 acres, with an 
— output of about 1,500,000 bags. There are about 


is the unit of currency. Because of difficulty in a 
getting foreign exchange it dropped to an average 
of 15.09 cents in 1932. The new par is 35 cents, and 
it averaged 28 cents in 1934. The bank rate, 25.4 
cents: and open market rate 24 cents on Sept. 30, 
1936. 

The entire external debt was paid off at the end 
of 1930 to commemorate the One Hundredth Anni-— 
versary of national independence. The internal 
debt. was paid off in 1935. 


6,000 cacao qoeeecne with exports of 48,000 metric Recent budgets in bolivares are: 3 
tons in 1934. Cattle number about 3,000,000, and Revenues. Expenditures. ¢ 
1930 (actual) ............ 243,659,656 324,921,611 
193) (actual p22 SAG 188,932,746 172,398,887 
1932-33 (actual).......... 175,366,000 168,091, 
1933-34 (actual).......... 169,642,512 158,089,705 


1934-35 (estimate)........ 148,650,000 141,666,819 

1935-36 (actual) ......... 188,409,548 231,940,255 

7a ete b ane The Treasury reserve was drawn on for the deficit 

¢ Bs Were 9 43,530,707 bolivares, and on July 15 amounted to — 
70,298,856 Dolivares. 


bbls.; in 1933, 117,720,000 bbls.; in 1932, 118,635,671 Imports and exports in bolivares and in dollars at 


bbis., and in 193i, when Venezuela yielded second | Dar of exchange were: 
_ place to Russia, 120,069,462. The total production 000 Bs.000 Dolls. 000 Bs. 000 Dolls. 


ct up to Jan. 1, 1935, was 1,154,924,000 bblis., 4.22% | 1930......... 363,858 70,225 762,494 147,161 
of the world’s output from the 20 fields operating | 1931......... 210,758 40,676 651,618 128,762 
with, on that date, 1,296 producing wells. 1932 Se halts 153,458 29,617 628,260 121,254 


FOSS. sine toes 143,588 aaigat 617,541 117,053 


__ The production of gold, in 1931, was 42,310 fine | 1933--------- 159/686 391921 671,843 16,796 


ounces; in 1932 91,488 ounces; in 1933, 95,720 


ounces; in 1934, 109,055 ounces, and in 1935, 96,450 Trade with the United States was: 4 
ounces, all from the placer mines in the Orinoco | Cal. Year. Imports. xports. 

basin. Rich gold fields were discovered in 1932 in | 1929........+.---+..-.-. $45,325,248 $51,223,844 

' the Guiana section of the State of Bolivar. Tet SESS Ba RAR Saito Sern oo Eee. : 
Gen. Gomez, in January, 1933, ordered the con- | 1931-----------+--+-++++ »645, »844,756 

striction of a new free port in the Bay of Turlamo, | 1982.--.---.-2.0ec0000ee 10,229,138 20,293,648 
‘ where there is the safest_and finest harbor on the DOSS Sc lccps ofoleats lore aags ociciere 13,114,810 13, 63! 
Caribbean, sheltered by two lofty mountain ranges. ieee Bee ets et Otain bane els 19,281,247 22,120,365 
American capital invested in Venezuela is estimated | ““"" """" "°c 18,584,054 21,428,443 

ae Lae Lately of oe at relent y y \ 

7% being properties e aracaibo trict. = 4 

British capital Investment is about $125,000,000. berg “aga Pg dng a 


AREA, 96,296 sq. m. 


POPULATION, estimate of March 31, '1932, 14,- § 
296,431. According to religion the census re- 
turned, Serbian Orthodox (the State religion) 
6,793,201 (48.8%); Roman Catholic, 5,220,363 — 
(37.56%); Greek. Catholics, 45,960; Protestants, 
239,116 (1.7%); Moslems, 1,558,279 (11.2%); © 
Jews, 67,722 (0.5%); others, 9,849. According to 
language, 10,776,115 spoke Serbo-Croatian; 1,135,- 
950, Slovenian; 214,261, other Slav languages; 
134,514, Roumanian; 495,509, German; 465,800, 

Beh epee: 478,640, Albanian, and 3,360 Italian. 

, Belgrade, -population, census of M: 
13, 1931, 241,542. Other cities, Zagreb (Ai Ty q 
185,581; Subotica, 100,058; Sarajevo. 78.182: 4 
SPRE® opie ds a8" onte, SO88a" ake 
,768; Split, 43,808; Ossek, 40,339; Le 
others above 15,000. ; Ae eee 


sie During his twenty-five years of power, Gen. Gomez 
as budgeted more than $80,000,000 on the physical 
rehabilitation of the country. The Trans-Andesan 
paved highway extends from Caracas west to San 
Cristobal near the Colombian border, and to Cucuta, 


miles of highways. There are 17,175 automobiles. 
here are 644 miles of railroads, and about 11,160 
les of navigable waters. In 1932, 1,696 vessels 
,597,446 tons entered the ports. 
ezucla, was the first of the Spanish golontes AS Dec. 17, 1888, assassinated at Marseilles, France 
America to formally declare her independence 
, 1811), following the disturbing conditions Ret ald of King Ferdinand I and Queen Marie 
ain caused by Napoleon. After severe fighting, oF Roumania. Brothers of the King, Prince Tomi- 
Republic of Colombia, of which the present eae heir presumptive, born Jan. Ape! 1928, and _ 


the th : Regents under King Alexander’ + 
der the Presidency of the Liberator, Gen. Simon born April 15, 1893 (cousin of | King Aiceunaeny 
ivar. In May, 1830, a convention recreated the Senator Radenko Stankovic, and Ivan Perovic, 
od a Wen esagls. aul adopted a constitution. Governor of Zagreb. z 
py aks om Colombia was amicable. Premier and Mi 3 
Pl Z Venezuela has had many revolutions and many Stojadinovic, yee 36, roa” Adair, Dee 
: ait ons of its Constitution since the first was | asinister Fin : é ; 
opted in 1819. That now in force was revised a OF Finance, Pm. Tetlian: 
Eitan tors Sere sor, = eenaeoe, elected | Mintster of War, Gen. Ljubomir Maric. 
by Congr years; a Senate of forty mem- signi . 
elected for three years, and a House of Deputies. es nO at pits od Got. 8, 1020. by Fetaae 
about seventy-seven members, elected for three ms er, the name of the Kingdom of the Serbs, — 

There are twenty autonomous states, a | Croats and Slovenes was changed to the Kingdom — 
"federal district and two territories. of Yugo-Slavia, an appellation long in popular use, 
____ A new Federal constitution was enacted by Con| , ¥U80-Slavia is bounded by Italy, Albania, and the 
_ gress in 1936; a basic labor law that calls for a certain | Adriatic Sea on the west, by Austria, Hungary and 
amount of profit sharing, compulsory compensation | Roumania on the north, by Roumania and Bulgaria 

s eae nce, ecognitlon at: she A cay on pomecie on the east, and by Albania and Greece on the south, 

I ve I ay; and a revis The 33 provinces were abolis 
banking law requiring banks to keep 80% of their | country divided in Oa ahed 2 1280 ahd ae 
bank to 9 : 
ens invested in Venezuela. ~ | Belgrade. ‘These with Hanes a ene sitions ke 
c i . iS ie 


aC 


» Croatian parties provoked murder in the Chamber of 


’ versal manhood suffrage. 


7 0) le 
y jee ene ears old, was brought from school 
Jand to ing 


* 


po pwasion by the census of March 31, 1931, are as 
ollows: 


Banat. Capital. = M. Population. 
PESEHVE tele e eles aieie. sie) < piubiann. - 6,153 — 1,120,54 
= Oe er Zagreb....14,328 2,336,739 
WERDEN. 2 isn ace ses! Banjaluka. 7,890 1,008,190 
GORE e. Farce. «zh. Split. 2.2% 48 882,920 
HOTU coe Mas ited ale tne Sarajevo...11,420 1,694,003 
1 ee | ae oe Cetinje 86 10,35) 
Danube i oc .s ee ass Novi Sad. .11,644 2,310,920 
2 eae ee ee nee, a Sos Ses 1123 1,452,967 

Saas cient ats oplje....15,011 1,656,348 
HGIGTAUG. «sa cndces 5 Belgrade... 93 , 291,738 
2) Pe ee Oey te we 96,018 13,930,918 


The new names correspond generally to thosé of 
the great rivers of Yugo-Slavia, and the frontiers 
roughly conform to those of the old provinces. 

Serbia, whieh had since the Battle of Kossovo, 
in 1389, been a yassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent gdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878. By the Balkan 
wars of 1913 her boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and by invasion following her ultimatum 
brought on the World War of 1914-18. ‘bia was 
Overrun and suffered enormously, but in October, 
1918, her army again occupied Nish and on Nov. 
3, 1918, reoceupied the capital, Belgrade. At the 
dissolution of the {aqiae go Empire, the 
National Assembly of the former Hungarian provinces 
of Croatia and Slovenia proclaimed their independ- 
ence and a National Council was established, to 
which representatives of other Slav states of the 
old empire, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, were 
admitted, and union with Serbia as the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (Yugo-Slavia) became 
"eae on Dec. 29, 1918, when a Ministry was 
‘ormed. ; 

Although closely akin racially, the differences of 
religion, culture and tradition so divide the people 
that. the political situation since the war has been 
turbulent. Bitter clashes between the Serbian and 
Deputies, June 20, 1928, and the Croatians. whose 
leader, Stefan Raditch, was among those shot down, 
remained obstinate and bitter. Government by 

y became impossible. King Alexander, on Jan. 

, 1929, by royal decree, dissolved the Skuptchina, 
suspended the constitution, and declared that the 
laws would be repealed or altered by royal decree 
only. He proclaimed immediately four laws, declar- 
ing himself the sole source of power and making the 
ministers responsible to _ the res alone; pro- 
hibiting Communism and declaring that any polit- 
ical party, of a nationalistic or Chauvinist character, 
will be instantly dissolved; severely limiting free- 


were given municipal councils nominated by the 
King. He appointed a cabinet headed by Gen. 
Pera Zhivkoviteh, Commander of the Royal Guard. 

King Alexander ended the dictatorship on Sept. 3, 
1931, and gecompanied the announcement by the 
promulgation of a new constitution, not to be sub- 
mitted to popular vote or even to ratification by 
Parliament. Two chambers instead of one are pro- 
vided, the senate of 120 members to be com of 
half elected for six years and half appointed by the 
King, and the Chamber of Deputies of 310 members, 
to be elected for four years by secret ballot and uni- 
Full parliamentary rights 


are guaranteed. All citizens are to be equal before 
the ioe freedom of the press is declared inviolable 
and full judicial independence Is p) The three 


languages are recognized as official. The banats and 
Tiunioipalitios are accorded considerable autonomy 
with local diets, and governors of the banats are 
to be appointed by the King on nomination of the 


premier. ; 
‘Al der was inated, Oct. 9, 1934, at 
a aosdon terrorist Crown 


elgrade and proclaimed on 
P King Alexander's 


charge. 
The first 
was held on ay 5, 1935. 
Il stood: Gove 


ionate 
ty was 


rregularities. es 
‘The National Bank, which is confirmed in its 


es Whe Be as = , wa 2? 
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privilege of issuing banknotes, on June 30, 1936, 
ad outstanding 4,833 million dinars, with a cover 
of 1,531 million dinars in gold and 17 million dinars 
in foreign assets equivalent to 32%. 


Recent budgets, in millions of dinars, were: 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
MOSTAR Pc tench tis ators a s"tVth 6,757.8 eat 3 
PORDAS < Mithee ee ots cot Sk 6,132.2 6,969.1 
ROSI-OS, TAL MARR Ecc a cS 467.1 6,653.2 
1934-35 (estimate)... ......... 1914.4 6,914.4 
1935-36 (estimate).....2 222. 10,171.2  -10,171.2 
1936-37 (estimate)........... 10,807.0 10,807.0 


The unit of exchange is the dinar (pre-war dinar 
19.3), which by decree effective June 28, 1921, was 
revalued at 26.5 milligrams of pure gold. It was 


since the autumn of 1925 practically stable at 1.761 — 


cents. The new par is 2.27 cents, which it maintained 
in i and 1935. On Oet. 30, 1936, it stood at 2.296 
cents. 

Elementary education is nominally compulsory 
and free. In 1934, there were 8,349 elementary 
Schools with 29,389 teachers and 1,317,407 pupils; 
there were 2,165 teachers and 33,977 pupils in the 
middle-class schools, and 4,459 teachers and 88,639 
students in the 170 secondary schools. There are 
three universities, Belgrade, Zagreb and Lyublyana 
with (1934) 859 professors and 14,639 students. 
For education the budget of 1936-37 provided 833,- 
116,000 dinars. 

The army has been reorganized on a peace strength 
of 105,500. Service is compulsory. 

Agriculture is the basic industry, for Serbia is a 
country of small peasant holdings, and it is closely 
followed by cattle raising and forestry. These furnish 
occupation for 85% of the population. Nearly one- 
third of the area is covered with forests (19,v68,637 
acres), about 45% (27,181,500 acres) is devoted to 
agriculture, and of this, 80% is sown to cereals. 

Recent harvest in thousands of metric tons were: 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Wheat. .... 1,454.5 2,628.6 1,859.6 989.5 
Barley 391.5 463.0 408.1 375.5 
Ry Gi cet, see 211.5 245.3 195.3 196.1 
Onin ss 162s 269.2 371.1 333.4 277.9 
Maize...... 4,792.9 3,578.1 4,794.6 3,028.4 
Potatoes, . 1,391.1 1,468.1 1,843.8 1,841.5 
Sugar beets. 733.5 9.5 480 650.0 


sheep, 8,868,000; goats, 1,881,000; pigs, 2,792,000. 
Mineral output, in thousands of metric tons, was: 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

oe ee Ge oe 4,476.0 , 156.0 4,313 4,424 
Tron ore...... 27.0 52.0 17 220 
Copper....... 30.2 40.3 44.4 39 
Chrome ore... 44.0 23.4 474 60.4 
Beg hee 8.3 6:3 * 10s 7.9 

AIG teas. 7 60.0 53.0 44 57 
Bauxite. :.... 67.0 81.0 86 190.1 


are state operated. ; 

The production of electric power in 1935 was 
651,000,000 kwh. There are 3,500,000 hp. of hy- 
draulic force available, but only 212,000 hp. de- 
veloped. : 
The river navigation of the Danube and the Sava 
is important. In 1934 entrances at the ports totaled 
92,291 vessels of 17,382,128 net tons. Split (Spalato) 
and Susak, the eastern port of Fiume on the Adriatic, 
with excellent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports. 
In the Yugo-Slay merchant marine, July 1, 1936, 
there were 164 steamers of 369,861 gross tonnage, 
and 13 motor ships of 3,318 gross tonnage, 

The chief exports are grain, cattle, timber and 
prunes; the chief imports, cotton and woolen tex- 
tiles, machinery and chemicals, 
imports and exports, in thousands of paper dinars. 
were: 


x 
A920, eoagutvds «0% 7,504,800 7,991,700 
MBO FE Lied ene. ch inna. 6,780,054 960,113 
DI 95 acAb TH TAY 2 “800,281 4,800,966 
1982 06 bs seed gel ons 2,859,609 3,055, 
4998.4. ie ol et sent 2'882,516 3,377.8 
D4» « AOR BT TS ae 6 3,573,298 878,202 
af gpeee hae re 3,699,774 4 4,030,360 


Trade of Yugo-Siavia and Albania with the United 
States was: inde 


‘al. Y Imports. if 
$929 ae R Gas ati ated Ieee 1,303,087 $2,311,193 
RODD cep ot esas vine rink deed 007,003 1,532,613 
PBS s2 yada pes ns kolo a sins 197,427 798,255 
NG Sais Bar eiey wiiels saeiend ae 652 438,351 
LOSS. ciated aides etd i ane Bead : 

og 801,997 3971 388 


“Country. ‘Continent. 


: Aden and Prot. 
ots Serpe é x 
Bipene:: No. ameriéa 


| Government or 
Ruling Power. 


British Empire. . 


. |Fr.-Sp. Protect. 
. |Portugal 


German 


| |French Protect. - 
.|British Empire. . 


Kingdom....... 


. (Republic. ...... 
Soviet Republic.. 


British Empire. . 


. |British Empire. . 
. |Federated State. 


Emp. & King. 
Russian Soviet. . 


3. [British Empire. . 


British Empire. . 


310): ) 1 ee a 


British Empire. . 


.|British Empire. . 
. |Semi-Indep’d’t. . 


. |Soviet Russia... 


bot 
Rion " (French). 
; es (British) . 


Ne ica.” 
Czechoslovakia, 


.|So. America. 


; . Sp amerbs, 
edt Malay States! MBER GET 


British Mand’te, 
British Empire. , 
SDAIN Fish ee 
British Empire... 
. |Portugal 

Netherlands... . 
British Empire. . 
France 


British Empire. 
. |Republic 


erenel eee . 
«|Republic..: 2... 


N otherlaniie, . 
Republic....... 
Ki 


Ban Empire. . 
Britisn Empire. . 


Square 
Miles. 


42,000 
245,000 


+776 
1,126,383 
10;000;000 
21 352 


” 


182/376 


nN 


_3|Buenos Aires 
.9|Erivan 

, 0| Shillong 
.2|Canberra, 


209.0] Vienna 


190. 


64. 
253. 
414, 


Sf cape ada cha tat od et i 
CRN ONDS MMNWIOOHOS Wri mO0EnD0 
Sg fy 


9| Vienna 
2|Baku 

7|Ponta Delgada 
7| Karlsruhe 

.5| Nassau 
.0|Moharek 
.2|Palma 


:7| Quetta 
.3|Bridgetown 
.0| Baroda 

.8| Ufa 
.4|Meseru 


Munich 
Serowe 
Brussels 
Calcutta 


pone (Prague) 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Sandakan 
pen enacts 


Sara; 
Rio ae 5 aneiro 


ing 
Seoul (Keijo) 
Saigon 
Bogota 


Kinshasa 
Brazzaville 
ccio 


Porto Noro 


5| Addis Ababa 


Asmara 4 
-3/Tallinn (Reval) 


-5|Thornshawn 
. 5/Stanley 
-0| Perak 


on 


a 


Government or 
Ruling Power. 


.|British Empire. . 
oe Codes 
a 


Brench ae Afriea ee tae Kids ce France. ss... </... 
French India. ...... Asia. 5)... ./EYADCG, 25-22... 
French Indo-China ..|Asia.......|France......... 
oe West Africa. .|Africa......|France......... 


Georgia. . 4 
Germany (pre-war). - 


BG ch ck. . piemet RAO. 2 2-4 pt PE QTEUMGR. 2 ha... 
Sita! 
Greenland, Colony of 
Guadeloupe........ W 
Guatemala 


Dutch. . 
French. . 
Guinea, Freneh 


(British) . 1A 
spesive pera? | A 
NDNA Ss vad « 


Indo-C 


Peewee ee eee] 


Trelan aiey pire. . 
Irish Free State... .. }Europe..... ee Empire. . 
reac op RINgWOML:. <<. 


coon  Guobet)., 0. jAsia 
Japanese Em Bo 
Java and M 


Korea 
Kowelt,. . -sesessys- 


tis 
British Em pire. : 
mi-In epana 


‘| West Indies. France we fee eke 


.|Europe.....|Germany.....-- 
Pa nie Europe. . "|Lithuania. 2... 
No. A America Republic. ...... 


ravia 
‘Morocco (French). 
Morocco (Spanish) . 


Mozambique. 7 ortugal . tec 

t : i-indep ‘d't.- 

Meare ‘ ties 4 3 «Batis Empire. . 
Nejd, The : ngdom....... 
lepal......5 6 Fi .|Kingdom. asin 
 Netherlands........ ingdom,...... 
: _-Netheniand aie" ‘|Netherlands.. . . 


v4; 


aint 
meno % 
Swooos 


ROC AT 
DO ANAS RAV 
wo 


eT 
am 


351,399,880 

270,561, Be 
80,838,5 
21.599, 253 


2 
60,731,026 


z 
wake eet ee ae bd oe 
Geo SOUSOE: Uo gag cats US vHaUNOZOOTES Sau SIEeOmNo IE 
0 [oj] 


Capital or Chief 
City. 


Helsingfors 
Taihoku 
Paris 
Brazzaville 
Pondicherry 
Hanoi 
Dakar 
Libreville 
Bathurst 
Tiflis 

Berlin 
Berlin 
Gibraltar 
New Goa 
Accra 
Athens 

Sy dproven 
Pointe-a-Pitre 
Guatemala 
Georgetown 
Paramaribo 
Cayenne 
Konakry 
Bissau 
Santa Isabel 
Hamburg 
Port-au-Prince 


Amsterdam 
Oe es 


Victoria 


151.0|Hyderabad 
2.6|/Reykjavik 
194 elhi 
247.9 'Delhi 
118 37)... se64 22 eee 
77 Hit 
24 ae 
134.6 Dublin, Belfast 
111 ublin 
223.1)/Douglas 
349. 1/Rome 
20.5) Bingerville 
236.1)Kingston 
433.3|/Tokio 
348.5|Tokio 
836.0|Batavia 
37.6 Johore Bahru 
4 Srinagar 
1083. 7| Nairobi 
244.0 Seoul (Keijo) 
20.5 Kuweit 
1315.7 Kwangchow 
1085, ay Dairen 
Er hes 
—y 1|Piabang 
76.3) Riga 
164. 7|Beirut 
179.0|Antigua 
40.7|Monrovia 
157. 1|Vaduz 
373 .4|Detmold 
115.0|/Kovno 
1186.0 Lubeck 
303. 1\ Luxemburg 
39294 .0 Macao 
15.0)/Tananarivo 
668.0 Funchal 
297.0|Madras 
62.0|Perak 
68.8|Johore 
1980. 5/Valletta 
64.2|Hsinking 
2.8) Winni 
600.9|Fort de nee 
1.0)8t. Lo 
563. 2|Port. Louis 
130.0|Schwerin 
175.0|Memel 
21.3|/Mexico 
3.8) Brazzaville 
6.0\St. Pierre 
14.1|Ternate 
2770.0|Monaco 
ee Urga 
309. 2|Brno 
25.3|/Rabat 
40.5)|Tet 
13.4|Lourenco-Marques 
203 .0|Bangalore 
a3 Pietermaritzburg 
-12.1\Kidayah 
104.4 Veer ee: 
610.5|Amsterdam 
83.1 Batavia = 


ae ee 


ed 5 ee i ee ey 


eh ee i ee ee 


Country. 


‘New Hebrides (isl.).. 


New South Wales... 


N. W. Territory. . 
Norway 
Nova Scotia....... 
Nyasaland Prot 

ce ou urge 


5 ee Free State. . 
Orkney Isles 

Palestine. 

_ Panama, 

_ Papua. ; 
Paraguay... . 
SER (iran) 

Pe 


Russia, Sov. Proper. 
Jussia (pre-war) . 
Saarplatz 
St. Helena... 
St. Pierre Islan 


Wr . Sakhalin agian (So.). gat 


_ Salvador, El. 


Schaum’ 
& ee 


Och es. etc . 
lomon Isds., Brit! tis 
omaliiand, British: . 
‘ French 


: . |Europe. 


Government or 
Ruling Power. 


Continent. 


No. America| British Empire. . 
Australasia . 

No. America| British Empire. . 
Oceania... .|British Mandate. 
Australasia .|Fr. & Brit. Prot. 
Australia. ..|British Empire. . 
Australasia .|British Empire. . 
= aepen= 

Fran 

British Empire. . 
British Empire. . 
No. America|British Empire. . 
‘Europe. . Kingd 


ie 
.|No. emericn British Empire. . 
Ti 


British Empire. . 


sia ing! 
No. v Amerie British Empire a 
fric: British Empire. . 
British Empire. . 
British Mandate. 
So. America, lic... 
Oceania. . 


‘ pie America. 


Nemi-Enaeo® d’t.. 
British Empire. . 
.|British Empire. . 
British Empire. . 
. |France 


...|Czechoslovakia. . 
..|Soviet. Republic . 

.|Soviet Republic . 

.|Empire. 

Germany 

eee Empire. . 


ay a6 
British Empire. 
Sennen a6 at. 


Lr uel ea 
Yugo-Slavi: 


|) | British Protect’ | 
British Empire. . 
oe 


Remabuie: 

French Mandate 
British Mandate 
Internationalized 
S Leekesee Empire. . 


French Mand’tc. 

British Mandate, 
.| British Protect. . 

eee Protect. . 


i 
.|British Empire. . 
.| British Empire. . 
Italy 


oe 


Oy Popula- ' 
tion. 


408,219} 
37 165 


19/033, ed 
604,7. 


147,013, 600 
100,592,870 
182,182,600 

000 


21; 1273, 900 


eet 
3 BSc aerior pBs rosenssanis 
BRAINS - : 


oot 


cooor 


Oldenburg 
Muscat 
Toronto 
Bloemfontein 
Kirkwall 
Jerusalem 
Panama 

Port Moresby 
Asuncion 
Teheran 
Lima 
Warsaw 
Lisbon 
Charlottetown 
Santa Cruz 
Berlin. 

Lahore 
Quebec 
Brisbane 


Moscow 
Moscow 

St. Petersburg 
Sarrebrueck 


en Salvador ” 


gon Marino 
Kirching 
Cagliari 
Regina 
Dresden 
aed 
urg! 
St. Louis 


Foreign ie and Area; Cities. 
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a Country. 


Government or Sat re Pepula- Square Capital or Chief 
Ruling Power. Miles! |__Uon. Mile. City. 
4 Teer en Soviet Republic . P8144. 228 144.228 168, 700,000 20.3)Moscow 
.|Africa.. Bri ir 94,204 3,552,418 37.7|Entebbe 
e. ie ays 164,865] 28,887,007} 175.2\Kiev 
Union of So. Africa. 471,917 9,479,985 17.1)Pretoria 
United Kingdom. . pe. . ned 88,745} 44,790,485! 504.7|/London 
WEMSUAY SS of ae 5 .|So. America. Republic. ...... 72,158 1,941,398 26.9|Montevideo ay 
Vatican ¢ =: State of|Europe..... Papal State... . . 1-6 E008) 5.6 a6. Vatican City 
Venesuela..........: So. America.|/Republic...... . 352,051 3,026,878 8.6|Caracas 
Wintoria 5 Sas. c « Australia. ..| British Empire. . 87,884 1,829,680 20.6/Melbourne 
West Australia. .... Australia. ..|British Empire. . 975,920 22. 0.4|Perth 
Windward Islands. .|West Indies.| British Empire. . 516 186,299] 361.0/St. George 
Wurttemberg....... Europe -|Germany....... 7.532 2,695,942} 358.0)Stuttgart 
weer Hiavia Ha «6 vim.y.t urope..... Kingdom. ...... 96,296} 14,296,431| 148.4)/Belgrade 
> Zanzibar........... PGR 2.5 0% British Empire 1,020 235,428} 230.8!Zanzibar 


Pop, per 
Continent, 


FOREICN CITIES OF 200,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 


City. 


Country. |Pop’lat’ n| 


(Compiled from the latest censuses and official estiniates.) 


City. 


Pop’lat’n 


Country. Country. | Pop’lat’n 


Adelaide... 
Ta 


-|Australia. . 
India 


253,124 
8 


Norway... 


312. Ras Gorky...... 


Porto Alegre 
222,488]|Portsmouth . 
300,000 


63 Stockhoim. ..| Sweden 526,02 
0} |Stoke-on-T. . |England 276,61 
Stuttgart... . 
Sverdlovsk... Russia . 335° 


2 
268,801 


408, 
., «2}Japan.. 208,629 
v-+) Bae : ama. .|Japan. . 704,290 
1d. | 1.884 i a ar Poxgpema. witzerl’d.| 249/820 


yet oe a a 


> Argentina 
Australia. 
Austria. 


_ Bolivia. 


Domest Republic: 
‘Ecuador... 


Name of Ruler, Etc. . 


.|Mohammed Zahir Khan (1911), King 
.|Zog (1894), King of the Albanians 


Abd-el-Aziz es Saud ibn Saud (1882), King 
en. Augustin P. Justo (1876), President, elected for six years. 


.|Lord Gowrie, of Ruthven (1872); Governor- General; J. A. Lyons, Prem’r. 


‘Mikias (1872) Prestdent; K. Schuschnigg, Premter 


-|Dr. William 
Belgium Leopold III (1901), King; Paul van Zeeland, Premter 
i Bhutan (Br. Protectorate) 


Jik-me Wangchuck, Maharajah 

Col. roy Toro, Provisional President 

Dr. Getulio Vargo, le President, en for four-year term 
Boris II. (1894), C: 

Monivong, King ‘(French protectorate) . 

Lord Tweedsmuir (1875), Governor-General: W. Mackenzie King, Prem’r 
Arturo Alessandri (1869), President; term six years 

Lin Sen, President of the "National Government 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez, President; term four years 

Sr. Don Leon Cortez, President; term four years 

Dr. Miguel Marino Gomez y. Arias, President; term four years 

Dr. Eduard Benes, President; term seven years 

Arthur Greisser, Senate President 

Christian X. (1870), King 


.|Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo (1893), Prestdent; reelected, term, 4 errs 


Federico Diaz, Si es aur Presiden 

Faruk I (1920), 

Constantin Pie, State Hea 

Pehr Evind Svinhufvud (1861), P 

Albert Lebrun (1871), President: term seven years . 

Adolf Hitler (1889) Fuhrer und Reichskanzler, for life. . = 
Edward VIII (1894), King and Emperor; Stanley Baldwin, Premier . 
George II (1890), rae (3 recalled 

Gen. Jorge Ubico (1879), President; term, six y 

a qunocst President, elected and inetetrated,. Nov. 18, 1930. 
Gen. co Carias Andino, President; term, four years 
Sambar Nicholas von Horthy (1868), Regent 

Christian X. (1870). King 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, Meg Viceroy; from April, 1936 
Mirza Reza eee (1878) Si 


-|Ghazi I. (1912), 


ing 

Eamon de Valera (1882), President of Executive Council 
Victor Emmanuel ITI. (1869), King; Benito Mussolini, Premter 
Hirohito (1901), Emperor 
Albert Kviesis (1871), President; term, three years; re-elected 
Edwin Barclay, Presi.; term, four years; re-elected for 8 year term in 1935 
Francis I, (1853), Prince 
Antona Smetona, (1874) President 
Charlotte (180). Grand Duchess. . 
Leong Got Pu Yi (1906), me Ae Kano-té. s 

are Cardetas ( 


-|Tribhubana Bir Bikram (1906), Shah 


Wilhelmina (1880), Queen : 

Vice-Adm. Humphrey T. Walwyn (1879), Go Dp't’d Sept. 30, 193. 
Viscount Galway (1882), Governor-General; G. W. Forbes, Premter. . 
Dr. Carlos Brenes Jarquin (1884), President 

Haakon VII. (1872), King, son of Frederick VIII. _ot Denmark . 
poms — nr Taimur (1910), Sultan 


Mirza Reza Pahlevi (1878), 
Maj. Gen. O: 


Governed = Soviet ¢ 
m. Maxim: une H. 


mes, K.C.M.G. (1882), Go: G 
Barl of Clarendon (1877), Governor ss % BoM. ne 
Manuel Price recent 


HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED IN 1934. 


‘Hunters’ licenses issued by the States in 1 
numbered 5,918,045, of which 41, ba were is non 
“tans oF ‘aliens, and the fees aggregated $9,0 
80. ves tae! for 1933 were: ane 735, 313, va 308 
and $8751 835. Alaska alone required no fee from 
reece ‘though licensing 100 non-residents, The | 154,651; and Sean vee 


Oe eS ee a Oe eye ee 
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English Rulers. 721 
ENGLISH RULERS, ¥ 


: Name SAXONS AND DANES | Acces,, Died. Age. Rgd 
[oat SN EE etal eR a il ; 
mabe bert. .... Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex, f 2 
: * . , founded coats 
Btheliulf....|Son of Egbert, deteaved Danes, by sea and’ land: « ws perl ogtead ake Ge Nd 
Ethelbert... -|Second son of Ethelwuit._ | 888] 888] 2: 3 
Bthelred.. *: Third son of Bthelwult, Killed by 866 | 871 | .2 | 5 
e 4 son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes, auth 3 
Edward, Eld.|Son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes... eR "3 on bat 995 Be 24 
Athelstan Eldest son of Edward the Elder....................:. 925 940 | 45 | 15 
muni Brother of Athelstan, murdered by a freebooter............ 940 9 25 
dred... ...: PRUNE ON PAM Mate SSPE MOL OL Ose. vc Ca vcaconacbee hee ..| 946 |. 955 | 32 | 9 
Mdwy!....... Eldest son of Edmund, died of grief... 2... SLIT] 955 | 958 | 18 | 3 
Edgar.....: ; -|Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy pate Sa oa cig Wia'y aia Rrra 958 975 | 32 |. 17 
werd, M’'T.|Son of Edgar, drove out Oslac, the Earl, murdered............... 975 979 | 17 4 
Ethelred IT. .|The Unready, step-brother of Edward, massacred Danes.......... 979 | 1016 | 48 | 37 
Edmund,Iron|Eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, “King of London”......... 1016 | 1016 | 27 
Canute, Dane}By conquest and election, divided country with Edmund.......... 1017 | 1035 | 40 | 18 
Harold 1. . ..|Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames........... 1035 | 1040 | . 
Hardicanute./|Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman......... 1040 | 1042 | 24 2 
Edward..... The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized... ...............5. 1042 | 1066 | 62 | 24 
Harold Il... .|Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle........... 1066 | 1066 | 44 0 
rin . AG Se ae HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
; lam I.... ain rown by conquest over Harold, at Hastings........... 5 
William IL. ./Third son of William I, surnamed Ru/us, killed by arrow see beees los? i100 $3 i3 
Henry I..... Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc..............205. 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 
Stephen..... Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 
CUMIN Ra wha dN So Stes, Js Be SUNIL ds Oe du hry has cane 1135 | 1154 | 50 | 19 


THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 
Henry II....|Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I.| 1154 | 1189 | 56 | 35 


Richard I... .|Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion......... 1189 | 1199 | 42 | 10 

On aa Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland.......... 1199 | 1216 | 50} 17 

Henry III. ..|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster............. 1216 | 1272 | 65 | 56 

Edward I..../Eldest son of Henry IL, surnamed Longshanks.................- 1272 | 1307 | 68 |} 35 

Edward II. .|Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament,Jan.7,1327.| 1307 | 1327 | 43 | 20 . 
50 


Edward III..|Eldest son of Edward II of Carnarvon........... 2. ..,..0-eeees 1327 | 1377 | 65 
Richard IL ../Son of Black Prince and grandson of Edward III (deposed).. : 

THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 
Henry IV ...jSon of John of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th son of Edward III..... 2 238 - 
Henry V.....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt................- ee 1413 | 1422 | 34 9 rt 
Henry VI....)Only son‘of Henry V. (deposed 1461), died in the Tower of London.}| 1422 | 1471 | 49 | 39 x 

THE HOuSE OF YorRK. 

Edward IV..|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 


Ill., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 4 
Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft., 3 in. tall.| 1461 | 1483 | 41 | 22 ¥ 
Edward V...)}Eldest son of Edward IV. murdered in the Tower of London...... 1483 | 1483 } 13 0 if 
Richard III..|(**Crookback”) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field ..... 1483 | 1485 | 35 2 
THe House or Tupor. ‘ 
Henry VII...|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of e 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- t 
PRR HEROL SOUN Dt RUBIE One sce. SMES on Shs Sie ts Metre me 55 1485 | 1509 | 53 | 24 ie 
: Henry VIII..|Only surviving son of Henry VII.; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded..| 1509 | 1547 | 56 | 38 5 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Seymour, his third queen............ 1547 | 1553 | 16 6 , 
Mary I...... Daughter of Henry VIII., by Catharine of Aragon............... 1553 | 1558 | 43 5 
' Elizabeth ....|Daughter of Henry VIII., by Anne Boleyn who was beheaded....| 1558 | 1603 | 70 | 44 ¢ 
THE HOUSE OF STUART. 4 
James I.....|Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV., and z 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII........ ..... -| 1603 | 1625 | 59 | 22 é 
Charles I. ...|Only surviving son of James I.; beheaded at London... -| 1625 | 1649 | 48 | 24 
COMMONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649. 
Cromwells. . ./Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector......-..-...--+s2-s2:-+: -| 1653 | 1658 | 59 ¥ 
Richard Cromwell, Lord* Protector, resigned May 25, 1659........ 1658 | 1712 | 86] .. - 
THE House OF STUART (Restored). _ 
Charles IT. . .|Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue............-++.-++0+- 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 - 
James II....|Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. 11, ¥ 
1GSh, CO PED. Bs, BOSOL ois aoe ce - oe 6 Sete ail = aes sb bol eae 1685 | 1701 | 68 3 
William III. .| f Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I. 1egg | 1702 | 51 13 
and Mary II.| \ Eldest daughter of James II. and wife of William III......... 1694 | 33 6 : 
PBN eas ones Second daughter of James II. Her children died before her..... 1702 | 1714 | 49 j 12 \ 


THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
George I.....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 


ATHERIEGE OP SAIC Bette cher etocte © ow tr ns ad odidee ee nde r's toy ae. 1714 | 1727 | 67 | 1 
rge IT Only son of George I., married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 1727 | 1760 | 77 | 3 
George III.. |Grandson of George IL, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 1760 | 1820 | 81 | 59 


George IV... |Eldest son of George III., 1820 | 1830 | 67 | 10 

William IV.. |Third son of George III., .-| 1830 | 1837 | 71 7 

Victoria..... Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George ILI.....| 1837 | 1901 81 | 63 

THE House OF SAXE-COBURG. 
_ Edward VII. |Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark....| 1901 | 1910 | 68 9 
THE HOUSE OF WINDSOR 

_ George V..../Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck. ....} 1910 | 1936 | 70 | 25 

Edward VIII Bldest son of George V.......-.-------- +--+ + +--+ 1936 ! ... 


Be 
The name of the Royal Family was changed to | Society, claims that Canute besides being the req 
Windsor by a proclamation dated July 17, 1917, | storer of the old Saxon laws to England, was the man 
which declared that all the descendants in the male | who first conceived the idea of a British empire. 
line of Queen Victoria who were British subjects | The object of his numerous wars was, they say, to 
should bear the name of Windsor. found a great North European empire, with England 
_ Most persons who have studied English history | as its center. He conquered Norway for this reason. 
remember, Canute only for one reputed incident in King Arthur, killed in 542 at the Battle of Camlan, 
his career—an incident that has inspired many car-| was buried at Glastonbury. He had defeated the 
toonists. The story is that, once while he was sitting | invading Saxons. 
on the-seashore near Southampton, King Canute, to Lady Jane Grey, daughter of the Marquis of 
the folly of his flatterers, commanded the sea to} Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named by 
respect its sovereign, and, ‘the tides soon compelling | Edward VI just before his death, as his successor 
“him to retire, he took the opportunity to read his | to the crown; and she was proclaimed Queen by the 
flatterers a lecture on the weakness of earthly kings | Council of State on July 10, 1553; on July 19, the 
when compared with the power of the Supreme | Council proclaimed Mary as queen. Lady Jane 
Being who rules the elements.’ was seized, and she and her husband pleaded guilty 
‘This may or may not be a fable, but the Viking | to treason and were beheaded. 


ro ee ee ee lll 


Scottish and Russian Rulers; Poets-Laureate. 
RULERS OF SCOTLAND. 
(List compiled by Donald A. MacKenzie, Scottish historian.) 
A.D. A.D. A.D, A.D. 

i i 761|Brude VI. 878|Eochaid. 1124|David I. 4 
555 Brade t ef dans 763|Kenneth 889| Donald II. 1153 Melon # 3 
584|Garnait I. 775|Alpin II 900|Constantine IT. 1165)William (the Lyon). 
601/Nechtan I. 780|Drust IIT. 943|Malcolm I. 1214|Alexander IT. 
621/Kenneth I. 780|Talorcan II. 954|Indulf. 1249|Alexander III. 
633/Garnait IT. 782|Talorcan III. 962|Dub (Duff) 1286|Margaret. 
687|Brude II. 784|Conall, 966|Culen. 1292|John Baliol. 
642/Talorc. 789|Constantine. 971|Kenneth IT. 1298|Sir W. Wallace, Reg. 


653|Talorcan 1. 820/Angus If. 995|Constantine IIL 1306|Robert I, the Bruce. 


é 34|Drust IV. 997|Kenneth III. 1329|David I. 
683 cates , +e $36 Eoganan. 1005|Maicolm II. 1370|Robert IT. 
672|Brude IIL. 839|Wrad. net ae na ober ate 
ear iBone. Sat estos “i 1057|Lulach 1437|James II. 


1460|James IIT. 


Scottish Dynasty. pi elepee es eae 


I 
843|Kenneth1 (S.C. Mac-||1093/Donald III. (Bain). 


724|Drust IT. 


726|Alpin I. . 858/Donald I. [Alpin).||1094)Duncan IT. 1513|James V. 
750 Brude Vs 862|Constantine I. 1097|Edgar. 1542|Mary. 
752\|Angus I. (again). 877)}Aed. 1107}Alexander I, 1567|/James VI. 


The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). 
He was called the “Steward,” and was a son of 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s wife, 


Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 
James Vi of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 
England as James I and was crowned in 1603. { 


RUSSIAN (MUSCOVY) RULERS. 


Dukes of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; 
(879) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow; 
(955) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Viadimir; 
(1015) Swiatopalk; Gp) Jaroslaf; (1054) Isiaslaf I; 
(1073) Swiatoslaw II; (1078) Wsewolod I; (1093) 
Swiatopalk II; (1113) Vladimir II; (1125) Mitislaf; 
(1132) Jaropalk II; (1138) Wiatschelaw, and Wse- 
wolod II; (1146) Isiaslaf II, and Igor II; (1153) 
Rotislaf; (1149) Jurie, or George I, who built Moscow. 
~ Grand Dukes of Viadimir—(1157) Andrew I; 
(1175) Michael I; (1177) Wsewolod III; (1213) Jurie, 
or. George II; (1217) Constantine; (1238) Jaraslaf 
Ii, then his son; (1245) Alexander-Nevski; (1263) 
Jaraslaf III; (1270) Vasali, or Basil I; (1275) Dmitri, 
or Demetrius I; (1281) Andrew II; (1294) Daniel- 
Alexandrovitz; (1303) Jurie, or George III, deposed; 
fan} Michael ITI; (1320) Vasali, or Basil IT; 
ee ale or George III, restored; (1327) Alex- 

er II. 

Grand Dukes of Moscow—(1328) Ivan, or John 
T; (1340) Simeon; (1353) John II; (1359) Demetrius 
Ti, Prince of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius III, Donskoi; 
(1389) Basil III, Temnoi; (1425) Basil IV. 

Czars of Muscovy— (1462) Ivan (Basilovitz), or 
John III (took title of Czar, 1482); (1505) Basil V; 

1533) Ivan, the Terrible; (1584) Feodor, or. Theodor 

, and his son, Demetrius; (1598) Boris Godonov, 
usurper; (1605) Feodor II; (1606) Demetrius, im- 
postor, a Polish monk; succeeded by Vasali-Chouiski; 
(1610) Ladislaus of Poland; (1613) Michael-Feo- 
dorovitz, of the house of Romanov, descended from 
John IIi; (1645) Alexis, his son; (1676) Feodor IIT; 
(1682) Ivan V, and Peter I, brothers of Feodor III, 

Czars, or Emperors, of Russia—Peter I, the 
foregoing, since known as Peter the Great (took 
the title of emperor in 1721); (founded the city of 
St. Petersburg, later called Petrograd, and, still 
later, Leningrad); (1725) Catherine, his widow; 
(1727) Peter II, son of Alexis Petrovitz, and grand- 
son of Peter the Great; deposed; (1730) Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, daughter of the Czar Ivan; 
(1740) Ivan VI, infant, grand-nephew of Peter the 
Great, kept in prison, murdered in 1764; (1741) 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great; (1762) 
Peter III, son of Anne, deposed and succeeded by 
his consort, Catherine IT, known as Catherine the 
Great, daughter of a Prussian general of high rank; 

1796) Paul, her son, murdered in 1801; (1810) 

exander I, son of Paul; (1825) Nicholas I, brother 
of Alexander 1; (1855) Alexander II, son of Nich- 
olas; assassinated; (1881) Alexander III; (1894) 


Nicholas II, son of Alexander III. The czar and 
his family were assassinated in 1918. . He had 
abdicated in 1917, after the revolution of March 12, 

The Duma (parliament) set up 2 provisional gov- 
ernment under Prince George Lvoff,.which was re- 
organized on May 16, 1917; on Aug. 6 a new cab- 
inet was formed, with Alexander Kerensky as its 
head. The Kerensky cabinet reorganized on Oct. 8, 
and lasted until Nov. 7, 1917, when the government 
was seized by the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Petrograd Soviet (Council), which 
handed it over the next day to the All-Russian Con- 
gress of the Councils of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and 
Ae es Deputies. Keremsky escaped from the 
country. 

A proclamation of November 10, 1917, establishing 
a Soviet form of government based on loca! elected 
Soviets or councils, which in turn selected represen- 
tatives for large areas culminating in a federal Con-_ 
gress of Soviets. 

The Cengress selected a Central Executive Com- 
mittee (of some 500 members) to act as a continuing 
governing body, and this in turn selected a Council ~ 
of People’s Commissars or governmental executive 
cabinet, each Commissar heading a government de- 
partment. 7 

The Chairman of the Central Executive Committee 
was Mikhail I. Kalinin. ¢ 

The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars was Nikolai Lenin. 

Trotsky was Foreign Commissar, later Commissar 
for War and Marine. ' 

The capital was shifted, on Mch. 14, 1918 from 
La Vcd (old St.Petersburg; now Leningrad) to 

oscow. 

A constitution, adopted July 10, 1918, established 
the name of the country as the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic. Since non-Russian na- 
tionalities within the Republic objected to the term — 
“Russian,”” a new constitution was adopted in 1924 
under the name of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The Union Congress of Soviets became the supreme 
authority. 

Lenin died in January, 1924. Trotsky, after re- 
peated refusals to abide by party decisions, went into 
exile. Rykov succeeded Lenin as Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, and in December, 
1930, he was replaced by Molotov. 

Josef Stalin, by virtue of his position of general 
secretary of the Communist Party, became the most - 
powerful political figure in the country. 


POETS-LAUREATE OF ENCLAND. 


‘There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet-Laureate of England. 


Sir 


ment, when known, have been: Thomas Shadwell. 
1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 1715; 
the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly Cibber, 
1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the refusal of 
Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the refusal 
of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert Southey, 
1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; William 
Austin’ 1896; Robert Buidges: tats de apa ate 
; ;, Robe ridges, A 
1930): John Masefield, 1950. : aes 
Daniel who died in 1619, had received since 1615 a 
yearly pension of 100 marks (1,400 shillings). . 
Ben Jonson, who was the Laureate under Charles 
I, received in 1630 a raise of pension to £100 a year, 
plus a 36-gal. keg of Spanish Canary Isles wine from 
the King’s cellar. In Southey’s term the wine was 
withdrawn as a bonus, and £27 a year was added to 
the pension. F 


RULERS OF GERMANY AND 
Carlovingian Dynasty.—Ludwig “The German,” 
873-876 


Charles ‘The Fat,’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire of 
_ Charlemagne. was crowned Emperor by the Pope and 
deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 
Arnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900: nephew of 
Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire of 
_ Charlemagne. 
' _ Ludwig “The Child,”’ 900-911; !ast of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne. 
Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first 
elected sovereign. 


Saxon ee I “The Fowler,” Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I “The Great”, 936-973; son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. . 

Otto II, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the con- 
quest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs and 
lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 

Otto III, 982-1602; son of Otto II: was 3 years old 
when his father died; regency of his mother Teophano 
and his grandmother Adelheid; at the age of 16 was 
crowned Emperior by the Pope. 

Henry II, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024; son of 
Henry the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 


House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
TI, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and son- 
in-law of Otto the Great. . 

Henry III, 1039-1056: son of Konrad II; occupied 
himself with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry 
deposed three popes and had a German bishop 
elected; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
temporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; recency 
of his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the Pope 
Gregory VII. c 

Henry V, 1106-1125; son of Henry IV; continuation 
of the conflict with the church; agreement of Worms 
1122; end of the Salic House. ad 

Lothar, Duke of Saxony, 1125-1137; crowned in 
Rome 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
Suabian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House of 
Welf; 1134 Albrecht the Bear was made count of the 
Northern Mark, from which developed Prussia. 


Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, Duke of 
Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House of 
the Welfs; participation in the 2nd Crusade. 

Frederic I ‘Barbarossa’. 1152-1190: conquest of 
the cities of Lombardy; second conflict with the 
Pope; loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of Lower Italy 
from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited 
by his only son Frederic. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger son of 
Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria; 
assassinated. 

Otto (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215; excom- 
municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. 

Frederic II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 
the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as 
King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the J ope. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic Il; Kingdom 
of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred; Pope 
assists brother of French king, Charles of Anjou, 
to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt of 
Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen House 
in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded in Italy. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273; different pretenders 
elected, but none of them came to power; William of 
Holland: Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. 


Rulers of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 
1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, and 
conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to his 
eldest son; foundation of Austria. 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in the battle of Géllheim. 
Albrecht I, eee of Austria, 1298-1308; murdered 
nephew John. 
4 ES Va of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into 
}. crowned emperor me. 
Aes of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian 
house pes ae pl civil bp oo of the papal 
‘or the ion of an Tor. 
eres IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378: grandson 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden 

Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bohemia; 

“aes t, Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437; King of Hungary; wars 
‘against pretenders to the imperial throne; Jost of 
Branden arg. 8bd Wenzeslaus; Council of Constanz 
1414-1418; Hussit wars. ee 
_ Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438- ; 
‘son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 


German Rulers, 
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THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| Kingdom of Hungary, and Bohemia; beginning of the 
wars against the Turks. ’ 

Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 

Maximilian i, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages. 

Charles V, 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; Martin Luther; 
Reformation; civil war with the imperial knights, 
1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars with 
Francis I of France; religious wars. 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian IJ, 1564- 
1576; son. Rudolf Ii, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 
Union, 1608. 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of the 
30 years’ war. 

Ferdinand II “of Stelermark,” 1619-1637; leader 
of the Catholic Liga: elected emperor at Franktiort- 
en-Main; religious wars: Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son. 
Joseph I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; 
son of Leopold I. 
_Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary: 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia, 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to the 
throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 
(since then reigning of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). ‘ 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; first partition of Poland. 
Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Austria; died in 1835. 

After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded by the 
Germanic confederation, which included Austria, 
Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practicauy all of the 
German States. As a result of the Austro-Prussian 
war, Austria retired from the Confederation in 1866; 
hew confederation formed by Prussia and called 
North German Union; it ended with the establish- 
ment of the German Empire in 1871. 


Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were called 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356; they 
were also known as Dukes of Prussia. From 1356 
(the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kurfurst of 
Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of Prussia. 

The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern was 
Ts Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 1415- 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was 
erowned King Frederick I of Prussia on January 


18, 1701. 
ick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- 
zollern; first King of Prussia; war with Sweden. 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of 
the State. 

Frederick Ii ‘‘The Great,’’ 1740-1786; 7 years’ 
war; annexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland. 

Frederick William II, 1786-1797; brother of 
Frederick the Great; third jartition of Poland: 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth. 

Frederick William III, 1797-1840; Napoleonic 
wars; liberation of the peasants. 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; German Revy- 
olution, 1848-49; first Government’ Parliament ip 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; russian Constitution, 
1848; attempt to reunite the German Empire, 

William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick William 
IV; German Emperor, January 18, 1871; Danish 
war; annexing of Schleswig; German-Franco- 
Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. 

Frederick III, 1888. William II, 1888-1918. 

The German Empire was restored on Jan, 18, 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor at Versailles. After his death he 
was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year later. 
by_Frederick’s, son William II. i 

William II abdicated as German Emperor an 
King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the same 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns in 
Germany also abdicated and Germany became a 
Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weimar on 
July 31, 1919. The first president was Frederick 
Ebert, February 11, 1919-February 28, 1925; he 
was succeeded on May 12, 1925, by Field-Marshal 
Paul von Hindenburg -Begeckenta’ (reelected in 
1932). He died, Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. 19, Chancel- 
lor Adolph Hitler was chosen successor, under the 
title, Leader-C hancellor, by 38,362,760 votes out ut 
43,629,710 cast 
tion, and 872,296 were defective. 


of which 4,295,654 were inopposi- — 


; 
: 
’ 
Hy 
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French, Swedish and N orwegian Rulers. 


RULERS OF FRANCE. 


The Phoenicians (Syrians) from the coast of Asia 
Minor, and the Greeks, settled on the Mediterranean 
shores of France 600 years before the Christian Era, 
but did not penetrate tar into the interior, which the 
Romans ¢alled Gaul. The ancient inhabitants are 
supposed to have come from Asia. 

After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B. C., the 
Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A. D., when 
the Franks, (Merovingian branch) a Germanic peo- 
ple, expelled them as a governing class, and began the 
gradual establishment of the Kingdom of France, 
which then included Belgium and the Rhine Valley 
to the sea, as well as much of Germany. 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son_of Childeric, who 
began to reign in 481 A. D. The dynasty lasted 
until Childeric III. 742, when Charles Martel, con- 

ueror of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean-» 
time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
classes, called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 
mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Heristal (687-714); and next after him was his 


natural son, Charles Martel (marvtel means hammer), 
father of King Pepin the Short and grandfather of 
Charlemagne (Charles the Great) who, in 800, at 
Rome, was crowned Emperor by Pope Til. 

The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in what is now Belgium, north of Liege, but his origin 
is obscure. The Pepins were warriors. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who were 
born at or near Landen, were to rule ees over 
France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman lived 
only three years thereafter. Charlemagne died in 
814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans call 
Aachen. His grandsons fought among themselves 
with armies backing them, but made peace at 
Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King Louis 
and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 

There was an old legend to the effect that Charle- 
magne was slain in 778, at Roncevaux, in Spain, in a 
battle with the Basques or Moors, along with Roland, 
the most famous of his twelve paladins or peers. 
Milton in a poem put their death at Fontarabia. 
It is known that he was defeated at Roncevaux. 


RULERS OF FRANCE AS A KINGDOM AND AS A REPUBLIC. 


Name. 


THE CARLOVINGIANS. 
840/Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans. 
877|Louis II, (the Stammerer), son. 

879|Louis III, (died 882), and Carloman II, 
884|Charles II, (the Gross). 

887|Eudes (Hugh) Count of Paris. 
$98|Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. 
922|Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war. 

923 pocsiey (Raoul), Duke of ted Teen 
936|Louis IV., son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse. 
954)|Lotherius, son, poisoned. 

986|Louis V., his son. poisoned by queen. 

THE CAPETS. 
987|Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, (Hugh the Great), 
.. son of Hugh the Abbott, seized the crown. 

996|Robert (the Wise), his son. 
1031/Henry I., his son, last Normandy. 
1060|Philip I. (the Fair), son, King at 14. 
1108|Louis VI. (lé Gros), son. 
1137|Louis VII. (le Jeune), son. 
1180|Philip IT. (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims. 
1223|Louis VIII., The Lion, son. 
1226|Louis LX. (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunis. 


Acc. 


uis X. (the Headstrong), son. 
1315|John I., posthumous son. 
1316/|Philip V. (the Tall), brother. 


HOUSE OF VALOIS. 
Philip VI. (of Valois), grandson of Philip IIT. 
John II. (the Good), his son, retired to England. 
1364|Charles V. (the Wise), son. 
1380|Charles VI. (the Beloved), son. 
1422)|Charles VII. (the Victorious), son. 
1461|Louis XI. (the Cruel), son, civil reformer. 


1483|Charles VIII. (the Affable), son. 
1498/Louis XII., Duke of Orleans, grt. grandson of 
Charles V. 


1515|Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 

1547|Henry II., son, killed at a joust. 

1559|Francis nae son, married Mary Stuart. 

1560 ae ek brother, son of Catherine de 
ci. 

1574 Feobat | III., brother, King of Poland, stabbed 

to death. 


Name. 


HOUSE OF BOURBON. 
1589 Sea ey Navarre, son-in-law of Henry IT; 


murdered. 
1610jLouis XIII. (the Just), son. 
1643|Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. 
1715|Louis XV., great grandson. 
1774|Louis XVI., grandson; married Marie Antol- 
nette: both beheaded. 
1793;Louis XVII, son of Louis XVI. said to have died 
in prison, in 1795. He never reigned. 
FIRST REPUBLIC. 
1792|National Convention. 
1795|Directory, under Barras and others. 
1799|Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Consul. 
In 1802 he was elected by popular vote Consul 
‘as Consul for life. 
FIRST EMPIRE. 
1804|Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen by ular vote 
(3,572,329 to 2,569). ak 
BOURBONS RESTORED. 
1814/Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louis XVI. 
1824|Charles X., brother; deposed. 
HOUSE OF ORLEANS. 
1830|Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King. 
SECOND REPUBLIC. 
1848|Louis Napoleon elected President. 
SECOND EMPIRE. 
1852|Louis Napoleon. Emperor, deposed 1870. 
THIRD REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS. 


Ace. 


192 ares 
1924|Doumergue, Gaston (1863- , pda 
1931|)Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), assassinated May 6, 


1932, at Paris. 
1932|Lebrun, Albert (1871- ). 


Kings of Sweden—Before 1001 the Swedish 

were known as K x U es 
ed to 

the see have been; (1412) Eric XIII; (1440) 


at, ( 
GF alee RCTS) Sia 
rles ; rica Eleanora and her 
Frederick I; iw) Frederick I; (1751) 
Adolphus Frederick; (1771) Gustavus III; (1792) 
Gustavus IV; (1809) Charles XIII; (1818) Charles 
XIV (Jean Bernadotte, brother-in-law of Napoleon, 
and one of his marshals); (1844) Osear I; (1859) 
Charles XV; (1872) Oscar II; (1907) Gustavus V. 
Norway, which had been united with Denmark 
and Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared 
independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when 
Prince Carl of Denmark was elected King of Norway 
as Haakon VII. >i \ 


(923 


laf II; (1028) Canute the Invader, then Sweyn: 
(1035) Magnus I, natural son of Olaf IT; os? 1 

arold HA (1066) Olaf III, Magn 
(1093) Magnus III, son of Olaf III; (i103) 8 
; (1130) Magnus IV, Harold Iv: 


Magnus 
mice 


son; ae 
son; (1265) Magnus Lagaboter; (1280) ‘Erik Mag- 
M nus rikeons tiseD Haake: VI Mienumen 
: on p 
(1381) Olav Haakonsson; (1388) Marereta: i388) 
1449) 


Karl Knutsson; (1450-1814) same beh pi as 
— Tulers as oe (1905) Haakon VII G@rines 


drod; ; W: . 
(385) his esa (934) his son, Eric I, the Bloody Axe: 


“y 


?. 
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ROMAN RULERS, 
eae a ke Na aD) Name 


The Seven Kings. 


Nero Claudius Caesar, a 


752| Romulus (legendary), Tatius. suicide, 

715] Numa Pompilius (elected). 68} Galba, assassinated. 

672| Tullus Hostilius (murdered). 69] Otho, ed himself. 

640) Ancus Martius, gr. s. of Numa. 69) Vitellius (Aulus), Killed. 
616 ee Priscus (Greek). 70| Vespasian (Titus Flavius 
578] Servius Tullius, ex-slave. Sabinus). 

534) Tarquinius Superbus. 79| Titus (Flavius), son of Ves- 


The Republic. 
Tarquinius, expelled. 
Lartius, first dictator. 


_ 488] Tribunes created. 


pasian. 

Domitian, son of Vespasian. 
Nerva (Marcus Cocceius). 
Trajan (Marcus Ulpius). 


483] Quaestors instituted. 117| Adrian (or Hadrian). 
456| Cincinnatus, dictator. 138} Antonius Pius. 
453 bunes incr. 5 to 10. 161) Mareus Aurelius Antonius and 
445| Military Tribune created. Lucius Verus. 
437) Censorship instituted. 171; Marcus Aurelius (alone). 
391) Marcus F. Camillus, dictator.|| 180) Commodus se of above). 
325] Papirius Cursor, dictator. 192| Pertinax; Julianus. 
301} Fabius Maximus and 193] Septimius Severus. 
Valerius Corvus. 211) Caracalla and Geta. 
260} Provin. Quaestors inst. 212} Caracalla (alone); slain. 
217| Fabius Maximus, dictator. 217| Macrinus (Marcus), slain, 
183} Cato, the Elder, Censor. 218| Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 
82] Sylla (Sulla), dictator. 222} Alexander Severus. 
70| Crassus and Pompey, Consuls.}| 235} Maximinus (‘The Thracian’) 
59) Pompey (slain in Egypt). 238} Gordianus I.( Gordianus IL. 
49} (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Marc|| 238} Pupienus and Balbinus. 
Antony and Lepidus, 2ndj|| 238} Gordianus III. 
Triumvirate. 244) Philip the Arabian. 
Emperors. 249] Decius, slain by Goths. 
31| Augustus (Caius Julius Caesar}/ 251) Gallus, slain by his troops. 
Octavianus). 254| Valerianus, slain by Persians. 
A.D. 260} Gallienus, slain by his troops. 
14| Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae-}| 268} ClaudiusII.(MarcusAurelius) 
sar). 270) Aurelian (‘Restorer of the 
37| Caligula (Caius Caesar), slain. Empire’). 
41} Claudius, uncle of Caligula. || 275! Tacitus. 


276|Probus Marcus Aurelius; slain 
282/Carus, killed by lightning. 
283/Carinus and Numerianus. 
284| Diocletian (Caius Aurelius). 
305|Galerius and Constantius. 
306/Constantine the Great. 
330|Constantine removes seat ol! 
Empire to Constantinople. 
337/Constantine II., Constans and 
Constantius. 
361)/Julian the Apostate. 
363/Jovian, restored Christianity. 


364| Valentinian (West), Valens 
(East). 

367|Gratian (West). 

375|Valentinian II. (West). 


379|Theodosius the Great (Rast 
394/Theodosius (East and West): 
395 a (East), Honorius 


(West). 
408|Theodosius IT. (East). 
425|Valentinian III. (West). 
450|Marcian (Hast). 
455|Petronius Maximus (West). 
455|Avitus (West). 
457|Leo the Great (East). 
457|Majorianus (West). 
461|Severus (West). 
467|Anthemius (West). 
472)Olibius (West). 
473|Glycerius (West). 
474|Julius Nepos (West). 
474|Zeno (East). 
475|Augustulus Romulus (West). 
476|Rome taken by Odoacer, King 
of Italy: extinction ol 
Western Empire. 


ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 


Ruler. 
Anastasius I., Dicorus. 


A.D. 


Ruler. 


Ruler. 


ee Til. Assassinated. 
Leo VI. (the oe ae 
Constantine and Romanus 


518} Justin L., the Goth. 867| Basilius 

527} Justinian L, the Great. 886 

565| Justin I1., his nephew. 911} Constantine VII. 
578} Tiberius II. 19 

582} Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). 959) Romanus II. 


602} Phocas, the Centurion. 963| Nicephorus II., Phocas. 

610} Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 969) John sses. 

641] Constantine III., Heracleonas.|| 976] Basilius. 

641| Constans Ii., Heraclius. 1025} Constantine VIII. 

668| Constantine IV., the Bearded.|/1028} Romanus Argyrus. 

685} Justinian Il, (Short Nose). 1034} Michael TV., Paphlagonian. 
695| Leontius. 1041} Michael V (the Calker). 
698] Tiberius III., Aspimar. 1042} Constantine (Monomachus) . 
705| Justinian IL (again). 1054| Theodora (Empress). 

711| Philippicus B nes. 1056} Michael VIL., the Warrior. 
713| Anastasius II., Artemius. 1057| Isaae I., Comnenus. 

716| Theodosius IIL. 1059} Constantine X. (Ducas). 
718| Leo (the Isaurian). 1068] Romanus Diogenes. 

741| Constantine V.(Copronymus).|/1071} Michael VIT., Ducas. 

775| Leo IV., an Isaurian. 1078] Nicephorus III. Dethroned. 
780] Constantine VI. (Flavius). 1081! Alexius I. (Comnenus). 

797| Irene, his mother. 1118| John (Comnenus). 

802] Nicephorus, fought Turks. 1143} Manuel I. (Comnenus). 

811| Michael I, (Rhangabe). 1180} Alexius II. (Comnenus). 
813} Leo V. (the Armenian). 1183] Andronicus (Comnenus). 
$820] Michael II., Balbus. 1185] IsaacII., Angelus (Comnenus). 
829| Theophilus. 1195} Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). 


1204|Alexius TV. _Deposed. 
1205|Alexius V., Ducas. Killed. 
Latin Emperors: 
1204|Baldwin I., Earl of Flanders 
1206|Henry I., his brother. 
1216|Peter de Courtenay. 
1221|/Robert de Courtenay. 
1228|Baldwin Il. Deposed. 
Greek Emperors at Nicaea, 
Asia Minor. 


1341|John Palaeologus I. 
1347|John Cantacuzenus (Regent) 
1391|Manuel IT., Palaeologus. 
1425|John Palaeologus II. 
1448|Constantine are (Palaeolo- 


gus). Killed. 

1453|Constantinople taken by the 
Turks; extinction of the 
Eastern Empire. 


Kings of Modern Italy—(1805) Napoleon, Em- 
peror of the French; he abdicated in 1814; (1861) 
Victor Emmanuei II of Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I, 
(1900) Victor Emmanuei IIT. 

Odoacer founded a Kingdom of Italy in 476; the 
Ostrogoths took nossession, in 489; Charlemagne 
was crowned Emperor at Rome, by Pope Leo III in 
800; the Saracens next invaded, and were followed 
by Germans, and then by the Normans. 

Thereafter the peninsula was divided into small 
kingdoms, such as Sicily, Savoy, Sardinia, Venice, etc., 
until Napoleon appeared on the scene of action. 

Rulers of Austria-Hungary—(1804) Francis I, 
ned as Francis II of Germany until 1806; 
Ferdinand, his son; (1848) Francis-Joseph, 
Francis-Charles, who was a brother of Ferdi- 
mand. The Dual Monarchy dissolved in the World 
War, Austria becoming a republic and Hungary a 

om, with a regent at its head. Francis-Joseph 
died, Nov. 21, 1916, and was succeeded by Charles 
(born 1887), who abdicated, Nov., 1918, and died 
in exile in 1922 


1922. 
; panes of the Belgians— (1831) oth ee iste) 


II; (1909) Albert, nephew of 
ld ( )) eee 


(1934) Leopold III, son 0: ‘Ain. 
of Spain—(1512)° Ferdinand V.; (1516) 
Seape (1530) Philip Il; (1598) Philip 111; (1621) 


Philip IV; (1665) Charles II; (1700) Philip V ye 
first Bourbon); (1724) Louis I; (1746) Ferdinand VI; 
(1759) Charles [II; (1788) Charles IV; (1808) Ferdi- 
nand VII; (1808) Joseph Bonaparte; (1813) Ferdi- 
nand VII; (1833) Isabella Il; (1870) Amadeo I; 
(1873) a republic; (1874) Alphonso XII; (1886) 
Alphonso XIII 


his second wife, Princess Emma of Waldeck), wife 
of Prince Henry, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Their 
only child is Princess Juliana. ’ 


‘ 
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726 he Popes of Rome ' . 
POPES, ‘CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF, 
The list is that of the Annuario Pontificio with oe so, Temporal Domains of the Holy Roman 
Anti-Popes inserted in italics. The Popes who re- urch, ; 
es The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
sided at Avignon are marked with (A.). ¢. = circa phossseenier St. peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
(about). and Metropoiitan of the Roman Province, Primate 
The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of the | of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 
State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, Sovereign ! of the Universal Church. 


eS ae o 


615 |St. Deusdedit I, 


Date Date Date Date 
Conse.| Name of Pope. ||Consc.| Name of Pope Consc.| Name‘of Pope. ||Consc.| Name of Pope. 
42 |St. Petrus 619 |Bonifacius V. 975 |Benedictus VII. 1342 |Clement VI. (A,) 
67 |St. Linus 625 |Honorius L 984 |Joannes XIV. 1352 |Innocentius VI. 
78 \St. Cletus 640 |Severinus 985 |Joannes XV. (A.) 
90 |St. Clement I. 640 |Joannes IV 996 |Gregorius V. 1362 |Urbanus V. (A.) 
100 |St. Anacletus 642 |Theodorus I. Joannes XVI. 1370 |Gregorius XI, (A.) 
112 |St. Evaristus 649 |St. Martinus I. 999 |Sylvester IT. 1378 |Urbanus V1. 
121 |St. Alexander I. 655 |St. Eugenius I. 1003 |Joannes XVII. 1878 |Clement VII. (A.) 
132 |St. Sixtus I. 657 {St. Vitalianus 1003 |Joannes XVIII. 1894 |Benedictus XIII. 
142 |St. Telesphorus 672 |Deusdedit IT. 1009 |Sergius IV. (A.) 
154 |St. Hyginus 676 |Donus I. 1012 |Benedictus VIII- 1389 |Bonifacius IX. 
158 |St. Pius I 678 |St. Agatho 1024 |Joannes XIX. 1404 |Innocentius VIT. 
e167 |St. Anicetus 682 |St. Leo IL. 1033 |Benedictus IX. 1406 |Gregorius XII. 
e175 |St. Soterus 684 |St. Benedictus II.}| 1044 |Gregorius VL 1409 |Alexander V. 
e182 |St. Hleutherus 685 |Joannes V. 1046 |Clement IT. 1410 |Joannes XXII. 
193 |St. Victor I. 686 |Conon 1048 |Damasus II. 1417 |Martinus V. 
203 |St. Zephyrinus 687 |St. Sergius I. 1049 |St. Leo IX. 1424 |Clement VIII. 
221 |St. Calixtus I. 701 |Joannes VI. 1055 | Victor IL 1431 |Eugenius IV. 
227 |St. Urbanus I. 705 |Joannes VII. 1057 |Stephanus X. 1440 |\Feliz V. 
233 |St. Pontianus 708 |Sisinnius 1058 |Benedictus X. 1447 | Nicolaus V. 
238 |St. Anterus 708 |Constantinus I. 1059 | Nicolaus IT. 1455 |Calixtus IIT. 
239 |St. Fabianus 715 |St. Gregorius I. 1061 |Honorius IT. 1458 |Pius H. 
253 |St. Cornelius 731 |St. Gregorius III.}| 1061 |Alexander IT. 64 |Paulus IT, 
255 |St. Lucius I. 741 |St. Zacharius 1073 |St. Gregorius VIJ.|| 1471 |Sixtus IV, 
257 |St. Stephanus I. 752 |Stephanus IT, 1080 |Clement IIT. 1484 |Innocentius VIII. 
260 |St. Sixtus IT. 752 |St. Stephanus III.}| 1087 | Victor IIL. 1492 |Alexander VI. 
261 |St. Dionysius 757 |St. Paulus I. 1088 |Urbanus II. 1503 |Pius ITZ. 
272 |St. Felix I. 768 |Stephanus IV. 1099 |Paschalis II. 1503 |Julius IL 
275 |St. Eutychianus 771 |Hadrianus I. 1118 |Gelasius I. 1513 |Leo X. 
283 |St. Caius 795 |St. Leo IIL. 1118 \Gregorius VIII. 1522 |Hadrianus VI. 
296 |St. Marcellinus 816 |St. Stephanus V. 1119 |Calixtus I. 1523 |Clement VIL. 
304 |St. Marcellus I. 817 |St. Paschalis I. 1124 |Honorius IL. 534 |Paulus ITI. 
309 |St. Eusebius 824 |Eugenius IT. 1130 |Innocentius IT. 1550 |Julius III. 
311 |St. Melchiades 827 |Valentinus 1130 | Anacletus 1I. 1555 | Marcellus ITI, 
314 |St. Sylvester I. 827 |Gregorius IV. 1138 | Victor IV. 1555 |Paulus IV. 
337 |St, Marcus 844 |Sergius IT. 1143 |Celestinus II. 1559 | Pius IV 
341 |St. Julius I. 847 |St. Leo IV. 1144 |Lucius ITI. 1566 |St Pius V 
352 |St. Liberius 855 |Benedictus III. 1145 |Eugenius ITI. 1572 |Gregorius X1IT. 
363 |St. Felix IT. 858 |St. Nicolaus I. 1153 | Anastasius TV. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
367 |St. Damasus 867 |Hadrianus IT. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 15 Urbanus VII. 
366 |Ursinus 872 |Joannes VIII. 1159 | Alexander III. 1590 |Gregorius XIV. 
384 |St. Siricius 882 |Martinus IT. 1159 |\Victor V. 1591 |Innocentius IX, 
399 |St. Anastasius I. 884 |St. Hadrianus III.|| 1164 |Paschalis IIT. 1592°|Clement VIII. 
402 |St. Innocentius I. 885 |Stephanus VI. 1181 |Lucius IIl. 1605 |Leo XT. 
417 |St. Zosimus 891 |Formosus 1185 |Urbanus IT. 1605 |Paulus V. 
418 |St. Bonifacius I. 896 |Bonifacius VI. 1187 |Gregorius VIII. 1621 }Gregorius XV. 
423 |St. Celestinus I. 896 |Stephanus VII. 1187 |Clement ITI. 1623 |Urbanus VIII. 
432 |St. Sixtus IIL. 897 |Romanus 1191 |Celestinus ITI. 1644 |Innocentius X. 
440 |St. Leo 1. 898 |Theodorus IT. 1198 |Innocentius IIT 1655 |Alexander VII. 
461 |St. Hilarus 898 |Joannes IX. 1216 |Honorius III. 1667 |Clement IX. 
468 |St. Simplicius 900 |Benedictus IV. 1227 |Gregorius IX. 1670 {Clement X. 
483 |St. Felix ITT. 903 |Leo V. 1241 |Celestinus IV. 1676 |Innocentius XI. 
492 |St. Gelasius I. 903 |Christophorus 1243 |Innocentius IV. 1689 }Alexander VIII. 
496 |St. Anastasius II. 904 |Sergius III, 1254 | Alexander IV. 1691 |Innocentius XII. 
498 |St. Symmachus 911 |Anastasius IIT. 1261 |Urbanus IV. 1700 |Clement XI. 
514 |St. Hormisdas 913 |Landonius 1265 |Clement IV. 1721 |Innocentius XIII. 
523 |St. Joannes I 915 |Joannes X. 1271 |Gregorius X. 1724 |Benedictus XIII. 
526 |St. Felix IV. 928 |Leo VI. 1276 |Innocentius V. 1730 |Clement XII. 
530 |Bonifacius II. 929 |Stephanus VIII. 1276 adrianus V 1740 |Benedictus XTY. 
532 |Joannes IT. 931 |Joannes XI. 1276 |Joannes XX. 1758 |Clement XIII. 
535 |St. Agapetus I. 936 |Leo VII. 1277 |Nicolaus ITI. 1769 |Clement XIV. 
536. |St. Silverius 939 |Stephanus IX. 1281 |Martinus IV. 1775 |Pius VI. 
538 | Vigilius 942 |Martinus III. 1285 |Honorius IV. 1800 |Pius VII. 
555 |Pelagius I. 946 |Agapetus IT. 1288 |Nicolaus IV. 1823 |Leo XII. 
560 |Joannes IIT. 956 |Joannes XII. 1294 |St. Celestinus V. 1829 |Pius VIII. 
574 |Benedictus I. 963 |Leo VIII. 1294 |Bonifacius VIII. 1831 |Gregorius X V1 
578 |Pelagius IT. 964 |Benedictus V. 1303 |Benedictus XI. 1846 |Pius rx. 
590 |St. Gregorius I. 965 |Joannes XIII, 1305 |Clement V. 1878 |Leo XIII. 
604 |Sabinianus 972 |Benedictus VI. 1316 |Joannes 1903 |Pius X. 
607 |Bonifacius ITI. 973 |Donus II. 1328 |\Nicholas V. 1914 |Benedictus XV 
608 |St. Bonifacius IV. 974 |Bontfacius VII. 1334 \Benedictus XII. 1922 |Pius XI. j 


Pius XI (Achilles Ratti) was born at Desio, Italy, 
May 31, 1857, and on June 13, 1921, was made a 
Cardinal and became archbishop of Milan. 

All the Popes have been Italian sincé-1591, when 
Innocent IX (Facchinatti) ascended the throne. 

The temporal power of the Pope, which covered 
16,000 square miles until. the reign of Pius IX, and 
which was altogether extinguished by the Italian 
Government in 1871, was re-established by the 
Lateran Treaties of 1929, which created the State of 
Vatican City, including St. Peter's Piazza. 

Pope Pius, in 1933, outside Vatican City, and since 
then has summered, with more or less regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban Hills. He has mod- 
ernized life and habits in the State of the Vatican 


City by full use of wireléss telegraph, telephones, 
radios, automobiles, and other up-to-date con- 
veniences, ’ 

Frequent broadcasts over world-wide hook-ups 
have put His Holiness in close, quick contact with 
those of the faith in all countries. He has taken a 
more direct part in negotiations with other govern- 
ments, notably Italy, than did his immediate prede- 
cessors in the Chair of Peter; and his personality 
has overshadowed the cardinals. : 

The Castel Gandolfo is 1614 miles from Rome, at 
an elevation of 1,400 feet above the sea, and has be- 
longed to the Popes since 1596. The Papal Palace 
was built by Urban VIII and is 430 feet above the 
Alban Lake.. The Villa Barberini is nearby. 
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NOTED AMERICANS OF THE PAST. 


(See also lists of Presidents, and their wives, Vice-Presidents, Justices of the U. S$ 
f upreme - 
bassadors, Signers of the Declaration of Independence, Actors, Singers, Painbon ete Sky re 


Occupation. |/Born.|Died. Name. 


Meteorologist 1809] 1868|Carson, Kit (Chris. EAS 
.|Surg. Radium 1782] 1866/Cass, Lewis 


| Occupation. 


.|Juv. Fiction 1828] 1914 Chamberlain, godhup L.|Soldier 
1922| Abbott, Lyman. Preacher 1813) 1879/Chandler, & . |Sen., Cabinet 
1886 pee Charles F...... Statesman 1780] is42|Channing, William ‘E...|Theol.Reform 
eke ie Historian 1829} 1894/Childs, Geo. W........|/Newspaper 
Being wads Hist., Biog. 1799} 1859/Choate, Rufus.........|Lawyer 
ang EN Gov., Patriot 1832) 1917|Choate, Joseph H......|/Lawyer 
eK. Juv. Fiction 1770) 1838|Clark Wiiliam.........|Explorer 
Sedeaia! acne Civic Worker 1854) 1916|Clarke, James P......./Gov., Sen 
. age Scientist 1777| 1852|Clay, Henry. . ....|/Statesman 
leott, A. Bronson. ....|Philosophy 1796] 1856/Clayton, John M.. 2): Law., State. 
1888] Alcott, Louisa May.....|Fiction 1835] 191u|Clemens, Samuel L.. . .|Humorist 
1919|Alden, Henry M....... Ed. Mag. 1769} 1828 Clinton, De Witt= act Sen. Gov. 
1915 fiarich, hogs: W.. .|U. S. Senator 1739} 1812/Clinton, George. ......|V.P., Gov., 
...|Fiction Soldier 
er ee Juv. Fiction 1845; 1917|Cody, William F......, |Scout 
= ++-+-s-|Patriot 1792} 1865/Collamer, Jacob. ...... Jur., P.M.G 
focus Fiction 1829] 1888/Conkling, Roscoe. .....|/U.S. Senator 
Rae we G4, ae Goy., is 5 .....+|Fietion 
f oereerehe oc Lawyer .... {Fiction 
shave a ; , be wa%ae de ons (AAORCR.: Sani 
.|Ed (Sunset)... . .|Congressm’n 
.| War. Gov. 1867] 1906 Craigie, ‘Pearl M. ohn 
.| Financier Oliver Hobbes) . . |Fiction 
.|Educe., Diplo. 1870} 1900/Crane, Stephen. .. |Fietion 
. |Educator 1845]. 1909|Crawford, F. Marion. . .|Fiction 
5 rage 1787} 1863|Crittenden, John J... ..|/U.S. Senator 
. |Meat Packer 1786] 1836|Crockett, David. ......|Hunter 
.|Bishop 1825] 1903)Curry, J. L.M......... Diplomat 
Merchant 1850] 1933)Curtis, Cyrus H. K..... Publisher 
eet LOE Landowner 1812] 1894|Curtis, Geo. Ticknor.. .. |Historian 
ne kh ates Landowner 1824| 1892|Curtis, Geo. Wm.......|Essayist 
19 3 ‘Astor, wil Waldorf.. ..| Landowner 1839] 1876}Custer, Geo. A......... Soldier 
1851|Audubon, John James.. .| Naturalist 1819] 1897|)Dana, Chas. A......... Newspaper 
1836|Austin, ty phen F...... Texas Founder || 1813) 1895|Dana, James Dwight... |Geologist 
. |Gov., Educ. 1856} 1929|Dana, John Cotton... .|Librarian 


Sie oes Zoologist 1787| 1879|}Dana, Kichard Henry... 


fe ee eS Preacher 1815} 1882!Dana, Richard Henry, Jr,| Author, Law 
edrerelt'@ - Jurist 1808} 1889] Davis, Jefferson........|Statesman 
1891|Bancroft, George. . .| Historian 1864} 1916|Davis, Richard Harding. | Fiction 
1894|Banks, = el P... .|Soldier 1855| 1926|Debs, gee ge ae, Socialist 
6 hao ens. ht. Poet 1779| 1820|Decatur, Stephen......|Naval 
....-|Showman 1834| 1928|Depew, Chauncey M. . .|Orator 
2 eas Red Cr’ s F’d’r || 1838} 1917|Dewey, George, Admiral Naval 
Side Waal = ax Educator 1756| 1834|DeWitt, Simeon. .|Geographer 
i . .|U.8. Senator 1849| 1925|deYoung, M. H. Newspaper 
1880 " .|U.S. Senator 1830| 1886|Dickinson, Emily oetry 
1898|Bayard, Thomas F... . .|/Sec. St'te, Sen. || 1732 oe aces ty John.. Statesman 
1853|Beaumont, William... .|Army Surg. 1835 Dodge. Mary E. Mapes.|Author, Ed 
. |Preacher 1634 i713 Dongan, Thomas. ..... Statesman 
. |Preacher 1813] 1861|Douglas, Stephen A... .|Statesman 
.| Inventor 1817| 1895) Douglass, Fred (Negro). Publicist 
Author 1804] 1897|Dow. Neal..........-. Prohibitionist 
.|Banker 1795| 1820|Drake, Jos. Rodman....|Poet, Phys 
....../Subway Bidr. 1811] 1882|Draper, John W....... Chem. His 
1884 Benjamin, Judah 2 baie Lawyer 1826] 1893) Drexel, Anthony J..... Banker 
1872|Bennett, James Sordent Newspaper 1872| 1906|/Dunbar, Paul Laurence. |Poet 
J . |Newspaper 1739] 1817|duPont, PierreS....... Powder M'tf'r 


a iaete Statesman 1803] 1865|Dupont, Samuel F. Adm. 
.|U.S. Senator 1820] 1887|Eads, James B......... 


eer Statesman 1821| 1910|Eddy. Mary Baker. .... 
Pus .-aaep Sold., Edit. 1847} 1931|Edison, Thos. Alva..... 


Sree eri Hunter 1703| 1758|Edwards, Jonathan... .. Theologian 
...|/Mathematics 1837} 1902 Pie ocd ue wane ore Fiction 
os a5 Journalist 1834] 1926/Eliot, Charles W.......|Educator 
.|Theologian 1604] 1690/Eliot, John............ Missionary 
. |Fiction 1803} 1882|)Emerson, ae Wales Essayist 
el.....|Biographer 1803| 1889|Ericsson, John. .|Inventor 
wala? P Statesman 
Va 3 Statesman 
* adueae 
1904 ip eal ucator 
1644|Brewster, William... ... .|U.S. Sen 
1893|Brooks, Phillivs........ Preacher ‘|| 1819} i892)Field, Cyrus W........ Atlantic cable 
1908|Brooks, William K.... .|Biologist 1850 isos Fieid, Eugene.......... Poet. 
1810|Brown, Chas. Brockden . Fiction 7 1835) 1906|Field, Marshall........ Merchant - 
1859|Brown, John....... 1816] 1899|Field, Stephen J.:..:.. Jurist 
“‘Parso: 1817| 1881|Fields, yames T........ Biography 
See eh | Historian 
er daeawter dace Drama 
1743 hit > wae rene Inventor 
1865| 1902|Ford, Paul Leicester ....|Fiction, Hist. 
is edit, 6 1826} 1864 Foster, Stephen C......|Ballads 
4 1862 a Freeman, Hay BW Wises teton 
uITO 1813] 1 remont, John C,...... x 
1303 Bee ond is 1752| 1832|Freneau, Philip........ Poetry 
1925|Cable, George W...... beat ey ee Lien os = xd Hoge Pe es: 
i er, Sara Marg...... 
Ey Pa a aR ae RR | : 1765| 1815|Fulton, Robert... .... .|Inventor 
ree ) 1761] 1849|Gallatin, Albert......-.|Statesman 
1787|. 1851\Gallaudet, Thomas H. . |Educator 
ero Statesman 1805! 1879|Garrison, W. Lioyd..... Abolitionist 
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728 Noted Americans of the Past. : 
NOTED. AMERICANS OF THE PAST—Continued 
Born.| Died. Name. Occupation. {| Born.}| Died. Name. Occupation... 
1818] 1903|Gatling, Richard J..... Gun Invent. 1848] 1893/Kenna, John B......... Sold., Sen. 
1839] 1897 Georce FEN Yicisi <teicte =o Economist 3795) 1870}Kennedy, John P. . |Fiction 
1826) 1897|George, James L.. .|Sold.,Jur.,Sen.|| 1763] 1847|Kent, James.........- ‘\Jurist 
1844| 1909)Gilder, ‘Richard W.- .|Poet, Editor 1780] 1843!Key, Francis Bogle oars Poet 
1831| 1908|Gilman, Daniel C...... Educator 1886] 1918|Kilmer, Joye . |Poet 
1750| 1831|Girard, Stephen........ Merchant 1824] 1864|King, Rev. TP hos. Starr.. |Patriot 
1827| 1911/Glick, George W.. .|Gov., Sold. 1768] 1852)King, William......... Gov., Fin. 
1831| 1902|Godkin, Edwin L...... Newsp. Editor|| 1813] 1894|/Kirkwood, Samuel J. . . /Sen. lb Gov., 
1809] 1879|Goelet, Robert......... Landowner ; oe : 
1846| 1897|Goelet, Ogden. Landowner 1750} 1806/Knox, Henry.........- Soldier em 
1858| 1928|Goethals,Maj. ~Gen. ‘G-w.|Canal Eng. 1855| 1925|La Follette, Robert M. .|Gov., 
1850] 1924|Gompers, Samuel....... Labor Leader 1842| 1881|Lanier, Sidney......... Poet’ 
1793) 1860]Goodrich, S. c. c Parley) |Author 1850] 1925|Lawson, Victor F....... Newspaper 
1800| 1860/Goodyear, Charles...... Inventor 1849] 1887|Lazarus, Emma. -|Poet. Novel. 
1803} 1855|Gorrie, Dr. John....... Inventor 1823] 1901|Leconte, Joseph. - |Geologist 
1836; 1892)Gould, Jay.........-.- Railways 1758} 1818)Lee, He state . |Soldier (Rev. ) 
1851) 1889|Grady, Henry W....... Journalist 1732| 1794)Lee, Rich. Hen Statesman ~ 
1810} 1888)Gray, Asa..........-.- Botanist 1807} 1870)Lee, Robert o . [Soldier 
1835] 1901|Gray, Elisha.......... Inventor 1823] 1891/Leidy, Joseph..... . Scientist 
1811] 1872)Greeley. Horace........ Newspaper 1824] 1903/Leland, Ones: oer . |Poet 
1844] 1935)Greely, Gen. A. W...... Sold., Explo. 1774| 1809|Lewis, "Meriwether . . |Explorer 
1846| 1935|Green, Anna Katharine 1764| 1836|Livingston, Edward. . .. |Statesman 
(Mrs. Charles Rohilfs) . |Fiction 1746| 1813|Livingston, Robt. R....|Statesman 
1742| 1786/Greene. Nathaniel...... Soldier 1833] 1888|Locke, David R........ Humor 
1872| 1926)Greenway, Gen. John C.|Engineer 1850} 1924|Lodge, Henry Cabot... .|/Statesman 
1861] 1920/Guiney, Louise Imogene.| Poetry 1725| 1780)Logan, John.......... Indian Chief 
1822] 1909|Hale, Edward Everett. Dass bed 1876] 1916)/London, Jack.......... Fiction 
1755| 1776|Hale, Nathan.........- Patriot 1815| 1878|/Long, Dr. Crawford W..|Anaesthesia 
1788| 1879|Hale, Sarah J.........|Poet Auth. 1807| 1882|Longfellow, Henry we . .|Poet 
1844] 1924|Hall, Granville 8....... Psychologist 1850) 1933|/Lord, Chester S..-....|Newsp. Ed. 
1790] 1867|Halleck, Fitz-Greene.. . .|Poet 1796| 1867|Loriliard, Peter......-. Tobacco M’f’r 
1829] 1908|Halstead, Murat....... Journalist 1833} 1901|Lorillard, Pierre........ ‘Lobacco M’f'r 
1757| 1804|Hamilton, Alexander... .|Statesman 1813] 1891|Lossing, Benson J...... History 
1830| 1896|Hamilton, Gail (Mary 1838] 1915|Lounsbury, T. R.....:. Essayist 
Abigail Dodge)...... Fiction 1802] 1837|Lovejoy, "Elijah J Saito are Newsp. Editor 
1811] 1900)/Hamlin, Cyrus...*.... Coll. Founa’r .|| 1850} 1916|Low, Seth............. Mayor,Educ. 
1809} 1891)Hamlin, Hannibal..... Vice Pres.,Gov || 1874] 1925 Lowell, AMy.......... 
1818| 1902|Hampton, Wade....... Sold.,Statesm.|| 1819} 1891|Lowell, Jas. Russell... ..|Poet 
1824] 1886}Hancock, W.-S.........- Soldier 1797] 1849|Lyon, Mary........... 
1837| 1904|Hanna, Mark.......... Iron, Politic. 1845} 1916|Mabie, Hainiiton W.. 
1820} 1899)Harlan, James........ Sen., Cabinet 1861} 1908|MacDowell, Edward ‘A. (Composer 
1795) 1865 Harper, James. ......2. Publisher 1831] 1902|Mackay, John W...... 
1797) 1875|)Harper, John-......... Publisher 1809] 1884|McCormick, Cyrus H... 
1856} 1906|Harper, William R..... Educator 1808} 1895}McCulloch, Hugh...... Sec. Treas’y 
1837| 1909|Harriman, Edward H.. .|Financier 1771| 1830}McDowell, “Ephraim.. . |Physician 
1843} 1908)Harris, Joel C. Humor 1800} 1873|/MeGuffey, William H. . |Educator 
1839} 1902)Harte, Francis Bret Fiction 1757| 1811|/McIntire, Samuel. ...-.. W oodearver 
1607] 1638 Harvard, John.. Univ. Found. 1816] 1890/McLean, Washington.. . |Journalist 
1839| 1897|Havemeyer, Theo. Sugar M’f’r 1852| 1932|McMaster, John Bache. |Historian 
18 1864|Hawthorne, Nathaniel. -|Fiction 1796} 1859|Mann, Horace......... Educator 
1838} 1905)Hay, John............ Statesman 1733} 1795|Marion. Francis........ Soldier (Rey.) 
1832| 1881|Hayes, Isaac I......... Explorer 1801} 1882)/Marsh, George P...... Lawy. Dip) 
1830} 1886|/Hayne, Paul ‘aie tion Poet 1725| 1792|Mason, George........ Statesman 
1791} 1839|Hayne, Robert Y...... tatesman 1663] 1728|Mather, Cotton........ Preacher 
1850! 1904|Hearn, Lafcadio........ Essayist 1638] 1723)Mather, Increase....... Educator 
1799| 1878 Henry, FOREPHGS Sort Inventor 1852| 1929)Matthews, Brander... ..|Essayist 
1736) 1799|Henry, Patrick........ Statesman 1806| 1873|Maury, Matthew F..... Hy drographer 
1859| 1924|Herbert, Victor. ....... Composer 1823} 1899|Medill, Joseph M...... Newsp. Editor 
1748 ance Hicks. Blias........-.- Quaker 1819| 1891|Melvilie, Herman. ..... Adventure 
1843] 1910)Hill, David B......... U.S. Senator 1849} 1922|Miller, Charles R...... Newspaper 
1838 ise Hill) James J.......... Railroads 1841] 1913|Miller, Joaquin. ..|Poet 
1869} 1933|Hillquit, Morris....... Socialist 1822] 1908|Mitchell, Donald G..:: : |Essayist e 
1809} 1894)Holmes, Oliver W...... Poet, Essayist|| 1818} 1889 Mitchell Maria........ Astronomer 
1841] 1935) Holmes, Oliver W...... Jurist 1829] 1914|Mitchell, Silas Weir... ..|Fiction 
1814] 1879 Hooker, Joseph. - |Soldier 1737} 1775 Montgomery, Richard. . |Soldier (Rev.) 
1718] 1802)Hopkins, Esek, Com.. -|Naval 1837] 1899|Moody, Dwight L...... cher 
1795] 1873)Hopkins, TohHsAt ses Univ. Found. 1869} 1910|/Moody, Willan Vai Drama, Poetry 
1802] 1887|Hopkins, Mark. .-|Educator 1837] 1913 Morgan, J. Pierpont.. anker 
1770] 1842)Hopkinson, Joseph. « ..|Poet 1813] 1890]/Morgan, Junius S...... Banker 
1793} 1863)Houston, Sam. --/Sold., States, 1838] 1923)Morley, Edward W....|Chemist 
1864} 1900) Hovey, ichard. -|Poet 1802} 1864|Morris, George P. Poet 
1842} 1908) Howard, Bronson. Drama 1752} 1816)Morris, Gouverneur. Statesman 
1830 1909 Howard, Oliver O. Soldier 1791| 1872|Morse, Samuel F. B tventor 
1819] 1867| Howe, Euias . Inventor 1823} 1877|Morton, Oliver P. 3 
1819] 1910|Howe, Julia Ward. oo t 1819] 1868 Morton, Re 
1837| 1920|/Howells, William D....|Fiction 1742| 1818}Moses, Isaac. . 
1859) 1921 Huneker, James Gibbons] Essayist 1814] 1877 Motley, John.. 
1796) 1859)/Hunt, Walter.......... Inventor 1793} 1880|Mott. Lucretia. 
1821] 1900)Huntington, C. P......|Railways 1746| 1807 So ese! Rev. a 
1590} 1643)Hutchinson, Anne...... Preacher BIG, . : sage mgr. 
1833] 1900|Ingalls, John James... .|Sen., orator 1838] 1914|Muir, Jonn...........1 Naturalist 
1833] 1899|Ingersoll, Robert G..... Agnostic 1850| 1922|Murfree Mary N.- 
1783} 1859|Irving, Washington..... Fiction, Hist. C. E. Gradaook) Siees Fiction 
1831} 1885/Jackson, Helen Hunt... .|Fiction 1841] 1915 Nelson, William R..... Journalist 
1824] 1863|Jackson (Stonewall), T. J.|Soldier 1835| 1909|Newcomb, Simon... ... Astronomer 
1843] 1916/James, Henry......... Fiction 1870} 1902|Norris, Frank. ....-i:. Fiction 
1842) 1910|James, William........ Philosophy - 1827) 1908|Norton, Charles Eliot... |Essayist 
1795) 1885\Jervis, John B.......-. Civ. Eng. 1811] 1886|Noyes, JohnH. ....... Oneida Comm. 
1849) 1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne..... Fiction 1850] 1896|Nye, Edgar William. umor 
1811} 1891|Jones, George......... Hewapancr 1858] 1935|/Ochs, Adolph 8........ . [Newspapers 
1747| 1792\Jones, John Paul....... Naval 1849] 1919|Osler, William. ....... Surgeon 
1788] 1850|Judson, Adoniram ,.... {Missionary 1810] 1850/Ossolli, ee, Fuller. Essayist 
1849] 1927|tudson, Harry P....... Educator 1855| 1918)Page, Walter H Y Diarist 
1776} 1865/Jumel, "Mme. (Betsy 1737) 1809|Paine, Thomas......... Statesman 
Bowen)!6../7 aeew. 1855] 1902|/Palmer, Alice F........ Educator 
1820} 1867|Kane, Elisha K........ Explorer 1810) 1860|Parker, Rev. Theodore. . |Abolitionist 
1837] 1932 Keen, William W...... Ronen 18 1933|Parkhurst, Rev. ey - Reformer , 
1813| 1901|Kellogg, Elijah. ... +... Author 1823] 1893|Parkman, Francis. .....|History 


Noted Americans ofithe Past. 
. or 
: " NOTED AMERICANS OF THE PAST—Continued. 


Born. | Died. Name. Occupation. 
cite) SE iene ee 
1791) 1852\Payne, John Howard. .. 
1779| 1860|Paulding, JK... -... |. pees So 
1795] 1869|Peabody, George Merehant 
856} 1920/Peary, Robert B. [Fiction 
644| 1718/Penn, William. .’.... ‘|Poet 
1830] 1905|Perry, Artnur L....... 
1785; 1819/Perry, Oliver Hazard.. . ‘ 
1844} 1911/Pheips-Ward, Eliz. 3... ./Fiction 
1811) 1884|Phillips, Wendell. ...... Abolitionist 
1739] 1817|Pickens, Andrew....... Soldier 
1814 1899 Pierpont, Francis H....|Governor 
1785| 1866/Pierpont, Rev. John. ... 
1746} 1825|Pinckney, Charles C.... 
809] 1849|Poe, Edgar 1 Be aaa 
1867} 1910|Porter, W.S. (O. Henry) 
1761) 1807|Preble, Edward, Comm.,, 
179%] 1859|Prescott, William H... . 
1794] 1 Preston, William C..... 
1847} 1911)Pulitzer, Joseph....-... 
1718} 1790|Putnam, Israel......... 
12s) Hans ena Fe 
aymond, Henry J..... v 1835] i905|\Thomas, Theodore... ..|Music: 
1822} 1872|Read, Thos. Buchanan. . |Poet 1817 1863|Thoreas, Henry D..... Philosopher 
1851] 1902/Reed, Walter.......... hysician 1791| 1871|Ticknor, George. ...... | History 
1837| 1912|Reid, Whitelaw........ i 1814] 1886/Tilden, Samuel J....... Statesman 
1846} 1927|Remsen, Ira 1740} 1809)Trumbull, Jonathan... ..|Statesman 
1818|Revere, 1823] 1878|Tweed, William M..... Politician 
1830] 1894)Vance, Zebulon B...... Gov., Sen., 
Sold. 
1794) 1877|Vanderbilt, Cornelius. . .|Ships, Railw’y 


1913/Rose, Uriah M p. 
1932)Resenwald, Julius...... Merch. Phil 


1862 
855] 1916|Royce, Josiah.......... Philosopher 
1743] 1839)Rumsey, James........ oat 
1745] 1813|Rush, Beniamin........ Physician 
1780} 1859)Rush, Richard......... Statesman 
1856} 1921/Saltus. Edgar F........|Fiction 
1818] 1887|Saxe, John Godfrey... ...|Poet 
1829] 1906|Schurz, Carl .......... Statesman 
1733] 1804/Schuyler, Philip........ oldier (Rev.) 
1786] 1866|Scott, Winfield......... ier 
1854] 1926)Scripps, Edward W.....|Newspapers 
1838] 1902|Scudder, Horace E...../Ed. All. M. 
1729] 1796|Seabury, Samuel. ...... P. E. Bishop 
888} 1916|Seeger, Alan........... Poet 
1770) 1845\Sequoyah (Cherokee). . . |Ind. leader 
1713) 1784\Serra, Junipero........ Missionary 
1774} 1821/Seton, Elizabeth (Bayley )|Educator 
1745} 1815/Sevier, John -........ ld., Gov 
1801] 1872|Seward, William H.. Statesman 
823] 1897|Sheldon, Edward A... .|Educator 
850] 1911|Shepard, Edward M....|Law. Reform 
1823} 1900|Sherman, John.... Statesman 
1820] 1891|Sherman, William Soldier 
1810} 1879/Shields, James......... Sold., Sen.Gov 
1836] 1904|Shoup, Col. George L. |Gov.,Sen 
1791} 1865|Sigourney. Lydia H -|Poet 
1813] 1883/Sims, J. Marion ....... Surgeon 
1806] 1870|Simms,W. Gilmore..... Fiction 
1850] 1928/Sloane, Wm. M........ History 
1824} 1893)Smith, Gen. E. Kirby Sold., Educ. 
1838] 1915|Smith, F. Hopkinson Fiction 
1797| 1874|Smith, Gerrit......... Abolitionist 
1580} 1631|Smith, Capt. John...... Explorer 
1815} 1877|Smith,Hy. Boynton Educator 
1805] 1844/Smith, Joseph.......... Morm’nPr’pht 
808] 1895|Smith, Rev. S.F....... Nat’l Anthem 
1854] 1932/Sousa, John Philip. ....|Bandmaster 
1775| 1821|Spalding, Lyman ...... Physician 
1816] 1902|Stanton, Elizabetn C. ..|Suffragist 
1728] 1822|Stark, John... Soldier (Rev.) 


1833| 1908|Stedman, Edmund GC... - |Poet 


1899| Vanderbilt, Cornelius... | Railways 


1821] 1885|Vanderbilt, Wm. H. . |Railways 
1849} 1920/Vanderbilt, Wm, K. . |Railways 
1852} 1933]/Van Dyke, Rev. Henry.. |Poet, Educ. 
1827} 1905|Wallace, Lew.......... Fiction, Sold. 
1838] 1922)}Wanamaker, John...... Merchant 
1727} 1800)Ward, Artemas........ Soldier (Rey.) 
1834] 1867|Ward, Artemus (C. F. 

Browne) - 22-2 be sees Humor 
1831} 1862|Ward, Frederick T..... |Soldier 
1829] 1900) Warner, Chas. Dudley. . |Essayist 
1830| 1882)Warren, Gouvern. K.... |Soldier (Rev,) 
1740| 1775|Warren, Joseph........ Soldier (Rev.) 
1858} 1915| Washington, Booker T. .|Negro Educ. 
1840} 1921)Watterson, Henry...... Journalist 
1745| 1796|Wayne, Anthony....... Soldier (Rev.) 
1782; 1852|Webster, Daniel........|Statesman 
1758] 1843|Webster, Noah......... Dictionary 
1797} 1882)Weed, Thurlow........ Journalist 
1828} 1898)Wells, David A........ Economist 
1846] 1914) Westinghouse, George... /Inventor 
1836| 1906|Wheeler, Gen. Joseph... |Soldier 
1832] 1918)White, Andrew D.. . | Educ. Diplom. 
1834| 1916|White, Horace V... . |Journalist 
1853| 1906| White, Stanford........|Architect 
1802} 1847/Whitman, Marcellus... .|Oreg. Explor 
1819} 1892}Whitman, Walt........ Poet 
1765) 1825|Whitney, Eli.......... Inventor 
1841} 1904|)Whitney, William C....|St. Railways 
1827| 1894|Whitney, William D .. ./Ed. Dict. 
1807| 1892) Whittier. John Greenleaf |Poe 
1884] 1921|/Whittlesey, Charles W..|Soldier 
1856| 1923) Wiggin, Kate D....... Fiction 
1798} 1877| Wilkes, Lieut. Chas.....|Polar Explor. 
1787| 1870| Willard, Emma........ Educator 
1839] 1898| Willard, Frances E..... Prohibitionist 
1599} 1683) Williams, Rev. er...|Founder 
1806] 1867) Willis, Nathaniel P..... Essayist 
1828| 186)|Winthrop, Theodore. .. .|Fiction 


1785| 1842)Woodworth, Samuel....|Poet. Dram, 
172U|} 1772|Woolman, John..... . |Religion 

1848| 1894) Woolson, Constance F.. . |Fiction : 
1801} 1877| Young, Brigham....... Morm’nLead’r 


John Brown (1757-1837) was the last survivor of the Continental Congress. 
The above list does not contain the names of distinguished Americans of today, many of which will 
be found elsewhere, in Famous Old People and in the lists of Bright Lights of the Stage, etc. 


LIFE SPAN OF ANIMALS. ; 


“According to accredited data the following 
figures may be regarded as reliable: The elephant, 
150-200 years; the falcon, 162; vulture, 118; golden 
eagle, 104; swan, 102; goose, elder duck, raven, par- 
rot, tortoise (especially the giant tortoise), 200-300. 

The and pike may reach 150 years; the 
horse, ass, medary and bear 40-50. Among birds, 
the crane has a life expectation of 40-50 years; the 
heron, 60; the owl, 68; the dove, ostrich and wood- 


ker, 60-70. z 
pene probable life of the hippopotamus is 40 
years; the rhinoceros, 40-50; the , 44; the cuckoo, 
codile and toad each 40; the sheep, 10-15; goat, 
o-ib; sti 30; roebuck, 15; reindeer, 16; elk, 20; 
wild pig, 20-30; dog and wolf, 10-15; fox; 10; lion, 


20-25; tiger, 20; cat, 9-10; beaver, 20-25; squirrel, 
10-12; hare, 7-8; guinea pig, 5-7; rat, 3; mouse, 3-4; 
domestic fowls, 15-20; magpie, 25; blackbird, 18; 
canary, up to 24; salamander, 10-12; tree-frog, 10; 
fresh water-eel, 10-12. 

Certain of the humbler forms of life live as- 
tonishingly long. These include the fresh-water 

arl-mussel at 60-70, and fresh-water crabs and 

eeches, over twenty. The angleworm may live 
over ten years. Insects and spiders have short 
lives as a rule, but some kinds of ants have lived in 
captivity for 10-15 years. 

Queen bees, though engaged in constant pro- 
duction of eggs to create communities of descendants 
live from four to five yeai’s, whereas the busy little 
workers end their activities in about six weeks, 


1719| Addison, Joseph...... 4 
1770|Akenside, Mark 
1936/Allenby, Viscount. 
1904)Arnold, Edwin 


1568|Ascham, Roger 
1928)Asquith, Herbert H 
1817)/Austen, Jane 


avie a itical. 1873|Mill, J. $ 
1742|Bentley, Pee opene y 1674| Milton, John 
1933 Besant, ra Sere due geraee 


‘ 1923] Morley, John 

1930 oe Robert. Poet. 1805] Nelson, eae 
rere Bronté, Charlotte....... 

8|Brougham, Sir Henry... 
1861|Browning, Elizabeth B.. a8 OLS ci) s- aavacegs 
1922|Bryce, James..........- 
1688|Bunyan, John.......... 
1797|Burke, Edmund.. ae 
1796|Burns, Robert. ... 


1881|Carlyle, Thomas ory. 1935|Reading, Marquess of. 
1491/Caxton, William. : 5 1761] Richardson, Samuel..... 
1400/Chaue¢er, Geolfrey . . & 
iAmiesso s : 193) Rosebery Earl of....-. 
Brive, Sena e 1882] Ross E 


kK, Jam 
1800|Cowper, William ta visas Poet. eee 
1556|Cranmer, Thomas...... 5 Cp Ae ET Sie 
1658|}Cromwell, Oliver....... s a SORE WO SEDOR ss 6. sYoxein 
1731|Defoe, Daniel...... Re, i 1616 Shakespeare, William . 
} 1859/De Quincey, Thomas... . S 1822|Shelley, Perey Bysshe. . 
1870] Dickens, Charles....... hs 1816 Srerdan Rich x 


1631|Donne, Rey. a ete ; eh Kone : 
1596| Drake, Sir 53 : 


1903|Spencer, Herbert.... 
1599|Spenser, Edmun 
1729|Steele, Richard. 


ays fas aan (OD) 3 1848/Stephenson, Georg ineer. 
Melek icicraeme 1894 Btevengog Robert Louis rane 
Franklin, John......... 
1594|Frobisher, Martin. ....- .. |Poet 
D7 S2IGSy,- JON, . ..c0. coe se Fables. 1667|Taylor, Jeremy......... 
1892|Tennyson, Alfred....... 
‘ 1863|Thackeray, W. M 5 
1898|Gladstone, William E, 17 1748|Thomson, James. ...... 
1774 eg GOliverty... i. + | Poet. 1882|Trollope, “Anthony DA 
1402|Gower, John.......... ; 1536 pynale — 


1657|Harvey, William..... i 36} 1819| Watt, J 
1818 Hastings, Warren ‘ 4 = 1748] Watts, Isaac 


of A ee Preacher. 
-|Philos. 


1845|Hood, ‘Chomas. Poet. 1833 Wilberforce, William. ... 
1799|Howe, Richard... 1: 1865|Wiseman, Nicholas P. 
1611|Hudson, Henry. . . «| Discoverer. 1850| Wordsworth, William. .|Poet 
1776|Hume, David.......... History. 1723|Wren, Christopher. & 
1895|Huxley, sn. Henry. . .|Scientist. 1715|Wycherly, Willia: 
1935|Jellicoe, Earl........... Admiral, 1 1384] Wycklifte, John 

1784|Johnson, aes .....|Dictionary. 1765! Young, Edward 


WHO’S WHO AMONG AMERICAN TREES. x 


“The Federal Forest Service, compiling a ‘‘Who’s NS erp LN who planted them. Six fi ' 
Who among American trees’, list a tulip tree still| stand at , the Hormitagé planted ad Prec 
standing at Inwood, New York City, that must have | Jackson in memo f his wife, Rachel, and 0 

ri Heo Hoary Budson wa et eyes of eget h Coe “i beh ous teh are several magnolias { 
Ye pecans ai ernon that grew | brought there from th ] 

from two nuts given by Thomas Jefferson to George | in her memory. be Dane 4 planted 


ee German and French Authors. rh 


NOTED GERMAN AUTHORS. 


Name. . Subject. Born. {| Died. Name. \. 

, a <2 aaa —_— eee" peer ee aan! 
4 1812] 1882|Auerbach, Berthold..... | Fietion 1733] 1815|Mesmer, Fredrich A Magnetism 

1818] 1897|Burckhardt Jacob...... History 1825] 1898|Meyer, Konrad Ferd Poet 

1715] 1769)|Gellert, Christian F.. Poet, Tales 1804] 1875) Moerike, Eduard. Poet 

1592) 1670}Comenius, J. A. (Bohem.) Pedagogy 1817] 1908]Mommsen, Theod .| History 

1788] 1857|Bichendorff, Josef von. ..|Poe 1823} 1900) Muller, Friedr. Max ‘ Entiosophy 

1762] 1814|/Fichte, Johann G......- Philosophy 1776} 1831 Niebuht, Barthold G... .|Hist 

1748| 1794|Burger, Gottfried A. 1844] 1900| Nietzsche, Friedrich ws '| Philosophy 

1749} 1832|Goethe, Johann W. von.. vey 1795| 1886|Ranke, Leopold von.....|History 

1791} 1872 Grillparzer, Fr. \ ea Drama 1810} 1874] Reuter, Fritz........... Poet 

1785} 1863|Grimm, Jakob L. K.....|Philosophy 1763} 1825|Richter, Jean Paul Fr....)tHumor 

1786| 1859|Grimm’ Wilhelm Karl.. | Philosophy 1875} 1926) Rilke, Raimer M........ Poet 

1851) 1930)Harnack, Adolf von...../Theology 1779} 1859) Ritter, Carl............ eography 

1813} 1863|Hebbel, nga ae hated aay Drama 1788} 1866 ine Friedrich..... Po 

1770] 1831|Hegel, Georg W. es: Philosophy 1494} 1578}Sachs, Hans,..:........ Poet 

1797}. 1856} Heine, Heinrich......... 1779} 1861 Savigny, Fried. Karl von.| History 

1829| 1884|Hillebrand, Karl........ Onttte. Hist. 1826} 1886|/Scheffel, Jos. V. von...../Poet 

1798} 1874| Hoffman, August H...../|Poet. Philos. 1759] 1805|Schiller J. C. Friedr. yon, Poet 

1769] 1859 Humboldt, Alex. von... | |'Traveler. 1767| 1845|Schlegel, Aug. Wilhelm...|Critic, Poet 

1767| 1835|Humboldt, Wilhelm von. a! % 1772| 1829|Schlegel; Karl W. F. von Poet, Critic 

1724| 1804|Kant, Immanuel........ Philosophy 1768} 1834/Schleiermacner, Friedrich ‘Pheology 

1819| 1890|Keller, Gottfried. . | Fiction. 1822] 1892/Schliemann, Heinrich....| Archaeology 

1777| 1811|Kleist, Heinrich von -| Drama 1788] 1860/Schopenhauer, Arthur. ..|Philosophy 

1724] 1803 Klopstock, Friedrich. ...|Poetry 1857| 1928}Sudermann, Hermann.. .{ Drama 

1791) 1813| Koerner, Karl Theodo 1773} 1853/Tieck, Ludwig 

1646] 1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried W 1834| 1896|Treitschke, Heinrich v. 

1729] 1781|Lessing, Gotthold E.. 1787} 1862) Uhland, Joh. Ludwig.... 

1483} 1546|Luther, Martin......... 1751| 1826) Voss, Johann H .| Poet, 

1818} 1883|Marx, Karl..........-- . 1733| 1813)Wieland, Christopher M , Pack 


NOTED FRENCH PERSONAGES. 


er een ee gg pu se 2 ee eee 

Born.) Died. Name. Subject. Born.|Died. Name. Subject 
1079| 1142)Abelard, Pierre......... Philosophy. 1818] 1894|Le Comte de aioe Sia eele Poetry. 
1820| 1889)Augier, (Emile)........ Drama. 1853} 1914|Lemaitre, Jules.. ...|Literature. 
1799] 1850! Balzac, Honore......... Fiction. 1668] 1747|Le Sage, A. R.......... Fiction. 
1594] 1654/Balzac, Jean L. G. de. . .|Morals. 1850| 1923/Loti, Pierre.....1. 2.27: Fiction. 
1823] 1891|Banville, Theodore de.. .|Poetry. 1635] 1719|Maintenon (Mme. de)...|Letters. 
1862] 1923)Barres, Maurice........ Literature. 1555| 1628]/Malherbe.............. Poetry. 
1821} 1867|Beaudelaire............ Poetry. 1850} 1893|Maupassant, Guy de... .|Fiction. 
1732| 1799|Beaumarehais, P........|Drama. 1688} 1763|Marivaux, Pierre....... Drama. 
1780| 1857|Beranger, Pierre........ Poetry. 1803] 1870|Merimee. Prosper....... Fiction. 
1827| 1907|Berthelot, Marcelin..... Science. 1798} 1874|Michelet, Jules......... History. 
1636) 1711/Boileau, Nicolas........ Poetry. 1796| 1884)Mignet................ History. 
1825} 1901|Bornier, Henri de....... Drama. 1622} 1673|Moliere. Jean B........ Drama. 
1627} 1704|Bossuet. Jacques B..... Religion. 1533} 1592|Montagne, Michael... .. Essays. 

r 1852] 1935|Bourget, Paul.......... Fiction. 1689} 1755) Montesquieu, Charles... | Morals. 

1845) 1921/Boutroux, Emile .| Philosophy. 1810} 1857|Musset, Alfred de...... Poetry. 

1867| 1926) Boylesve, René. .|Fiction. 1739] 1794|Necker, (Mme.) ..|Morals. 

1707| 1788)|Buffon, George | L .|Nat. History. 1839} 1903)Paris, Gaston Literature. 
1509} 1564/Calvin. Jonn- Religion 1623} 1662|Pascal, Blaise Essays. 

4 1845] 1935|Cambon, Jules M. .| Diplomat. 1822] 1895)Pasteur, Louis Science 

1857| 1922)/Capus- : i 1848} 1932)Pau, Paul G Soldier 

J 1570} 1635 Champlain, Samuel de. .|Explorer. 1624) 1693)Pellisson..... . .|History. 

) 1541] 1603/Charron, Pierre........ Morals. 1789)" 3828) Picard... os.c.tasit end Drama. 

: 1768| 1848|Chateaubriand, Fr......|Philosophy 1854] 1912|Poincare, Henri. ...... Science. 

: 1762 clas Chenier, André........- Poetry. 1860} 1934|Poincare, Raymond..... Statesman 

- 1445] 1509|Comines, Philip. 21.2... History. 1814| 1867|Ponsara.............-- Drama. 

” 1798 iss? Com August........ Philosophy. 1849] 1930|Porto-Riche, de........ Drama. 

: 1743| 1794|Condorcet, Marquis nay .|Philosophy. 1697| 1765|Prévost (l’abbe)........ Fiction. 

j 1767| 1830|Constant, Benjamin. .. .|Literature. 1803] 1875/Quinet, Edgard......... History. 

a 1842] 1908|Coppée, Francois....... Poetry. 1495] 1553/Rabelais, Francois...... Stories. 

» 1606] 1684|Corneille, Pierre........ Drama. 1639] 1699|Racine, Jean........... Drama, 

q 1792) 1867|Cousin, Victor......... Metaphysics. 1573] 1613)Regnier, Mathurin...... Poetry. 

y 1674] 1762/Crebillon.............- Poetry. 1823| 1893|Renan, gn Teste n uae Religion. 

7 1854} 1928/Curel, Francois de i, a Drama. 1849| 1926|Richepin, Jean. / 12.) .-: Poetry. 

1769) 1832|Cuvier, George L......- Nat. History. 1613] 1680 Rochefovcautd Diiedela} Morals. 

4 1840| 1897|Daudet, ‘Alphonse ny Fiction. 1661] 1741|Rollin, Char . |Bistory. 

3 1596] 1650|Descartes, Rene........ Philosophy. 1524] 1585|Ronsard, Pieces de. 3) :}Poet. 

p” 1713] 1784|Diderot, Denis:........ Encyclopedia. 1868} 1918|Rostand, Edmond .|Poetry. 

¥ 1860] 1935)Dreyfus, Col. Alfred... . |Soldier. 1760} 1836)Rouget de Lisle. Literature, 

: 1803] 1870}Dumas, Alexander .... |Fiction. » 1712] 1778|Rousseau, Jean J. Essays. 

b 1824] 1895|Dumas, Alexander, Jr...|Drama. 1616] 1703|Saint-Evremond. . |Literature. 

1651] 1715|Fenelon, Francois de S. .|Relig., Liter. 1737| 1814|Saint Pierre Bernardin. - |Fiction. 

" 1890|Feuillet. Octave. .| Fiction. 1675| 1755|Saint-Simon..........-.. History. 
1923|Foch, Ferdinand . |Soldier 1804} 1869/Sainte-Beuve........... Criticism. 
1695|Fontaine, Jean . |Fables. 1567| 1622/Sales (St. Francois de) . ene Liter. 
1924| France, Anatol .|Fiction. 1804| 1876|Sand, George.......... Ficti 
1410} Froissart. Jean. . .|Chronicles, 1831} 1908 Sardou, | pcaee aitheceyatd pers 
1872|Gautier, Theovhile. .... Poetry. 1791} 1861|Scribe, Eugene......... Drama. 
1896|Goncourt, Edmond de. .|Literature. 1626] 1696 Bevienio Mime. (iC) SAS 5 Letters. 
1870|Goncourt, Jules de...... Literature. 1766| 1817|Stael (Mme. de)......-. Fiction. 
1874|Guizot, Francois........ History. 1804] 1857|/Sue, Eugene........... Fiction. 
1631|Hardy, Alexandre...... Poetry, Dr 1839| 1907|Sully-Prudhomme...... Poetry. 
1935|Hennique, Leon....-.-. Dram., Fict. 1828] 1893 Taine, Hippolyte A..... H é 
1905 Heredia, ikertt M. de. .|Poetry. 1795| 1856/'Thierry, Augustin...... History. 
1915|Hervieu...........-.-- Drama. 1797| 1877|Thiers, Ado! ree sad: ak aed History. 
1885|Hugo, Victor.......-... Poetry, Fict 1805} 1859 Tocqueville, A . C. de, ..| History. 
1907|Huvsmans, Joris K.....|Fiction. 1828] 1905|Verne, Jules.........-.- ee 
1931|Joftre, Joseph J. C......|Soldier 1799) 1863 Vieny, Alfred d 
as La Boétie, Etienne d de. a epee ene an bel stms , (Corbier) Y BYaticols Poetry. 

..|Morals; __‘ |} 1598] 1648/Voiture................ 
iseo Re aate imameeee, .|Poetry. 1694] 1778|Voltaire, (F. M. 


1842|Le Brun, Marie....... Painter. 1840| 1902|Zola, Emile............ 


To. ee hey 


Noted Persoiks of Htaly and Spain. ie 


_ILLUSTRIOUS MEN OF ITALY. 
(Prepared ‘for the Almanac at Casa Italiana, Columbia University. C—approx.) 


Born; Died Name. Subject. 
1407| 1472|Alberti, Leon Battista. ...|Auth-Arch. 
1749] 1803|Alfieri, Vittorio.......... Auth-Dram. 
1265] 1321 |Alighieri, Dante......... Poet 
1487| 1531|Andrea del Sarto 
(Andrea Vannucchi)....|Painter 
1387| 1455|Fra Angelico (Il Beato) 
(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole) |Painter 
1492] 1556]|Aretino, Pietro.......... Author 
1474] 1533)|Ariosto, Ludovico”....... Poet-Satirist 
1776} 1856|Avogadro, Amedeo....... Scientist 
1485|c1560|Bandello, Matteo........ uthor 
1738] 1794|Beccaria, Cesare.......-. Writer 
1430} 1516|Bellini, Giovanni......... Painter 
1801} 1835)Bellini, Vincenzo......... Composer 
1598} 1680|Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo |Sculptor 
1313] 1375|Boccaccio, Giovanni...... Author 
1434] 1494|Boiardo, Matted Maria. .. |Author 
447| 1510|Botticelli, Alessandro... . |Painter 
1566] 1645 |Bracciolini, Francesco . /Author 
1444] 1514/Bramante, Francesco Architect 
1377| 1444|Brunelleschi, Filippo Arch.-Sculp. 
1369| 1444|Bruni, Leonardo... . ;Author 
1550} 1600|Bruno, Giordano......... Philosopher 
1475| 1564|Buonarotti, Michelangelo. |Paint.-Arch. 
1420) 1498|Cabotto, Giovanni....... Navig-Expl. 
1477| 1557|Cabotto, Sebastiano... ... Navig-Pxpl. 
16972| 1767 |Canaletto (Antonio Canale) |Painter 
1757) 1822)Canova, Antonio......... Sculptor : 
1568] 1639/Campanella, Tommaso. . . |Philosopher 
1836| 1907|Carducci, Giosué......... Poet-Critic 
1478| 1529|Castiglione, Baldesar....- Author 
1810] 1861|Cavour, Camillo (Conte).. |Statesman 
1500] 1571)/Cellini, Benvenuto,...... culptor 
1240] 1302|Cimabue, Giovanni...... Painter 
1435] 1506|Colombo, Cristoforo...... Navig-Expl. 
1494| 1534/Coreggio, Antonio Allegri, 
LT tee Ws th als Neha t. 2.0% Painter 
1830} 1903|Cremona, Luigi.......... Mathemat. 
1400] 1482|Della Robbia, Lucca. . ..: Sculptor 
1818} 1883|De Sanctis, Francesco. .. . |Critic 
1616} 1686 |Dolci, Carlo............. Painter 
1386] 1446)Donatello (Donato di 
Betto Bardi) . |Sculptor 
1433] 1499|Ficino, Marsilio. . Scholar 
1398] 1481/Filelfo, Francesco. . Scholar 
1842} 1911|Fogazzaro, Antonio Author 
1778} 1827|Foscolo, Ugo...... Poet 
1564| 1642/Galileo, Galilei. . . |Astronom. 
1737| 1798 |Galvani, Luigi........ . [Scientist 
1807] 1882 Garibaldi, Giuseppe. ..... Sold.-Patr. 
1378| 1455|Ghiberti; Lorenzo... ‘1... Sculptor 
1449| 1494/Ghirlandaio, Domenico. . | |Painter 
1477| 1511|Giorgione, Giorgio 
Barbarelli . ..|Painter 
1276| 1336|Giotto, Angelo Bondone. ; Se 
1809| 1850}Giusti, Giuseppe......... Poe 
1707| 1793|Goldoni, Carlo....2.1 2.23 Play wright 
1713| 1786|Gozzi, Gasparo... 12/222: Author 
1420| 1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo. . . |Painter 
1483} 1540 Guicciardini, Giovanni... . ,|Author 
c©1630}c1695 |Guarnerius, Andrea. ..... Violin- 
1683| 1745|Guarnerius, Giuseppe..... makers 
1424] 1504)/Landino, Cristofero...... Scholar 
1175; ? |Leonardo da Pisa........ Mathemat 
1452] 1519|Leonardo da Vinci....... Paint.-Sculp 
1822) 1837|Leopardi, Giacomo....... Author-Poet 
1406| 1469 |Lippi, Filippo............ Painter 


Born| Died Name. Subject. 
1449} 1492|Lorenzo de’ Medici Auth.-Poet, 
5 (Lorenzo il Magnifico).. .|Patr.-States. 
1469] 1527|Machiavelli, Nicolo. .....|Author 
1628] 1694|Malpighi, Marcello......, Bio. Scient. 
1431] 1506|Mantegna, Andrea..... . .|Painter 
1447] 1516|Manuzio, Aldo.......... Scholar 
1785| 1873|Manzoni, Alessandro... .. Author 
1401| 1443 |Massaccio, Tommaso Guidi| Painter 
1805| 1872|Mazzini, Giuseppe....... Author 
798| 1854|Melloni, Macedonio...... Physicist 
698] 1782 Metastasio, Pietro Trapassi|Poet 
1568| 1649|Monteverdi, Claudio. .... Composer 
1682] 1771|Morgagni, Giovanni 
Battist@. 1% 23560) ccjeas Anatomist 
1784] 1840|Paganini, Nicolo......... Comp.-Viol. 
1524} 1594 Palestrina, Sioaani Pier 
Luigi, deito..... . tt ate! 
1729] 1779|Parini, Giuseppe. ‘Poet 
1855| 1912|Pascoli, Giovanni. . . .|Poet 
1710| 1736|Pergolese, Giovanni 
Battista... .....-. . .|Composer 
XVI/ Cent. toe JACOPO! 30s... kN Mus.-Dram. 
1446} 1524|Perugino, Pietro Vannucci, 
Gia, SRN Ue Rede eR CN Painter 
1304} 1374 Petrarea, Francesco...... Auth.-Schol 
1746] 1826 |Piazzi, Giuseppe. ........ Astronom. 
1416| 1492)Piero della Francesca..... Painter 
1454] 1513|Pinturicchio............. Painter 
1205} 1278|Pisano, Niccolo.......... Auth.-Sculp. 
Architect 
454! 1494|/Poliziano, Angelo........ Author 
1254] 1325|Polo, Marco............. Explorer 
1432] 1484)/Pulci, Luigi............. Author 
1371] 1438 |Della Quercia, Jacopo. .. .|Sculptor 
1483] 1537|Raffaello, Sanzio......... Painter 
1626} 1694/Redi, Francesco......... Natur.-Auth 
1615] 1673|Rosa, Salvator........... Painter 
1792| 1868|Rossini, Gioacchino.) :.: Composer 
1452} 1493 /Savonarola, Fra Girolamo (ascites -Pre'r 
1649] 1725|Scarlatti, Alessandro. ©... Composer 
jogs 1757 |Scarlatti, Domenico...... Composer 


1757 Sehiaparellt, Giovanni 


. |Astronom. 


‘gini 
1878|Secchi, Angelo. 


1818 Astr.-~Math, 
1827} 1884 |Sella, Quintino. Hydr. Eng. 
1441 ainter 
‘Viol.-maker 
1544| 1595|Tasso, Torquato......... Author z 
1696] 1770|Tiepolo, Gian Battista... .|Painter 
512] 1594/Tintoretto, Giacomo 
OD ust FFs ee eheens Painter 
1477! 1576 |Tiziano, Veccellio. ....... Painter 
1608] 1649|Torricelli, Evangelista. - --|Math.-Phys. 
ientist 
1398] 1482|Toscanelli, fg A del Pozzo|Geog -Astr. 
396] 1476 |Uccello, Paolo, P: ‘aolo di 
Dono, Getto. 2... sc eeces 
1512] 1574|/Vasari, Giorgio. ......... Auth.-Paint 
¢1480|c1527 |Verazzano, Taganad da...|Explorer 
1813} 1901)|Verdi, Giusep; a osama terete mposer ~ 
1528] 1588 Veronese, Pao. Paolo Caliari, 
disdaral biariay Seaplane ade Painter 
1435} 1488|Verocchio, ries Paint-Sculp. 
1451] 1512/Vespucci, Amerigo. ...... Explorer 
1670] 1744/Vico, Giovanni Battista’ .|Auth. Phil, 
17451 1827|(Volta, Alessandro........ Hlec. Discov 


Leonardo da Vinci's ‘‘Mona Lisa” is said to have been posed by Isabella d’Este, the Marchioness of Mantua. 
SPANISH AUTHORS. 


Born.| Died. Name Subject. 

1180] 1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de....... Poet 
1282) 1348|/Juan Manuel............. Prose. 
1332] 1458)Lopez de Ayala, Pedro. . .| Poet. 
1398] 1458)Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo 

Marques de Santillana. .|Poet. 
1440} 1479] Manrique, Jorge.......... Poet. 
-..-| 1510)/Rojas, Fernando de,...... Dramatist, 
1493] 1542/Boseain (or Boscé) Almo- 

Raver, JUAN. . sn wsnccwcs Poet. 
1503] 1536/Garcilaso de la Vega...... Poet. 
1503] 1541) Valdés, Juan de.......... Philosopher. 
1510/1566?)Rueda, Lope de.......... Dramatist. 
apes Heed oh Eulsidessieeish seek Poet, Prose 

reilla y Zuniga, Alons 
1547] 1616 Cervantes de 8 Beavedra, had stipe 

CC Se ie eee 

1561] 1627 Géngora vd = ‘ote, Luis de. Poot oe 
1562] 1635/Vega Carpi pe, Felix de Draiatlst, 
1579| 1644|Velez de uovarn, Luis. ,..| Novelist. 
1580| 1639|Ruiz de Alarcon Juan: . \Dramatist. 


Born. Died. 


Name. 


1645 See y Meee a) Fran- 
0 Gomez di 


Subject. 


as Prose, 


aii (Cecilia 
é Faber) 


(Mexiecan’ : “INovelist. 
1906}Pereda, Jose Maria de..... pox 
1870|Becquer, Gustavo Adolfo. | 
83) Perez Galdos, Genito...... 7 
1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia. . Neveu. 
43u8 Dario Ruben, (Nicaraguan) Poet. 

928|Blasco Ibanez, Vicente. . . . (Novelist. 


cesta cheddar 


Subject. 


Drama. 


SWEDISH AUTHORS. 


NORWEGIAN Auth 


Born.|Died, Name. 


1906) Kielland, A. L. 
1926/ Kinek, Hans E.. 
1924| Kjaer, N 

1908) Lie. Sonne 


oet. 
Poet, Drama 


4 


1808 


Born./Died. Name Subject. Born.|Died. Name. Subject. 

1793] 1866|Almquist, C. J. L....... Fiction 1843! 1921)Montelius, Oscar.. Hi nael + 
1859] 1927|}Arrhenius, Svante A.... |Chemist 1842) 1919|Retzius, Gustat,... 2222 Anthtopology 

1740} 1795|Bellman, C. M.......... Poet 1630] 1702/Rudbeck Olof.......11. Meat ne 

1779} 1848|/Berzelius, Jakob... ..... Chemist 1804} 1877|Runeberg, J. L....... .-|Poe ! 
1801) 1865/Bremer, Fredrika.. .....|Fiction 1828] 1895|/Rydberg, Viktor.:...... Poet, Phil 
1860} 1911 Froding. Gustaf ..|/Poet 1793] 1823|Stagnelius, E. J........ Poet re 
1783} 1847)Geijer, E. G.. ..|Poet, Hist, 1598} 1672|Stiernhielm, Georg. . .|Poet, Phil. ) 
1860} 1925)Hansson, Ola. .|Poet, Fict. 1849} 1912/Strindberg, August.. .-|Drama, Fict. 2 
1864| 1930|Karifeldt, Eri .|Poet 1688] 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel. . -| Philosopher i 
1707| 1778iLinne, Cari von.. .-/Botanist 1782] 1846/Tegner, Fsaias ........ Poet * 


ANCIENT AUTHORS, GREEK. 


(A. D. years in Italics; rest are B. C. dates.) 


B.| D. Namie. | Subj B.| D. Name. Subj. B.} D. Name. Subj 

389/314|Aeschines. . Orat. 450). . .|; Empedocles Philos. |}/207|122/Polybius. . 

525/456| Aeschylus. . Dram .. {118 Epictetus. . Stoic 

. - .|590} Aesop. . Tales 342|270|Epicurus Philos 

563/478] Anacreon. . ..-|Poet 480/406| Euripides Ta. 

500|428]Anaxagorus....../Philos. ||576|480|Heraclitus.. 2. Philos. 

287/212) Archimedes...... Physi. ||484/424/Herodotus....... t. t 

448/380) Aristophanes. .. . . Dram. ~xa] 730] bealod .. ... oe, ‘oet. n 

384/322] Aristotle......... Philos. ||}460}377|Hippocrates...... Medic Bs 

..-|194|Athenaeus....... Antiq j962 S27 PATONG sk. ok enc ee Poet. 

460)|370| Democritus. .... . Philos. |/436/338)Tsocrates......... Orat 

310/240|Callimachus. .... - Poet. |/342/292|Menander........|Dram. f 

382/322} Demosthenes... . ./Orat. 522/443/Pindar........... oet 10}. Hie? i 
13)Diodorus........ Hist. 291347|Plato........0.0. Philos. ||/430 357 eomGuae vow 60s PEUISG eo 

...1 7}Dionystus.... 27 Hist. || 49/120|Plutareh... 12221! Biog. || -3 

ANCIENT AUTHORS, LATIN. (B. C. years are in Italics.) 

B.) D. Name. Subj B.| D. Name. Subj. | B.| D. Name. Subj. 

‘ 330/390) Ammianus, M...|Hist BOOTIVIEN VS =. stn s cane Hist. 35] 95 epere ols apres Critic. > 
125}200}Apuleius........ Satir 38} 65 Earn eee Sar Poet 86) 34|Sallust.......... Hist. 4 
130/175! Aulus Gellius....|Satir 180\103\Lucilius......... Satir 6| 65|Seneca... .. 5. aaa Moral — 
475/524 peeking A puastewle Philos 96| 52)Lucretius....... Philos 25/100 Siilus,. Strlicus...}Poet. 
102| 44)Caesar, Julius ...|Hist. 43/104) Martial......... oet. 61] 96/iStatus .......... Poet. : 
232|147|Cato, the Elder. .|Orat: 100| 30\Nepos. . . logs es 

> : 43| 18|Ovid... Hist. 

“ 34] 62|Persius. Dram, 

q Poet. 


B'n.)D'd. Name. Nat. ||B'n.|D'd. Name. Nat. |[{B’n.]D'd. Name. 
1845]1930|Auer, Leopold...|Hun. |/1697|1764|Leclair, J. . |Fr. 
( 1810}1880/Bull, Ole....... Nor. 1790/1861 Lipinski. mut Pol. 
: 1653|1713|Gorelli, aoe PasNs Ital. 1784|1840|Paganini, Nicolo |Ital. 
4824 cone Hichberg, J f 1868/1920|Powell, Maud.../U. S. 
' 1716]1796|Giardini, F. ai. Ital. 1830|1898|Remenyi, Ste Hung. |/1845/1908/ Wilhelmj, A 
1831/1907|Joachim, Jos.. 3 1844|1908|Sarasate, P. .|Span. |/1858/1931|Ysaye, Eugene. . ‘Bele. 
1832|1875|Laub, Fred..... ‘|Ger. 


SOUND—HOW FAR, HOW FAST, DOES IT GO? 


On a day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 
off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was detected 
at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 

Thunder, which-is the loudest common noise, 
never has been heard unmistakably more than’ about 
20 miles from the flash. 

Continual cannon fire has been heard 100 miles 
away and somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles. 

The landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
fell on June 30, 1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
affected weather instruments in Hurope 
~ The world’s loudest noise, the Totenale explosion 
of the Island of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 
human ears as far off as Bangkok, something more 
than 1,400 miles. 

At La Courtine in France, in 1924, tons of excess 
war iacnitions were exploded under scientific con= 
trol and reports obtained from listeners and instru- 
ment stations in all directions over Europe. The 
maximum distances unmistakably recorded in this 
‘instance were but little more than 200 miles. 

This distance was separated from the actual ex- 


62 113 Pliny the Youn’r. Essays. 
NOTED VIOLINISTS. 


4 
70) 16\Vitruvius 


plosion by one of the ‘‘zones of silence’’ aaa 
countered in such experiments, a zone in which 
noise is unheard although it is heard both closer 
the explosion and farther away. 
This also explains longer aistands records, 
the one from Nova Zembla. 
Such long-distance sound waves do not travel in 
the ordinary air close to the ground but in the rarer 
and less resistant air 50 or 60 miles up. These high- — 
level sound waves gradually bend downward again — 
toward the earth, so that they travel in a vast bow- — 
8 haped curve. 

“How far away was that flash of lightning?’* is 
a common question. The answer is that sound 
travels through hot summer air (100°) at 1,266 feet _ 
a second. In zero weather sound files eons dry 
air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. ia 


such 3% 


¥ 


19,690; Say 
8,658. 


Ni ame. 


: 1852 1911 Bey; Edwin A. 
- 1856}1915| Alexander, John W. 
ies 1924] Allen, Thomas 
Allston, pipeveter 
1 Beard, Tas. 
1825|1900|Beard, William i. 
1852|1917|Beckwith, J. Carroll 
Bellows, George W. 
Bierstadt, Albert 
Blakelock, Ralph A. 
3|Blum, Robert F. 
Bohm, Max 
2 Borglum, Solon H. 
Boughton, George H. 
Bradford, William 
Brevoort, J. R. 
Bridgman, F. A. 
Brown, George L. 
Browne, Charles Francis 
Casilaer, John W. 
Cassatt, Mary 
Catlin, George 
Chapman Carlton T. 
Chase, W! pans M. 
Church, F 
= Fred? kK Stuart 
192. Wm. A. 
1802 1848) Sele Phos. 
1840|1928|Coleman, Charles C. 
1832]1920|Colman, Samuel 
1834|1924|Coman, Charlotte B. 


Glass. James W. 
Griswold, C. C. 
Hale, Phi 

Harding, ‘Gnester 
1853|1930] Harrison, Alexander 
1854/1929] Harrison, L. Birge 

1 Harrison, Thomas A. 
Hart. James M. 
Hassam, Childe 

0 Hawthorne, Charles W. 
Healy, G. P. A, 
Hennessy, William J. 
Henri, Robert 
Hicks, Thomas 
Homer, Winslow 
Hovenden, Thomas 
Howe, William H. 
Hunt, William M. 
Huntington, Daniel 
Inman, Henry 
Inness, George 
Inness, George, jr. 
Isham, Samuel 
Jarvis, John W. 
Johnson, Eastman 
Jones, H. Bolton 
Kensett, J. F 

La Farge, John 
9|Lathrop, Francis 


1737|1815|Copley, John 8. 
1856]1919|Cox, Kenyon 
1849]1924 Craig, Thomas B. 
~ 1845}1918|Crowinshield, Fred’k 
1843 1909|Currier, J. Frank 
ah Dana, Ww. 
1929 Dannat, William T. 
2|1928|Davies, Arthur B. 
_ 1861}1918|Day, Frank Miles 
. 1858|1923|/De Camp, Joseph R. 
'847|1935|Dielman, Frederick 
876|1935| Dodge, William De L. 
1926|Drake, Will H. 
'96|1886|Durand, A, B. 
48/1919 Duveneck, Frank 
1844/1916|Eakins, Thomas 
5|1921| Earle, . Lawrence C. 
Chas. L. 
x 1852 1926|Foster, Ben. 
1e23 1884|Preeman, James E. 
1884|Fuller, George 
5/1815 Fulton, Robert 
Edward 
18 1880|Gifford, S. R. 


Leutze, E. 
Lippincott, William H. 
Loomis, Chester 
Luks, George B. 
MackEwen, Walter 
Malbone, Edward G. 
Martin, Homer 
Matteson, T. 
Maynard, George W. 
McEntee, J. 

Metcalf, Willard L. 
Miller, Charles H. 
Millet, Francis D. 
Moeller, Louis - 
Moran, Edward 
Moran, Percy 
Moran, Thomas 
Morse, Samuel F. B. 
Mowbray, H. Siddons 
Murphy, J. Francis 
Nicoli, J.C. 


Page, William 

Peabody, Robert 8S. 
27|Peale, Chas. W. 

1778|1860 Peale, Rembrandt 


Grover, Oliver Dennett | 
mf pL. 1868 


1823}190 
1836/1892 
1830/1923 


= stler was born at Lowell. Mass., but most of his life was spent in Europe. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS. 


Name. 


75|1870| Anderson, Ae eles 
6|1909|Bacher, Otto H 
4.5 eae Cassatt, ae 
0|Charles, William 
'1931|Cole, Timothy 


1 38 3 iat 
; i 1916 
61 1918|Day. Frank M. 


Name. 


te out Ball, Thomas 
865 AaB Bartlett, Paul W. 
e678 5|Bitter, Karl T. 


wn, Henry K. 
Boaktitess H.K 
lark, Thomas 8. 
Ee 189 Crawford, ‘Thomas 


B'n.|D’'d Name. 
1866}1925| Keller, Arthur I. 
1838|1895 | Keppler, Joseph 
Longacre, James B. 
McCay, Winsor 
Mielatz, C, F. Wm. 
Mielziner, Leo 
Nast, ‘Thomas 
Outcalt, Richard F. 
Peale, Charles W. 
1857/1926 | Pennell, Joseph 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS. 


1781/1855 Mis “Robert 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS. 
B'n.|D'd. 


1790|1852| Frazee, John 
1850|1931|French, Daniel C. 
1862/1929] Grafly, Charles 

1805) 1852 Sparel Horatio 
1830)1908/Hosmer, Harriet 
1868/1925|Jaegers, Albert 
1843/1907) Kemeys, Edward 
1871/1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 
1858/1927|Marling, Philip 
1844/1920|0’Donovan. William 


Ranger, Henry Ww. 
Ream, Vinnie 

Reid, Robert. 
Remington, Frederic 
Rice, William M. J. 
Richards, eaten” 7 
Robinson, Theodore 
Ryder, Albert P. 
Sargent, John S. 
Sartain, William 
Sewell, "Amanda B. 
Sewell, Robert V. V. 
Shardy, Henry M. 
Shattuck, Aaron 
Shirlaw, Walter 
Smedley, William T. 
Smillie, George H. 
Smillie’ James 
Smybert, John 
Steele, Theodore C. 
Story, George H. 
Story, Julian 

Stuart, Gilbert 
Sully, Thomas 
Symons, Gardner 
Thayer, Abbott. H. 
Tiffany, Louis C. 
Trumbull, John , 
Tryon, Dwight w. 
Turner, C. Y. 
Twachtman, John H. 
Vanderlyn, John 
Van Laer, Alexander T. 
Vedder, Elihu 

Volk, Stephen A. D. 
Vos, Hubert 

Waldo, Samuel L. 
Walker, Henry O. 


Weir, Rob. W. 

West, Beniamit 
Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
Whistler, J M. 
Whittredge, Worthingt’n 
Wood, Thomas W- 
Wyant, Alexander H. 
Yewell, George H. 


Name, 


Platt, Charles A. 
Pyle, Howard 
Savage, Edward 
Smillie, James 
Smillie, James D. 
Watt, William Ga. 
Whistler, J. A. M. 
Wolf, Henry 
Yeager, Joseph 


18. 
1935 | Zimmerman, Eugene 


1822}1903 
18451917 
1837|1913 

1838/1886 
1836|1909 
1862)1925 
1853/1906 


Name. 


Olmsted, Fred’k. L. 
Peabody, Robert 8. 
Post, George B. 
Richardson, Henry H. 
Sturgis, Russell 


White, Stanford 


Name. 


Paulding, John 
Powers, Hiram 
Pratt, Bela 

uinn, Edmond T, 
ogers, John 


ae eae M. 


ard, 
1725|1785 Wright (Lovell Patien 


ee ee ee ee ee ey 


‘Trowbridge, SamuelB. P. 


St. Gaudens, Augustus — 


BRITISH PAINTERS, 


B’n.|D'd. Name. 


1836) 1912|Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. 
1734|1808|Beauclerk Lady Diana 
1833)/1898|Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 
1781|1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L. 
1850} 1934/Collier, John 
1776|1837|Constable, John 
1803|1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 
1793}1865|Eastlake, Sir Charles L. 
1872) 1932|Eland, John 8S. 
_1787) 1849/Etty, William 

1846) 1935/Farquharson, Joseph 
1755} 1826|Flaxman, John 
1825|1899|Foster, Myles Birket 


B’n.|D'd.) ” Name. 


1727| 1788)Gainsborough, Thos. 
1790) 1866/Gibson, John 
1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 
1697|1764|Hogarth, William 
1758] 1810|Hoppner, John 
1827/1910/Hunt, W. Holman 
1802|1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 
1769] 1830/Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
1830}1896| Leighton, Fred’k, Lord 
1794/1859|Leslie, Charles R 
1806} 1870] Maclise, Daniel 
1829/1896] Millais, Sir J. BE. 
1835|1910}{Orehardson, Sir W. Q. 


B'n.|D'd. Name. 


1878|1932|Orpen, Sir Wiliam 
1839| 1893 hn 


Pettie, Jo 

1836/1919] Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 

1823|Raeburn, Sir Henry 
792) Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
2) Romney, George 
2| Rossetti, D. G. 
Turner, J. M. W. 
Watts, Geo. F. 
Westmacott, Sir R, 
1| Wilkie, Sir David 
1931] Wyllie, W. L. 


papayeyarerray 
BAWDI0 


CID ~The INS 
Nom s981 
rar) 
wg 
a 
a 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH PAINTERS. 


Name. 


1460] 1516|Bosch, Hieronymus 


1410] 1475| Bouts, Dirk 
1525|1569|Breugel, de Oude 
1568/1625/|Breugel, Jan 
1605/1638) Brouwer, Adriaen 
1605] 1691;Cuyp, Albert 
1613}1680| Douw, Gerard 
1614|1654| Fabricius, Carel 
1584/1666|Hals, Frans 
1638]1709|Hobbema, Meindert 
1632|1681'Hoogh, Pieter de 


B'n.|D'd. Name. B'n.|D'd. Name. 
1593] 1678|Jordaens, Jacob 1582) 1649) Teniers, David (Elder) 
1460/1531|Matsys, Quentin 1610) 1694|Teniers, David 
1435|1495|Memling, Hans 1440/1482) Vander Goes, H. 
1610|1685|Ostade, Adr. Van 1400] 1458|Vander Weyden 
1625] 1654)Potter, Paul 63311707] Van de Velde, Willim 
1607/1699/Rembrandt, Van Rijn 1599] 1641|Van Dyck, Anthony 
1833] 1898|Rops, Felicien ...|1426|Van Eyck, Hubert 
1577 1640/Ru ns, Peter Paul 1366/1440|Van Eyck, Jan 
1625|1681/Ruysdael, Jacob 1596/1656|Van Goyen, Jan 
1626/1679 Steen, Jan 1494/1533) Van Leyden, Lucas 
'|1826/1906 Stevens, Alfred 1632/1675 Vermeer Van Delft, Jan 


.There is some doubt as to the existence of Hubert Van Eyck, brother of Jan Van Eyck. 


SWISS PAINTERS. 


B’n.{D'd.} Name. 


1831|1910| Anker, Albert 
1828|1890/Bocion, F. L. D. 
1827|1901|Boecklin, Arnold 
1850|1921|Burnand, Eugene 


|1741 1825|Fissli (Fusely), J. H. 
)1813 1871/Girardet, Charles 
1806 1874/Gleyre, Charles 
|1853,1918|Hodler, Ferdinand 


Sculptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 


B’n.| D'd. Name. 
1497|1543/Holbein, Hans 

1828|1905'Koller, Rudoif 

1794/1835 Robert, Leonold 

1858(|1899 Segantini, Giovanni 


GERMAN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


1827|1901)Bocklin, Arnold 
1783]1867|Cornelius, Peter von 


1472|1 : 
1805|1882| Drake, Friedrich 
1471/1528) Durer, Albrecht 
_ 1475/1530|Grunewald, Matthias 
_ 1497/1543] Holbein, Hans 


Name. 


1645]1722|Kneller, Godfrey 
}1844|1900} Leibl, Wilhelm 
1617/1680] Lely, Peter 

1847 |1935| Liebermann, Max 
1840/1884; Makart, Hans 


1898|1874|Kaulbach, Wilm. von 


B'n.|D'd. Name. 
1815]1905| Menzel, Adolf 
1777|1857| Rauch, C. D. 
1804|1861|Rietschel, Ernst 
1764/1850|Schadow, Gottfried 
1828/1899|Schrever, Adolphe 
1802|1848/Schwanthaler, L. M. 


Schadow was a sculptor and painter. Drake, Rauch, Rietschel, and Schwanthaler were sculptors, 


FRENCH PAINTERS. 


NR 
: | 


Name. 


_ 1836|1904/Bartholdi, F. A. 
1848]1884|Bastien-Lepage, J. 
1822/1899! Bonheur, Rosa 
1825|1905| Bouguereau, W. 
1851) 1933|Carrier-Belleuse, P. 
1845|1902|Constant, Benj. 
1796|1875|Corot, J. B. C. 
1819]1877|Courbet, Gustave 
1817|1878|Daubigny, C. F. 


1783}1856|David d’Angers, P. J. 
1834|1917 as, H. G. EB. 
1799/1863) Delacroix, Eugene 

. 1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 

 1807|1876|Diaz de la Pena. N. V. 


Bartholdi was a sculptor. 


_ B'n.|D'd. Name. 
= 1786 1827| Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601 ano, Alon: 
1641|1685|Carreno de Miranda, 


‘ Juan 
1600|1680 pavintes, Jacinto Jero- 
; nimo 


e 4 
 1746|1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. 
 183811874!Fortuny, Mariano 


1833]1883|Dore, Gustave 
1811]1889|Dupre, Jules 
1852}1931/Forain, Jean L. 
1820|1876|Fromentin, Eugene 
1770|1837|Gerard, F. 
1824/1904/Gerome, J. L. 
1628}1715|Girardon, Fr. 
1839/1883)/Goupil, Jules A. 
1725|1805|Greuze, J. B. 
1741/1828|Heudon, J. A. 
pee 1867|Ingres, J. A. D. 


SPANISH PAINTERS. 


1630/1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 
1815|1894|Madrazo, Federico 
1509|1586|Morales, Luis de (El 
Divino Morales) 
1618]1682|Murillo, B. E. 


111609|Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan 


ibo7 1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 
1588!1656/ Ribera, Jose 


1815|1875|Millet, J. F. 
1594/1665|Poussin, Nicholas 
1758|1823|Prudhon, Pierre ‘ 
1824/1898] Puvis de Chavannes 
is40 1917|Rodiny Auguste 

1840, odin, Augus ; 
1812|1867|Rousseau, P. B. T. J 
1795/1858|Scheffer. Ary z 
1863 1935 Signac, Paul } 
1813|1865|Troyon, Constant 
1758|1835|Vernet, Carle 
1714|1789| Vernet, Claude J. 
1789/1863)Vernet, Horace 
1684/1721|Watteau, Antoine 


~~” 


He made the Liberty Statue in N. Y. Harbor. 


Name. 


1599]1660|Velasquez, Diego Q 
1598} 1662) Zarbaran, Frane. 


Name. 


1901|Aldrich, Louis 
1932 Alexander, Jos. G 
73}1909 Allen, Louise 
1568 1931|Arbuckle, Maclyn 
1933) Arbuckle. Roscoe 
Abst Arden, Edwin 
1864'1922|Bacon, Frank 
Bangs, Frank C. 
Barrett, Lawrence 
1904|Barrett, Wilson 
Barrison, Mabel 
Barrymore, Georgie 
Barrymore, Maurice 
1845)/Barrymore, William H. 
Bayes, Nora 
poeeen: ate 
Bell, may fae 
Bellew, yrle 
Bennett, Johnstone 
Bernard, Sam 
1915|Bernard-Beere, Mrs. 
1923)Bernhardt. Sarah 
(Rosine Bernard) 
1927 iBiseham. Amelia 
1928|Blinn, Holbrook 
HG Bloodgood, Clara 
1914|Bond, Frederic 
1912|Boniface, Geo. C. 
1936] Boniface, Stella 


win 
1865 Booth, John Wilkes 
1852 Booth, Junius B. 
1888|Booth, Junius B., jr. 
1913 Boucicault, Aubrey 
821/1890|Boucicault, Dion 
1898 1935|Boucicault, Renee 
1822|1857|Bowers, Mrs. D. P. 
1871/1936|Breese, Edmund 
1870}1935 Breval, Lucienne 
1837)1909 Brough, Lionel 
1863)1934|Brough, Mary 
aS 1880|Brougham, John 


119 

1860 Burton, ‘William E. 

1920|Byron, Oliver D 

8/1906 Cayvan, < Georgia 
1933)Cahill, Marie 

843/1888 Campbell Bartley 

1936|Carlisle, a 

on 


1899/Clarke, John Sleeper 
1850|1924/Claxton, Kate 
Clayton, Herbert 
1930|Clemmons, Katherine 
Cline, Maggie 
9|Coghlan, Charles 
Coghlan, Rose 
Conners, Barry 
Conway, Minnie 


1875|1927 Daly. Amold 
1860}1935| Daniels, Frank 
1815|1877|Davenport, E. L. 

1858] 1932|Davenport, Eva 
1829/1891|/Davenport, Mrs. E. L. 
1850/1898|/Davenport, Fanny 
1859]1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 
1857|1923|De Belleville, Fred 
1880/}1924/de Cisneros, Eleanora 
1848/1933} De Pachmann, Vladimir 
1865] 1928/Ditrichstein, Leo 
1856|1924/Dockstader, Lew 
1857|1931|Dodson, J. B. 
1860/1931\d'Orsay, Lawrence 
1869} 1934 gett pape (Leila 


K 

1820|}1897|Drew, Mrs. John 
1853|1927|Drew. John (her son) 

1827]1862|Drew, John (her husb. 
is 3}1934\du Maurier, Sir Geral 
1859|1924|Duse, Eleonora 
1894/1929|Pagels, Jeanne 
1896)1930| Eames, 
1881 1929 Edinger Wallace 
1868/1931 Edeson, Robert 
1846/1$08 Edouin, Willie 
1829 1905)Eldridge, Louisa 


StageCelebrities of the Past. 


BYGONE STAGE STARS. 
.|D'd. ae 


1876 /Elisier, 
1932 Lanta 
1891 serge 
1935|E 

1911 Tytinge, Rose 

1929) Farnum. cae 
1935|Farren, George 

1906 Farren, N. (Mrs. » BOULAR) 
/1908|Farren, William 
1910|Faust, Lotta 

1904 Fawcett, Owen 
1879|Fechter, Charles 
1931|Fenton, Mabel 
1930|Ferguson, W. J. 
1865|1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
1856|1935|Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 
1831/1891] Florence, Ww. J. 
1831]1906|Florence, Mrs. W. J: 
1859] 1933|Forrest, Arthur 


Name. 


anny 
Buy) Ww. F. 


1860}1915 age Charles 
1870}1928) Fuller, Loie 
1716|1779|Garrick, David 
1848]1914|Germon, Effie 
1848|1906|Gerrish, Sylvia 
1810|1889|Gilbert, John 
1897|1936 Gilbert, John 
1854|1921|Gilm: Ada 
1879|1930 Gilpin, ‘Charles (Negro) 
1871}1912|Gilson, Lottie 

1884] 1936 Glendinning, Ernest 
1854/1909}Golden, Richard 
1859|1919|Goodwin, Nat C. 
1850|1933/Greene, Clay M. 
1857|1936|Greet, Ben 

1858]1934 Griffith, Kate 
1848}1912 Grossmith, George 
1874/1935|Grossmith, George 
1800]1871|/Hackett, James H. 
1835)1909|Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
1869|1926)Hackett, James K. 
1872]1933|Hale, Louise C. 
1859]1919|Hall, Pauline 
1868]1931;Hampton, Mary 
1847/1931}Hanlon, Edward 
1844/1921)Hare, Sir John 
1844/1911) Harrigan, Peso 
1864]1935|Harrison, R. B. (Negro) 
1855/1903 Haworth Joseph 
1879|1936|Heggie, O. P 

1873}1918/H 
184 


1821/1906)Herring, Fanny 
1874/1931|Hickman, Alfred D. 
1857|1927| Hilliard, Robert C. 
1870]1929|Hitchcock, Raymond 
1874|1932|Hodge, William 
1848}1913|Holland, Edm. M. 
1847|1910)Holland, George 
1858} 1935 er DeWolf 
1873/1926|Houdini, Harry 
1880|1936|Howland, Jobyna 
1881/1934/IMlingt 
1838/1905 


1834/1904|Janauschek, Mme. 
1861|1914|Jarbeau, Vernona 
1829)1905 Jefferson, Joseph 
1859]1932|Jefferson, Thos. J. 
1862|1930| Jewett, Henry 
1846] 1931| Jones, ‘Frank 
1850/1931)Jordan, Edith 
1811/1868) K 
1806|1880)Kean, Mrs. Charles 
1787/1833 
1858) 192 
1830/1873 
1841/1898/Keene, ne wi 
1823}1895|Kemble, Agnes 
1775|1854|Kemble, Charles 
1773|1838|Kemble,Mrs. Charles 
1809}1893) Kemble, Bs 
1843/1917| Kendal, Wm. H 
1858|1933|Kerr (Keen) Fred’k. 
1863] 1933 Ean our, Joseph 


a 


3 
val 
ae 
7 


1851)1892 ht, se eS. 
1862) 1932 Tt 


D 
1852/1908/Leighton, Margaret 
94 1o3i baton 1, Liliane 
1859]1915|Lemoyne, Sarah C. 


.{D’d, 


ihe 


1928 


1871}1935]/8 


Name. 


Lemoyne, W. J. 

0} Lewis, Arthur 

Lewis, Bertha 

Lewis, Ida 

Lind, Letty 

Lloyd, Marie 

Lupino, Geor; oy 
Lytton, Sir 

Mack tncAloony And. 
Mack, Charles E. 
Mack: Willard 
Macready, Wm. Chas. 
McCoy, Bessie 


85| McCullough, John 


MoCunouey Paul 
McHenry, Nellie 
McRae, Bruce 
Mann, Louis 
Mansfield, Richard 


Mason, John 


Mills, Florence (Negro) 
Millward, Jessie 
Mitchell, Maggie 
Modjeska, Helena 
Moissi, Alexander 
Monroe, George W. 
Montez, Lola 
Moore, Florence 
Moore, _Mary 
Morris, Clara 
Mortimer, Charles 
Muzio, Claudia 
Neilson, Ada 
Neilson, Adelaide 
Nobles, Milton 
Wormand, Mabel 
Olcott, Chauncey 


Pavlowa, Anna 


34] Payton, Corse 


Phillips, Norma 
Plympton, Eben 


Rejane, aS 
ce, 
Rice, T 
Rignold, Goons 
Ristori, Adelaide 
Ritchie, Adele 
Roberts, Theodore 
Robertson, Agnes 
Robertson, Ian 
Robinson, Frederie 
Robson, Stuart 
Rogers, Will 
Rothatel, Be i (Roxy) 
Russell, 
Russell, titan 
St. Clair, Audrey 
St. John, Florence 
Salvini, Alexander 
galvinl, ‘Tor ee 
Sonildkeaweey ixndotpn 
Schoeffel, John 
Scott-Siddons, Ais, 
Seymour, 
Shakespeare, William 
Shaw, Mary 
Sheridan, pone S. 


, Amy 
Siddons, yea Sarah 
Sills, M 
Sottern. faward A. 


33| Sothern, Edward H. - 


Stevens, Emily 
Stevenson, Chas. A 
Summerville, Amelia: 
Sykes, Jerome 


1808 1934] Tashman, Li 


, Lilyan — 


” (din Oxamae 


a 


Stage Celebrities of ‘the Past. 
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BYGONE STAGE STARS—Continued. 
5TH G bt ae <r a rer a ee ee 
Ban: D'd. Name. B'n. nD. D’d. 3 ie Name B'n. ,D'd. Name. 
1881 1934 Tellegen, Lou 1819 1888 Ryelisck, Lester 1 
G §26/1911) Willi Mrs. B 
ane ee Terry, Ellen 1873]i915|Walsh, Blanche oat 1922 Williams, Bert (Negro) 
934|Thomas, Augustus 1838]1922) Ward, "Genevieve 865| 7930) Williams, 
1857|1914|Thomas, Brandon 1855|1935| Ward, Sallie inet 1935] Wilson, nanan 
1834/1911 Thompson, Denman 1851|1935|Warde, Frederick B. 1865) 1928] Wise, Thomes A. 


1836|1908|Thompson. toate 


181511879 Wallack, ay Wie jr. 


B,1n./D'd Name. Nat. 
1850/1891) Abbott, Emma. ./U. 8. 
1877/1919] Abbott, Bessie. .|U. S. 
1850/1930] Albani, Emma. .|Can. 


1823/1894! Alboni, Marieta. Italy 
1856/1898} Alvary, Max. . er. 

1862 ty Bartlett, Joseph: G8. 
1842/1931) Bellini shane -|U. 8. 
1814 1384 Bishop S 


1769|1838/Bland, Maria. . .|Fr. 

1890/1930|Block, Max.... . U.S. 
1774|1856| Braham, John.. .|Eng. 
1842)1921/Brandt, Aiar.. ..|Ger. 


1892|1935|Braslau, Sophie.|U. 8. 
.|1802|Brent, Charlot. .|Eng. 

1821]1884|Brignoli, ge Italy 

1873/1936| Butt, Dame 


1872}1921/Caruso, Encico. . |It. 
1779)1849|Catalani, Angel .|It 
foe aac D’arville,Camille — 
1917|De Reszke, E...|Pol. 
1880 1925|De Reszke. Jean.|Pol. 
1878}1930|Destinn, Emmy.|Boh. 
1844/1931|Doria, Clara. ...|Eng. 


1864|1935|Esty, Alice... .. Amer 
1830}1914|Faure, Jean B...|Fr.~ 
1810}1889|Formes, Karl. . .|Ger. 
1848] 1935) Fugere, Lucien. .| Fr. 
1872/1932, Gadski, Johanna. |Ger. 
1840 1905| Gal-Marie C...|Fr. 
55)| 1920) Gerster, Etelka. . Hung. 
1805 1840|Grisi, Giuditti.. 
1889|1931|Gustafson, Wm. i er. 
1813/1868!Harrison, Wm...|Eng. 


1857|1932| Waring, Herbert 
1850) 1887 Weathersby’ 4 
b: eathers n 
1859|1934/ West, B asil oe 
1904/1935 Westcoff,. Gordon 
bet estern, Lucille 
... .|1908] Wheelock, Joseph 
1871/1932 Whteentil Clarence 
1853} 1914| Willard, 8. 
1823/1876 Willlawna, Barney 


SINGERS OF THE PAST. 


B'n.{D'd. Name. Nat. 


1881)1931| Wolheim, Louis 

. .!.|1863) Wood, John 

1822/1915] Wood) Mrs. John 
1932|Wood, Rose Me Cae 
1919 Wyndham, Sir Chas. 
1813}1894! Wyndham, R. H. 

1931 Wynne, Miss Wish 
1912 Yéamans, Annie 

1874 1ia0) Lestat, Lydia 


B’n.|D'd. Name. 


1878 1933| Harrold, Orville | Amer. 


1$52/1929/Hauk, Minnie...|U. S. 


119 , Sel re 
1794/1858) Lablache, Luigi..|It. 


1848/1929/Lehman, Lilli. . .|Ger. 
1820/1887|Lind, Jenny... .|Swd. 
1908)Lucca, Pauline. {Ger 


1879/1935|Maclennan, F.. .|U. 8S. 
1808/1836)Malibran, Maria) Fr. 
1907|Mandell, Rich... ./Eng. 
1749]1833|Mara, Gertrud. - ee 
1810/1883|Mario, G....... 
1845}1918|Materna, Amalie Btyr. 
1842)1876|Mathews, Julia..|U. S. 
1848/1923|Maurel, Victor. .|Fr. 
1859/1931|Melba, Nellie. . .|A’lia. 
1903] Miller, Edith . © :|U. S. 
1836|1889|Murska, Ima di. |It. 
1835] 1898) Nicolini, Nicolas.|It. 
1831}1917|Niemann, Albert}Ger. 
1843/1921| Nilsson, C...... Swd. 


1859|1914| Nordica, Lillian, U. 
1818|1908) Novello, Clara.. 
1858 Lorn Oudin, Eugene. 4 a 
1831/1910|Palmer, Bessie. .|U. 8. 
1836 igrs Parepa-Rosa, EF. * 
1789|1865|Pasta, Guiditta. .|It. 
1843/1919|Patti, Adelina.. 
1834 1889 Patti, Carlotta. - 
1829; 1904| Payne, Lo 
1833/1882| Phillips, Adelaid. tas 


1854/1914/Plancon, Pol. . ee 
1818]1900/Reeves. Sims.. . 
1862 iat Renaud, Maurice| Fr. 
Ritchings, Carrie| Eng, 
1772 1888 Ronconi, Dom... |It. 
1795|1854|Rubini, Giov.. . .|It. 
1864|1903|Sanderson, Sybil.|U. S. 
1834|1922|/Santley, Sir C...|Eng. 
1840]1886|Scaria, Emil G 
1868/1931|Schmedes, Erik. . 
1804/1860/Schroder - Dev- 
rient, Wilh.... 
1869}1936/Scotti, Antonio.. 
1810]1853|/Seguin, Edward .|Eng. 
1858/1935|Sembrich, 


ra 


Marcella. .... Austr. 
1785|1857|Sinclair, John. , .|Eng 
1840|1912/Soldene, Emily. .|U. 8. 
1806|1854/Sontag, Hetty.. ./Ger- 
1849|1927|Sucher, baci .|Ltal. 
1899) 1936|Supervia, C...../Span. 


1851/1905/Tamagno, F.. It 
1831|1877|Titiens, Therese. 
1753|1833)/Tedi, Luiza..... . 
1845/1931/Thursby, Em. C.|U. 8. 
1838]1892 Trebelli, "Zelia...\It. 
1862|1932|Ulmer, Geraldine|U. S. 
1868|1935|Urlus, Jacques . . |Dtch. 
1870|1932|Van Raoy,Anton|Dtch. 
1821}1910| Viardot-Garcia,P.| Fr. 
1824|1893| Wachtel, Theod . Hops 
1698) 1744| Walker, Thomas. | E 
1836/1910] Whitney, Myen flaps 
1800 1849| Wilson, Jobn.. . (Bag. 
1500/1880 Wood, Joseph. ..|Eng. 


The names of many singers in opera and concert appear in the preceding extensive list of bygone stage 
stars inasmuch as 2 stage singer is also, in the great majority of cases, an actor. 


ONLY 9 TYPES OF FLOWERS IN THE WORLD. 


Following is a description of 8 of the types, 
given in a paper by Prof. Schaffner, published in the 
“Ohio Journal of Science”, Volume 35, No. 5, Septem- 

er, 1925: 
2 These eight types of flowers, as indicated inthe 
ppestieaion of the floral axis, are as follows: 
ous, with no special distortion or ex- 
pansion 1 of the the floral axis. Examples—Magnolia, 
ie eranium. 


nous with expanded gynecium axis. 
a es ie us, with free hypogynous hypanthium 
erigynous, ee 
ANS normal axis. es—Gei 
4. Perigynous ae th the entire floral axis expanded 


igen um Exampil um, 
all the floral organs on a broad 


ple—Calycanthus. 

* Pere, with separately expanded pr vectins 
receptacle and pos yas hypanthium. Examples 
—Fr: ic. 

61 gynous Ww Fube Ree hypanthium. Ex- 
us, e 
aa Epigynous, without hypanthium. Examples— 
Hypo CyD. ripedium. Asarum, Helianthus. 
8. Epigynous with epigynous hypanthium. Ex- 


ples— ale, Cereus, Fuchsia, Cuzcurbita. 
pat ; these eight types, Numbers 2, 4 and 5 are rare, 
and 6 is also restricted. The vast majority of flowers 
are Sahm archi) upon the plants represented by Num- 
bers 1 


The name a fae form which represents the 9th 


in Prof. Schaffner’s 8th type. The 


type of fiower, is Oenothera pollicata, The name refers 
to the thumb-like stigmas (Greek, pollex, a thumb). 

This type was discovered and developed by Prof. 
George H. Shull, Department of Biology, neeton 
University..Concerning it he says: 

‘Prof. Schaffner assures me that pe knows of no 
other flower except the one (mut. pollicata) Mere 
peel ba peared in my experimental tures in 1932 

ich was repeated in eight different families 
wine the past season, in which there is a solid 
stem intervening between the top of the ovary and 
the base of the style. 

“The normal ower of the Evening Primrose has a 
floral tube in this position through which the eile 
extends as an independent structure. It.is included 
Fuchsia which he 
mentions as an example belongs tothe same 
as Oenothera. 

“In olden days Solomon declared that there was 
eae new under the sun’, but the student of 

mental evolution finds many examples of 

s that are new under the sun. 
most interesting of these which have pre- 
herhedt themselves here at Princeton during the many 
years in which these investigations have been in 
progress, are: a form with the margins of the leaves 


strongly recurled which (was named funi pad 2 


Oldgold- flower color, (mut, Vetaurea); doub 

(mut. supplena) ; very crinkled leaves, 
bullata); strongly reddened ee leaves, 
rubrifolta) and several others.” 


flowers, 
ad 
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BRIGHT LIGHTS OF STAGE, SCREEN AND RADIO. 


Name. 


Abarbanell, Lina. . 

Adams, Maude......- 
Alda, Frances.......- 
Allan, Blizabeth...... 


Alen, Vio. 2 ov. ts. 
Anderson, Judith..... 
Anderson, Mary...... 
Anglin, Margaret..... 
Arliss, "George.....-.. 
Arthur, Julia......... 


Astor, Mary.. 
Atwill, Lionel. 


Barrymore, Ethel..... 
Barrymore, John.... 
Barrymore, Lionel... 
Barthelmess, Richard . 


Beery, Wallace....... 
Ben-Ami, Jacob...... 
Bennett, Constance. . 
Bennett, Joan........ 
Bennett, Richard..... 
Benrimo, J. Harry... 
Bentley, ‘Irene. Diaretire 
Bergere, Valerie...... 
Besuner, Pearl....... 
Blackmer, Sidney. . 
Biauveit, Lillian Byans 


Bow, Clara....-..... 
Brady, Alicée........- 
Branzell, Karin. ..... 


Bryant, Charles...... 
Buckley, May....... 
Burke, Billie......... 
Burns, St A ONS sia 

Burt, 1 


Byron, "Ar 
Calhern, Louis. . : 
Calve, Emma. 

Cameron, Beatrice. 
Campbell, Mrs — 
Cantor, Eddie... 
Carte, Richard. 


Carter, Mrs. Leslie |. 


Bright Lig. 


UE 


...|Ramsay, Isle of Man.. 
Burton, earodevick: Rag a: iret 


: 


ie ie Esa 


Birthplace. Born. 
.|Berlin, Germany. 1880 
Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1872 
Christchurch, N. Zeal.| 1883 
Skegness, England....} 1910 
Toronto. Canada..... AO 
San Francisco, Calif...)..... 
Huntsville, Ala....... 1869 
Adelaide, So. Aust... .| 1898 
Sacramento, Cal...... 1859 
Ottawa, Canada...... 1876 


London, E 


New York, N. Y..... 1893 
.|Huntsville, Ala...) ... 1902 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1879 
. |Philadelphia, Pa.. 1882 
Philadelphia, Partita: 1878 
New York, N. Y......| 1895 

Portland, Ore........ 1373 
Jefferson’ City, Mo 1887 
Kansas City, Mo..... 1886 
Minsk, Russia....... 1890 


‘|Palisades, N. J.. 


Deacon’s Mills, Ind. 1873 
.|San Francisco, Cal. . 1874 
Baltimore, Md....... bisatc 
Metz, Alsace-Lorraine.| 1872 
Cincinnati, Ohio......| 1906 
Salisbury, N. C....... 1895 
Brooklyn, N. Y. -| 1874 
. |Berlin, Germany 1906 
. |Detroit, Mich. 1880 
.|Cesena, Italy. 1870 


Apacs Corsi 
orence, Italy. . 
Valencia, Spain. 


New 1892 
Stockholm, Sweden. . ens 
St. John’s, N. F...... 1877 
New York, N. Y¥..... 1891 
London, Eng.. vaca pPaSOL 
.|Dothan, Ala.......... 1904 
England BE MS Se 1895 
Brgiand. 2 ..)2 lo. 1879 
San Francisco, Cal.. 1875 
Washington, D. GC... .} 1885 
.|New York City, N. Y.| 1896 


Castagna, Bruna..... B 


Cavalieri, Lina....... 


Italy 
. .|Cincinnati. Ohio. wales’ 
.|Kazan, Russia. 


Charleston, S.C., 


.|London, Eng......... 


Chase, Pauline....... Washington, D. 1 C.. 1885 
Chatterton, Ruth..... New York, N. Y...... 1893 
Chevalier, Maurice. ..|Monilmontant, France| 1889 
Churchill, Berton. .../Toronto, Canada... .. 1876 
Claessens, Maria. .... Brussels, Belgium 1881 
Clairbert, Clare...... BOleiUM 0 ov, cavxaus ' 1902 
MOVANT O) TBM vies os bee Washington, D. C.. 1892 


Clark, Marguerite. . 
Claussen, Julia... 
Clayton, Bessie. 
Clemens, Hans. 
Cliff, Laddie..... 
Coburn, Charles 
Cohan, George M.. 
Colbert, Claudette, . .: 
Collier, i neay: sine 
Collier, William . 
Collinge, tc 


Compton, Betty,.... 
Conquest, Ida 


:}]Cineinnati, Ohio, . 22: 


as Richmond, Eng... 


‘Isle of Wight... .... 
Boston, Mass....... 


Name. 


Gorona, Leonora... .. 

Cortez, Ricardo...... 

Courtneidge, San tods 4 
oel. 


Crawford, Joan. . 
Crews, Laura Hop: 
Crooks, Richard. . . 
Crosman, Henriectta.- . 
Crumit, Frank 


Dalton, Dorothy . 
WDaMIts. Aili. ele 
Danforth, William.... 


De Cordoba, Pedro. .. 
De Luca, Giuseppe. me 
Delysia, Ali 
De Merode, Cleo..... 
Denny, Reginald..... 
Dietrich, Marlene. .,. 
Digges, Dudley... 
Dix, Richard.... 
Dixey, Henry E 
Doro, Marie. . 
‘Draper, Ruth. 
Dresser, Louise. 
Dunn, © 


1905||Barle, Virginia 


mma. 
Dunne,Irene. E 
‘Dupree, Minnie. ..... 


Elman, Misha........ 
Eltinge, Julian....... 
Errol, 


Faversham, William... 


Fawcett, George. ie ate FB 


Fealy, Maude. . 
Fenwick, Irene 


y 
Franklin, Trene......: 
Frederick, Pauline... 


Gall, osina... 
alli-Curci, Amelita. 

Gantioi Alfredo. . Vinee 

Garbo, Greta. aver 


Gillette, William . 
eines Frank, . 
ore, Margalo 
Gilman, Mabelie. 
Gish, ee 


ish, Lillian , 
Glaser, Lulu! 2222/22! 


.|Boston, Mass 


hts of Stage, Screen and Radio. 


Birthplace. 


Evansville, ae 
pe Mont. . 


Boston, Mass.. 


San Antonio, Texas... 
San Francisco, Cal.... 


Trenton, N. J..... 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 
qeahcon. one Bae 


Paris, France..... 
Syracuse, N. Y:... 
Naples, Italy 


Ogden, Ut: 
inneapolis Minn. 


, France sees 


San Francisco, Cai... 
Eames, Emma Hayden il Shaagha China... 


incinnati, Ohio.. . 


Rockland, 
New York, N. Y.. 


Rockland, Me...... 


Talnoi, Kieff, Russia. . 


.|Boston, Mass..... 


Melrose, Mass... . . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indi 


enmark . 


ring 
~ Spangled, 6 City, ‘Pa... 


SS 
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STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES—Continued. 


ame, Name, Birthplace Born. 
—————$—$— | 
Gleason, Helen. . MacDonald, eee: Philadelphia, Pa. 1907 
Gleason. James . sgn Dorothy . - |Hull, feng...” Reo 1904 
Gluck, ee 4 MacKellar, Helen. FDattolt. Witch Meera. te 1895 
Goodrich, Edna...... CSS Ae | Macpherson, Joseph. . Nashville, Tenn... ... 1899 
Gordon, Ruth.,...... Wollas / 4 MeLagien, Victor....|London, Eng......... B22 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand. re s Maison, Rene 
Granville-Barker, H,. Mannering, ae 
Greenwood, Charlotte 8! March, Fredric. . 
Grey, Katherine...... San Fr ae Marlowe, Julia. . f 
Grimwood, Herbert... i Martin, Riccardo. ‘ 
Guilbert, Yvette...... ‘aris, France......... 1868 || Martinelli, Giovanni. 
Hackett. Charles... .: Worcester, Mass... ..| 1888]}Martino-Rossi, Gius. .|Naples, Italy... . 1893 
Halliday, John....... Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1880|/Matthews, Jessie ..../London, End... 1907 
Hampden, Walter -|Brooklyn, N. Y.......| 1879] Matthison, Edith W.. .|Birmingham, Eng... .| 1875 
Hanson, Gladys...... Atlanta, Georgia. .... 1887 Matzenauer, Mme. A. |Temesvar. Hungary. -| 1881 
Harding, Ann........ Ft. Sam Houston, Tex] 1904||Maude, Cyril........ London, Eng......... 1862 
Harlan, Otis.....0... Zanesville, Ohio...... 1865 ||May, Ada. .......... Oyster Bay, = I., N. ¥.] 1901 
H May, Edna.......... Syracuse, N. Y....... 1878 
McCarthy, Lillah..... Cheltenham, rae 1875 
MeCormack, John..../Athlone, Ireland. . 1885 
MeDonald, Christie... Pictou, N. S.. +. | 1875 
Mcintyre, Frank J...|Ann Arbor Mich. . 1879 
MeLaglen, Victor...../London, England..... 1886 
Melchoir, Lauritz..... Copenhagen, Denmark| 1890 
Menjou, Adolphe..... Pittsburgh, Pas aus 1890 
Menken, Helen....... New York, N. Y...... 1902 
Mercer. Beryl........ Seville, Spain. .....2! 1882 
Merivale. Philip... ... Rehubia, Indla....... 1886 
Minter, Mary Miles. .|Shreveport. La... 1902 
Mitchell, Grant. . |Columbus, Ohio. . 1875 
Mital (M. Hajos). 8 ae, Hungary 1891 
ROME, yrs Ge hte - |El Paso, Texas. . 1880 
Montgomery,Robert.. |Beacon, N. Y.. 1904 
Moore, Colleen....... Port Huron, Mich 1902 
Moore, Grace........ Jellico, Tenn.. soe) 190% 
Moore, Victor........ Hammonton, N. J.... 1876 
Morgan, Frank....... New York, N. Y¥...... 1893 
Morgan, Helen....... Danville, Ill. ... 02.5 
Morgan, Ralph....... New York, N. Y......] 1887 
Morgana, Nina....... Buffalo, N. Youatoce es 1895 
oulan, Frank....... New York, N. Y.,....} 1875 
Muni, Paul.......... Lemberg, Austria..... 1895 
Murray, Mae........ Portsmouth, Va...... 1889 


Mpyrtil, Odette....... Paris, France. ....... 1898 
Nagel, Conrad....... ¢ 


Negri Bolan 6.23823 16 
Nelisotari: ng ee 
Nethersole, 

Nielsen, afioee 
Norworth, Jack. 
Novarro, Ramon. 5 
Ohms, Elizabeth. 5 

Oliver, Edna May....|Boston, Massachusetts] .... 
Olszewska, Maria.....|near Augsburg, Austria! 1892 


Be ONeill, Names. --. --. Oakland, Cal... vs. 1874 
eas Coven Feng... 65. van, Maureen..|Bayle, Ireland........ 
Kipsis, jy gee Sree t uaa. -.0.2. 1895 || Osborne, Vivienne. .. | |Des Moines, Iowa....| 1900 
Konraty, ~ pioaay-e .-i|/Moscow, Russia...... 1891 || Paderewski, Ignace J. .|Podolia, Russ. Poland.| 1860 
Koshetz, Marie. Walkerville, Iowa....| 1890 
Kosta, Tessa......... hese Traly aolstd clone pa 
Kreisle ondon, Eng.......- 
coon: fas et Paris, France. .......| 1892 
er, CHLOE S56 e's Liverpool, Eng.. 1886 
Kubelik, Jan......... MOA. 62 a ae tedon 
Toronto, Canada,.... 1893 
Crest ee ret Cannes, France. «| 1904 


Larrimore, St ae . |Schenectady, N. Yu. 5] 1392 


Lauder, Sir Harry. . 

aes i Clseorie 
auri-V elp acomo. 

La F Frank... 


: |Chattanooga, Tenn. 2 


. Novgorod. Russia,...| 1873 
"|San Francisco, Cal. - 1889 
Johannesburg, Tr’ nsv'l.| 1892 
.|Brighton, Eng........ 1885 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1883 
London, Eng........ 1876 
Munich, Germany....| 1875 
Rennie, Jam Toronto, Canada..... 1890 
M: Rethberg, Flisabeth... Schwarzenberg, Sax...| 1894 
Lightner, Winni : Ly Nes Richman, Charles J...|Chicago, Ill.........| 1870 
Lillie, Beatrice : vanada..... 1398 || Ring, Blanche........ Boston, Mass po 1877 
2 beson. Paul....... Ns Diesdeate 
pore rene ; Svancaaat: rie BDbinedh, £dward G..|Bucharest, Roumania. | 1893 
Lohr, artes 'liiliilsydney, N.S: W..... Robson, Eleanor. . Wigan, Hng......... 1879 
Topokova, Lydia: 112] Rustig os: Robson, May... Knatralis...1. 5 .ooeee 
Loraine Rockwell, Florence. St. Louis, Mo........ 
Lord, Paulino........|Hantord, Cal.’....... Rogers (Buddy), Chas.|Olathe, Kan......... 
Love, Bessie. ....-.- Midland, Texas.....- Rothier, Leon.......- heims, France 
Lowe, Bamund. ;.-- : See ae St. Denis, Ruth. .....|Newark. N. J. 
vibe isd ea. 1905||Sanderson, Julia...... Springfield, Mass. 
Poxikar, ieaperee es ane Schefi, Fritai......... Vienna, Austria. 
Ruot altred.22 06702 isc... .. Schildkraut, Joseph. . .|vienna, Austria. ... - 
ARON nates 1 Scnive, MtOk aac. Ss 3 Lecce, Italy......... 


‘Schumann-Heink, B.../Lieben, Austria. ..... 
.-|Banbridge, Ireland... . 
..|Brockway, Mich..... 
.|Philadelphia, Pa. ... 
Cambridge, Mass...... 
Shattuck, Truly...... San Miguel, Cal..... 
awn (Ted),EdwinM.|Kansas City, Mo... 
Shearer, Norma...... Montreal, Canad2 
Nagyvarad, Hungary 
. |Cbicago, Ill. 
Cambridge, 
Schonberg, Aust: 
Greenville, Virginia 


wat eee . 


New York City... 1898 

1888 

1875 

OY 6 9 Byer 1875 
London, Eng... 1873 

ae atorae, Oneonta, N. Y.......| 1886 
Grenada, B. W. I.....| 1874 

Getta Wee Bens’nh’st (Bky.),N.Y.} 1905 


.|Denver, Colo 

ite® Chicago, Il... 

. |Deepwater, Mo 

acai Richmond, Va 

. |New York, N. Y 
Nevada, Mo 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 


Talmadge, Constance. 


Talmadge, Norma....|Brooklyn, N. Y.. 1897 
Tanguay, Iiva,....... Marbleton, Cana 1878 
Taylor, Laurette. ....|New York N. Y..... 1887 


. |New York, N. Y 

. |Palermo, Italy . 
London, Eng.. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Falkland Islands 
London, Eng. . 


Tearle, Conway... 
Tedesco, Alfio. . 


any stage favorites in Europe, especially 


Total net revenue of broadcast stations and net- 
_ ‘works for 1935 amounted to $86,492,653. The 
figures include 8 National and Regional networks 
and 561 stations, and.cover all broadcast stations 
4nd networks which sold time during 1935, except 3 
small stations which failed to submit schedules. 
Revenue from the sale of radio time was divided 
as follows: national and regional networks, $39,737,- 
867; national and regional spot advertising (non- 
network), $13,805,200; local advertising, $26,074,476. 
Thus, almost one-half (49.9 percent) of all radio 


: D: 
tations for the use of station facilities in broadcast- 
network programs. 
oadcast stations sold $39,879,676 worth of 
and received $12,521,832 from networks as 
yment for carrying network commercial programs. 
ed received- $26,074,476 from local advertisers 
d $13,805,200 from national and regional ad- 
vertisers who ‘‘spotted’’ their advertising, i. e. 
urchased time directly from individual stations. 
h “spot” advertising accounted for 24.6 percent 
tation revenue, in contrast to 46.3 percent from 
al advertisers and 22.2 percent from networks. 
venue from sources other than the sale of time 
unted to $6.875,110. Of this sum, $2,983,245 
_ was received by networks and $3,891,865 by broad- 
cast stations. This revenue was derived largely 
m the sale of regular network and station talent, 
2 gram-building for advertisers, and line charges 
tor carrying programs to a number of stations. 
The 91 stations located in 12 of the 13 cities of 
nore thee 500,000 population shown in this report 
received $20,584,297 from the sale of time. Thus 
_ these stations, numbering 16.3 percent of all stations, 
- account 0 percent of total station 
A 


d for almost 
CAS 4! 
ive States accounted for 42 


ay h 6.6 pereeny. 
New York and California were almost identical, 


i 
3 


have not been in the country. and therefore are not included in the foregoing list. 


RADIO BROADCASTING, U. S. SUMMARY 
(Data collected by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 


Truex, Ernest: . . 
Tucker, Sophie 


Tyler, Odette. . 

Tynan, Brandon C ai 
Ulric, Lenore... . |Milwaukee, Wisc. .... 
Van, Billy B.... ..|Pottstown, Pa........ 


a. 
Ohio. 


Camden, 
Exeter, E: 
Exeter, Eng 


Van Gordon, Cyrena... |Camden, Ohio.......- 
Vanbrugh, Irene...... 


Vanbrugh, Violet..... 


Velez, Lupe.........|San Luis Potosi, Mex.. 
Victoria, Vesta....... Leeds, Eng........ 
Wakefield, Henrietta..|New York, N. Y..... 
Walker, Charlotte... .|Galveston, Tex......- j 
Ward, Fannie ....... St. Louis, Mo........ 1872 4 
Ware, Helen........- San Francisco, Cal....| 1877 ; 
Warfield, David...... San Francisco, Cal....| 1866 % 
Warner, Henry Byron./London, Eng.......-.. 1876 iH 
Warwick, Robert..... Sacramento, Cal......| 1878 1 
2iA ea HORCSCER, PB: oc fhisateer 1900 3 
bp Stylo t 1879 bt 
Scape 2 see] 1867 3 
ee Liverpool, E: 4 
Brooklyn, N. Y...-.. 1883. 
West, Mae..........|Brooklyn, N. Y.....chesese ; 
Westley, Helen....... Brooklyn, N. Y. 1879 ; 
Whiteside, Walker... .|Logansport, Ind 1869 4 
Winninger, Charles...|Athens, Wisc 1884 5 
eon es aes Pek s iee3 3 
Witherspoon, Her i 
fa she 2 1890 & 
Se cesteel 
eggy ‘Brooklyn, N. Y.. : 
Margaret. .|London, Eng......... 1881 
bye gu Philadelphia, Pa......} 1886 
as o> 2 Philadelphia, Pa......| 1886 
Siew Loi os weeeas [1906 
EGue Jiaee 1879 
Goat. ie ds 1869 
vase ses |LORGON, HM. «cg 4 a 1887 
1889 


these two States accounting for one-fifth of total 
local advertising revenue. 

All revenue figures are in terms of net billings; 
i. e., gross billings after all promotional discounts, 
but before agency discounts have been deducted. 
Sale of talent represents only sales made by net- 
works and stations. Artist bureaus organized 
as separate agencies are not included. 

The networks and stations together employed 
an average NS Mle Ske with an annual payroll 


‘ ee ee ee ee ee. ees ee 


in 1935 of Only 5 of the 8 networks 
reported separate Sane the other 3 allocating _ 
their personnel to affiliated stations. The 5 net-- 
works making separate reports for personnel em-* 
ployed 2,001 persons with an annual payroll of 

5,420,279. The 561 broadcast stations employed 
12,560 persons with an annual payroll of $21,491,113 
About 92 percent of this sum was paid to fulltime 
and 8 percent to part-time employees. 

A more detailed analysis of broadcast station 
employment is presented in a separate analysis of 
one representative week. There are 13,139 full- 
time and et tyakea hg employees included in. this 
analysis. f this number, 10,335 (78.7 percent) 
were men and 2,804 (21.3 yecees were women. 

Station talent, consisting of artists and announcers 
totaled 5,864, or nearly one-half (44.6 percent) of 
total station employees. Of these, however, 2,309 
were employed on a part-time basis, and they ac- 
counted for 81 percent of all part-time employees. 
Artists alone accounted for 76.1 percent of all part 
time employees. Station talent, including . both 
full-time and part-time artists and announcers, 
reseed 37.4 percent of the total, payroll for the 
week. 

Technicians engaged in the operation and main-. 
tenance of broadcast stations made up the second 
largest functional group in numbers and payroll. 
They accounted for 18.4 percent of all employees 
and received 19.8 percent of the total payroll for 
the. week. Ly 

The average weekly pay of full-time station 
employees in different functional groups ranged from 
$24 for office and clerical workers, to $96 for exécu- 
tives. Supervisors received an average of $62 per 
week, station artists $41 per week, and station 
technicians $35 per week. Siyae 
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OPERATIC AND OTHER MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


The follo list. of composers of opera, oratorio | is compiled in large A, ¥, 
and other music, with the year of birth and death | lished 1927 by the New Wark Panic meee 


Adam, Adolphe C. (1803-1856) Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915 
Alary, Giulio (1814-1891) omez, Antonio C. (1839-1896) 


Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) Gounod, Charles ie (1818-1893) 
Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’l (1740-1802) Grieg, Edw H. (1843-1907) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Auber, Dan’l F. E. (1782-1871) Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Audran, Edmond (1842-1901) Halevy, Jacques F. F. (1799-1862) 
Bach, Johann 8. (1685-1750) Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Barker, James N. (1784-1858) Haydn, Franz J. (1732-1809) 


Bayer, Josef (1852-1913) Haydn, Johann M, (1737-1806) 
Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) | Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 


Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Beethoven, Ludwig (1770-1827) Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Bellini, Vincenzo. (1801-1835) Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1885) Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) Hewitt, James (1770-1827 

Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Bignami, Enrico (1836-1894) Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860) Hofmann, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. (1786-1855) | Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 

Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) _ Huber, Joseph (1837-1886) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) | Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 


Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) | Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) | Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 


Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Brahms, Johann (1833-1897) Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 


Burgmuller, Friedrich (1806-1874) | Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) Kreutzer, Konradin (1790-1849) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831 
844-1891) . Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) Kulenkampff, Gustav. ae dag 


Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) Lachner, Franz (1803-1 

Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) Lacome, Paul J. J. (1838-1920 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) Lalo, Edouard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Costa, Sir Michael A. (1808-1884) | Langert, Johann A. A. (1836-1920) 
Cui, Casar, A. (1835-1918) Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) | Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 


ebussy, Claude A. (1862-1918 Lecocq, Alexandre C. (1832-1918) 
paseo, Reginald 1861-1920) Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 


D ) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) Lesueur, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Do 848) 


nizetti, 
ler, Adolf (1850-1906 Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
os Heinrich fi E. (Is0h-1892) Lishin, Grigory A. ee 


ufres fred (1822-1863 Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Dukas. Paul Ties 35) : Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-190: 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) Macfarren, Sir George (1813-1887) 

Tl , Camille (1863-1919) Machado, A to (1845-1924) 
Faure, Gabriel V. (1845-1924 Mahler, Gustav (1860-19 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) | Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) Marianni, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884 

, Amintore (1845-1919) Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) Mathieu, Emile (1 188. 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) | Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Gay, John (1685-1732) Mercadante, Giuseppe (1795-1870) 

eisier, Paul (1856-1919) M et, Auguste (1810-1889) 

G "Franz F. R. (1823-1895) Méyerbeer, Ciacomo (1791-1864) 

Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744 Milloecker, Karl ( 

Glacomelli, Ge! 1743) | Moscheles, I. (1794-187 

Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 

Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) miossoresky, Modeste (1839-81) 

Glinka, Micheal 1, AS01057). | Moehiorter, Wi (is86-1919)_ 
1815-1 ul orfer, W. K. 

re Suis Te 1787) Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 


1849-1895) | Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) “ Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 


8) 
(1850-1902 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) ; 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) 
) 


owes ( y 
Reyer, Louis E. E, R. (1823-1909) | 


Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. See erate 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, Giocchino A. (1792-1868) 
Rousseau, Jean J. (1712-1778) 
Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Remy (Ducde M.) eat 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 

Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P. CGE Lie 
Schulz, August (183 Beet! 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) ~ 
Severac, Deodat de ge Sh 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. eae ) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892 


8 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915 
Stradella, Alessandro We 1681) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur 8. (1842-1 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thalberg, S. Sabin: 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thuille, Lae ie oP. 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikowsky, PeterI. (1840-1893 
Isehirch, Friedrich W. (1818-1892 
Van ek aes se CU ieee 
Verdi, Giuseppe 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkmann, Robert (1815-1883) 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. Wena ait 
Weber, Karl M. F. E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
bE pe ent pact fe: 
Wolf, Hugo 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898: 
Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 
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Operas, of Great Composers. 


CHIEF OPERAS OF NOTED COMPOSERS. | 


Abduction irom the Harem (Mozart); Africaine, L’ 
(Meyerbeer); Aida’ (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cherubini); 
Amico Fritz L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint Saens); 
Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena (Doni- 
zetti). 

hae et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Arlesienne, L’ 
(Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck); Aschen- 
brodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi). 

Aveugles (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet); Baga- 
telle (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un (Verdi). 

Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Offen- 
bach); Barber of Seville (Rossini) ; Baron des Tziganes 
Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smetana); Bat, 
The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia di Legnano, 
La (Verdi). f 

Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar Student (Mil- 
locker) ; Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch) ; Belisario 
(Donizetti); Billee Taylor (Solomon); Black Hussar 
(Millocker); Boccaccio (Suppe); Boheme, La (Leon- 
cavallo; Puccini); Bohemian Girl (Balfe). 

Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky) Bride of Lammer- 
moor (Donizetti); Bride of the Czar (Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caliph of Bagdad 
(Boieldieu); Campanello, Tl (Donizetti); Canterbury 
Pilgrims (De Koven; Stanford); Carmen (Bizet). 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); Cesare Borgia; 
(Leoncavallo); Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky); 

-Cherubin (Massenet); Chimes of Normandy (Plan- 
uette); Cid, Le (Massenet); Cigale, La (Audran); 
inderella (Massenet). 

Cing-Mars (Gounod); Clara di Pert (Verdi); 
Cleopatra’s Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet) ; 
Columbe, La (Gounod). 

Count of Luxembourg (Lehar); Compte Ory, Le 
(Rossini); Contes d’Hoffmann (Tales of Hoffmann) 
(Offenbach) ; Coppelia (Delibes) ; Coq d’or, Le (Golden 
Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Corsair, The (Verdi) ; 
Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart); Cox and Box (Sullivan); 
Creole, La (Offenbach); Crepusculum (Leoncavallo). 

Cristofoso Colombo (Franchetti) Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac (Damrosch;. Herbert); Czar; and Carpenter 
(Lortzing); Dame Blanche (Boieldieu); Damnation 
of Faust (Berlioz); Danse, Macabre (Saint Saens) ; 
Daoma (Cadman); Daughter of the Forest (Nevin). 

Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti); Diluvio 
universale (Donizetti) ; Dinorah (Meyerbeer) ; Doctor 
Ox (Offenbach); Doctor Faustus (Busoni); Dollar- 
prinzessin, Die (Fall). 

Domino noir, Le (Auber) ; Don Carlos: (Verdi) ; Don 
‘Cesar de Bazan feet Don Giovanni (Mozart); 
Don Juan (Gluck);'Don Pasquale (Donizetti); Don 
Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De Koven, Mas- 
senet, Offenbach); Don Sebastiano (Donizetti). 

Donna Juanita (Suppe) ; Donna del bee Sn (Rossint) ; 
Duke of Alba (Donizetti) ; Duchess of Guise (Flotow) ; 
Due Foseari I (Verdi); Edgar (Puccini); Edipo re 
(Leoncavallo); Edouardo e Cristina (Rossini); Ef- 
mont (Beethoven). 

El Capitan (Sousa); Elektra (R. Strauss); Elijah 
Mendelssohn); Elisa (Cherubini); Elizabeth, Queen 
Rossini); Elisir d’Amore, L’ (Donizetti); Elixir of 
Love (Sullivan); Enfant Prodigue, L’ (Auber; 

peeaey> Erinnyes, Les (Massenet); Ermine (Jako- 
owski) . 


senet); Fairies, The (Wagner); Falstaff (Adam; 
Balfe; Verdi). 
Fatinitza (Suppe); Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 


Fencing Master (De Koven); Fiancee du Tzar, La 


"me Angot, 

La (Lecocq); Fille du Regiment, La (Donizetti); 

Fledermaus, Die (J. Strauss); Filegende Hollander, 

Der (Flying Dutchman) (Wagner); Forza del Destino 

vere Forced Marriage (Humperdinck) ; Francesca 
a 


(Rachmaninoff). 
Freischutz (Weber); Furioso, Il (Donizetti); 
RTD umperdinck); Gazza Ladra, La 


0! ie 

Gianno Schicchi (Puccini); Gioconda, La (Pon- 
chielli); Giovanna d'Arco (Verdi); Giovanna di 
Guzman (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West (Puccini); 
Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). 

irofle-Girofia (Lecocqg); Girolamo Savonarola 
eet) Miao Giselda (Verdi); Gismonda (Fevrier); 

tterdaemmerung (Wagner); Gondoliers (Sullivan); 
Griselidis’ (Massenet); Haddon Hall (Sullivan): 
Haensel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 

Hamlet (Thomas); Helene (Saint Saens); Henry 
VIII (Saint ren Herodiade Ce aeeneyS Hia- 
watha (Coleridge-Taylor); H. M. 8s. ‘inafore 
(Sullivan); Huguenots, The (Meyerbeer); Iolanthe 
rr Oey): Irene (Gounod); Iris 
Mascagni); Isabeau (Mascagni); Ivan the Ter- 
rible (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Ivanhoe (Sullivan); Jean 
de Nievelle (Delibes); Jerusalem (Verdi). . 


Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari); Jewess, 
The (La.Juive) (Halevy); Joseph in Egypt (Mehul); 
Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notre Dame (Mas- 
senet); King Arthur (Albeniz; Boughton; Purcell) ; 
King of Lahore (Massenet); Kings Henchman (Tay- 
lor); Kiss, The eR pear Koenig Manfred (Rei- 
necke); Koenigskinder, Die (Humperdinck); Kost- 
chei the Deathless (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Kreuzritter 
in eae Der (Meyerbeer); Lakme (Delibes); 
Lalla Rookh (David; Spontini; Rubenstein). 

Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wagner); 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Linda di Chamounix 
(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); Lodoiska (Cherubini; 
Kreutzer). 5 

Lodoletta (Mascagni); Lohengrin (Wagner); 
Lombardi, I (Verdi); Louise (Charpentier); Love of 
Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia de Lammermoor 
(Donizetti); Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). 

Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe (Merry 
Widow) (Lehar); Macbeth (Taubert; Verdi); Mme 
VArchidue (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly (Puc- 
cini); Mme Chrysantheme (Messager); Mme Favart 
(Offenbach); Mme. Sans-Gene (Giordano); Mme. 
Sherry (Felix). 

Mile. Fifi (Cui); Mage, Le (Massenet); Magic 
Flute (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); Maia 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of 
Milan (Payne); Maid of Orleans (Tschaikowsky); 


Maid of Pskof (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala Vita 
(Giordano). 
Malbruck (Leoncavallo); Maledizione (Verdi); 


Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leoncavallo); M’le 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massenet); Manon 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski); 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un 
(Offenbach). 

Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda (Doni- 
zetti); Marriage of Figaro (Mozart); Marie-Magda- 
ee renee Martha (Flotow); Martiri, I (Doni- 
zetti). 

Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi); Masnadieri, I (Verdi); 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner); Matrosen, 
Die (Flotow) ; Medea (Cherubini) ; Medici, I (Leonca- 
vallo); Medusa (Tschaikowsky); Mefistofele (Boito). 

Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); Merry 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor (Nico- 
lap; Mignon (Thomsa); Mikado, The (Sullivan); 
Mireille (Mirella) (Gounod); Miser Knight, The 
(Rachmaninoff). 

Miss Helyett (Audran); Modell, Das (Suppe); 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld); Mohicans, 
Les (Adam); Monna Vanna (Fevrier); Monsieur 
Beaucaire (Messager); Moses in Egypt (Rossini); 
Moses (Rubenstein). 

Muletier, Le (Herold); Nabab, Le (Halevy); 
Nabucco (Verdi); Night in Venice (J. Strauss); 
Namico San (Franchetti); Nanon (Genee); Narcissa 
(Moore); Natoma (Herbert); Navarraise, La (Mas- 
senet); Nero (Handel-Rubenstein). 

Noces d’Olivette, Les (Audran); Noe (Halevy and 
Bizet); Norma (Bellint); Night in May, A (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Oberon (Weber); Olympie (Spontini); 
Orfeo el Euridice (Gluck). 

Othello_ (Rossini; Verdi); Pagliacci, I 
cavallo); Penurge (Massenet); Paradise of Mahomet 
(Planquette); Parisini (Donizetti; tages Parsi- 
fal (Wagner); Patience (Sullivan); aul Jones 
(Planquette); Paul and ye (Lesueur; Masse). 

Pearl Fishers (Bizet); Pelleas et Melisande (De- 
as); Perichole, 


Pique Dame (Halevy; Tschaikowsky); Pirate, e 

(Bellini); Pirates of Penzance (Sullivan); Poet and 

Peasant (von Suppe); Poliuto, Il (Donizetti). 
‘otem east vanoff); Preciosa 


) 
Puritani, I (Bellini); Queen of Sheba (Goldmark: 
; Rantzau, Die (Mascagni); Raymond 
(Thomas); Regina Goleonda, La (Donizetti) 
be abe della Rose (Leoncavallo); Rheingold, Das 


agner). 

Rienzi (Wagner); Rigoletto (Verdi); Rinaldo 
(Gluck; Handel); p Van Winkle (Bristow; De 
Koven; ); Rita (Donizetti); Rob Roy (De 
Biaie (ueverbaar Ropers boveteun eae 

erbeer) + Ro 0 Devereux (Donizetti); 
Robin Hood (De Koven; Dietrich). : 

Robinson Crusoe (Floravante; Offenbach); Roi 
a’Ys, Le (Lalo); Roi s’amuse elibes); Roland 
Haecaipe ee Roma (Massenet); Romeo and Juliet 
Bellini; Benda; Delius); Rondine, La (Puccini): 
Rose of Castile (Balfe); Rosen Kavalier, Der (R. 
Strauss); Ruddigore. (Sullivan). 

Ruins of Athens (Beethoven); Ruth (Ippolitoy- 


(Leon~ . 


a. 


a fh gt > ms 


Operas of Great Composers; Literary Pseudonyms. 


Ivanoy); Ruy Blas (Marchetti); Sadko (Rimsky- 


-Korsakoff); Sapho (Gounod; Massenet: Puccini); 
St. Elizabeth ( ); Salome (R. Strauss); Saucon 
and Delilah ) 


(Saint Saens). 

Scarlet Letter (Damrosch) ; Scheherezade (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Sekles); Schmuck der Madonna (Wolf- 
Ferrari); Secret, The (Auber; Smetana); Secret de 
Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari) ; Semiramide (Rossini). 

Seroglio, Ie (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 
Servilia (Rimsky-Ko: off); Shepherd King (Mo- 
zart); Siege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfried (Wagner) ; 
Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Boccanegra (Verdi). 

Singing Lesson (Rossini); Snow Maiden (Snegou- 


rochka) (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Soixante-six, La (Offen- | 


bach); Soldat de Chocolat (O. Straus); Somnambula, 
La (Bellini); Sorcerer, The (Sullivan); Sorcier au 
Regiment, Le (Offenbach). 

Spanish Student (Lange-Muller); Stradella (Nie- 
dermeyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall); Sunken Bell 
(Zollner);. Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 
(Puccini). 

Sylvia (Delibes); Tabarro, I (Puccini); Taglioni 
(Meyer-Helmund); Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 

Tancredi (Rossini); Tannhauser (Wagner); Tem- 
pest, The (Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tentation, La 
(Halevy); Thais (Massenet); Therese (Massenet) ; 
Thespis (Sullivan); Tosca (Puccini). 


~ 
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Tote Stadt, Der (Korngold); Traviata, La MAO 
Trial by Jury (Sullivan); Trilby (Yourassovsky); 
Tristan and Isolde (Wagner); Trovatore, Il (Cortese; 
Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 

Trumpeter of Sakkingen Nessler) ; Tsar's Bride, 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Turandot! (Puccini); Twi- 
light (Nevin); Two Gentlemen of Verona (Bishop); 
Tzigane, La (J. Strauss); Uncle Tom's Cabin ones 
Po tee (Sullivan); Vagabond and Princess 

te) a 

Vakoula the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespie Sici- 
liani, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante; Spontini; 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, Le 
Violanta (Korngold). 

Walkuere, Die (Wagner); Water Carrier, The 
(Cherubini); Werther (Massenet); Wilhelm Tell 
(Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cui; Mascagni; 
Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puccini); Witch of Salem 
(Cadman). 

Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of the 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoff); Ysobel (Mas- 
pe A Ak abe (Bellini); Zampa (Herold); Zanetta 

uber). 

Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar and Zimmerman (Lort- 
zing); Zauberflote, Die (Mozart) ; Zaza (Leoncavallo) ; 
Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt); Zilda (Flotow); Zingari 
(Leoncavallo). 


LITERARY PSEUDONYMS. 


Pen Name. Real Name. Pen Name. Real Name. 
AUCIO? (NEAR AF. oa oe Clark, Charles Heber [Josiah Allen's Wife. ..... Holley, Marietta 
A. L. O. E. ..|Tucker, Charlotte M. June, Jennie............ Croly, Mrs. Jane C. 
Alcibiades . Tennyson, Alfred SUNG a Paseo Sfonet Bh Francis, Sir Philip 
Arp, Bill... . Smith, C. H. Kerr, Orpheus C........ Newell, ert H. 
Ayres, Alfred Osman, Thomas E. Knickerbocker, Diedrich,.|Irving, Washington 
Babinesss2q- Gilbert, W. S. Laurence, Slingsby Lewes, George Henry 


. Hemans, Felicia 


tes KA G60 22 sors = yer 3 6 2 Bronte, Ann 

BOR OUR ens Cc es st Bronte, Charlotte 
Bell, Ellis. .....-.. ...-}|Bronte. 

Beeson, Carl. dag swiss Charles Astor Bristed 
Bickerstaff, Isaac. ...... Swift, Rev.Jonathan(D’n) 
Biglow, Hosea. ......... Lowell, Jas. Russell 
Billings, Josh........... Shaw, Henry W. 
BOShOMIAN. Wo F525 <0 anes Poe, Edgar Allan 

Ow. WS aivis cme f Pats acca ckens, Charies 
Breitmann, Hans....... Leland, Charles G. 
Brown, Pisistratus....... Black, William 
Brown, (TOM. tr, of ~ ties ughes, Thomas 
Burchell; ‘Old. «. 1./50%..% Burritt, Elihu 
Carmen Sylva.......... Elizabeth of Roumani 
CSHErOU, LEWIS. xg Sess 2 Dodgson, Rev. C. L. 
Marten NICK..4 5.2 ewes os 2 < Coryell, J. Russell 
PE MOU BS. eieeie +c. clue Jones, Henry 


Coffin, Joshua. . 
Conway, Hugh 


..|Longfellow, Henry W. 
a F. J. 


Corelli, Marie. Mackay, Eva M. 
Cornwall, Barry......... Procter, B. W. 
Craddock, Charles Egbert); Murfree, Mary N. 
Crayon, rie eee Meee Irving. Washington 
Crowfield, Christopher. . .|Stowe, H. B. 
WIATONEEs «oo. Sewsivt« od Sims, George R. 
eGle rs Mra sas essere e's Dunne, Finley P. 
0 eee ay, neers 
EOD BROG. . owas sree see able, George W. 
Duchess, DC. Geraatiew + « H erford, Mrs. 
PE Gini gins avis ey d's Lamb, Charles 
Eliot, George. .......... Evans, Marian(Mrs.Cross) 
English Opium Eater. ...|de Quincey, Thomas 
Ettrick, Shepherd....... Hogg, James 
Pern, MANNY. 5 ai «Sad aie s Parton, S. P. W. 
int, Mick Cy. 30.5 2 «5 «=e Jarrold, Ernest 
Forrester, Fanny........ Judson, ly C. 
France, Anatole......... Thibault, Jacq. Anatole 
MERIT Sivas Lin singe ae mein © Townsend, Geo. Alfred 
Gordon, Julien.......... Cruger, Mrs. 8. V. R. 
rki, Maxim.......... Peshkov, A. Max. 
Grand, Mme. Sarah..... McFall, Mrs. 
caress. ore Be ae a ag ‘aagep J. 
Gy, FLORTE. axe > ; nd, i 
<i RL . ie wee Cae Hunt 
Haliburton, Hugh J bertson, J. L. 
Hamilton, Dodge, Mary Abigail 
Harland, Marion Terhune, Mrs. M. 
Ae 2. BS eat we eee 
obbes, John Oliver le, Mrs. Pearl 
Holand. Sos eS Edwards, E. J. 
Holm, Saxe. . Jackson, Helen Hunt 
Hope, Anthony.... .|Haw! , A. Hope 
Ingoldsby, Thomas...... Barham, Rev. R. H. 
Gon) Ralph - io ~ c.esiata es Schreiner, Olive 
Ivory Black........ ....|Janvier, Thos. A. 
Johnson. Benj. F........|Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 


||| Wilde, Mrs. M. F. F. 
Moore, Thomas 


Logan, Olive. Sikes, Mrs. W. W. 
Lothrop, Amy.......... Warner, Anna B. 
Lota, Pierre 4; ayoh Je shasta Viaud, Julien 
Ludlow, Johnny......... Wood, Mrs. Henry 
Lyall, Edna............ Bayley, Ada Ellen 
Maclaren, Ian.......... Watson, Rev. John 
Macleod, Fiona......... Sharp, William 
Malet. Lucas. .........- Harrison, Mrs. Kingsley 
Maryel, Ix «2.5.5 2 5¢. Mitchell, Donald G. 
Meredith, Owen......... Lytton, Earl of 
Mulook, Miss... 2.5.5... Craik, Dinah M. 


Nasby, Petroleum V.....|Locke, David R. 
Nordau, Max........... Sudfeld, Simon 
North, Christopher...... Wilson, Prof. John 
O'Dowd, Cornelius. . : 


Ogilvie, Gavin.... Barrie, J. M. 
Oldstyle, Jonathan rving, Washington 
Optic, Oliver.... Adams, William 
O'Reilly, Miles. .|Halpine, Charles G. 
O'Rell, Max Blouet, Paul 


OW as) tn ie . -|Ramee, Louise de la 
Parley; Paber . 24.5 sar. a. Goodrich, Samuel G. 
Partington, Mrs......... Shillaber, Benjamin P. 
Perkins, FEM «3 acd ou-sierscts Landon, Melville D. 
Perley 5 .....36 nu s:s,0'- 2/4245] FOOTE, Ont Perla 
RA. Shea ald avd ..|Browne, Hablot K. 
Plymley, Peter... ...... Smith, Rev. Sydney 
Poor Richard ./... 64s... Franklin, Benjamin 
Porte Crayon... 3s saa. Strother, David H. - 
Prendergast, Paul....... Jerrold, Douglas 
Prout, Father..........- Mahony, Francis 8. 
PUN COGS eke: —e visioknial 8 Adams, John Quincy 
PBS is a0 y- eee le Hamilton, Alexander 
Sao) ie RR eee OT ae Ab Lewis, Charles B 
Wal halo .8 hen noe teas Dickens, Charles 

CT er Pn ee Booth, Mrs. Otto 

Sand, George Dudevant, Mme, 
arp, Luke. Barr, Robert 

Sidney, Margare' .|Lathrop, Harriet M. 

lick, Sam. -|Haliburton, T. C. 
Slingsby, Philip .| Willis, Nathaniel P. 
Sloper, -|Ross, C. H. 
Stepniak..... Ere ieee Sergei M. 
Syberia seed Combe, Wiiliam 
Templeton, Laurence... .|Scott, Sir Walter 
'Teufelsdrockh.......... Carlyle, Thomas 
Thanet, Octave......... French, Alice 
Titcomb, Timothy...... Holland, Dr. Josiah G. 
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Winter, John Strange... .|Stannard, Mrs. 


- noted Mississippi River pilot back in 1836 who signed his name Mark Twain to all his 
Gpnirinueions to the N ew Orleans Picayune. Clemens knew him as the ‘‘patriarch of the craft.” 


~ 


Marine Disasters, 
Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc. 
THE YEAR 1 


B.C. 
The year 1 B.C, is the first year before the begin- 


4004 Date of the Creation of the 
mere 8 to Archbishop Usher’s chronology. : 
4000 The Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
c The date has been fixed by unearthing re- 
me mains in alluvial deposits, including stranded 
fish, near Kish, showing that the sea swept 
in over the plains of Mesopotamia. Kish 
was founded after the Flood, 3400-3200 
B. C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates based on 
Old Testament description, was a 20,000- 
: ton ship. Archbishop Usher estimated the 
date of the Flood as 2348 B. C. 
3400 Beginning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
Boe 


(Breasted). The XXXth Dynasty was 

- about 380 B. C. The XV-+XVII Dynasties 

(2000 B. C.-1580 B. C.) were those of the 

Hykos (Hat), or Shepherd Kings, who came 
Western Asia. 


observations were made there as early as 

2234 B. C., and King Khammurabi (Am- 

raphel), the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 

. (Shinar) before 2024 B. C.; the city was 

: finally deserted soon after 280 B. C. The 

Hanging Gardens were built in the reign of 

Nebuchadnezzar, 600 B. C, who in 587 

8B. C., destroyed Solomon’s Temple at 

‘ . Jerusalem. 

2059 (Approximate). Cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
i rah, near the Dead Sea. destroyed by fire. 
1913 Jerusalem (also called Salem) already in exist- 

ence as a Jewish city. It was captured from 

the Jebusites by David in 1048 B. C., 
Solomon founded his first temple there in 

1012 B. C.; the city was taken by the 
Persians, in 614 A. D., and later by Saracens. 

ana py the Turks, 1217 A. D. 

‘50-1729 (year uncertain) Joseph sold into Egypt; 

___ followed there some years later by Jacob and 
his famlly. Moses born there about 1527 B. 

_C. Semitie worship introduced in 1500 by the 

- ruler, Amenhotep IV; Israelites made their 

Exodus from Egypt about 1440, led by Moses, 

who was then 80 years old; the Exodus was in 

the 13th Century, B. C., it was estimated 
yy Prof. Nelson Glueck. According to the 

late Sir William Willcocks, the Red Sea did 

wt not figure in the Exodus. ©n the contrary, 

he said, Moses built an earth dam across the 

_ Pelusiac branch of the Nile, near Migdol, 

and thus led the Hebrews to the southeast 

_ bank. Then he cut the dam, and Pharach’s 
army was overwhelmed, in pursuit, by the 

released waters. Those not drowned were 

___ mired in the Serbonian bog. 

City of Jericho burned and destroyed by Joshua, 
according to Biblical tradition. The latest 
theory is that an earthquake began, if it did 
__ not complete, the work of destruction, 

City of Troy, Asia Minor, so named after 

_ King Troas; said to have been founded before 
1500 B. C.; renamed Ilium about 1314 B. C.; 
Helen seized by Paris about 1204 B. C.; 

_ Helen rescued by the Greeks and city burned 
1183-4 B. C. The story of Helen and Paris 


“Y 


1374, 


» 


2 


oa i 


Saracenic governor ot 
Egypt in 698 A. D. 


753 Rome founded. by Romulus. The legend is that 
_ on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a heifer 
to a plowshare, marked out the boundary 
Z and proceeded to build a wall. 

Ll Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten 
| _ tribes! 
60 Ja; 

> 


panes’ empire founded by Jimmu_Tenno, 
egendary descendant of the Sun Goddess. 


A. 
before January 1, 1-A.D 
15B.C. is just one year before January 1, gris. 
The apes number of years between a date B.C, 


the years. ‘ 

Because of this fact, astronomers use a different 
method of designating the years before the Christian 
Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year2 B.C. . 
the year 1; so that, in astronomical reckoning, the 
year 70 B.C. is the year —69, and the year 2000 
years later will be A.D. 1931 = — 69 + 2000. 


World, according ) 585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken and 


demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B. C.; 
rebuilt on an opposite island; taken by 
Alexander the Great in 332 B. C.; by the 
Crusaders in 1124 A. D.; last changed 
hands in 1841. The sister city, Sidon, in 
Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B. C., and 
by Alexander, 332 B. C. The British got it 
in 1840 A. D. 

562-52 (?) Buddha born, 

551 Confucius born, in China; died in 479. 

525 Egyptconquered by Cambyses, King of Persia, 
son of Cyrus. 

500 Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Central 
America. Their Second Empire, in Yucatan, 
covered the period 960-1200 A. D., succeeded 
by the Toltec Empire, 1200-1450 A. D. 
Then came the Aztec Empire. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. This 
led King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. 
He was checked at Thermopylae by Leonidas 
and his Spartans in 480 B. C. The war 
ended in 466 B. C. 

431 Peloponnesian War began (between Athens 
and the people on the peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus, also called Morea); ended in 404 B.C., 
when Lysander took Athens. 

334 Alexandrian Library founded; burned 47 B. C. 
and 640 A. D. : 

323 Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, of 
Greece, son of Philip of Macedon. Alexander 
had subdued Persia in 331 B. C. 

264-41 First Punic War; second, 218-201; third, 
149. Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. All the 
Punic Wars were between Rome and Car- 

thage; latter city burnt in 146; rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar; finally destroyed by Saracens 
(Arabs) in 689 4. D 

60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
and Crassus; 58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul 
and Britain. .The latter was abandoned in 
436 A. D., and Gaul evacuated 464-476 A. D. 

44 Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Senate 
House at Rome. Mch. 15. The Second 
Triumvirate (Octavius, -Antony, and Le- 
pidus) was formed in 43. 

31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Antony by Octavius 
Caesar, who conquered Egypt from’ Queen 
gt stad and made it a Roman province 
in 30 B. C. Cleopatra and Antony killed 
themselves. Cleopatra had a son, Caesarion,’ 

by Julius Caesar; by Antony she had two 

sons, Alexander and Ptolemy, and a daugh- 

ter, Cleopatra Selene, who became Queen 

of Mauritania. Caesarion was slain by 

order of Octavius. . 
4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
A. D. 


29 The Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the 
cross took place on the equivalent of Friday, 
April 7, according to astronomical calcula; 
tions by Dr. Oswald Gerhard, emeritus 
professor at the Konigstadt Realgymnasium, 
Berlin. who concludes, also, that the Savior 
was 30 years old at the time of his death, 
This was in the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Tiberius. Designation by Pope Pius XI of 
1933 as a Holy Year holds the Roman Catholic 
Church to its ancient belief that the Cru- 
cifixion was on kriday, April 3, 33 A, D. 

43 The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
Messalina, took with him to Britain many 
pegbanis, camels, and African black men, 
with which his generals defeated the Britons 
at the Battle of Brentwood, between London 
Sn ie nas i a St ta cet 
8) sharp ives the of the h , 

ay ous wie oe chariots. = is 
ueen Bo ‘dicea and her /’nglish army captured 
and burned London and put 70 000 oe the. 
sword; in a the same year she was defeated b 

, under Paulinus, w! OG faasscared I! 
80,000; she poisoned herself to death, PE 


64 Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 
tians, undér Emperor Nero. Among the 
yrs, it is said, were the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The persecutions continued until 
Nero's death in 68, but were renewed under 
the Emperor, Domitian, in 95; under Trajan, 
in 106; Marcus Aurelius, 166-177; Septimus 
Severus, 199-204; Maximus, 235-238; Decius, 
250-252; Valerian, 258-260; Aurelian, 275: 
and under Diocletian, 303-313. 
3 Se Legg oka by Titus. 
ompeii an erculaneum destroyed by eru 
es tion of Mt. Vesuvius. “A = oo 
3 onstantine converted to Christianity; bai 
‘ tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity 
discarded by his successor, Julian, in 361, 
but restored by Jovian in 363. 

323 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 

330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
forth known as Constantinople. 

410 Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by 
Genseriec, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, in 
476; by the Goths, in 546; by Narses., in 553. 

476 End of Western Roman Empire. The City of 
Rome was destroyed, not by the Goths 
but by an earthquake, according to an- 
tiquarians, who base their conclusions on an 
examination of the remains of the Trajan 
Forum. Row on row of immense granite 
columns were found lying on their sides in 
perfect alignment. 

570 Mohammed born, at Mecea; fled to Medina 
(the Hejira) in 622; poisoned to death by a 
Jewess, it is said, in 632. 

624-32 Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 632- 
651; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640-646; 
the Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) crossed 
the Mediterranean into Spain in 711 and 
founded the Moorish Kingdom there in 756; 
last of the Moors driven from power in 1492, 
with the fall of the Kingdom of Granada. 
In 1518 the Moors founded -the piratical 
states of Algiers and Tunis, in North Africa. 

786-809 Haroun-al-Rashed; Eastern Caliphate at 
height of power. 

930 Vikings established first Parliament, in Iceland. 
The Irish, it is said, were in Iceland in the 
Eighth Century, and may have visited Green- 
land and the New England coast. 

1000 Leif Ericson, of Iceland. sailed with his Norse 
men to what is supposed to have been the 
New England coast. 

1014 Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King and his 
troops defeated the Danish invaders, at 
Clontarf. He and his son and grandson were 
slain in battle. 

1020 Jews banished from England by Canute; they 
returned in 1066; banished again, in 1290; 
Cromwell admitted them, in 1650. 

1066 Battle of Hastings, conquest of England by 
William of Normandy. 

Crusades (Godfrey of 


Lion, Acre captured; fo , 1202-4, under 
Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, 1228-9, 
der Frederick II; sixth, 1248-54, under 


un 
Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusaders 
established the I atin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. One of their 
leaders was Peter the Hermit, a preacher. 
1206 Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar) 


Empire, begins his rule; conquers China, 
1215; Central Asia, 1221; under his son 
Ogdai, Tartars swept over Hungary, 


oe Lem the Tsin dynasty. 

“Sicilian Vespers,” 

As eet Woh, $0, ot Palermo, Ita ycomposed 

nglis' , 

ame es aleccy, barons, and knights, presided 
over by the King, Edward I. x 

1338 Beginning of One Hundred Years’ War; it 
was practically ended by Joan of Arc. 

1348 Outbreak of the “Black Death” plague in 

Europe. 


Memorable Datés: 


745 

188l Wat Tyler's rebéllion, England. 

1398 The City of Delhi, India, captured by Timur- 

’ leng (Taffferlane), Dec. 18, 

1410 Battle between German and Polish knights at 
Tanenberg, East Prussia, Jilly 15. 

1415 John Huss biirned at stake at Constance, in 
Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome of 

Prague, was burned there on May 30, 1416: 

Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was burned 
at the stake, May 30, at Rouen, in France, at 
the age of-nineteen. She had been found 
guilty of sorcery and heresy. The prosecutor 
Was the Bishop of Beauvais, backed by the 
University of Paris. At the head of royal 
French ‘soldiery she had driven the English 
troops, in 1429, from the City of Orleans, 
but they captured her in 1430 

1476 John Scolvus is said to have reached Labrador, 
in search of a Northwest Passage, 

1481 The African slave trade was begun, by Portu- 
guese, and by 1777 over 9,000,000 Negroes 
had been carried to other continents. 

1492 Christopher Columbus discovered America 
Oct. 12. This has been the commonly ac- 
cepted time when he sighted an island in the 
Bahamas supposed to have been (Watlings 
Island) San Salvador. But according to Prof. 
Luis Ulloa, Director of the Peruvian Na- 
tional Library, at Lima, Columbus first 
visited America on a voyage with Danish 
corsairs, who sailed from Iceland to Green- 
land, Labrador, Newfoundland, and the 
American continent. Who was Columbus? 
It is now said that he was not the son of a 
wool weaver of Genoa, Italy, but was a 
Catalan, from Catalonia, northeast Spain 
(across the water from Genoa) and that his 
real name was Colom, by which he signed 
himself in the second paragraph of the post- 
seript of the letter to his friend, Luis de 
Santangel, dated Feb. 15, 1493. Colom is 
a Catalan name. 

—— Jews expelled from Spain. Banishment of 
Mohammedans began in 1499, that of 
Moors (900,000) in 1598. The Jews previ- 
ously had been expelled in the 7th Century. 

1497 John and Sebastian Cabot diseovered east 
coast of Canada, June 24. 

—— Savonarola burned as a heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. 

1513 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April §, at 
St. Augustine, but that place was not ac- 
tually settled until 1565, when Gen, Aviles 
de Menendez was sent from Spain with 
soldiers, to drive away a colony of Huguenots 
under Jean Ribault, that had located some- 
what to the north. 

— Battle of Flodden Field, in Northumberland 
County, England, Sept. 9, where the troops 
of Henry VIII defeated the Scots under 
James IV and slew him. 

— Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517 The Reformation began in Germany; _perse- 
cution of Protestants commenced in France; 
Luther was excommunicated by the diet 
at Worms on April 17, 1521; he published 
his German Bible in 1534; born, Noy. 10, 
1483; died Feb. 18, 1546. 

1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortes,who defeated 
Montezuma, the emperor, and established a 
kingdom; Mexico became independent in 
1821; a republic was declared in 1823; an 
empire under Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria was established, in 1864; he was 
shot, in 1867, and the republic was restored. 

1524 Giovanni da Verrazzano, a Florentine, ex- 

lored the coast of North America from 
ewfoundland to Florida, discovered New 
York Bay, and named the country New 


France. 

1530 Reading of the Augsburg Confession, embodi- 

te ment of Martin Luther’s views. to the Diet 

there, June 25. ' 

1531-35 Har quis Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. 

1534 Act of Supremacy makes the King head of the 
Church of England; ends Papal power there. 

1535 First English Bible printed by Miles Coverdale, 

1536-39 Monasteries closed in England, 

1541 Executions of so-called witches began in 
England; the victims numbered 130 up to 
1682. Some were burned at the stake, 
others lost ee ee wit We ao 
uncil of Trent in the Austrian , con- 

Pe} ane Dec. 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. 
It was called to condemn the doctrines of 
Luther and por ie x ieee 

1 Persecutions and executions 0 0’ 

ime began in Scotland after the assassination of 
the Regent, Cardinal Beaton, at St. Andrews. 
Tn 1560 Parliament abolished the jurisdiction 
of the Pope in Scotland, Aug. 24. 


1431 


1572 St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 

Protestants) at Paris, France. Aug. 24, fol- 

Ng lowing the marriage of Henry of Navarre and 

| Eee Margaret of Valois. Armed conflicts be- 

“) tween the Huguenots under Bourbon nobles, 

gs and the Catholics, under the Guise family, 

; ; ended for a time with the signing, April 13, 

1598, at Nantes, of a royal edict, giving 

“aang _ religious toleration to Huguenots. But 

4 hostilities were renewed in 1624, and in 

. 1685 the edict of Nantes was revoked by 
Louis X 


: j Protestant rights, religious and civil. 
_ 1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
, Her secretary, Rizzio, had been assassinated 
: in March, 1566. 
iS Virginia Dare, first child of English parents In 
hake Colony of Virginia, born at Roanoke Island, 
H - Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter Ra- 
: leigh’s colonists arrived there from overseas. 
Hig first party settled there in 1584 end dis- 
appeared. 
1588 Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into 
 y' the midst of the enemy’s craft. The Armada 
y consisted of 132 armed craft with 33,000 men, 
including 150 monks and the Vicar of the 
» Rie Inquisition, sent by Philip II. 
1602 Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, 
Berk Pngland (the first known white man to set 
~———s« foot on New England),landed at South Dart- 
ANS mouth, near New Bedford, Mass., May 15. 
1603 Crowns of England and Scotland joined, Mch. 
eee 24, under James VI of Scotland, who became 
pea James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604, was proclaimed 
_ -—-—s **King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland’’; 
_..__ legislative union on May 1, 1707. 
1605 Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) = 


¥ blow up British Parliament discovered. Nov.4. 
Jobn Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
At Jamestown, on July 30, 1619, they con- 
vened the first representative assembly in 

9 Henry Hudson, in “Half Moon,” went up 

Hudson River, Sept. 11; discovered Man- 
_hattan Island, Sept. 4. Samuel Champlain 
- ___ered Lake Champlain, July 4. 

t 618 Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bohemia) 
__ between Catholics and Protestants; ended in 
[i ae was given to France, Swiss independence was 
i ae __- recognized, and the German states got their 
- Paes, ' religious and political rights, as did Sweden 
| —— Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded at London, Oct. 
| 29. He had been convicted in 1603 with 
‘ # _ Lords Cobham and Gray of treason in 

_____English throne in place of James I. 
! _ 1619 Slavery introduced into American Colonies in 
from a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, Va. Many 
American Indians captured in warfare in 
) t- New oe lee were sold into slavery in the 

West Indies. 

_ They were English, but some had dwelt since 
1608 in Holland.’ The latter party went 
from Holland to Southampton on_ the 

‘doned, and most of them came to America 
on the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ The compact signed 

_ in Provincetown Harbor before landing bore 

numbered 101 persons. 

The ship ‘‘New Netherland” arrived at what is 
now N. Y. City in May, let 8 men off to take 
Albany, In 1626 Peter Minuit arrived at 
, N. Y, City from Holland, and on May 6 he 
D bought the island from the Indians. As 
c a huts at the Battery, to trade with the 

_ ______ Indians; Fort Nassau was built in 1615. 
Lose Manchus established their dynasty in China, 
; Feb. 12, 1912, when Yi, son of Prince 
sta) Ch’'un and nephew of the late Emperor 
Kuang Hsu, abdicated. He became Emperor 


iat 607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, under Capt. 
America, 
of France, advancing from the north, discoy- 
1648 with the Peace of Westphalia. Alsacé 
under Gustavus Adolphus. 
having plotted to put Arabella Stuart on the 
Aug., when 20 African negroes were landed 
620 Piigrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 21. 
 “Speedwell,”” where that vessel was aban- 
4 ames; the entire company aboard 
possession, and wént up the Hudson to 
early as 1613, Dutch traders had built a few 
at Pekin. It lasted without interruption until 
of Manchukuo on Mech. j, 1934. 


The Code Napoleon restored” 


2 


cai 


Mass. 

John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, in November, for unlawful preach- 
ing. He was released in 1672, after having 
written part of Pilgrim’s Progress; he was - 
again in jail in 1675 as a non-conformist 
preacher. 

New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch to 
English, Sept. 8; became New Y ork. s 

Fire at London, England, covered 436 acres, 
destroyed 13,200 houses and_ 89 churches, 
including St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire 
followed the Great Plague of 1665 which 
killed 68,000 in London and thousands else- 
where in England. Fires kept going to kill 
the vapors of the pestilence were blam 
for the Great Conflagration. 

The first post office in the United States was 
organized under a royal patent granted to 
Thomas Neale. 

“Witcheraft delusion’’ at Danvers (Salem 
Village), Mass.; 16 women and 5 men were 
tried, convicted, and hanged between June 
and Sept.; 150 were put in prison. but were 
released in May, 1693. 

Earthquake and eruption of Mt. Etna, in Sicily, 
60,000 Killed, Sept. 

Founding of the Bank of England. 

Capt. William Kidd, American ship-master, and 
9 of his men, hanged at London, May 24, tor 
piracy. He had been commissioned by the 
British Government to capture pirates, but 
he also seized, or his crew did, an English 
ship, as well as the Great Mogul’s vessel, 
the Quedah Merchant, and the East Indian 
trader craft, Rouparelle, which carried 
French passes. This angered the British 
East India Company. * 

Earthquake in Japan, 200,000 killed, Feb. 2. 

Gibraltar taken by the English from Spain, 
July 24; formally ceded to Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. 

Union of England and Scotland. 

Slave insurrection at N. Y. City, April 6; 
quickly suppressed; 6 negroes killed them- 
Selves; 21 others were executed (some 
were burned, others were hanged, one 
was broken to death on a wheel, and one was 
hanged alive in chains). 

Peace of Utrecht, April 11, between Great 
Britain, France and the allies. It ended 
the wars of Quéen Anne, secured the Protest- 
ant succession in England, and separated 
France from Spain. In England the Com- 
pany of Merchants got exclusive tradi 
rights in South America. for which it agree 
to wipe out the war debt. The capital was 
increased to £10,000,000. Not much trading 
was done. Meantime thousands of investors 
had paid ten times the par value of shares. 
Then the crash came. This was the South 
Sea Bubble. 

Triple Alliance of England, Holland and France 
against Spain, Jan. 

Mississippi Scheme bursts. John Law, a Scot 
who had fled from England after he killed a 
man in a duel, and who had formed in 
France a colonial trading company, got the 
government to give the company control of 
currency and finance. Shares were sold at 
15 times par value. Then there was a run 
on the bank, and the whole scheme blew up, 
ruining the investors. Law fled to Italy. 

Freedom of the press in the United States 
established by the acquittal, by a jury, at 
N. Y. City, of John Peter Zenger, of a charge 
of libel for having criticized the administra- 
tion of Gov. Cosby. The trial began on 
Aug. 4. He died in 1746. His Weekly 
Journal was continued for 3 years by his — 
wife and son. t 

1741 Negro (slave) plot in May to burn WN. Y. City; 

13 were burned at the stake, 18 hanged, 

71 transported; among whites hanged were 

John Ury. an Episcopal dominie; 2 negroes 
burned at stake, Hackensack. ‘ 

1746 Battle of Culloden (Drumossie Moor) near 

Inverness, where the English defeated the 

Scots, April 16, under Prince Charles, Stuart 

Pretender, who died at Rome, 1788. | : 


1664 
1646 


1691 


1692 


1693 


1694 
1701 


1703 
1704 


1707 
1712 


1713 
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1717 
1720 


1735 


- 


1747 Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacobite, 

quovorter of the Pretender, executed at 

ndon, for treason, April 9; last person 
beheaded by legal process in land. 

1754-68 Reg and Indian War in America. On 

y 28, 1754, Washington led a company 
Bs Virginia militia and defeated the French 
near Brownsville, Pa.; his trst fight. The 
contest was between the British and the 
French for poss ssion of the Ohio country, 
from the Appalachian Mountains to the 
Mississippi River. The Pritish claimed title 
from the Iroquois Indians. The French 
claimed their own discovery and settlement. 

1755 Earthquake in Portugal, 50,000 killed at 
Lisbon, Nov. 1. 

1756 Black Hole suffocation in Calcutta. 

—— Seven Years War began; ended Feb. 15, 1763. 
Austria failed to recover Silesia from Prussia 
but the latter agreed to the election of 

Maria Theresa's eldest son as — of Rome. 

1759 Wolfe captured Quebec, Sept. 13 

1765 Stamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22. 

a NES a Del., Mass., Conn., N. J., Pa., 
Md. and S. C. held Stamp Act Congress at 
N. es City and issued a Declaration of 
Rights, Oct. 7. 

1770 Boston ghee March 5, three killed, 8 

unded by British regular troops. 

1772 First Partition of Poland; second, 1793: third. 

1795. Before the first partition the eastern 
Polish boundary ran alo! Dnieper and 
Berezina Rivers. Most of the country was 
divided among Russia, ‘AbatriN, and Prussia. 

1773 Jesuits Society abolished by Pope Clement 
XIV, J 21. This order was founded at 
Paris, Aug. 16, 1534, by Ignatius Loyola; 
it_was confirmed by a bill from Pope Paul 
III, on Sept. 27, 1540; expelled from France 
in 1764, trom Spain in 1767; restored as a 
Society on Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius VII; 
thereafter expelled from various European 

* countries and from Italy in 1873. 

—— Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. To 
help the East India Company, the British 
Government had arranged for its tea to be 
shipped, with an import duty of threepence 
at the American ports. The cry “No taxa- 
tion without representation” was raised, and 
the tea arriving at Boston was dumped over- 
-board by men disguised as Indians. 

1774 ContinentalCon in session: at Philadel nie 
Sept. 5, 177 . 26, 1774; there again, 

10, 1775-Dee. 12, 1776; at Baltimore, Dee. 


20; 1776-Mch. 1777;..at Pi elphia, 
Meh. 4, 1777-Sept. 18, 1777; at Lancaster, 
Pa., pt. 27, 1777 (one at York, 


2,_ 1778-June 21, 
N. J., June 30, 1783-Nov. 4, 1783; 
polls, za, ys N9Y- 26, Ae Sune - 


Jan. 11, 1786-Mch. 2, 1789. 
1775 First cet of the American War of Indepen- 
dence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massacre, 
Mareh 13. 13. The chief battles of the Revolu- 


tion 
1775—A 19, Concord, Mass.; April 19, 
= ‘Apal 19, Cone ; May ay Ticonderoga, 
N. Y.; June 17, Bunker Hill, Mass.; Nov. 13, 
Montreal. Can‘; Dee. 31, Quebee, Can. 
amb 28, Ft. Moultne, 8. C.; Aug. 
27, Island ae ae 
16, Fonom Heights, N. City; 28, 
se Eo gy N. Y¥.; Nov. Yi6. Ft. i. Washing: 
sete 


City; ¥ Hows 18, Ft. Lee 
—Jan. 3. Princeton, N, J.; July 6, Ticon- 
tri Oriskany, N. 


ec, 26, Trente 
eroga, N. 6, VA 
Aug. ote, na ren Vt.; Sept. 11, Brandy- 
wine Deli Sept. 19-Oct 7 Saratoga (Schuy- 
lerville) ; Oct. 4, Germantown, Pa. 
aS 28 oe N. J. ny Tig! ws 
) 8, ; 

oust Hil, 1a? Dec. 29, Savannah, Ga. 
x 79—Oct. 8, Savannah, Ga. 
1780—Aug. 16, Camden, 8. C.; Oct. 7, 

's Mountain, S. C. 
178 AR is 17, Cowpens, 8. Gi Mech. 15, 
Guilford Court House, | N. Sept. 8, 
Eutaw Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Set. 19, York- 
town, Va., where Cornwallis, attac ked and 
‘ overcome by the allied ‘American and French 
eae under Washington and Rochambeau, 


endered. 
— Paul sul Revere’s midnight one Boston to Lex- 
Ae cotter aa pened te d at sea in the 
_— ish Ey oe 
pe lean eerie when the sloop eer 


Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured B 


M ath cbtibia nates. 


1776 


1777 


1779 


1780 


1782 


1783 
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off Machias, 
Meckienburg, Mar) Carolina, ee Dec- 


~ armed tender, Margaretta, 
Me., May 12. es 
laration ndependence, May 2 

The schooner Hannah, under Aichowe 
Broughton, who had been commissioned an- 
army captain by Gen. Washington, sailed 
from Marblehead, Mass., on Sept. 15, and 
the next day captured a British vessel. ' The 
Hannah, owned by Col. John Glover, offi- 
cially ranks as the mother" of the Navy. 


At Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revolu- 
tionary conveiition in V irginia convened and 
adopted the first constitution of a free and 
independent state; on May 15 it called on the 
Continental Congress to declare the Colonies 
free and independent. 

Tom Paine published ‘‘Common Sense,” at 
Philadelphia, in January, in behalf of the 
American cause. In Dee. 1792, in his 
absence, he was convicted of libel on account 
of his ‘“‘Rights of Man 

Declaration of Independerit signed, July 4. 

Nathan Hale, 21, executed, Sept. 22, in N. Y. 
City, as an American spy: it is said he was 

accused of a hand in the fire in N. Y. City 
the day before, when 500 houses, including 
Trinity Church, were burned 

The opening naval engagement of the Revolu- 
tion was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 11, 
when an American fleet under Benedict 
Arnold was defeated by a British fleet under 
Guy Carleton. 

Washington crossed the Delaware River (or 
was it Assumpink Creek?), Dec. 25-26, and 
defeated British at Trenton. It is said the 
Continentals actually crossed on the ice, on 
foot. Also it is said they crossed on a raft 
and marched 9 miles from MeKonkeys Ferry 
to Trenton. 


Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. 

Articles of Confederation and _ Perpetual 
Union, adopted by Continental er aay 
Nov. 15; ratified by the 13 States eee 
1778-March 1, 1781) and announced b 
Congress as formally ratified on Mch. 1 tr 

Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 
recognizing American independence, Feb. 6. 


In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley massacre 
of American settlers, in 1778, committed by 
a force of 800 Seneca Indians and British 
soldiers, Gen, John Sullivan and his Conti- 
nental troops, in August, burned the crops 
and villages in southert-midgie Nt N. Y. State, 
at Newtown (Elmira) and 40 other places. 


nay ot Philadelphia chartered (first in U. S.), 

arc 

Nee poe riots at London, England, under 
lead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 
June 2-9. 

Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 
2 on a hill in view of the mansion of John 
De Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Wash- 
ington and staff were quai . It is now 
said that the plot to deliver West Point to 
the British was instigated by Peggy aS 
pen, American wife of Benedict Arnold, 
revealed by “code” letters between her and 

aj. Andre. 


had driven 40,000 lo “gpa from the United 
States into Canada (Ontario, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia). 

Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
18-Nov. 3; British evaecnated New York, 
Nov. 25; Washington delivered his ede : 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y., Dec. 4; 
resigned his army commission, Dee. 23, and 
retired to Mt, Vernon, Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Ba of 
Rights, “‘all men are born free and equal 

Dk ge in Calabria, italy, 60,000 killed 
Feb 


First ai 8. Government post office opened at 
N. Y. City, Nov. 28. i 

First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in France, 
by P. de Rozier and Marquis d'Arlandes, at 
Paris, Nov. 21, in a Montgolfier, hol 
60,000 cu. ft. of gas. The first balloon flight 


across eis Ghansial Betoun “Dover - ‘and 

Guignes. was made by Blanchard and 

Jefferies, Jan. 7, 1785. The first balloon voy- 

age in the United States wus made by 

Blanchard, of France, in George Washing- 

ton’s presence, at Philadelphia, landing at 

~~ Woodbury, N. J., . 9, 1793. 

_ — First daily paper ‘in he United States, the 

z Pennsyluania Evening Post and Daily 

_ Advertiser, issued at Philadelphia by Ben- 
jamin Towne, editor and publisher. 

—— 1784 First successful daily paper in the United 
States, the Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
Advertiser, at Philadelphia, Sept. 21, John 
Dunlap and D. C. Claypoole, publishers. 

Bs The first Sunday, paper, the Sunday Monitor, 

ot “appeared Dec. 18, 1796, at Baltimore. 

— ent pach operated his steamboat on Dela- 

River. 
"1786 shay's 8 S rebellion i in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shay; the attempt to seize U. 8S. 
Arsenal at Springfield failed. 
— Uv. = Mint established at Philadelphia, Oct. 16. 
1787 U. 


Constitution drawn up at a convention 
of ‘delegates from the States at 2 ae May 
14; ratified by Convention, Sept. 17. 
bit 1788. ‘Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen’l of India, put on 
trial before the Peers, at London, Feb. 13; 

acquitted April 23, 1795. 
Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at 
_ Port Jackson. The name of the continent 


up to 1814 was New Holland. 
a 1789 First U. 8. Presidential election, February 
U.S. Constitution io effect in, ratifying ot States, 
; March 4, 
—— First U.S. Congress met, N. Y., Mch. 4, 1789- 
Mch. 3, 1791. The sessions did not actually 
begin until April 6, 1789. There were 3 
aN - sessicns. 
: Washington inaugurated President, April 30, 
The French Revolution began; Bastile stormed. 
July 14, and prisoners of state released. 
_ France_ was eres a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 
1791; the King and family arrested June 21, 
1791: Revolutionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 
19, 1792; National Convention opened Sep. 
17, 1792, and a republic was established on 
- Sep. 22; King Louis was tried and condemned, 
and was beheaded on Jan. 21, 1793; the 
_ Reign of Terror began May 31, 1793: Char- 
lotte Corday. stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; 
the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
‘Mme. Roland on Nov. 8; Countess du 
- Barry (Jeanne Becu) on ‘Dec. 6. 1793; 
- Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on 
_ June 4, 1794; Revolutionary Tribunal 
_ abolished on Dec. 15, 1794; Louis XVII 
died in prison on June 8, 1795; peace was 
made with Prussia, the great’ revolution 
ended. Napoleon was declared First Consul 
‘on Nov. 10, 1799, and on Aug. 2 was made 
Consul for Life. He proclaimed himself 
Emperor on May 18, 1804, and on Dec. 2 
Bi was crowned by the Pope. 
' —— U. 58, Supreme Court created, September. 
ice - Mutiny on the British ship, "Bounty, April 28; 
a ‘Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set 
adrift ina launch. They rowed 3,618 miles 
to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, in com- 
. mand of Fletcher Christian, rebel mate, 
. sailed to Tahiti, ees some of the mutineers 
_ stayed The ship, with 8 of the crew and 
Pag. Polynesians of whom i2 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Island, arriving there in 
W 1790. ‘They burned the Vessel after landing 
_.__ the food and tools. 
791 Negro rebellion in St. Domingo; hundreds of 
_ whites massacred, Aug. 23. 
95 Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia 
and Austria, Sep t 28. 
_ 1796 Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 
1797 ere on west ae South America, 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 
U.S. Frigate, Constitution, launched at Boston 
y Yard, Oct. 21; reconditioned in 1930. 
Irish rebellion began in May. It cost 
150 000 fatalities among the Irish. and over 
0,00 among the English; suppressed in 


- 
800° enn “Congress (2d session) met (for first 
u Pk time) at Washington, Noy. 17. 

- 1801 Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 1; 
first Parliament of United Kingdom, 

S. Military ey, at West Point estab- 
Pace A shed, March 16; opened July 4. 
} 1803 Rigland and France renew wat. 

a Robert Emmet, convicted of treason. 
“on | cuted at Dublin, Sept. 19. 

- 1804 Alexander Hamilton 
Veet at Vice- 
+ . Senator from N, 


Exe- 


ere tee eg of the 
real dent Aaron Burr 


, Cormer U. ‘ Y. State) 


1812 


1813 


1820 


1822 


Battle of Trafalgar: death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 
Fulton’s first steamboat Cer trip, New 


ht a duel, July 11, on th on 
‘Be sades, Weehawken. Hamilton was fats 
shot. 


York to Albany, Aug, 1 


Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south 


of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed. small 
towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles 
long. The quakes began on Dec. 16. 

Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June .by Congress (Senate, 
19 to 13; House, 79 to 49); garrison at Ft. 
Dearborn (Chicago) massacred by Indians, 
allies of the British, Aug. 15; Detroit sur- 
rendered to British, Aug. 16; mass Sees ne 
N. Y. City denounced the war, Aug. 19; 
frigate Constitution captured the Guerrier 
Aug. 19; Perry’s victory over the Britis 
tag on Lake Erie, 1813, Sept. 10; Buffalo, 
N. burned by Indians, 1813, Dec. 29; 
British burned White House, at Washington, 
1814, Aug. 24; Jackson defeated British at 
New Orleans, 1815, Jan. 8; (meantime a 
treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent, 
Belgium. 1814. Dec. Fad treaty ratified by 
Congress, 1815, Feb. 17. 

The French expedition, under Napoleon, to 
Moscow; city (30,800 ‘houses) burned by the 
Russians, Sept. 16. The French retreated 
from Russia with great losses. 


Fight between the U. S. warship, Chesapeake, 
and the British warship, Shannon, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 1. 
After an engagement of 15 minutes the 
Chesapeake surrendered though her com- 
Imander, James Lawrence, had cried “don’t 
give up the ship” as he was carried below. 
deck, fatally wounded. He lost 146 men 
killed and wounded. 

Perry's victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buffalo, 
N. Y urned by Indians, Dec. 29. The 
Shawnee aon chief, Tecumseh, was com- 
missioned a Brigadier’ General in the British 
Army at the outbreak of the War of 1812. 
He was killed on Oct. 15, 1813, in the battle 
with the Americans under Gen. William 
Henry Harrison (‘Tippecanoe’) on the 
Thames River in Ontario, Canada, 

Russia, Prussia and Austria unite against 
xX eavelooni he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 16- 

9;Wellington drives the French from Spain. 
ae capture Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
abdicates, April il; Louis XVIII. restored 
to throne, May 3; Congress. of ‘Vienna 
opened, Nov. 3. 

Battle of Lake Champlain, (Plattsburg) Mac- 

donough’s and Macomb’s victory, Sept. 11. 


Napoleon returned from Elba to France 


March 1; the ““Hundred Days’’, March 20, 
June 22; Napgleon defeated at Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. eer landed Oct. 16 
and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance. so-called. formed by Rumsas 
Austria and Prussia; signed at Paris, eee 26; 
promulgated, at Frankfort, on Feb. 1816. 
and acceded £2 in 1818 ‘by the baine ot 

‘ance. 


England and Fr: 
Rush-Bagot treaty sea April aa Besa 
naval armaments of a breed eel 
Canada on the Great meal ae | 
First American steamboat crossed the Atlantic. 
This was the Savannah, which was built 
- N. Y. City by Francis Ficket and engined 
by. Stephen Vail. She was launched Aug. 
22, 1818, left Mch. 28, 1819, for Savannah; 
arrived there April 12; left May ae aes Liver- 
pool; arrived there June 20. e steamer 
went thence to Stockholm eo Bt. Peters- 
burgh; left last named Oct.'10; arrived at 
Savannah, Nov. 30. Her 
Moses Rogers of Georgetown, ( nhe: 
Savannah, divested rh the engine - ‘sank off 
the Long Island, N. ¥., coast. The engine 
was for a time in a London museum. 


Congress,, on Mch. 3, passed He , 
angre D: ory Clay’s 


ouri Compromise bill, by which slavery 
was allowed in that State, but not elsewhere 
west of the Mississippi River north of 36° 30’ 
Latitude. In 1854 Congress authorized the 
people of Kansas and Nebraska to gecis for 
themselves for or against slavery. (See 1857. ) 

Revolution in Portugal; separation of B: 

which proclaimed independence on Sept. 7; 
Dom Pedro was crowned emperor on Dec. 1: 
he abdicated in 1831; succeeded by et son; 
a republic proclaimed in 188: 8; 
banished in 1889 and died at Paris "in 18 ast 1. 


es 


‘ 
. 
5 
e 

4 


/ 


1823 Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under which 
i kegche tines a a . Was announced, could 

y set up a governm 
South America. ain vicich ge 


First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississipni River as far as Fort Snell 
(April 21-May 10; 729 miles). sa 

Visit of Lafayette to America. He visited 
poe eid 24 states and returned to France 


Trade unions allowed in England. 
Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
25, and reached N. Y. City, Nov. 4. 
Mes» YX by the 


Slavery abolished in State, 
Fin gislature, = x 
t_ passenger railroad United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun iy 4; 
first 14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, rail- 
ear) traffic on May 24, 1830. 
Catholics readmitted to British Parliament. 
Welland Canal opened, in Canada. 
Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke’ of 
Orleans as Louis Philippe I. There were 
revolutions, too, in Germany (Brunswick 
and Saxony), and Belgium. Holland became 
an independent country. 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, 
at Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. 
He and his brother, Hyrum, were killed by 
a mob at Carthage, Ill., June 27, 1844. 
First railway abroad opened, between Liverpool 
and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 
First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, Aug. 9. * 
Nullifieation ordinance in South Carolina, 
Nov. 19. 
The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 
slavery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. 
About 700,000 were liberated at a cost of 
£20,000,000. Slavery had been unlawful in 
the British Isles since June 22, 1772, by a 
decision of the Court of Kings Bench. 
Fire at New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 
store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) Sts., 
spread up to Garden St. (Exchange }1.), 
ravaging 17 blocks (52 acres), destroying 
674 buildings, including the Stock Exchange, 
Merchants Exchange, Post Office, and the 
South Dutch Church; loss, $20,000,000. 
—— Texas, which for a time had been joined with 
Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed its 
inde} ence, Nov. 13; Garrison of Texans 
at the Alamo plaza, San Antonio besieged 
11 ee then butchered and the bodies 
burn by Mexican troops, Mch. 6, 1836 
(among the victims were Davy Crockett); 
constitution adopted for the Republic of 
Texas, Mch. 17, 1836; battle of San Jacinto, 
April 21, 1836, in which 800 under Gen. 
Sam Houston defeated 3,000 Mexicans 
under Gen. Santa Anna, who signed two 
treaties recognizing the independence of 
Texas with rders reaching to the Rio 
Grande River. 

— Business panic, hard times in the United States; 
also in 1857; 1873-7; 1893-4; 1907-8; 1921; 


1929. 

1837 First metal vessels built in the United States 
were the Chatham and the Lamar, con- 
structed at Savannah, Ga., in 1837 and 1838 
of iron imported from England. The first 
vessel built in the U. S. of iron made in this 
eountry was the Valley Forge, launched at 
Pittsburgh, in 1839. ; 

1838 Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings at Charleston, 


C., April 27. 

Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse- 
power, 
on Ap 


1835 


1,340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, 
ril 8, and arrived at N. Y. City on 
April 23. The Sirius, 178 ft. long, 703 tons, 
left Liverpool on Mch. 28, and Queenstown 
- on April 4, and reached N.Y. City on April 22. 
She had used steam only. The British Queen 
arrived at New York on July 28, 1839; the 
President got there on Aug. 17, 1840. ’ But 
the first ship to cross the Atlantic by steam 
power alone was the Curacao, which left 
Antwerp in April, 1827, for the Dutch West 

Indies. 
1839 Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
i faae separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain, France, 


a, a, and Russia (at London, 
April 19). To each of the three treaties 
as annexed a document declaring Belgium 
Soe eer Aero rin ceaponee a 
quite in, both Prussia and 


y Great Britain, 
Picesave assurance of respecting the 
neutrality of Belgium. . 


MencratloDath. 
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1840 Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10; on 
May 6, that year, the first postage stam 
was issued. In the United States, the ade 
hesive stamp came into use in 1847. 

1841 Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 

1842 Dorr’s Rebellion. In Rhode Island, a suffrage 

party, organized to rid the cities of the 
political control of the farmers, framed.-a 
new constitution which was adopted, they 
Her ae in 1840, by popular majority. In 
1842 the opposing factions—suffragists and 
Landholders—held elections for governor. 
Thomas W. Dorr was inaugurated by the 
suffragists, and Samuel W. King, by the 
landholders. Dorr’s adherents tried to seize 
the arsenal at_ Providence. King declared 
martial law. Dorr was convicted of treason 
and sentenced in 1844 to life imprisonment, 
but was released in 1847, meantime, in 1842, 
the people adopted a new constitution which 
extended suffrage in the cities. 

Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 

First telegraph line in U. S., Washington to 

Baltimore. 
U._S. Naval Academy at Annapolis opened, 
Oct. 10 


War was declared by the United States against 
Mexico on May 13, and by Mexico against 
the United States on May 23. Peace was 
ratified by the U. 8. Senate in Feb., 1848, 
and by_the Mexican Senate on May 24, 
1848. By the i848 pact the Rio Grande 
was fixed as the boundary. 5 

Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 
Republic set up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Fer- 
dinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his 
nephew, Franz Josef: in Hungary, freedom 
was declared under Kossuth; revolts in 
Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
»chleswig-Holstein. 

Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

1849 Astor Place riots at N. Y. City against Mac- 

ready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The 

\ outbreak was in retaliation for the treatment 
of Edwin Forrest, American actor, at Lon- 
don, in 1845. 

The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, di- 
vested the Pope of all temporal power and 
proclaimed a republic; French troops cap- 
tured the city, and restored the keys to him. 
July 4; his temporal power was rees- 
tablished, July 15. It was in this year that 
Pope Pius IX proposed to the Church at 
large, through the prelates, that the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary be _adopted_as an article of 
Catholic belief. In 1854 (Dec. 8) it was an- 
nounced in a Papal Bull as so adopted. 

Jenny Lind’s first_concert_in U. S., at Castle 
Garden, N. Y., Sept.11; Lola Montez danced 
there in 1852, at the centenary of the stage 
in N. Y. City. 

Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other 
“compromise’”’ resolutions passed by Con- 
gress, last one.in Sept. 

Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at San Francisco, 
May 3-5; also 500 buildings there June 22. 

N. Y. Central Railroad, N. Y. City to Albany, 


ce) Oct. 8. . 
First International Exhibition, London (Crys- 


tal Palace). 

World’s Fair opened at Crystal Palace, N. Y. 
City, July 14. The building was destroyed 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was that year a 

orld’s Fair at Dublin. 

Know Nothing secret political movement begun, 
at N. Y. City, pubared to Roman Catholics; 
broke up in 1860. 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. 8. N., met 
the Lord of Toda on_Kurihama Beach, 
July 14, and gave him President Fillmore’s 
letter to the Emperor, which resulted, on 
Mech. 8, 1854, in a treaty of peace and its 


1848 


1850 


that gave American ships (whaling, the Ch 
trade, etc.) access to Japanese ports, and 
opened commercial relations between the 
United States and Japan. 

1855 International Fair at Paris. 

—— First Atlantic cable was laid between ae 
Breton, N. 8., and Newfoundland. e 
cable was completed to Ireland in 1857 and 
the first messages were een ee N-Wia 

War (England and 

Sept. 8. 


Scott decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Mi the so- 
denied 


rE 


ay eT i on Or ac Oa 


1857 Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants 
Jes eae A Indians led by Mormons in Utah, 
By clogs lept. 16, ; ; 
1858 East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; govern- 
ment of India transferred to the British 


bo 


, Crown. 
1859 John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va., Oct. 
. 16; his band killed 5. Brown was hanged 
at Charlestown, W. Va., Dec. 2. His pur- 
_——__ pose was to incite a slave revolt in Virginia. 
—— War between Austria and Sardinia; battle of 
a Magenta, June 4; Battle of Solferino, June 24. 
—— First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., 
; : _by Edward L. Drake, Aug. 27. 
1860 ores of Wales (later Edward VII) visited the 


_.—— First Pony-express between Sacramento, Calif., 
ey and St. Joseph, Mo., started from each place 
dp ‘at 5 p.m., April 3; there were 420 horses, 
rss and they were changed every 10 miles. 
Bera The service ended in October, 1861, when 
Be x the telegraph line was completed. 
_-—— South Carolina seceded from the Union, Dec. 
1861 Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar 
_-—s Adlexannder II; he was assassinated, Mch. 13, 
3 1881. Slavery had been unlawful in Russia 
since 1842; in the hereditary states of the 
J German Emperor, since 1781; in Denmark 
since 1766; in Prussia, since 1702. 
— Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; elected 
Jefferson Davis President. Feb. 9; inaugu- 
rated, Feb. 18; Fort Sumter fired on, April 
12, surrendered on April 14; Lincoln called 
for volunteers, April 15; Queen Victoria’s 
us proclamation of neutrality, May 13; Battle of 
aig Bull Run, July 21; McClellan given command 
of Union Army, Nov. 1; Mason and Slidell 
Tid. a pshattain, Nov. 8. 
- 1862 Grant vaptured Forts Henry and Donelson, 
_--—«*¥Feb. 6 and 16; Monitor defeaed Merrimac, 
- ‘March 9; Farragut captured New Orleans, 
PE bade 25; McClellan’s Peninsula Gampaigh 
i? arch-August; Battle of Antietam, Sept. 17; 
yi Fredericksburg,. Dec. 13. 
_—— Preliminary proclamation. by President Lincoln 
announcing that on Jan. 1, 1863, slaves 
would be declared free in territory then in 
rebellion. Slavery in the District of Columbia 
__ was abolished by Congress on April 16. 
International Exposition at London, opened 


LA 
é ' 


t _ May l. 

1863 Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
268? In this proclamation he declared free forever 
‘the slaves in Ark., Tex., La., (certain parishes 
excepted); Miss., Ala., Fla., Ga., S. Car., 
N. Car., and Va. (W. Va. and other portions 
--——s excepted). About 3,120,000 slaves were thus 
__ freed; 830,000 slaves in the excepted parts 
. were not freed under the proclamation. 

- Lincoln's address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19; 

_ it was impromptu, from notes; later he wrote 

; - out the address, from his 
____ several copies, or versions. 
—— Hooker defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2-4; 
_ Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant 


notes, and made 


_—Cs @aptures Vicksburg, July 4; Battles of 
Fh _ Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Moun- 
v jain, Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 


— Draft riots at N. Y. City, July 13-16; 1,000 
ay killed, including Negroes, who were hung by 
’ mobs; peety damage, $2,000,000. It was 
age that the Republican’ officials in 

d charge of the draft had stuffed the lists with 
___ names of Democrats. 

—— French set up Maximilian, Austrian Archduke, 
as Emperor of Mexico; on their withdrawal, 
_ Feb., 1867, he was seized, and shot by Gen. 
_ __ Juarez, June 19. 

; 4 War between Prussia and Denmark over 
_--—s«sSWehleswig-Holstein duchies, claimed by 

-«~*Denmark, but released in connection with 
cM vie peace treaty. 

_—-— Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Rea Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 
_ sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; 
Sherman's March to Atlanta, May-July; he 
captured Savannah, Dec. 21; U. 8. S. Kear- 
Sarge sank the raider Alabama, June 19. 
The ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 

and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at 
pu parnattox, April 9, 

coln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, at Washing- 
ton, April 14; died, April 15; Booth was shot 
to death in the pursuit, on April 26, near 
Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for com- 
pery were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David 

. Herold, George A. Atzerodt and Lewis 
Payne (Powell), on July 7; Michael O’ Laugh- 
lin, Samuel Arnold, and Dr. Samuel A. 
_ Mudd were sentenced to life imprisonment; 
i Edward Spangler, to 6 years in prison. 


1865 
‘iw 


Ry 4 


_ Memorable Dates. 


, Arnold, Mudd and Spangl 
es 
He aah : fe | to Ku } v 
back, and tried in 1867. The jury disagré 
He was reindicted, but never tried. 
—— Slavery abolished in the U. 8S. by adoption, 


by over three-fourths of the states, of the 


13th amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dec. 18. Me 
1866 Fenians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N. Y.. 
May 31; they were repulsed, and reenter 
the United States, June 2; about 1,000 
Fenians from the U. §. attacked St. Armand, 
Quebec Province, and were routed, June 9. 

Ku Klux Klan movement. begun in the South, 
against negro voters, ‘‘carpet baggers’’ from 
the north; nominally disbanded in 1869, but 
night-raids continued for several years. The 
movement. was revived in 1920, and spread 
to the north, east and west, at first against 
negro voters, later mainly against Roman 
Catholics.in politics. 

—— Second Atlantic cable laid; completed, July 27, 
2 First (1857-8) had lasted only a little 
while. 

—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at Quebec, 
Canada, Oct. 13. 

1867 Alaska purchased from Russia, March 30. 

—— The Dominiun of Canada established, July 1. 

1867-68 Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration 
of the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 
in 1871; Constitution promulgated in 1889. 

1868 President Andrew Johnson impeached, tried 
and acquitted, March-May. 

—— Earthquake in Peru and Ecuador, 25.000 
killed, Aug. 13-15. 

1869 Financial ‘‘Black Friday’’ in New York, Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 

— Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
marking the junction of Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific and the completion of the first 
transcontinental railway. 

— Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 

1870 Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended at 
Sedan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, when 
Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon Bonaparte) 
surrendered to King illiam of Prussia. 
France proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 4. 

—— Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council, at Rome, July 18. by 
vote of 547 to 2, There were 764 prelates 
at the council. The only American objector 
was Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Ark. 

—— The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possession of Rome,on Sept.20, 
in the name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome 
and the rest of the Papal State then were 
annexed by a plebiscite, taken on Oct. 2. 
On May .13, 1871, the Italian Parliament, 
which had meanwhile transferred the nation: 
capital from Turin to Rome, passed the Law 
of Guarantees, allowing to the Pope and his 
successors forever the possession of the Vati- 
can, the Lateran palaces and the Villa of 
Castel Gandolf@-and a yearly allowance of 
3,225,000 lire, or then about $645,000, for 
their upkeep. The money was not claimed. 

1871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort 
ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 

— - The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 9-11; 18,000 

bidgs. destroyed; est. loss, $196,000.000. 

The flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, 

at 137 de Koven St., either from spontaneous 

combustion of hay, or from a kick of a cow, 
upsetting a lantern. 


rison, at Bridge- 
eed Mass., where he died on Bept. 39, 


—— The great fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 
1873 Panie ar Mt, Y 
anic at N. Y. began with bank failures on 
Sept. 20; Stock Exchange cl 
and reopened on Sept 30. mutica 
un International Fair at Vienna. - 
1874 Charley Ross, 4, kidnapped from home 
|, Germantown, Pa,, July 1; never found. s 
—— “Boss” W. M. Tweed at N. Y., convicted of 
fraud, Noy. 19, and sentenced 12 years in 
rison; in June, 1875, the court released him 
from Blackwell’s Island prison on a techni- 
cality; he was committed £° Ludlow St. 
Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec..4, 1875, 
and went to Cuba, then to Spain, brought 


nih E 


a, Memorable Da 


1874 — back to N. Y. City in Nov., 1876; he died in 
: Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 

—— The Tichborne Claimant, convicted at London 
of perjury in saying he was Sir Roger Tich- 
borne, was sentenced to 14 years in prison; 
he was released in 1884 

1876 Centennial Exhibition at ‘Philadelphia: opened 
on My 19, by President Grant; closed on 

ov. 10. 

——- Battle of Little Big Horn in Montana, in Sioux 
Indian war; massacre of Gen. Geo. A. Custer 
and 276 soldiers of the 7th Cavalry, by red- 
skins under Sitting Bull, June 26. 

—— Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 

1877 Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; 
peace treaty signed in Mch., 1878. 

—— Fire swept over 600 acres . City of St. John, 
N. B., June 20; 100 lives lost. 

—— Eleven Molly ‘Maguires were hanged in 
Pennsylvania (3 at Mauch Chunk, June 21; 
5 at Pottsville June an 3 at Bloomsburg, 
Aug. 9) for murders in coal region. The 
order terrorized the region (1870-1880). 

—— Strike on B. and O., Penn., and other railways, 
wae, called, riots, many kWlled; began 


1878 Congress at Berlin, June 13-July 13, deals with 
the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
Serbia and Roumania made independent. 

—— International Exposition at Paris. 

1881 President Garfield ee at ee July 2; 
died at Elberon, N. J pt. 

1882 Panama Canal begun by the penn, Jan. 20; 
the U. 8. bought, in 1904. for $40.000,000; 
the uncompleted water-way from the de 
Lesseps successors, and the canal was finished 
and opened to traffic on Aug. 15, 1914. 

—— Prof. Robert Koch announced, at Berlin, dis- 
covery of the tuberculosis germ; Mch. 24. 

1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
(Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 

-—— Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24: panic on it, 
May 30: twelve trampled to death, scores 
injured. 

—— Earthquakes and eruptions of the volcano, 
Krakatoa, on the Island of Java, followed by 
most of the 45 other volcanoes; 36,000 lives 
lost Aug. 25-28. 

—— The Metropolitan Opera House openec, at 
N. Y. City, Oct. 22. 

1884 At Cincinnati, O., after several slayers had 
been convicted of manslaughter instead of 

> murder, mobs stormed and burned the court 
house; several days of rioting, beginning 
on ss 28, re 5 were killed, 138 rounded 

—— Panic at N. failure of Marine Bank and 
Grant and Ware May 5-7. 

—— Tornadoes ranging from Illinois south to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and including aE ae 

4 —. $00, and destroyed 10,000 buildings, 


1885 Gen. Charles G. (“Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
overnor of the Pabeigen was slain, Jan. 26, 

a Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the 

head on a spear, at Omdurman. Several 

4 thousand whites were massacred by the 
Mahdi's troops. Gordon was revenged on 

~ Sept. 2, 1898, Phen the British, under Gen. 
beat arg » detested the Mahdi’s army and 


: — Rebellion in northwest Canada begun under 
; leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24; 
¢ he surrendered, May 15, and, after trial and 
conviction, he was hanged on Nov. 16. 
—— First electric street railway in U. S., at Balti- 
more, opened iA hee J. Sprague, bet 
Haymarket Anarchist riots, (cago; 7 police 
i ‘killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A Jury con- 
Co ce on August Spies, Adolf Fischer, 
Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, and 
they wi were hanged on Nov. 11, 1887. Louis 
i Lingg ao himself in jail. 
— ate C., earthquake, Pio § 31; 41 
killed $5,000,000 property los 
"= —— Statue of “Liberty on’ Bedioe's island unvelled 
ia on Oct. 28 in presence ia ge .000 paren” 
Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germ: ustria 
‘ ead end Italy, Mch. 13, agai ainsé Feance and 


—— Flood Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 
hi 


os blizzard at N. Y. City and in eastern part 

4 ee ors b. , March 11-14. "Rageoe Conkling was 

: @ victim of exposure at N. Y., dying April 18. 

1889 Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria eu Baroness 

Marie eae were found, in his 

hunting lodge at Castle Mi elt. "Jan. 29. 

—— Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2 209 lives lost. 

= World’s Fair, at Paris, May 6-Nov. 6. Eiffel 
: Tower opened (985 . high). 


1890 


1897 


1898 


Lexow State Senate inquiry as to 


ates. 751 
First electrocution for crime in. State. 
The victim was William oer who 


Murdered Matilda Ziegler on Mch. 29; 1889. 
Put to death in the chair at Auburn’ State 
Prison, Aug. 6. 


ug. 
Bilis Island opened as Immigration i Ee and 


Castle Garden a 7 such, Dee. 
Park Place disaster, N. Y., 64 kill See 22. 
Henry L. Norcross, an "Someryi Mass 
threw bomb, with poor aim, at Russell Sage, 
in finantier's office, N. Y. City; he blew 
himself to pieces, Dec. 4. 


Fire destroyed 28 lives at Hotel Royal, N. 


Feb. 6; and 600 at St. John’s, N. F., juiy 8° 


Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 


strikers at _steel mills, Homestead, near: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 7 guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded, 
July 6. The strike had been set for July 3) 
but the mills shut down on July 1; the 
National Guard arrived on July 12 and the 
We and mills were put_under martial law. 
C. Frick wounded at Pittsburgh, July 23, 

i Alexander Berkman, anarchist, who, 
alter a term in prison; married "Emma 
Goldman, 

World's Fair iCoumbian Exposition) at Chi- 
cago, opened May 1; eb at me ms = 
were destroyed by fire on Jan, 


Tornadoes kill 3,000 at Sharloseta, hme 


~~ os the coasts of Louisiana, Aug. 28, and 
ct 


Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 


of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. 

yelee cor- 
ruption at N. Y. bean committee, ded by 
Clarence Lexow, egan examination ot 
witnesses on May 21; last session, Dec. 29; 
report to Legislature on Jan. 18, 1895. 


John Y: McKane, Gravesend (Brooklyn) po- 


litical ‘‘boss," sentenced to 6 years in prison 
for election frauds, Feb, 20. 


Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 etn ee. from 


the mid-West into Washington, A 


Strike of mine workers throughout aps) 


followed by that of of per Car manufac- 
tory workers and then b; 4 order from Eugene 
V. Debs for general strike of American Ry. 
union men; trouble centered at Chicago 
where, after Federal Court had enjoined 
strikers, President Cleveland sent Federal 
troops, July 2. Many died in conflict, vast 
property loss. U.S. troops withdrawn, July 
19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State militia, Aug. 
7, ® day after union called strike off. 

Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec. 23; 
restored to rank, July 12, 1906. 


Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. 


Antonio Maceo, leader of the insurrection, 
was killed in action on Pes. 7, 1896. 


X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roent- 


gen, a German phystelst, who was awarded * 
a Nobel prize in 1901. 
President \ Cleveland appointed Venezuela 
Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, 
e 


paae at Adows, Ethiopia, began on night of 


The Ethiopians under King 
Menelik, took the Italians by surprise. The 
Italians lost 4,600 white and nearly 3,000 
native troops Killed and wounded and more 
than Pett soldiers were capt e 
Ethiopians estimated their tse at_ 3,000 
but the casualties were hizher. General 
Baratieri was tried *b an Italian military 
court and acquitted. but was held incom- 


ten 
oreater New York” Dill “signed May 11; the 
City of Five Boroughs came into corporate 
existence on Jan. 1, 1898. 


The Turkish-Greek War. 


Salomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, 
and two companions, left Dane’s Island, 
Spitzbergen, in a balloon, in July 11, i the 
North Pole, and were not heard of until 
Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains ttied found 
on White ‘Island. Their balloon had 
grounded after drifting 117 miles. 

U.S. battleship Maine blown up in harbor of 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost: followed by 
war between Spain and the United States. 
Di aioe oa —— ie sues ree 

ockade declared. 
an 24, by United 


ot Santiago de rcaney, aus Corvera’s 
Spanish fect destroyed, July 3; Peace pro- 
tocol signed between the United States and 


(1898 . Spain ‘ee: 12; Peace ay 
“P ‘American and Spanish delegates -at Paris, 

f “Dec. 10, the U. S. acquiring the Philippines 

rhs and Puerto Rico. 

—_— ‘Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. 
Curie end G. Bemont. 

1899 Treaty with Spain ratified by U. S. Senate, 
F 


el 
—— Universal Peace Conference at Hague called by 
Czar, May 18. 
--—— The South ‘African War began, Oct 11; Gen. 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith re- 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June 5, 
1900: war ended, May 31, 1902. 
— Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4. On 
. June 12, 1898, Filipinos had ‘declared their 
independence of Spain, and on Sept. 
1898. arevolutionary assembly at Manila had 
“ratified’’ the independence, as representa- 
tives of the Katipunan League built up by 
Andres Bonifacio, Emilio Aguinaldo, Antonia 
Luna and Marcelo del Pilar. Aguinaldo was 
captured on Mch. 23, 1901, and civil govern- 
ment was established by the United States 
on May 3, 1901. W. H. Taft became the 
first civil governor, on July 4, we He first 
Filipino Legislature met on Oct. 1 
i windsor Hotel Fire (N. Y.). March if. 1% lost. 
; 1900 Paris Expositioa opened, April 15. 
4 Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There were 
18,000 marines and sailors—American 
7 Japanese, Russian, British and 


’ __ Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 
wh st lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

"—— The Galveston tornado, Sept. 8:6, 000 lives lost. 
1901 etpenie MI cemsed Railway stock ‘‘corner’’ and 
d panic, M: 

Dan Aimericen Exposition, (Buffalo, N. Y.), 

_ May 1-Nov 
- Marconi pignalied letter ‘‘S'’ across Atlantic 
from England to Poldhu, Newfoundland, 
Dec. 12. First radio message sent in 


Dec., 1902. 
1902 st. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
__ of Mt. Pelee, May 8: about 30,000 lives lost. 
Peary ivenis coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President 
: _ _ Roosevelt's commission. Oct. 23. 
; ie Fire destroy ed 456 buildings at Paterson, N. J., 
i - Feb.; and 115 people at a church, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Sept. 20. 
~Ctiban Republic inaugurated, American occu- 
pation, under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended 
ee. 20; rights and franchises of France in 
_ Panama "Canal bought by U. S., June 28. 
- First International Arbitration Court opened, 
October. 
(Russia) massacre of Jews, April 
_ 19-20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 
700 houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. 
Panama Revolution, Nov. 3; republic recog- 
nized by U. S., Nov. 13. 
“First successful mechanical Sa ees sents as 
the Wright Brothers, Dec. 17. Kill 
Devil Hill, on the North Carniingten pondbast, 
_ 4 miles south of Kitty Hawk. 
pe nee 566 at Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 


he great 1 fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
; dings destroyed. 
- The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. Port 
. hur surrendered to Japanese on San 2, 
= AY 1905, ‘Peace treaty signed at Portsmouth, 
N. H., Sept. 5. 1905. 
<position (Louisiana Purchase) 
_ opened, May 1 


4 ay 1. 
ys —— The United States occupied Panama Canal 


cs ce Zone. 
2 Subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 
1005 Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
—— The Duma, first Russian national parliament, 
Was organized. 
4 "1906 san Francisco earthquake and conflagration: 
«452, lives .were lost; property loss, $350,- 
~ 000,000; April 18-19. On April 17, earth- 
quakes ‘| in Formosa had killed many thou- 
sands; and on Aug. 16, quakes tore down the 
: - City of Valparaiso, Chile, 1,500 lives lost, 
i ~_ $100,000,000 property damage. 
1907 Nd killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaie: 
br a . 14, ‘In that’ mdnth the Italian Vol” 
3 i _ tively active, also the Voleano of Mauna 
oh $ Loa, Hawaii. 
_-—— Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
1908 ae uekes in Sicily and Calabria killed 
Messina partiy destroyed, Dec. 28. 
_ —— Financial panic in the United States. 


Sines Etna and Vesuvius, were destruc- 


sig isa nay] 


fae Baas a ne 
_ 76,483, Messina pat 
909 Louis Bleriot flew across the En 
aa Bs ; bY cee gi ewer Gl miles t2 
uly 2 


— Hudson Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.- ; 


Oct.-N. 


—_— Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Seattle, 


Exposition, . 


1910 wamaaeae killed 1,500 at Cartago, Costa ere 
— Los ee Calif., Times dynamited, Oct. 1. 


1911 U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
to American Tobacco Co.. May 29. 

—— The Italian-Turkish War began, a hee? 29. 


—— Triangle waist factory fire, N. Y., 148 killed, 
March 25, 
— Flood in Yangtse River, China; 100,000 


wned. 

—— C.P. Rogers left N. Y., Sept. 17, in an aeroplane 
and made the first Waa ep teas flight, 
landing at Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 4; actual 
fiying time, 84 hours, 2 minutes. 

—— China proclaimed a republic, Oct. 31. 

1912 War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Mon- 
feneare, ae Servia and Greece, Oct. 


from ar for New ot iceberg off 
Newfoundland coast, April 1 
of whom 103 were women and 53 were chil- 
dren. Passengers and crew had totaled 
2,207. Theship was 882}4 ft. long, and cost 
$7,500,000. 

—— Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated at 
N. Y. City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles 
Becker, ‘“‘Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz, ‘‘Lefty 
Louie" Rosenberg, ‘““Whitey Lewis’’ Seiden- 
shner, and ‘“‘Dago Frank”’ Cirofici were con- 
victed of the murder and executed, at Sing 
Sing— Becker, uA July 30, 1915; the others 
on April 13, 1914 


1913 Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 
lives lost.. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
—— Pence Palace at Hague dedicated. 


1914 World War began in Europe. Archduke 
Francis of Austria and wife assassinated at 
poraiey Bosnia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) 
Gavriio Princip, a Serb sae Austria 
ac war on Serbia, July 28 
invaded France at Cirey, Russian troops 
invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans en- 
tered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expeditionary 
Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans 
occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared 
war on Japan, Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded 
and damaged, Aug. 25; Germans under von 
Hindenburg, Ludendort, Hoffman and 
Francois, defeated Russians under Samsonov, 


at Tannenberg. in East Prussia, Aug. 26-31. 


Steen Me ed himself. One of the 
Russian armies, under Rennenkanpf, fied. 
Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6-10, rmans 
occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De Wet's re- 
bellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; Japanese 
capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 
Ypres, Nov. 9;' German’ cruiser Emden 
destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 


—— United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 


Mex., April 21. 


1915 British ase victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official Aibmarine 
“blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; 
British ‘‘Orders in Council’ to prevent com- 
modities reaching or leaving Germany, 
March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, “April 
22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30; on May 1, a German submarine 
fired on and hit with’a torpedo a ship called 
the Gulflight, which was American-owned 
and was flying the American flag. Two 
members of the crew, both Americans, died 
as a ult of this attack; Italy renounces 
treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4; steamshi 
Lusitania s by German submarine o 
Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 7; 1,195 lives 
lost, of which 124 were Americans. ‘The sub- 

e was the U-20, commanded by Ngee 
Schweiger. The identity of the shi 
not known to pee on the submarine, ee 
stated at Berlin, in May, 1935, by Car ot. 
Karl Scherb, the ‘officer who first sighted thé 
_ British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, 
he said; steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19: 
Allied forces land at Salonica, Oct. 


Nurse Cavell shot at Brussels, Oct. 12. Be 4 


a 
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Memorable Dates; 753. 


1915 ieee killed 29,978 in central Italy, Jan. 
— Panama-Pagific International Exposition open- 


(San Francisco), Feb. 20; the Panama- 
California Exposition was held at San Diego. 


1916 Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28: rebel 


rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir 
Roger Casement was hanged, Aug. 3): the 
German submarine, Deutschland arrived at 
Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on her second trip she 
reached New London, Conn, Nov. 1): naval 
battle off Jutland, May 31; Third Battle of 
Ypres, June 2; sinking of British be a4 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (1 

sailors saved), by German mine in Orkneys, 
Scotland, June ~5: Battle of Somme, July 
1-10; Second Battle of Somme, July 14 
Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, July 27; David 
Lloyd George became British Premier, 
oe oe Wilson's peace note published, 

ec. 


—— Gregory Rasputin, the ‘Mad Monk,” killed at 
ingrad. 


Petrograd (Len ). in Dec. He exercised, 
it was alleged, mesmeric influence over the 
Czar and Czarina, one or both. 


—— Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho 


Villa (Doroteo Arango), March 9; Pershing 
entered Mexico nt as Villa, March 15; 
os at Parral, Mexico, April 12; agreement, 


24. Villa was ambushed and killed on 
July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. 


—— Bomb hurled at Preparedness Day paraders 


at San Francisco killed 10, wounded 40, 
July 22, at 2:06 p.m. The explosion oc- 
curred on the west side of Steuart St*, a 
few feet from the corner of Market St. 
James Rolph, Jr., was Mayor and was a 
marcher in the parade. The unions had 
refused to take part. Thomas J. Mooney, a 
labor organizer, Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. 
Billings, a shoe worker, Israel Weinberg and 
Edward D. Nolan were arrested and in- 
dicted for the murder of one of the victims. 
Billings was sentenced to life imprisonment; 
Mooney was sentenced to death; Mrs. Mooney 


free without a trial. President Woodrow 
Wilson interceded for Mooney and on Nov. 
28, 1918, the latter’s sentence was commuted 
to life im onment, after the California 
Supreme Court had refused a new trial. 
In 19382 (April 21), Gov. Rolph refused to 
pardon Mooney. 


— Black Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey 


City, July 30; 2 killed. $22,000,000 loss. 


1917 German. 1 unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, Pep. = Oi 


nited States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 


th : 
abdicated, March 15; first American troops 
landed in France, June 26; Russia 

claimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War by airplane 
bomb (ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimons, M.R.C.) 
after U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch 
dancer fae SRY. shot in France by firing 


under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia 
Nov. 7; Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; 
United States declared a state of war existed 
with Austria, Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, 
Dec. 9; U. S. Govy’t took over control of 
railroads, Dec. 28. 


— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a muni- 


tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that id in ruins one-third of the city; 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000 houses, with ' $20,000,000 


damage. 
— The 18th hibition) Amendment to the 


Constitution was submitted to the States 
by Congress on Dec. 18. .The first State 
CRatssissippd ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and 
on Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebraska) 
ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 


f State, Jan. 29, 1919, it be- 
the Secretary 0: a Rant cenae date, 


It was not ratified ey Connect: 
and Rhode Island. The Vo Me 


as passed by 
9, and went in effect 
i 933, sii 5 pil paced ee 
. 22,1 , 9 a 'y. 
oe Moo : f sapending the Volstead Pro- 


hibition Enforcement Act, to legalize 3.2 
per cent. beer and wine. The Act went into 
effect on April 7, 1933. The wg Aa of the 
21st Amendment (repealing the 18th Amend- 
Fre etd States was proclaimed in force 


1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 


speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
on the one side, and Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey on the 
other, March 3; peace signed _ between 
Germany and Finland, March 7; Battle 
of the Somme, March 21. to April 6; Paris 
bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces 
raid Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro- 
German plot discovered in Ireland, Sinn 
Fein leaders arrested, May 17; Battle of 
the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Fifth All Russian 
Congress of Soviets adopted a written con- 
stitution of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. July 10, and put in opera- 
tion without a popular vote or referendum. 


—— Czar Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alex- 


andra; the daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie 
(Anastasia?); the son, Alexis; Prince Dol- 
gorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a‘ lady-in-waiting and 
& nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders at 
Ekaterinburg, July 16; at Perm, also, July 
12, the Bolshevists assassinated the Czar’s 
brother. Grand Duke Michael, and ‘at 
Alapalievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, they 
killed the Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhailo- 
viten, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan Con- 
stantinovich. An alleged survivor of the 
massacre, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
youngest daughter of the Czar, was brought 
to the U.8., in 1930. by the Princess Xenia 
of Greece. She called herself Mme. Anastasia 
Nikolaevna Tschaikowsky. German retreat 
across the Marne begins, July 19; Battle of 
St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States troops 
take St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20 to Nov. 11; Franco- 
American attack in onne, Sept. 26; 
British attack breaks Hindenburg line, Sept. 
27; Bulgaria signs armistice and surrenders, 
Sept. 29; Ferd d of Bulgaria abdicates, 
Oct. 5; United States troops capture St. 
Etienne, Oct. 6 


—— Three French soldiers, Corporals Rene Beaufils 


and Jean Durocq, and Machine Gunner 
Pierre Seyler, were the last lives lost in 
France in the World War: They fell at 
Dom-le-Mesnil, on the Meuse, one minute 
before the bugles sounded ‘‘Cease firing’ at 
11 A. M., Nov. 11, 1918. 


—— Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 


croy, Oct, 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
and Lille. Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wilson’s terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 
27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; 
Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Budapest, 
and Republic of German Austria in Vienna, 
Noy. 1: Austria accepts truce terms, Nov. 
4; United States troops reach Sedan, 
Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a_ republic, 
Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 9; he 
flees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice in_ 
World War signed at Senlis, Nov. 11; 
German fleet surrenders to British, Nov. 
21; United States troops enter Mainz, 
Dec. 6; American troops crossed Rhine, 


Dec. 13. 

— Explosion of chemical —— near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., killed May 18. 

“+ _Malbone St. Tunnel rail (Brooklyn) wreck, 97 


killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 


1919 Peace Conference opened informally at Paris, 


Jan. 12; formally inaugurated at Versailles, 
Jan. 18; treaty signed at Versailles, June 
28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
Germany and the Allied Powers; Presi- 


King George, 
taly, Oct. 7; oy 
France, Oct. 13, and by Japan, Oct. 27; 


4 th, Englan May 31: Harry 
ral Hayker pera “Grieve fell in 
mid-ocean on an attempted ht, May 
18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but 
were rescued; John Alcock and A. a 


1919 Brown made, June 14-15, a 


flight from Newfoundland to id “Yokoh: 
. Britigh dirigible balloon, R-34, r oe 
_ jJand, July 2, and descended in Mineola, | —— th § Hi 


LL. 1, July 6. It left for England, July 10, | 
and arrived there July 13. The U. 8S. trans- 
continental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct, 8-18, was won 
by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex. 
Pearson. 
— The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
"measure to conserve grain during the war, 
was enacted in November, 1918, and became u 
5 effective June 30, 1919. General of Reparation Payments. 

—— Steel workers strike all over U. S., beginning | —— N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, _ 19, 
* Sept. 22; railway strike in England began kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert 
~ Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. S. began Franks, 13, at Chicago, May 22; they pleaded 

# strike, Oct. 31. guilty, July 21, and were sentenced to prison 
1920 The League of Nations came automatically for life. Loeb was killed by a fellow convict, 


Jan. 28, 1936. 
into existence under the Versailles (World The Prince of Wales began his, Anibriéan tour 


at N. Y., Aug. 29; and left there for England, 


_ 


_ War) Peace Treaty when representatives of 

Lae pevions met ae Vecrage eas apr 10 ane eae 
‘an the organization. e first Assembly - 20- 

Mat in November: that year, when delegates The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 

from 42 countries elected 6 others to admis- richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; 


aes San Laken Ne, SSR Ae 
a i K c, ti ay- reache: akehurst, N. J., 9: 5 
Frederic ae earner er eee Niass, "was |1925 A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
_- robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola . Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 


Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, anarchists 3,800 and destroyed property valued at 

from Italy, were convicted, July 14, 1921, G $10,000,000. 

of the murder of Parmenter ana were |—— 2U0 were killed by the explosion of bombs in 
executed Aug. 23, 1927. the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, at the 

International Court of Justice adopted by funeral of Gen. Georghieff, who was as- 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. sassinated April 14. 


ear} Hee: es xd 
_ —— The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, and caused 
=f __, ta women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. $50,000,000 property loss, May 23. 

 —— Wall St., N. bomb explosion, killed 30; |—— The U. S. war fleet visited Australia and New 


in: 100 2,000,000 damage, Sevt..16. Zealand in July-Oct. 
EL aL $ oh She The 2 Nine Power Treaties of the Washington 

Arms Conferencé were ratified at Washington 

by the U._S., France, Japan, Italy, Great 

Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium and 

5 The TB Ne Ny flgid dirigtble airshi 

'and German representatives; was ratified ¢ U. 8. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shenan- 

Sept. 17 by the German Naitonal Council; doah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., on 

‘ratified by the United States Senate (66 Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn to 

to 20) on Oct. 18. pieces at 5 A. M., Sept..3, by a thunder squall 

America’s Unknown Soldier was buried at while passing over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew 

Arlington National Cemetery, near Wash- were killed, including Lieut. Com. Zachary 
ington, Nov. 11 Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 

—— Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Noy. 

They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, at London, Dec. 1. 
They went into effect on Sept. 14, 1926. 
1926 The anthracite coal strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1925, was secretly settled, at Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18. i 
—— A general British strike, due to coal miners, 
strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 
eo enti Lesion ay ae ealled off May 12, 
ut the coal nm { 

_ and stole 4 sacks of registered mail, con- |____ The Senquicontenfital cen By agers 
taining $1,454,129, of which $100,000 was delphia, opened. May 31. . It closed Nov. 30. 
Gash or negotiable securities. They escaped, |___ 9] were killed, 80 buildings wrecked, and $85,- 
but were caught and convicted, and on Aug. 0UU,0U0 of ‘property and ammumiti nes = 
23,1922, were sentenced to 25 vears in the Birdy Od. Dy odoladloresandentce sneha 
Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. They es- ning struck the navy munitions reservations 

ed, on Mch. 27, 1923. Anderson, at the at Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10. 


Fg ee ee ee Pe 


Mees 


i 


, —— The Assembly of the League of Nations, at 
eee inate komt Genova, “Sept. 8, unanimousiy admitted 
926. He had been convicted of killing a Germany to the League and to a permanent 
policem an in a store robbery at New Britain Council seat and increased the non-permanent 
ip < . members of the Council from 6 te 9. 
imitation of Armaments Conference met at 


Washington, . 11, 1921-Feb. " -—-— A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 
oe, Nov, Oyen sek bas \ the east coast of Florida, and into reas 


1922 oof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
Geseraed ek Waskineton, BG, So Glan teen and Mississippi, Sept. 18. killing 372: 
i, dnjurles, Jan. 28, secre woe ear gene families Hye lest 
- Dirizibl Ligon! Rom eless. 5, homes were destroyed. 
a 3 ee reitte erie AO a eee The greatest damage was at Miami and its 
Bees cnctste " descending’ at Hampton, Va.: suburbs, Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 
nt oa' died hens juries, Feb. 21. . Dania and Hialeah, where the dead numbered 


250. 110 bodies were found at Moore Haven. 


_—- The Portuguese aviators, Admiral Gago ; 
Coutinho and Commander Saccadura Chorat In the Bahamas, at Turks’ and Caicos 
aot Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, arriving at Islands 17 were killed; over10 died at Bimini. 
_ Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19; with stops | —— A hurricane killed over 600 at Havana and other 
at Cape Verde and Natal, covering 4,293 pace in Cuba, Oct. 20. On the Isle of 
nautical miles. This was the first airplane es, 40 were killed. 
_erossing of the South Atlantic. 1927 600 U. S. marines and several war vessels were 
. §. Army’s largest “blimp’’ balloon, C-2, - ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to protect 
destroyed, Oct. 17, at San Antonio, Tex., by American interests. The marines were with- { 


~ ‘trish’ Pree State established, D mil war ln -Ctuina @ 
- Trist established, Dec. 6. —-— Civil war in China caused over 400 Briti: 
Fourteen republics of Russia combined, in con- troops to be landed at Biowhal Gar eH 
-. vention at Moscow, as the Union of Soviet 1,200 U.S. marines got there on March 5, and > 
r Socialist’ Republics, Dec. 20. Included were Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and Holland — 
ih the White Russian, the Ukrainian, and the ut over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At Nanking, 
ie _. _ Trans-Caucasian Soviet Republics. arch 23, Cantonese troops shelled the burn: 
j 1923 ere and Belgian troops began occupation ing Standard Oil plant, and killed several — 


the Ruhr, Jan. 11. foreigners, including Dr. J. E. Williams of 


Pe ee ee a) 
‘) Ms 
Bai 


1927 oN cho! O., Vice President, of Nanking Uni- 


- —— The U. 8S. Supreme Court voided thé Doheny 
leases Feb. 28. President Coolidge can- 
celled the Naval Reserve oil leases, March 17. 

—— Albert Snyder, art editor of “Motor Boating,” 
was killed, March 20, at his home, Queens 
Village, L. 1., N. Y. His wife, Ruth Brown 
Snyder, and her lover, Henry Judd Gray, 
married, .2 corset salesman, of BE. Orange, 
N. J., confessed, and were convicted, May 9. 
of murder. They were executed at Sing 
Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 

—— Floods in the Mississippi River and its lower 
branches began early in April and for six 
weeks inundated 20,000 square miles in Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. The property loss was 
put at $270,000,000; over 4,400,000 acres of 
crops were destroyed, also 25,000 horses, 
50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 1,300 sheep, and 
1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons were made 
for a time homeless, and several hundred were 
drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 in Illinois, 
April 19, and 250 on May 9 in Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Texas and Wyoming. 

—— Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his mono- 
plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped off, May 
10, at San Diego, Calif. He reached St. 
Louis May 11; left there May 12 and landed 
the same day at Mineola, N. Y. He left 
there on May 20, reached Paris May 21, flew 
to Brussels, May 28; Brussels to London, May 
29; England back to Paris, June 3; Paris to 
Cherbourg, June 4, where he boarded the 
U. 8, Navy Cruiser, Memphis, on the deck of 
which was the boxed-up Spirit of St. Louis. 
The ship arrived on June 10 at the Virginia 
Capes; Lindbergh was welcomed June 11, by 
President Coolidge, at Washington, at New 
York City on June 13 by Mayor J. J. Walker 
and Gov. A. E. Smith; he returned to Wash- 
ington and on June 16 flew his Spirit of St. 
Louis to Mineola, N. Y., and was welcomed at 
Brooklyn. On June 17 he flew to St. Louis. 
Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) he flew from 
Washington, non-stop, to Mexico City, 
thence to Panama and South America, and 
to St. Louis. In 1931-32, he and his wife 
flew to Ottawa, thence to Alaska, Japan, 
and China. In 1933 (July-Dec.) the couple 
toured in their plane Greenland, western 
eRe, upper South America and the West 

ies. 


—— A tornado at St. Louis killed 87, injured 1,500, 
and destroyed 1,000 houses, Sept. 29. 

—— Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and lasting 
several days, devastated the river valleys of 
New England, particularly in Vermont, and 
the Canadian Province of Quebec. Over 120 
persons were killed in Vermont. 

1928 Pan-American Conference, at Havana, Cuba; 
opened by President Coolidge, Jan. 16; 
adjourned Feb. 20. 

— Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, and 
Radék exiled by the Soviets trom White 
Russia, Jan. 16. 

— The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away. 

— A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, iy it 12-17, killing 60 on the Lee- 


cultural and industrial development, 


Oct. 1. 

~—— The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo 
Eckener, with crew of 38, and 20 passengers, 
left Friedrichshafen, Germany, on Oct. 11 


— Soviet Russia inaugurated the Five-Year Plan 
at 


Oct. 29 and reac Friedrichshafen on 
Oct. 31. 


— Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was shot at 
rot . City, Nov. 4, and died Nov. 6. 

—— U.S. President-elect Herbert Hoover, wife and 

Be a tour of Latin America. They 

eft edro, 

Maryland, on Petes on Nov. 26 they visited 


, Dec. 16; boarded the battleship Utah 
thore on’Dec. 18; at Rio de Janeiro on Dec. 


Memorable, Dates.\; 755 


-. 21, leaving there on Dee. 23, reaching Norfolk 
929. 


1929 


Teg ee on ee 6. 1 

e Jones Law, an amendment making more 
drastic the National Prohibition Act, was 
= by the Senate 65 to 18, on Feb. 19; 

y the House, 283 to 90 on Feb. 28, and 
approved by President Coolidge on March 2. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was re- 
created under the name of the State of 
Vatican City, under the terms of three docu- 
ments signed at Rome, Feb. 11, by Premier 
Mussolini ‘for Italy and by the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, for Pius XI. 
They went into effect May 7. 

In Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. Esco- 
bar began in March. Roman Catholic leaders 
Say 4008 lea, “i000 wounded tae 

lay; < 5 a wounded; | 
$50,000,000. or 

Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from X-ray 
total Bab tere ee tore 124 at the 

‘leveland, O., nie Hospital of Dr. George 
W. Crile, May 15. = 


Settlement of the dispute between Chile and ~ 


Peru over the provinces of Tacna and Arica 
was announced by President Hoover on the 
basis of awarding Tacna to Peru and Arica 
to Chile. The treaty was signed at Lima, 
on June 3. 

A revolt of convicts in Clinton State Prison, 
Dannemora, N. Y., on July 22, led to the 
killing of 3 by guards; part of the plant was 
burned. 

President Hoover, on July 24, proclaimed 
the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty in effect 
(at 1:22 P. M.) under which 62 leading powers 
pledge themselves to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

At the State Prison at Auburn, N. Y., on July 
28, the convicts rioted, seized the prison 
arsenal and distributed arms. Guards, 
state troopers and militiamen, drove the 
prisoners to cover with machine guns, rifles 
and tear bombs. The damage to property 
was $450,000 Two prisoners were killed. 

The Graf-Zeppelin dirigible balloon, with 20 
passengers, left Friedrichshafen,Germany, on 
Aug. 14 and went east around the world, 


over Russia, and Asia, at Tokio (Aug. 19). 


over the Pacific at Los Angeles (Aug. 26); 
at Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. 29). She had left 
Lakehurst on Aug. 8. She left there on Sept. 
1, and landed at Fredrichshafen on Sept. 4. 
She made another trip in 1930. 

A mutiny, on Oct. 3, of convicts at the Colorado 
State Penitentiary, at Canon City, lasted un- 
til Oct. 4, when the four leaders of the revolt 
killed themselves and the rest surrendered. 
Seven guards and five felons were killed. The 
chapel, mess hall, and two cell-houses were 


burned. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was found guilty in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia of accepting a bribe 
of $100,000 from Edward L. Doheny in the 
leasing of the Elks Hills naval oil reserve 
during the Haraing Administration. He 
was sentenced, on Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine 
= uF th in prison, which he entered July 

Late in October the ae of stocks began to 
go downwards, and this movement at New 
York and elsewhere continued through the 
rest of the year, with occasional brief rallies, 
Declines in stock values up to the end of 1929 
totaled $15,000,000,000. It was testified in 
1932 before a U. 8. Senate Committee that 
the 1929-1931 stock losses affected 25,000,000 
persons, and totaled $50,000,000,000. 

The Atlantic coast, from NY. City north- 
ward to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia was 
shaken, on Nov. 18, by an earthquake. A 
tidal wave swept the south coast of the 
Burin Peninsula, Newfoundland, drowning 
over 40 persons. 

Commander Richard E. Byrd started from 
his base, Little America, in the Antarctic, at 
3.29 (10.29 p.m. New York time), Nov. 28. 
on a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and 
back, with Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold I. 
June as radio operator, and Capt. neice 
C. McKinly as photographer, in the tri- 
motored airplane he took to the Antaretic. 
The party got back on Nov. 29, at 5.10 p.m, 
(N. ¥ time), and reported that they reached 
the Pole on Nov. 29, about 8.55 a.m. (N. Y; 
time), dropped a U, 8. flag there (it was 16 
below zero); circled over the polar plateau, 
and, on at ge ek landed once in 
the mountains to el, 

Following a strike, on Dec. 4, at the Customs 
oMmee, 0. S. Marines declared martial law in 


Port-au-Prince, and at Cape Haitien, Hait: 


6, marines killed 5 and wounded 20 in a force 
‘ of 1,500 peasants advancing on Aux Cayes. 
_—— Long-term armed felons in the State Prison 
j at Auburn, N. Y., captured Warden Edgar 
S. Jennings and several guards. on Dec. 11. 
: Six of the convicts were shot to death. George 
7 A. Durnford, principal keeper, was killed. 
a 1930 Floods and rains in the valley of the River 
a Tarn in Southern France, Mch. 5, killed over 
Bae 400, and destroyed 4,000 homes, and also 
_ other structures, mostly at Montauban and 
at Moissac. 
—— Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. 
—— The London Naval Reduction Treaty was 
signed there, April 22. The Senate ratified 
the treaty on July 21, and the President 
signed it on July 22. It was proclaimed by 
_--__ President Hoover in effect on Jan. 1, 1931. 
— The Allied Reparation Commission established 
. under the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to collect the war indemnity from 
Germany, ended its labors at a meeting at 
Paris, May 17. The termination of its 
existence came simultaneously with the 
hae conclusion of the Dawes plan regime and the 
Bars official commencement of the Young plan. 
— A son was born, June 22, at Englewood. N. J. 
to Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh, at 
the home of the latter’s father, Dwight W. 
Morrow. U. S. Ambassador to Mexico. 
The infant was named Charles Augustus 
ie Lindbergh, Jr. 
—— The Bolivian government was overthrown. 
ea June 22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., Aug. 
arty _ 22-27; the Argentine Govt., Sept. é; the 
Brazil Govt., Oct. 24. 
— The last French soldiers of the army of occu- 
i pation at the Kehl bridge head of the Rhine 
were withdrawn, June 28, to Strasbourg, 
and Baden was entirely freed. Evacuation 
‘ ‘of the Rhineland was completed on June 30. 
—— An earthquake in southern Italy killed over 
- -1,475, on July 22, injured thousands, de- 
_ gtroyed over 5,000 houses and other buildings, 
4 with $5.000,000 loss of property. 
— A hurricane, on Sept. 3, struck the City of Santo 
‘ Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 were 
killed, 6,000 injured, with damages estimated 
at $40,000,000. More than 20,000 were 
made homeless. In the Island of Dominica 
a 120 were killed. 
_ —— The B itish $5.000.000 dirigible balloon. R-101, 
Jaa FY built in 1929, largest in the world; on Oct. 5, 
_ hit a wooded hill, crashed, exploded, and 
ave burned uy, near Allone, France, on the way 
’ Jae (London) Croydon to India; 47 were 


— In Belgium, in the Valley of the Meuse, be- 
Bui - tween Liege and Huyann, dense fog, on Dee. 
vy 5, killed 75 persons and many cattle. 

—— The Bank of United States, at N. Y. City, was 
-——- elosed, Dee. 11, by the State authorities. 
1931 The Panama Republic’s government, headed by 

uae Te! - H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 were 
i ‘a led. Jan. 2. 

—— Constitutional guarantees were restored, Fen. 
‘ 8, in Spain. They had been suspended by 
Premier Rivera on Sept. 23, 1923; the na- 
tional election was held on April 12; King 
Alfonso fled from Madrid on April 14; and 
a republic was proclaimed; a new Parliament 
was elected on June 28, and Alcalé Zamora 
____was chosen president of the republic. 
The Peru Government was upset by 
revolution, on Mch. 1; that of Chile, on 
__ July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 
- Earthquakes killed 1,000 at Managua, Nicar- 

agua, Mch. 31, and destroyed many buildings. 
The King and Queen of Siam and party arrived 

at Victoria, B. C., on April 16; on April 22 
i haacsy they settled at Scarborough, near N. Y. City, 
8 a and the King had a cataract remoyed from 
Y, his eye, on May 10; they left on July 28 for 
aye _ _ Canada and Siam, 
_ -— Presicent Hoover, on June 20, proposed a 1-year 
Pee moratorium on intergovernmental debts, to 
Pads begin July 1. This took effect. 
_ -—— A tidal wave on Sept. 10 killed 1,200 at Belize, 
yf __. British Honduras, and wrecked buildings. 
ts Great Britain, on Sept. 21, suspended the gold 


i 
ay 
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. . standard for 6 months. She was followed by 
‘ Denmark, on Sept. 28, and Finland on Oct. 
ne © +. 12; Japan, Dec, 13. 
_ —— Jack (Legs) Diamond, was assassinated at 
hips fe lbany, N. Y., Dec. 8, a day after his ac- 
aT Lee quittal of kidn»pping. 
1932 Beebe ce nehe a, a ee ay 28 ete at 
; ou & cnarge of attacking the wif 
of Lieut. Thes. H. Massie, a naval officer 


500 more marines were sent to Haiti: on Dec. | d 


7 fs 7, 
on. the U. 8. N. receiving ship, - 
kidnapped and slain, Jan. 8, af 
in the case had disagreed. _ pals 
—— At Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, on Jan. 15, — 

slew a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo 
Minakami. This was the first of a series 
of troubles which led, on Jan. 27, to the ~ 
landing of Japanese marines, and warfare. — 
— The Spanish Parliament, Jan. 19, by_ decree 
dissolved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 
—— Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months 
old (porn at Englewood, N. J., June 22 
1930), was kidnapped, between 8 and 10 
p.m., Mech. 1, from the new Lindbergh 
home near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland 
Mountain region, northwest of Princeton. 
The body, reduced almost to a skeleton, 
was found on May 12, in a thicket near a 
roadway, less than 5 miles from the babe’s 
home, and between Hopewell and Prince- 
ton. The discovery was made by a negro 
teamster who had stopped his wagon and 
had stepped into the woods on an errand. 
Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. Lind- 
bergh, had paid $50,000 in Bronx Borough. 
to an alleged agent of the kidnappers, and 
Gaston B. Means, Washington, had _ col- 
lected $100,000 from Mrs. Evelyn Walsh 
McLean, on his promise to restore the 
Lindbergh baby. Means was sent to prison. 
On Sept. 19, 1934, Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 
35, married, father of a baby boy, carpenter, 
paroled German convict who had entered 
the United States unlawfully, at N. Y. City, 
in 1923. was arrested near his home in the 
Wakefield section of the Bronx, after he had 
passed a ransom banknote at a gasoline 
filling station; over $14,000 of the ransom 
money was found hidden in his garage. 
He was indicted in the Bronx on Sept. 26, on 
an extortion charge; on Oct. 8 he was in- 
dicted in Hunterdon County, N. J., on a 
burglary-murder charge; on Jan. 3, 1935, he 
was put to trial at Flemington and was 
identified by Col. Lindbergh, by Condon and 
others; a part of the kidnap ladder was 
sworn to have come from his attic; he denied 
his guilt under oath and testified he got the 
Transom money from the late Isidor Fisch. 
The jury, on which several women served, 
convicted Hauptmann on Feb. 13, and 
Supreme Court Justice T. W. Trenchard 
sentenced him to die in the week of Mch. 2. 
An appeal was taken to the State Court of 
Errors and Appeals, which sustained the 
conviction. The U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to interfere. Governor Harold G, 
Hoffman gave Hauptmann a month’s re- 
prieve, characterizing the trial at Fleming- 
ton as unfair, and adding that such a crime 
suggested an accomplice. The State Board 
of Pardons refused to commute the sentence, 
He was executed on April 3, 1936. 
Congress, Meh. 2, passed a joint. resolution 
proposing to the States an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, under which Con- 
gress would meet each year on Jan. 3, and 
the terms of the President and Vice-Presi- z 
dent would begin on Jan. 20. It was adopted 
2 by me otetens 
var Kreuger, 52, unmarried, Swedish “match 
eine.” shot himself to death, Mch. 12, at 
Ss. 
Revolution in Chile, June 4, 
In a bloodless revolution, Siam turned from an 
absolute to a limited monarchy, June 24. 
Zachary S. Reynolds, 20, a son of R. J. 
Reynolds, cigarette manufacturer, was 
found shot to death, July 6, at his home, 
Winston-Salem, N, C. His bride, Libby 
Holman, actress, and his chum, Albert 
Walker, were indicted on a ebarge of mur- 
der, but the indictments were dismissed ~ 
for lack of proof. 
—— The Lausanne Reparstions Conference ad- 
journed, July 9, after agreeing that Ger- 
Many can settle in full for $714,000,000. 
A treaty was signed at Washington between 
Canada and the United States, July 18, for 
the proposed development of the Si. Law- 
rence waterway into an ocean lane and 
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‘1982 inquiry into the 
had been a witn 


city, government. Walker 
ess before that committee. 


—— An army revolt in Cuba caused President 


Machado, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos 


—— At Poona, India, Mahatma Ganda fasted Cespedes became Provisional President, Au 
Sept. 20-26, until the caste Hindus and the 13; but another army revolt, Sept. 8, put 
‘untouchables” agreed to united electorates Ramon Grav San Martin in the presidency. 


1933 


in the provincial legislatures. 


— passing over the Virgin Isiands, where 


5 persons were killed, a hurricane ripped 
across Puerto Rico, Sept. 27, killing 245, 
injuring 3,329; destroying 36,249 buildings, 
damaging 30,046; and leaving over 41,000 
onan in need of food; property loss, 


* s 


Earthquakes on Dec. 26 killed 70,000 persons 


in the Kaoti district of the northwest Prov- 
ince of Kansu, China. 


The U. S. Marines withdrew from Nicaragua 


on Jan. 2, and on Feb 2, Gen. Sandino ended 
his RePHEOe and made up with the Govern- 
ment. 


An epidemic of “bank holidays” in the United 


States began on Feb. 14, in Michigan, when 
Gov. W. A. Comstock ordered all banks in 
that State closed for 8 days. All banks in 
the United States were closed by proclama- 
tion of President Roosevelt beginning on 
March 6. The Stock and Commodity Ex- 
c! at New York City and elsewhere 
also closed, beginning March 6, and reopened 
mostly on March 15. The banks reopened, 
such i were fit, gradually, from March 9, 
onward. 


The movement to collect hoarded gold from 


the people commenced early in March, Con- 
gress on the 9th, in special session, granting 
the President dictatorial power over all forms 
of money. A presidential ban on gold exports, 
began on April 19. On June 5 the President 
signed an Act of Co outlawing the gold- 
payment clause in all monies, and other pub- 
lic and private contracts. In October the 
Government commenced to buy domestic 
and foreign gold above the market price, for 
the purpose of raising commodity prices. 


Minnesota, on Feb. 24, banned mortgage fore- 


closures on farms and homes. The movement 
spread to other States. The Minnesota action 
was sustained by the U. 8. Supreme Court in 
a 5-to-4 decision. 


—— The German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, 


at Berlin, was destroyed on Feb. 27 by fire. 
The Supreme Court found Marinus van der 
Lubbe, a young Dutch Communist, guilty. 
and he was beheaded on Jan. 10, 1934, at 
Leipzig, in Saxony. 


1934 


He resigned on Jan. 15, 1934, and the Junta 
— in Carlos Hevia, who was succeeded on 
an. 18 by Col. Carlos Mendieta. 

After conferences at the White House with 
Maxim M., Litvinoff, USSR Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, President Roosevelt, on Nov. 
16, declared renewal of normal diplomatic 
relations between the United States and 
Soviet Russia. The first ambassador, Alex- 
ander Troyanoysky, presented his credentials 
on Jan. 7, 1934, at the White House. 

Clyde Barrow, 28, on Jan. 16, with a machine 


gun, wounded two guards at the Eastham . 


(Tex.) State Prison Farm, and liberated 
Raymond Hamilton and four other convicts. 
On May 23, Barrow and his girl chum, 
Bonnie Parker, 23, were shot to death near 
Arcadia, La., by officers of the law. 

On Jan. 16, Edward G. Bremer, 37, was kid- 
napped for $200,000 at St. Paul, Minn. 
aN was released on Feb. 7, at Rochester, 


Minn. 

On Jan. 25, at Tucson, Ariz., police captured 
John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, together with 
$36,000 in money, and they were returned 
to jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, Ind., and 
the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
Negro felon, Herbert’ Youngblood, escaped 
from the Crown Point Prison on March 3. 
Dillinger was shot to death on July 22, 
outside a movie house, Lincoln Ave., Chicago, 
by U. S. Dept. of Justice agents. Young- 
blood was shot to death, Mch. 16, at Port 


Huron, Mich. 


Jan. 31, The U. 8. Government reduced the 


dollar's gold weight from 25.8 grains to 
15.5/21 grains 9/10 fine, making its’ gold 
value 59.06+ per cent of the par fixed by 
the 1900 Act. 


Feb. 19, U. 8. cancelled all air mail contracts, 


arried the air mail for 3% 
losing a dozen officers in plane 
accidents 


In Austria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Social 


Democrat uprising at Vienna, Ling and other 
places cost 100 lives, with 300 wounded. 


Feb. 17, Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, 


noted mountain climber, was killed by falling 
from a cliff overlooking the River Meuse, 


Earthquakes in Southern California on Mch. 10, 
at Long Beach and near by, killed 130 persons 
and caused $50,000, damage. 

The U. S. Navy dirigible balioon, Akron, was 


east of Namur. 
Mch. 6, Dr. Alice L. Wynekoop, 63, was con- 
victed, at Chicago, of the murder of her son’s 
Mrs. Rheta Gardner Wynekoop, 22, 


beaten down in a storm, on April 4, off 
at, N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, 
inciu Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, the 
Aviation Chief. 


—— The World. Economic Conference opened, at 


London, June 12, but came to naught. 


Spain, by Parliamentary edict, on May 17, 
disestab d 


lished the church and became a lay 


State, 


—— The Century of Progress Exposition opened, at 


Chicago, on May 27, and closed at midnight 
of Nov. 12, but reopened in 1934. 


— The U. S. Congress, on June 13, passed the 


Kidnappin 
foe) 


National Industrial Recovery Act (signed 
June 16) haere et il ag ay eee yee 
justment Act ae ay gave - 
: ° culture and industry. 


at Albany, July 7, of John J. 
0. ,_ Jr., was followed by that of 
Charles F. Urschel (July 23, Oklahoma City) ; 


, Chicago; and others. At 
Paco oces rer ti ay Brook L. Hart, a 


26, 
the 


e pact_was 


wife, 
Nov. 21, 1933, and was sentenced, Mch. 
24, to a 25-yr. prison term. 


Mech. 22, U. S. Congress granted Philippine 


independence, later ratified by the Philippine 
Legislature, effective in 1945 or soon there- 


after. 
April 265, June Robles, 6, kidnapped at Tucson, 


Ariz.; rescued in the desert 10 miles away, on 
May 14. 


April 27, at Buenos Aires, the Argentine, anti- 


war pact, previously agreed on at the Pan- 
American conference at Montevideo, was 
signed by the United States, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, onduras, WNicar: 7 
Panama and Venezuela. It was signed on 
Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, at Rio. 


May 10, drought and dust storms in the U. 8. 
id 


mid-West are destroying winter wheat. 


Longshoremen and ay igre laborers began 


strikes on the U. S. Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts, marked by violence and fatalities. 


A general strike of union workers was 


* started on July 16, at San Francisco, but 


quickly fizzled: the dock strikes practically 
ended by arbitration on July 29. 


May 26, the Century of Progress Exposition 


at Chicago, reopened; closed Oct. 31. 


May 29, The Treaty of Relations between the 
United 


States of America and the Republic of 
Cuba was signed, abrogating the Treaty of 
Relations concluded between the United 
States and Cuba on May 22, 1903. It 
was ratified May 31, by the Vs 8. Senate and 
was put into force on June 9. 


— May 31, The U. 8, Grand Fleet of 81 warships 


d 35,000 officets and men entered New 
York Harbor for the first time in four years. 


«= At Rome, July 15, a 10-yr. peace 1 eee, roclaimed a transfer mora- 
" signed by Italy, France, Germany and Great Oe re aneaed cash payments on ~ 


‘I 

; 1934 her foreign debts, including t: awes and 

sl the Young loans, effective July 1. _ vs 

; June 15, The U. S.: Senate ratified the Geneva 

fd (June 17, 1925) convention for the super- 

~~ vision of international trade in arms, am~- 
munition and implements of war, including 
aircraft and airs! 

— June 28, The U. 

i, exports. 

4 _ —— june 30, In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders 

e ie and Storm Troop commanders to over- 

3 


ps. 
S. Treasury banned silver 


- throw the regime of Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
BS was discovered. There were many arrests, 
f° executions and suicides. Ex-Chancellor Gen. 
Kurt von Schleicher, 51, was shot to death 
-—s—ssyesisting arrest. His wife also was Killed. 
: —— July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 
ay new 10,000 ton U. S. cruiser, Houston, off 
weer Annapolis, Md., and started for Hampton 
Roads, and Hawaii. He landed, on July 5, 
at Cape Haitien, Haiti; at Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico, on July 6, whence he motored to San 
fit: Juan; at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, on 
‘July 7; at Cartagena, Colombia, July 10; 
' transited Panama Canal to Balboa on July 
; 11, at Cocos Island, July 13; his cruiser 
ee ae touched at Kailua, on the Hawaiian coast, 
on July 24; at Hilo on July 25; at Honolulu 
on July 26, landed atPortland, Ore., on Aug. 
___-:3; visited the Columbia River (Coulee) dam 
er tind project, and then started back East through 
| _ the drought afflicted plains states. 
_ — July 17, July strike of ets Bane truck 
ag: drivers began; ended on Aug. 21. _ 
- — July 25, Nazis in Austria at Vienna, seized the 
; pbuilding used by the Cabinet, shot Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, to death. The 
police and loyal troops soon recaptured the 
Chancellery, with some loss of life. 
- Aug. 1, At Port Au Prince, the United States 
_. relinquished control of Haiti in brief cere- 
~~ ‘monies marking the taking over of the 
a De Haitian Army by its own officers. 
— Aug. 19, The German people approved the 
-- consolidation of the offices of President and 
re Chancellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, 
‘| eee Hitler, which followed the death of 
" y 1 ident von Hindenburg, Aug. 2. 
_ — Aug. 21, Armed men took $427,950 from an 
_— armed car on Bay 19th St., Brooklyn. 
- — Sept. 1, Strike orders applying to 1,000,000 
_-—— employes in the cotton, silk and_ wool 
divisions, went into effect at 11:30 P. M., 
issued by the United Textile Workers of 
erica. The trouble was greatest in 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina 
in the South, and in Maine and Rhode 
Island. The National Guard and mobs 
clashed in several states and over 20 persons 
were killed. President Roosevelt’s personal 
appeal ended the strike on Sept. 22, pending 
___, further arbitration. 
_ —— Sept. 21, Hurricane winds have swept across 
__ Honshiu, the central island of Japan. Fatali- 
i ties totaled 4,232; damage over $90,000,000. 
- Oct. 5, In Spain, a revolutionary general strike 
was called by Communist and _ Socialist 
leaders in protest against the inclusion by 
_ Premier Alejandro Lerroux of three Catholic 
Popular Actionists in his new cabinet. In 
_ the province of Catalonia an independent 
free state was proclaimed. Sanguinary dis- 
orders occurred at Madrid, Barcelona 
and other cities and industrial centres. All 
of Spain was put under martial law. Presi- 
dent Luis Companys and other Catalan rebels 
were sapped after loyal troops had shelled 
the public buildings at Barcelona. Warships 
_ were sent to the coast cities. Churches and 
cit, convents were burned by anti-Catholics. 
—— Oct. 9, King Alexander I (45) of Yugo Slavia 
wn and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou 
ay a of France, were assassinated at Mar- 
_ seilles, where the King had landed from a 
warship, and was on the way to a diplomatic 
conference at Paris. The slayer, Velichko 
\Kerin, alias Peter Kaleman, alias Valada G. 
Chernozemsky, born in Bulgaria, was sabred. 
and beaten and stamped to death, but not 
% before he had shot Gen. Alfonse J. Georges 
ye “A ang pereal si ph yak 
 —— Oct, 10, At Louisville, Ky., Mrs. Berry V. Stoll 
i heme (Alice Speed) 26, wife of an oil operator, was 
beaten and taken from her home by a kid- 
_ Lapper who left a demand for $50,000. On 
ree 5 Oct. 16, she was found by agents of the U. 8. 
‘Dept. of Justice, near Scottsburg, Ind. The 
t kidnaper, Thomas H. Robinson Jr. was 
y _ caught in California, May 11, 1936 and on 
aly May 13 sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
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Oct. 22, Charles (Pretty 
shot to death by U. S. 
7 Liverpool, O. “ rae Ais 
—— Nov. 24, At Chicago, the $100,000, Insull 
mail fraud trial ended in a verd 
guilty for Samuel Insull and his 16 co-de- 
fendants, all former associates in the utilities 
and financial field. Included among them 
were Harold L. Stuart, Charles B. Stuart, 
geese Field, Clarence W. Sills, and Edward 
. Doyle. 

Nov. 27, With a machine gun, George (Baby 
Face) Nelson (Lester M. Gillis) shot to death 
U. S. Dept. of Justice Agent Herman E 
Hollis, and mortally wounded his associate 
Samuel P. Cowley, near Chicago. The next 
day, Nelson’s dead body was found at Niles 
Center, wrapped in a blanket. 

1935 The Saar Territory, taken from Germany by 

the Versailles World War Treaty, voted, 
Jan. 13, to return to German ownership, 
on March 1. 

—— Feb. 12, The $4,000,000 U. S navy dirigible. 
balloon, Macon, sank in the Pacific severai 
miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 2 lost. 

—— Feb. 18—The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, held 
that Congress was within its powers in 
abrogating the gold clause in private con- 
tracts, and, while it had gone too far in do- 
ing so in government obligations, bond- 
holders in the cases reviewed had no redress 
against the government, because they had 
shown no loss. 

— Mch. 12, The brief revolution in Greece ended, 
when ex-Premier Elentherios Venizelos fled 

F with his wife, from Canea to the Italian 
island of Rhodes. Venizelos, 71, died, 
Mch. 18, in exile, at Paris. 

—April 5, The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill was 
passed by both branches of Congress. The 
House approved by 317 to 70. The Senate 
adopted it 66 to 13. The bill was signed by 
the President on April 8. 

—— April 11-14, Stresa Conference for peace 
ratified by Britain, France, and Italy, the 
participants. 

—— May 6, The U. S. Supreme Court upset the 
gs ae Pension Act. cn 

—— May 18, Near Moscow, the airplane Maxim 
Gorky, the world’s largest land plane, 
crashed, killing 48, every soul-aboard. The 

ilot of another plane, which collided with the 
orky in midair was killed. 

—— June 14, Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco 

eres s cd truce, officially over, Oct. 28. 

— Aug. 9, President Roosevelt signed t 
Security bill, ign ihe Social 

— Aug. 15, Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wil 
Post, 36, aviator, were instantly killed when 
Post's rebuilt airplane fell 60 feet in a fog 
15 miles from Point Barrow, Alaska. They 
were on the way from Fairbanks to Siberia. 

—— Aug. 29—The Queen of the Belgians, 29 
(Princess Astrid of Sweden) was killed by 
skull fracture when an automobile in which 
she and the King were riding, left the road 
eens ry Bo eben in Switzerland, near 

y of Lucerne, two tree: 
Min dere into the water. . Sore 
eS t. 2, Storms killed 300 along the Florida 
eys, including 200 war.vets 
construction camps. ee 


—— Sept. 15—Jews in Germa: 1 
with political righta’ = ee See 


—— Oct. 6, In Ethiopia Italian troops took 
where an Ttalian Army Wan dental nea 
pesepcren, in 1896. They occupied Makalo 
— ot a oe killed 2,000 in Haiti. 
—— Oct. 23, Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenh 
33, and 3 Soiibanideeeamt Donan ae 
Frank, and Bernard Rosenkrantz, were 
fatally shot in a tavern on Newark, N. J. 
— Noy. 14, A proclamation certifying the free- 
tion of officials chee by taliet teak less 
osen 
on Bet. a was meet y ballot in the islands 
a few minutes after noon. At Mani 
occurred the inaugural ceremonies tor Prost 
dent Manuel Quezon, on the steps of the 
Legislature Building. The guests included 
Reeca eee oe N. aoe of the U. 8. 
of War George H. Dern, 4 
and 26 Representatives. eee 


Floy: 
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—— Nov. 18, Economic sanctions against Italy went 


into effect, supported by 52 _nation-members 


of the League of Nations, and by one non- 


member, Egypt. 
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Noted Dams; yitetbucts. 759 
GREAT AMERICAN DAMS. 
¥ Height St alow” Cost 
ear g. on eS) 
Dam. River. State. Purpose. Con. | (Feet).| Gall. Dollars. 
SGU BR 55 see cas « Colorado Ariz., Ney. |F.C., Irr., P.| 1936 727 10,000,000} 70. oe 
Grand Coulee... .. 1)! Columbia [Wash _ |F.C.; Irr.. P| .... 550 3,131,428 119° o7er O88 
Hetch Hetchy......... Tuolumne Calif. W.S., Ps 1931 429 67,100} 10,000,000 
o 9101 19 RR ge raat Sacramento |Calif. Irr., P. saaekt, 450 958,000} 60,600,000 
LI ee ee gn ei aa Owyhee Oreg. Irr. 1932 405 364,95: 5,378,000 
Fe fi es Reap ne Raa i Kagit Wash. iP. 1931 389 yOOUT aun <1sc ee 
San Gabriel I......... San Gabriel |Calif. F.C, i? 381 78,204) 15,746,000 
PRVOINTH. Sek. oe ou Pacoima Calif. F.C. 1929 372 3,880 ,514,77 
TET a eS Mokelumne /|Calif. Ne ith ae 1929 358 78,204) 6,240,000 
IASPOWEOGE. 2.00. ss, Boise Idaho Irr. 1915 354 95,605] 4,928,000 
Parker. ... . . {Colorado Ariz., Cal. |W.S., P 340 228,000} 8,805, 
Salt Springs. |Mokelumne Calif. = 1931 332 42,301 6,930,000 
Exchequer. . Merced Calif. Dt. 2, 1926 33 94,200} 5,116, 
Shoshone. . Shoshone Wyo. irt,, &. 1910 328 148,500} 1,440,000 
too Dy ie RE ae N W.S 1916 30 0,573 , 
Elephant Butte. . ..-|Rio Grande [N. M Irr. 1916 306 859,500} 4,149,000 
Horse Mess. ...:..... Salt riz _ 1927 305 79,800} 4,237, 
New Crotom.<........ Croton W.S. 1927 297 33,815] 7,631,000 
OSE OGG ntl wc pies Tuolumne Calif Irr. 1923 288 94,200} 3,098, 
San Gabriel 2......... /San Gabriel /|Calif F.C. 1935 285 4,56 3,008,000 
PROOSOVElE. 0. 2. we nass \Salt Ariz. Irr. 1911 284 533,500] 3,890,000 
isptinit. tos. s.. 5. ‘Skokomush /Wash P. 1926 280 000) 5 25 one 
dS aptly ee ee ae ix Ky. es 1925 270 97,800] 7,000,000 
El Capitan. .......... San Diego Calif. W.s. 1935 270 38,400} 3,125,000 
A819 2  Ee  Ee a Clinch Tenn. P. 1936 266 1,173,600] 13,800,000 
Cobble Mé............ Little Mass. W:S., P. 1932 263 4,50 6, ,000 
UY a Se Baker Wash ign 1926 263 3,101 ,000, 
oun snot he ee latte Calif e., ter. P. 260 325,800} 3,750,000 
Olive Bridge (Ashokan) |Esopus N.Y. Ww.s. 1915 252 130,428}. 30,500,000 
Bees ac ees leek ait an Joaquin. |C Nis eae ae 252 130,200] 13,646,000 
yoo Ne See ila Ariz ib, Qe 1928 249 ,000 ; 3 
rare POG 6. so cakes Missouri Mont E.C., & - 242 6,350,000] 86,000,000 
PEURMEW, 32S S fe eee e yg: W. Va. F.C. Tos 235 ,600| 6,249,000 
Te) 2 eS ete Bee No. Platte Wyo. Irr. <a 232 53,800) 3,339,000 
CUMIHAR So. eon Ober coe ian N. M F.C., Irr. 
W.s. 230 260,600} 9,000,000 
Madden . |Chagres iC. Z. F.C., P. 1934 223 164,800} ..)c-0. oe eee 
ton .. ‘Tieton Wash. Irr. 1925 222 66,000} 3,756,000 
Pathfinde No. Platte |Wyo. Irr. 1922 218 348,500] 1,755,000 
Baluda . 2... Saluda N. C. Pp. 1930 208 749,000! 6,000,000 
Schoharie (Gilboa)... . . |\Schoharie IN. Y¥. Ws. 1924 192 19,583} 12,300,000 
B: ek SA ae . . }Osage Mo. Pp. 1931 148 500,000] 30,000,000 
ih Reet ee se pee Tennessee (/Ala. Nay., P. 1924 137 163,000] 10,000,000 
Stores Sel. 2 Pusqochsntia Me 4 aes 1928 105 18,600) 52,000,000 
ee i SA a ce ‘ennessee * Nay., F.C., 
ce = cores 62 430,220) . 5,270 eee 
OU Oa see Mississippi [Ia., Il. ie; | 1913 53 749,000! 24,000,000 


Note. F.C.=flood control; P.—power; Irr.—irrigation; W.S.—water supply; R.R.=river regulation; 
Nav.—navigation. 
e volume of material (cu. yds.) in some of the large dams built or under construction is or will be as 
tollows: Fort Peck, 100,000,000; Gatun, 22,958,089; Saluda, 11,000,000; Grand Coulee, 11,000,000; San 
el (1), 10,260,000. 
Se eoretine. 7,300,000; Kennett, 3,420,000; Boulder, 3,250,335; Standley Lake, 3,250,000; Salt Springs, 
3,000,000; El Capitan, 2,400,000; San Pablo, 2,200,000; Tieton, 1,995,000; Olive Bridge (dike), 1,840;000; 
CGobbie Mt., 1,800,000; Dix River, 1,747,000; Alamogordo, 1,660,000; Alcova, 1,500,000. y 
Wiison, 1, ,000; Friant, 1,328,000; Norris, 1,195, ; Kensico, 900,000; New Croton, 855,000; Wheeler, 
650,000; Olive Bridge, 510,000. 


FOREIGN DAMS. Heb. ft.| (Mill. Gal. Cost 
Power, Flood Control, or Irrigation. 

Seeeetaos, near Athens, (water supply) CED29) Bice. to bis - ego S08 sidiace 177 10,800] $2,200,000 
Sennar, Sudan, Blue Nile, near M ar (1926); irrigation............ 128 140,000} 43,000,000 
Assuan, Egypt, on the Nile (1912, then enlarged); irrigation........... 144 1,322,955| 29,000,000 
qernarale, British India; for 124 45,000 Ae Oe ae 
Lloyd Barrage, Indus River, Britis 190+) bavScpe mae i oN 
Hartebeestpoort, South Africa (1923 193 410,000 ise ton bow 
Dneiper River, Russia; power, etc. 200 ai i ,00 
Saute, Drac (Rhone trib.) River, French Alps, power : .| 414 5 Eerie 
Barberine, Switzerland, Alps (1921); power. . - a 2r1 eet Fete 
Jandula, near Andujar, Spain (1930); power. ».| 295 118,8 5,000, 
Esla, near Zamora, Spain; power.......... ae aia, ee 264,200] 12,000,000 
Don Martin, Tamaulipas, Mexico (1930 11L 359,267} 8,000,000 


0 5 000, 
Jerry O'Connell, Bananeiras, Bahia, Brazil; power 110 23,100| 5,000,000 


AQUEDUCTS, OLD AND NEW. \ 


! 
sO lied water ; invaders. The dam is nearly 1,000 feet long. 
nd oe aa ree cin ‘Reayriiat pe nte Roman, agi duct. (water supply) system was 
" n Crs f 
Empire on the Tigris River. ae rised 9 tubes when completed in 33 B.C. Their 
total length was 140 miles; total cost, $100 Oe 
American engineering construction went hand in| The main one, Sy novi ses les long. 
mal ning made of stone i 
hand ‘in the for ope: of the new Marathon, Ba : ae Gard, is Hot " Viaduet, at, Nimest 
and = he Valley of the Garden, w: 
aqueduct, supplies athens, the Piraeus sur- re ie doe ey Cesar Tb. Waa Ate ote 
ef feature of the water works is the Mara-| place 161 feet above the ground; the longest span 


thon Dam, said to be the only marble-faced dam in| was 885 feet. The piers and main arches were of 


Pentelic | masonry, with concrete fill; stone-faced concrete 
eae. ves et tis dont Creeks, was used on the third story to form the water con- 
from ee top of which one can overlook the battle- | duit. The water channel was 4 ft. x 4 ft. 9, and was: 
field of Marathon, where Greece stood off the Persian! lined with 2 inches of concrete. 


by Censor Appius Claudius, and _ 
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Boulder Dam is the principal engineering feature 
-.of the Boulder Canyon Reclamation project, au- 
thorized December 21, 1928. It is the highest dam 
in the world, and is located in Black Canyon of the 
: Colorado River where that stream forms the Arizona- 
Nevada boundary about 25 miles southeast, of Las 
‘Vegas, Nevada. The dam was completed March 
_~--1, 1936, four years, 354 days after work was begun. 
"The dam rises 726 feet above bedrock, and is 
- eapable of raising the water level of the Colorado 
River 582 feet. Its length along the crest is 1,232 
; feet. The width at the top is 45 feet and at the 
’ _pottom 650 feet; a total of 4,360,000 cubic yards 
of concrete was used in construction of the dam 
and Ly Hed house, requiring 5,500,000 barrels of 
cement. 
__ The reservoir formed by Boulder Dam is called 
: Lake Mead, named for Dr. Elwood Mead, Com- 
_ missioner of Reclamation, during the construction 
period, who died January 26, 1936. Lake Mead 


hs 


i Now that construction of Boulder Dam is com- 
plete, attention is turning to operation of the project. 
This, the new phase, is divided into four divisions. 
_._ 1. Operation of the dam itself, including the out- 
let works which feed the turbines in the powerhouse 
a jaud which empty directly into the river below the 
_ dam. 

2. Qperation of the powerhouse, where the tur- 
_ bines and generators are installed. 

3. Operation of Boulder City, the permanent 
camp, a community of 5,000 or 6,000, with water 
works, etc. 

4. Operaticn of Lake Mead (principally for recrea- 
_ tional purposes). 

The Federal Government retains title to all 
features of the project, the dam, the powerhouse and 
equipment, the city, and the lake. However, it will 
nol operate all departments. p 
The Bureau of Reclamation will operate the dam 
and the outlet works, in order to insure proper regula- 
_ tion of the storage reservoir, which is Lake Mead, 

and proper regulation of the flow of water to the 
ators and cities below the dam. 


constructed, and has three egg-shaped domes sup- 
ported by intermediate buttresses and the walls of 


é and 
chas is the longest, with a crest length of 36,000 
ad 5 miles, which includes both main dam 
ing dams. 
Bs-toot eed of the Shoshone Dam exceeds 


ay to spawning grounds, are carried over the 263- 
levator helping the fish in 
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inary city block, thi d 
Bleek’ dirt pet iS yardage would form a solid 


treaty was signed by Secretary Stimson a 
cian Minister Herridge on July 18 Tom 


iness. 
‘he treaty also provided for allocation of th 
oelectric power (about 2,000,000 h.p.) to he 
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1 BOULDER DAM (BOULDER CANYON) PROJECT. 


. ——— 
THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT. { 


Dee Stretch of the St. Lawrence Rapids to Canada, and 
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is the world’s largest artificial lake, having 2 capaci 
of 30,500,000 acre-feet of water, and be 115) 
long ‘and’ 40 miles wide. In August, 1936, it had 
filled to more than 9,000,000 acre-feet, was 91 miles 
long and 409 feet deep. cae 
“Boulder Dam impounds in: Lake Mead flood 
waters of the Colorado River for use in irrigation, 
in regulating the river, in flood control, improve- 
ment of navigation and in generating hydroelectric 
energy. The Imperial Valley, which lies below sea 
level in southern California, is dependent upon 
Boulder Dam for protection from overflow, water 
shortage, and silt accumulation. 
The first unit of the Boulder Dam power house, 
which will have an installed capacity of 1,835,000 
horsepower, was put in operation September aff 
1936. The pore house is to be equipped with 15 
generators of 115,000 and two of 55,000 horsepower. 
A battery of four of the big generators, est 
manufactured to date, and one of the smaller 
generators will be in operation in 1937. 


STATISTICS OF THE SYSTEM OF DAMS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


flood waters to improve navigation, and the esti- 
mated cost is $86,000,000. 

At present the largest earth-fill dam in the United 
States (including possessions) is Gatun, in the Canal 
Zone, a semihydraulic fill structure 8,324 feet in 
length, almost as long as the main dam at Fort Peck, 
but only half the height, with a maximum of 115 
feet. This embankment across the Chagres River 
contains 22,958,089 cubie yards of material, 12,229,- 
104 cubic yards of which were dry fill. It also ranks 
as the largest earth-fill dam in the world. Completed 
in 1912, the storage permits slack-water navigation 
in the Panama Canal for 23 miles. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is a builder of dams 
and a leader among Government bureaus in that 
line of work. Beginning with the Shoshone Dam in 
Wyoming, completed in 1910, the Bureau has now 
completed 71 storage and 67 diversion dams. There 
are 11 dams under construction and 22 additional 
dams are contemplated. ~ 

There are 66 dams in the United States completed 
or under construction, which have a maximum height 
above foundation of 200 feet or more; 52 are in 
States west of the Mississippi River, of which 25 
are in California. Arizona comes next with 8, of 
which 2 are on the Colorado River where it forms 
the boundary line between States. 

Four of these Arizona dams—Roosevelt, Horse 
Mesa, Mormon Flat, and Stewart Mountain—are on 
the Salt River and form a continuous chain of lakes 
60 miles long, storing water for the Salt River 
(Federal) irrigation project; 17 of the 66 are Bureau 
of Reclamation dams. Fort Peck, Tygart River, 
and Conchas are under construction by the Corps 
of Engineers, War Department. 

On 26 Federal irrigation projects there are 63 
storage reservoirs completed or under construction. 
Their total area is approximately 770,000 acres, 
which is 20 percent larger than the area of Lake 
Erie. They have a combined capacity of approxi- 


mately 52,000,000 acre-feet, enough water to cover - 


the State of Kansas 1 foot deep, or supply New York | 
City with water for 344 years. Lake Mead and adja- 
cent area has been designated as a wildlife refuge, 
and also the Elephant Butte Reservoir. Pathfinder 
and Roosevelt Reservoirs are both bird reservations 
and Owyhee will soon be so designated. The recrea- 
tional features of these lakes have always been of 
importance to the adjacent communities, aside 
from their primary uses for storage of water for 
irrigation, flood control, and power development. 
They have attracted a large and growing tourist 
traffic from all parts of the country. Swimming, 
boating, and fishing are very popular. Arrowrock ~ 
Reservoir extends into the mountains of the Boise 
National Forest, and attracts many camping parties. 
Jackson Lake is the largest of several beautiful 
bodies of water lying along the eastern slope of the 
Teton Mountains, south of Yellowstone Park, and is 
one of the most alluring of the Nation’s playgrounds. ° 
Pathfinder was named after the well-known explorer 
John C. Fremont, who was called ‘‘The Pathfinder.” 


developed from dams to be built on the 120-mile 


to New York State, which has agreed t ti 
therefor about $90,000,000 ofthe cotlzunted Uitte 
Rtates ae, Rs a of the total cost. 
‘oject cal r 

and ina ‘ ‘or two dams, Canada to build 

ates another to provide a deep passage at Barnhart 
Island. Each country agre constr ork | 
required for rehabilitation ater 
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THE GREAT LAKES. 


(Revised by United States Lake Survey Office, War Department.) 


Canada. . 


ANIGRL 2s Kure 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U. 8. // 21" 
Canada... ..| 


To 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet... . 
Latitude, north................ piscligetioe Sey: 


National Boundary line in miles................. 


Superior. | Michigan. | Huron. Erie. Ontario, 

307 206 241 193 

118 101 5 58 

923 750 210 774 

22,400 9,110 4,990 3,560 

ia oe s] 13,900 4,950 3,980 

31,820 22,400 23,010 9,940 7,540 

37,570 69,040 24°850 23,570 18,710 
43,330 as aye 47,570 11,110 92 

80,900 69,040 72,420 34,680 34,630 
602.25 580.76 580.76 572.33 46.0 

46° 25’ 41° 37’ 43° 007 41° 23° 43° 11’ 

49° 00” 46° 06’ 46° 17° 42° 537 44° 157 

84° 22" 84° 45° 9° 43° 78° 51° 76° 03’ 

92° 06” 88° 027] 84° 45’ 83° 29” 79° 537 

282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6 

1,182 1,304 581 404 303 


United States shore line in miles................- 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level are 
the average for 76 years—1860-1935. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean elevations 
of the surface of the Great Lakes above sea level— 
oe 604.08 ft. (Sept. 1869); 600.10 ft. (April, 


Michigan, 583.57 ft. (June, 1886); 577.35 ft. (Jan, 


oe 583.66 ft. (July, 1876); 577.36 ft. (Feb., 

Erie, 574.52 ft. (June, 1876): 569.47 (Dec., 1934), 

Ontario, 248.95 ft. (May, 1870); 242.68 (Nov., | 
1934). Early in 1936, according to the City En- 
gineers Office, Rochester, N. Y., the water level 
in Ontario fell to 242.54 feet above sea level—an 
all-time low mark. Ponds near the shoreline with 
outlets into’ the lake receded, leaving fish to die 


LAKE ST. 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron discharges 
into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores and a 
maximum depth of about 25 feet. Its low-water 
mean is 573.5 feet above mean sea level. Its ex- 
treme length is 26 miles and extreme width 24 
miles. The steamer channel is 18 miles long. 
Of the 460 square miles of water s 180 is in 

' the United States and 280 in Canada. 
j The St. Clair river, about 42 miles long and 


in shallow pools. 

“In all probability the lake will be back in the 
apes brackets again in a few years,” is the opinion 
of Dr. J. Ward Hoffmeister, geologist of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. . 

He said a study of the inflow and outflow of the 
waters would be necessary before a reason could be 
advanced for the lake's erratic action. 

Capt. H. V. Canan of thé U. S. Engineers Corps 
said in a recent report that harbors on the American 
side of the Great Lakes are getting deeper, while 
those on the Canadian side are growing more shallow, 
due to a gradual “tilt. Hoffmeister, however, 
maintains that the present low water level has no 
connection with the ‘“‘tilt,”” which he asserts 
been going on for thousands of years, ‘‘ever since 
glacial ice has passed off and released land pressure.” 


CLAIR. 


nearly a mile wide, is the outlet from Lake Huron 
to Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit river, about 
27 miles long and varying in width from one-half 
a. miles, flows from Lake St. Clair to Lake 


e. 
The lake and rivers are canalized and a minimum 
20-foot channel is maintained by the United States. 
Great Karakul Lake, in Turkestan, is 13,200 feet 
above sea level; Lake Tulaingo, Calif., 12,865 ft.; 
Summit, Colo, 12,760; Titicaca, Peru, Bolivia, 
12,500; Hazel, Colo., 12,420; Ice, Colo., 12,188. 


ORIGIN OF PETRIFIED TREES. 


Discoveries, coupled with mysteries, are disclosed 
in recent reports from Petrified Forest National 
Monument, Arizona. Many scientists have main- 
tained that these trees, changed by the slow alchemy 
of time and nature into logs of onyx, jasper, and 
chalcedony, came to their final resting place in the 
eroded plateaus of Arizona only after drifting for 
long distances in the prehistoric seas which once 
covered these regions. 

Exception to this theory has recently been dis- 
covered by an excavation reported by the park 
naturalist. This excavation has brought to light 
the base of a tree apparently upright and in place 
where it grew in the Chinle shales millions of years 
Bio. ie, tree, Tee idence shat ite root eeractlre 

es evi 
joe io ete. “Ris supports the theory held by 
another eeeel of scientific investigation that the 
trees grew in close proximity to the present ified 
forest. Several other stumps with partial root struc- 


aane Re standing in an upright position have been 
ocated. 

To this airbag is added the discovery of impres- 
sions of cycads, fern leaves, seeds, cone scales, and 
what is thought to be leaves of the fossil trees. Such 
finds open up a new field of study and permit a more 
accurate visualization of the forest from which the 
petrified trees were derived. Already the question 
has been advanced as to whether or not the tre=’ 
were all species of Araucarias or whether there whe | 
two species present—true Voltzias and Araucar:as— 
growing contemporaneously in this far off Triassic 
period. 

Still another peculiar angle is reported by the 
investigators, which may account for the apparent 
searcity of good root structure and branches through- 
out the Petrified Forest. It was noted that the roots 
were not silicified, but turned to carbon. Approxi- 
mately 2 inches of carbonized material coyers the 
trunk making it look as if it had been burned by fire. 


Beneath this layer of carbonized wood the trunk is 
silicified. 


_ “UNIVERSAL” 


| 1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. 
Mile eet aaet) Dr. L. L. Zammenhoff, Warsaw. 
The 28th. World Congress was held at Vienna, 
Austria, in August, 1936. The U. S. Government's 
official delegates were Joseph R. Scherer, 4474 W. 
Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., and Fred A. 
Hamann, 611 No. 63rd St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Spelin (1888) and Nyrana (1889) J. S. Kemp- 
Mond nae 1890) 

Universala 11893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. 
Kosmos (1894) Eugene A. Landa. 


LANGUAGES. 


Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsig, Germany. 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Le ad. 
Ro (1906) Rev. E. P.. Foster, } arietta, Ohio. 
Spatari-Radio-Code a universal language without 
ammar or vocab 
the musical scale. f : 
Ido (1907) constructed by an international body 
of philologists and Vo pate The Ido Society of 
Ameriea founded 1923, Fred Krafft, Secy., 488 
Abbott Ave., Ridgefield, N. J. 
Anglic, a new international language, proposed D: 
Prof. B. B. Zachrisson in 1930, is based on an analys 
of ali English words in general use. 


lary based on the seven notes of . 
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-1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, at Tiaxcaltenago. 
192i—-March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain. at Madrid. 
—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German_Vice- 

Chancellor, by two youths, near Offenberg, Baden. 
-—Oct. 19. Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, 
_ Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other high 
f officials, Lisbon. y 
_—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese Premier, at 

Tokio, by Japanese youth. 
1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, 
-_- by two Irishmen, at London. 

—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign 
‘Minister, by two German youths, at Berlin. _ 
—July 25. Djemel Pasha, Ex-Turkish (Unionist) 
_ Minister of Marine, Afghan Army Chief of Staff, 
; by two Armenians, at Tiflis, Republic of Georgia. 
 —Aug. 22. Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State 
eon Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork. 

—Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of 
_ the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski. an 
__ artist, at Warsaw. 

-1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 

Minister at Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 

' Army officer, Lausanne. 

—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 

bishop of Saragossa, near that city. 

—June 15. Ex-Premier Alex. Stamboulisky, shot 
hile fleeing, Vetren, Bulgaria. 

* e 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 1st Vice-President 

of Venezuela, killed in bed, at Caracas. 

_ —dJuly. 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho” Villa, ex- 

__ rebel leader, at Parral, Mexico. 

' 1924—June :0, Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 

_ Gialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped near 
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ib:, at_Paris. by a compatriot. 


Ly 
_ Ukrainian Repu 
|927—June Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
‘Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 
9-yr. Russian monarchist. 
4 uly 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of the 
4 Trish ee State, near Dublin, on his way to 


church, 
 1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mena, ex-President 


Ke Nicaragua, at Ponelova, by a countryman. 
-—June 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian 
pe ‘Peasant Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and 


of 


Dr. A. C. Flick, New York State Historian, in a 
ulletin to the schools, says: 
“In 1775 the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse 
_ carried a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
_ silver stripes in the upper left-hand corner. 
“At Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington, 
- without authorization of the Continental Congress, 

_ raised a flag consisting of thirteen alternate white 
_ and red stripes with the crosses of St. George and St. 
_ Andrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand corner. 
__ “It was called the ‘Union Flag,’ the ‘Grand Union 
_ Flag’ and the ‘Continental Flag’ and was employed 
_ until displaced by the Stars and Stripes adopted by 
_ the Continental Congress. 

_ “The beautiful tradition that Betsy Ross, as early 

as June, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from a 
_ pencil sketch supplied by Washington but changed 

_ the points of the stars from six to five, has become a 
en slassic. Historians doubt its accuracy. 

“Half a dozen localities claim to have been the 
place where the Stars and Stripes was first used. 
 _ “Within N. Y. State such contention has been for 
_ Ft..Ann on July 8, Ft. Stanwix on Aug. 3, Benning- 
am ton on Aug. 16, and Saratoga on Sept. 19, 1777. 
“The flag with thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, 
_ authorized on June 14, 1777, continued to be used as 
_ the national emblem until Congress passed the fol- 
, __ lowing act, which President Washington signed: 
} r , : Ps 
ll c 
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ae CHIEF POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS SINCE 1920. 
(For notable political assassinations from 1865 to 1920 see The World Almanac for 1936.) 


tions. 


Dr. George Basaritchik. The shooting took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Yugoslav Parliament, 
Belgrade. 

—July 17. Ex-President and President-elect. Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico at a dinner in his bonor 
at San Angel near Mexico City. The assassin, 
Jose de Leon Torol, artist, and Roman Cathclic 
fanatic, was executed by a firing squad on Feb. 9, 
1929. A nun, also convicted, was sentenced to 
prison for life. ; 

1930—June 7, at Lisbon, Dr. Albert von Baligand, 
German Minister to Portugal. 

—At Tokio, Nov. 14, Premier Hamaguchi, by a 
fanatic. 

1932—May 6, at Paris, Paul Doumer, president of the 
Republic, by Paul Gargolov, a Russian exile. 

—May 16, at Tokio, Ki Inukai, 77, Japanese Premier, 
by army jingoists. 

1933—On Feb. 15, at Miami, Fla., Joseph Zangara, 
anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a woman seized the 
arm holding the pistol, and the bullet_ fatally 
wounded Mayor Anton J. Cermak, of Chicago, 
who died on Mch. 6. Several others nearby were 
shot. Zangara was arrested, pleaded guilty to 
murder, was examined and found sane, and was 
electrocuted on Mch. 20, 1933, at Raiford Priscn. 

—April 30. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, president of 
Peru, shot to death at Lima, after a review of 
army recruits, by Abelardo Hurtado de Mendoza, 
who was killed by guards. 

—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother of King 
Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death at Berlin by 
an Afghan student. 

—wNov. 8. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, killed 
at Kabul by Abdul Khaliq, a student, who was 
executed on Dec. 16. ; 

—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, Premier of Roumania, at 
Sinai, by a student. 

1934-July 25, at Vienna, Engelbert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded the 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. The up- 
rising was put down in four days. 

—Oct. 9, at Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugo- 
slavia, and French Foreign Minister Jean Louis 
Barthou, by Velichko Kerin, a Bulgarian. 

—Dec. 1, at Leningrad, Sergei Mironovich Kirov, 
of the Communist Political Bureau, friend of 
Stalin, by_Leonid V. Nikolaev, a former Soviet 
official. He and over 150 others were shot to 
death by the government. 

1935—Sept. 8. U.S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
at Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, 
who was slain by Long's body guards. The 
Senator died on Sept. 10. 

1936—At Tokio, Feb.~26, Finance Minister Kore 
Kiyo Takahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, 
ex-Premier; Admiral Sonoku Suzuki, Grand - 
Chamberlain; and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58; 
slain by army officers and men in a mutiny. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG, ITS ORIGIN. 


“That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag of 
ee Ma peed Pig nears Siripos: valternate 
e; an a e on 

Pent bag) in a blue ees i eaten 

is action was necessitat y the admis 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Taine 
The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
rows of five each instead of in a circle, and served for 


4 *With the admissi 
“With the admission of more new states; how 
Seep tri re sae scl 
0 ; hence a 
by pe eS : i a ee 
‘a ‘om and after the fourth day of J 
next, the flag of the United States cel inenes 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the union have twenty stars, white in a blue field. 
‘That on the admission of every new state 
into the Union, one star be added to the union 
oe eee aM aed that puch pees shall take 
e fourth of Jw 
“ginee ists agit al Perec 
nee additional stars have been add 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law nee ese 3 
passed to designate how the stars shall be arranged, 
At one time they formed a design of a larger star. 
ge oe on practice they form six rows of eight — 
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Polar Explorations! 


THE RECORD OF POLAR EXPLORATIONS, 
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(Tables Prepared by National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert G iden: 
Ys ~D.C., rosvenor, LL.D.,Pres' . 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records.) SS 


Commander. Date. | No. Lat. Locality. Nationality. 
*John Davis... 1587 | 72° 12’ |West Greenland 
Ais tO ee Suet 5 * |West Greenland... ............ G 
Set narenss eee @ sarc cee 6 38 1596 | 79° 49’ |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea fogend 
ot mtd eo BEOE GA's, staid cine waists $0 a0 Se 1607 | 80° 23° |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Holland 
Bo aS a Ser ewe ero RAs Eee cits «sid 1616 | 77°45) |Eliesmere Island............. Great Britain 
po ‘aD a —— = EET Ae ee ee 1773 | 80° 48" |Spitsbergen ahd Greenland Sea |Great Britain 
ae ey ., CY Bo Uy ee ee 1806 | 81° 30’ |Spitsbergen and East Greenland|Great Britain 
a iltiam Edward Parry............. 1827 | 82°45’ |North of Spitsbergen.......... Great Britain 
y ey besa ars tone Expedition... i cL 2 Cape Constitution Sa Sets «tee Uni tes 
AU) aC ee 5! 28’ -iSmith Sounds a4 saw csedes coor tain 
ia Sogo ma bntg ake Rees Bc IR ae. = a aS, pane Laster, Grinnell Land. ... Gnited Seana 
Ey 3 ree fee eee OS, Spitebergen.\ sical: tawieds s 
CaitpCitries FA. races. cs. oc. 1871 | 82°11’ |Near Thank God Harbor, United States 
w Pa oe Wares Ba gedign coo: 1873 sre 50, Franz Josef Land.............|Austria 
ays Pie x OES 7 p orthe i 
SicRyiockwondand Gen, De te ooctnard 75 ast Grinnell Land...... Great Britain 
* pase A Coe Expedition, ....... aus a3, eo a Coast. << cee cates United States 
ROLES ado SES cians s « 892 2 reenland Coast............. U 
SUrtetjot Nansen’ <.. Ws ss Geen S 0 1 ek 8 1893-5} 86° 14’ |North of Franz Josef Land.. .. preted E 
_Erederick Oo JRERAOD. 15 FRCS 6 8)cs 1894-7] 81° 20’ |Franz Josef Land.............|Great Britain 
oan Np ieee = Abruzzi's Exped’n .| 1900 | 863 34’ |North of Franz Josef Land.. .. . |Italy 
Ziegler Polar Expedition... 22222 igoe | 82° 4! [Frans Josef tand:: .-7.23.02./ Unite eempen 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 21) 1906 | 87° 6’ 4North of Greenland.......... United States 
Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 6) 1909 | 90° (he North Pole. .. 26x Gee United States 
ae soe ee veer tot ‘ 1925 | 87° 44’ |North of Greenland........... Norway 
je ° = yrd, Jr., - ° 
Ret. (By airplane, May 9)........... 1926 | 90° Spitsbergen f 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Expedition 5 Se ee ee Places se 
cage) sirigible, May 12). ese eeeeeee. 1926 | 90° _—|Spitsbergen to Alaska......... { aye Fae 
_ eorge H. ns % 
Od Ha cere ape 35 RA eA 1928 | 84° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . . |United States 
i le 
Gy ditizibie, May 23)..-5.. oes 1928 | 9n° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... Italy 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook claimed to have discovered 
the North Pole on April 21, 1998. He made the 
announcement on Sept. 1, 1909, on his arrival at the 
Shetland Isiands. On Sept. 6, 1909, word came from 
Indian Harbor, Newfoundland, of Peary’s claim that 
he had found the Pole. Peary's records were exam- 
ined by a. commission of the National Geographic 
Society, and were s) stained as authentic. Cook's 
records were sent by him to the University of Copep- 
hagen, which pronounced them cient. ¢ 

ir George H. Wilkins and party cruised, in 193i, 
under the Arctic ice above Spitsbergen, in a sub- 
marine; they were at times 500 feet below the surface 
and traveled under ice 15 feet thick. 


The party found sea valleys north of Spitsbergen 
that were 12,000 feet deep, while the ridges were only 
2,400 feet from the surface of the sea. our different 
water temperatures were found—surface cold, just 
below also cold, then warm, and at the bottom it 
was extremely warm, the explorer said. Mud 
brought up from the bottom was dry and crumbly. 

On July 11, 1897, the Swedish aerial engineers, 
Salomon August Andree, Nils Strindberg, and Knut 
Fraenkel, departed from Virgo. Spltsborgs on 
board the balloon Ornen for the North Pole; on 
ae 6, 1930, their frozen, preserved, shrunken 
bodies were found on White Island by a Norwegian 


scientific expedition headed by Dr. S. Horn. 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


Commander. Date. Latitude. Longitude. Nationality. 
MaDe SHINES WOOK poe sine 5 oe + cise cena (Jan. 30)| 1774 | 71$10/S. | 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. _ 
JOST G U0 SES ee ee epee SS pee eee 1823 74° 15’ 8. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain, 
Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition............. 1839 OF np 105° , W. {United States. 
Capt. James Clark Ross. .......-.-+--- (Feb. 22}| 1842 | 78° 10'S. | 161) 27° W. |Great Britain. 
Carstens E. Borchgrevink..............-. (Feb.)| 1900 73° 50° S. 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Robert F. Scott .....-.eccccees (Dec. 30)| 1902 82°17,8 163° E. |Great Britain 
Sir ernest Shackleton. .... 46 < oes wees - (Jan. 9)} 1909 88 Bs 23'S. 162) E. |Great Britain. 
CMe AINSI 5. 5d. < omnes nss wbaape= (Dec. 14)} 1911 90° Norway. 
en ee ora. ain bs rere * en 48 ioe a eee dpe 
Rr-Adm. R. E. Byr S.N. by ne (Nov. nited States. 
Lincoln Ellsworth, by airplane . .. (Nov. 3-Dec. 5)! 1935 !76-79°588. 180-120° W. !United States. 

In November and December, 1935, Lincoln | James W. Ellsworth Land for his father. The 


Ellsworth flew across a huge area of the Antarctic 
Continent never before sighted by man. On 


November 23, with Herbert Hollick-Kenyon as |- 


pilot, he flew southward from his base, Dundee 
Island, near the northeastern end of the Antarctic 
Archipelago, 500 miles southeast of Cape Horn. 
After skirting the eastern coast of the Antarctic 
Archipelago for 600 miles, he crossed above the 
frozen channel which he identified as Stefansson 
Strait, separating the islands of the archipelago 
from the mainland of Antarctica. This strait 
marked the edge of known territory in that region. 
A short distance inland he discovered mountains 
rising about 12,000 feet above sea level, which he 
named Bternity Range. He flew on for three 
hours before the mountain complex below gave 
piace to a vast polar ice plateau. Other small 
Mountain ranges and isolated peaks were sighted 
to the right and left of the line of flight up to the 
90th ree of west longitude, beyond which no 
mount: were seen. = 
Between longitude 80 W. and 120 W. Ellsworth 
traversed land hitherto unclaimed. He drop, a 
United States flag, and later raised a United States 
at his first ding place (Latitude 75° 12’ 8. 
acne 104° 10’ W., altitude 6,400 feet) claiming 
for the United States the wedge-shaped area of 
Fe ea se tan. Waal he wont 
tude + 0) C ‘0! 
peeing This region he named 


region adjoins Marie Byrd Land, previously claimed 
for the United States by Admiral Byrd. 

All together, Ellsworth’s flight was 2,300 miles 
long. He made five landings on the snow, and on 
one occasion spent eight days in camp waiting for 
a blizzard to pass. On December 5 the fliers landed 
16 miles from Little America, Bay of Whales. 

Ellsworth, writing in the National Geographic 
Magazine, states that he considers it probable 
that the lofty mountain ranges and the high plateaus 
discovered on his flight are units of a great mountain 
system that traverses Antarctica. : 

On Nov. 28, 1929, Byrd started from his base, 
Little America, in the Antarctic, at 3:29 (10.29 p.m. 
New York time) on a 1,600-mile flight to the South 
Pole and back, with Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold 
I. June as radio operator, and Capt. Ashley C. 
McKinly as photographer, in the big tri-motored 
airplane he took to the Antarctic. 

The party got back on Nov. 29, at 5:10 p.m. 
N. Y. time), and reported that they reached the 

‘ole on Nov. 29, about 8:55 a.m. (N. ue Peel 
dropped a U. S. flag there (it was 16° below zero); 
circled over the polar plateau, and, on the return 
journey, landed once in the mountains to refuel. 

Byrd returned to Antarctica in Dec, 1933, and 
Lincoln Ellsworth took an expedition there in Jan., 
1933. Byrd isolated himself for several months in a 
cabin 123 miles south of Little America, in 1934, to 
observe the weather. He returned to the United 
States early in 1935. 
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' (Figures indicate number of lives lost. 


Channel; 35. ; 
—Jan. 12. French steamship sunk in Bay of 
‘a! Biscay; 500. 
- —aApril 18. American steamship Wm. O’Brien 


_ sunk in Atlantic Ocean in storm; 40. 

Aug. 20. The Superior City, sunk in collision in 
_Lake Superior; 35. 

1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 
near Villagarcia; 214 


—Feb. 26. U. S. Destroyer Woolsey, by collision 
—. off Panama; 16. 
 —March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 
i Swatow, China; 1, i 
_ —March 23, U.S. naval tug Conestoga vanished 
, in Pacific; 43. 
 41922—Jan,. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 55. 
—March 23. British submarine sunk by destroyer, 


. in practice, off Gibraltar; 23. 
—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in collision off 
France; 98. She carried $5,000,000 in gold and 
\ several million dollars in bank notes, most of 
which was salvaged by divers in 1932, after one 
of their boats had blown up and a dozen men had 
been killed in the attempt. 
—Aug. 26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3. 
-Aug. sank in 
storm off Kamchatka; 300. 


26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka 
_  —Aug. 29. Chilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
off Coquimbo; 301. 

923—March 10. Greek transport Alexander sank 
off Piraeus; 150. 

_—April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
4 "went aground at Cape Frio, Southwest Africa; 220. 
-July 13. The Mallory liner Swlftstar left the 
_ Gulf end of Panama Canal and never was heard 


Japanese submarine sank at dock at 


18 
—Aug. 30. Danish excursion steamer Freya 
foundered off Hoejer, in hurricane; 200. 
 —Sept. 3. Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 
eluding the Delphy, S, P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 


ard Line steamship Santiago 
sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 


| —March 19. Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 
collision off Sasebo, with Japanese battleship 
Tatsuta; 49. \ 


—June 12, Explosion on U. S. S. Mississippi, at 
un practice off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. The ship 
did not sink. 


, 16 miles south of Memphis; 22. 
Excursion steamboat Mackinac, re- 
g, on Narragansett Bay, from Newport to 


____ lision with Amer. steamer, City of Rome, off 
t _ Block Island, R, 1.; 37. 

_—WNov. 11. British submarine, M-1, sunk in ecol- 

 lision in English Channel; 69. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. Cargo steamship Cotopaxi 
__ yanished in storm on way from Charleston, 8S. C., 
 _ to Havana, Cuba; 32. 

- 1926—Jan. 26. British freight steamer Antinoe 
lost in storm in mid-Atlantic; crew rescued by 
the Pres. Roosevelt, which lost 2 of her men. 

_ —April 11. Oil tanker Gulf_of Venezuela sunk 

by explosion at Port Arthur, Tex.; 33. 

—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu grounded 

in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. 

-—Aug, 28. Passenger. steamboat Buryvestnik 

; smashed into a river plier near Cronstadt, Russia, 
Set ie ‘roc hip bl i 

—Oct. 16. Troop ship blown up in Yangtse River, 

at Kiukiang, China; 1,200. 

Oct. 20. British navy sloop, Valerian, sunk in 

_ storm south of Bermuda; 84. In this storm, 
over 50 lives were lost in sunken vessels on the 
oer In ue seth pe 18, 

eS were /ost among the § ng on the 

Florida, coast. iter’ 


NOTABLE ‘MARINE DISASTERS SINCE 1920. _ 


“ _1920—Jan. 10. British steamship Troveal sunk in | 


For earlier years, see 1936 Almanac.) 
—Dec. 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 
. Hudson River at New York City; 45. 
1927—Jan. 11. Steamer, John Tracy, off Cape Cod. 
Mass.; 27. _... ie ; 

—May 26. Steamship, Negros, carrying native q 
students, near Romblon off Philippine coast; 108. 

—Aug. 25.. Japanese destroyer Warabi sunk and ' 
destroyer Ashi crushed in. collisions with cruisers : 
Jiutsu, and Naka, in night manoeuvers off Bungo 
straits: 129. : 

—Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Mafalda, 
blew up and sank off Porto Seguro, razil; 314. 

—Noy. 15. British Indian steamer, Tukaram, sank in 

storm off Bombay; 128. 

Dec. 17. U.S. submarine, S-4, sunk off Province- 

town, Mass., in collision with Coast Guard de- 

stroyer Paulding: 40. i 

1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, wrecked 

in storm in Bay of Arauco; 291. 

—Aug. 6. italian submarine, F-14, sunk in collision 
with destroyer in Adriatic Sea; 31. 

—Oct. 3. French submarine, Ondine, down in col- 
lision with Greek steamer, off Portugal: 43. 

—Nov. . British steamer Vestris, N. Y. for 
South America, sunk in gale off Virginia Capes; 
110, of whom 67 were passengers. 

—Danish steel 5-mast cadet auxiliary sailing ship, 
Kobenhavn (Copenhagen), on tour of world, left 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in Dec., 1928, bound for 
Australia; never heard from; 60. 

1929—Jan. 2. Steuamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. 

—April 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, 
crashed on Rocky Cape Erino; 103. 

—July 9. British submarine, H-47, in collision 
with sister submarine L-12; 21. 

—July16. Chilean transport. Abato, sunk by storm 
off coast near Topocalma; 48. 

—July 17. Russian passenger steamer, Volga, struck 
by floating World War mine in the Black Sea; 31. 

—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sunk in 
collision with Standard Oil tanker, S. C. T. Dodd, 
off Santa Cruz, Calif.; 70. 

—Sept. 7.__Coasting steamer, Kuru, upset in gale in 
Gulf of Finland; 100, mostly children. 

—Oct.7. Norwegian steamer, Haakon VII, hit rock 
in storm and sank near Floroe; 44. 

—Oct. 24. Car ferry-boat, Milwaukee, bound from 
Montreal for Chicago, foundered in storm on Lake 
Michigan; 52. 

—Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. 

1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata; 110. % 

—June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis sunk in Massa- 
chusetts Bay in collision with coast steamer, 
Fairfax; 50. 


ij 
—Sept. 18. Dutch steamer, Tigris, left Alexandria : 
for Antwerp, never heard of; 33. 

—Dec. 19. | Finnish passenger steamer, Oberon, rt 
sunk in collision of{_ Denmark; 41, 
1931—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sunk in q 

storm in Black Sea; 50. j ¥ 
—Feb. 9. French steamer, Porthos, sunk in snow i 
etpiigge cto use lod ae 

—Mch. 5 ese steamer exploded in Y; 
River; 300. P ais j 
E 


—April 1. Collision of French immigrant steamer 
Florida, and British aircraft Gariae Glorious, off 
aa i es ; y 
—May 22. ussian submarine, No. 9, sun 
ot Finland: 35: ee } Bee 
—June 9. rifish submarine, Poseidon, sunk 
collision with Chinese merchant steamer, Yuta, oft 
portlet pears “ Spaatnne Province, China; 20. 
—June 14. rench excursion steamer, 
—Jan. f ritish submarine, M-2, sunk | 
Portland Bill, England; 60. eee 
—May 16. French passenger motorship, 
Philippar, burned and sunk in Arabian Sea; 41. 
—July 7. New French submarine, Prométhée, off 
VP el Nek ber boat Ob arry’ 
pt. 9. amboa servation, ¢ ing work- 
men to Riker's Island, blown to bits by Bhs 
. hey Bn the East River, N. Y. City; 7 
—Dee. 5. Ja 


Georges 


anese destroyer, Sawarabi, turned up- 
y gale wel ete game oe 
ton ench passenger 
burned in English CuAnnet 


er storm, 20 
Barnegat Inlet Light, N. J.; 73. 
There were but 3 survivors. Among the lost were _ 
Rear Admiral. William A. Moffett, Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, who was a passenger; 
Commander Frank K. A. McCerd; and Lieut, — 
George C. Calnan, noted fencer." i 


“ 


100,000; D= 500,000; M= 1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 


opal ha els — sl el ia 
_ Marine Disasters; Fastest TH 


1934—Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, on Yang- 
Re Rive, burned and mak ; 216. Mas es biel 

_— i . Japanese — at Tomozuru 
upset west of Nagasaki; 103. 

—Sept.8. American (Ward Line) steamship Morro 
Castle, Havana for New York with 318 passengers 
and crew of 231, including 10 officers, took fire off 
Asbury Park, N.J. The final count indicated 84 
Passengers sont and 7 missing; 31 of the crew 


dead and m - 

1935—Jan. 24. ard Line steamer Mohawk, in 
collision off New Jersey coast with Norwegian 
freighter, Talisman; 45, including Captain Joseph 
E. Wood, 5 other officers and 15 passengers. 


Around the World. 
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—Feb. 10. British freighter, Millpool, from Danzig 
for Montreal, sunk in storm in Atlantic; 26, 

—July 38. Japanese cruise steamer, Midori Maru, 
sunk in collision in the Inland Sea: 104. 

—July 25. Russian submarine, B-3, sunk in Baltic 
Sea, in collision with another warship; 55. 

—Sept. 1. Morgan Line steamer Dixie from New 
Orleans for New York City, with 231 passengers 
and a crew of 121, was caught in a hurricane and 
Swept on French Reef, on the Southeast coast of 
Florida. After a- day and a night aboard, all 
of the passengers and the crew were taken off 
3d life boats to other vessels. There was no 
oss of life. 


PHILIPPINE WAR CHRONOLOGY 


Feb. 4, 1899, hostilities began; Feb. 4-7. battles 
around Manila; Mar. 13. battle at Pasig: April 
25, capture of Santa Cruz: May 5, capture of San 
Fernando; June 13, Battle of Cacoor: June 16, 
Battle of Imus; July 26. Bsttle of Colamba; Aug. 9, 
Battle of Calulut; Aug. 16, Battle of Angeles; 


Nov. 11, Major John A. Logan killed; Dec. 10, Gen: 
G. del Pilar Killed. 

Dec. 19, Gen. Lawton killed; Mar. 23, 1901. 
Aguinaldo captured; April 30, 1902, war ended. 
Aguinaldo, on his release settled down to a life of 
peace but kept active in local politics. There has 
been some guerrilla warfare from time to time 
between wild tribes and the constabulary. 


FASTEST TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD. 


1519 (Sept. 20)-1522 (Sept. 8), Magellan's ships 
salled around the world from Seville, Spain, and 
back again, 1,083 days. One ship out of five returned 
to Seville, with 35 of 280 men surviving. Later 4 
others got back. Magellan was killed in the 
Philippines. 

1872 (Oct. 2-Dec. 20), a fictitious journey by 
Phileas Fogg in Jules Verne's novel; 80 days. 

1889, by Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

1890, by George Francis Train of New York, in 
67 days 12 hours 3 minutes, 

1901, by Chief of Police Charles Fitzmorris of 
Bae: in 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. 

1903, by J. Willis Sayre, of Seattle, Wash., in 54 
days, 9 hours, 42 minutes. 

1903, by Henry Frederick, 54 days 7 hours 2 min- 


utes. _ 
1907, by Col. Burnlay-Campbell, in 40 days 19 
hours 30 minutes. ; 
1911, by Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
42 minutes 38 seconds. 
1913, by John H. Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 
W) 


28 a: 14 hours 36 minutes 5 seconds. Their mileage 
was: by train and motor car, 4,100; by plane, 6,300; 
by steamer, 8,000: 

1928 (June 29-July 22), John H. Mears and Capt. 
Gaus, Collyer, circled the globe in 23 days, 15 
hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. They left New York 
by seaplane and overtook the Olympic off Long Island. 
From Cherbourg, July 5, they flew_by air across 
Europe and Asia, reaching Tokio on July 11. They 

‘ot by steamer to Vancouver, B. C. on July 20 and 
few thence to New York City. 


1929, by the German dirigible balloon, Graf 
Zeppelin. Left Friedrichshafen, Germany, on July 
31; reached Lakehurst, N. J., on Aug. 4; left there on 
Aug. 8; reached Friedrichshafen on Aug. 10; left 
there on Aug. 14; reached Tokio, Japan, on Bree 19; 
left there on Aug. 23; reached Los Angeles, Calif. 
on Aug. 26; left there on Aug. 27; reached Lakehurst 
on Aug. 29; left there on Sept.1; reached Friedrichs- 
hafeo on Sept. 4. Approximate distance covered— ~ 
21,700 miles (in flight around the globe). 

Time from Friedrichshafen to Lakehurst (July 31- 
Aug.4) 93 hours; time from Lakehurst to Friedrichs- 
hafen (Aug. 8-10) 55 hours, 24 min.; time from 
Lakehurst to Lakehurst (Aug. 8-29) 21 days, 7 hours, 
34 min.; time from Friedrichshafen to Friedrichshafen 
(Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 

1931, by the monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
pilot; Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern 
air circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days, 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4.56 a.m., to 
July 1, at 8.45 p.m. 

1933, by the monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference of the 
world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 4934 min- 
utes—July 15, at 5.10 a.m., to July 22, at 11.5944 pam. 

James Mattern, a Texas airman, left Floyd Ben- 
nett Field at 5.20 a.m., on June 3, 1933, and flew 
non-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and 
thence, via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back. On 
June 14 he started again and got as far as the Anadyr 
River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west of Nome) 
where he was forced down and his plane was cracked 
up. He was rescued, injured, by fur ‘traders. On 
July 20 a Russian plane took him to Nome, and 
thence an American pene landed him at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field on July 30. 


CONSTITUENTS OF SEA WATER. 
(From a Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Fisheries.) ‘ 


The following are the more important elements 
presented in solution in sea water, the figures showing 
percentages—Chlorine, 1,935; bromine, .0066; sul- 
phate, .269; carbonate, .0072; sodium, 1.0171; 
potassium, .0387; calcium, .0419; magnesium, .1304. 

Besides’ these, the following’ elements exist in 
smaller quantities. Figures, where given, are milli- 

per litre of. water— 
Found in considerable quantities 


Barium and strontium, can be detected by ordi- 
nary methods. Present im ashes of seaweeds and 
marine boiler scale. 

Aluminum and iron, easily detected by direct 
methods. 

Manganese, easily detected. Abundant in mud of 
ocean bottom; present in ashes of seaweeds, and in 
shells and tissues of mollusks. 

Nickel and cobalt, present in ashes of certain 
marine plants. 

Copper, present in sea water and in ashes of some 
seaweeds and corals. 

Zinc, 0.002; lead, present in certain corals and 


mechs. ' 
Ostlver. 0.01 to 0.169; gold, 0.005 to 0.016, Also 


Novre—A dash line over a numeral, multiplies. the value by 1,000: thus, X=10,000; L=50,000; C= 


ther eral rules in Roman numerals are as 


ce) 
follows: Ge repeating a letter repeats its value— 


xXX=20 


CC=300; (2), a letter placéd-aftér one 
of greater value adds thereto— 6 


VI=6; 


BC=600; ' 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 


' plants. . 1 
hium, present in sea water; rubidium, 14. present in kelp and bottom dredgings. 
ue re Fresentt in sea water. Radlum,0.000000000017. 
- ROMAN AND ARABIC NUMERALS. 
1 ..11)XVI. > SOL x. CCC... .300)DCCC...800 
2 ; 40/or XXC ..80/|CCCC...400/CM..... 900 
re Ke BO SCS 6 90D ee 500|M or 
14|LX Rose BOLE 3.) {00|/DG..... .600|cIc.....1000 
Wide s< sO "15/KX. 211) 20(LKK. 70) GG... .200!DCG: *: :7001MM....2000 


(3), a letter placed pee one of greater value sub- 


tracts thereffom—lIV = 4. 


Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use— 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


_ VISIBILITY 
» Visibility. 


Stat. | Naut. 
ae Miles. 


AT SEA. 


Sei 7 .67||85.....-- 

10. 8 .08/|90.....-~ 

15.......| 5.12] 4.43)155.......) 9.81) 8.48)/95.......- 

-20.......] 5.92] 5-.11/\60.......] 10.25) 8.85//100....-.| 13.23) 11-40//500...... 
~ 25. .-| 10.67) 9.21//110...... 
30. 5 -2OETO Sots 2% ; $66) {1200 ces : z 

BS 6.7675... 2 eine BES 9.90}'130...... F 450 


BAO Fc Parl 7 O3UI802 + alas 3 °65| 13.52\'500...... 


Sle eb te Marie dined ena ebieosek ak pai Aosta eae His hte eb Sa ate 
toughly speaking, the distance of visibility in nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the square root 


Roughly 
+ of the height of the light above sea level. 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases at first 


eee as the square of the distance. The approximate curvature effect may be found by multi- 
plying the square of the distance in miles by .6, the answer being in feet. 
; HEIGHT ABOVE SEA LEVEL OF LIGHTS IN CERTAIN LIGHTHOUSES. 
ie Station. H’t. Station. H’t. - Station. H’t. 
: Feet. Feet. Feet. 
707||Taputapu Isl., Samoa...... 296||Santa Barbara Isl., Calif...) 225 
573)| Point Reyes, Cal.........- 294||Chapel Hill, N. J... ....:.- 221 
562||Point Borinquen, P. R...... 292||Cape Disappointment, Wash.} 220 
422|/Seal Rocks, Alaska. 285||Orote Peninsula, Guam ..| 220 
420]|Marcus Hook, Del.. 278||Cape Meares, Ore.........] 217 
400}| Anacapa Isl., Calif... .. 277||Kilauea Point, Hawaii aa eat 
1 I 395||Morro Puercos, Panama 275||Aleatraz, Cal........ ah ee 
ame Bluff, Virgi 394||Aunuu Island, Samoa... 271}|Molokai, Hawaii. . . ache mee: 
i a uck Island, Virgin Islands.| 360||Point Sur, Cal............}| 260}|Grand Island, Mich. ---] 205 
mraralion, Cal. ij... ke ee 358]|Astoria Ferry Range, Ore...| 260||/Heceta Head, Ore.......... 205 
Cape Greig, Alaska... 350]|Cape San Juan, P, R.......| 260]|/Block Island, S. E., R.I...| 201 
>. Jicarita Js!., Panama....... 335)|/Kenai Range, Alaska...... 250}|Cape Stephens, Alaska.....} 200 
, onita Channel, Calif...... 326]/Navesink, N. J... ......... 246||Cape Hatteras, N. C....... 191 
ast Caugach, Alaska...... 325||Cape Blanco, Ore.......... 245}|Pensacola, Fla............ 191 
_- Culebrita Island, P. R...... 305||Cape Hinchinbrook, Alaska.| 235|;|New Dorp Beacon, N. Y....| 190 
_ Judge Bergs Range, V.L... 302}|Columbia River, Wash.....] 234||Cape Cod. Mass........... 183 
_ Muertos Island, P. R....... 297||Mona Island, P. R........-] 231||Cape Charles, Va.....-.... 180 
_. East Forelands, Alaska..... 296]|Staten Island. N. Y........ 231)}/Barnegat, N. J.....-...-.- 175 
the Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. 
i a CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES. - 
Station Station (OFE 53 Station Ce 
Cape Charles, Va. -| 740,000|| North Point, Wis.. 300,000 
Sankaty Head, Ma: -| 720,000 || Stratford Pt., Con: 0, 
Whitefish P’t, Mich....| 670,000|| Fire Island, N. Y. 280,000 
Cape Ci Marcus Hook, Del.....| 640,000 || Pensacola, Fla... 0,000 
Thite Sh 30-Mile Point, N. Y...| 620,000)! Cape Arago, Ore. -| 270,000 
ielokaly; TB. Ss . 2,500,000 || Anacapa Isl., Calif.....| 600,000 || Craichill Ch’n’l., Md... ,000 
lion, Califa... .6 2% Kauhola, Hawaii...... 560,000 || Cape May,N.J........ 250,000 
000 || Marquette, Mich...... 500,000 || Mifflin Bar, N. J...... 240,000 
Cape Elizabeth, Me...| 500,000|; Horseshoe Range, Pa. .| 240,000 
Point Tuna, P.R...... 490,00C || Chester Range, Pa...-.| 240,009 
Cape Hatteras, N. C...| 450,000 |} No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich. 240/000 
Deepwater Pt., N. J...| 450,000 || Tinicum Island, N. J...| 240,000 
Che: Is., Del. Riv...| 450,000|} Belleyue Range, Del...| 240,000 
New Castle Range, Del.| 450,000|| Beavertail, Rhode Isl..| 240,000 
Cape Canaveral, Fla...| 430,000|| Twin River Pt., Wis...| 240,000 - 
Rock of Ages, Mich....| 400,000 || Sturgeon Bay Can.,Wis.| 240,000 — 
Cape Romain, S. C....} 390,000 || Ponce de Leon Inlet,Fla.}| 220,000 ~ 
Pt. Arena, ‘Calif. . 22.7 Montauk Point, N. Y..| 220,000 
The Graves, Mass 80,000 || Two Harbors, Minn...| 220,000 
Sabine Pass, La....... Umpqua River, Oreg...| 210,000 
Del. Breakwater 000 || E. River Range, N. Y...} 200,000 
Split Rock, Minn Cape Spencer, Alask... 4 
Harrison Crib, Ill......| 360,000 || C’p. Hinchinbrook, Ala.| 200,000 
Staten Island, N. Y.... St. Clair Hts., Mich....] 200,000 
Marblehead, Ohio 00 || Manhattan Range, O..} 200,000 
4-Mile C Point Loma, Calif..... 200,000 


rm SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR CHRONOLOGY. t 


Feb. 15, 1898, b 
_ _ Feb. 15, 1898, attleship Maine blown up; April, defeated at Las Guasimas; Jul 1, Battl 
ay _ 22, blockade of Cuban ports began, gunboat Nash- Caney ana San Juan; July 3, Carver's fest aeitoved 
a le captured Bpsnieh sbip Buena Ventura, the first Ae oe war vessels; July 17, Santiago sur- 
prize of the war; April 24, Spain formally declared July 2) ; 
: feds y 21, last naval en: é 
| Maou ook Sean’ agit ante | fou ted Slates amhigy arte tobe of Ni 
May 11, attack on Cienfuegos and Cardenas, Ensign | Miles inaeeds rae: Hel rca Pag ta Lak LSE 
Bagley ‘and four men on torpedo boat Winslow | and Ponce fork ear gat a: July ai ee 
Dagley ly 28; July 31, Ameri 
_ killed; May 12, Admiral Sampson bombarded San | repulsed $' ae kas : fade tie 
ae MocnUahion 31, forts at entrance of Santiago harbor Malate, Aas Mania ae ee con pas pene 
_ bombarded. nish ‘force at C f i 
= aa at Se: in icnaare to oenrad the Pama vey ported 13, 
f Meroe les sunk by Americans at Santiago; Saiak oa Hn feopee Get 18 oiooreanh toa sean 
1 § er’s army landed at Daiquiri, one killed, | sess 1 Rico: Treai eaca 
four wounded; June 24, Juragua captured, Spaniards aened, eet rien ce gigas. ad 


¢ 


E 
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GREAT OCEAN STEAMSHIPS AND MOTORSHIPS. 
(This list of ships, of 15,000 tons and over, is compiled from Lloyd's 1935-36 Register of Shipping.) 
Note—Length between perpendiculars means the length from the stem to the fore part of the rudder Post. 
Regis-| L'gtb 


«tered Bet. Brea |Dep 
Ton- ee dth. th. Name. 


Regis-| L’gth 

tered | Bet. |Brea ger 
Ton- | Per-| dth. 
nage .|p’dic. 


Name. 


Ft.In,\Ft.In.|FLIn. Ft.InJ|Ft.In.|Ftdn 
Normandie, Fr.......... 981 4/117 9] 57 6||Conte Verde, It......... 18,765|570 3] 74 3] 35 9 
een Mary 2}118 6) 68 5]|Laurentic, Br........... 18,724|578 21 75 4] 40 6 
Berengaria, Br 6| 98 3] 57 1||Ceramic, Br... 122227322: ¢ 1} 69 4] 49 6 
Bremen, Ger. 7}101 9) 48 2 1] 71 4] 42 3 
MGR Etro. m2 : 9| 97 0} 30 7 4| 72 2] 40 5 
Europa, Ger... = 2/102 1] 48 0 4] 80 3] 20 5 
Leviathan, U. 8...221212! 6|100 3] 58 2 4] 80 3] 20 5 
Conte di Savoia, it... 6} 96 1} 32 4 6) 74 1] 410 
Aquitania, Br............ 7| 97 0} 49 7 5| 74 1] 41 4 
Tle de France. Fr........ 7} 92 O} 55 9 O} 79 3) 30 5 
Empress of Britain, Br. 3] 97 8} 56 0 0} 79 3] 30 5 
Staats a) 31 8 3 oa 8] 828 
Columbus, Ger. 00002227! 6| 83 1] 49 1 O| 74 4| 377 
*A' t I 710 9| 82 8] 46 5})\Conte aa, ne 66 spate ket 3 2] 74 2! 35 9 
Statendam, Holl 2} 81 3] 49 4/|California, U.S... ......|17,833/574 4] 80 3] 52 5 
Champlain, Fr 5} 83 0] 46 0||Kosmos, Nor 1] 77 2) 49 6 
reic, Br..... 6) 82 4) 48 6 Reina del Paci, Br -3| 76.3} 37 8 
Cap Arcona. 643 6/ 84 6] 41 9)/*Aramis, Fr. 5] 69 6] 33 6 
“Britdnnié, Br. os .sass 6} 82 4] 48 6]/Potsdam, Ger. 7| 74 2) 40 7 
Empress of Japan, Br. QO} 83 8} 44 5 *Chichibu Maru, Jap 17,498/560 0} 74 0] 42 5 
Conte Grande, It......... 2] 78 3] 27 2 sAoransl. Br sbexnveee :|17/491|580 1] 72 2) 43 4 
*Athlone Castle, Br...... : 696 0} 82 4] 41 3/|Malolo, U.S........211.! 17:232|554 0} 83 2] 30 7 
*Sterling Castle, Br. . 696 0) 82 5] 41 4|/Caledonia, Br whee Ade vtec 17,046|/553 0} 70 4) 38 7 
pp eee re 2 2| 77 6| 27 9||Tuscania, Br... .. rer rs 16,991/552 3] 70 3] 38 6 
VTA ie ee 4| 79 8| 24 4||*Baiorean, Hoil. >... .. 1... 16,981|551.0] 70.4] 41 6 
Conte Bianecamano, It... . 9) 76 1) 27 5|/*Dempo, Holl... 2.201102: 16,979]551.0] 70.4] 41 6 
anhattan, U.S.. 4| 86 3] 33 3|/*Tatsuta Maru, Jap... 1: :975|560 0| 72 O| 42 5 
4| 86 3} 33 3 ‘Asama Maru, Jap.. 75/560 0} 72 0] 42 5 
: 5) 77 4| 43 5||Kosmos II, Nor. 16,966|553 4| 77 2] 37 6 
an Ristoa ok: i] 78 31 30 Slimane pases 16/909/870 1| 68 31 an 6 
Da ee pacha pe 6| 76 3| 46 3||Empress of Russia, B 16,810 570 2| 68 2| 43 0 
Orio i Ldn Oo 3 82 3 33 5 Peli Heusael, er ee ieg7d 2a 7| 68 3| 44 7 
on, Br..............-|23,371/640 3] 82 2) 33 7||*Felix Roussel, Fr...... 3 E 
Queen of Bermuda. Br 4| 76 7) 39 0||/Ranchi, Br............. 1eces ae : a 2 a ; 
Strathnaver, Br......... 8 7} 80 2} 33 1 sSt. LOR, Goris asise iezarleas ol eal ant 
Strathaird, Br.........-- 22,284/638 7| 80 2) 33 1/|*Rangitata, Br........... eT Eat Ol 8g 38 1 
Monarch of = Br. |z 53 2) 76 7] 39 0} *Rangitane, Broo #2 I aneleer ola aieeee 
So at ee a 640 5) 78 5) 40 5|/*Rangitiki, Br........... ie'eor pt mae at 
Rapala hose crerett g a3 3 a pipers B.. 1 1111/167688/548 3 it 3 43 2 
prenent Cealaee YS O) tO] g2 Sanya Ha saree dl ab agg 
Giallo < Suara te. St vee 2 4| 76 5| 46 3||*Milwaukee, Ge: 16,624 546 8 72 4 42 2 
Emp. of Australia, Br. 9} 75 2) 41 5||Mongolia, Br.. < TBinen ae ee se 
Wew York, Ger.......... 645 6| 72 4] 42 1||Moldavia, Br..:......... 16, 4) 71 7) 38 
Empress of Canada, Br.. 0} 77 9} 42 2)|*C. O. Stillman, BBE. Sen ciey zt 78 ol 
manent Wy S08 eis ba's 8} 74 3] 47 8)|Montcalm, Br Si 20 Ze 
Deutschland, Ger........ 8| 72 2) 41 9||Montrose. Br............ a0 ohae 
Mooltan.., Br eigen ed So 33 8| 73 4| 48 6||Montclare, Br 5] 70 2) 40 
eateie (amie Ge... 8) 73 | ao g See ty Br. 8] 70 4] 38 
Cucintnia ‘Castie, cas Bees 2 7| 73 8| 40 7||Westernland, Ger. 4 87 8 40 
ome ae 5 3 3 3 a4 § Penniand; Ger £¥ 4| 67 8| 40 
Hansa, Ger: ,B 9] 75 2) 41 7||*Christiaan Huygens, Holl. 15 704 B51 4 88 8 36 
Duchess of Atholl, Br. 582 0} 75 2} 41 7 Miers Sore, U 18'3511570 O| 67 31-33 
*Winchester Castle, 6| 75 5) 37 5||/Almanzo o Ba tr. 1/12Bealboo of Ge al BE 
Orovites, Br... 2... k-..- 2 a 3 = é rhe Jo nson, 13'507|650 3| 67-31 23 
*Kungsholm, Swed... . 830 41 5|lOrbita, Br.....1.211!2227/15'495/550 3] 67 3] 43 
“Carnarvon Castle, Br.. 635 a1 73 8 am; Hibll......0. 22 15/450|550 2| 67 3| 41° 
Orford, a bo SE Sate © eve 2 2| 75 4) 33 1/|/Veendam, Holl........... i8'434/b50 21 ey 3] 92 
Otranto, Br..........5.- 0| 75 2) 32 9||Volendam, Holl.......... iBgealery tl 64 tl Be 
Duchess of rRichingnd, a 9| 78 3| 41 7 tS An 15,357|561 3| 72 2| 44 
Grong. or weeeseee sss s.{20,008/633 6] 75 2/ 33 0 tamerikaland, Swed... ..: 15.8591561.3 222 4 
te gt a ig | 75 2| 32 o|lChitral” Br. 15.346/528 3] 70 3] 42 
e 4| 80 5| 39 7||Berlin, Ger. 15.288 eae 2 a 2 a 
Flags eiiat clipeode ee, 15.241|523 5] 70 2| 42 
1) 72 6| 41 5 gra wag) bes al 70 alae 
5| 73 7| 40 7||\Cathay, Br............+. ie tl by 3 4g 
ea wae 4 78 ol 48 eliMellta, Br 2000000, 15,183|520 0| 67 2| 50 
*Neptunia, It. . ie aed 3| 72 3| 40 SilArandéra Star, Br.” 271 /18;30 8] 68 3] 42 
Seppe eB oe. « “4 . Atlanta, BPs. cs....000+. 15,135|570 3| 67 3| 33 
*Marnix vin St. Aide: ollAkaroa, ‘Br....7..! 13,1281550 7| 67 4| 44 
gonde, Holl.......... .|19,162|586 2] 74 8} 36 Akaroa, Br. pogetee eo. 219 1B LE ae ae 
*jJohan van Oidenbarne- ye sarees "Gastie, Br. | |13'050/540 0| 71 9| 37 
Welty ELON, = Sick aes sie: 19,069|/586 2] 74 8] 36 1||*Dunnottar ) BE. + | 1G00 BET ae eee 
Arundel Castle, Br... 227. 72 5| 41 5||*Dunvegan Castle, Br... .|15, 
Windsor Castle, Br.......|18,973/632 4| 72 5| 41 6 rr a 
French Line under date o: ay 2 
Lloyd's an ves. the following, figures figures for the new | | “Additional Re Nene Apaluded the build- 
Polish trans-Atlantic se Fee aes One, | ee ences iopnawe irota 70.240 to 82,700.45, wiaeh ie 


breadth, 70 ft. '8 in 


length, ” 
aie - in “atoty, ae eid dimensions the a gn line length of the Queen, the shi 


cans p's 
A ajeinent bs ae the publicity Sr aay of the | owners state, is 1,004 feet; over-all, 1,078 teet. 


No. of] 


x “ON Gross 
JULY 1./Ships. ‘Tonnage. 


32,277 22, 912,753 
72,698 


ON No. of Gree: 
JULY 1./Ships.| Tonnage. 


1. 129,283 34,736,132 


| 11]30;197]391435,788 
|. |30;524|40/920,551 
111}30;536|41;447,825 

, |80,053/41,912,520 


-11}30:591|46.970, 13 


ON No. of 
JULY 1./Ships. 


14... |30,836/49,089,552 
'2130;720/49,261,769| 


. 128,901!33,501,855 925 
°11]30;167]48;683,136 1 27 


. Gross 
Tonnage. 


. {29,255 150,919,273 
...|31,595|57,314,065 
..- |33,206/61,974,653 
...|33,935 64,370,786 
-- |33,507|65, 166,238 
. [32,956 |64,023,567 


|}. O 
JULY 1. Suips- 
1925. a 32,916 


30;923|65,063,643 


GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS. 


U.S. Gr. Brit. |Germany| France. | Japan. | Norway.|Holland.| Italy. |Belgium. 


Tons. Tons. Ton. Tons. Tons. 
18,696,237|5,082,061|2,201,164]1 1500, O14 2, 457.8 890]1, 309, $49 1,521,942 
19,256,766]5, '459,296|2,319,438| 1, 7208, 386|2.504,722|1, 7496, 455| 1,668,296 
4,706,027 |2,285,728/1,826,068)|2, 529,188]1, '522,547| 1,736,545 
4,151,552 2'216,643| 1,847,453 2'771,022 1/508,916|1,896,534 
3,156,008]2,152,524/2,059,C01|2,307,164/1,552,382|1,757,605 
3,225,294|2,029,884/2,299,405]1,806,576|1,288,245|1,283,790 
3,503,380]2,233,631/2,325,266| 1,857,829) 1,591,911)1,370,097 

me 671 3, 245, 194/2, 993, hes 2 yy 190|1,848/348|2:406,958 

itr te 27225) me 2'650,573 

632, 66,335 
1912|2'625, ai 3,033,742 
2,832,212 
*028,661 
40,630 


oe 
IST: 
Toye 


19,399.797 
19,309,022 
19,875,350 
20,166,331 
20,438,444 
23,379,999 
22,784,383 
21,819,687 
20,841,218 
20,510,921|3,703,662|3,025, 136)4,085,650/3 3}2,884, 

, |12'556,563 20,385, 138/3,718,417 4'215,690|4,054,485 2.511,281/3,098,159 388,413 


MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, BY COUNTRIES, 1915-1935. 
United Kingd. 


Qn 
eta oer 


a 
HHP YB He Go 00 C0 C0 C 
ODT HOH OO < 
WwUcc dw nocor 


Lal ve 
mee 


i =] 
ARP OLN DWONNNNMAR 
CHSAWOmDmMONEN 


NID 


Beat pe aceon 
rs 


Dominions Denmark. France. Germany: Holland. 


Tons. | No. 


Tons. 


509,064 
575,264)" 


33/ 122/095 
Sweden. 


226,343 
Italy. Un’ed States. |Oth'r Co's. 

a 

No.| Tons. |No. |Tons. |No. |Tons. |No. |Tons. | No. 


30] 22,132) 26] 49,408] 59)/62,070 
55) 145,624 
104/350, 141 

ssl ae 8 
50,971/1,051 
in 456, vers 63 3393 ‘B09 Pee th i383 
227, 9 
49| 83,419 % . Oba 138 


Norway. World Total. 
earaats Sz ihe 2 


No: |Tons. ||No. Tons. 


13,641 743 1,201,63: 
14296] 964|1’688 635 


Tons. 


441 
16,560): 
26,638 
22:667| 177|145,914 


12 
5, 716| 22 105, 538 
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FAST OCEAN PASSAGES. 


Dirgible Balloons—The Graf Zeppelin, in 1928, 
left Friedrichshafen, Germany, on Oct. 11, at 2 
A. M., and arrived at Lakehurst, N. J., on Oct, 


15, at 5:38 P. M., having flown 6,630 miles in 4 days. 


15 hours, 46 minutes. She had come by way of 
Spain, the Madeiras and Bermuda. She could 
make a more direct run in 3 days, When the 
new dirigible the Hindenburg was put on the 
New York run the Graf began regular passages 
between Germany and South America. 


The Hindenburg, in 1936, left Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany, on June 30, at 12:29 A. M., and 
reached Lakehurst on July 2, at 3:46 A. M., in 51 
hours, 17. minutes, having passed over Albany at 
12.42 A. M. It had been sighted previously at 
Quebec, and Montreal. The dirgible made the run 
over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands End, Northern 
Treland, to Land Fall, over Labrador, in 22 hours 
and 50 minutes, after passing over the southern 
tip of Greenland. The Hindenburg in 1936, left 
Lakehurst on Aug. 9, at 10.35 P. M., and reached 
Frankfort on Aug. 11, at 5.28 P. M.—42 hours, 53 
minutes. The ocean was crossed (1,690 nautical 
miles) in 16 hours 53 minutes. She carried 56 
Passengers and a ton of freight and mail. 


Airplanes—In 1919, Aleock and Brown crossed 
from St. Johns, Newfoundland to Galway, Ireland 
(June 14-15), 1,960 miles, in 16 hours; 12 minutes. 


In 1927, Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh (May 20-21) 
flew from Mineola, L. L., to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 
33 hours, 30 minutes. 


In 1927, Chamberlin and Levine went from 
Mineola, L. I., to Eisleben, Germany, (June 4-6), 
3,911 miles, in 42 hours, 31 minutes. 


In 1931, Post_and Gatty crossed from Harbor 
Grace, N. F., to England (June 23-24), 2,220 miles, 
in 16 hours, 17 minutes. 

In 1932, Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland (May 20-21), 2,02634 miles, 
in 14 hours, 56 minutes. 


Sailing Ships—Columbus, in 1492, sailed from 
Spain (Palos) to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, 
Aug. 3 to Oct. 12. The best day’s run was 200 miles. 
His flagship was the Santa Marie. The other vessels 
were the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they 
went to the Canary Islands, and it was not until 
Sept. 6 that they left the Island of Gomera. They 
were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9. Rod- 
erick de Triana, on the Pinta, which was in the van, 
was the first to sight land (Watling Island). His 
second voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to 
Dominica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) 
was made in 40 days; his third, to nidad (May 
30-July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth and last, 
to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in about 62 days. 
Ponce de Leon was with Columbus on the second 
voyage. 

The American-built, British-owned ship, James 
Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an_ hour, 
for several hours—a record. She sailed from Boston 
Light to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 6 hours. 


The Flying Cloud twice made the voyage from New 
York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, in 89 days. 
The “medium” clipper, Andrew Jackson, did it in 
89 days. The clipper snipe often spread 40,000 
square feet of sail to drive 2,000 tons of cargo. 


The British tea-clipper, Thermopylae, sailed in 
1854 from Liverpool, England, to Hobson's Bay, 


Melbourne, Australia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 
minutes. : 

The square-rig, Finland wheat clipper, Herzogin 
Cecile, ay in 1936, sailed from Port Lincoln, 


Australia, to Falmouth, England, in 86 days, winning 
the annual grain race for the eighth time. A few 
days later on the way back to Finland she was 
shoaled, April 15, on the South Coast of Devon, but 
was salvaged. 

The Northern Light, “medium” clipper, satled from 
San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. The 
run north from Cape Horn was made in 38 days. 


The clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland. Me., 


sailed from N. Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 25 


minutes. A 

The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 1846, sailed 
from Liverpool to New York in 16 days. 

The Atlantic, in the race for the Germap Em- 
peror’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to 
the Lizard, Ingland, in 12 days 4 hours 1 minute and 
19 seconds, 3.013 nautical miles, average speed 
10.31 knots. The best day’s run was 341 nautical 

. In 1928 she crossed from England in 23 days. 

Yankee came from Bishop Rock to Boston 

Light in 1936, in 22 days, 6 hours, 7 minutes. 


Steamships—The first ship to use steam in cross- 
ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built at 
New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on May 
24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26. days, during 
18 of which she used her side-paddles. She was a 
Sailing vessel with steam auxiliary. 

The Great Western, on her maiden voyage, froni 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the distance 
in April, 1838, in 15 days. Her best record was 10 
days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. 


The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, 
came from Liverpool to New York in 14 days 8 hours. 

In May, 1851, the Pacific reduced the Atlantic 
record to 9 days 19 hours 25 minutes. 

The Persia, in 1856, did it in 9 days 1 hour 45 
minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, in 8 days 2 hours 48 
minutes; the City of Brussels, in 1869, in 7 days 22 
hours 3 minutes; the Baltic, in 1873, in 7 days 20 
hours 9 minutes; the City of Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days 
15 hours 48 minutes; the Arizona. in 1880. in 7 
days 7 hours 23 minutes; the Alaska, in 1882, in 
6 days 18 hours 37 minutes; the Etruria, in 1888, in 
6 days 1 hour 55 minutes; the Majestic, in 1891, in 
5 days 18 hours 8 minutes;.the Lucania, in 1894, 
in 5 days 7 hours 23 minutes; the Lusitania, in 1908) 
in 4 days 15 hours; the Lusitania, in 1909, in 4 days 
11 hours 42 minutes; the Mauretania, in 1910, in 
4 days 10 hours 41 minutes, at the rate of 26.06 knots 
an hour. 

The foregoing records, since and including 1856. 
are between New York and Queenstown, 2,780 miles 

The Deutschland, in Sept., 1900, went from Sandy 
Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, in 5 days 
7 hours 38 minutes. 

The Leviathan, Oct. 4-10, went from New York to 
Cherbourg in 5 days, 6 hours, 21 minutes, at an 
average speed of 24.67 knots. 

In Aug.,1933,the Italian Steamship, Rex, crossed the 
Atlantic, from Gibraltar to Ambrose Light, New York 
Harbor, 3,181 miles, in 4 days, 13 hours, 58 minutes. 

The Europa of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 (Mch. 20-25), 
from Cherbourg Breakwater, France, to Ambrose 
Channel Lightship, New York Harbor (3,157 nautical 
miles), in 4 days, 17 hours, 6 minutes. In July, 1933 
she covered that route (3,149 miles) in 4 days, 16 
hours, 48 minutes. : 

The Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22) from 
the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambrose Chan- 
nel Lightship, (approximately 3,163 nautical miles) 
in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an average speed 
of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an hour. She later 
went from N. Y. to Cherbourg in 4 days, 14 hours. 
and from Cherbourg to New York in 4 days, 17 
hours, 24 minutes. 

The French liner, Normandie in 1935, on her 
maiden voyage, went from Southampton Break- 
water, England, to Ambrose lightship, New York 
Bay, in 4 days, 11 hours, 42 minutes, at an average 
speed of 29.64 knots or nautical miles an hour over 
a nautical course of 3,192 nautical miles. On the 
return trip she went from Ambrose Lightship to 
Bishop Rock, off Land End, England, 3,015 nautical 
miles, in 4 days, 3 hours, 28 minutes. 

The Cunard-White star giant ship, Queen Mary, 
on her maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, steamed 
3,158 nautical miles from Cherbourg Breakwater to 
Ambrose Light, N. Y., in 4 days, 12 hours, 24 min- 
utes, at an average speed of 29.13 knots. Fog re- 
duced her engines for several hours. In July, 1936, 
she crossed from Cherbourg breakwater to Am- 
brose Lightship in 4 days, 9 hours, 44 minutes—a 
time record—but she covered only 3,096 miles, at an 
average speed of 29.28 knots. In Aug., 1936 she went 
from Cherbourg to Ambrose Lightship in 4 days, 7 
hour5, 12 minutes, an average of 30.01 knots an hour. 
Later, she crossed from Ambrose Light to Bishop’s 
Rock in 3 days, 23 hours, 57 minutes, at an average 
speed of 30.63 knots an hour. In one day she went 
713 miles. 

The pane of Britain, in Aug., 1934, went from 
Father Point, Quebec, to Cherbourg in 4 days, 6 
hours, 58 minutes. — 

The light. cruiser Omaha, of the U. 8. Navy, in 
1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Diamond Head, 
Oshu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel, a 
distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes 
40 seconds. The average speed was 27.76 miles an 
hour. 

The U. S. warship, Lexington, left her anchorage 
at San Pedro, Calif., at 1:01 p.m., on June 9, 1928, 
and arrived at Diamond H -Light, Honolulu at 
11.08 a.m., on June 12—2,226 nautical miles in 72 
hours, 36 minutes; an average speed of 30.66 nautical 
miles an hour. ‘The best day’s run was 768 miles. 


770 Great Rivers Here and Abroad. 
PRINCIPAL RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES. ___ 
River. Outfiow. : 5 Outflow. | Miles. 
Alabama .....:--: Mobile River......... .|Sabine Lake, Tex.....] 350 
Alleghany......... Ohio River. ........+. -|Arkansas River....... 400 
Altamoha.........- Atlantic Ocean. ...... -|Pamlico Sound........ 300 
Androscoggin...... Kennebec River. . . .|Mississippi River...... 1,283 
Apalachicola....... Gulf of Mexico. . -|Missouri River....... 460 
Arkansas... ....... Mississippi River .|Newark Bay.........| 100 
Atchafalaya Gulf of Mexico. . . [Gulf of Mexico........ 350 
Big Blac ..}Mississippi River Pec Rio Grander, 2. .sctas 800 
Big Horn .. | Yellowstone Rive 500 Petes (YadKin)..... oven Bay, 8. C. 300 
Black... 0 <. .| White River, Ark 400||Penobscot.......... Atlantic Ocean.-....... 350 
Black Warrioi ..|Tombigbee River. 300) PMatte,. + noecemieats Missouri River........ 1,030 
PAZOS. . . ..|Gulf of Mexico....... 950||Potomac........... Chesapeake Bay...... 420 
Cape Fear. ., |Atlantic Ocean........ 250\(Powiler.2 7% wasn Yellowstone River..... 400 
Cheyenne. . : | |Missourl River... 2... 500 qappabennpek oe -|Chesapeake Bay...... 155 
Gimarron.. csc. ss Arkansas River....... 650l (ReGen eee ee Mississippi River...... 1,275 
Colorado, Tex...... Gulf of Mexico........ 650||Red (of the North)..|Lake Winnipeg........ 54 
Colorado, Arizona.. .|Gulf of California..... 2,000||Rio Grande........ Gulf of Mexico........ 1,650 
Columbia.......... Pacific Ocean......... ,270||Roanoke.........-. Albermarle Sound..... 240 
Long Island Sound... . 390) (ROCK. i <. 623 <d0 ahs Mississippi River...... 330 
Alabama River. ...... $50) (Sabine: oc Nas aeons Gulf of Mexico........ 400 
Ohio River........... 715||Sacramento........ Suisun Bay........... 400 
Delaware Bay........ 350||St. Croix..........|/Mississippi River...... 200 
ere re River...... 450||St. Francis......... Mississippi River...... 460 
Grand River.......... 250||St. John’s hen . .. +. {Atlantic Ocean........ 400 
Apalachicola River... . 350||St. Joseph . ...|Lake Michigan........ 260 
Green Bay........... 250||San Joaquin........ Sacramento River 325 
Lake Ontario......... 145||Samtee............. Atlantic Ocean. 150 
Colorado River. ...... 605||Savannah. .|Atlantie Ocean, 450 
Colorado River....... 350} |/Schuyl kill Delaware River 130 
Lake Michigan... 280} |Scioto. Ohio River. 225 
.. {Ohio River...... 450||Shenandoa Potomac Rive 200 
..|Colorado River. . 650) ence .|Columbia River. 940 
.|Tennessee River. . 350||Susquehanna .|Chesapeake Bay. si 420 
Long Island pcan 150||Suwanee.... .|Gulf of Mexico........ 250 
..|New York Bay. 315||Tallahatehee....... Yazoo River,......... 240 
:! | Mississippi River. . 435)|Tallapoosa......... Alabama River. ...... 250 
..|Atlantie Ocean. . 100||Tar (Pamlico)...... Pamlico Sound........ 220 
‘|Chesapeake Bay...... 420||Tennessee.......... Obio RVers a,c 950 
Missouri River........ 300|/Tombigbee......... Mobile River......... 500 
Atlantie Ocean........ 190] | Drinity. 13 ened <2 Galveston Bay........ 535 
Kentucky:......... Ohio Rivers 12. hok 250)| Wabash. 2605.20. Ohio sik che AE SUE 550 
Merrimac... 2.2... 4 AtlanticOcean........ 150||Washita........... Red Riv Sie 550 
Minnesota. ........ Mississippi River. 475 BSG et g Shae os Se Missleinpl River... ... 690 
oe MeN aisjetevrs wulf of Mexico........ 2,486|| Willamette......... Columbia River...... 4 275 
BVIISSOUEL 6 <)o cre ves Mississippi River...... 2,945|| Wisconsin. ......... Mississippi River...... 400 
BES NTO o/oK  ae, 0-5 Gulf of Mexico........ 4,221||Yazoo............. Mississippi River...... 300 
EOUI oie scares Mobile Bay........... 50 Rel Nore cankelaie Missouri River........ 800 
Mohawk........... udson River......... 160 RON. kece dee Bering, Seks it. 2,300 
Monongabela....... Alleghany River....... 300 
PRINCIPAL FOREICN RIVERS. 
Lg'th} Lg’th Lg’th 
River. Outflow. M’s River. . Outflow. M’s. H River.» | Outflow. M g 
Albany..... Hudson Bay...| 610|Irawadi..... pet of Ben ‘al .|1,250 Poca b aes _. .\Gult of L 
Amazon. ...}Atlantic Ocean.}3,900)| Jordan... ...|Dead Sea : 9 ..| 200||Rio Negro...}Amazon Bivens aed 
Amu Darya. Aral Sea...... 1,500|| Kootenay. . . rhea Riv..|_ 400|Riv.otDoubt|Riv. Madeira. .| 950 
ATAUR Fan. Gulf Tartary . .|2,900||La Plata... .|Atlantic Ocean.|2,300||Saguenay .../St. Law. Riv...| 405 
Arno - |Mediterranean. 75||Lena.... <<. Arctic Ocean. .|2,860/St. John. .../Bay of Fundy..| 390 
Athabaska | Arctic Ocean, .} 765|Loire....... Bay of Biscay. 650]|St. Lawrence|Gulf St. Law... |1,900 
|Backs...... Arctic Ocean . 605/| Mackenzie. . | Beaufort Sea.. .|2,525/ St. Maurice. |St. Law. Riv...| 325 
Brahmaputra| Bay of Bengal .|1,680| Madeira... .| Amazon River. 2,000) Salwin...... Gulf of Marta- 
pus Dnieper River.| 500||Magdalena..|Caribbean Sea.| 950 PN. eft aes Nie 1,750 
Vistula River..| 450||Maros...... Theiss River...| 500 Sa0 Francis- 4 
.|Hudson Bay...|1,000))Marne...... Seine River....| 310]/ co...,.... Atlantic Ocean.|1,800: 
Atlantic Coan: China Sea..... 2,500 sask? tch’wan|Lake Winnipeg. | 1,205 
Black Sea... .. North Sea. ./.. 575)/Seine....... English Chan..| 475 
Murray River Indian Ocean. .|2,310)Shannon....|Atlantic Ocean.| 250 
ck Sea..... Hudson Bay.. .|1,660)/Si-Kiang.,..|China Sea..... ,650 
Black Sea..... ..|Gult of Guinea. 2,600) Sung: Amur River. . .}1,130 
Sea of Azov * Peet permnann. 4,000) Tagus Atlantic Ocean,| '550 
Danube River 3,200) Thames ;|North Sea... 215 
White Sea... .. 5 550) Theiss Danube River.} 800 
; een ara 4 .|1,300) Tiber, Mediterranean.| 245 
.|North Sea.. . |Atlantic Ocean.|1,700) Tigri Euphrates 1,150 
:|Persian Guif. : -|St. Law, River.| 685} Ural.. Caspian Sea (400 
Pacific Ocean. . .|Parana River. .|1,500) Vistula Gulf of Danzig "630 
‘|Atlantic Ocean. ; . |Atlantic Ocean.|2,450] Volga Caspian Sea. . .}2,300 
Bay of Bengal.|1,540)|Peace...... Great Slave Lk.|1,065|)W ./Tasman Sea, 220 
.|Bay of Biscay 385) Pilcomayo,..|Paraguay Riv..|1,000|| Weser North Sea,. 500 
eat Bay ay tae oy hg azo xy . yolow Sea 3,100 
ot No.). e Win 545] Yen i 
Arabian Sea. ..|1,700!) Rhine. ..... North Hh Nad tes 700 kee d Padiad Copan Ftd 


The source of the St. RS airsans River is in the State of Minnesota. 


AREAS OF GREAT RIVER BASINS. 
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CHIEF FEDERAL CANALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


i (ata by Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. Canals in italics are ship canals.) 
eee 


Total 
State and Name. Points Connected. Opened. | Length. | Width. |D'th. 
fuss £2 Oi ged ton aan DE 

Massachusetts. Year. Miies Feet. | Feet 

' Cape gh cg ....|Buzzard-Cape Cod Bays (being enlarged) .. 1914 4 13.00 500-700] 32 
Black en Sea eae East Bank, Niagara River at Buffalo....... 1914 3.3 | 40-100 6 

aware. 
Chesapeake and Del. Can.|Delaware River-Chesapeake Bay........... 1934 20.8 250 27 
ve ue Carolina. . 
9 POW sa). dig Sn anche se wan Quarter Bay-Deep Bay........:..... 1 i : 

ol Q y: p Bay 911 5,500 ft 50 6 
Drummond)........... ine Creek-Turners Cut... 2.5.0. cceceee 1900 22 50 9 
Intracoastal Waterway. ..|Norfolk, Va.-Beaufort Inlet, N. C.......... 1930 19/,.91} 90-300] 12 
Intracoastal Waterway. . .|Beaufort-Cape Fear River, Jacksonville, N.C. 1932 104.5 90 12-10 
Intracoastal Waterway...|Cape Fear River, N. C.-Winyah Bay, 8. C..|/77% Com. 94.5 75 8 


South Carolina. 
Intracoastal Waterway...|Winyah Bay-Charleston, S. C. (including| Practically 


Estherville-Minim Creek Canal)......... completed 74 90 10 
Intracoastal Waterway... }Charleston-Beaufort, S. C................. 19% 69.5 75 7 
ane ibe A . .|Beaufort, S. C.-St. Johns River, Fla....... 1932 233 75-150 7 
orida. . 
Florida Waterway... .... Jacksonville-Miaml...................... 1935 372 100 8 
MRCP sr aldo Oe Caloosahatchee River-Okeeehobee Lake, Fla.|60% Com. 165.3 | 80-200) 6-12 
Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal.|Across Florida ( (prelim. work only)....... Mike 195 250+ 30 
» Pensacola Bay.......... To Mobile Bay, Alabama................. 1934 40.7 100 9 
Louisiana. 
Hanson Canal, La........ Bayou Teche-West Cote. Blanche. Bay..... 1923 41 40 5 
Harvey Canals, La......:|No. 1 Lake Salvadore and. ................fececes ewes 5. ieee weet 5 
No. 2 Bayou Lafourche, La., with Miss. R.|.......... 7.2 40 5 
The Louisiana and Texas . 
tracoastal Waterway: 
New Orleans-Sabine 
River Section.......}....... wen NGS Toms bReSacwes Pewe s <eew ws 1935 346 100 9 
Sabine River-Corpus 
a ia RAHN TE SPs aid Siats = ANSip «SPE s Gaio(ol was UgdiTeece an 37% com 295 100 9 
exas. 
Sabine- prommes ee Beaumont-Orange-Port Arthur-Gulf of Mex.]......... 46 125-600)25-36 
nois. 
Ill. and Mississippi Canal.}La Salle, I1l.-Mississippi River............. 1906 75 35 7 
Tilinols pyre! Roa peetet Lake Michigan-Mississippi River........... 1933 326 1160-300 9 
abama. 
Colbert Shoals Canal. .... Colbert Shoals, Tennessee River.......... 1911 8.06 80 7 
Muscle Shoals Canal..... Muscle Shoals and Elk R. Shoals, Tenn. R... 1890 11.2 57 5 
ee SS aeerwey. .-}Pensacola Bay, Fla.-New Orleans, La....... 1934 183 |100-300} 9-10 
ichigaa. 
St. Marys Falls, Canal, S..\Around Falis, St. Marys River ..........-.. 1896 7,400 ft. 80 24) 
St. Marys Falls, Canai, N.\|Around Falls, St. Marys River.-........... 1919 7,518 ft. 80 24 
: - ees etm a « Lake Superior-Portage Bay-Keweenaw Bay. 25 300 25 
isconsin. 
Sturgeon Bay Ship Canal..|Sturgeon Bay-Lake Michigan............. 1904 7,200 ft.| 160-250 i 19 
Oregon. 
Willamette River Willamette Falls near Oregon City 1873 #3,500 ft. 40 6 
Cascades Canal... ..|At the Cascades, Columbia River..... 1896 3,060 ft. 90 8 
Dalles-Celilo ../The Dalles-Celilo Falls, Columbia Rive: 1915 ‘8.50 45 8 
Washingto ; 
Waterway Port Townsend-Oak Bays.........-....---+ 1915 4,800 ft. 75 15 
Lake Washineton Canal..|Puget Sound-Lake Washington............ 1916 8 |100-300!30-34 


The. intracoastal waterway system on the Atlantic coast (1936) has available a total of 1,430 miles. 
Enlargement work is in progress on the Cape Cod Canal, the canal across Md., and Del., (Del.-Chesa- 
peake), the Keweenaw Waterway, and other routes. The revised figures are in the above table. 
The Sturgeon Bay Ship Canal was completed in 1881, and the enlargement was finished in 1904. The 
19-ft. turning basin at the west end was dug in 1919. - 
The Chicago Drainage and Ship Canal connects Chicago with Lockport. 
The chief canalized rivers are: Hudson (Waterford-Hudson); Ohio (Pittsburgh-Cairo); Mississippi 
River; Missouri River to Minneapolis; Tennessee; Cumberland; Kentucky, Ouachita, Coosa; Black Warrior, 
_ Warrior and Tombigbee; the Monongahela (Pittsburgh-Fairmount, W. Va.); and the Alleghany River 
_ (Pittsburgh-Mosgrove); Kanawha River (Point Pleasant—Montgomery Waterway), 84 miles; 50-56 
feet wide, 6 feet deep. 


CARGO TRAFFIC ON CHIEF AMERICAN CANALS. 
‘ Detroit River. Saulte Ste. Marie. Duluth-Superior. Erie. 


Tons. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Tons. Doilars. Tons. 
82,514,457 | 1.021,528.978 | 71,290.304 882,263,141 | 40,494,672 | 368,802,154 | 1,858,114 
Bra ase 1,135,390,357 | 79,282,496 | 1,119,774,214 | 46,808,613 | 552,900,033 | 1,421,434 


973, 989,027,342 | 48,259,254 746,134,195 | 30,083,555 | 330,512,891 | 1,270,407 
68,497, 992,522,428 | 66,067,258 957,126,634 | 38,202,074 ,660,138 | 1,873,434 
92,170,460 | 1,035,074,266 1,379,658 | 1,026,045.0 59,274,812 | 449,701,954 | 2,006,284 

073, 200,307, 72,037,390 | 1,079,675,776 | 45,416,956 | 516,837,517 | 2,032,317 

400, 1,223,967,221 | 81,875, 1,117,817,292 | 51,334,6. 471,675,972 | 2,344,013 

003, 1,179,944,762 | 85,679,087 | 1,063,875,987 | 53,695,302 ,243,329 | 2,369,367 
97,188,281 1,319,816,856 | 83,254,064 | 1,131,653,155 | 52,712,269 | 520,640,087 | 2,581,892 

1001219634 | 1,362/987,022 | 86/902/997 | 1,183,123,800 | 53,204,335 | 481,101,523 | 3,089,998 
10,719,845 | 1,195,774,326 | 92,622,017 | 1,000,327,459 | 60,385,767 | 485,631,945 | 2,876.160 


0,719, 160. 
: 987.481 | 72'897,752 | 760,968,185 | 45,726.085 | 347,271,631 | 3,605,457 
Se sit roe 776,382,796 44,613,671 521,686,758 | 26,457,529°| 238,682,259 372 012 
47,447 128 | 821784257 | 20,480,873 | 354.710,804 | 10,519,804 | 133, 53 3 

009; 875.288.662 | 40/307,893 | 534.411.772 | 22/579.468 | 210.515,057 | 4.074) 
73°717,.252 | 1,082,169,259 | 42,248,131 | 620,060,128 | 25,550,181 | 240,196, 4,142°728 
75,779,280 | 1,079,854,740 | 48,293,308 | 688,004,883 | 29,184,768 | 270,865,957 | 4,489,172 
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CARGO TRAFFIC ON CHIEF FOREIGN CANALS. F 

St. Canadian ‘ 

Year. (Cal.) Welland. Lawrence. (Total). Suez. Panama. {| Manchester. Kiel. 
rt Tons. |Net Reg.Tn’s| Long Tons. | Long Tons. | Net Tons. 
ae i O12 sot eae not 8g. $04 15,266,155 888,45 5,434,046 | 3,532,797 

2'276,072 | 2'067.962 | 8,735,383 | 17,574,657 | 9,374,499 | 4,387,363 "062, I 

3'076,422 | 377341065 | 91407,021 | 18,118,999 | 11,599,214 | 3,293,670 | 9,484,454 
3'391'419 | 3'319°919 | 10/026,055 | 20,743,245 | 10\884,910 | 4,273,544 | 12,805,159 
3,755,9 475411528 | 11,199/435 | 22,730,162 | 19,567,875 | 5,363,940 | 14,791,549 
5'037.412 | 4'536.374 | 127869/097 | 25,109,882 | 26,994,710 | 5,435,508 | 13,434,162 
3'640'298 | 5/206.988 | 14'1305667 | 26,761,935 | 23,958,836 | 5,881,691 | 14,694,673 
5214514 | 6/123'701 | 13'477,663 | 26,060,377 | 26,037,448 | 6,830,879 | 18,906,243 
7'247'459 | 7'912'952 | 17,488,311 | 28,962,048 | 27,748,215 | 6,359,420 | 20,142,736 
7.430617 | 874111542 | 18'720/441 | 31,906,000 | 29'630,709 | 6,256,895 | 18,509,553 
769, 5°718'651 | 13,699,647 | 34,516,000 | 30,663,006 | 6,558,589 | 24,243,781 
6'087,910 | 6'179'023 | 14/803/334 | 28,511,000 | 30,030,232 | 6,290,625 | 21,171,638 
7:273'386 | 6,036,980 | 16,189,074 | 25,332,000 | 25,082,8 5'898,289 | 16,816,408 
8°537'460 | 6'693.800 | 17,960,650 | 23,632,000 | 19,807,998 | 5,318,935 | 12,851,517 
9194130 | 6,951,064 | 18°780:489 | 26,915,000 } 18,177,728 | 5,389,069 | 14,762,025 
9'280,452 | 6,660,052 | 18,069,252 | 31,751,000 | 24,718,651 | 5,949,970 | 16,645,855 
8'953/383 | 6°873'656 | 18/205,989 | 32/810/968 | 25,309/527 JM 6,135,003 | ......-.. 


Panama Canal figures are for tons of 100 cubic 
feet and are for years ended June 30. 

Kiel (Kaiser Wilhelm) canal figures are for years 
ending Mch. 31. That waterway connects the 
Baltic and North Seas, 61 miles; cost $96,000,000; 
opened in 1895. 

The new Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, opened Aug. 6, 1932, is 27.6 miles 
long from the outer harbors of Port Weller on Ontario 
and Port Colborne on Erie. The difference in water 
level, 327 feet, is overcome by 8 locks. Vessels with 
a draught of 25 feet can use the canal and make the 
St. Lawrence passage as far as Prescott. The canal 
is electrically operated. The total cost is approxi- 
mately $131,000,000. 

The Suez Canal, which is 104.50 miles long, and 


dates from 1869, has no locks. It was begun in April, 
1859, and was opened in Nov., 1869. It is owned by | ~ 
a French Company in which Britain has a large, pos- 
sibly a controlling stock interest. The canal crosses 
Egypt, to whom all rights in that waterway are to 
revert in 1968 unless the concession granted to de 
Lesseps in 1854 are meantime renewed. 

The canal is open to all nations and free from 
blockade, by the Convention of Constantinople, 
signed on Oct. 29, 1888, by Britain, Austria~-Hun- 
gary, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Spain, and Turkey. The canal was closed 
by Britain for short periods in 1882 and in 1915. 

A canal connecting the Baltic and White Seas 
has been completed and put in operation. It enables 
ships to go between Leningrad and Archangel with- 
out the long northward trip around Scandinavia. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 
(Opened for Navigation Aug. 15, 1914. Headquarters, Balboa Heights, C. Z.) 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the At- 
lantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific Ocean 
(Gulf of Panama). It is approximately 9° North 
latitude and 79° West longitude, almost due south of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of the 
Rio Ciande: Dams were built across these valleys to 
form lakes on which the ships are floated, and con- 
nectidbn between the two valleys, through the inter- 
vening divide, was made by excavating Culebra Cut 
(officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm of 
the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and the 
bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet above sea 
level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. The channel 
through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles long, and the Cutis 
8 miles long. 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they have 
crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side the lift is 
made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps or cham- 
bers, called lower, middle and upper.: On the Pacific 
side, ohe step is made at Pedro Miguel Lock, at the 
Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two at Miraflores 
Locks, about a mile to the south; between them is 
Miraflores Lake, with its surface normally 54 feet 
above sea level. Sections at sea level extend between 
the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun Locks, 634 miles, and 
between the Pacific and Miraflores Locks, 8 miles. 

The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 

the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 
- The Canal is 44.04 nautical miles or 50.72 statute 
Iniles in length, at least 300 feet wide at the bottom of 
excavated channels, 110 feet wide in the lock cham- 
bers, which have a usable length of 1,000 feet. Depth 
varies but is not less than 41 feet in sea level sections 
at mean low water or with surface of Gatun Lake at 
elevation 82 feet. 

The Canal can handle any ship now afloat, with 
the exception of the Normandie and the Queen Mary 
which are longer than the lock chambers. / 

A concrete dam across the Chagres River at 
Alhajuela was completed in 1935, creating Madden 
Lake. The entire dam is about 974 feet long, 223 
feet high, 191 feet wide at the base, 25 feet wide at 


the top, and contains about 497,000 cubic yards of 
material. Madden Lake tovers approximately 22 - 
square miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 
level, providing reserve storage of 2% billion cubic feet 
of water for use in maintaining the level of Gatun 
Lake during dry seasons. A hydro-electric power 
plant of 20,000 KVA capacity is located beside the 
spillway, providing additional and reserve power to 
that of the Gatun hydro-electric station. 

Gatun Lake covers approximately 165 square miles 
at normal level. It is impounded behind Gatun Dam, 
built of rock and earth across the Chagres River at 
Gatun, connecting the hills on either side with a low 
hill near the center of the valley. The entire dam is 
about 144 miles long, 105 feet high, half a mile wide 
at the base, 100 feet wide at the top, and contains 
about 23 million cubic yards of material. The central 
hill was used as the foundation for the spillway, a 
concrete dam surmounted by 14 steel regulating gates, 
through which exces waster can be wasted, preventing 
ie Hoag of the sufacer of the lake to a dangerous 
evel. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the center line of the Canal 
but excluding the cities of Colon, at the Atlantic end, 
and Panama, at the Pacific, which remain within 
Panama. It has an area of 553 square miles, includ- 
ing land and water and a population of 41,102, 
ees of 1935, including military and civilian per- 
sonnel. 

The Zone was granted to the United States by the _ 
treaty. with Panama of February 26, 1904. The 
United States paid Panama $10,000,000 and $250,- 
000 per year after the ninth year, and subsequently 

aid Colombia $25,000,000 under the treaty of 1922, — 
he United States has acquired title to all of the land 
in the Canal Zone, reimbursing private owners, and — 
no land is now available for private ownership. if 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 
August 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 
adopted as the date the Canal could be considered 
completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921, with in- — 
Loren a8 the Investment in earlier ears compounded y 
ann o, Was estal y the Bureau of 
Efficiency at $525,812,661. 


CANALS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


The South Willemsvaart Canal in MHolland- 
Belgium is 76.14 miles long, as follows: from Maas- 
tricht to the Belgian frontier, 1.98 miles; Belgian 
section, 27.65 miles; North Brabant-Limburg divi- 
sion, 46.50 miles. The length in Holland is 47.86 


miles. Through traffic is about 14,000 vessels yearly, 

The Wilhelmina Canal, in Holland is 42.16 miles 
long. No traffic statistics are available as this canal 
was built to facilitate the handling of local freight in 
the province of North Brabant and practically no 
through freight is carried on it. 
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NOTABLE BRIDGES. 
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*Two suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BRIDGE. 


The San _ Francisco-Oakland bridge is both 
suspension and cantilever. It is 444 miles in length 
over navigable water with a total length, including 
railway terminals and eo ng id of 8% miles. 
The total cost is over $77,000,000. The piers go 
down in one instance as far as 242 feet. 

The West Bay Crossing, between San Francisco 
and Yerba Buena Island, consists of two suspension 
Spans with a total length of 10,450 feet, or approxi- 
mately 2 miles. 

The East Bay Crossing, from Yerba Buena Island 
to Oakland, features a cantilever span, 1400 feet 
in length, the heaviest cantilever span in the world, 
the third largest in the world, and the largest in 
the United States. The East Bay Crossing from 
the Island to the Toll Plaza on the Oakland Mole 
is 19,400 feet in ag ho 

The East Bay ossing is connected with the 
West Ba ar 3 by a tunnel through Yerba 
Buena Island. T is the largest vehicular bore 
tunnel ever constructed, being 76 feet wide, 58 feet 
high (before lining) and 540 feet long. 

The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge is a double 
deck structure, with six lanes for automobile trafic 
on the upper deck and space for two electric in- 
terurban tracks and three lanes for motor trucks on 
the lower deck. The bridge connects San Francisco 
and Oakland. 


TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE AT NEW YORK. 


The Triborough Bridge structure has a total 
length of three and one-half miles and consists of a 
suspension bridge of 1,380 ft. channel span and 705 
ft. side ene over the East River at Hell Gate; a 
vertical lift bridge over the Harlem River with lift 
span of 310 ft.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx 
Kills with channel span of 350 ft.; plate girder via- 
duct structure in Queens, on Ward’s and Randall's 
Tsland, over Little Hell Gate and in Manhattan; 
and with concrete viaduct construction at points in 
Queens, Manhattan and the Bronx and at the junc- 
tion of the Manhattan branch with the Queens to 
Bronx branch on Randall's Island. 

Queens to Bronx branch provides for elght 


3 100 
15,300,000 (City, $10,700,000; Authority. $4,600 
q 500): di ; §$ 000 


00) o e; $23,400,000 (City, 
.300,000; Authority, $20,100,000); Construction 
of highway approaches, $13,200,000, paid for by the 


Authority. : 
of the. cost, the city appropriated $16,100,000 


‘the U.S. Public Works Administration loaned $35,- 


000, and also, paid 30 percent ($9,200,000) of 
cost of labor a materials. The P. W. A. tenn 


Co 

Bridge Location. re on Bridge. Location ae Com- 
a inca = Seattle Wash., (State) a ars 
‘Golden Gate. ....... San Fr'cisco Bay.| 4,200]. .... Memphis. ...... 1... fisels: “oe 5 
George Washington. .|Hudson River Beiptqvilla: cs ieie Ohio Rivenes ak 78 151 
eee. N.Y. C... ...| 3,500] 1931]|Beaver, Pa... 222227! Qhio River... :.:| 769] 1910 
San Francisco. ...... San. Fran.-Oak'd| * | 1936||Mingo, W. Va.... >. .|Ohio River ‘| 769} 1910 
Ambassador. . . -....|Detroit,U.8.-Can| 1,850] 1929||Outerbridge 22.1 8.I.S'd,N.¥.C.} 750] 1928 
Delaware River... Phila.-Camden 1,750] 1926||Sewickley, Pa Alleghany River.| 750] 1910 
Wnt Pea. ssissippi Riv..| 671] 1905 
Williamsburgh. ..... E. Riv., N. Pach Gain Riv Gal Boa] isso 
Brooklyn....¢....-. E. Riv., N. ¥.C.| 15595] 1883 STEBL ARCH ee 

Mid-Hudson........ Hudson River, Bayonne........ Kill Van Kull 
Manhattan E Te eee: 1390 1909 Harbo «lay aes Saas 7] 25) aa 
a dm, @ ates s ay ee . PARRROI SS. tate a meeyaiceiee y is j "6D y 
Triborough Ee a ate E. Biv. NY. S: | 380 1936 Hell GELS, Saat el RW NOY G: Vor 1917 

SEO eligi ph Pc d, ...| 1,207 nternational........|Ni a River...| ” 
Montreal.» ..-.....- St. Law’ce Riv. .| 1/097) 1930]/Colorado River... ||| Areal 302 1916 
Ohio River... -..... Cincinnati... .. 1,057] 1898]|Cuyahoga River... _. Cleveland, O....| 591] 1917 
Ojuela. «2.22. Manpini, Mex.. | 1/030] 1900||Bads (Miss. River). _|St. Louis.’ -| 520] 1874 
SECT eat Roa Ohio River... - 1,010) 1862]|Washington........_ Harlem Riv., 
Rondout. 2. Kingston, N.¥..| °705| 1921 N.Y.C,.....°| 509] 1888 
CANTILEVER. F High Bridge......... Harlem Riv., 
Huey P. Long....... Miss. Riv. N. Or.}3,524|..... IN Sacee 425] 184: 
MINOR aere <2 Aus. St. Law'ce Riv 1,800} 1917 SIMPLE TRUSS. gs Uae ; if 
Queensferry ........ Firth of Forth, Castleton. ......... Hud. Riv., N. Y.} 1,008} 1924 
i Pee 1,710] 1890}/Rip Van Winkle. - || Hud. R., Catsk..| "800 

LORS VICW Lecce 2a Col’bia R,, Wash| 1,200] 1930}|/Metropolis, Ill... . |. Ohio River, . 720) 1917 
Queensborough ..|E.Riv., N. ¥.C.| 1,182 1909} |Mississippi Riv. .... . St. Louis. 7.252! 668) 1918 
Carquinez. . Crockett, Calif. .| 1,100) 1927|/St. Lawrence River.. |Quebec, Can..:.] 640] 1917 
Cooper River. Charleston, S. C_] 1/050] 1929] Ohio River........._ Cincinnati...:27} 542] 1889 
Monongahela. . ..|Pittsburgh, Pa. . 812} 1904! Delaware River... . . Philadelphia..._| 533 1896 
Vicksburg, Miss . |Mississippi Riv. . 800] 1930| Peace.............. Niagara R. Buff.}| 360 1927 


is spread over 20 years and is covered by 1 
gage bonds of the Authority. aah st 
The Triborough is a toll bridge—animals, per 


head, 10c; bicycles, 10¢; motore: s H 
y' ) yeles, 15¢; autos, 


ages, 25c; buses, 50c; trucks, 25¢ to 50c. 


NEW HOLLAND BRIDGE. 


Queen Wilhelmina, at Nimwegen, Netherlan 
on June 16, 1936, inaugurated a new hve ames 
bridge over the Waal River. The bridge, whose 
construction was begun five years ago and‘ which 
cost 5,000,000 guilders, assures a permanent land 
connection, regardless of floods, between Northern 
and Southern Holland, hitherto linked only by a 
wooden bridge and a ferry. The construction of the 
bridge was undertaken chiefly for economic purposes, 
but now that The Netherlands is taking military 
eee eeu onda RAs German bene military ex- 

point ow strategic value, Nimwegen being 
only a few miles from the frontier. 4 


LONGEST BRIDGE IN EUROPE. 


The new railway and highway bridge across the 
Storstrommen, joining the Danish islands of Zealand 
(upon which Copenhagen is located) and Falster, is 
nearing the end of a three-year construction program, 
Its length of over two miles makes it the longest 
bridge in Europe. 

The bridge carries an eighteen and a half foot 
roadway, an eight foot sidewalk, and a single track 
railway. Rising from each end toward the center 
on a 0.7 per cent grade, a clear headroom for ship- 
ping of about eighty-five feet is provided at the three 
navigation spans. These navigation spans are stif- 
fened tied-arches. “ ‘ 

The center span is 450 feet long and the two side 
spans 340 feet. The forty-seven approach spans, 
of the cantilever der with suspended spans and 
anchor arms located in alternate openings, are alter- 
nately 190 and 204 feet long, and consist of two plate 
girders twelve feet deep set twenty-four feet apart. 

The arch ribs of the navigation span are about 
three feet deep. The stiffening girders, twelve feet 
deep, are set about forty feet apart. Structural 
section hangers are used. Floor beams four feet 
deep are framed into the stiffening girders at each 
hanger Po 

The mie highest above the water spans the 
Arkansas River at the Royal Gorge in Colorado— 
1,050 feet above the surface of the stream. 

The bridge highest in the air is the Viscus railroad 
pan. in the Andes, in Peru—15,000 feet above sea 

le 


vel. 
The City of Venice, Italy, was connec pel ie 
5, 1933, with the mainland by a bridge 244 miles 
long, for vehicles and pedestrians. 

The covered wooden bridge, like the old oaken 
bucket that hung in the well, is fast disappearing in 
New England. 


Niagara and Other 


Some of the heights in the above list cover the sum 
total of two or more leans of falls in their downward 
course. 

The Ontario (Canada) Hydroelectric Commission 
announced in 1936 that with approval of the Gov- 
ernment it was preparing plans for the diversion of 
4,000 cubic-second feet of water from the Ogoki 
River, in Northwestern Ontario, into the Great 
Lakes system. About a year will be required to 
carry out field investigations and two years for con- 
struction of various works necessary under the plan. 


RAISING LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The water from the Ogoki, a tributary of the 
Albany River, would be led into Lake Nipigon and 
through the Nipigon River into Lake Superior. 
Engineers state that 50,000 more horsepower could 
be developed on the Nipigon, and that the water 
level in Lakes Huron, Michigan and Erie would be 
increased by two inches. 

Additional water obtained would also provide 
40,000 more horsepower at Niagara, with the 
present plant, while 100,000 to 150,000 more would 
be obtained by a new development on the river. 
The diversion would benefit the St. Lawrence River, 
said the commission statement. Besides increasing 
power resources, it would help shipping. As a 
result of the help to nayigation, the commission 
stated, Dominion authorities have signified their 
intention to assume part of the cost of the project. 


BREAKS IN NIAGARA § BRINK. 


On Dec. 4, 1934, several hundred tons of rock 
tumbled from beneath Table Rock, at the extreme 
tip of the Horseshoe Falls on the Canadian side. 
There have been, frequently, slides of rock from 
the sides of the gorge below the falls. There was 
one on the night of April 14, 1935, on the Canadian 
side near the whirlpool. The rest of Table Rock was 
blasted away later in 1935, thus finally destroying 
Leaves had been known for many years as Honeymoon 

oint. 

“These events are not uncommon geologically,” 
says Francis C. Seyfried, Superintendent of the 
Niagara Frontier State Park. . ‘‘The process is con- 
tinually at work, and not alarming. The crest of 
both falls have been altered at a seemingly accel- 
erated pace, in recent years. The same condition 
prevails along the Palisades and elsewhere, partic- 
ularly in the spring after the combination of ‘ound 
water and frost has been working over nter.”” 

On Aug. 13, 1934, a part of the limestone brink 
at the lip of the Horseshoe Falls, 200 feet long and 
at least 25 feet thick, weighi over 25,000 tons, 
cracked off and tumbled down into the gorge with 
a deafening roar. That part of the brink had been 
dry for some time when the break came, owing to 
& lessened flow in the Niagara River. 

On Jan. 17, 1931, the force of the water pouring 
over Niagara Falls tore away some of the brink of the 
American Falls. The maximum depth, up-stream, 
of the break, was 65 feet and the width along the 
erest was about 300 feet. 

The entire width of the American Falls, from Pros- 
pect Point to Goat Island, is 1,025 feet, and the width 
from Prospect Point to Luna Island is 870 feet. The 
break constitutes an area of about 12,000 square feet, 
which would indicate that approximately 75,000 tons 
of rock went into the gorge. 


Noted Waterfalls. 


774 
FAMOUS WATERFALLS. ; 
ight : 
Hght. Heght. 2 Hght. : 
Name and Location. in Ft, Name and Location. in Ft. Name and Location. in Ft. i 
-of- 350 ' 
Bridal Veil (Yesemite)..... 620||Maletsunyane, Basutoland..} 630//Splendor-of-Sun, Nikko, Jap. 
eicipanals Brit. Ceuta 300||Maradalsfos, Norway.....- 50|}|Staubbach, Switzerland... .. ay 
Comet (Rainier Park)......| 200||Marina, Brit. Guiana......|~ 500 Stora Sjofallet, Sweden..... one ; 
Fairy (Rainier Park).. 700||Minnehaha, Minnesota... .. 50||Sutherland, New Zealand... eats 
Gastein, Austria (Upper) 207}|Missouri, Montana. :.-.... 90||Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia. . at 
Gastein, Austria (Lower) . 280||Montmorenci, Quebec...... 265||Tannforsen, Sweden....... a2t 
Gayvarnie, France 1,385||Multnomah, Oregon... .... 850||Taughannock, New York... 
Gersoppa, India. 830}|Murchison, Africa......... 120}|Tequendama, Colombia. ... an 
Grand, Labrador i 302||Narada, Rainier Park...... 168i" Pernh Tealyosch wate wee ee ea 
Granite (Rainier Park) . .| 850}|Nevada (Yosemite)........ 594||Tower (Yellowstone) Wyo.. ; 
__Guayra, Paraguay-Brazil...| 374}|Niagara, New York-Ontario. 167||Trummelbach, Switzerland.. aa 
Handeckiall, Switzerland...| 240||Passaic, New Jersey....... 70||Tugela, Natal............. . a 
Handol, Sweden........... 148} Paulo Affonso, Brazil....... 265||Twin, Idaho Se eon ye 
Harsprang. Sweden. 246}|Pissevache, Switzerland..... 215|| Vernal (Yosemite), Cal..... 317 
Henry’s Fork, Idaho.:.2.., 96])Reichenbach, Switzerland...} _ 300||Vettis, Norway..... LA ate ae 
Herval Cascades, Brazil. ...| 400}/Ribbon (Yosemite), Cal. . .- 1,612/| Victoria, So. Rhodesia, S. A.| 343 
Iguassu, Brazil, Argentina. . 210}|Schaffhausen, Switzerland... 100}| Virginia, Canada (N.W.T.).- 315 
Illilouette (Yosemite)...... 370||Seven Falls, Colorado......| 266 Voringfos, NOLW8Y recites 535 
Kalambo, E. Africa........ 705 Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway....| 525||Widows’ Tears (Yosemite). .| 1,170 
Kaieteur, Brit. Guiana. .... 741||Skykefos, Norway........- 650/| Yellowstone (upper), Wyo.. 109 
King Edw. VIII, Br. Guiana} 840}|Shoshone, Snake Riv., Idaho} 210}| Yellowstone (lower), Wyo... 308 
King Geo., Cape Prov., S. A.| 450|/Sluiskin (Rainier Park)..... 300||/Yosemite (upper), Cal...... 1,300 
Kukenaam, Brit. Guiana... .| 2,000}|Snoqualmie, Washington.. .. 268|| Yosemite (lower), Cal...... 3 


The slide does not affect the amount of water going 
over the American Falls, and has changed but slightly, 
the direction of the flows over the brink. 

A mass of Table Rock, 160 feet in length and from. 
30 to 40 feet in width, felloff in July, 1818, with a “tre- 
mendous crash."’ On December 9th, 1828, three im- 
mense bab broke from the horse-shoe fall, caus- 
ing a shock like an earthquake. - Another large por- 
tion fell in the summer of 1829, and the noise was 
heard several miles. In October, 1829, Sam Patch 
jumped twice, in the presence of thousands of specta- 
tors, from the top of a ladder 97 feet high into the 
eddy below the falls. This ladder was erected directly 
below the Biddle Stair-case. He afterwards lost his 
life by jumping from the falls of Genesee River, at 
Rochester. k 

The brink of Niagara Falls is receding, or moving 
back. at the average rate of 244 feet a year. 

Niagara at the lip of the precipice (inciuding Goat 
Island) has a total width of about 5,300 feet. Vic- 
toria (including Livingstone and Cataract Island), 
has a total width of about 5,700 feet. Iguassu (inchid- 
ing the Island of St. Martin) has a width, estimated, 
of more than 10.000 feet. 

Niagara, as the outlet of the four Western Great 
Lakes which constitute half of the fresh water of 
the world, has a volume of water almost unaffected 
by the seasons. The river below Grand Island is 
214 miles wide, and descends 52 feet in the last mile. 
The.chasm into which it drops is 1.250 feet wide at 
the falls, 800 feet wide two miles further down, and 
less than 300 feet at Whirlpool Rapids = 


THE ICE BRIDGE. 


On Feb. 4, 1910, the ice bridge at Niagaru broke 
and started toward the lower rapids, while those 
caught on it rushed shoreward. A man and his wife 
from Toronto and a young man from Cleveland, 
who ran to help them, failed to reach shore and 
were lost in the rapids after a two-mile ride to death 
on the huge cakes of ice. Since that date Niagara 
= have been prohibited from crossing on the 


ce. 

The ice bridge is not caused by drying up of the 
tiver, for at that point the water is treacherously 
deep. It-is caused by ice cakes piling up in the 
A thaw, heavy ice coming down from Lake 

ress behind the accumulation or extra-high 
water blown down from Lake Erie, is usually the 
eause for the ice bridge breaking up. 

Charles Blondin, whose real name was Jean Fran- 
cois Gravelet, crossed Niagara Falls on a wire tight- 
rope, in 1855, In 1859, and in 1860. Gilarma A: 
Farini (William Leonard Hunt) crossed on a tight- 
rope in 1864. 


OVER THE FALLS IN A BARREL. 


Anna Edson Taylor plunged over the Horseshoe 

ee Peres Oct. 24, 1901 : ¢ 
y Leach went over the Horseshoe Falls in 

sg July 25, 1911. pe 5 

ean A. Laussier, of Springfield, Mass., on July 4 
1928, went over the Horseshoe Falls in a 758-Ib, 
rupee bat. 

“he Zambezi in flood is about two miles wide. 
The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 
te 300 feet wide and even narrower further down. 

Tne Grand Falls n Labrador, are in the course of 
the Hamilton river, which in 5 miles, drops 200 feet 
in a series of rapids and then, with a roar audible 20 
miles away, makes a final plunge of 302 feet. 


tee. ae 


ele 


Great Inventions. 


CREAT INVENTIONS, 


AMERICAN. 

Invention. jl Inventor. Date. Inyention. Inventor. Date. 
Lightning rod............./Franklin.....,./1752 Automatic knot-tyin; har- ia 
Submarine (torpedo)....... Bushnell....... 776 vester machine. .. mc Wrsioe Appleby. ....../1880 
Steamboat..0.. ci ck. AGO, eo. ee caw 1787 Fountain Pen..:......... Waterman, L.B.|1884 
Steamboat. .......0550...5 Fulton........ 1793 Wirt, Paul E.. .|1885 
Nail machine........... IPGPEING, Sic. 787 Chrome tanning........... schulgi exes lsd 
Cast-iron plough........... Newbold....... 1797 Jet water wheel........... Pelton: \.. oe 1884 
Cation Rin) eA ete ee as Whitney....... 1793 Trolley car. ...6 <5. RY Sark Ms Van Depoele & 
Carding (textile) machine. .|Whittemore. ...|1797 Sprague..... 1884-87 
High-pressure steam engine. Evans.........{1799 Transformer (Alt'ing-Cur.). |Stanley,....... 1885 
Screw propeller............ RieVGlitee.< <3 «.« 1804 Type-bar casting (linotype) .| Mergenthaler. | 1885 
Tack machine............. Blanchard. .... 1806 Electric furnace reduction. .|Cowles......,. 1885 
Electro-magnet............ sll alee 1828 Split-phase induction motor./Tesla.......... 1887 
Mowing machine.......... Manning...... 1831 Single-type composing ma- 

DIGRESS: tae cue wee teees Schnebley- chine (monotype). ...... Lanston....... 1887 
2 Hussey... . 1833 Rotary converter.......... Bradley....... 1887 
Revolver (pistol)... ........ 2 eee 1835 Recording adding machine .|Burroughs. ... . 1888 
Magnetic telegraph........ Morse........ .}1832 Transp'rent photograph film/Goodwin, Rev. 
Phosphorus friction mateh..|Phillips....... ./1836 H., and Geo 
PAAMERROI. Sw itviaisia omnis Moore, Hiram.. |1836 Eastman 1888 
Vulcanized rubber......... Goodyear, Chas/1839 Calcium carbide........... Wiison. o3065 ae 885 
Pneumatic Tire .......... Thompson, R. W/|1845 Induction meter (elect.)....|Shallenberger . .|1888 
MUNBCE IAGKE 8c ook ae a Fiteh, Stephen. |1845 Electrolytic alkali prod’ction|Castner......, 1890 
Sewing machine........... PEO WEL Pin cn 3 1846 Silicon carbide. .........../Acheson....... 
Rotary printing press...... Hoe, Robert. . . |1846 Synchronous (rotary) con- 
Hydraulic turbine......... Francis, J. B...|1849 v Piao « Giscoielaret ble Sarat Lamme, B, G. .}1891 
SSHRCUS NEAR. so. . Meats Go. Hunt, Walter. . {1849 Harveyized armor plate. ...|Harvey........ 1 
Electric locomotive........ pik AS eRe 851 Alternate-current motor... .|Tesla.......... 1892 
Elevator, with brake ....../Otis, E.G..... 1852 Motion-picture machine... .|/Edison........ 1893 
Papee COuAr<.5.)s Shei: Hunt, Walter. .|1854 Submarine (even keel) ..... BAKO. isc ate 1894 
2 SR ree Kelly, William . |1857 | Dry-air process, blast furnace/Gayley........ 1894 
Monitor (warship)......... Ericsson....... 861 Gasoline Automobile. ..... Selden, GeorgeB.|1895 
Machine gun.............. Gatling...... 1861 Airplane (experimental). ..|Langley, S 1896 
Motion picture mach. ... Sellers, Col'm’n.}/1861 Disk ploughs (modern type).|Hardy.........|18! 
Mp DROSS... is ee = lock, Wm.. . {1865 Oil flotation for ore.... ..|Elmore........ 1899 
Block signals (railway)... .. eT eee High-speed alloy steel. .... Taylor & White]1901 
PB WEIBOP Ss cones - «cs Sholes&Glidden|1868 Radio sending apparatus. . . |Stubblefield. .. .|1902 
Refrigerator R’y. freight car|David......... 868 Radio telephone........... Poulsen and 
BW MOWeEr. 2). cleo mess. Hills, A. M....{1868 Tessenden..... 1902 
Ma OEE, [Ck eden. ka Westinghouse. . |1869 Aeroplane (motor driven)../Orville & Wil- 
NOEEVUEL 1s Sigg Cad « %, 2, «apres bi ere 1870 bur Wright . .|i903 
Welt machine............. Goodyear, Chas. |1871 Vacuum (radio) tubes...... de Forest, Lee../1907 
Automatic car-coupler. .... Janney.... 5... 1873 Synthetic resins........... Baekeland, L.H.}1909 
Quadruplex telegraph...... Edison........ 1874 Hydro-aeroplane.......... Curtiss, Glenn 
WIHSER DRED. Jo. oy ows Seven Lowe..........|1875 i= yee eek 1911 
Mowing machine (differen- Depth-bomb.............. Tait, Godfrey. ./1916 
GARDE) (i fade ew ose a Eickemeyer(R.)|1876 Autogyro Airplane........ J. dela Cierva. .|1920 
MMBDNONGS: 2. 22s cse nels}! BBUIGY Hise ck 1875 Gas engine (compound)... .|Eickemeyer (C.) 
Talking machine.......... Edison. ./..... 1877 A. C. Radio Tubes........ Freeman- 1922-27 
Welding, electrie.........- ‘Thomson, Elihu}1877 Dimmell..... 1926 
Incandescent lamp. . ey PNG ao 1878 De-Ion Circuit Breaker... .|Slepian, J...... 1929 
SENS MARIE DIL 2's wc le'n 6 bree me Co a eee 1879 


The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
alternating-current system of electricity distribution, 
which was inaugurated on Mch. 20, 1886, at Great 
Barrington, Mass., was celebrated in 1936 through- 
out the United States by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

The transformer, developed by William Stanley, 
was the key, says John J. O'Neill, to the practical 
alternating-current system. It consists of two 
stationary coils insulated from each other but 
coupled together by an iron core. This simple 
piece of apparatus makes possible the easy changing 
of an alternating current voltage. In direct-current 
work a motor and a dynamo are required to perform 
this function. 

There are two factors in an electrie current. One 
is the amperage, or quantity of the current, and the 
other the voltage, or the pressure. The size of the 
wire used limits the quantity of current that may be 
If too much current is 


transported through it. 
ie On the other 


forced through the wire it gets hot. 


‘hand, the size of the wire does not limit the amount of 
| yoltage that may be transported through it, but it 


does figure in the amount of power available. 
Electrical energy is computed by the product of 
volts and amperes. If the voltage is doubled the 
current is cut in two, but the amount of energy re- 
mains unchanged. By using very high voltages and 
reducing the amperes to a minimum electric currents 
of vast power may be transported over small wires. 
The transformer made it possible to step up the 
voltages to very high values at the power house for 
transmission over long distances and to step it down 
again to low potentials for use in homes, offices and 
factories. 
This flexibility is what has made the growth of 
wer generation and transmission possible. The 
Rexibility was made possible by the transformer. 
Westinghouse installed an alternating current 


system to light the World’s Fair in 1893 at Chicago, 


and by 1895 had installed a 5,000-horsepower hydro- 
cette plant to harness Niagara Falls. Today about 
95 per cent. of the world’s electric power is generated 


as alternating current. Stanley's original alternator 
had a five-kilowatt capacity. Today there are 
units of 160,000-kilowatt capacity in Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn. : 

Nikola Tesla came to the United States in 1884 
to develop his alternating current inventions, par- 
ticularly his rotating magnetic field, which he ap- 
plied in the invention of the induction motor. This 
opened the alternating current to power purposes as 
well as light. He patented this in 1888. 

The direct current is one that moves steadily in 
the same direction at constant voltage, just like the 
current supplied by the storage battery in the auto- 
mobile. Alternating current is continually changing 
its direction of flow. In the sixty-cycle current which 
is in common use the current changes its direction 120 
times a second. Voltage and current change at the 
same rate, the current lagging behind the voltage. 
The electricity in an alternating current circuit 
oscillates like the vibrating air column in an organ 
pipe. It is this property that makes it possible to 
change its voltage by means of transformers, 

Hertz in 1886 invented the means for producing, 
transmitting and detecting wireless waves and enum- 
erated their qualities. He was also on the point of 
discovering the X-ray. 

Haber was one of the world's leading industrial 
chemists and his inventions in nitrogen fixation 
cover a period of years beginning about 1910 and 
were patented in every industrial country. He 
may also be said to have invented gas-warfare. 

hrlich invented Salvarsan about 1910. 

Berliner invented his transmitter in 1877, which 
was found essential in the commercial development 
of the Bell telephone. The lateral cut disk was in- 
vented by him in 1887. 

Michelson invented the interferometer about 
1887. It is fundamental in light-wave analysis, in 
manufacture of precision gages, and in astronomical 
measurements outside of our own solar and galactic 
systems. 

Lilienthal, starting about 1895, reduced gliding 
flight to regular practice, made about 2000 ascents 


and discovered principles inherent in successful flight. 


Nation- 


GREAT INVENTION: $+ (Continued.) “a i 
FOREIGN. 


= 


Inventor. ; 


Mond, one of the leading industrial chemists in 
‘England, pioneered in production of ammonia and 
producer gas and in nickel extraction. 
Steinmetz was a very prolific inventor in the more 
abstruse type of electrical apparatus and systems. 
The first patent to S. F. B. Morse was issued June 
20, 1840. for Telegraph Signs. A reissue was granted 
_ in 1846, and a second reissue in 1848. Morse made 
preliminary drawings of his invention, on his trip 
i Paris in Oct., 1832, on the ship Sully. First 
ting of his apparatus was made in 1835. In Sept., 
1837. he exhibited the telegraph at New York Uni 
versity_to visitors; in Oct., 1837, ne filed his caveat 
the Patent Office; first message sent over 10 miles 
wire at New York University, Jan. 24, 1838, 
\ttention the Universe! By Kingdoms Right 
‘ eel!” The first public message was sent over the 
ine between Baltimore and Washington, May 24, 
844, “What hath God wrought. | 
Prof. Joseph Henry of Princeton University said 
he, Henry, invented the electromagnetic telegraph, 
when at the Albany Academy, in 1830. 
‘Semaphore signals for ships were first used in 
30, on Staten Island, N.Y. harbor. 


' 
_ The principal plant pigments concerned in autumn 
soloring are the plastid or vegetable pigments, 
which occur in specialized masses of protoplasm 
within the cells, and the sap-soiuble or ornamental 
_ pigments. The dominant plastid pigments in the 
active leaves during the summer are the chlorophylls 
that are either blue-black or dark-green. These 
yy an important and direct role in the absorbing 
light and in the manufacture of sugars. 
It is believed that these chlorophyll pigments are 
_ both manufactured and decomposed quite con- 
tinuously in connection with the building of sugars. 
The leaf remains green as long as new chlorophyll 
ade. But in the plastids of the cells there are 
also produced certain compounds called carotinoids 
which are simpler than chlorophyll in chemical 
pen poetion and also less in quantity. Of these, 
carotin and its oxidation product xanthophyll are 
pale yellow, brown, or sometimes red. In the 
_ dying leaves of many plants—the tulip-tree and 
many of the willows and poplars, for instance— 
fas ey a are present, and the chemical change 
ich they undergo after the chlorophyll is de- 
posed are responsible for the clear yellow that 
ars in these plants. 
ost of the red, purple, and blue pigments in 
delete coloring are sap-soluble materials known 
anthocyanins. These are formed by chemical 
- changes from the pale-yellow flavones, which are 
generally present in the plants that manufacture 
‘sugar and starch. In many species of green plants 
anthocyanin pigments are present in abundance 
throughout the life of the plant. Such plants 
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es? Invention. Date} Inventor ality. Invention. Date 
Printin; NGC). 35.5% ¢ 693|Unknown....|Chinese |Tunnelling shield. . . . ./1869|Greathead. . . | English 
Flyin es Re eel OS averse aetate English |Dynamo (cont. curr.) .|1870 ; 
-  §pinning jenny.......- 1764 .|Bnglish |Siphon recorder (telgr.)|1874 
‘Steam engine......... 765|Watt........ Scott Torpedo, dirigible. ... . |1876 
Geyden jars. .i....0.. 1/1745 Gas engine, Otto cycle. |1877 
(Si eee) |) ||| So leists. ap German |Motor Engine (2-stroke) |1879 
_ Spinning-jenny........|1767 .|English | Centrifugal creamer... .|1880 
Power loom........... 1785 English | Manganese steel....... 1884 
Coal gas for lighting. . . |1790 English |Rayon..... pa 33a 883 
ee Voltaic pile... 26. 0s... 800) Volta....... Italian |Steam turbine......... 1884|Ps ng 
Pee SLCLBOBCODE. i. <0 002s 1816|Laennec.....]/French |Smokeless powder..... 1886/Vielle....... French 
Sewing Machine....... 1830|Thimonnier..|French |Pneumat. tire (2-tube).|1888|Dunlap..... English 
Water filter...s:...0.. 1830|Simpson, Jas.|English |Mantle burner........ 1890|Welsbach Austrian 
Phosphorus matech..... 1831/Sauria....... French |By-product coke oven. .{1893|/Hoffman....|Austrian 
Screw propeller ...... 831 .|French |Mov. Picture Projector|1895|Lumiere, Lou; ,< 
Blectro-mag. telegraph. |1836|Wheatstone. .|English {Wireless teleg. (low fre- 
" Photography......:..:. 1839] Daguerre and QUEnGy).3y22* wees 1895|Preece....... English 
4 Niepee....|French | Wireless teleg. (high fre- J 
Portland cement. .....|1845|Johnson, I. C.) English QHeNGY)e 2 eee ek 1896]Marconi.... . |Italian f 
we Gyroscope: 7... rs)... 1852 French /|Electric steel.......... 1900|Heroult..... French i 
Duplex telegraphy.....|1853/Gintl....... Austrian | Diesel oil motor....... 1900|Diesel....... German 
_ Gas stove burner..... ~ |1855 ..|German | Welding, by gas.......|1901}Fouche...... French 
Vitel td eee Ree Me Rees 1856 ...,|/English |Photo sent by wire..... 1902|Korn....... German 
Aniline dyes.......... 856|Perkin, W. H.|English |Airplane.............. 1903|Jatho........ German 
. Dynamo (cont.curr.). ..|1860|Pacinotti....|Italian  |Depth bomb.......... 1903|Unge...... .. Swedish 
Electric furnace,...... 861|/Siemens..... English |Nitrogen fixation...... 1913|Haber, Fritz. |\German 
Typewriter - 1864| Mitterhoffer.|Austria' |Helicopter (vertical). ..|1916|/Brennan,.... ‘English 
SII VMAVIMIGOS . eps slo ct 1867|Nobel....... Swedish |Television............. 1926|Baird, J. L.. .|Scot. 


The first stock ticker was introduced in 1867. 

Gottlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove, in Germany, @ 
bicycle powered by a gasoline engine of his own 
invention. 

In 1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile in 
the U. S. was operated by its inventor, C. A. Duryea, 
who also won the first American contest, in Chicago, 
Nov. 1895. 

On July 4, 1894, Elwood Haynes drove to Kokomo, 
Ind., a gasoline automobile of his own invention. 
Both machines are on exhibition at the Smithsonian 
Institution. Washington, D. C. . 

Movable type.—Their origin is obscure. Wooden 
type preceded metal. Laurens Janszoon Koster, of 
Haarlem, Holland (1370-1450), printed from movable ~ 
type, about 1438, and used his own ink. Johann 
Gansfleisch (1397-1468), commonly called Gutenberg, 
because his mother came from there, was the first to 
make cut metal type, from which, in partnership with 
a goldsmith named Johann Fust, he printed, in 
Germany, at Mainz on the Rhine, a number of copies 
of St. Jerome’s Latin translation of the Bible, 1450-5. 


AUTUMN HUES OF LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 
I - (From an address by A. B. Stout, Director of Laboratories, N. Y. Botanical Garden.) 


This was the Vulgate Bible, first printed Bible. 


often provide gayly colored foliage throughout their, 
entire span of life and many of them are highly 
prized in horticulture as ornamentals during the 
summer season. In the garden beet also the rich 
red sap-pigments are present, and although they are 
more or less masked by the green in the leaves, they 
are abundant and conspicuous in the fleshy roots. 
In most of the green-leaved trees and shrubs which 
develop red colors in autumn, the pigments which 
ive the colors are formed from the less conspicuous 
avones. These anthocyanins show marked dif- 
ferences in color, ranging from scarlet to purple. 
and blue, according to degrees and kinds of dodity 
boas ag icrerEne : 7 
he particular formation of pigments in any plant 
is, to a large degree, hereditary. Thus the on 
gum regularly give bright 


ee a whe es 
scarlet, while the ash and the sweet gum pres 
purplish shades. The various species naw Parked 
specificity or hereditary determination in the manu- 
facture of some one or more of the various pig- 
ments and in the development of the chemical — 
reactions that are involved. Various degrees of 
mixture in the amounts and kinds of both the 
carotinoids and the anthocyanins, together with 
differences in acidity, are responsible for such ~ 
variations in color as are seen the sumac, the — 
red oak, the sweet gum, the red maple, and the 
sugar maple, Also, the chemical changes are greatly 
influenced by such external conditions as light, 
temperature, and moisture. These conditions vary 
from year to year, or for plants of the same specie 
growing, in different places, or even for the vari 
ranches and leaves of a single plant. 


aoe i” The Wonders 


Pyramids of Egypt—They were built in connec- 
tion with the mortuary cult of the kings and were 
presumably the royal tombs; although the pyramids 
were looted in antiquity and only one royal body was 
ever found in a pyramid and it had been violated. 

Beginning at Gizeh, opposite Cairo, the pyramids 
stretch for about sixty miles south on the west bank 
of the Nile. They date from about 3000-1800 B.C. 

The most ancient is the famous step-pyramid at 
Saggara, which is the tomb of Zoser, the second king 
of the third dynasty, about 3,000 B. C. 

The Great Pyramid is the Pyramid of Cheops, and 
is Sg ie to have been, when intact, 481 feet high, 
and 756 feet square at the base. It is now 450 feet 
high, 746 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 
13 acres. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 stone 
blocks. The two other large pyramids were, it is 
conjectured, the tombs of Kings Khafra and Men- 
Kaura. The ground plan of a fourth large pyramid 
was discovered in 1932. 

South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 
young King Tutankhamen (1350 B. C.), discovered 
by Howard Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 
of King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and before 
going on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten. 

The Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
ing lion with a human head, hewn out of solid stone. 
It stands in the midst of the vast quarry from which 
Cheops (2900 B.C.) cut the stone for his pyramid 
and for the royal cemetery on the plateau adjoining 
the quarry on the north. The Sphinx was carved out 
of one immense rock in the quarry, by order of 
Chephren, son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren's 
death. It had been rejected for the pyramid be- 
cause it consisted of layers of hard gray and soft 
yellow stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted 
red, the headdress white, the eyes had a natural 
coloring. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 
feet long, the front paws 50 feet long. The face 
is 14 feet wide. The distance from the crown of the 
head to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being situ- 
ated in a hollow it has been covered with windblown 
sand from time to time. The Sphinx was dug out 
in the 18th Dynasty, and was worshiped as the sun 
god. The Romans (100 B.C.) restored it. In the 
Middle Ages the Arabs called it Father of Fear. 

Early in 1935, Prof. Selim Hassan dug up the 
front part of a miniature Sphinx, while clearing 
a from the eastern side of the Chephren Pyra- 


4 Also in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
in 1935, two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock 
south of the cult temple. It was an ancient ptian 
belief that every king, after his death, was like the 
sun god Ra and, like the sun, must make a journey 
daily from the East to the West. To be reborn each 
day in the Past he must return at night from West 
to East. To make these two trips daily, he had 
two boats—a ~ boat and a night boat. The 
latter was also led a resurrection boat. It differs 
from the day boat in that it is covered with 22 huge 
blocks of stone, apparently to make it dark. 


OTHER WONDERS 


<3 The Great Wall of China, built in the Third 

“ Century B. C., extended along the Northern frontier 

of that country, from the northern part of the Gulf 

¢ of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of Peking 

. (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning, on the border 
of ‘Parkestan. 


t Professor Geil, who made a reconnaissance of the 
he wall about 1908, visiting both ends of it and several 
intermediate points, estimates the total length of the 


Great Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and 
4 ~ Joops,, at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers 
i built {nto the wall and 15,000 detached watch-towers. 
$ The air-line distance between the point where the 
wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan and the western 


terminus, identified by Professor Geil on the Great 
White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle of 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. 

The wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 

laces was, at Kalgan (as measured in 14900 by Col. 
ea B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick and 16 feet 
high, made of two face walls of large brick, filled 
between with earth and stones. It was built by the 
Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labor, and It is 
stated that 200,000 convicts with iron collars about 
their necks worked till they died in their tracks, 
and that their bodies were then tossed into the 
foundations. The Emperor drafted additional 
workers, till, as it is said, every third man in his 
newly welded empire was employed in this one 
public works project. The wall ceased to be a 
rampart of defense. Genghis Khan swept over it; 
Marco Polo, whose route crossed it several times, 
makes no mention of it, unless it was in his mind 
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It is about 104 feet long and the depth, which fs 
about 39 feet, is much greater than that of the day 
boat because in it the king was supposed to descend 
all the way to Hades. Stone slabs were cut in the 
rock, reaching from one side to the other to repre- 
sent wooden seats. 

The night boat is composed of two decks, and 
to reach the mast steps were hewn in the rock. The 
day boat, which is about 94 feet long, also has stone 
Seats cut in the rock. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near 
the Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
gardens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 
fountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 
300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in 9 
reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down to 
the gardens. They date from about 600 B. C. 

The Temple of Diana in Asia Minor at Ephesus, 
an ancient but now vanished city on the east side 
of the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B. C. by the Tonian eities, as a 
joint monument, from plans by the architect Ctesl- 
phon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 feet 
and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parilan marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B. C.. the temple was 
burned by Herostratus, a crank. 

The Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland from 
the west coast of the southern peninsula of Greece, 
which anciently was called the Peloponnesus, was 
begun by the Greek sculptor Phidias after he had 
been banished from Athens in 432 B. C. It was of 
marble encrusted with ivory and the draperies were 
of beaten gold. 

The Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the 
Aegean Sea opposite Greece. It was built of marble 
about 352 B. C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, 
was named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for 
its beauty and its magnificent interior. It was 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

The Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble 
light-house or watch-tower_ on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B. C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the © 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A. D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. 


The Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of 
the Greek sun-god_ Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high, erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, off the coast 
of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took 12 
years to bulld, cost 300 talents ($258.000), was 
completed about 280 B. C. and was thrown down 
224 B. C. by an earthquake. 


OF THE WORLD. 
when he referred to the people of Gog and Magog, 


between whom a barrier was set. 

The Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur 
in lower Mesopotamia, has completely disppeared. 
The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. The height 
also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower of Babel was the 
Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 130 feet at the base, and 
probably more than 150 feet high. That region was 
thickly peopled over 4,000 years before Christ. 
The royal tombs date from 3500 B. C. 


Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped 
stones in 3 circles, one within another, on Salish 
Plain. 90 miles or so southwest of London. England. 
The outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the next 
within is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside 
that one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending 
around the outer circle is a déep trench 333 feet in 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle, originally 
about 30 in number, average 12 x 6 x 3 feet, fastened 
in couples by blocks fixed across the tops. The 
stones in the inner circles are smaller. 

Tne Catacombs at Rome were the sepulchres 
of the early Christians, and consisted of more than 
40 groups of labyrinths, or galleries and chambers, 
covering 615 acres, sometimes extending 5 stories 
(70 feet) below the surface of the ground. 

The Circus Maximus; at Rome, built 605 B. C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by Julius 
Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, was 
$12 feet high, 1,875 feet long, and 625 feet wide. 
It then held 150,000 spectators, but the capacity 


It was 
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was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth Century 
A.D. The place was used for games and for horse 
and chariot races. 


The Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, one 
of the largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun 
by the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the 
Emperor Domitian, 82 A.D. In 238 A. D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor 
of the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were 
concrete; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit; 
20,000 could stand. The.cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15,000,000). The work of construction was done 
by 12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals were 
kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of persons, 
including early Christians, perished in combats with 
lions and tigers. Gladiators also fought there. 


The Appian Way, built 313 B.C., by Censor 
Appius Claudius, 360 miles long, extending from 
Rome south to Capua, above Naples, and thence to 
the East, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Turkey. It 
was the highway to the Levant. 


The Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
was built aS a Christian Cathedral by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian, 531-538 A. D., in the form of a 
Greek cross, 269 x 143 feet, with a flattened dome 
180 feet high, set in a cluster of cupolas and minarets, 
The brick walls are lined on the inside with marbie 
vlundered from Greek temples. The Sultan of 
Turkey, Mohammed II.. turned the cathedral into 
@ mosque in 1453 A. D. 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa, built in 1154 A.D., at 
Pisa, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of Inns- 
bruck, was intended to stand upright, but the soil 
beneath gradually gave way on one side, until the 
marble structure was 16 feet out of the perpendicular, 
The foundation has been reinforced, by direction of 
Premier Mussolini. This 8-story bell tower is round 
and is 188 feet high. There are other leaning towers 
at St. Moritz, Ems, Ulm, Asinelli, and Garisenda. 


The Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in 
that ancient capital of South China in the early 
part of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 
S-story tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolu- 
tionists destroyed it in 1853. 

The Vatican at Rome is the largest residence 
in the world, containing several thousand rooms. 
Tt stands on the north side of the River Tiber and 
its nucieus was a hcuse built in the time of the 


It was enlarged from time 
the phy: haope home + ae 
Roman Pontiffs since 1377. eep fissures e 
masonry resulted, late in 1931, in the partial col- 
lapse of the Sistine Hall library. Earth movements 
were blamed. Extensive strengthening and repairs 
have been made. 


The Basilica of St. Peter, at Reme, the 
largest church in thé world, begun in 1506 by Pope 
Julius, and completed in 126 years, covers 18,000 
square yards and is 636 feet long, with a nave, or 
cross-séction, 151 feet long. The top of the cross 
on the dome is 448 feet above the ground. 


Angkor, a ruined. temple city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the prov- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thirteenth 
Century when the Siamese drove them to the south, 
where they established a new Cambodian Capital at 
Pnom Penh. 


The Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 
years ago and now in ruins, inclosed 944 acres of 
ground, but it was a low structure, consisting of a 
series of connected halls, with open courts. 


The Palace of Shah Jehan; the Mogul emperor 
at Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th 
century,. inclosed more than 100 acres, the walis 
forming courts by meeting various wings. The 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
occupied by the women of the harem and the eunuchs 
covering 20 acres. The British destroyed most of 
the palace during the Indian Mutiny, excepting the 
private audience chamber. In the Great Audience 
Chamber was the Peacock Throne, covered with 
gems. 


The Escurial or Escorial of Spain, 25 miles north- 
west of Madrid, commenced in 1563 A. D. by King 
Philip II and finished in 1586, cost $50,000,000, 
covered 8 acres and included within its walls a royal 
palace, church, mausoleum, monastery, library, and 
aoe It was damaged by a stroke of lightning 
n _ 


The Louvre and Tuileries, at Paris, were joinea 
by walls in the 17th century, inclosed 45 acres of 
ground. In 1871, during the Commune, the Tuileries 
was destroyed. The Louvre covers seven acres. _ It 
was a royal palace under King Dagobert, in the 7th 
century, was a prison in the 13th century, a palace 
again in the 14th century; Napoleon turned it into 
& museum and gallery of paintings. 


Emperor Constantine. 
to time and has been 


THE TIMUR RUBY. 


The diamond known as the Koh-i-Noor (Mountain 
of Light) has formed part of the British regalia 


since 1850, and the gem known in the days of the 
Mogul Empire as the Khiraj-i-Alam (Tribute of the 
World) and to European experts as the Timur Ruby 
has been included among the Crown jewels of Eng- 
land for nearly as many years. It is the largest 
spinel ruby known, weighing just over 352 carats, 
uncut but polished, and was probably discovered 
in one of the old ruby mines of Badakshan. 

The earliest historical records show that it was 
Seized along with many other precious stones by the 
Ameer Timur, commonly called Tamerlane by 
European historians, when he plundered Delhi in 
1398. The Tartar conqueror stayed in India for 
little over a year and returned to Samarkand, taking 
all his booty with him. On his death the ruby 
descended to his son, Mir Shah Rukh, and in due 
time to his son and successor, Mirza Ulugh Beg. 
By this time the Tartar Empire was on the wane, 
and in the general dislocation during one of the wars 
between the Tartars and Persians the ruby came into 
the possession of the Kings of Iran. 

Shah Abbas I, the greatest of the Safavi Kings 
of Persia, who in conjunction with the British 


forces took the Island of Ormuz from the Portuguese 
in 1622, was a friend and ally of the Mogul Emperor 
Jehangir, and presented the ruby to him in 1612. At 


that time the gem was inscribed with the names of 
Timur’s son and grandson and of Shah Abbas 
himself. ‘ 

These inscriptionsseno longer exist, and it is un- 
certain whether they have been obliterated in the 
course of time or were removed by the order of 
Jehangir himself. That Emperior had the names of 
himself and his father, Akbar the Great, ehgraved 
upon it. Authentic records show that when Jehan- 
gir’s favorite wife, Nur Jehan, remonstrated with 


him for spoiling the gem by this inscription, he 
replied: ‘‘This jewel Will more ‘certainly hand down 
my name to posterity than any written history. 


The house of Timur may fall; but as long as there is a ~ 


King this jewel will be his.” 
The ruby next passed to Shah Jehan, who also 
had his name inscribed upon it, and finally had it 


placed in the famous Peacock Throne. On his 
deposition by his son, Aurungzeb, or Al ir Shah, 
the gem went with the rest of the jewels. ‘ollowing 


the example of preceding Mogul owners, Aurungzeb 
added his name and the date on which he acquired it. 
The last of the Delhi Emperors to inscribe his name 
was Mahomed Farukh Siyar. In the reign of his 
successor Nadir Shah invaded India and sacked 
Delhi (1739). (The loot carried away to his capital, 
then Ispahan, included the Timur Ruby. The date 
is that of the Hijra era and Sakreapants with 1740 
A. D. Sahib Qiran (‘‘the Lord of the auspicious 
conjunction”) is the name by which Timur S 
always been known in Asia and the Moslem world. 

The latest name on the jewel is that of Ahmad 
Shah, commonly known as Abdall or Durani, who, 
at the time of Nadir Shah’s assassination in 1747, 
held an important command in his victorious army. 
On hearing of the murder he attempted to seize 
the throne, but succeeded only in securing a large 
amount of booty, which he took with him when he 
marched south at the head of his Usbeg troops and 
founded the Kingdom of Afghanistan. nm his 
death in 1772 his son, Timur Shah, succeeded to the 
throne of Kabul, and the ruby eventually passed 
he latter’s youngest son, Shah Suja. On _ his 
expulsion by Dost Mahomed he took refuge in the 
Punjab, and Maharaja Ranjit Singh forced him 
to surrender both the Koh-i-Noor and the ur 
Ruby. On the ganezat m of the Punjab in 1849, 
fhe oart Ad stration took over all the state 
ewels. 
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1903] New York Central. 
1903] Atlantic Coast Line. 
1904| Michigan Central 
1, 1904) Michigan Central.............. 
ae Caer wine & Reading 
estern feetens) 
1904 N. Y. Central 
1905] Pennsylvania 
1905] Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
. 1905) New York Central 
1905] Pennsylvania 
« LONE Pennsylvania 
1911)“20th Century Ltd.,”" on L. Shore 
1912/B. and Ohio, Newspaper Train. . 
1923|Photo Special 
. 1924/Great Northert, silk train 
-, 1924/Santa Fe-N. Y. Central 
-, 1925) New York Central 
1925] Michigan Central. . 
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., 1925|Canadian Natio 
1926} Pennsylvania. 
1927| Florida East Co 
1927| Pennsylvania. 
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1928| New York Central Special 
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Crisman—Lake. / 

Niagara Falls—Winds < 
Egg Harbor—Brigantine Junction. 
Paddington—Bristor 
Croton—Ossining 
Chicago—Pittsburgh 
Chicago—BiuTtlalo « 2 sus Gon semen 
Chicago—New York... 
Washington, Ohio—Fort Wayne.. 
Altoona—Philadelphia 
‘Toledo—Elkhart 
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timed at 60 miles an hour or better, com ared 
30 regular runs operating for a total as 
1,100 miles in 1930. 

Remarkable reductions have on been 


di. 

Streamlined cars and locomotives, electric en 
and diesel motors, have speeded up, here and ab 
since 1934, railroad time tables everywhere 
important lines. 


RAILROAD TRAIN SPEED. 
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Noted Tunnels. 


IMPORTANT TUNNELS OF THE WORLD. 
(Figures in parenthesis show Jength and year completed or put in operation.) 


Alameda-Oakland, Calif.; vehicular, under Inner 
~ _ Harbor, 4,500 ft. . 

Baltimore, Md., railroad (Baltimore & Ohio)—Under 
Howard St., over 7,000 ft.; 1894. (Pennsylvania), 
under Hoffman St., 3,400 ft., 1871; under Wilson 
St., 4,960 ft., 1873; under Winchester St., 2,190 ft., 


1873. 

Ag a Mountains, Mont.—Idaho, railroad, 

~ 10, t. 

Busk-Ivanhoe, Colo.—Originally railroad, but_now 
automobile highway, 9,600 ft., under Rocky Mts., 
at Continental Divide. 

Cascade, Wash.—Railroad (Great Northern), under 

~» Cascade Mts., 41,152 ft. (7.79 miles), straight as a 
Trifle bore, 1929. 

Cumberland, Tenn.— Under Cumberland Mts. 8,000ft. 

Detroit—(1) railroad (Mich. Central), under Detroit 
River to Windsor, Can., 2,668 ft. excl. approaches, 
1910; (2) vehicular, under Detroit River, to Wind- 
sor, Can., 2,200 ft, excl. approaches, 1930. 

Gallitzin— Railroad (Pennsylvania), under Alleghany 
Mts., at Gallitzen. Pa., 3,600 ft., 1854; also a 
parallel tube, 3,600 ft., 1904; also new Portage 
Tunnels, 1,610 ft., 1855. 

Gunnison, Col.—Railroad, 6 miles, 1909. 

Hoosac, Mass.—Railroad, under Hoosac Mts., 4% 
miles, 1873. 

Moffat, Colo.—-Railroad (Denver & Salt Lake)— 
under James Peak. Rocky Mts., at Continental, 
1927. Hast end of tube is 9,198 ft. above sea level. 
The railway cut-off leading to the tunnel was 
opened in June, 1934. The tunnel and the Dotsero 
cut-off save 175 miles between Denver and Salt 
Lake City , 

In driving the Railroad Tunnel the pioneer 
bore type of construction was used, in which 
a small tunnel parallel to and 75 feet from the 
Railroad Tunnel was driven simultaneously, with 
the heading in the Railroad Tunnel and used for 
power lines, transportation, etc. When the Rail- 
road Tunnel was completed the Pioneer Tunnel 
became available to Denver for use as a water 
tunnel. 

Mt. Roberts, Juneau, Alaska—114 miles. 

New York City—Railroad, 4 under Hudson River, 
9 under Bast River, 2 under the city, river to river. 
and3 under Harlem River. Vehicular, under Hudson, 
incl. approaches, 9,250 ft., 1927. Pennsylvania 
Railroad, under Hudson, 6,118 ft., 1910. Hudson 
& Manhattan Railroad, under Hudson, 5,700 ff., 
5,950 ft., 1908, 1909. East River Tunnels, under 
water sections, average about 2,500 or 2,600 ft. 

he first (Belmont) under East River, completed 
Jan., 1908; in operation June, 1915. First Inter- 
borough tube, under East River, in operation Jan., 
1908; first Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. 
tube, 1920. In 1936 a 38th St. mid-town tunnel 
for vehicle traffic was in course of construction 
under the Hudson River between Manhattan 
Borough and New Jersey. 

Pittsburgh—Vehicular, under Mt. 

5,889 ft., 1924. 

St. Clair—Under St. Clair River trom Sarnia, Ont., 
to Port Huron, Mich., 2 miles; opened 1891. 
Southern Pacific and_ Central Pacifie Railroad 
tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast Range 
Mountains, in Los Angeles County, Cal., 1.4 
miles: San Fernando, through Spur 1.32 miles: 
Siskiyou, on Shasta Line, 3,107.7 ft. long; began 
operation Oct. 5, 1887; Shasta, 3,654.6 ft. c 
operation began Sept. 1, 1926; Norden, on the 
Ogden route, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, be- 


Washington, 


tween Norden and Eder, built on a tangent; 10,325 
feet long, opened to traffic on Oct. 15, 1925. 
Strawberry—Through the Wasatch Mountains. 
Sutro—Drains the Comstock Lode in Nevada, 
4% miles; opened 1879. 


CANADA. 


Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
Rogers Pass, British Columbia; on Canadian 
Pacific Railway, double track, five miles leng; 
completed 1916. . 

Spiral—The tunnels on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., con- 
sist of two spiral tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the east- 
erly, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
Kicking Horse River between. 


EUROPE. 


Liverpool-Birkenhead Vehicular—Under the River 
Mersey. Opened by the King in 1934; bored 
through solid rock; distance from old Haymarket, 
Liverpool, to Chester St., Birkenhead, 2.13 miles. 

Blackwell—-Under River Thames, England, 144 miles; 
opened 1897. 

Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershiré, 
Engiand, 4% miles; opened 1886. 

Totley—England, 334 miles. 

Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains and 
extends from Langen to St. Anton, 6%4 miles; 
opened 1884, 

Col des Montets—On the electric railway from Favet, 
France, to the Swiss frontier; length, 1882 meters 
(about 14% miles); opened in 1918. 

Loetschberg—Through the Alps, in Oberland, 
Switzerland, 47,685 feet; ope: ed June 20, 1913, 
costing nearly $10,000,000. ’ 

Mont Cenis—Italy to France, under the Col de 
Frejus, 42,150 feet, opened 1871. 

Mont d’Or—Between_ France and Switzerland, 
was bored through October 2, 1913. The tunnel 
pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Val- 
lorbe, and is 3%4 miles long. 

Nice-Cuneo—Under_ the Alps; opened for rail 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 tunnels on the line: 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one of 
3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. 

Samport—In the Pyrenees Mountains, from Pau, 
France, to Canfrane, in Spain; over 4 miles; 
opened in 1928. < 

St. Gothard—Through thé Alps, connects Goschenen 
with Airolo, in Switzerland, 48,927 feet; begun in 
1872, opened on May 27, 1882; cost, $23,800,- 
000; now electrified. 

Simplon—Through the Alps, 64,971 feet; opened 
1905; twin tunnel opened in 1921; electrified. 

Wasserfluh—In the Alps, between bunnadern 
and Lichtensteig, Switz., 2 miles, opened 1909. 

Italy.—Railway double-track tunnel under Etruscan 
Appennine Mountain range; length, 11.3 miles; 
begun in 1920, finistred in 1930; cost $100,000,000, 
including the other tunnels on the 61 miles of 
electrified railway connecting Bologna and Flor- 


ence; dedicated in April, 1934; 98 workmen lost 


their lives during construction. 
OTHER TUNNELS. 


Trans-Andine Ry. (South America) Tunnel—3,463 
yards long, 10,512 feet above sea level and affords 
direct communication between Valparaiso and 
Buenos Aires; spear April 5, 1910. 

Khojak Pass—India, Quetta to Landabar, 2 miles. 

Otira—In New Zealand, 514 miles, 


THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE. 
(An official decision of the United States Geographic Board.) 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which.the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the westerly 
flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean through 
the Columbia River, or through the Colorado River, 
which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
a the United States may briefly be described as 
‘ollows: ; 

Beginning at the point of its crossing the United 
States-Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the 
Divide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 35’ W. 

Thence by a very itregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 


Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Pl 
ae hs Paha: Poe ee ehross See 

ountain National Park, enter: I 

oa 3 106° 10’ fs ; nhs Midget ! 

ence northwesterly across oming- al 
western rims of the North Platte, Bige Horne oe 
Yellowstone River basins, crossi the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Park, 

Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
of BD, = DUNST — long. 114° 00’ W. 

ortheasterly and northwesterly oe h 
Montana and the Glacier Nati B 
Canada near long. 114° 04" W. ORY de eae 
ve Continenta de between central Colo! 
and Canada formed within the Wnited States ae 
ees limits of the Louisiana Purchase from France 
4 Ny 
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Geologic Eras; Age of the Earth. 
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r GEOLOGIC ERAS. 
(Revised for the Almanac by United States Geological Survey.) 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are grouped 
by geclogists into three great clusses—igneo a Basil 
mentary, and metamorphic. _— 
dene igneous rocks have solidified from molten 

Those that have solidified beneath t 
known as intrusive rocks. ss a 

Those that have flowed out over the surface are 
known as effusive rocks, extrusive rocks, or lavas. 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas but 
bombs, pumice, tuff, voleanie ash and other frag- 
mental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
=. Hawa in water (aqueous), or by the wind, 


The sediment may consist of rock fragments or 
particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone, 
shale) ; of the remains or products of animals or plants 
(certain limestones and coal); of the product of 
chemical action or of evaporation (salt, gypsum, &c.); 
or . ee ed materials. ; 

characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits is u 
layered structure known as bedding or stratification. 

Metamorphic rocks are derivatives. of igneous or 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical or 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. 

The unaltered stdimentary rocks are commonly 
stratified, and it Js from their order of succession and 
that of their contained fossils that the fundamental 
data of historical geology have been deduced. 


Animals and plants of 


Possible first appear- 
Rise and development of 


Rise and culmination of 
First ap- 


Dominance of tree 


Era_and Period and 
Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” 
2,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. 
Cenozoic. Glacial. 
(Recent Life.) 
60,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.” 
Tertiary. Miocene. ance of man. 
58,000,000 yrs. Oligocene. highest orders ot plants. 
Eocene. 
eee SE 
Cretaceous. Upper. 
61,000,000 yrs. Lower. 
Mesozoic. Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.” 
ee 30,000,000 yrs. taal huge land ee (dinosaurs). 
. wer. pearance of birds and mammals; and 
117,000,000 yrs. and hardwood trees, ner 
Triassic. Upper. 
26,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Lower. 
“Age of amphibians.” 
Carboniferous. Permian. ferns and huge mosses. 


115,000,000 yrs. 


Pennsylvanian. 


Primitive flower- 
ing plants and earliest cone-bearing trees. 


Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals. 
Insects. 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.’ Shellfish (mollusks) also 
42,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and land 
wer. Diants. 
Palo Lit ) Siluri Shell-forming sea anim 
G re. an. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
45,000,000 yrs. 25,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. 
Ordoyician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
62,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shells. 
101,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 
Lower. land animals. 
Proterozoic. ~ Crus- 


(Primordial Life.) |Pre-Cambrian. 
1,335,000,000 yrs. 

The time figures are from ‘‘The age of the earth,” 
1931, Bulletin 80 (p. 49) of the National Research 
Council. They represent estimates by Prof. Charles 
Sehuchert, based primarily on the thickness of 
Sediment that accumulated during each of the 
divisions of geologie time. These estimates are 
adjusted to the most reliable data obtained from 
the radioactive minerals. Mine revisions of these 
estimates by later data are being made each year. 
— Report of Committee on Geologie Time, Alfred 

. Lane, chairman, April 28, 1934, pp. 1-2. Bull. 
Natl. Research Council.) 


First life that has left distinct record. 
taceans, and algae. 


The atomic disintegration of uranium and thorium 
results in the production of lead—isotopes of lead 
that have atomic weights slightly different from 
— Se ordinary lead. and can be distinguished 

‘om it. 

The rate of disintegration has been measured, and 
it is known that in one year a gram of uranium will 
generate 0.000,000,000,125 gram ot lead. At this 
rate one gram of lead would be produced in 8,000 
million years. On the basis of such evidence the 
length of time indicated by the oldest known 
minerals is of the order of 2,000 million years. 


FALL OF THE DINOSAUR. : 


The Trilobite was a wonder of the ancient seas. 
His long lineage lasted through the deposition of 
75,000 feet of sedimentary rocks, says G. R. Wieland, 
the scientist. Then, long after his end, some time 
during the changing atmospheres of the coal period 
and yet many million years later, arose that won- 
derful beast of the land, the dinosaur. His mighty 
race lasted yet other millions of years and then 
disa) red as the grasses grew and the early 
auc ry of the horse began grazing about the edges 
of the prairies long before the advent of early man. 

Of a truth the going out of the dinosaur is even 
more of a mystery than his origin. Nevertheless 
there is an san eosin that as carbon dioxide, the 
breathing stimulant, grew less toward Tertiary times 
the dinosaur failed to respond. It was left for other 
races to acquire flight, and at last even the science 
of mathematics. 

The necessity for progressive physiologic change 

became tense as Cretaceous time waned, and the 
dinosaur lagged. His response first came too 


slowly, and then overleaped the bounds. To a 
world that ever went forward the final dinosaurian 
reflex manifested itself in absurd or fantastic armor 
patterns—mere experiments in resistance to change! 

At all points the dinosaurs that had trampled the 
earth till the grasses grew, the most superb of all 
vertebrates, the creatures that fix the imagination 
above all others, were seen to fail. Growth force 
and environmental response were no longer in ad- 
justment. Eggs were few, or their loss from attack 
devastating, life slow. The young were the prey 
of their own kind, and the race had lived jong 
enough for reptiles lower in life’s scale to threaten. 
If new enemies were needed they were at the jungle 


e. 
ologic change that once would have meant 
mere fluctuation in habitat affected the a 
numbers disastrously, and what such change an 
the denizens soon to rule the bush in the Eocene 
may have failed to accomplish, senility did, That 
long dinosaurian day was done. — Its sun was sinking 
beneath the horizon forever. What of the elephant? 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH: OCEAN DEPTHS. 


perature (centigrade) ranges at | I 
The average température ( ig) ) rang is approximately 2,800 feet 


the North Pole from minus 1.0 in July to minus 


41.0 in January with a yearly average of minus 22.7. | 


At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 in 
January to minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly average 
of minus 25.9. 


The superfitial atea of the earth {gs 196,950,000 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of land. 

The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South); 6,800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Polar 
Regions, 6,205.000. 

The latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles; steppes 
at 19.000.000 square miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
square miles. 

Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North 
to South. Europe is 2,40C miles from North to South, 
and 3,300 miles from East to West. South America is 
4,600 miles from North to South, and 3,200 miles from 
East to West. North America is 4,900 miles from 
sta to South, and over 4,000 miles from East to 


est. 
The last Ice Age, which began at least 30,000 

years ago, is slowly disappearing, as the glaciers 

keep on melting; but in Antarctica enough ice re- 
ea to encase the entire globe in a layer 120 feet 
ck. 

The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
41,321,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square 
miles, and Indian, 29,340,000 square miles. 

_ _ Areas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580,000; 
Yellow, 480,000; yee 405,000; Andaman, 300,000; 
North, 220,000; ed, 178,000; Baltic, 160,000; 

Hudson Bay, 472,000. 

There are about 1,000,000 square miles of lake 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square 
miles of islands in the seas. 


The uatorial circumference of the earth is 
hon mniles; the meridinal circumference, 24.860 
miles. ‘ 


The length of one degree of longitude along the 
equator ts 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
represents four minutes of time; The lines of longi- 
tude ate termed meridians. 

According to Keith Johnston, a degree of latitude 
Measures 68.7 miles at the equator and increases 
to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 

The weight of the earth has been estimated at 
six sextillion, 592 quintillion tons, not including the 
atmosphere, whose weight has been estimated at 
mene than five quadrillion short tons. 

e diameter of the earth at the equator is 7,926.677 
miles, and through the poles, 7,899.988 miles. 

Th difference between these two diameters Is 
26. aetalles, and the ratio for the earth's flattening 
at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. 


The Earth—Its Dimensions. _ roe wn 


At the equator the average range is from 25.7 in | where a sounding of 


July to 26.6 in April, with a yearly average of 26.3. | Himalayas, 29,002 feet. 


The avérage Slevetion, of the land above sea level 


The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
Mia despa niece sei va yet found _is off 

The deepest place e ocean yet found i: 
he Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Group, 
‘ 35,400 feet has been reported, 
The highest. mountain is Mount Everest, in the 

This gives a range of about 64,400 feet or nearly 
12% mifles between the bottom of the oceans and 
the top of the land. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is near 


Puerto Rico, 27,972 feet; in the Indian Ocean, 22,968;% 


in the Arctic; 17,850; in the Malay, 21,342; in the 
Caribbean, 20,568; in the Mediterranean, 14,450 
in the Bering, 13,422; in the South Pacific (“‘ ich 
Deep”) 30,930; in the South¥Atlantic a sounding of 
26,575; and in the Antarctic ocean a sounding of 
14,274 feet. 

$n 1931-2 a Princeton University expedition found 
a depth of 4,000 fathoms (24,000 ft.), east of the 
Bartlett Deep in the West Indies, in the oceanic 
trough east of Grand Cayman Island. : 

The U. 8S. Coast and Geodetic Survey -has found 
in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucket 
Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern part of 
Georges Bank. Corsair Gorge; near the eastern tip 
of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the others in 
1931 and 1932. The largest gorge is over 20 miles 
long and 3 miles wide. At the lower end, where it 
opens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet deep, and 
20 to 30 miles farther out, the water is 6,000 feet deep. 

The British Admiralty reports that ompson and 
Lindsay Islands have vanished from the South 
Atlantic. They had been on the charts since 1825. 

In 1933 the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey dis- 
covered a distinct submarine moun rising 7, 
feet from the Pacific Ocean floor of 12,000 feet, 52 
miles southwestward of Point Sur, California. 

The Survey has found and charted the sub- 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, or 
submerged channel, extends along the floor of the 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of continental 
North America, about 100 miles south and east of 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. 

At the outer portion, toward the submerged mouth, 
the channel or ravine descends 1,330 feet in searcely 
more than a mile, and is 1,600 feet below the surface 
of the water, while the ocean bed beside it is only 260 
feet deep. 

Other interesting valleys were found by the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on the 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay 
and Cape Cod. One of these beginning off Chesa- 
peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be the 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.) it 
still continues eastward. 

Numerous submerged valleys have been charted 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off thé coast of 
California where these features often are found close 
inshore and are of sucl/magnitude as to-rival scenic 


‘canyons found on land. 


ALTITUDE OF PLACES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by the Map Information Office, Department of the Interior.) 


Elevation im Feet. 


City. 
| Highest. Lowest. 
New York, N. Y 430 Sea level 
Chicago, 665 581 
Philadelphia, Pa 440 Sea level 
Detroit, 635 575 
Los Angeles, Calif 2,785 Sea level 
Cleveland, 865 573 
t. Louis, Mo 585 394 
altimore, Md 445 Sea level 
oston, Mass 300. Sea level 
Pittsburgh, Pa 1,240 715 
an Franciseo, 900 Sea level 
Buffalo, N. 680 571 
Milwaukee, Wis 740 581 
Nee TStOR, Lowes 420 Sea level 
M mnee polls, inn 945 695 
New Orleans, L 5 1 
Cincinnati, 820 435 
ewark, N 225 Sea level 
Kansas City, Mo 1,005 74 
Indianapolis, Ind 816 66 
eattle, Wash 450 Sea level 
Rochester, N. Y 660 26 
ersey, Clty, N. J... .. 0.05. 180 Sea level 
Louisville, 1) ae 540 380 
MROLUMAIG) OLQ. gs aes sins ome 1,050 Sea level 


Elevation in Feet. 


City. 
Highest, Lowest. 

Toledo, Ohio............. 625 572 
ipUetes Te Sg... tee od 74 Sea ah 
Columbus, Ohio........... 860 685. 
PIGNVOR COR, oes aticea nd 5,550 100 
Oakland, @atit. 322.53 0027/ 1,550 -| Sea level 
St. Paul, Minn.......5..... 1,060 685 
Ablatte Ga Bees he. Sida. 2 :050 940 

GAS, TORK a0, 15 -retyeis) sis.c 500 390 
Birmingham, Ala.......... 900 56 
San Antonio, Tex......... 800 56 
ARPOO) CODING ja, 8a some cd 1,140 760 
Memphis, Tenn. .......... 320 195 
PYOWIGENCE, RE. ois cee 199 Sea level 
Omaha, NOD co. 5 clei ns care 1,245 970 
Syractse, No Yo. cue aha 681 64 
DAPFOR  AINIO. eet okt 960 720 
Worcester, Mass.......... 720 4 
Richmond, Va............ 225 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla...... 1,100 1,071 
Youngstown, Ohio........ 1,080 81 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 780 590 
New Haven, Conn........ 145 Sea level 
Hartford, Conn. 100, level 
Ft. Worth, Tex. : 700 & 
BGG HOG cs, wees nc hee 810 ia ; 


ee 
. 

+f 
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Altitudes of the Globe—Foreign. . 783 


THE ALTITUDES OF THE GLOBE, 
(The elevation at the South Pole. as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet.) 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST CONTINENTAL ALTITUDES. 


| Ele j Below 
CONTINENTs. Highest Point. vation Lowest Point. Sea Level 
(Ft.) (Ft. 
5a pp gs Ta EE, Raa (RE, LOE Oe Oe SL AD) 
North America. |Mount McKinley, Alaska............ 20.300 |Death Valley, California... 276 
South Amcrica.|Mount Aconcagua, Chile-Argentina. ..| 22,834 |Sea level............. ite 
BrFOpeL 25s Mount Elbrus, Caueasus ...7........ 18,465 |Caspian Sea, Russia... 86 
SUR ss natal niet ount Everest, India-China......... 9,002 |Dead Sea,, Palestine, ... 1,290 
Fa 8 eae Kibo (Kilimanjaro), Tanganyika Terr..| 19.710 Libyan Desert... 0.6... cee 440 
Australia...... Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..| 7,328 |Lake Eyre, South Australia... 38 
Antarctica... .. Mt. Thorvald Nilson......... Te 5,400 


Approzimate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia. 
3,000; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic, 6,000. 

Mount Erebus, an antarctic volcano, is 13,300 feet. Several peaks over 15,000 feet are in the south 
olar region. Mt. Forel, Greenland, 11,500 feet, was climbed to 10,880 feet in June, 1931, by Andrew 
tephenson, L. R. Wager, and Surg. Lieut. Bingham by the British Air Route Expedition. 

The Globe's surface at the North Pole, according to the late Robert B. Peary, is at sea level—just water. 


CHIEF ASIAN PEAKS. 
(British Empire altitudes revised by Royal Geographical Society.) 


HIMALAYAN PEAKS So eee Boa oF. 
¢ r Name 

Name Feet Name Feet _||Tirich Mir, Hindu Kush. ..25,263 
PREECE wc wif'areuierdupere F Bed PRP OREO. 5 5 cna we eae ew leek wes 25,447//Ulugh Mustagh, Kunlun. . . 25,340 
1 EEA ARE Pers 28,250 lenge a =e 5 a Oates pert panes, Fem = eee ae 
Kaagchen. Bo tek sm a a 5 28,146| Gurla Mandhata.......... 25,355 inya Konka, Szechwan . 

a u. fone Ae PENS Re EA ‘ Teram Kangri 24,489|/Mustagh Ata, Pamirs..... § 
chee tO Ractseeihhase ae es RS rae ee 24,472|/Tengri Khan, Tien Shan. . . 23,620 
Nanga Parbat............. 26,620} West Ibi Gamin........... 24,200||Kaufmann, Trans Alai... . , 23,383 
PT ia ip See 26,492| Chomolhari............... 23,997||Demavend, Elburz Range. . 18,603 
Gasherbrum.... 2022. ...05 26,470] Gauri Sankar............. 23,440|| Ararat, Turkey........... 16,916 
RNASE ce wis Pata lels = vow Beye A eR a ae es 23,399)||Klyuchev, Kamchatka.....16,129 
Wanda. Devi... 5.5 od wens o's rR Se ee ees Sn 23,360)|Belukha, Asiatic Russia... .14,895 
PERAKDOMIL.| tx. o Sey ass ShSO) Wales. ccetiern 2ik ka cwuay 2d 22,028]|Karlik Tagh, Sinkiang..... 14,090 


April 3. and again on April 19, 1933, two British airplanes flew over the summit of Everest, under the 
a of the Marquess of Clydesdale. The mountain is on the border of Nepal and Tibet. 


PEAKS IN AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


niry. Feet. Mountains and Country. Feet. Mountains and Country. Feet. 
Teilesenjare (@ weakay: foes 19,718|Ruwenzori, Africa. 16/732-16,750|Jabel Ayashi, Morocco..... 14,000 
Kibo; 2—Mawenzi, Tan- } -*" Wilhelmina, New Guinea... .15,580/Cook, New Zealand........ 12,349 
ganyika Territory...... J 16,889) Ras Dashan, Abyssinia. .... 15,150) Pico de Teide, Teneriffe. . . . 12,200 
Kenya, Kenya Colony... .. 17,198|Ala Goz, Abyssinia......... 14,277|Kosciusko, Australia....... 7,328 


VOLCANOES ACTIVE WITHIN THE LAST CENTURY. 
(Prepared for The World Almanac by the American Museum of Natural History.) 


Peak and Country. Altitude.| Peak and Country. Altitude Peak and Country. Altitude 
1 


Ecuasdor......... ,488)Cerro Quemado, Guatemala . 10,436/Calbuco, Chile............. 000. 
a Peo y Pablo, Bolivia, .19,423|Tiirmai, Java............. -10,075|Skeidar-jokull, Iceland ..... 6,952 
Sangay, Ecuador. . 17,464|Liaima, Chile... .....- “ig: - 10,037 ear og. pantera. aE ar 6,634 
‘arahuairazo, Ecuador...... § Cano, Cape Verde... 9, raefa-jokull, Ieceland....... Y 
Sienine ep eels Goas ian oh : 9'720|Bandal, Japan....... - 6,037 
ca. 14.683|Merapi, Sumatra. 5 ean Fogccuaal. Nery 3 aoe 
ernan i , Chile. i akushin, Alaska... . 4 
° P0870 Ro gave .9/432|Cristobal, Nicaragua 5,300 
13,300|Ruapehu, New Zealand 9,175|Hekla, Iceland...... 5/110 
13,092/Shishaldin, Alaska. ... 8,952|Mauga Loa, Savaii 5,000 
12.675|Papandayang, Java. . 8,611/Ometepe, Nicaragua. ,--- 5,000 
12,630|Pacaya, Guatemala... . 8,390/Grande Soufriere, Guadel’pe. 4,900 
12/562 Beerenberg, Jan Mayen Isl. . 8,350/Onsen, Japan.............. 4,865 
12/395|Santa Ana, Salvador........ 8,300|Korovin, Alaska............ 4,852 
2'044|Hualalai, Hawall........... 8,275|Pelee, Martinique.......... 4,430 
12'000|Asama, Japan.............- 8,260|Vesuvius, Italy........-.-. ‘ 4300 
1,480|Calaon, Philippines......... 8,192/Jorullo, Mexico............ 4,262 
PRIME SAVE. as. as Ss sin ye 11.250| Mayon, Philippines......... 7,916| Kilauea, aw eee iene pe 
Costa Rica. .-...... 11200|Kugak, Alaska....... Bop 7'620|Soutriere, St. Lucia, W. T.... 4,000 
noni Abong, Sumatra 11000| Ngauruhoe, New Zealand.:: 7,515|Sakurajima, Japan......... ¥ 
Rigid eo. 10'820|Katmai, Alaska...........- 7.200) Soutriere, St. Vincent, W. T.. 3,500 
Pert! Saal ,740|Shirane, Japan.....- «+ ++++- ,422|Strom D wo tape tee a 
enna Savas otc iks oe 10670 Banajao, Philppines........ 7,382|\Sosiguina, Nicaragua....... 2.831 
erat euado Chico, Chile. ..10,660|Osorno, Chile... ...--...... 7.200|Krakatoa, Malay Peninsuia,. 2, 
wees. ..,10,570|San Miguel, Salvador....... 7,120 
Dempo, Sumatra...._......10,562ICeboruco, Mexico.......-.- 7,100 


There are, it is said, active volcanoes under the ocean. 


MAUNA LOA HAS HER OWN CYCLES. 


mas by Doctor Jaggar, whose studies have led him to 
eee the ia Bhar fa pee believe that two distinct cycles of activity are 
conducted scientific investigations a characteristic of this, the world's largest single 


bservatory established at that time on the rim Poltoniic waitss 
ot the firepit of Halemaumau, Hawaii. When ciinoven dics of 11 years, produces outpourings of 
first established it was administered by the Massa-| jaya and brings about various disturbances; the 
chusetts Institute of Technology, later taken over | other is a 134-year cycle, marked by malas ra 
by the United States Weather Bureau, and in 1924 | plosions, productive of far-reaching changes in 


eame under the supervision of the United States | surface of the island. It was such a major demon-— 


ed until July 1, | stration, in 1799, that was witnessed by the first 
ae Sisanery Le eeaaterrid to the | white men to visit Hawali, Captuin Vancouver's 
National Park Service, its scientific investigations 


4 party. 
becoming a part of the activities of Hawaii National The Hawaiian volcanoes have poured forth vast 


Kk quantities of lava. They have been active for 
"Mauna Loa’s most recent outbreak was predicted | thousands of years. 


784 Altitudes of the Globe—European,; American. 


EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 


DAUPHINE ALPS. MARITIME ALPS. RHAETIAN ALPS. 
Mountains. . Feet. Mountains. be Feet. Mountains. 
Pic des Hecrins............. 13,462] Aiguille de Chambeyron..... 11,155|Piz Bernina. 2.25.5... - 56 
EMCI Gab ide a iever wie. Roses to 13,081|Grand Rioburent........... 11,142] Piz Roseg.....-.-.+--0+--2 
Pie gd) Allefrode. ji. .sc ec ees 13,000| Rocca dell’ Argentera.......10,617/Orteler Spitze......... o 
Mont Pelvoux...........-- 12,973| Pointe Haute de Mary..... ,10,537| Konigs Spitze....... 
COTTIAN ALPS Monte Cevalde....:. 
GRAIAN ALPS. Mountains eet, |Monte della Disgrazia . 
Mountains. Feet. Monte Viso. - 12.605|Pallon della Mare........-. 
SE a A a a aa 13,300| Monte Chardonnet.....-.-. 12'373|8. TYROL & VENETIAN ALPS. 
2 tae > To zont ClAMarellas iis. . 2. os eee ene 12,081|. Mountains. Feet. 
oe et 12,790 Mont Albaron........+. 2: 12'014|Marmolata...........-.++5 11,045 
A re ia "7 43'137[Roche Melon... . 2.2.5... 11,621] Cimon della Pala ........... 11,000 
NORTH SWISS ALPS. OLA DIS fiose srelslotatapsleie el aieieistorn 10, 
PENNINE ALPS. Mountains. Feet. THE PYRENEES. 
Mountains. FOGLE. | Poh Sauna cscs » «2:4 bie stanihe ls a 11,887| Mountains. Feet. 
Mont Blane (Calotte)...... 15,781) Bifertenstock......-...++-+ 11.287 \Midladetta 42a s.-\lote o<aeiere 11,165 
Mte. Rosa.....-..-.-.--+- 15,217|Scheerhorn........ at eqn 11,1442] Pic des Possets.*.. 0.28 se 2. 11,045 
Mischabelhorner (Dom.) .. . . 14,935] Oberalpstock............+ 10,9251 Mont Perdis: 22st sate orate 10,994 
Lys Kamm............-.+- 14,889|Segneshorn.........+-++++- 10,870| Pic de Vignemale.......... 10,792 
nore daseneececewenees Leon Claridenstock.............- hes Plo Long joe sees 10,478 
AtTernOrMm. ... 6. eee eens # D7 EER ET aot bie bates 10, 7 
CSE endear tS = LOMBARD ALPS. z THE SUROPE ASIA). 
Grand Combin..........+- ; Mountains. Feet, Mountains. Feet. 
BERNESE ALPS. Monte Adamello........ soi sell stScbea| EIDE = AS ate te tayo tore egereiei 18,465 
Mountains. Feet, |Presanella (Cima di Nardis) . 11,688) Koshtan-tau..............- 17,096 
Finsteraarhorn............- 14,026|Care Alto.... 2... Sn, gain tes EL, 3521 Dykh-tau water Serene et 17,054 
Alestschhorn.............- 13,803]Crozzon di Laris. ...+...- 10,889) Shiearas <i .ceierewistgecty a's 17;038 
MIMUEEPALL Sse enc iste tees aes 13,671 CENTRAL TYROL ALPS. MARR AS Steir em asic eer 16,880 
ROME einika ciclestc sss erele sees 13,438] Mountains. Freel: VRE De cc ec ota wee ogee 16,346 
BISHSGRMOLMS fv i vis.c ae eee 12,969] Gross Glockner. -.......... $2 405{ TEMAS ac aaacceoceeiene 15,935 
Wetterhorn (Mittelhorn) ....12,166] Wild Spitz. ..........--.-- 12,390} Mizhirgi-tau...........--.. 15,932 
VARMIVRONID ie fice osc ee ee ns 32-100) Weiskugel. s525.225+kon see Dee AILS) GE Ree oes SOG oo 34 15,409 
PVBTUMUSAID a 6 5 a, cece cee sees 12,0411Gross Venediger......-.... 12,053! Adaikhokh. .........ss00:- 15,274 


HIGHEST PEAKS ON NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
(Altitude means feet above the mean level of the sea.) 


Loca- | Alti- Loca- } Alti- Loca- | Alti- 
Name. tion. | tude. Name. tion. } tude. Name. tion. | tude. 


MeKinley......../Alaska [20,300 || Williamson... ... .|Calif. 14,384 || Nevado de Colima}Mex. 14,130 
That Se ee poeg Can. 19.850 || Sierra Blanea.... -|Colo. Colo. 14,126 


Orizaba.-......-: Mex. 18,696 || La Plata........% Colo. Wash. |14,112 
St. Elids.....2....|A ¢ lo. 14.110 
Nevado de Tolica. 14,100 
Popocatepetl.... . 14.c91 
7: 14,086 

14,070 

14,069 

14.060 

mg’s C cl Col 14'080 

DEBE ee the Sed 0. ‘clo 4 

Palisade (north) . .|Calif. 5 Palisade (middle) |Calif. {14,049 

i MeArthur......- Can. Bierstadt......... Colo, 14 46 

Ww : i NMASON, civics tetas Colo. 14.250 |} Corcoran........ Calif. 1 bas 
Vanecouver....... Can 15.696: |} White... .s 0... 2. Calif. |14,242 || Sherman........, Colo. 14,038 
Fairweather...... Can. 15,300 || Cameron........ Colo.  }14,233 || Stewart. ........ Colo. {14,032 
FEMUED GR ecais oss). << Alaska |14,960 || Russell.......... Calif. 14.190 || Wilson Peak..... Colo 14,026 
Hubbard... .2... Can. 14.950 || Baldy... 2.02.0: fo. - .(14,176 |] Mates Se. alif. |14/025 
IBERRa aoe: <3 - Alaska |14.850 || Shavano........ Colo. |14,179 || Tyndall. 222... Calif. |14'025 
Malinche........ Mex. 14,630 || Princeton....... Colo. {14,177 || Wetterhorn...... Colo, 14,020 
NVAESARIE He yeaiaraisi~ 6. Can. P2408 pale ss 2. wae og Cole. \14,172 1) Grigzy oo vos. Colo. 14,020 
Whithey......... Calif. [14,495 || Bross. ..2....... Colo. 14,169 || Sumshine......... Colo. 14/018 
Alverstone. .....- Can. |14/a93 || Shasta. ..... 511 Calif, {14,161 || Handies. 02° Colo. |14,013° 
y SB NACE Colo. [14,431 |} Point Suecess....]Wash. [14,150 |] Wrangell (vole.)..|Alaska |14'005 
Rainier.........- Wash. /|14,408 || San Luis......... Colo. 14,149 || Barnard. ... 2... : Calif. |14’003 
Massive. . --[Colo. {14,419 || Democrat........ Colo... |14,143 || Cofre de Perote...|Mex. {14/045 
Harvard.........|Colo. 14,399 |! Sneffais......... Colo. 14,143 || Pyramid........ Colo. 14,000 


Of the peaks in the above table, St. Elias, Vaficouver, Fair 
anon ons Algakn Canada boundary. weather, Hubbard, Alverstone and Augusta, 
e top o oun ainier is called Columbia Crest; this is the highest point on the mountain and i 
14,408 feet above mean sea level. Nearby on the southwestern. i : 
2 “160 feet, above mean ae level, € y ern.slope of the mountain is Point Success, 
e chief mountain ranges in Mexico, are: the Sierra Madre Occidental, parallel ti P. F 
the western part of Mexico; Sierra Madre Oriental, parallel to the Gulf OF Maxton van Sierra Madre’ del 
Sur, in the States of Guerrero, Oaxaca, and Chiapas in the south and southeast. 
eee ee point in ‘Need ee ne ua the Danica Republic, Mount Tina, 10,300 feet. 
h peaks on the Island of Greenland, includi if vhich ¥ 
partly climbed in June, 1931) and Peterman, 9,000 feet. Bs Tne Nie Borel, Story See eee 


SOUTH AMERICAN PEAKS. 


m4 
Peak. Country. Feet. Peak. Country. Feet. 
Aconcagua, Ch.-Atg.........22,834|/Parinacota, Chile........... 20,950 dorccart pony a 19°488 
Sabama, Bolivia,..........: 22,349|Antofalla, Chile............ 20,900|Cayambe, Ecuador......... 19,534 
Mercedarlo, Chile, 1.21213): 22.302/Chimborazo, Ecuador... ... .20/702|Licancaur, Bolivia...... 12. (197591 
1 eee Peru. Ce ae 22,188|Famantina, Arg. ........... 20,700]Antisana, Hcuador.......... 19;260 
lullayacu, Chile, .. . --21,500|/Pomarape, Chile........... 20,500/Chachcani, Peru Lids: 
Incaguassi, Ch-Arg 21,400|/Tupungato, Chile. 2/2221)! 20,269|Herveo, Colombia... 1.1.1... 18,350 
Sorata, Bolivia. 21/286|Huaina Potosi, Bolivia ..... 20,260/Tolima, Colombia.......... 18,320 
Ch nachant. Peru $21: 290|Tencak(O.sAtge ie: oot es: 20,175|Huila, Colombia... .. 2.121 118'000 
Iimani, Bolivia... -21,181} Arequipa, (Misti), Peru..... 20,013/Aconauija, Arg......:...... 17,740 
Veladeres, Ch.-Arg -21,000)San Jose, Chile............. 20,000] Altar, Ecuador............. 17,710 
Chuquibamba, Per 21,000'Copiapo, Chile... 22222222! 19,685'Maipo, Arg..... 0.) lcc08 od 17,421 


In P Pi a 5 : ae 
Ane aoe, in the Province of Chirqui, stands the extinet voleano, El Baru, whose summit is 11,270 feet 


: 
nee caleba 


a 


ee ee eee 


| 
; 


Altitudes of the Globe—American. 785 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST ALTITUDES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data supplied by U. S. Board of Surveys and Maps. Sign — means below sea level.) 


A 
HIGHEST POINT. LOWEST POINT. ath 
Mean 
STATE Eleva- Eleva- | Eleva- 
Name. County. tion Name. County. tion tion 
(Feet). (Feet) .| (Feet). 
Cheaha Mountain . ./Clay-Talladega.| 2,407'Gulf of Mexico].......... Sea lev 5 
Mount McKinley :..p... oo. ccc. ces. 20,300/Pacifie Ogean.|.......... Sea lev.]... csi 
Shey rien Peak.. Spee ies 1 oS Colorado .| Yuma. . 100} 4,100 
Bins... olk-Scott..... 
Magazine Mountain|Logan......... 9's00| f Ouachita R. Ashley: Un. 55) 850 
Mount Whitney... . Inyo-Tulare....| 14,495 ath Valley../Inyo...... —276| 2,900 
Cerro Galera....... SB. Watecomsonel. 1.2071... oc... bus Carib. oe Sea lev. 100 
Mount Elbert...... BARS cc.c cic ears 14,431)Arkansas R.. .|Prowers.. . 3,350] 6,800 
-| Bear Mountain..... Litchfield. ..... ASGhl L,I. Sounds |) cee Sea ley. 500 
-| Centreville... ..... bg aa eats 440| Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 60 
Tenleytown........ N. W. part. 420/Potomac R....|.......... Sea lev. 150 
Iron Mountain..... Polk 325/Atiantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 100 
Brasstown Bald.... 4,768] Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 600 
Mount Lumlum. .| _1,334]Pacific Ocean .}........., Sea ley.|..... 
.-| Mauna Kea.. 13,784) Pacific Ocean.|.......... Séa -lev. |. tras 
.| Borah Peak. . 12,655/Snake R...... Nez Perce. 720) 5,000 
Charles Mound 1,241] Mississippi R..| Alexander.. 279 600 
Greensfork Top..... 1/240/Ohio R....... yandeke ~ 316 700 
North boundary ... 1,675 Mississippi Re. hees + kk, Oe 477| 1,100 
Kansas On W. boundary 4'135|Verdigris R... Monta’ mm’ ‘y 700} 2,000 
Kentucky....... Big Black Mountain 4.150! Mississippi R..]Fulton. 257 750 
Louisiana........ Athens (old)....... 469|Gulf of Mexico}.......... Sea lev. 100 
IMPAIRS... Ga. os Mount Katahdin. . . 5,267|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 600 
Maryland. Backbone Mountain 3,340] Atlantic Ocean!.......... Sea lev. 350 
Massachusetis. Mount Greylock... . 3,505) Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 500 
Michigan........ Porcupine Mounpt’ns 2,023|Lake Erie. = obia teat eats 572 900 
Minnesota....... -| Eeroupte Pi! eae 2:230|Lake Superior.|.......... 602} 1,200 
aan ld ee ee Near Iuka... ....... 806|Gulf of Mexico].......... Sea ley. 300 
NESORIELS sin vine Taum Sauk M’t’n. af 1,800/St. Francis R..|Dunklin.. . 230 800 
Montana........ Granite Peak. ..... 12'850|Kootenai R...|Flathead . | 1,800} 3,400 
Nebraska........ S.W.part of county 5,300/S.E. cor. State} Richardson 825] 2,600 
Nevada... 5.200. lGEt POBKS. sos 13,145|Colorado R....{Clark..... 470] 5,500 
New Hanipabire.. Mt. Washington 6,288] Atlantic Ocean 1 
New Jersey...... High Point........ 1,801/Atlantic Ocean 
New Mexico..... North Truchas Poaik|R 13,306|Red Bluff.... 
i eg. eee Mount Marcy...... 5,344] Atlantic Ocean 
North Carolina...) Mount Mitchell... 6,684| Atlantic hee, 
aoe Dakota... . a 3,468| Pembina 


1,550/Ohio R.. 


4,978|Red R 
A peer H.R. 11, ae Pacific Ocean. 
. Somerset... ... 3,213) Delaware R...|.--.5..<.. 
.|Mindanao Is...| 9,610|Pacific Ocean. 
.|Ponce (Peak 5).| 4,399) Atlantic Ocean 
Providence.... 805| Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea lev. 200 


Sl acs 036 
Pickens. —........ 3,548|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 350 
A Pennington....|. 7,242|Big Stone Lake| Roberts... 962] 2,200 


Tennessee....... :|Clingman’s Dome...|Sevier......... 6,642| Mississippi R../Shelby...:|  » 182 900. 
OE Ee ee El Capitan........ ulberson..... . 8,751;Gulf of Mexico}.......... Sea lev.| 1,700 
IGANG Bowe oo Sk ow Kings Peaks....... Duchesne...... 13,498| Beaverd’m Ck.|Washingt’n} 2,000) 6,100 
Vermont........ Mount Mansfield.../Lamoille.......{ 4,393|LakeChampl'n| Franklin... 95] 1,000 
Vite) ae Mount Rogers..... Trayson-Smyth| 5,719|Atlantic Ocean).......... Seu lev. 950 
Virgin Islands....| Crown Hill........ Is. St. Thomas 1,550|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev.|.-..02 
Washington..... Mount Rainier..... Pierce 5.2%, . a 14,408|Pacific Ocean .|.......... -|Ree lev.| 1,700 
West Virginia....|Spruce Knob....... Pendieton..... 4,860 Potomac R....|Jefferson . 240} 1,500 
ye 5 Soe Bip ill ce ones a [iii] 1/940]/Lake Michigan|.......... 581| 1,050 
athe wie; Saks Gannett Peak......|Fremont...... 13.785 B. Fourche R.|Crook..... 3,100} 6700 


U.S. foie Alaska).| Mount Whitney... 


inyouT'T're, Cal | 14,495 Death Valley..|Inyo, Cal.- —276| 2,500 


South Peak of Mt. McKinley was scaled on May 7, 1932, and North Peak on May 9, by H. J. Leik, A. S 


Lindley and two others. Theodore Koven and A oor hed in a crevasse, May 
Paralleling the Pacific Coast is the Sierra Nevada-Casc nge, in California, regan Washington. 
MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN NORTH CAROLINA-TENNESSEE. ' 
Elev. (F 1.) ae 6450 
ngmans Dome, N. C.-Tenn. boundary...... 6,642}|Old Black, N. C.-Tenn. boundary. ...2. «<0 
Clingma Guyot, N C.-Tenn. boundary........ 6,621 || Chimney Tops, N. C.-Tenn. boundary.....--- 4,740 
* Mount Le Conte, East Peak, Tennessee....... 6,555 || Mount Mingus, Tenn.-N. C. boundary........- 5,695 
Mount Le cee roe Peak, Tennessee..... 6,593 || Silers Bald, T'enn.-N. C. boundary..........-- 5,620 
Mount Colli Garona 352s: 2.5. sie 6,125 || Cataloochee Peak, Balsam Mountains, N.C... 5,940 
Jones Knob, Torti rth Picaraline APM asia etan halaman ol 6,209 || Luftee Knob, North Carolina........-++++ . 6,135 
Waterrock Knob, North Carolina.........-.+ 6,399 || Mount Sterling, North Carolina.......- c 
Laurel Top, N. C.-Tenn. boundary.......-... 5,865 || Thunderhead, N. C.-Tenn. boundary 


The Appalachian Mountain System begins not far from the Gulf of Mexico and ends in the Island of 


Newfoundland. 


ALTITUDES IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Name of Peak. Feet 


Frai 
Carter ‘Dome. aia 


d Name of Peak. , Feet. 1 Name of Peak. | Feet. Name of Peak. Feet 


6,288||Moosilauke Willey....... “4,260 

r ‘win (North) Tripyrafata, (No.). 4,140 

5,725|Pleasant Dome. ..| 4,775 ||Passaconaway ... 4,060 
| 5, Garrigaln so. 46.)s3' 4647 |ISandwich Dome...| 3,993 

5,390|/Hancock......... 4,4 chorale é 4'o04 

aatelaeieee ecumse: 

| 88 Dotengee pi sted Starr King 3'915 |Baldeap Dome... .| 3,1 
5/028||Field......... ¥ Webster. . 3'876 |Baldcap Peak.....| 2,780 
4's60lClinton. . 2.2.2... Deception. 3'700 /Moat (South).....! 2,760 


- 


- 786 Travel Route Distances. 


Mistawces of the Gé£orly. 


DISTANCES ON THE HIGHWAYS OF EUROPE (KILOMETERS) 


(Figures show Kilometers; a kilometer is % of a mile; compiled by Foreign Travel Division of the American 
Automobile’ Association.) 


8 
§ z|¢4 A 31g 
us} [oa] Qa 
glelelelsl(zlalelZielalelzlelal# 
2/2/S(S81S S/S /e1B Si si sisisia 
fee) Sep aalee jos (Sata Tesora ea kaha) portanenae z 
dqidiaitalala{/ala;]/Alal Ala l Al alolaA 
_ Amsterdam.........- 160| 672|1532| 774|1918| 727| 880|1239|1367|1106] 208|2330|1476| 374|1198 
GMa ae 160 5983/1372] 614|1907| 807| 720|1079|1207|1132| _48]2319/1465| 214|1278 
Baden Baden........ 672| 598 1375] 180|1493| 696} 286|1476| 773] 876) 550|1905/1051| 749|1167 
Barcelona......--.-- 1532|1372|1375 1195/2740|2086|1089| 709|1247|2157|1324|3059|2205| 129412557 
"SRG ee eee 614] 180|1195 1515] 868] 106/1294| 601|/1025| 566/1927|1073| 778]1339 
Belgrade 1493|2740|1515 1342|1653|2843|1234|1121|1859| 797} 442/2071|1483 
Beeline eae. it S.. 696|2086| 868]1342 1825/1238] 325) 830|1754} 900|1042| 471 
TEED.) \G hee eee 286|1089| 106|1653] 974 1188} 604]1069| 672/1971/1117| 8841396 
lseritizh Ge. twcc-s 1476] 709|1294|2843|1825|1188 1573|2256|1031|3157|2303]1001|2656 
Balogha. se enpaic---- 773|1247} 601|1234|1238] 604|1573 1235|1167|1871|1017|1379]1709 
Ryrcsiavenite viyccss - $76|2157|1025|1121| 325|1069|2256/1235 1144|1513] 659|1356| 494 
Brussels......-...--- 208 550/1324] 566|1859| 830| 672/1031|1167|1144 2271|1417| 21211301 
Bucharest 23 1905]3059|1927| 797|1754|1971|3157|1871| 1513/2271 854]2483]1895 
Budapest oe 1051/2205/1073| 442| '900|1117|2303|1017) 659/1417| 854 1629|1041 
@plalgs i... 455 a! 214] 749/1294|_778]2071|/1042] 884|1001|1379|1356| 212|2483|1629 1513 
(OFT. ate 146712887|1559|1453| 4711139612656 |1709| 494|1301|1895|1041]1513 
fermen Fea ey ee Si ee eee 
g j} oo 
3 © © Zz 3 
ze | 4 a| Ss o | arb g | og a 
elelalelagleleielzlalatelelze|éi2 
=I s o > = 5 a a u © = 
i] ba sS Ci 3 — 2 
Eis iéiSlelmelsisl&lsiaiziatei sie 
Amsterdam.......... 1035/1431|1088] 434) g09| 276) 973|2225/1780/2003| 1427] 710)1308 
Geeyaie see) 60 52-4 - 1035 1226 Q5s| S08] S43; 62la578| to74{izdi| 484] Gal] S46[1440| 383 
(Cie s eee 1431|1226 1154{1148|1794|1159{1165 12163] 2480] 1302/1183] 721] eas] aie 943 
Grenobie:..2.......- 1088] 145|1154 1103} 785] 972] 207/2723/1504|1152/ 349| $36) 52911368) 498 
anover®.e 2c. /..:-. 484| 958/1148/1103 1033| 320] 896|1791|2100]1926|1442| 507|1108]1362| 782 
SPIO ou. an hens: 609] 708]1724] 785|1033 713| 705|2797|1477|1029| 11 24| 1063] 1136| 19881 798 
@ologné.. 2. 1i1i....- 276| 8431155] 972] 320] 713 781]2050]1780|1795|1327| 434|1035|1369| 628 
Hausanne........-..- 973| 62/1165] 207| 896] 705] 781 26551636] 1333] 546] 629] 638/1379| 221 
Leningrad... 2/202... 2225|2578|2163|2723|179112797 |2050|2565 3864|3372|3029|1959|2623|2377|2367 
Madrid). 3.2...2..- 1780]1574|2489| 1504|2100]1477| 1780] 1636| 3864 2239|1279|2265|1806|2703| 1857 
MpNE eee 2003|1241/1402/1152/1926/1922/1795|1333/3372 12239 950]1413| §12|1516|1162 
Sho. ot Ge eee 1427| 484|1152| 339/1442|1124|1327| 546|3029|1279] 950 1070] -527|1366| 672 
Nuremberg... . 22... 710] 691] 721} 836] 507|1062| 434] 629|1959|2265|1413|1070 601] 935] 408 
Weronase cue? ccc --. 1308] 546 625] 529}1108]1136|1035] 638]2623/1806| 812| 527] 601 839] 464 
HEA Ni ee 1544/1440) 214]1368|1362]1935|1369|1379|2377|2703|1516| 1366] 935] 839 1157 
Biinotieilis << 40cso2- 859] 283] 943] 428] 782) 778] 628| 221]2367]1857|1162| 6721 408] 464|1157 
‘=| = 
® z a ie 
a =| 
aigie}tble|e|2 silage 3| 3 
8 eta es |eLaerehs 3 &/s | 8 
21S/B/elelatsleisisgleilelaelslale 
eo/la|s si/S}/31818/)/84t838t(3SslS8is8iasis 
Sle Ap akhel Ala als LATS Sls | Ss tee 
Cologne. 781] 565|2050] 851} 864] 662| 9351780] 273 aa 
Lausanne .| 781 925/2565| 429] 378) 211) 216/1636| 48 3 483| 477] 28 233 1583 ie 
Leipsic 565| 925 1663| 944] 957| 756|1141|2201| 455|1383|1010| 953| 477l1700ln570 
Leningra -}2950 2565/1663), |2575|2588/2419 [2782/3864 2118/80 3048 |2663|2592/2203/3372 3029 
45} 1 
Lugano Sed] 378| 957|2668| 51 202| So4lirgo} 584] @26| 75] 360] cos O31| ast 
Lucerne 662] 211] 756/2419] 189] 202 418|1840] 382] 685] 275] 239] 357 1131 
OLIGO oj. se oe: 935] 216|1141|2782] 645] 594| 418 1398] 701} 382] 474] 244) 739/1 as 
MVTREIC te cee ic Ss 1780/1636 22013864] 1771}1720/1840|1398 1779|1152|1645|1664|2158|2990| 1990 
Mannheim... . 22... 273| 485} 455/218] 571] 584] 382] 701/1779 968| 657| 513] 504|152311053 
ee: tH Serlloo(segs| to] C75] S95] SE2E21 S85 oon] °°] BART ged aasl a 
Montreux... 2.4... 809] 28) 95312593) 401} 350/ 289 d44|1664| 13] Sri 505] | "88t 1361 ora 
Naples... 222221212 /]1793{1333|1709]3373| 983] 8381/1131 |130s|a230|1593|1999] eo6 1361|1289| - | 950 
ISS Gee 1327|_546/1376|3029| 492| 441| 643] 445|1279|1033| 185] 366| 574| 870] 950) -°” 
AIRWAY DISTANCES ABROAD (STATUTE MILES). 
London to—Paris, 205; Amsterdam, 230; - 
dam, 227; Cologne, 326; Brussels, 200. gate hae i, a ttn tote E. L, 9,233; roe 
Paris to, Basle, 268: Basle | be ciih 52. ae D. BL, 10,314; Darwin & cna 
an route)—Par' i 
Italy, 1,352; Athens, Greece, L721: loteramieaet [ay ek 3 316. ngresch, Quee mOuTEe 13 none. Charleville, 
Egypt, 2.308; Gaza, Palestine,’ 2,58¢; Rutbah. pel ees to (South "Atrie 
Iraq, 2,947; Baghdad, Iraq, 3,187: Basra, Iraq, | Brindisi, 1,352; gathens, 1 1a; Alexandtia, "2, 308% 


3.408; KK Koweit, Arabia, 3,540; Bahrein, off Arabia; a 

Sistah Gea Aue Coase Halen Be | Rout Sudo 907 sata” aan 
ttebbe, Uganda, 4,611; ‘Nairobi, 945: 

‘India, 8,566; Cawnpote, India, 5,809: Allahabad, | Dodoma’ T ; airobl, ‘Kenya, 4,945; 
India; 5,919;' Calcutta, Tndia, 6,386: Akyab, Burma, | 5,603; By pane ages 517) Mbeya, Tanganyika, 
6,734: Rangoon, Burma, 7,041; Bangkok, Siam’ roken Hill, No; Rhodesia, 6,116; Salisbury, 
yaa: an Star, Malaya, "7,960; ean oy Malay a, So, Rhodesia, 6.416; Obd Wikoberes Bh aren 
alembang, Dutch E. Indies, 8,695; Batavia: 7,366; Cape Town, @ D4: Lae Cape Prov.. 


EO LO I ER met wn me 


IAYS OF EUROPE (KILOMETERS)—Continued. 


of a mile; com Lled b: Forel oT 
ota moblie yet of gn Travel Division of the American, 


737|1012}1198) 646/1157 
886/1144/1198/1015] 266} 467| 302 
713] 279] 774) 685/1447 nee 1406 1894 5 
886] 940] 757) 524 346 
608} 881] 471] 751 For 632 38 
492/1226} 145) 975)1123) 958] 708 
948] 406)1281/1397/1232/1191] 530 
948 1154] 1464]1144/1148|1724 
471) 145) 406/1154 1052/1268 1103 
751) 975/1281/1464/1052 4 


944| 824/1100 
51 ‘ 899]1023] 858] 794] 505 
7| 635| 899]1074| 615|1044| 951| 754| 634\1270] 525 801 


279 Bi oH 1394/1666/1790)1197/1060] 293] 483] 2 

886 511) 784} 606] 887) 579) 505/1353)1139 

492 O75 1123] 708/1218)1499) 503) 940/1006| 880 
1281/1397 /1191)1492)1773] 986)1022) 511 


1060} 505) 940 

293) 1353/1006 

483/1139] 880 4 6. 8 

277| 933) 674] 451/1400)1356)1264/1451/1634/1158) 904] 570) 206 


1702/1081 thee 1654/1326) 855)1865] 950/1010/1650) 632)1913)1237 —_ * 
876] 736}1022|1050|1260| 940/1517}1035)1095}1312| 287)1169] 493| 599 


St. Moritz 
Strasburg 
Stuttgart 


67. 
1474/1510} 1005/1545/1111/1463 
1761184} 686} 830/1301 
"902 669} 802)1125 : 
640} 206)1237) 493)/1183] 60 
eon 434 i 1033 “tail Al 
904 459 802] 206) 434 1343] 599] 977) 7) 
632 1913 1332] 1061] 1463] 1301) 1125)1237/1647|1343 
287|1169| 677 oe aoe 863 “402 4 99 
549/1397| 680 1804} 271) 239 
705|1281)}1085 #38 400}1286)1110} 605)1145 
573} 657| 927| 200} 435|1557) 245) 218) 791| 451) 595|1289 


OTHER TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN EUROPE, STATUTE MILES. 
(From the U. 8. War Department Offictal Table of Distances.) 


Berlin to—Berne, 611; Bremen, 215; Essen, 317: Seed ogre eat cag 79 eo 


Kiel, 225; Konigsberg, 366; Leipzig, 100; Magdeburg, | mout 
88: Munich, 406; Nurnberg, 301; Posen, 158; St. | @™pton, Bap Yarmouth, 1 428: Borde Aeay 
Gall, 575; Saarbrucken, 466; Stuttgart, 438; The Bovieeae 1059: Cadiz, bg. “Gost 


Hague, 422; Ulm, 437; Wiesbaden, 360. raltar, 456; Mal 383; Marsellles, | Tob M 
‘Istanbul, Turkey to—Adrianople, 198; Batum, | 2,764; Oporto, a1; Saragossa, 212; Vi 

674; Beirut, 976; Brindisi, 847; Gibraltar, 2,099; Pi i 

_ Marseilles, 1,552: Moscow, 2,300; Naples, 15101: 


fn: 558. Thierry. 5 59; Ghabort, 180: Dijon, 196; I 
Se oaion. Sp caaarinet) 37; Bath, ee Bishop’s avre, 142; Kiel, "359: Lille, 156; mt 


Brighton, 51: B Bristol, 119; Cambri Rome to—Brindisi, 394: Lausanne 
Boeke acute y, 60; Chatham, 34; Dover, oF: seilles, 565; Milan, 404; Naples, 155; P. 


simoathy "307: Folkestone, vf #4 Glasgow, 402: Spezia, 254; Turin, 413; Venice, 378. 
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AUTOMOBILE TOURING MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data compiled in 1934, by the American Automobile Association.) 


- bal at 3 Sl ogee ee aes 
. io] a ‘ Rad . aI = uo) 
sis lSlelHlElElL LT Slalsielalere 
= oe all Oe gia A] fe : = 5 g | » 5 7 
Cities in the East. A % g a 4 g a1 ata z 2 i 5 3 8 5 
al 3 a/2]}_a/38)] me] 4 a go |e 7 
glalei(gialaielSieieielelziel sie. 
f= (ee a (| o ] 53/18/58] 8/28 G| o p ® a 
2/2/88 | a-) m9) 0/0 | Of (O01 Oo! a | aio ss} 
_.|....] 284] 345] 182| 295] 157] 707| 832] 732] 481] 628] 560] 968] 325] 361] 289 
Aantle City, NJ.) !] 284]... .| 138] 353] 439] 440] 549] 820] 637] 488] 529] 656] 873] 179] 215] 164 
Baltimore, Md........ 345} 138 417| 379| 502] 411| 696} 501| 359] 392 737| 54 76 
Boston, Mass......... 182| 353| 417 477| 229} 815|1014| 882] 670] 773] 742|1118| 439] 475] 398 
Buffalo, N. Y......... 295| 439] 379] 477 389] 460] 537] 437| 193) 333] 264] 673] 339] 326] 302 
Burlington, Vt........| 157| 440] 502] 229) 389 856] 923] 825] 581] 721] 651/1061| 481] 518 
Charleston, W. Va 707| 549] 411| 815| 460| 856]....| 485] 198] 277} 166] 356 382! 346] 418 
Chicago, Ml...... 832| 820] 696/1014| 537| 923] 485 297| 347| 319] 272| 300] 640] 626] 667 
Cincinnati, Ohio ‘| 732] 637] 501] 882| 437] 825] 198] 297]... .| 244] 109] 255] 236] 459] 429] 486 
Cleveland, Ohio... ..__| 481] 488] 359] 670] 193] 581| 277] 347] 244]... .| 140] 169] 479] 309] 295] 334 
Columbus, Ohio. .:.:: 628| 529] 392] 773] 333] 721] 166] 319] 109] 140|....] 190| 345] 347] 319] 373 
Detroit, Mich........ 560| 656] 527| 742| 264] 651| 356] 272] 255) 169] 190|....| 472] 472| 457| 498 
Evansville, Ind....... 968] 873] 737|1118]: 673|1061| 406] 300| 236] 479] 345] 472/....| 695] 664] -721 
Gettysburg, Pa... .... 325| 179} 54| 439] 339] 481] 382] 640] 459] 309] 347] 472| 695]....| 36] 36 
Hagerstown, Md...... 361| 215] 73] 475| 326] 518] 346] 626] 429] 295| 319] 457| 664] 36 72 
Harrisburg, Pa....... 289| 164] _76| 398| 302] 445] 418] 667| 486] 334| 373] 498] 721| 36] 7 
Indianapolis, Ind... - 734] 704| 568| 949] 506] 892] 306{ 189] 108] 311] 175] 286] 186] 522] 495] 548 
Lake George, N. Y....| .62| 345] 399| 219] 328 771| 868] 764] 521] 661| 593|1000| 389] 425] 353 
Louisville, Ky. . 839] 744! 608] 989 933] 278] 307] 107] 351| 216] 363] 128] 567| 536] 593 
661] 510| 549] 674| 897] 212] 248] 176 


Montreal, Que. . 
New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va. ... 


Philadelphia, Pa......| 24 6 99] 318] 379) 404] 510) 758) 577| 437) 465} 601) 813] 118) 154] i103 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 476) 359| 231) 605] 234) 622) 227) 460] 279] 129) 170] 291] 515) 181] 166] 206 
Portland, Me......... 272) 463] 527) 107) 567) 211] 926/1103) 993] 759] 880] 831|1229] 544] 580] 507 
oo) a 422) 705| 759] 390) 574) 256}1041/1061]1010} 766} 906) 789|1246] 738] 774] 702 
Richmond, Va........ 493) 286} 48) 564] 507} 649) 352) 796] 550) 475) 531] 637) 758] 189] 181] 225 
4,St. Lou! (DE talc bees 1028} 948] 812}1193) 750|1136) 543) 313) 352) 555) 419) 530) 210] 766} 739] 793 
Toledo, Ohiv......... 593} 599) 470) 781} 304/ 692) 298) 236) 198} 111] 132). 57) 414] 414] 400] 439 
Toronto, Ont....... *..| 406] 555) 495) 588) 146} 401) 577} 522) 505) 309) 439] 250) 721] 457] 442) 419 
382] 176] 37) 454) 397) 539) 374) 714) 499) 365] 390] 527) 735] 79] 70] 114 

220] 463] 527] 181] 491) 109) 926]1028] 928} 684| 824| 756/1164| 544| 580| 507 


Washington, D. C..... 
White Mts., N. H..... 


a}. 3 olel3loial$tdla 
aie |. gt Bt ea ag hee eaeee 
Z of = a a ae 6 a 5 2 Pl] gle S 
Aaa tc lBESlslSie; esis lls Ser ate 
Cities in the West. 3 3 >J/als ae atels i d 16) re g 5 
elalelelgi2/2/elaie|elelaye| lg 
Tele Ss ele si@telsi2l]e}el8 
Mle /ol;olovalalalal|o|ml[mRi ei Sslais 
Bismarck, N.D......|.-.- 1142] 874] 733] 885/1287| 846] 465/1573/1782| 716/1523| 888|1816|1504|2516 
Boise, Idaho... 2|....| 940] 826|1844|1745| 911]1607|1555| 850} 599]/1980|1572/1104|2124/9841 
Galdatys Alta. 874| 940]... .|1153]1759 2100] 1266) 1279|2026/1408| 493/2336/1762|1766|2345|3197 
Cheyenne, W 733) 826/1153]....|1018} 948] 114|1057] 871] 876| 762/1183| 746|1234|1326|2044 
@hicago, 885]1844/1759|i018}....| 991|1074| 491]1552/1894/1641/1115| 523/2252| 55712290 
Dallas, Texas  |1287|1745/21 ogi... -| 834]1261| 647|/1237/1690| 235| 55811700] 482/1999 
Denver, Colo 846] 911]1266] 114/1074| 834]. ,. [1112] 757] 935] 856/1070} 662|1319|1213/1931 
Duluth) Minn. :))) 2)! 465]1607|1279|1057] 491]1961|1119)... .|1810]1913 1180/1496] 703|2270|1106|2490 
Bl Paso, Texas. || ||| 1573|1555|2026| 871|1552| 647| 757/18i0|....} 663|1613| 780|1127| 931/1129|1410 
Grand Canyon, Ariz... |1782| 850/1 73 
Helena, Mont 7 dees 
Teonens Olty i 523| Ses|_ 63} 708l1 ie7liaasltsta| 79 
ansas City, Mo 58 ‘ 1514] 793]... .|1913 
© “Los Angeles, Calit 1104|1766|1234|2252|1700|1319|2270| 931] 586/1973|1711|1913].- lapst loses 
Memphis, Tenn. .... | {1504|2124/2345|1326| 557| 482/1213/1106|1129|1602|2066| 600| 583/208i|... 1711 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 826/1870/1700]1044 3315 
Minneapolis, Minn....} 463/1605)1337| 888] 4 j 
New Orleans, La... .. 1835]2291/2647|1494| 998] 547/1381/1547| 3 547 
Omaha, Neb......... 674|1358|1548| 533] 487 88 7 
Portland, OTB isis «x ov 1442 85) 132 : 
BMOENOC cn va dacs « ! 7 t 
St. Louis, Mo. . |... .)/1142{1827/2016|1001| 295| 697| 916| 7 
Beit Laks, Ui -fiogs] a7 10n5] 3190313 iS22}tgc4 as au Ags 
an Antonio, Texas. . . 2% 1 10 4 
Ban Pranolo, Cae 1863 955/1537 1271 a0 1g sealHiPob iar obi) aaelatr aor 
anta Fe, N. Mex.... 7 99}1511) 359] 5 
vee. {1398] 553] 839]1370|9321 |2598| 146 bali 268| erloesslotae| soos oes 2eot 


-}1061] 447] 504|1107/1986|2035|1201|1526 1905}1203} 350 aa 1821 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE TOURISTS. 


Canadian customs form (E50) must be made, value of car; license number: tires; 
“out in triplicate, one copy to be kept on file by the | and signature and full Sane ah ee xThore : 
Canadian customs officials, and two copies to be | no charge for this permit if one makes it out himself 
retained by the tourist and surrendered upon his | on bridge or ferry or after arrival in Canada. 


leaving Canada. An American bona-ti.de tourist taking his ear , 


Necessary forms, provided by officers at all ports | into Canada for pleasur f free 
of entry, require:—Name of manufacturer of car; six-month Souriuy ty veo ee ‘one it; 
manufacturer's serial and engine number; style and! of a cash deposit or other security being on ou 
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i: AUTOMOBILE TOURING MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES (Cont'd). 

: (ata compiled in 1934, by the American Automobile Association.) 


| 
4 oO = 3 ° . 
2\g|¥|s\2lal4 S$/slFlslelsle 
Sieietelere i Sthiet?igsisfoyrcls| & 
3 é = Fy s a = z z : E q ¢ tS 5 Cities in the East. 
elelslelelslziaisifleisisl]elal s 
cn SiS (SlS/Si/8/Si/s/2/ 318) 8] 2 
SIRS ls leila ie leis Sele lael stele] 
784! 62] 839] 239} 153 ‘ 0 
7041 ane 13 ane ai re it 422) 493/1028] 593] 406/"382) 220] Albany, N. ¥. 
baAl-aonh Gaal geal. tesl te : 705| 286 599| 555] 176] 463] Atlantic City, N. J 
daa] So3} SOS) 721 382] 230) 99) 231| 527] 759] 148] 812| 470/ 495] 37| 527| Baltimore Nya: ed} 
349) 289) 39) Zia] S27) 348) 805) 107) 390] 564]1193) 781) 588] 454) 181] Boston, Mass, 
Bos) 2g] b&4) 382) Sta) O89 234) 567) 574! 507 304] 116] 397| 491] Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee 404) 622] 211) 256] 649/1136} 692] 401] 539] 109] Burlington, Vt 
138] oa] ace] S25 sual £7] Gael aoa tasltQal| al S48] 385) aa] 2a) aae] Chariton: W. va 
4 ¢ 236] 525 28) Chi 
Si} So] $l sell Sia) Ser] Sh] Hs) Raines] 8) 1) ST 4] Hae) Seth ou 
: : é POL 3 9 5 8 b) ; 
175 661 216 724 ro 620] 465] 170} 880] 906} 531] 419] 132] 439 300] Soa Golub Onto 
286| 393 606} G74) 720] 601) 291) 831) 789] 637) 530] 57) 250] 527| 756] Detroit, Mich 
186) 1000 128)1063) $97) $46) 813) 515|1229]1246| 758| 210/ 414) 721] 735] 1164] Evansville, Ind 
522| 380) 56 6) 212) 271) 118) 181 738] 189] 766] 414] 457] 7 Gettysburg, Pa. 
ois) dea) See] vel dee] oe] Jed] a6] 0] a] 88) a) a0) is) (0) Geb] Eases fa 
4 7 4 i : ‘ 
of 88°] 218] S9al 224] Zaz] e40] a4e}ige8|.ors) 58] a44| 32s] S45] 205] $04] Indianapolis Toa. 
118| 878 935] 769] 718| 685| 386|1100|1117| 630|.266| Sos] 612] 606] 10ss| Take George, N. ¥ 
892] 178] 935 392| 815] 486] 624] 284] 183| 733/1136| 664 S37 623 yee | MeoearonEaaees 
724| 215] 760] 303]... .| 422| 94] 381| 333| 540| 340| 968] G14] St] O30} 339) Meontteal Que 
747| 637| 718| 815| 422]....| 320| 4241 756| 962/ ss| 991| Sil Fosl 1931 Zee] Novone Wan © 
640| 309] 685| 486] 94| 329]... .| 290] 427] 634] 246| 885| S32| 498/ 136] 4os| pings 
345| 543| 386| 624] 381| 424| 900/...-| 714] 807] 342| 5901 233] 360] 2361 60y| prvsvelphia, Pa. 
1056] 265/1100] 284] 333] 756] 427] 714 283| 6873/1303] S7il ers! Ses] 109 Pacaoumeh x. 
1075} 360|1117| 183} 540) 962} 634) 807] 283 880|1319| 846] 540| 770] 246 eben see 
658} 555} 630) 733] 340] 88] 246] 342] 673] 880]... .] 902] 568| 623] 11 S| Siena 
244/1076| 266/136] 968) 991/885] 590|1303|1319| 902]....| 472] 779 809 1938 St Lowi Mon 
zu fag] 08) S54) £18) Sau) Sas) Ban ara) a8) 83] $73l oa] "| SC) 8) te Oe, 
3 O7}....| 513) 51 y 
565 445| 606| 623| 230| 193] 136| 236] 563| 770| 110] 809| 470| 5i3|. | 363 Wasntee Cc 
994] 182|1035| 196] 333] 756] 427! 697| 102| 246| 673/1238| 798! 510/563]... White Mts.. N. H. 
eS 3 3 : 7 y F 
9 Opa ted BoA EP sl2Z/@&lel2laldlalale 
e}e1e/215} 2/2/21 s]2)4}/ 212] 2/2/83 
3 S 3 z § g a g = E = = 4 é e Sa Cities in the West. X 
s @is = i= s|g}s oa 
elelclglatelsialel#ielelalelale 
3 aise 5| § ;| 3 | 2 |s3 
Slelelslelelele lala elelele ls 
826] _463/1835] 674]1442/1613]1142]1065| 1587] 1853|1245|1395]1061|1545| 448] 639| Bism me 
1870|1605}2291/1358| 494) 616|1827) 457|1937| 855/1309] 553) 447] 703/1590| 455 Boise tase 
_  1700)1337/2647|1548) 885|1423/2016| 1015) 2292} 1527| 1665] $39/ 504) 931] 932/ 628 Calgary, Alta. 
1044 1494] 533|1320]1031|1001] 483/1140]1271| 512|1379]1107]1529|1181| 506] Cheyenne, Wyo. 
92 998] 487|2338]2050| 29 2290]1435}2321|1986|2471| 924|1481] Chicago, Tl. 


300|1997| 700|2298]2035/2448|1462]1425| Dallas. Texas 7 
568} 1026] 1356] 399|}1464/1201/1614}1241} 591 Denver, Colo. 
ss Sass Set FAS a alt 2G] u|iate| Bi Mae 

aso, exas ’ 

-__- 4920]1743]1667|1409|1344| 738]1681| 393]/1207] 883] 536|1403/1203/1553|1905] 771} Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
930|1740| 522|/1879|1170|1251| 684| 350] 834/1164| 190| Helena, Mont. 


7. 

34/1716| 782] 2377] 1081/2679|2404/2829)1513 |1804 Memphis, Tenn. 

929} 2767}1691/3394/3132|/3544/2629 [2521 Mexico City, Mex. 4 
2315} 1475|2222|1887|2372| 853|1434 Milwaukee, Wis. 


090; 

1482] 385|1863|1899| 603}1351| 1392) 2139/1342/1817|1482)1967| 503)1127 Minneapolis, Minn. 
2428) 1246/28 , La, 

8 wt aust 1804] 965|1911 ee 2061] 717|1039 Omaha, Neb. 


5 385/1161 
: 721\1803| 196] 381] 346|1890| 916 Portland, Ore. 
2075|1899|2430/1564| 762 2032 1309] 958]1062/1108|2076] 786 Reno, Nev. 
603] 773] 468 ... .{1484] 997|2272|1145|2379|2075| 2529/1106 |1 St. Louis, Mo. 
1527}1351/1882|1016| 951) 548)1484 {1 788) 900/1 810)1160/1513) 378 Salt Lake, Utah 
A 1392] 619}1007)2431/1 ....|1940| 786|2490/2228/2640/1723/1617 San Antonio, Tex. 
2315/2139/2428/1804| 721 7883/1940]... .|1297} 917|1011}1067/2301 | 1026 San Francisco, Callf, 
, 1475}1342/1246 5}1803)1309}1145 786] 1297]. . . .}1862|1600|2012)1635| 989 Santa Fe, N. M. 
: 2222/1817/2844/1911} 196] 953: 1010|2490| 917/1862|....] 335) 150|1770) 870 Seattle, Wash. 
“4g 1887|1482|2582|1607| 381|1062|2075| 810}2228]1011|1600| 335|....| 485/1436| 535 Spokane, Wash. 
‘ 994 1108/2529 40} 1 85 1863 |1020 Vancouver, B. C 


2994/2061 1160}2640] 1067/2012) 150) 485). ... 
8. 503/1878] 717|1890|2076] 1106) 1513/1723) 2301/1635|1770) 1436/1863 1087 Winnipeg, Man. 
1434]1127|1972)1039} 916] 786!1506 ....| Yellowstone Nat, Pk, - 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE TOURISTS—(Continued).; 


to any Canadian Customs office. No birth certificate, | pany authorized to do business in Canada. After f 
passport or payment of any tax is required for a| six months, duty must be paid on the car. 
six-month tour, s American tourists are not required to register 
‘Those motorists who wish to spend longer than | their cats with the United States customs when 
ninety days in Canada must deposit $25 and sign a | entering Canada. Returning to the United States, 
bond in approved form for double the amount of | the tourist’s State registration card is accepted as 
the estimated duties on the vehicle, or secure a establishing American ownership and origin of the 
special bond of an incorporated guarantee com-| car. 


790 Travel Route Distances. | oe 4 


» DISTANCES BETWEEN PORTS IN ASIA. ai 
(Statute miles; water routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Office.) 


A ° E 5 2 1 ad 
3 2 - Ee oO} 
- |) 8 a iS wl ' 3 fe qlee hs a 
bo Sigel ee * 
crry 2} Ee] ¢| €1 8 | 8) S| Pe) $5) 3 | oo] ss $6 
; 2 g g 3 8 Bu 3 Sg ao 5 SP OE on 
4 Sy t eu ppm bls 21a 1a a\e | E_| a 


3724] 230] _ 334) _777|__ 683} 1902] _ 161) 1596) 1072) 1633 
2138| 2466] 2052| 1795] 2904) 606] 2165} 3812] 3293) 3678 
3570|_ 624| _ 96] 822! 1077| 1748] 306] 1990] 1466) 1921 

0} 3914| 3496] 3399] 4367| 1825) 3618] 5280) 4756) 4167 
3914] 0] 529} 906] 541] 2092} 356] .1457| 930) 1401 
3496] 529 0} __727| 981] 1674] 211] 1894] 1370] 1825 
3399| _906| _ 727| 0) 1338] 1578] 717} 2202] 1725) 2023 


4367| 541] 981) 1338 0} 2545) 808} 1135} 534) 1199 


Singapere: 2-5 s5:,-28 1902). 606] 1748! 1825] 2092) 1674) 1578] 2545 0| 1796} 3458] 2984] 3345 
Bipatameeeasethn-. 152 161| 2165} 306] 3618] 356] 211] 717| 808] 1796) 0] _1722] 1198) 16523 
Viadivostok....... ~... |1596| 3812] 1990] 5280] 1457] 1894] 2202] 1135} 3458} 1722 0} 1153] 1093 
Weihaiwel.......-.-..- 1072| 3293] 1466] 4756| 930} 1370] 1725] 534] 2934] 1198] 1153) 0) 1274 
Yokohama.,.........- 1533| 3678] 1921] 5167} 1401] 1825] 2023] 1199] 3345! 1653! 10931 1274 0 


DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS. 
(Statute miles; trade routes; data by_U. S. Hydrographic Office.) 


ij 4 j FOS Ss ESS eli tow 
§| 8 g/2la/ 8/2) s8] al eta = 
2/3) a/2]8le/Fl ele) 2 lee] 218 
Big a ata] Bl ata | eS sols [ee] | Ble 
5 /o/o|5/S5/#/ ei A lez | ala je [eal & 
Gane ratiien:.2 250.3 jap... 0| 803] 941] 774|1576| 727] 713] 864]1368|1255|_373) 509/1023/1615 
Cartagena. .-| 803] 0/324] 544|1823]1315/1301} 707/1702|/1639| 546) 934|1054/1739 
Colon... ~941| 324|~ 0) _805|1719|1155| 1226) _969|1616|1576| 629/1185|1315/1635 
Curacao . 774) _544| 805] 0/2069/1325| 1312] 172|1945|1854| 668} 521] 538|2005 
Galveston... 1823] 1719|2069| _0| _886| 872|2233| 451] 514|1428/2057/2560| 717 
UVERET EERE Sauk. tn, 1315|1155| 1325] 886|__0|_106|1488| 694] 593| _$74|1207|1720| 937 
Key West 1301|1226]1312| 872] 106] 0|1474| 658] 533} 917|1193|1689/ 1001 
UG CGE ee ee $64| 707] 969] 172|2233|1488]1474|_0|2129]2016| 837| 552} 408|2174 
New Orleans.................. .|1368]1702|1616|1945| 451| 694| 658|2129] 0) _263/1304!1848|2376| 919 
BCUSAUOIBL Nia Sic c 4... 1255/1639] 1576|1854| 514) 593) 5833/2016] 263] 0/1238|1736|3250| 957 
PADLMLCOV OPS Oe on. os edas tess - 373| 546] 629) 668]1428| 874) 917] 837|1304|1238| 0} _805/1152/1367 
Riebhoming atest a 2 ls,.pice ig ~ os « 509] 934|1185)| 521|2057|1207/1193| 552/1848/1736| 805) _0| 597/2129 
TONG i ee 1023] 1054|1315], 538|2560) 1720/1689] 408|2376|2250/1152| 597} _0|2404 
TE Oty aoe 116¥5|1739|1635,2005| 717| 937|100i|2174| 919| 957|1367|212912494| 0 
” DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS. (SFATUTE MILES). 
gs * = a is : J 
a eee Ma eal Presa eee) pee 
22/2} 2| 4| 3\e2 lg2| 3| 4 
4 | 4/6|6/dle }6 | 8} 4 
Seika | al aaal cal auth aus ea Hees| Sac ec ces eee 
Antofagasta, Chile......... __ 0} 374] 248) 936] 456/1961|1693] 258] 953 
Arica, Chile. .......-.....-| 374} 0} 601) 683] 808]1709)1441|1127|1306] 158 
Caldera, Chile............. 248) 601) 0/1129} 226/2148]1879| 484] 723 
CLUE DCT See eee 936] 683|1129| _0}1308|1047| 778] 759|1762 
Coquimbo, Chile...........| 456] 808) 226/1308 __0}2319]2051) 693} 524} 901 _234 
Esmeraldas, Meuador....... 1961]1709|2148|1047|2319| __0| 410|1785|2750|1565| 694] 484 ve 4037|2509 
Guayaquil, Beuador........ 1693|1441|1879| 778|205i] 410 0/1517|2482|1297|-436| 215| 907|3769|2241 
Iquique, Chile... .-.--....| 258}i127) 484) 759] 693]1785|1517| _0]1190] 253/1111}1320) 6452535] 901 
Lota, Chile,...-.......... | 953/1306} 723|1762 S24 (2780)2463) 1190) __ 0) 4802 |aga7 aad 46491471 309 
Mollendo, Peru............ 4§0| 158] 698] 539] 901]1565|1207| 253|1392 891 
Pacasmayo, Peru.......... 1289]1035]1480| 372|1655) 694] 426|1111|2097| 891 
Paita, Peru... ...........|1496|1344|1682) 582/1853| 484] 215/1320|2284|i100| 232] 0} 710 
Pisco; Peru,......+.+..s+: ";| 82i| 5671013] _147/1193]1176| 907) 645|1649| 423) 501| 770] 012969 
Magallanes, Chile. ... ; =... .}2299]2650|2067/3076|1869|4037|3769|2535|1371|2734|3396|3571|2969 
Valparaiso, Chile........... 63/1016] 433|1504| 234|2509|2241] 901| 309|1108|1848!2043|1390|1656 


PANAMA CANAL DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES). 

Colon to—Baltimore, 2,189; Boston, 2,484; Buenos Aires, 6,276; Montevideo, 6,144; Pane 
Charleston, 8S. C., 1,801; Galveston, 1,719; Havana, 2,659; Pernambuco, 3,774; Rio de Janeiro, 5,008. 
1,155; Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville, 1,768; Key Arica, Chile, 2,212: Callao, 1,580; Guayaquil, 
West, 1,226; Kingston, Jamatea, 634; Mobile, 1,604; | 913; Magallanes, 4,541; Valparaiso, 3,013. 

New Orleans, 1,616; New York, 2,273; Norfolk, 13 ore 7,499; * Bombay. 14,921; | Caleutta, 
2,049; Pensacola, 1,576; Philadelphia, 2,241. Ko 5 st ap ne 5, 2395; Maxila. 10.164; 


Bordeaux, 5,295; Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, RelBourne, 8,180," sian Yobcnalias ingapore, 


5,208; Hamburg, 5,838; Havre, 5,313; Liverpool, Los Angeles, 3,354; Seattle, 74,630; San Fran- 


6,237; Plymouth, Eng., 5,130. cisco, 3,737; Vancouver, 4,6 


Pg te “Se 


the followir 


Place—Route and Season. 


Aarhus, Den.--Winter; E. bound. . 
Summer; E. bound 

Acajutia, Sal.. 

Acapulco, Mex.— Via Panama Canai 


Mag mradels BGr. so. Shs ons 
Adelaide, Aust. — Via ate spe 
Tahit., Syd., & Melb. . 


Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
Aden, Arabia—Winter; E. bound. 
Summer: EF. bound 
Ajacelo, Corsica—Winter: E. bound 
Summer; E. bound. ........... 
Akkra, Africa—Via St. Vincent, C. 
WORE ac woes ask eat ete cms 
Algiers, Algeria—Winter; E. bound 
ummer; E. bound . 
oe Honduras—Via Panama 
“TB eee Re ie een 
Ambrose Light. Th or a 
Channel . need 
Via Main Channel... 2222.2. 
Via Swash Channel 
Amsterdam, Neth. — W heels 
bound 
Summer; E. bound. 
Angra. an bee E, bound. 
Summer; E. bound............ 
Antilla, Cuba_—Via Crooked I. Pass. 
Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama 


Canal 
Antwerp, — —Winter; E. bound 
Summ bound . 


er; 
Aquin Bay, Misi Vis Crooked I. 
& Windward Passages 
Arica, Chile—Vis Panama Canal. 
Auckland, N.Z. ee 


"Blanea, Argentina... ...... 
Bahia Honda, aro “bd: outside 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A.......... 
Barbados (Bridgetown), 2a ar 
Sasa ig Spee Winvat 3 E. bound 


Secon se Terre, Guadeloupe, W.I. Via 


ia Anegada Passage.......... 
Belize, B. ease ‘of Fla: S. bd. 
Bermuda — Fath. Hole Anch. * 
Bishop’s t. 49° 50° ae 
long. 6° 2 W. ES apc E. 


pigehelds, Nicaragua 
Vi in Crooked I. and Wind. Pass. 
Panama — Via 
Wind. Pass. ..... 
; E. bi 


Summer; E. bound: 
Bordeaux, Fr.—Winter; E. bound. . 
Summer; E. bound 


A “Via Cage 


>» we 
anal & L. I. Sound. 
Via Ambrose Ch, Vineyard ‘Sd., 
& Pollock Rip Slue 
Outside Nantucket Light Vessel. . 
Via. L. I. & Vineyard Sounds ds & 
Pollock Rip sys Nickie te nat 


Boulogne, oe ne E. bound. . 
Summer; E. bound............ 
en, Germ.—Winter; E. bound 
eysaminer: E. eters 
Brunswick, Ga., 
‘lo Se ahaa wie 
S Aires, Atg.—-Direct |". 
Bin P ‘ernambuco, Bahia, Rlo de 
Janeiro, & Montevideo. 
Cadiz, Sp. a nee He bo} 
suuttas ind:—Win 
‘nd.— 
Calera. Sues es Cans Si Sokotra I. 


d in table of distan 
m the records ofthe United Stat 


ISTANCES. BY WATER FROM NEW YORK CiTY. 


ces by water from New York City to ee rts named 
es Hydrographic Office, Navy Departm st 


_ TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 


Miles. 


Naut. 


9,816 


9,834 
4'319 


Stat. 


NON&ws] 


a2 Ooms Loh 


Ow 


Da wae 
To mom oont 


NekihOND bo 


Meno Nt CO OOH Oe 
eH 
Sands 


va 
i) 


Miles. 


Place—Route and Season. 


Stat. 
inne 


SESE OS 2. SENT OES EPO ee F.2 a 
Caragues River, Ecuad.—-Via Pan- 


ama Canal 2,980 
Cartagena, Col.—-Via Crooked a ; 
& Windward Pass, . 1,853 | 2,134 © 
Carupano, Ven.—Via Virgin ‘Pass. .| 1,893 | 2/180 _ 
Cattaro, Aust.—Winter; thee to 4,626 | 5,327 a 
Summer: E. bound. 4,644 | 5,348 
Cayenne, Guiana . 2,447 | 2.818) 
Charleston, 8 colg U.S [=e SR 7 722 


Cherbourg, ‘Fr—w inter: E. bound. 
Summer: E. bound 
Christiansted, St. Croix, S. I.—Via 
Virgin Passi AE . 
Cienfuegos, Cuba—Via Crooked T. 
& Windward HS 
Colombo, Cey.—Winte 


; E. bound, 
Via Suez Canal; S. at Sokotra I. 
Summer; gu bound, Via ee 
Canal; S. of Sokotra I 
Colon, C.’ Z.—Via Crooked 1 & 
Windward Pass, . ide: 
Copenhagen, Den.—Winter; “E. 
Bound: 5 bas Se Lie ee 
Summer; E. bound... ......... 
Via Pentland rirth (Winter) sate 
Via Pentland Firth (Summer) . 
Coquimbo, Ch.—Via Panama Canal 
Corfu, I. of Corfu— Winter; E.bound 
Summer; 3B. bound). O09 tee Be 


Sot, 


. 


y el 
Culebra 7 The Sound), W.I.. 
Cumana, Ven.—Via Mona Pass, 
Curacao (Santa Ana Sea w. 
Via Mona Pass. . 
Danzig, Ger.—Wint 
Summer; E. bound... ......... 
Demarara River, Brit. Guiana 
Dominica I. (Roseau, W. I. ae 
Anegada Pass. . 
Dover, Eng.— Winter: E. ‘Bound. . 
Summer; E. bound 
Esmeraldas, Ecu.—Via "Panama 
Canal. | 
Eten, Peru—Via Panama Ganal.. 
Fall River, Mass., . A—Via 
Long island Sound 
Famagusta, Cyprus I Winter; E. 
bound . : 4 
Summer; E. bound. 
srg 7 oats 


By 


= 


- oe: <a 
Possercacne 


cana Me bound. 
Fayal (Horta), Azores 
Long. 47° W. in re 40° 307 N 
Fernanding, Fia., 


;E. d. 
Fiume, A. H.— Winter; E. bound. . 
Summer; BE. bound. 
Fort de France, Martinique, Wie 
Via Anegada Pass........... 
ae Se Bay,-N. Y., 


Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. bound; 
Outside; 8. ‘ot Dry oueee: a5 
Galway, Ire.—Winter; E. Dobie 5 
Summer; E. bound. 
Genoa, It. “winter; ‘ B bound. 


Summer; E. b 
Sieraite, Su, ot a 
Summer; Ont $2 32-0 hehe 
Glasgow, Scot. aoe E, bound. 
Summer; E. boun ; 
Gothenburg.Swed. “winter! iE. b ‘nd 
Summer; E. bound . 
Greenport, N. Y., U. Aceh ene 
Guantanamo Bay ‘(Caimanera) Cuba! 
Via Crooked I. & Wind. so e 
Guayaquil ue Ecu- —Via Pan- 
ama Canal 
Via Magellan Str........ seen 


792 Distances, by Water, From New York City. 


Miles Miles | 
Place—Route and Season. [—_————————_—_—— Place—Route and Season. 
Naut Stat - Naut. Stat 
pevent Cuba (Custom at Mayagted, PP. Rise. ese. eek 1,402 1,614 
Wharf)—Inside: Laien se 1,227 1,413 Mazatlan, Mex.—ViaPanamaCanal] 4,023} 4,632 

Outside: S. bound. 3 Val 186 1,366 Melbourne, Aust.—Via Cape of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 596 686 Good Hope........ Eee tes 12,838 | 14,784 
Hamburg, Ger. —Winter 4,201 Via Magethrn SOEs. s Sea tecate Sak 12,891 | 14,845 

Summer; E. bound 4,317 Vist, Patams Canal: * oo. . 9,945 | 11,452 
Happen Roads, Va., U. "SAL. 281 324 Via Panama & Tahiti:......... 10,194 | 11,739 
Havre, Fr.—Winter; EB. bound. 3,192 | 3,676 Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydney... .| 10,392 | 11,967 

» . Summer; E. pound. 3,293 3,792 Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. . .| 12,933 | 14,893 

Hong Kong—Winters B. ‘pound, Via Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 

ez Canal: S. of Sokotra its 11,605 | 13,364 Adelaide . 13,162 | 15,157 
Summer; E. bound: Via Suez Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal 12/975 14,941 
Canal: S. of Sokotra I........ 11,623 | 13,384 Summer: E. bound; ViaSuez Canal} 12,993 | 14,962 

Via Panama, San Francisco, ee Aia., U. S. A.—Outside: 

Yokohama & Shanghai....... 11,691 | 13,463 S, Houtid. a ackee eh eee 1,658 | 1,909 

Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- Mollendo. Peru — Via Panama 

hama and Shanghai.......... 11,989 } 13,806 Catidt. 2 So etek: tact aes 3,813 | 4,391 

Via Panama, Honolulu, Guam & Mona Pass. (lat. A 3’ N; long. 

PPV ATEN Gti sefnce Se acco /ayshs eco e a oct 12,171 | 14,015 Cl ATWO) Wietit cisicce o> eloiete 1,401 1,613 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, & : Monte Cristi, D. ®. 1,265 1,457 

Singapore; Winter; H. bound. .| 11,646 | 13,411 Montevideo, Uruguay—Direct . - 5,757 | 6,630 
Via Stiez Canal, Colombo, Singa- Via Barbados,Pernambuco, Bahia 4 

pore; Summer; E. pound. 11,664 | 13,432 & Rio de Janeiro. 6,111 7,037 

Honolulu, Haw. —ViaPanamaCanal| 6,702 7,718 Naples, It.— Winter; E. boun 4,182 | 4,815 

Via Magellan Str........-..... 13,312 | 15,329 . Summer; E. bound. af .-| 4,200 4837 

Via Isthmus of Tehuantepec...-| 5,691 6,554 Nassau, N. P. I—Via ‘NE. Provi- 

Iquique, Ch.—Via Panama Canal..} 4,004} 4,611 dencé Channel. 125. 70..-2- <2 962 | 1,108 

Via Magellan Str........-..... 9,143 | 10,529 New Orleans, La., U. S. A.—S. 

Istanbul, Pur-— Winter: E. bound.} 5,026 | 5,788 pound; Outside; S. of Dry 

Summer; EB. \bound............ 5,044 | 5,809 Tortugas, & via S. W. Pass. . 1,727 | 1,989 
Jacksonville. ong To AG. 792 912 S. bound; Outside; = of Dry 
Jacmei, Haiti—Via Crooked I. & Tortugas & Males Pass... .... 1,711} 1,970 

Windward Pass..........-.. (ago + 1715. || NOwp  e oe ee ae 168 
ees Gr. are br ak ee? 4,559 | 5,250 Outside Long Island. . +... 2... 158 182 
EB bound. 4577 | 5,270 tl rework Mews, Vac Uses 
LO i ge Fia., U Bi A—Ouiside; tase Nore Ve Uae lt Bee 336 
aa : : 299 || Norfolk, Va. U.S.A... -..-.... 
seinsiae: S. boi ah Vi71 eyes Neuvitas, Cuba—Via Crooked I. — sani 
ngston, Vi + 
ets eee Via ‘Crooked 1,474] 1,697. || Odes: Rus Winter; E. Bound... 51353} 6,164 
Kristiansand,  Nor.—Winter;.. E. Osi eet oe 5,371 6,185 
[EGE Cnc See ee 3.448 | a.071- |} Of: Nor —Winter; E. bound....} 3,601 | 4,147 

Summer; E! bound. !:1.: 3.618 | 4,166 Bee ee ima’ Canal.” yora | 3'3to 
Meta ry anc Vis Mona Pice:| 4547| 2197 || Secke Bod ee at ee 
La Pallice, Fr.—Winter; E. bound. .| 3,176 | 3/698 Oe ea Bab & 
ea io eee” free ents oie Para, Brazil—Great Circle. 22222: 3946 3302 

Te eich S'se5 | siata || Bata Brazil—“Great Circle. .--... 2; “ 
La Union, Salvador—Via Panama| — ; Paramaribo, Gufans - 2,334 , 
oie ea sii 2,765 | 3,184 Dutide Hat “S$. A->S, bound: ee 
Liverpool, Eng.—Winter; E. bound] 3,107} 3.578 Wheto Firth (lat. 58° 42/ sc 3 Ene 

Summer; E. bound. 31219 | 3:707 3°20" W Winters bound 
Livingston, Guat. —Via Straits of ee E. bound ound.) 3,077 | 3.543 
tek poorcs: 8. Rnd Saya co 1,796 Pernambuco, Brazil 3698 753e ; 

GR ee le ound . alae ee: 3/847 Via. Barbados, Crossing Equator : 
ies ‘Angeles, “al. Ra age ig alg we i Hite ag Dear eee 3,927 ane 

PBR ys acre Seca oye =F Se ee * 

Via Magellan Str. =o baSeas teas Eiyeauth ae Winter 1 E. bound 3,033 | 3,493 
Magallanes, 8, Chile—E. of 8. A.. 6 947 | §,000 || Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe, W. L.. Pose i903 
Malta cvatetta Catal iintars | 00] 6868 || Bonce, P. R.-Via Mona Pass. -| 1.462 | 1,688 

So ae ee 4,190 | 4,825 Crooked I. & Windward P: 

Summer; E. bound. : ard Pass..} 1,423 | 1,639 

Manila, Bf Via Pana ae 4,208 | 4,846 Port Tagt atines Haiti—Via Crooke ts 1,680 : 
eR Cea. ac tA S4 15. 08 |) eed Sia Wia Goce p f 

via, Panama 8 ye ey 11,364 | 13,086 || Port peels, Cuba—Via Crooked I. 13ie} aoe “= 
A aged ta 53s: HW pa ec Bae ae é f 

Via. Panama, Honolulu, Yoko-} oe om a Por ua ate paeed 
4 hama, Shanghai & Hong Kong .| 12,620 | 14,533 Panama Can Te ie oa 

Via Panama, Honolulu & Yoko- Port Ca 7 res, 8 i alboa..| 2,371) 2,730 

pina a ein a Gist’ 11,853 | 13,649 ve oe, 36. Eucla WoT Vie trl #6is 

Satis tossivic BGca fir bap FP isess | port celina Ge eee Ti 4 : 
Winter: tate . -boun . Ome aeké 11,540 | 13,289 || Port Draco. "(Piraets) Gr.— Winter; weal Bink 
‘anal 0 ‘okotra I.. 11,521 13,267 ‘ania ~ hou bie © m0) eae oe 0 eis ereye, + ; F " 
Summer; E. bound; Via is 2 : ers om: 4,717 |. 5,432 . 
Canal: 8, of Sokotra 1 ez 11,539 | 13,288 Port. Giprara, Cuba—Via. ‘Crooked 
Via Suez Canal, Aden, Coiombo, : Port Limon, ‘GC. R— Via Crooked T. 1,216 | 1,400 
& Singapore: Winter; E. bound] 11,572 | 13,326 & Windward Pe eit te E 
Ls eae es Sap tie Cotsatbo, & * Port Lobos, Mex. . ee rites 354 F 
apore; Summer ound . i D 
vi a. ie Canal, Caloitbo, ‘. 11,590 | 13,346 7,577 | 8,725 > 
ngapore: Winter; E. bound. 1 . 
Via Suez, Colombo, & Singapore: pari one aE Pas aya ee 1088 | age h 
Summer; B. bound.......... 11,580 | 13,335 || Port Said, Ezypt— Winter; B. bound 2032 | geeg f 
Manta, Ecu.—Via Panama Canal._| 2'611.| 3/007 Summer; ESou Swed, HL Doutd) ga eae 
Beep e, Ven.—Via La Guaira & ‘ Port Townsend, Wash., 0. 8, A pied 
hy cae SR ae 2,228 | 2,566 Via P: ns 
Via Mayaguez, P. 9 anama, & San Francisco. .| 6,032 | 6,9 
ee Bets oe na apse te sees lhe vis amouelan Str. & San Francisco] 13,905 | 16; is ‘ 
Mare: iglana (Navy Yard), Cal.) ~ : 2 erik Ch: a Gctitasa ee Am- 
—Via Panama Canal. 5,280 | 6,080 & Pollock Rip sh eigen 
Wrest t. (La Mar Bay), Ven , Gatase whe UBS ee eects 349 402 
ue z) ave pie AR ee 1,879 | 2,164 Portland.’ Ore. nueket safes Cen i ae = 

arseilles, Fr.— Winter; ®. bound. || 3/895 | 4/485 Panama Canal. De ; 

summer: B, bound a eS ea 3,913 | 4,506 Via Magellan Strait...) 2.121777 3 60 $48 
WL, Vin Orooked 1 Pacesee"| 1,205 | | Porte Fists, Done. Rep. Via TUNES, ee 
205 | 1,388 Ti Pas.f.2 72.0 eee 1,270! 1,453 

, 


Miles. 
Place—Route and Season. 


ear kL ewe 

Portsmouth, N. B.,U. S. A.—out- 
side Nantucket Lightvessel. . 395 455 
Preston, Cuba—Via Crooked 1 Pass.| 1,219 | 1,404 
pT UE Oe eee a i 1,609 1,853 

engerons, Mass., U.S. A.. AT 

Via Ambrose Channel, Vineyard 
Sound & Pollock Rip Slue 274 316 

Puerto Barrios, Guat.—Via Straits 
of Florida; S. bound......... 1,804 | 2,077 


ee Canalin. Ven. secant so 
uan uracao&LaGuaira| 2,103 | 2,422 
Puerto Cortes, Hon.—Outside: = 

bound; Via Straits of Florida. 1,769 | 2,037 
Puerto Mexico, Mex............. 1,944 | 2,239 
ee Arena, C. R.—Via Panama 


RS re Pe te ee beer ee 2488 | 2,865 
Quebec, Can — Vis Gut of Canso. 1,321 1,521 
town, Ire.—Winter;B.bound} 2:876 | 3/312 
Summer; E. bound 2,988 | 3,441 
Rio de Janeiro, Br. . 4,770 | 5,493 
1,670 1,924 
3,387 | 3,900 
1S 3,488 4.016 
je Ns 1,842 2,121 
St. John, N. B- a ja L. I. Sound. 486 560 
Via Nantucket Lightvessel..... 545 628 
St. Johns Harb., Antigua, W. I.— 
Via Anegada PRES ats bird cs 1,572 1,810 
St. Pierre, Martinique, W. I.—vVia 
Anegada P Da eS Cees 1,7 1,963 
St. Thomas, W. I.. 1,434} 1,651 
St. Vincent, (Porto Grande), Cape 
Verde Is. 2,914 | 3,356 


Samana Bay, Dominican Re Peg 1,334 | 1,536 
San Diego, oe ae Sis 


Panama al. ... 4,860 | 5,597 
Vin Magellan Str..........-...- 12,743 | 14,674 
San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A.—Via 
Panama Canal: ............. 5,262 | 6,059 
Via Magellan Str.............. 13,135 | 15,126 
Via ag ity 5: rr Ee eee 13,328 | 15,348 
San Jose, Guat. ponae PanamaCanal) 2,903 | 3,343 
Via Magellan Str.............. 11/238 | 12/941 
Oh De re aes eee 1,399 | 1,611 
San Juan del Norte (Greytown), 
sue. —vVia Crooked I. & Wind- 
Nik gee, eee es eee 2,032 } 2,340 
Heide; S. bound; Via Straits of 
1 Lat Ae eee 2,047 | 2,357 
Sainveess. Peru—Via Panama SP goys 3,126 | 3,600 
Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W 1,350 | 1,555 
Santa Marta, Col.—Via Grooked I 
& Windward see 1,783 | 2,053 
Sant: ae ge Crooked I. & 
BBSOS 5 28 oa os 1,362 1,568 
ass ‘Domingo, D. R.— Via Mona 
Fp PRC et ee oem 1,489 | 1,715 
Basen E oy | ae eee ee ee 4,957 | 5,709 
Savanilla, Col.—Via Crooked I. & 
Windward Pass............. 1,800 | 2,073 
Savannah, Ga., Ae te eee 700 
Seattle, Wash.—Via Panama Canal) 6,038 | 6,953 
Via Magellan Str.............. 13.914 | 16,023 
Via Cay of 
Good Hope........... pe. .| 14,427 | 16,614 
we Canal & Osumi (Van 
femen) Str... +... 10,667 | 12,284 
anama & Tsugaru Str. 10,573 | 12,176 
Via Panama, San Francisco & 
Agave Str. shee ss ae 0d 10,649 | 12,263 
Pan., Horidi, & Yokoh.. 11,137 | 12,825 


te Bees ‘Canal; Winter; BE. bound} 12/361 | 141234 
tec ;Summer;E. bound | 12/379 | 14/255 


Se IR er ee 12,498 | 14,392 


Pie. cub ebels scents 12.516 | 14,413 


HOD oe gan ance | 22409 | 14,200 

‘anama Canal an er- |} 

via Pana Re Soke 12,522 | 14.420 
al; Winter; E. bound} 10, x 

| alah heen g bicbeest beg ace 10,172 } 11,714 


Distances, by Water, From New York City. 793 


Miles, 


Place—Route and Season. ace See! 
Naut. ( Stat. - 


a rl nen ni 
Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama & San 
HPANOIGNG ce ait oe Met ee 6,564 | 7,559 

Via eo Str. & San > eg aie 14,437 me 

»» U.S. A 397 57 


oe WEES S 13,306 
Via Nagelian Str. 12,779 | 14,716 
Via Panama & direct 691 | 11, 
Via Panama & Tahiti..... 9,811 | 11,29 


te 8 

Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... | 13.402 | 15,433 
Via St. Vincent, Cape of Good 

Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne... | 13,734 | 15,826 

ViaSuezCanal;Winter;E.bound . 13,437 | 15,473 

ViaSuez Canal;Summer;B. bound | 13/455 | 15,494 


pe oe Ts ash. — Via wh cha pen 6.058 976 
Via Mageilan Str... 22002022. 13,934 18.048 

Taleahuano, Chile — Via Panama 
4,822 | 5,553 


Canal. 
Tiehtsin, China—Via Panama, San 
Francisco, fount. Inland an 12,97 
my of Quelport. 1,263 1970 
Trinidad (Dragon's Mouth; lat. 10° 
43’ N., long. 61°45’ W.), W. L— 


Via Anegada Pass. . 1,921 } 2,212 
Tumaco, Col—Via Panama Canal| 2/439 | 2’809 
Tuxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 

reso and Tampico.......... 2,183 | 2,514 
Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal! 5,000} 5,758 
Valparaiso, eo gee 

Canal. i 4,633 | 5,335 

Via Magellan Str. . 8,380 | 9,650 
Vancouver, B. C. —Via ‘Panama 

ang -| 6,049 | 6,966 

Via Magellan Str. . 13,920 | 16,030 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Via Habana, 

Cuba & Progreso, Mexico.....| 2,017} 2,323 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Direct........ 1,995 | 2,297 
Vigo, Sp.—Summer; E. bound....| 2,968 | 3,415 

‘Winter; E. bound... ......-... 2,920 | 3,363 
Virgin Pass. (lat. 18° 20’ N., long. 

f5* OF" WW.) OF. aan ce ees coe 1,422 | 1,638 
Valdivostok, Siberia—Via en 

Canal & Tsugaru Str.. 9,850 | 11,343 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Les z 419 482 


Welllsgton, eS Z. — via Cape Town 
Via Cape Town and Composite. . | 13,302 | 15,318 


Via Magellan Str.............. 11,344 | 13,064 
Via Panama Canal & Direct..... 8,522 | 9,814 
Via Panama & Tahiti.......... 8,851 | 10,192 


Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 14,129 | 16,270 
Via St. NL aoe. Cape Town & 

Moélbounne «027. a4 al an bee 14,441 | 16,630 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound | 14,356 | 16,532 
Via Suez Canal; paneer -bound | 14,374 ae 


Wilmington, N.C., 2 559 
Windward Fassage ( dat. a0 Pua N. 
long. 74° 00' Via 
Crooked I. Pa L = <a eae 1,240 1,428 
Yokohama—Via Capeof Good Hope} 15,099 | 17,388 
Via Panama Canal............ 9,699 | 11,169 
Via Panama & San Franciseco...| 9,798 | 11,283 


Via Panama & Honohilu....... 10,096 | 11,626 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; BE. bound | 13,056 | 15,035 
Via Suez Canal;Summer;E.bound | 13,074 | 15,055 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, eae , 


Via Suez ‘Gana, "Coigiibs, hats 
apore, Hongkong angha’ 
Summer; E bound... ... | 18,557 | 15,612 
Yucatan Channel (lat. 21° 50”. N., 
long. 85° 03’ W.), W. 1.—Out- 
side; S. bound; Via Straits of 


Whotida 362022 ee 1,366 1,573 
‘aleht * 7 Be (NAVY YARD), 

Pincek Rip siae LL & Vine 
‘olloc ‘ue, e- 

yard Gouna eet cadena t aan 288 337 

Georgetown, S. C., U,S.A......-. 591 68 

New London, Conn. sSavaidiatisn, 

Philadel Lone ¥, as S.A; (Navy Bis ee: 
) a. e avy 

7" as esha \} 23} 266 


If water is allowed io come to complete rest in a 
vessel where the hole is accurately in the see 
and if the plug is carefully withdrawn, no whirlpoo 
is formed. The whirlpool. that is generally ob- 
se is due to some slight rotation given to the 
a near the edge of the vessel, which by the laws 

fluid motion, becomes Dae ‘much. Tacos 
Sevos the water runs out. ct 
on the direction of this slight motion. 


ag Spin oF ¢ the earth should actually give rise 


to a rotation of the water where it runs out, but the 
effect is far too small to be observed with a bath or 
basin. Where a large still sheet of water runs out 
through a vertical pipe, as at the intake of a water 
turbine, the effect should, however, be large enough 
to observe. It is, in fact, found that under these 
eonditions whirlpools form, and that the spin 
of the water is in an opposite. a ge in the North- 
ern and in the Southern Hemisphere 


eee a ee ee 


le ae Oe 


FROM PORTLAND, ME. 


(Nil Mavala Steere) 4,711)New York,via Canal 345 
Patines BM citer 790|Newport News..... 646 
~ Bermuda.......... 841/Pernambuco....... 4,261 
Boston. . -2...).. 46 113) Philadelphia:...... 600 
Buenos Aires... ..- &, 763 Eee. opts: 8S. L. 2,137 
Charleston........ 026 | Quel "229 
Havens. Ths ccc-t' i '677| Rio Je gta 1 51495 

Dep ERT AX (05) c  °"389/St. John, N. 248 
Key West... - 1,610)St. Thomas, Ww. ~ 1,793 
Montevideo. A 6,632 St. Vincent, C.V.. 3,229 
‘Nassau, N.P 1,401/Savannah....¢.... 1,110 
FROM BOSTON. ; 
-“Amsterdam....... 3,721/Havana........ see. 1,629 
Antwerp......---. 3,693) Halifax........... 438 
‘Aux Cayes........ 1,878|Hamburg......... 3,995 
Baltimore......-.. 737|Liverpool......... 3,372 
Bangor, Me....... 224|London..........- 3,641 
Barcelona.......-. 4,076] Mobile. ........-. 2,173 
I 4|Montreal......... 1,436 
FS7| Norfolk Oy. 3< <2) 5. '. 597 
Philadelphia .. 547 
Progreso .. 2,117 
Queenstown... be 3,106 
Rio de Janeiro. 5,460 
St. John, N. B. 329 
St. John’s, N. F. .. 1,019 
130|St. Thomas, W.1.. 1,742 
San Juan, P. R. 1,711 
3|Sandy Hook....... 287 
Santilago.......... 1,779 
Savannah........- ,057 
Singapore... ...... 11,531 
Tampico.......... 2,589 
Vera, Cruz. 25.6.065 2,554 
ADELPHIA. 
Liverpool......... 3,743 
4|London........... 4,01 
Marseilles 4,650 
Mobile. 1,875 
Naples. . 4,981 
Norfolk. 299 
Pernambuco. 4,313 
Port Castries. 2,019 
Trinidad...... 2,232 
Puerto Cortez..... 2,003 
Rio de Janeiro. - 5,547 
St. Helena........ 5,952 
St. Vincent, C V. Is. 3,470 
3an Juan, P. R.... 1,606 
Sandy Hook....... 258 
Santo Domingo 1,703 
Savannah...cl.... 772 
BAIADPICOs sees + <i 2,296 
PETICSEG 6 a: oh c:a 0) recat oe 
Wena Crus) cice ote cress 


-, 4,521 Copenhagen 


. 4,229|Faval. 774 

: 4'794|Genoa. . 5,002 
4608|Gibraltar. . -- 4,019 

ORBAN 896|Havana........... 1,275 


FROM NORFOLK. 


IETS). wee we ee 4,358)Puerto Mexico..... 
Q TOS|Quebec\s. |. 5. sss 
1,731}Rio de Janeiro..... 
597| Rotterdam... . 
1,067|San Juan, P. R 
3,768)St. Thomas 
5,012|)Santa Mart. 
4,672|/Savannah... 
336/Vera Cruz. : 
.. _ 299)Washington, D : 
. 6,088! Wilmington, N. C.. 


hilldet his 
AS Sald.... 


ieee 1865 lighthouse tenders have been named 
oe. trees and plants. The Orchid, Violet, 
Y , Crocus and Jvy are typical. Despite their 
elica e “names, they are sturdy boats, capable of 
‘rough work, such as placing buoys or carrying 
aterial for buil ng lighthouses. The U.S. Willow 
‘on the Mississippi is well named since she spends 
half her time cutting youre willows that constantly 
spring up on the levees, o 


ts 
a 


a ha 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM OTHER AMERICAN PORTS. ; 
(Figures, compiled by U. 8S. Hydrographic Office, show statute miles.) 


LIGHTHOUSE TENDERS, 


scuring low river lights. {| moved, usually bear the word & 


FROM KEY WEST. 


Apalachicola...... 416 Havana. SANS seeee 
Barbados. ........ 1,680)Halifax......2..2. 1,845 
Bermuda.......... 1,240) Hampton Roads. 
Bostonieevew see 1/594|Liverpool........- 
Campeche:........ 728)Mobile......2..-. 
Cape Haytien..... 713|Montevideo....... 
Charleston.......- 673|New York........ 
Cienfuegos. ....... 621)Pensacola..... é; 
Curacoas iisic -)=\cice 1,312] Philadelphia... s 
Galveston......... 872 San Juan, P. R 
Gibraltar......... 4,583 Vera Cruz......... . 
: 
FROM NEW ORLEANS. x 
Barbados......... 2, eG New York........ 2,001 2 
Be Ze crs, sc arelorare\ hers 979)|Pensacola.......-. 263 
Bermuda........+- 1,946 |Philadelphia....... 1,967 J 
Bluefields)....5.--. 1,393|Port au Prince..... 1,404 
BOSton. 5-26 ce ,285|Port Royal........ 1,304 
Buenos Aires...... 7,233|PVORZTESO... « \seowee 640 
Campeche. ....... 749|Quebec. .......... 3,371 ‘ 
Cape Haytien...... 1,368/Rio de Janeiro..... 5,965 | 
Cape Town....... ,392/St. John, N. B..... 2,477 
Charleston, S. C... 1,363/St. John’s, N. F.... 3,021 
Cienfuegos........ 1,008|San Juan, P. R.... 1,768 
EV RVATIA She Sche oklas she: 694|Santiago.......... 1,302 
Key West 658|Santo Domingo.... 1,737 7 
London. 2|/Tam pico. 819 3 
Montevideo 2|Trinidad. - 2,376 
INA plesiietec sic sieve 12/Vera Cruz......... 909 
FROM LOS ANGELES. 
Adelaide.......... 8,544) Portland, Ore...... 1,139 
Auckland 5,515|Saigon........ ,525 é 
Bangkok . 9,163|)San Diego... 112 
Batavia . 91117|San Francisco 423 : 
Bombay *12'251|Shanghai . 6,859 
Colombo .11,235 eingapore 9.058 b 
Freemantle. . 9,817|Sydney. 7A98 s 
Hong Kong. . 7,493] Tahiti. . 4,112 4 
Honolulu... ... 2,566/Tientsin -. 7,164 a 
Manila. oo. % << ses 7,520) Tsingtau.......... 6,938 ; 
Melbourne........ 8,097] Vladivostok. ...... 5,747 + 
Monterey......... 331] Wellington........ 6,746 j 
Nagasaki......... 6,416' Yokohama........ 5,572 
‘ 
4 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO. ¥ 
Acajutla: i. seis 2,817;Pisco......-. -. 4,718 5 
Acapulco.......... 2}111/Port Townsend. 387 
Amapala.......... 2,978|Prince Rupert f 
Antofagasta 5,484|Salaverry......... | 
5,241|Salina Cruz 9 . 
5,636|San Blas 
4,591|San Diego. 1 y 
4,381|San Jose. 5 
5,766|/Santa Barbar 2 F 
,009|Seattle...... § 
Dutch Harbor..... 2:748|Seward....! 
Esmeralda. ....... 3,849|Sitka.:..... : 
Guayaquil......... 4,047|Sydney........... ‘weg 
Guaymas......... 1,716|/Tacoma.. } 
Hong Kong....... 7,262|Talcahuano. 
Honolulu . ...).). .\... 2,408/ Tientsin. .... 2.68. 
Magallenes....... 7,132/Tumaco. ......... 4 
Magdalena Bay.... 1,154/Valdivia.......... 4 
anile. © ceric sie ce 7,164| Valparaiso 4 
Nagasaki......... 6,068] Vancouver 5 { 
Pago Pagos... 5.3. 4,779] Victoria, B. C 4 
PISABUA J.6 06.0 05.000 5,289| Yokohama 


FROM SEATTLE. 


89) Portland, Ore..... 415 
1,966|Shanghal.......... ,316 
6,943/Sitka.... HEHE ee 
2,774| Tacoma. . 29 
1,320] Vancouver. oy eho 
6,923] Vladivostok . - 5,029 
2,635' Yokohama........ 4,900 


A lightship is officially known by her number, 
although she also carries the name of her station. 
She bears the same number all her life, but ma 
change her name half a dozen different times if 
transferred to that many stations. The name is 
lettered in white on a hull usually painted red 
although some are straw color or black. Reliet 
ships, substituting for erdaliat yi temporarily re- 

elief in black letters. 


f 


Weights and Measures—Metric. 795 


WAicights anv Measures. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


(ata by the Bureau of Standards, U.[S. Department of Commerce.) 


: The International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau 
- of Weights and Measures. B 

) ieee he Opts Hage no a oot the berg Sie a is the length of a certain 
fe yhen supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperatur melti . 
a ey nae enor sagt Se at aaa of mercury). : 0 ot ae 
ndependently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the Interna- 
ae Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. The 
ter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pressure, and at the tempera- 
pune of its maximum density,- approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundamental unit on whieh are 
ased all metric standards and Measurements of length and area, and of volumes derived from linear-mea- 


4 surements. 
i; COMPARISON OF METRIC AND CUSTOMARY UNITS FROM 1 TO 9 
LENGTH. 
Inches Milli- {Feet Meters | Yards Meters |Rods Meters/U.S. miles Kil'ers 
(in.) Meters) (ft) (m) (yd) (m) (rd) (m) (mi) (km) 
1= 25.4001} 10.304 801 =0.914 402 1— 5.029 21 1=— 1.609 347 
2—= 50.8001) 2—0.609 601 828 804 2—=10.058 42 2= 3.218 694 
E aoa 30.914 402 -743 205 3—15.087 63 3= 4.828 042 
4—101.6002 4—=1.219 202 .657 607 4=—=20.116 84 4=— 6.437 389 
5—=127.0003 51.524 003 72 009 5—25.146 05 5— 8.046 736 
6—=152.4003 6 28 804 86 411 630.175 26 6— 9.65 3 
7=177.8004 7 133 604 00 813 7=35.204 47 =11.265 431 
8—=203.2204 8 438 405 -315 215 8—40.233 68 812.874 778 
9=228.6005 9—=2.743 205 229 616 945.262 89 9=14.484 125 
0.039 37—=1 3.280 831 1.093 0.198 8381 0.621 370=1 
: 0.078 74—=2 6.561 67=2 2.187 222—=2 0.397 677—=2 1.242 740=2 
0.118 113 9.842 503 3.280 833—3 0.596 515=3 1.864 110=3 
0.157 48—=4 13.123 334 4.374 444—4 0.795 354—4 2.485 480—4 
0.196 85=5 16.404 17=5 5.468 056—5 0.994 192—5 3.106 8505 
0.236 22—= 19.685 00—6 6.561 667—6 1.193 030— 3.728 220—6 
0.275 59—=7 22.965 83=7 7.655 278=7 1.391 869—=7 4.349 5907 
0.314 96—8 26.246 67—8 8.748 889— 1.590 707=—8 4.970 —=8 
0.354 33—9 29.527 50-9 9.842 500—9 1.789 545—9 5.592 330—9 
UNITS OF LENGTH. . 
| Links. | Feet. ) Yards. Rods. |; Chains. } Miles. Cent. Meters. 
0.126 263 0.083 333 0.027 777/0.005 050 0.001 262/0.000 015 2.540 0.025 400 
1 |0.66> {0.22 04 0.01 0.000 125 20.116 0.201 168 
‘ 11.515 152 1 |0.333 333)0.060 606 0.015 151/0.000 189 30.480 0.304 800 
14.545 45 3 1 (0.181 818 0.045 454/0.000 568 91.440 0.914 401 
| 25 16.5 5.5 1 {0.25 0.003 125 502.921 5.029 210 
0 66 22 4 i 1/0.0125 2011.684| 20.116 84 
= | 8000 5280 1760* 320 =| 80 1|160 934.72 |1609.3472 
F t cent. = 0.3937 0.049 709/0.032 808/0.010 936,0.001 988',0.000 497|0.000 006 1 0.01 
| 1 met. = 39.37 (4.970 960/3.280 833]1.093 611/0.198 838'0.049 709/0.000 621 100 1 
o AREA. 
4 uare are uare uare Square Square 4 | Square Square 
¢ sakes seatineters as or Faker yards meters Acres Hectares miles o'ers 
, (sq. in.) (em?) (sq. ft) (m?) (sq. yd) (m?) (acre) (ha) (sq. mi) (km?) — 
4 = 6.452 1—0.092 90 1—0.8361 1—0.4047 1= 2.5900. 
: 519-003 2=0.185 81 2=1.6723 20.8094 2= 5.1800 
. 419.355 3=0.278 71 32.5084 3=1.2141 3= 7-7 700 
425.807 4—0.371 61 43.3445 4—1.6187 4—10.3600 
P - 
, 532. 5—0.464 52 54.1807 52.0234 5—=12.9500 
. g=38.710 6=0.557 42 65.0168 6=2.4281 6=15.5400 — 
: 7—45.161 7=0.650 32 7=5.8529 7=2.8328 7=18.1300 
4 8—51.613 80.743 23 86.6890 8==3.2375 820.7200 
: 58.06. 9—0.836 13 97.5252 93.6422 923.3100 
. .155 001 10.764—1 1.19601 2.471—1 0.38611 
0310 o=2 21.5282 2.3920—2 4.942—2 Pees 
ma 0.465 00—3 32.292—3 3.58803 7.41383 ri 
; 0.620 00—4 43.055—4 4.7839—4 9.884—4 15 
; -775 005 53.819=5 5.9799—5 12.3555 1.9305—5 
ES coe. | fines | es | a 
z 1340 008 86.111=8 9.5679—8 19.7688 3-0888—8 F 
a ¥ 
‘ A supplementary definition of the meter in terms of the wave length of light was adopted provisionally b; 


the Seventh General (International) Conference on Weights and Measures, in 1927. According to this i 


admium light waves under specified conditions of temperature, pressure, and 
eer Ps Sisal ae 553 164-13 eae lengths. This corresponds to a wave length (cadmium red) of 
6 438.469 6107’ millimeters. - : ame teat ry, © 
‘ i damental unit on which are based all metric standards of mass. e liter is a 
ae sored eit t copanity or volume. The liter is larger by about 27 s per million than the cube 
of the tenth of the meter, i. e., the cubic decimeter—that is, 1 liter=1.000 027 cubic decimeters. 


r 


UNITS OF AREA. * 


Square Square Sa eare “Square q ~ Square 
ones! Link Ks. Feet. Yards. , Rods. 


1| 0.015 942 3 0.006 944] 0.000 771 0.000 025 | 9. 099 oon 594 
y 1| 0.4356 0.0484 


i 0.0016 
144) 2.295.684 TOTP Age 7 


0.003 673 09 : “000 429 568, . 
1296|20.6612 9 0.003 057 85 | 0.002 066 12 
* 625)272.25 30.25 1 
10 000 4356 484 


0.0625 
100 000 43 560 4849 
4 014 489 600 64 000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 
0.154 999 7 0.002 471 04) 0. vee 076| 0.000 119 598} 0.000 003 953 
1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 
15 499 969 247 104| 107 638.7 11 959.85 1395.367 


62.7264 


1 
10 
6400 
0.000 000 247 
0.002 471 04 
24.7104 


HLTA 


és hectare 


UNITS OF AREA, (Continued). 
Square Square Square 
Units. _ Acres. miles. centimeters. meters. Hectares. 
rt sq. inch = poe 000 159 423 e oe 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 162] 0.000 000 064 
Haas link ==/0.000 01 0 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040.468.73 0.000 004 046 
 1sq. foot ='|0. 000 022 956 8 0 “000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
- Isq. yard ==/0.000 au6 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0 000 083 613 
1sq. rod =/0.006 2. 0.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
-1sq. chain =|0.1 0.600 156 25 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
*1Tacre — = 0.001 562 : 40 468 726|4046.873 0.404 687 
_ 1sq. mile = 640 25 899 984 703} 2.589 998 258.9998 
Isa. centi. =]0.000 oe 024 710}0.000 000 000 038 610 1 0.0001 0.000 000 01 
1sa. meter [0.000 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0.0001 
a hectare =|2.471 =f 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 1 
VOLUME. 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubie Cubie Cubic 
centimeters feet meters yards meters inches Liters feet Liters 
(em3) } (cu ft) (m3) (eu yd) (m3) (cu in.) (liter) (cu ft) (liter) 
1= 16.3872 10.028 317 1—0.7646 10.016 386 7 1= 28.316 
1— 32.7743 2=0.056 634 2=1.5291 2=0.032 773 4 2= 56.633 
3= 49.1615 3=0.084 951 3=2.2937 3=0.049 160 2 3= 84.949 
4— 65.5486 4—0.113 268 43.0582 4—=0.065 546 9 4—113.265 
roe ‘5= 81.9358 5=0.141 585 5==3.8228 5=0.081 933 6 5=141.581 
6 _98.3230 6—=0.169 902 64.5874 60.098 320 3 6—169.898 
a 721147101 7=0.198 219 7=5.3519 7=0.114 797 0 7=198.214 
) 8=131:0973" |. 8=0.226 536 8=6.1165 8=0.131 093 8 8=226.530 
 9=147.4845 9=0.254 853 9=6.8810 9—=0.147 480 5 9=254.846 
Bi 35.3141 1.3079=1 61.0251 0.035 315—=1 
70.6292 2.61592 122.0502 0.070 631— 
105.9433 3.92383 183.075=3 0.105 946 
141.258=4 5.23184 244,100=4 0.141 2624 
176.572=5 6.5397=5 305.125—5 0.176 577=5 
‘ 211.887—6 7.8477=6 366.150=—6 0.211 8926 
re: 247.2017 9.1556=7 427.175=7 0.247 208=7 
uy 5Qs 488 19=8 282.516=8 10.4635—8 488.200—8 0.282 5238 
Pe 0: 549 21=9 317.830—9 1L.7715—9 549.229—9 0.317 839=9 
ag i * 
a ee UNITS OF VOLUME. 
* = 
4 Cubic Cubie Cubic Cubie Cubie Cubic 
tus. inches. feet. yards. centimeters. |decimeters. meters. 
¢ 1 cubic ine = 1 0:060 oh 704 f age 021 433 16.387 162! 0.016 387/0.000 016 387 
= ee = aa 037 037 0 28 317.016 28.317 016/0.028 317 016 
-leubicyard = 6 656 27 1 764 559.4 764.5594 |0.764 559 4 
- leubiccenti. = 0. Oe 023 38] 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 307 1} 0.001 0.000 001 
a! oe bic deci. =| 61.023 38 a Sor 31445 |0.001 307 943 1 000 1 0.001 
iicul bic meter .=]61 023.38 445 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 1000 1 
{ CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE. 


d U.S. fluid U.S. liquid U.S. liquid U.S. 
‘ Milliliters | ounces Milliliters | pints Liters men Liters pations Liters 
ste (ml) (fl oz) (ml) (pt) (liter) (at) (iter) (gal) (iter) 
= 3.6966 1= 29.573 1=0.473.17 10.946 33 = 
2 7.3932 2= 59.146 2=0.946 33 2=1.892 67 = - 20 8 
3—=11.0898 3= 88.719 3=1.419 50 3=2.839 00 3=11.356 00 
— 414.7865 4=118.292 4=1.892 67 43.785 33 4—15.141 33 
518.4831 5=147.865 5=2.365 83 54.731 67 5 
6=22.1797 =177.437 6=5.678 00 Cae Tis 99 
7= 25.8763 7—=207.010 7=3.312 17 7=6.624 33 7=26.497 33 
ae 5729 8=236.583 8=3.785 33 8=7.570 66 8=30.282 66 
9—=266.156 9==4.258 50 +” 9==3'51700 934.067 99 
0.033 8151 1.056 71— 0.264 18—= 
0.067 629=2 pm pestle 422 0.528 362 
0.101 4443 3.170 133 0.792 58==3 
0.135 2594 4.226 84—4 1.056 71=4 
0.169 074=5 10.5671=5 5.283 55—=5 : ae 
0.202 888=6 12.6805—=6 6.340 26—=6 1388 O7=e 
0.236 703 14.7939=7 7.396 97=7 1.849 24—7 
0.270 518=8 , 16.9074=8 8.453 68==8 2.113 42=8 
0.304 3339 19.0208—=9 9.510 39=9 2.377 60=9 


Weights and Measures—M etric. 707 © 
CAPACITY—DRY MEASURE. 
» oa: § U. 8. U.S. Hecto- U.S Hecto- 
Liters pecks Liters ks Dekaliters | bushels liters bushels liters per 
(iter) (pk) (iter) pk) (dkl) (bu) (nl) per acre hectare 
1=1.1012 = 8.810 1—0.8810 =0.352 38 =: 
2=2.2024 2=17.619 = 5619 30904 33 4a Page 
3==3.3036 326.429 3—=2.6429 3==1.057 15 32.6123 
4—4.4048 435.238 453.5238 4—1.409 53 4=3.4830 _. 
5=5.5060 5—=44.048 5—1.761 92 = Ay 
6=6.6072 6—=52.857 pat are yh 
7=7.7084 761.667 7==6.0953 
88.8096 8=70.477 8=6.9660 
99.9108 979.286 9=7.8368 
“i 0.9081—=1 0.113 51—1 1.14841 
1.8162— 0.227 03—=2 2.29692 
2.72433 0.340 54— 3.445383 
3.6324—4 0.454 054 4.59374 
4.5405—5 0.567 56—5 §.7421=5 
5.4486: 0.681 0S=6 6.8906—=6 
6.35677 0.794 59=7 8.03907 
7.26488 0.908 10=8 y 9.1874=8 
8.17299 1.021 619 10.2161—=9 25. 5404—=9 10.3359—9 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure). 
Minims {Fluid drams. |Fluid ounces. Gills, Liquid pints. 
1 minim 1 0.016 666 7 = 4 083 33 - 000 ae 833)0. fi] - 208 
1 fluid dram 60 1 031 0.007 8125 
1 fluid ounce 480 8 ig es 0.0625 
1 gill 1920 32 4 I 0.25 
y 1 liquid pint 7680 128 16 4 1 
< 1 liquid quart 15 360 4 32 8 2 
, 1 gallon 61 440 102 128 32 8 
1 milliliter 16.2311 6. 270 518 0.033 8147 | 0.008,453,68 |0.002 113 42 
1 liter = 16 231.1 270.518 33.8147 8.453 68 2.113 42 
1 cubic inch ae 265.974 4,432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 0.034 632 0 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Meas.) (Continued). 
Liquid q Cubie 
B ; Units. quarts. | Gallons. Milliliters. |, Liters. inches. 
1 minim =: 0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610|0.000 061 616] 0.003 759 
1 fluid dram = 0.003 906 25 oy pos 976 562 3.696 61 |0.003 696 61 | 0.225 586 
1 fluid ounce = 0.031 25 007 8125 29.5729 0.029.572.9 1.804 69 
1 gill oS 0.125 °: 031 25 118.292 0.118 292 7.218 75 
1 liquid pint — 0.5 0.125 ae 167 0.473 167 28.875 
1 liquid quart = 1 - 25 946.333 0.946 333 57.75 
1 gallon = 4 3785.332 3.785 332 231 
1 milliliter — 0.001 056 71 0. Hy 264178) 1 0.001 0.061 025 
2 1 liter == 1.056 71 0.264 178 1000 1 61.0250 
1 cubic inch = 0.017 3160 }0.004 32900 } 16.3867 0.016 3867 } 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure.) 
; Dry: Dry Deka- Cubie 
f Units pints. quarts. Pecks. | Bushels. | Liters. liters. inches. 
f 0.5 0.0625 0.015 625| 0.550 599/0.055 060) 33.600 3125 
ve eee eer if 0.125 = |0.031 25 | 1.101 198/0.110 120) 67.200625 
1 peck 16 8 4 0.25 8.809 58 |0.880 958] 537.605 . 
, 1 bushel 64 32 4 1 35.2383 a > 83 |2150.42 
1 liter 1.816 20 | 0.908 102)0.113 513|0.028 ihe 1 61.0250 
1 dekaliter 18.1620 9.081 02 [1.135 13 10.283 78_|10 610.250 
7 1 cubic inch 0.029 761} 0.014 880/0.001 860/0.000 165 0.016 386 0. 001 638 1 
; MASS. 
\ Avoirdu- Avoirdu- 
; ‘exis oe G ee Grams Pods eave 
Grams | ounces Trams | ounces 
oe, ee GraperS). @) } urd @ |@ravdp) ) db avapye ns ten) 
=0.064 799 1— 3.8879 1= 31.103 1— 28.350 1=0.453 59 ; 
59.129 598 2— 7.7759 2= 62.207 2— ene pies i se ; 
30.194 397- 3—=11.66 3= 93.310 3—= 85.04 2 rete 
4=0.259 196 415.5517 4—124.414 4=113.398 81 
5—0. 519.4397 5=155.517 5—=141.748 267 96 
ae yo4 623.3276 6—186.621 6=170.097 at i 1 
7=0.453 592 7=27.2155 Ser AEE ae 8—3 628 7 
80.518 391 831.1035 8=248.828 8==226.796 51.08 ag 
9—0.583 190 9=34.9914 9=279.931 9=— 255.146 
24> Sie1 0.032 1511 0.035 274—1 2.204 62—1 
30, See7—2 et 41— 0.064 3012 0.070 5482 Pies ee | 
46.3971—3 0.771 62=3 096 452-3 0.105 822—3 6.613 sis 
239 1.028 82=4 hes 128 603—4 0.141 096—4 8. 
5 — .160 7545 0.176 370=5 11.023 11= 
oe: Zayli=e as feed 0.192 904—=6 0.211 644=6 13.227 136 
ieee —=7 i 44-7 0.225 055—=7 0.246 918—=7 15.432 Per 
123.4 2.057 65—=8 0.257 2068 0.282 1928 Ara ire 
138.8912—9 2.314 85=9 .289 857—9 0.317 466=9 i at 


ee ge ae 


‘Apothecaries 
Scruples. 


0.05 
1 


1,2 
1.367 187 5 


Grains. 


1 
20 


24 
27.343 75 
60 


- Units 


1 grain 
: 3 ap. scru. 
1 pennyw. 
bs lav. d. 


240 
291.6667 


0. 000 771 618 
0.771 618 
771.6178 


ne 


0.041 666 67 
0.833 333 3 


Roa 
1.139 323 
2.5 
18,229 17 
20 


0.000 643 014 
0.643 014 85 
643.014 85 


UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS (Continued). 


Aypirdupos ape hecaries™ 
| Drams. 

0. 036 571 43 - O16 666 7 
0.731 4286 | 333 


0.877 7143 F 
1 01455 729 2 t 5 : 
2. 194 286 1 0.137 142 9 
1 7.291 66 1 
17.554 28 sive 1.097 142 9 
13.165 714 


210.651 4 
256 6.6667 16 
0.000 aes 383|" 6 000 257 ae 0.000 Hes 273 
0.257 205 9 0.035 


0.564 383 273 96 
564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 


ae oe a 


Apothe. or Apothe. or Avoird. % 
< Units. troy ounces |troy pounds. pounds Milligrams. Grams Kilograms. q 
’ ‘ 
0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611|0.000 142 857 64.798 918 | 90.064 798 918}0.000 064 798 : 
0.041 666 7 My 003 ase 222|0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295978 4 |0.001 295 978 4 
0.05 004 166 667/|0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 1740 {0.001 555 174 ] 
10. ‘ 0.056 966 146 0: bod 747 178)\0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 |0.001 771 845 ; 
‘Lapoth. dram. = =| 0.125 0.010 416 667|0.008 571429)  3887.9351 3.887 9351 {0.003 887935) 
lavoir =| 0.911 4583 |0.075 954 861/0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 ‘a 
‘lap. or toys o=|1 “4 083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 oh 0.031 103 48 F 
ap. or troy p.=12 0.822 857 1... |373 241.77 373 241. 0.373 241 77 ; 
k 14.583 333 1. 215 277 453 592.4277 453.592 4377 0.453 5924 27 
0.000 032 150]0.000 002 679}0.000 002 204 0.001 0.000. 
0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 1060 1 0.001 
132.150 742 2.679 228 5 12.204 622 341)1 000 000 1000 1 
Ly UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES. 
Avoir, Avoir. Short Hun. Short Long Metric 
Ounces. Pounds. Weights Tons. Tons. Kilograms. Tons. 


0.0625 0.000 625 
1 0.01 


100 1 0. 044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 359 he 
20 - 8928571 |. 907.184 86 |0.907 184 
22.4 112 1916.047 04 |1, eae oa7e 
oa 022 046 223/0.001 102 311 0. 000 984 206 1 0.0 


red. quantity directly and completely, the 
ivalent can usually be obtained, without the 
es ty of making a multiplication of these re- 
ction factors, by using quantities from several 


0. Sigsenen, 25 |0. Stes 027 901 | 0.028 349 53_|0.000 028 349 


1.102 311 2 


446 428 | 0.453 592 427 /|0.000 453 592 


0.984 206 40 | 1000 


tables, making a shift of decimal points, if necessary, 
and merely adding the results. 

The supplementary metric units are formed by 
combining the words ‘‘meter’’, ‘“‘gram’’, and “‘liter’’ 
ie the six numerical prefixes, as in the following 

e: 


Meaning 
thi ath pa 
one-thousan 1000 
1 
== one-hundredth 00° 
= ne-t nh t 
= one-tent io 
Unit. | ==" jone 1 
; \ 10 
¥, = ten == Tas 10 
y 1 
= one hundred =. 100 
1 
= one thousand 20 1000 


ark Ns 
SE All lengths, areas, and cubic measures in the 
tables are derived from the oe Peeps meter, 
asic relation between units of the customary 
ihe metric systems being: 1 meter—39.37 inches. 
cities are based on the equivalent 1 liter 
000 027 cubic decimeters. The decimeter 
to 3.937 inches in accordance with the legal 

f the meter given above. 

~The pa referred to in the tables is the United 
Bites Ballon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the 
ited States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These 
its must not be confused with the British units 
the Unt aye gene which differ from those used in 


f ee Bee Pion (277.420 cubic inches) is ap- 
r ately 20 percent Scary and the British bushel 

219.36 cubic inches) is 3 percent larger than 
e corresponding units used in this country. 


Units 
.001 “meter’’ for length. 
-01 > 
al 


“gram” for wetght or mass. 


“liter” for capacity. 


ee weights are derived from the International 
ro ore eee at the ee eas of 
e relation used is 1 avoirdupois 
pound==453. 592 427 7 grams. e 
A liter (liter) is a unit of capacity equal to the 
volume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
water S its maximum density (at a temperature 
of 4° practically) and under the standard at- 
Dr denels pressure (of 760 mm). It is equivalent in 
volume to 1.000 027 cubie decimeters. Z 
A bushel (bu) is a unit of capacity equal to the 
volume of 2 150.42 cubic inches. This is the so- 
Called stricken or struck bushel. A heaped bushel — 
ee apples of 2 747.715 cubie inches was epee poe 
by the 8. Court of Customs A’ i) 
15, 1912, in Dates States v. Weber (no. Os 


1 British Imperial bushel= 1, SU. - 
enester) Dusnet arp 03205 U. S. (Win 
- 8. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. 
¥ British quart= 1.03205 U. 8. dry eres : 
1 Betta aa oaths STS 
art (or ion) = 1, 2% 
quarts (or gallons). : Ms bg oo 
1 U.S. Iquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British 
quart (or gallon). 
The British gallon, under the Act of 1878, is 
defined as the volume ef 10 standard pounds of 
distilled water weighed in air against brass weights, 
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UNITED STATES AND BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES COMPARED. 
both air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with — 
es. 


the. barometer at 30 inches. 

The British gallon contains 277.420 British 
eubie inches (277.418 U. S. eubie inehes); and & 
 aeeg make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British eubic 
nehes (2219.34 U. 8. cubic inches). 

The difference between the British inch and the 
U. S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents 


of the metre in terms of the British yard and the - 


U. S. yard are slightly different. 
A meter equals 39.370113 British inches, or 39,37 
United States inches. 


ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


WEIGHTS. 
Roman libra (pound) = 10 oz. 18 pwt. 13 5-7 gr., Troy. 
Attic mina (pound) = 11 02. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Troy. 
Attic talent (60 minae) = 56 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 1-7 
gr., Troy. 

DRY MEASURE. 
Roman modus = 1 peck 2-9 pint. 
Attic choenix = 70 cu. in. = nearly 114 pints. 

medimnus = 3360 cu. in. = about 134 bushels. 


LIQUID MEASURE. 
Attic cyathus = 2.9 cu: in. = nearly % gill. 


Cotyle = 6 eyathus = 
4q pint. 
gall. 


17.5 cu. in. = a little over 
Chous= 12 cotyles = 210 cu.in. = .909 


LONG MEASURE. 
Roman foot = 11 3-5 inches. 
Cubit = 17.4 inches. 
Pace = 4 ft. 10 inches. 
Furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. 
Mile = 4,835 feet. 


Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches, 


Furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches. 
Mile = 4,030 feet. 


BIBLICAL WEIGHTS REDUCED TO TROY WEICHT. 


The Gerah, one-twentieth of a Shekel, 12 grains: 
the Bekah, half a Shekel, 5 pennyweight; the Shekel, 


10 pennyweight; the Maneh, 60 Shekels, 2 Ibs. 6 oz.; 
the Talent, 50 Manehs, or 3,000 Shekels, 125 Jbs. 


BUSHEL WEICHTS IN POUNDS. 


United States—Federal law for duties on 
im.ports—Apples (green or Tipe), 50; barley, 48; 
corn (cracked), 56: corn (shelled), 56; flax 
(linseed), 56; oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, 
60; rye, 56; wheat, 60- 

Bushel weights (Ibs.) under N. Y. State 
law—Barley, 48; beans, 60; bran, 20; buckwheat, 
48; clover seed, 60; corn (shelled), 56; corn meal, 
50; cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cottonseed (up- 
land), 30; flaxseed, 55; oats, 32; onions, 57; peas, 
60; potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet) 54; rye, 56; 
rye meal, 50; timothy seed, 45; 
lime, 70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; carrots, 
50; berds grass seed, 45; rough rice, 45; dried peaches, 
33: dried apples, 25: bran or shorts, 20. 

Dry_ measure in the United States is based on 
the old English Winchester bushel, containing 
2,150.42 cubic inches, or 1.24 cubie feet: inside 
dimensions—18,5 inches diameter, 8 inches deep; 
the heap is to be in the form of a cone, as high as 
the commodity will admit without special effort 
or design. 

The United States Court of Customs Appeals 
decided in February, 1912, that a ‘bushel’ under 
the tariff law means a heaped bushel, so far as apples 
are concerned, and that a heaped bushel should con- 
tain 2.747.715 cubic inches. Under this decision, 
a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent larger than a struck 
bushel. 

Heaped measure is used with bulky commodities, 
such as apples, pears, potatoes, onions, etc. In 
Maine and Texas, stricken measure is used. 

A bushel of coal in Pennsylvania must con- 
tain 75 Ibs. of anthracite, or 80 Ibs. of bituminous 
or of stone coal. 

The Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes 
standards for baskets and other containers for small 
fruits, berries, and vegetables of the following capaci- 
ties: 14 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples of the quart, 
standard dry measure; and standards for Clima 
baskets for grapes and other fruits and vegetables 
the following capacities: 2, 4, and 12 quart, standard 
dry measure. This act is interstate in application. 

The Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes standard 
hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for 
fruits and vegetables. The standard hampers and 
round stave baskets shall be of the following’ capaci- 
ties: 4%, 4%, 14, %, 3%, 1, 1M@, 4%, and 2 bushels. 

The standard splint baskets shall be of the follow- 
ing capacities: 4, 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 quart, standard 
dry measure. . 


A cord of wood contains 128 cubie feet. The 
standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, 
by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. — 

A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x Lin. ie 

’s M 1-qt. measure holds 
T ag ae Seg SPE Lat batted nt Ss loaf sugar: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. of corn meal or brown sugar; 1 Ib. 1 02. of 
powdered white sugar, 


For the purpose of this act a bushel, standard dry 
measure, has a capacity of 2,150.42 cu. in. and a 
quart, standard dry measure, has a capacity of 67.2 
cu. in. This act is intrastate as well as interstate in 
application. 

The U. 8. standard barrel for fruits and vegetables 
(except cranberries) has a capacity of 7,056 eu. in.; 
the U. S. standard barrel for. cranberries has a 
capacity of 5,826 cu. in. 

States requiring sales by _weight—Some 
States have laws requiring that all dry commodities 
be sald by weight, while others require that those 
for which a legal weight has been established be 
so sold. Im the latter class when a unit of 
measure is called for, this must be determined 
by weight in accordance with the standard schedule 
of weight per bushel. 

In Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, South Dakota, an 
consin, purchasers may demand that all or | be 
actually weighed before delivery and that full weight 
as specified in the State law be delivered. 

In Alabama, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, the use of dry measures in the sale of 
commodities is prohibited—with the qualification 
that in Alabama and Massachusetts the restriction 
applies only to retail sales; and in Alabama and 
Tennessee, by mutual consent of the parties, PoPr- 
dities may be sold at the weights per bushel fix iy 
law, determined by weight. 

States requiring definite weights—A number of 
States have statutes similar to each other in wording 
and apparently similar in legal effect, somewhat as 
follows: “The bushel shall consist of or will mean, a 
stated weight,” sometimes with ‘the qualification, 
“‘When sold by the bushel,” 

This list includes: California, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

In Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland and Rhode Island there 


is a legal or standard weight per bushel, without a — 


provision for a special agreement clause. ; 
In Mississippi and North Carolina there is a legal 
or standard weight, binding only when the purchaser 
so specifies. 5 
In Arizona and Washington there are no legal 
or standard bushel weights. 


There are. as a rule, 10 eggs to a pound. 
A pint contains 32 tablespoonfuls, or 2 tumblers- 
full 


A teaspoonful equals 80 drops. 


Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 Ibs. a gallon, — 


provided it contains 3 per cent of butter tat; cream, 
8.37 Ibs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of butter 
fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of fat it 
weighs 8.28 Ibs. a gallon. 


»_ American enemies | 
Equivalents. tions. 


Equivalents, 


5 


Seeteeal ae 2 metric tons. 


f Basan. Ireland. 
.|Paraguay.....--.. 
‘}China, 


90 
eas 25. 21) | Argentine Republic 1.0128 Ibs. 
i “ .|1.014 Ibs. 


a 


Load (timber) 
.||Lumber (std.) |im Europe. .. 


Nicaragua 


Pendeloucals 
Tonde Land. . 


arte carat of 200 milligrams is now very | pr 
in use. The word also is used to denote the | Ba 


oportion of alloy in a metal. 
4 carats fine. — 


. (ae Weights and 


Measures. 
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MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION TABLE. 


A number in the top lin 
line (19) multiplied by a r 
number fn'the last coltian Ae or] sa as) produces number. (18) at syns gear mardi t ig 
e fine meet, | the table (342) divided by the numbe 
(342), and so on throughout the table y the number (18) at the 
I z ¥ extreme left gives the number (19) at th 
A number in the table (842) divided by the num- ! column, and so on throughout fie eabig ree 
“¥FY2)3)/4 6 | 7 | 8) 9 | 10/21) 12) 43) 14) 15) 16) 17) 18) 19) 20) 21) 22) 23) 24) 28 | 
Fipo-gt oe 12] 14] 16] 18] 20} 22] o4 
3} 6| 9] 12 18| 21| 24| 27| 30l 33| s6l 36 Bal eal osl eel eal eal cele 
or elaal ae HS) 21) 2s 57| 6G 63] 66] 69} 72] 75] 3 
28} 32] 36] 40} 44) 48| 52 76| 80| 84) 8s] 92 
5 {10} 15| 20 30! 35} 40] 45} 50] 55] 60] 65 4 95]100]105|110 15 130 iss] 8 
6 | 12| is) 24 36| 42] 48] 54] 60] 66| 72] 78 114|120|126/132 
7 | 14| 21| 28 42| 49] 56| 63] 70| 77| 84] 91 133|140l147|tsaltesltesliesl 9 
8 | 16} 24| 32 48| 56 72| 80} 88} 96/104 5 Bolte Bl tbaltes aopee 
, 9 | 18} 27| 36 54| 63] 72) 81] 90] 99|108|117 ii 18011891198 dealstelaoel 8 
10 | 20] 30) 40 60} 70| 80| 90}100}110/120/130 190|200|210|220 330 340 350 10 
in } 22] 33] 44 66| 77| 88| 99/110 : 6‘ 949/9 
12 | 24] 36| 48] Go| 72| S4| olzos|i20|132|4a4l toe doladolose aed lorelaeelaoo| 42 
13 | 26] 39] 52 78| 9111041117]130)143|156|169 247|260|273|286|299|312|32 rr 
14 | 28] 42| 56 84} 98/112|126|140]154/168]182 366 )280|204|308|399 336/360 44 
15 } 30] 45| 60 90] 105}120|135|150}165|180|195]3 385|300|815)830(345 (360/375) 18 
16 | 32] 48] 64 96|112|128] 144|160|176]192|3 2 2 
17 | 34|. 51| 68 102|119|136|183| 170|187|204/92 Bales 303 340 Bar Soalaor 368 425 13 
18 | 36] 54] 72) 90/108/126]144/162|180|198 270/288 |306|324|342|360|378|396|414|432|/450| 18 
19 | 38] 57| 76| 95/114/133|152/171|190|209 285|304|323|342|361|380|399|418|4371456/475| 19 
a # pu $0|100]120/140| 160] 180]200/220 300/320/|340|360/380/400|420|440|460/480|500| 20 
84 126| 147} 168/189|210|231 51336 378 2 5 
22 | 44| Go| Ss|110|139| 14 |176|198|220|042 380|352(374 396|418| 440] 462/a84|so6leeelezo] 2 
23 | 46] 69] 92 138]161|184/207/230/253 2/345|368|391|414|437|460/483|506|529/5521575| 23 
24 48 72) 96]120|144|168|192/216/240|/264 36|360|384/408| 432|456|480|504|528/5521576|600| 24 
50} 75}100|125|150|175/200/225/250|275|300|325|/350/375|400|425/450|475|500152515501575/600(625| 25 
2131415161718 19 110) 11! 121131 14[ 151161171 18 | 19 | 20| 22 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 
SQUARES, SQ. ROOTS, CUBES AND CU. ROOTS OF NOS. 1 TO 100. 
Square}Cube Square|Cube A $ a 
No. | Sq. | Cube. | Root. |Root.|| No. | Sq. | Cube Root. |Root.|| No. Sq. | Cube. aoe foe 
1 |1.000} 1.000] 1. 35 | 1225| 42875) 5.916|3.271 8 | 4 
2 4 8| 1. 36 | 1208| 46656| 6.000/3.301|| 69 | 4761] 398600) 8.30814 sot 
3 9 27| 1. 37 | 1369] 50653) 6.082/3.332!| 70 | 4900] 343000) 8.366|/4.121 
4 16 64| 2. 38 | 1444] 54872) 6.164/3.362|| 71 | 5041| 357911| 8.426/4.140 
5 25 125} 2- 39 | 1521) 59319] 6.245/3.391|| 72 | 5184) 373248] 8.485/4.160 
6 36 216}-2. 40 | 1600} 64000] 6.324|3.420|| 73 | 5329) 389017] 8.544|4.179 
7 49 343) 2. 41 | 1681] 68921] 6.403/3.448|| 74 | 5476) 405224) 8.602/4.198 
8 64 512} 2. 42 | 1764| 74088] 6.480/3.476|| 75 | 5625) 421875| 8.660/4.217 
9 81 729| 3. 43 | 1849] 79507| 6.557/3.503]| 76 | 5776| 438976| 8.717|4.235 
10 100} 1000] 3. 44 | 1936] 85184] 6.633/3.530|| 77 | 5929] 456533| 8.775/4.254 
11 121} 1331] 3: 45 | 2025| 91125] 6.708/3.556|| 78 | 6084| 474552] $.831|4.272 
12 144] 1728) 3. 46 | 2116] 97336] 6.782/3-583|| 79 | 6241| 493039] 8.888/4.290 
13 169) ~— 2197} 3. 47 | 2209) 103823] 6.855/3.608]| 80 | 6400] 512000] 8.944/4.308 
14 196| 2744] 3. 48 | 2304] 110592) 6.928/3.634|| 81 | 6561| 531441] 9.000/4.326 
15 225| 3375) 3: 49 | 2401] 117649| 7.000/3.659|| 82 | 6724] 551368] 9.055/4.344 
16 256| 4096] 4: 50 | 2500} 12 7.071|3.684|| $3 | 6889] 571787| 9.110|4.362 
17 239] 4913! 4. 51 | 2601] 132651) 7.141/3.708|| 84 | 7056] 592704] 9.165|4.379 
18 3241 5832| 4: 52 |. 2704 7.211|3.732|| 85 | 7225] 614125] 9.21914.396 
19 361] 6859] 4. 53 |} 2809] 148877| 7.280/3.756|| 86 | 7396] 636056) 9.273|4.414 
20 400} 8 4. 54 | 2916] 157464| 7.348|3.779|| 87 | 7569! 658503] 9.327/4.431 
21 441| 9261 4. 55 | 3025| 166375| 7.416|3.803|| 88 | 7744] 681472] 9.380/4.448 
22 484 4. 56 | 3136] 175616] 7.483|/31825|| 89 | 7921 969| 9.434|4 464 
23 529| 12167] 4. 57 | 3249} 185193] 7.549|3.848]| 90 | 8100] 729000] 9.486/4.481 
24 576] 13824] 4. 58 | 3364] 195112| 7.615/3.870|| 91 | 8281] 753571| 9.539|4.497 
25 625| 15625] 5. 59 | 3481| 205379| 7.681|3.893|| 92 | 8464| 778688] 9.59114.514 
26 676} 17576] 5. 60 | 3600) 216000) 7.746/3.914|| 93 | 8649] 804357| 9.643|4.530 
27 729| 19683! 5. 61 | 3721) 226981| 7.810/3.936|| 94 | 8836] 830584] 9.695/4.546 
28 784| 21952! 5. 62 | 3844| 238328] 7.874/3.957|| 95 | 9025] 857375] 9.746|4.562 
4 29 841} 24389) .5. 63 | 3969] 250047| 7.937\3.979|| 96 | 9216] 884736] 9.798|4.578 
, 30 900 000) 5. 64 | 4096| 262144) 8.000/4.000|| 97 | 9409] 912673] 9.848/4.594 
= 31 961] 29791| 5.2 65 | 4225) 274625| 8.062/4.020|| 98 | 9604] 941192] 9.899]4_610 
32 1024| 32768) 5. 66 | 4356] 287496] 8.124|4:041|| 99 | 9801] 970299] 9:949]4_626 
; 33 1089 35937 3. 67 | 4489| 300763|" 8.185|4.061|| 100 |10000/1000000|10.000|4.641 
AREAS OF CIRCLES. 


To find the circumference of a circle multiply the 
diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expfessed as 
3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the 
square of the diameter by ’.785398 (usually expressed 
as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder 


Diam- {Circum- Diam- |Circum- 

ETeR. |ference.| 4T€9- || Erpr. |ference.| A7?- 
J 1-32] .09817] .0007 9-16)1.76715 . 2485 
a 1-16} .19635) .0030 19-32|1.86532| .2768 
oh 3-32) 9452) .0069) 21-32|2.06167! .3382 
i. 8-16] .58904| .0276) 11-16]2.15984| .3712 
tg 7-32| . ae 0375 212.258! 4057 

*, 9-32] .88357| .0621 25-32|2 45437 479 
Bey 1.07992] .0928 27-32/2.65072) .5591 
L 1.27627! .1296 29-3212.84707) .6450 


A square is os in area to a circle when the side of 
the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the diameter 
af the circle; or when the diameter of the circle 


Thus, a pipe 
contains 
gallons are contained in a pipe or cylinder, divide 
the cubie contents by 231, which is the number of 
cubic inches in a United States gallon. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT. 


-7854 cubic 


Diam- |Circum-) 4 req Diam- |Cireum- 
ETER. |ference. 3 ETER. |ference. 
1 3.14159} .7854)| 2 6.28319 
1 1-16/3.33794| _.8866]| 2 3-16|6.87223 
1 3-16/3.73 1.1075|| 2 5-16]7.26493 
1 5-16/4.123: 1.3530}| 2 7-16]7.65763 
1 7-16)4.51604} 1.6230] 2 9-16/8.05033 
1 9-16}4.90874| 1.9175]| 2 11-16]8.4430 

1 11-16]5.30144] 2.2365]| 2 13-16/8.83573 
1 13-16/5.69414] 2.5802]! 2 15-1619 22843 


equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the 
Any straight line extending from the cen 
circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


or pipe, saultinly the area by the height or depth. 
foot in diameter and 1 foot in length 


feet. To find how many 
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AVERACE HEICHT AND WEICHT OF. M - ND WOM 
INSURANCE MEDICAL DIRECTORS AND THE ACTUAR: 
Compre, wesc aceite shoes on, and Coane with coat and vest, which wei 
ze MEN. é “Ht 
\ Hat. gt. 
Paty AY Het. Het. Het. Lae Fai 8 ae, gt, tay Hgt, E 
at; SGrot. Bay Bae | 5/2" | 573" a i | 5°2") 


16) 
167 
WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS. 


Chest measure 


Chest measure 


5 Weight at expiration. Weight at expiration. 
Height, _———$—<—<$—————— Height, 

| inches. | Stand- | Mini- | Stand-} Mini- Age. inches. | Stand- | Mini- | Stand-| Mini- 

ard mum ard mum ard mum ard mum 

pounds} pounds} inches | inches pounds] pounds} inches | inches 


64 117 104 3044] 29 | 64 123 110 


65 127 112 
66 131 116 
67 135 120 
68 139 124 
69 143 128 
70 147 132 
71 151 136, 
72 155 140 
73 159 144 
74 163 148 


64 119 106 | 30%] 29% 64 124 111 


69 137 122 31%) 30% 20 years. 


65 123, 113 
66 132 117 
67 136 121 
68 140 125 
69 144 129 
70 148 133 
71 152 137 
72 156 141 
73 160 145 
74 164 149 

64 125 112 

65 129 114 

66 133 118 

67 137 122 

68 141 126 
22 years. 69 145 130 
70 149 134 


69 | 139] 124] 32 | 3024 |] 21 years. 


"E 


ee =e ee 


/ 


149 134 ch 153 138 
153 138 72 157 142 
157 142 73 161 146 . 
161 146 74 165 150 


THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
(By Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. C.) 


rams.|Ounces.|Per C’nt Grams. /Ounces. | Per C'nt Grams.|Ounces.| PerC’nt 


2.37 ||Spleen.. 346 || Adrenals 10 0.35} 0.014 
0.46 Liver...} 1,600 57 2.75 Muscles .} 30,000/1,050 43.09 
2.0 Kidneys. 300 10.5 0.44 ||Skeleton| 11/500] ‘400 16.38. 1% 


- ent. means ratio to total body weight. or the length of the femur multiplied by, 3.66, 
brain of a 3-yr. African gorilla, named_Okero, | equals the height of the man. 
d in 1934 at the National Zoological Garden, 
iy cea was found to weigh 466.6 grams. The | inch to 6 feet 6% inches. 
st normal human brain weighs 1,100 grams. The extreme averages of different populations 
a rage brain of a young gorilla weighs about | run from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 10.5 inches 
The Jength of the trunk in man is more than 
0 © uman death may be attributed to one of | one-third and less than two-fifths of the height , 
ree causes: (1) Interference with respiration From 11,000 brains weighed, Topinard finds Ch 
pad p ; (2) Interference with the | average weight of 1,361 grams for man and 1 290° “J 
eart’s eron ievncope), and @ Hogs bw with Shan for paren 
the nervous system (coma or shoe le gray substance represents 37 to 38 per cent. 
wey feces of the humerus multiplied by 5.06, ' of the totai weight of the brain. bs 


In height man may vary normally from 4 feet 1 
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Weights of Woods and Other Solids. 803 
d WEIGHTS OF WOODS GROWN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by Forest Service United States Department of Agriculture) 
Weight per Weight per Wei ht r 
Cubie Ft. cubic 't. Cubie Ft. Et. 
Common Name. |——————. Common Name. Pea | Common Name. 
r eu 
Green.| Dry Green.|Dry. 
Gum, black. ........ 45 35 ||}Oak. Swamp eben 65 47. 
Gum, blue. ......... 70 52 |/Oak, swamp white.. 69 50 
Gum, redo... ...0.. 50 34 |/Oak, water.......... 63 44 
Gum, tupelo........ 56 35 |!Ogk, white... . 12.22: 62 48 
Hackberry Se of 350 37 ||Oak, willow......... 67 49 
Haw, pear...... 63 48 Osage orange. ....... 62 as 
Hazel, witch . 59 43 ||Palmetto, cabbage...| 54 27 
Hemlock, eastern. . 49 28 ||Paradise-tree........} 37 24 
- Hemlock, mountain. 44 31 ||Persimmon. 63 52 
Hemlock, western. 42 28 ||Pecan.... 61 47 
Hickory, bigleaf shag.| 62 48 ||Pine, Jack 50 30 
Hickory, bitternut...| 63 46 ||Pine, Jeffrey 47 28 
Hickory, mockernut..} 64 51 |/Pine, limber. . 39 28 
Hickory, nutmeg 60 42 ||Pine. loblolly. ee 38 
Hickory, pignut... .. 64 53 ||Pine, lodgepole. eo 39 29 
Hickory, shagbark 64 51 |/Pine, longleaf........ 51 41 
Hickory, water...... 68 43 ||Pine, mountain...... 54 37 
a bo EE OP Pee ry eee 57 40 Pine, PITCH: 2. 5 cea 54 35 
Hornbeam .......4.. 60 49 [Pine, pomt.:. Suisun 4 38 
ENEMOGH. 22 POR << 71 56 |] Ping red: i ss0ecee8 42 33 
Ironwood, black. .... 86 80 |/Pine, sand....... 38 34 
Juniper, alligator....] 42 36 ||Pine, shortleaf....... 51 38 
Larch, western......] 48 36 ||Pine, slash.......... 56 48 
Laurel, mountain....| 62 48 Pine, sugar. 51 25 
Limbo, gumbo....... 38 21 |/Pine, eastern white.. 36 25 
Locust, black........ 58 49 Pine, western white. 35 27 
Cedar, Port Orford.. 36 | 29 ||Locust, honey....... 61 | 44 |/Pine, western yellow..} 45 | 28 
Cedar, eastern red. 37 33 ||Madrona......_._.. 60 4G }\ Pinon .:.. éf0k cee 51 37 
Cedar, western red.. 27 23 ||Magnolia, cucumber..| 49 34 ||Plum, pigeon. 73 55 
Cedar, northern white 28 22 ||Magnolia, evergreen..| 62 35 ||Poisonwood. . 55 7 
26 23 |/Mangrove.. - 77 67 }||Poplar, balsa 42 2 
46 35 ||Maple, bigleat 47 34 ||Poplar, yellow 38 28 
aan 33 28 ||Maple, black 54 40 wood 54 30 
it oan OS 30 ||Maple, red.. .. BS hc) 38 ||/Rhododendre: 62 40 
Chinquapin, golden...| 61 32 ||Maple, silver........ 45 33 ||Sassafras...... «| 44 32 
Cottonw ,eastern..| 49 29 ||Maple, striped....... 37 32 ||Serviceberry........ 61 52 
Cottonwood, black...j 46 24 ||Maple, sugar........ 56 44 |/Silverbell........... 44 32 
atte pa cae 4 a ee 8 EE & 45 Da hig ge oo = 
og Ww flower yrtle, Oregon...... pruce, black........ 
Dogwood, Paci + 55 45 ay ee 63 43 |/Spruce, ge pao -| -39 23 
Elderberry, blue..... ort tty MORK, DUS. a2. a) 323 62 | 45 ||Spruce, red.........}° 34 | 28 
Elm, American. ..... 54 35 ||Oak, California black.} 66 40 ||Spruce; Sitka........ 32 27 
Oe 53 44 |!Oak, canyon live..... 71 54 ||Spruce, white.......| 34 27 
Elm, slippery........ 56 37 ak’ ehestnut....... 61 46 ||Stopper, garber...... 73 61 
Fig, golden.......... 51 31 |/Oak, gambel......... 62 51 Sugarberry baa i 48 36 
: ot LL Se er A 28 23 WOuk: laurek.....2 53752. 65 44 ||Sumach, staghorm....} 41 33 
Fir, balsam......... 45 26 ||Oak, live..........-. 76 62 ||Sycamore........... 52 35 
Fir, Douglas (coast)..| 38 34 ||Oak, Oregon white. 69 51 ||Tamarack. . 3 47 37 
Fir, Douglas (mount.) 35 OW Sora ae 63 .. |{Umbrella, Fraser. . 47 31 
Fir, lowland white.. 45 28 |/Oak, pe thee, 63 47 ||Walnut, black.. 5 39 
RIES NNbIC 2. oo ~ 30 26 |/Oak, red......- 63 44 || Walnut, Mexican 5 40 
eel gag ae: 43 | 27 ||Oak’ southern red 62 | 41 ||Willow, Dlack....... 50 | 26 
Wir, silver... i 72.2... 36 | 27 |/Oak’ scarlet. 62 | .. |{Willow, western black] 50 | 31 
hire white... : <2... 47_| 26 ||Oak, swamp red. 67__| 48 |!Yew, Pacific... .-..- 54 | 44 
The weights given above may be used to estimate _ 73 xXD? é 
the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- = xXxHX. 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cubic | 5146 y — votume of tree in cubic feet 
feet per tree. D? — the square of the tree's diameter at 4M feet 
The following rule may be used to estimate the rate the ground in inches. 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: H = total height of tree in feet. 
: WEIGHT OF SOLIDS OTHER THAN WOOD (LBS. PER CUBIC FOOT). 
MATERIAL. Lbs. MATERIAL. Lbs. MATERIAL. Lbs. MATERIAL. Lbs. 
Gypsum........ 144-145 
187 
57. 
114-120 
' 103-111 
167-171 
Y -32 
231-256 
4 160-177 
J 165-200 
f 137 
ty ay 72 
5 lass: Common. 150-175 57 
z 5| |Graphite .|144-170) 52 


2 > epnbeees ‘Ba aoe 2.282 cylindrical feet.....: 112.0 pounds. 

) ubic inches..... ces cy 2 3. 
“4 u euble OOb. <%:< 62. 73 unds. 45.64 cylindrical feet 2240.0 pounds. 
y 1 cubic foot... . 3052 U.S. gals.|| 1 imperial gallon 10.0 pounds, 
3 1 cubic feet. ... : 113: i) pounds. 11.2 imperial gallons 112.0 pounds. 
35: cubic feet . 2240.0 pounds. 224 imperial gallons 240.6 pounds. 
cylindrical inch. .02842 pound 1 U. 2 ‘allon . 8.355 pounds. 

cylindrical inches. .341 pound. 13.44 U.S. gallons. 112.0 pounds. 

cylindrical foot....:. 49.10 pounds. 1|'268.38 U.S. gallons 240.0 pounds. 
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tional Union of Chemistr 
"(Adopted by the Internation: Chemidsrsouleey) | 


mai : ate RS ; “Atomic ~ Aton C 
Symbol. Biome Waight i f | Symbol | resins Weight ¥ 


Molybdenum...... 
Neodymium . ri: 


35 79.916 Phosphorus.......- 34 
48 112.41 Platinum’: 2. . wes. os Pt 
20 40.08 Potassium......... K 
6 12.00 Praseodymium..... Pr 
58 140.13 Protactinium...... Pa 


66 162.46 Samarium......... Sm 
68 167.64 Scandium. .......- Se 
63 152.0 Selenium. .......-. Se 


2 4.002 || Tellurium Te 
67 163.5 Terbium . a 
1 


LG ae Thallium . 


‘ic weight es the estimated weight of an atom of an element as compared with that of an atom of 


DISCOVERERS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 


Year 
Element. Discov. Discoverer. 


Year 
Discov. Discoverer. 


Wohler Molybdenum...... Hjelm 
Valentine Neodymium....... Welsbach 
Rayleigh, Ramsay ||Neon............- Ramsay, Travers 


. |Magnus Sy Cronstedt 
8 |Davy Nitrogen Rutherford 
Vauquelin Pennie | A SO Tennant 
1 Valenting «6: OO NOwv@ens ol... eio.d oc Priestley, Scheele 
8 |Guy-Lussac, Thenard||Palladium......... Wollaston 
1826 |Balard Pallscisn ee ok Brandt 
1817 |Stromeyer Platinums OF) es . |Wood 
1808 |Davy Potassium. ........ 1807 |Davy 
B, C. Praseodymium..... Welsbach 
1839 |Mosander Radiumis.s eck «ss 1898 |The Curies, Bemont 
1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoff ; ne The Curies, M., Mme 
1774 |Scheele f 2 Noddaek 
1897 |Vauquelin < Wollaston 
1735 |Brandt P Bunsen, Kirchoff 
1801 |Hatchett : Claus 
BG: - em Boisbaudran 
1907 |Boisbaudran - /|/Seandium......... Wilson, Cleve 
1843 |Mosander ___{/Selenium.......... Berzelius 
1901 |Demarcay LOGI. persaiaaelats 25. Berzelius 
JSG Moissanite ent eee ead B.C. 
1886 |Marignac .  —.:—« (Sodium... .. 02... Davy 


1875 |Boisbaudran 


Strontium... .0..:.. ae Davy 


1886 |Winkler Sulphur ee sce Roe 
B.C. ‘Tantalum. .\. i.) 1802 |Eckeberg 
1923 |Coster, Hevesy Tellartum (5. 2... 1782 |Von Relohensteth 
1895 |Ramsay DOr DMN. Byars ware oe 1843 |Mosander , 
1886 |Boisbaudran RE TAN ETT Pa ee ae 1861  |Crookes 
1766 |Cavendish ‘Thorlumby.. ..<. -.¢ 1828 | Berzelius 
1863 |Reich, Richter Aum. 1879 |Cleve 
1811 |Courtois ig hr a ee see BAG; 
1804 /|Tennant Mtaniumy ew... che 1789 |Gregor 
BiCy Munsgten. .. ks. os 1783 |d’Elhujar 
1898 |Ramsay, Travers UTADA ys) crore 1841 | Peligot 
ae Mosander Mie i SORE es fea poe J 
ao 2 ROUGB gers forevere cies steel 8 msay, Travers ‘ 
1817 |Arfredso Ytterbium.. . ---| 1878 |Marig — 
1907 Welsbach, Urbain Yttrium. . 1828 Wohler 
1830 |Liebig, Bussy VALU IES 3 " 
1825 


ch Gahn Zirconium 


Weights and Measures. 805 


RELATIVE HARDNESS OF THE ELEMENTS. 
(Compiled from the Smithsonian Physical Tables.) 


anganese 5.0j)Aluminum..... 2.9(Sulphur.., - 2.0 ;Indium........ 1.2 
Palladium 4. S/SVet a tcc... 2.7|Selenium .. 11... “4% Lithlum. 2.2222 0.6 
pe . 4.5|/Bismuth 2.5 nies 2.0/Phosphorus.... 0.5 

+4. Th eke et) Pee + 1.8|Potasstum.....) +2 0.8 
3. 2.5/Strontium . 1.8|Sodium........ 0. 

: 2.3/Calcium 1.5|Rubidium...... 0.3 

2 ee eee 1.5!Caesium 0.2 


WP. OP yiitersccctee cs Platinum. . 4.3 oe .. 3.0/Asphalt.. . 
9.0}/Augite......... F Olfll-metai. . 4.0/Gol : 3.0 ea, 3-9 
5)Feldspar........ 6.0|Brass...... . 4.0/Meerschau .O)Rock Sa 2.0 
; 8.0}/Hematite....... 6 .0| Dolomite . 4.0}Ross metal "4 
jae i ee ee 6 .0/Fluorite........ -Q|Silver i? 
7.5|Magnetite...... 6.0)Marble......... 4.0) Wood's metal i 
DAS sae ees 6.0/Phosphor bronze 4.0/Mica.......... . O18 
7.0 Orthouiins Cah 2 6.0/Serpentine...... 4. QO, AlUM. . catenins 1.0 
-0|Hornblende..... 5.5)Aragonite....... 3.5/Amber......... 1.0 
O|Apatite......... 5.0/Arsenic........, 3.5)Bismuth..... wid 1.0 
.0|Asbestos. . 5.0}/Antimony. . - 3.3/Galena. ..4.... 0.3 
g Calamine 5.0/Barite. . . 3.3/Sulphur.. 0.2 
5.0|Borie Acid . 3.0|Anthracite. 
4.8)Calcite. . . 3.0\Aluminum 


ce ELEMENT. Qt 


—33.6||/Magnesium..... 1,120 

2,200 M anganese...... a 

2,310 ||Mercury........ 57 Silver 
Cae Moly denna. 3,620 Sodium 


200° |/Oxygen......... 
2,450 _|/Ozone.......... —1 re eee 
151-7 Prosphaviia Aan 
1,525 |/Platinum. 

1,400 |{Potassium. 


DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE). 


SprciFic Grav.| Lbs. _|SPEcrric GRAY. ie 


Gas. Weight }————. —— at GAS. ie 
Grams.}Air=1., O= Cu. Ft. O=1. du: Ft. 
Bir 250 ss Sou a 1.2930 |1.00C0 |0.9048 | 0.08072) Hydrochloric acid. . |1. 6398 1.2682 }1.1475 |0.1 0.10237 
Atetylene........- 1.1791 {0.9119 |0.8251 | 0.07361||Hydrofiuoric acid ..|0.922 _|0.713 “pend 0.0576 
OS ws. ten 5 0.7708 |0.5961 |0.5394 | 0.04812||Hydrogen......,.. 
p45. ott. da. ttt 1.7 1.3773 }|1.2462 | 0.11118||/Hydrogen sulphide . 5 e 0.0 
PAPOTUING = <1. oss. - « 7.14 5.52 5.00 0.446 PIV POR: . See. be 3.708 868 |2.595 |0.2315 
' Butane 2.594. |2.006 |1.815. | 0.1619 ||Methane....... 5.0! 0. E 0. 
Carbon dioxide..... 1.9768 |1.5289 |1.3833 | 0.12341||Methyl chloride 1. 
Carbon monoxide ../1.2504 |0.9671 |0.8750 | 0.07 Methyl ether 4 
.. [3.2 2.491 [2.254 0.2011 ene loa 4 
0.32 to |0.29 to | 0.026 to|| Nitrogen. . . A 
0.74 0.67 0.060 Nitric oxide. . b . 
1.797 |1.626 0.1450 || Nitrous oxide . B 
< 1.0489 [0.9490 | 0.08467|;/Oxygen........... 1.0000 |0. 
0.9752 {0.8823 | 0.07872||Propane........... 4132 2 
as md fe 1.35 1.19 0.106 Steam at 100°C... 0.418 -0 
Helium -/0. 0.1381 {0.1249 }0.01115||Sulpbur dioxide... . 2.0479 |0.18270 
yaroncanid ‘acid. -13.616 |2.797 12.530 O2257s Xena ss; a. oe 4.094 -\0.3 
wa SIMPLE INTEREST TABLE. 
Tine. 4%, |5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 1! TIME. 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 
Ee ee es Ferree ee) eran Pein Sve Aan eS ee FPA (mee Aad Res A SSE) NS 
1 month..... $.003/$.004|$.005|$.005/$.006||$100.00 4 days..... Ss. oa peaits ees 077|$.0: 
$500 2 months. ... .007|" .008} .010} .O11!1 .013 se. ye Wea -069 83|" 004 re 
tate 3 .---| -O11! .013} 2015) .017| .020 - ee ee “08r ‘083 . 7116] 213: 
“6 * ..4.} -020} .025}) -030) .035| .040 * 1 month...| .334| .416 -583). .66 
pe eee .-| .040| .050} .060} .070) .080 - 2 wi ye te -667| .832\1. “800 Ks 10eH 1.333 
$100.00 1 oars -011} .013} .016) .019|°.022)) “ 3 % -|1.000}1.250}1.500}1.7 
2d ays... Bae oes -022} .027| .032| .038) .044)) ‘“* a .|2.000|2 .500}3.000]3. sola “foe 
oan wi a .034| .041! .050! .058! .0671 ie 1 NS -'4.000!5 .00016.00017. 00018, 
A YEARS IN WHICH A CIVEN AMOUNT WILL DOUBLE AT INTEREST. 
AT COMPOUND INTEREST. | AT CoMPOUND INTEREST. 
J Com- At Simple Com- 
: RATE pounded Com- RATE.| Interest. Com- pounded Com- 
f Semi- pounded pounded Semi- pounded 
Annually. | Quarterly. Yearly. | Annually. | Quarterly. 
Bene ¥ Year. Years. Years Years 
ears. 3 , 
1 69.487 9.237 6 16.67 896 11.725 ifs 
1% 46.382 «297 6% 15.3 11.007 10.836 10.750 
2 .830 34.743 7 14.29 10.245 ees -966 
. 2 27.899 27.748. || 7% 13.33 584 9.41 328 
: 3 2 8 23.191 || 8 12.50 9.001 8.837 8.751 
' 3 | 19.977 19.890 || 8% yA 8.49 8.327 eee ; 
a 4 17.501 17.415 9 5 8.043 ‘874 “188 
Rs ee | ae | 8 | ioe | oe | | 
i bx 12.775 12.689 12 8.34 6.116 5.948 5,862 
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i ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE. ph tine os 
A. A. A. S. American Association for the Ad-, D. F.C. Distinguished Flying Cross 
3 vancement of Science D. G. (Dei Gratia), by the grace of God — 
Al First Rate (at Lloyd’s) ies do. Dee Sa Aone , 
ee aeude ace Aaah eats ET, seaman | DeLitt..D-Lit.Doctor of Literature s 
_ &, Bb. B rts; able-bodied seaman | , QO. M. Deo Optimo Maximo (To God the 
A. B. C. F. M.American Board of Commissioners for y Best and Greatest) ; 
Foreign Missions Dom. Dominus 
Abp. 4 Archbishop Dr. Doctor; Debtor 
A.C, Ante Christum (before Christ) dr. Drachm 
A.D. Anno Domini ai Dtscs Doctor of Science 
Be AD: Cy Aide-de-camp D. S.C. Distinguished Service Cross 
Adi. Adjutant D. S. M. Distinguished Service Medai 
ad Hb. ad libitum (at discretion) D sS.oO. Distinguished Service Order ; 
dm. Admiral d. Ss. p. died without issue { 
Advt. Advertisement 12mo. Duodecimo (folded in 12) 4 
SALE UE. American Expeditionary Force D. Vv. (L. Deo volente), God willing 4 
~ Aet., Aetat. Aetatis (aged) Dwt. Penny weight g 
Sissy American Institute of Architecture Ebor. (Eboracensis) of York (Abp’s sig.) 3 
A.I.M.E. American Institute of Mining En- | Eccl. Ecclesiastical 2 
gineers Ed. D. Doctor of Education * 
Ante Meridian (before mid-day): | Ed..M. Master of Education fi 
Anno Mundi (in the year of the | E. E.& M.P. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister ‘ 
world); Master of Arts Pienipotentiary . 
Associate National Academician e. g. (L. exempli gratia), for example 
Ancient Order of Hibernians Eng. English 
Associated Press F., Fahr. Fahrenheit 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General F.A.G.S,. Fellow of the American Geographical 
Associate of the Royal Academy Society 
‘Anno urbis conditae (from the founda- | F- A. M. Free and Accepted Masons 
tion of the city) (Rome) F. B: A. Fellow of the British Academy 
Bachelor of Arts F. G. S. Fellow of the Geological Society 
Bachelor of Architecture F. M. Field-Marshal 
Baronet Fo, Folio (a sheet of paper folded once) 
Battalion f, o. b. Free on board 
Before Christ: British Columbia Fr. French 
Bachelor of Civil Law Fri. Fraulein (Miss) (Ger.) 
Bachelor of Divinity F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Bachelor of Engineering Society ; 
Bachelor of Letters F.R.C.P. Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
BR rey F.R.G.S.  Fellowof the RoyalCol 
achelor of Music -R.GS. ellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Bishop F.R. G.S. Fellow of the Royal Goacranineal 
Brigade; Brigadier Society 
Bachelor of Surgery F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society 
Bachelor of Science .S. A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
Bachelor of Theology F. ZS. Fellow of the Zoological Society 
British Thermal Unit G. A. R. Grand Army of the Republic 
Blessed Virgin Mary G. B. E. Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
Brevet of the British Empire 
Centigrade G. GC. B. Knight Grand Cross of the Bath 
Chartered Accountant G. C. 1. E. Knight Grand Commander of the 
Of Cambridge University a Indian Empire 
Of Canterbury (Abp’s sig.) G. C. M. G. Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 
ae G.C.S.1.  Knlent Grand Go 
avalry -c. S.1. night Grand Commander of th 
Companion of the Bath of India Oe 


Gommander Order of the British Em- | G- C- V.O. Knight Grand Cross of Royal Vic- 
torian Order 


pire 
Civil Engineer Gen. General 
Compare gen. enus—kind 
Commissary General; Consul General | G®t: cmuan 
Companion of Honour (Eng.); Court G. 0. GC. General Officer Commanding 
House Gov. f Governor 
Chenifcal Engineer Govt. Government 
Companion of the Indian Empire = P.O. GeneralPost Office 
Cost, insurance and freight se Greek 
Ghiet Justice ay B. M. His Britannic Majesty 
Companion of St. Michael and st. | 9: F itis Pixtatlonay, Sa dominance 
George = H. His. {oe Her) Highness; His Holiness 
Gomutnaine Offices 7 “s af His (or Her) Imperial Highness 
Gast on Delivery Het a His (or Her) Imperial Majesty 
Colony; Colonel Bisa we ee ee ee 
College; Collegiate H. % ee 
camandine = — Headquarters 
Gommendank LN H. His (or Her) Royal Highness 
aN GommnndorincChict ee H. His (or Her) Serene Highness 
Gorithande: te Ibid. Ibidem (in the same place) 
Commissioner ign. aye) 
- Corporal; Corporation I i Ss gage LUN 
Gartined Public Accountant - H.S. Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus the 
Bachelor of Christian Science pace of Men), more correctly 
' Companion of the Star of India HS, the first three letters in the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Re- | 7 Bee 00 eens Brees 
4 Bees Medokabtarist Order) incaa acsentee tin t) ; 
ommander Royal ‘< Des a 
Rundredweignt yal Victorian Order ee Ss. Aatenaetoeel News Service 
aughters 3 T 
y pee of the American Revo- ie ae pastas Sate , 
Pbeacaratic . 0. G, T. nternational Order of Good Templars 
Dae ocibeates| Order @ ees LD RS F. Sad Span centasiet of Oddfellows 
_ British Empire Ital., It. Talia +o 
ee of Civil Law ital.” italics 
eee et paistian Theology \ awe ee of the World 
poston of Dental Surgery J.B: : Tustlos of the Peack 
“Be Knight of the Bath (seld ); 
f ait om used); 
om oer marae bee ed Knight Bachelor, King’s Bench | } 
. B. E. Knight Commander British Cee i; 


Doctor of Engineering : K. Cc. King’s Counsel; Knights of Columbus, - 
. bs “ple 


¥ 


Vg 


- ‘ nt 
eee 


= 


—_— =) es 


ya iii ily 


tn hen “nal 


K. C. B. 


K. C. 1. E. 
K. C. M. G. 
K. G. S. I. 
K. C..V. O. 
K. G, 

kil. 

Kilo. 


K. K. K. 
1. EY a 


Mme. 
Most Rey. 


net, nett 


Abbreviations in Common Use. 


Knight Commander of the Bath 
ment Lg ier of the Indian 


Knight Pamnandes of St. Michael 
and St. George 

Knight Commander of the Star of 
India 

Knight Commander of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order 

Knight of the Garter 

Kilometre 

Kilogramme 

Ku Klux Klan 

Knight of St. 
Pyt 


Patrick; Knight of 
hias 


Knight of the Thistle i 
Knight 

Latin 

latitude 

pounds (weight) 

(Literarum Humaniorum Doctor) 


Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Master of Laws 

logarithm 

longitude 

Pounds, shillings and pence; Money 

Lieutenant 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Lieutenant-General 
imited 

Septuagint (the old testament) 

Monsieur, Meridian (noon) 

Master of Arts 

Major-General 

Mathematics; Mathematical 

Bachelor of Medicine 

Master of Business Administration 

Military Cross; Membér of Congress 

Doctor of Medicine 

merchandise 

Mining Engineer; Mechanical En- 
gineer; Methodist Episcopal 

Medical 

Master of Engineering 

Master of Forestry 

Monsignor 

Mademoiselle (Miss) 

Madame 

Most Reverend (of an Archbishop) 

Member of Parliament 

Manuscript, Maauscripts 

Master of Science 

Bachelor of Musie 

Doctor of Music 

Most Worshipful 

National Academician 

L. Nota Bene, notice 

Non-Commissioned Officer 

no date 

Nemine contradicente (no one con- 
tradieting); unanimously 

(it.) Netto (free from all ‘Geauctlon) 

National Guard 

Non sequitur (it does not follow) 

New Style in the Calendar 

Officer Order of the British Emplre 

obitur (he died) 

Octavo (folded in etd 

Order of Friars Min 

On His Majesty’s Berries 

“All Correct” (SI ) 

Order of Merit 

Oblate of Mary Immaculate 

Ordinis Praedicatorum—of the Order 
of Preachers (Deminican Ecclesl- 
—S Title) te 

opposite prompter 

Omicers Reserve Corps 

Old Style in ae Calendar {in Great 

Britain eo U.S. before 1752) 
Order of St. Benedict 
hy ge (Capuchin) Order 


Privy Councillor: Police Constable 


_per centum (by. the hundred); post 


card 
Protestant Episcopal 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Graduate in Pharmacy 
Physteal hical 
ee 


BS Pea (after mid-day); Post- 
ter; Prime Minister 


atdr: 


peer ches Office; amen Order 


q.v 


x 
® 
¥. 


yen 
2] 


POP ey 


ERODES 
Oreo? g 


Daa (aaeanes 


ie 
oo 
Ke 


e 
a 


ZZ 


OLZZ 
Anan 
i. 


RRR A AAA 


ie 


Ss. P. QO. R. 


807 
Population 
Parish Priest 


Pages 
(Fr.) Pour prendre conge (to take 
leave) 


Prize ring (The) 


President 
Professor 
Pro tempore (for the time being) 
Provost; Provisional; Province 


Proximo (next) 
el (postscript) ; prompt side 
n 


Private (soldier) 

Please turn over 

Queen's Counsel 

Quod erat demonstrandum (which 
was to be demonstrated), applied 
to a theorem 

Quod erat faciendum (which was to 
be done); applied to a problem 

Quartermaster-Genera 

Quart 

quod vide (which see) 

Republican 

Royal Academician; Royal Artillery 

Royal Air Force 

Royal Army Medical Cor) 

Royal Astronomical, or Asiatie, Soclety 

Roman Catholic 

Royal Engineers 

Rear-Admiral 

Regiment 

Royal lield Artillery 

Rural Free Delivery 

Royal Garrison one a 

Royal Horse Artillery 

Royal Horse Guards 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours 

Requiescat in pacee (May he or she 
rest in peace) 

Royal Marines; Resident, Mopgistrate 

Royal Marine Light Infantry 

Royal Navy 

Royal Naval Reserve 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

Reserve Officers Training Corps 

Fr. Repondez s’il vous plat (Please 
answer) 

Right Honourable (Member of British 
Privy Council) 

Right Reverend 

Royal Yacht Squadroa 

Fellow Society of Antiquaries (U. S.) 

Bachelor of Science 

Doctor of Science 

Master of Science 

scruple 

sculpsit (he engraved) 

Ser; 


gean’ 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 
— gd (without issue) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals 


Senatus Populusque Romanus (The — 


Senate and People of Rome) 
Sons of the Revolution 
Steamship; Saints 
Society of the Sacred Mission 
Street: Saint 
F. Sainte odhl saint) 

Doctor of Sacred Thedlogy 
let it stand 
Temperature: Tem porar: 
‘Trinitrotoluene (high arplosiyay 
transpose 
Their > Royal Highnesses 
United Kingdom 
Ultimo (ast) 
Palversty 
nited Press 
United States of America; Union of 

South Africa; United States Army 
United States Navy 
United States Pharmacopoeia 
Vide (see) 

Victoria Cross 
Le rons (of : an Archdeacon) 


terinary 

VicsAdmiral 

videlicet (namely) 

Volume; A fe ee 

Vice Presiden 

Victoria Bocina (Queen Viewop) 

Victoria Regina et ‘anne x (Vic-_ 
toria Queen and Em 

yersus (against) 

Wome 8 ‘Christian ma | 
Young Men’s Christian Association 

you Men's r'sChristlan Assoeta 
oung Women’ sCh 


jan Association 


ee ee ee ee 
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. Other Suffocations— k 
1. Lay patient on his belly, one arm extended di- 
~ rectly overhead, the other arm bent at elbow and with 
the face turned outward and resting on hand or fore- 
‘ arm, so nose and mouth are free for breathing. 

2. Kneel, straddling patient’s thighs with your 
knees placed at such a distance from the hip bones 
so as to apply pressure direct from shoulders to heel 
.* of hands. Place palms of hands on small of back, 


} 

} 

Pe : 

\ -. Drowning, Electric Shock, Gas, Smoke and 
7 

4 


_ with fingers resting on ribs, the little finger just touch- 
acy. ing lowest rib, with thumb and fingers in natural 
position, and tips of fingers just out of sight. 

_--—s«3«.: With arms held straight, swing forward slowly, 

_-.__80 that the weight of your body is gradually brought 

: to bear upon the patient. ‘The shoulder should be 
directly over the heel of the hand at the end of the 

forward swing. Do not bend your elbows. This 
operation should take about two seconds. 

4. Now immediately swing backward, so as to 
remove the pressure completely. Z 
5, After two seconds swing forward again. Thus 
- repeat deliberately twelve to fifteen times a minute, 
: the double movement of compression and release, a 

- eomplete respiration in four or five seconds. 

6. Continue artificial respiration without interrup- 
tion until natural breathing is restored, if necessary, 
four hours or longer, or until a physician declares the 
patient is dead. 

7. As soon as this artificial respiration has been 
started and while it is being continued, an assistant 
‘should loosen any tight clothing about the patient's 

_ heck, chest, or waist. KEEP THE PATIENT 
WARM, Do not give any liquids whatever by mouth 

the patient is fully conscious. 

To avoid strain on the heart when the patient 

‘ives, he should be kept lying down and not allowed 

o stand or sit up. If the doctor has not arrived by 

he time the patient has revived, he should be given 

some stimulant, such as one teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in a small glass of water or a hot 
drink of coffee or tea, etc. 

_ 9. Resuscitation snoula be carried on at the nearest 


ES 


EP 10. A brief return of natural respiration is not a 
fy) eae indication for stopping the resuscitation. Not 
is r 


dy of the victim or the live wire. 
Remember that mechanical devices are dangerous 
in the hands of the inexperienced. 
_ Do not place body in bath unless ordered by doctor. 
_ _ Shock.—Present in all serious injuries and greatly 
‘increased by severe bleeding and pain. Pale face, 
cold clammy skin, rapid weak pulse, shallow breath- 
ing. Lay patient on back, head low, loosen clothing 
about neck, chest, and abdomen. Keep warm with 
blankets and hot water bottles, hot bricks or heated 
‘stones, being careful not to burn the person. 


x Allow to remain loose if 


ire 


First Aid in Drowning and Other Accideni 


HELP IN CASE OF DROWNING AND OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
(Revised by Medival Staff, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C.) 


a ae 


ee 


from a vein comes in a steady flow. It can be con- 
trolled by applying a clean compress or dressing: 
over the wound, bandaging snugly and then apply- 
ing pressure with the hand directly over the dressing 
if necessary. Elevating the part aids materially. 

Open Wounds.—On scratches and slight wounds ~ 
apply half-strength iodine. Dirty or greasy wounds 
should first be cleansed with high-grade benzine. Open 
wounds should be covered with gauze and bandage. 

Never wash or touch a wound with fingers, or that 
part of the gauze that comes in contact with the z 
wound. Newer use cobwebs, tobacco, waste, or oil, & 
as they may cause blood poisoning. % 

Burns.—On slight burns apply common baking q 
soda in water or petrolatum as a paste, any good burn 
ointment, or any clean and non-irritating grease or 
oil. On severe or deep burns Picric Acid gauze 
moistened with clean water, or plain gauze moistened : 
with a warm solution of baking soda—a handful to a 2 
quart of clean warm water; if not available, use good , 
burn ointment, but no unclean material. ql 

Fracture (Broken Bones).—Handle carefully to ; 
prevent sharp ends cutting through flesh. Apply = © 
narrow boards, heavy pasteboard, umbrellas, canes, 
fence railings, or any rigid appliances, as splints for 
the fractured limbs to permit the patient to be moved 
without pain or danger. Splints must be padded 
when applied next to skin, and be long enough to ‘f 
reach beyond the joints above and below fracture. 

Three persons are necessary to place an injured 
person properly on a stretcher, one to lift head and 
shoulders, another the hips, and a third the legs. The 
stretcher should be placed alongside injured, and 
helpers should kneel on one knee on the side of pa- § 
tient away from stretcher, lifting him in unison, first 
to their bended knees, then lay on stretcher. ’ 

Eye Injuries.—Loose particles may be removed 

from the eyelid with a clean handkerchief, or a bit of 
clean cotton rolled on a toothpick or a match stick. 
If not easily removed in this way, make no further 
attempt. Particles embedded in the lid or eye ball 
should be left to the surgeon. Never violate this rule. 
blindness may result. In case of serious eye injury, 
cover with clean cloth compress wrung out in ice cold 
water and send patient to surgeon or hospital. 

Sunstroke and Heat Exhaustion.—In sunstroke 
there is a history of recent exposure to syn; skin is 
flushed, hot and very dry; temperature of body is 
much above normal; pulse is strong and rapid. Cool 
quickly as possible—especially the head—with cloths 
wrung out of cold water, ice bags, or a cool bath. 
Head should be slightly raised. NO stimulants. 

: 
| 
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In heat exhaustion skin is pale. cold and moist; 
pulse weak; sweating usually profuse. Often there 
is vomiting and abdominal cramps. The patient is 
prostrate. Treatment same as for shock. 5 

Fainting.—Place patient on back with head low, 
even raising the feet if convenient. Loosen any tight 
clothing and get plenty of ventilation. Smellin 
salts, ammonia on a handkerchief, or a little care 
water in the face are often helpful. Do not attempt 
to make the patient drink anything while uncon- ‘ 
scious. Hot black coffee or aromatic spirits of ~ 
ammonia—}4 teaspoonful well diluted with water »— 
may be given after consciousness returns. 

Fits.—Do not attempt to hold patient down. 
Place any small object between teeth to prevent biting 
tongue. Prevent patient from injuring self, and let 
sleep after attack. 

Lightning.—This is a form of electrocution. The 
treatment is the same as for electric shock. 

Stings of Venomous Insects, Ete.—Apply 
weak ammonia, oil, salt water, or iodine. 

Frost Bite. Treatment—Rubbing with snow is 
especially bad; frozen tissues are bruised and torn and 
gangrene is very apt to result. Gently cover the 
frozen part with the hand or other body surface until 
the part has thawed and circulation is re-established. 

It a hand is frozen hold next to the skin in the arm 
pit or between the thighs. The frozen part may be 
eee oe ee ee in cold vent or cool air. 
one, cover the part 5 
clothing until thawed. P with ee 

Snake Bite.—Tie ligature or cord around the arm 
or leg a short distance above the bite. Make a ecross- 
cut clear through the skin over each fang mark, 
Apply suction with mouth or any other convenient 
ee poneataaty, oe fp oe half-hour. Keep 

ng down, quiet and give treatment 
viously described for shock. - Get doctor. gsr 3, 

Dog Bite.—Wash wound with running water, 
apply tincture of iodine, bandage and take to doctor 
to decide whether to give Pasteur or Vaccine Treat~ 
Ment to prevent rabies or hydrophobia. ae 
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POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 
(Revised by Medical Staff, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.) 


The two MOST important points to be remembered 


in connection with any poison case in which the 
once is conscious are: (1) DILUTE; (2) CAUSE 


MITING. 
These can both be accomplished at the same time 


by having the patient immediately drink large quan- 
Ln of SOAP SUDS, SODA IN WATER, SALT 


ATER, or even PLAIN WATER. These are all 


more nauseating if given lukewarm. 


The seeret of success is to give enough. Start 


with three or four glasses. If this does not produce 
results in a few minutes, give some more. Tickling 
the back of the throat with the finger is also a valu- 
able aid in encouraging vomiting. 


This immediate dilution helps to prevent more 


Poison being absorbed into the system, as a diluted 
poison is not absorbed nearly as rapidly as one in 
concentrated form. Vomiting is always more easily 
indueed after giving LARGE quantities of fluid. 


vices of a physician should always be secured as 


soon as possible. 


Additional information on specific poisons follows: 


Alcohol—In any form—rum, gin, whisky, proof 


spirits, ete.; also wood or methyl alcohol. 

Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, inability 
to stand. Face flushed, eyes red. Later, skin 
clammy, weak pulse, maybe convulsions and 
unconsciousness. 

Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia—} teaspoonful well diluted with water. 
Do not exhaust by making walk. Wrap warmly 
and put to bed. In extreme cases, breathing may 
stop and it will be necessary to give artificial 


* respiration by the prone pressure method. 


Arsenic.—Found in rat poison, vermin killer, Paris 


green, Fowlers solution. Sometimes in tinned 
Truits and beer. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; purging: 
vomiting; severe cramps in legs; dryness of throat; 
cold sweats; profound shock. 

Treatment—Be sure that vomiting is repeated 
until stomach is thoroughly washed out. Castor 
oil, stimulants of coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia if needed. Keep warm. 


Carbolic Acid or Phenol.—Very commonly used 


in ra a —— Bi a < 
ym very power: corrosive poison. 
Mouth. lips, throat and often the face burned. 
Vomiting often produced. In severe cases uncon- 
sciousness comes on early and soon death. 
Treatmenti—Immediate and repeated washing 
of the stomach. Soothing liquids, as eggs and 
milk or milk alone. Stimulants usually needed at 


once. 
Carbon Monoxide.—Principal er is from ex- 


lod 


haust gasses from automobiles and leaky gas pipes. 
Also found in leaky furnaces and stoves, gas stoves 
without flue connections, in bur: buildings, ete. 

Symptoms—-Vary considerably depending upon 
the concentration of the Carbon Monoxide 
breathed, but the end result is usually a red colora- 
tion, especially of ears, lips and nails, and a stopping 
of breathing. 

Treatment—1. Remove patient from atmosphere 
containing carbon monoxide. 2. Start artificial 
respiration immediately by the (Schaeffer) Prone 
Pressure method if breathing has stopped. 3. 
Administer oxygen as quickly as possible and in as 
pure form as is obtainable, preferably from an 
inhalator. A mixture of oxygen 95% and carbon 
dioxide 5% is usually used in these. 4. Keep the 
victim flat, quiet and warm. 5. Afterward give 

lenty of rest. 
sine —-Owing to the now universal use of Tincture 
of Iodine in the treatment of scratches, cuts and 
wounds, it is found in every household, and as a 
consequence there are cases where children or 
ults have taken it accidentally or otherwise. 

Treatment—Atfter vomiting has been induced, 
give starch or flour mixed with water to about the 
thickness of butte! 


rmilk. 
Lead—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. 


‘ CORROSIVE POISONS 
Corrosive Acids.—(1) Acetic, (2) nitric, (3) hydro- 


ehloric, (4) sulphuric, (5) also weaker acids as 
oxalic. 

Sym: s— Very severe burning pain in mouth, 
throat and stomach. Wherever the stronger 
acids touch the skin or mucous membranes, 
they are destroyed. Frequently vomiting or 
pur; . More or less suffocation from swelling 
of the throat, t+ prostration and shock. 

Treatment— e quantities of soap suds make 
the best emetic in these cases. However, any of the 
previously mentioned emetics willdo. After vomit- 
ing is induced may give soothing liquids as milk, 


Symptoms—Throat dry, metallic taste with 
Much thirst; colic in abdomen; cramps in legs; 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. 

Treatment—After thoroughly emptying the 


Stomach, may give 34 oz. Epsom Salts in water, 


Stimulants if needed and soothing liquids. 

Mercury.—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tablets 
or other mercury, salts. 

Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate when taken is 
very irritating and frequently turns the mouth, 
lips and tongue white. Mouth is sometimes 
swollen and there is a metallic taste. Other 
symptoms are pain in abdomen, nausea, vomiting 
mucus and blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy 
skin, great prostration and convulsions. 

Treatment—After vomiting has been repeatedly 
induced, give white of egg, whole beaten eggs, 
milk, or eggs beaten in milk. 

Nitrate of Silyer.—Lunar caustic. 

Symptoms—Pain in mouth and _ stomach. 
Mouth first colored white, then black. Vomit 
first white then black. 

Treatment—Salt water is the best emetic in this 
case. If not readily available, give other emetics. 
Then soothing drinks,as milk or milk and eggs. 
Stimulants if necessary. 

Opium.—Laudanum, morphine, codeine, heroin, 
paregoric; some soothing syrups and cough 
mixtures. 

Sympioms—Drowsiness, finally unconsciousness. 
Pulse full at first, then weak. Breathing full and 
slow at first, gradually slower and shallower. 
Pinpoint pupils. Face flushed then purple. 

Treatment—May have difficulty getting emetic 
to work. Plenty of strong coffee. Try to arouse 
by speaking loudly and threatening, but do not 
exhaust by compelling to walk, ete. Stimulants 
and artificial respiration if breathing stops. 

Phosphorus.—In many rat poisons and vermin 
killers; often with arsenic. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; vomiting. 
Bleeding from nose, blooding, purging, convulsions. 

Treatment—After vomiting, a half ounce of 
Epsom Salts in water or magnesia. Stimulants. 
Soothing liquids as milk, but avoid fats and oils. 

Ptomaine (Food Poisoning).—Poisoning by decayed 
or spoiled-food. Chicken, fish and potatoes are 
some of the worst offenders. 

Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Sever 
pain in abdomen, cramps, great prostration an 


weakness. Skin cold and clammy. Often an ~ 


eruption on the skin. 

Treatment—After emetic give purgative of 
castor oil or Epsom Salts. If very weak a stimu- 
lant of hot coffee or 44 teaspoonful of Aromatic 
Spirits of Ammonia well diluted with water. 


Poison Mushrooms or Toadstools. 
Symptoms—V omiting, purging, watery diarrhea. 
Discharges sometimes accompanied by blood. 
Pulse slow and strong at first, but later grows very 
weak. Saliva and sweat pour out. 
Treatment—Same as food poisoning. 
Strychnine or Nux Vomica.—Often taken acci- 
dentally by small children who find “candy” pills 
or tablets left for some adult member of the family. 
Also strychnine is frequently used on meat to 
poison animals and in some vermin killers: 
Symptoms—First twitching of the hands and 
feet followed by convulsions. Affects all muscles 
of body. Back is often bowed up by spasms of 
muscles. Jaws are locked. Spasms of muscles 
so great that breathing is prevented and face 
becomes dusky. 5 
Treatment—After vomiting is induced powdered 
charcoal may be given. Repeat emetic. 


Veronal-Luminal., etc. 

Symptoms—Patient becomes very drowsy then 
falls asleep. In very severe cases the sleep is so 
deep that the patient cannot be aroused. 

Treatment — ame as for Opium, 


eggs and milk or olive oil. Stimulants are usually 
required and Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia is quite 
suitable here. 

Caustic Alkalies.—(1) Ammonia, strong am- 
monia liniment; (2) lime, quicklime; (3) potash, 
caustic potash; (4) soda, caustic soda. ; 

Sumptoms—Much like corrosive acids. Im- 
mediate severe burning pain in mouth, throat and 
stomach. Vomiting and purging. 

Treatment—Induce vomiting by giving large 
quantities of one of the previously mentioned 
aE: give soothing liquids and stimulants 
if needed, 
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‘ At Dearborn, Michigan, June 12, 1933, Henry 
tig Ford opened to the public a village that, with the 
- Edison Institute Museum, which adjoins and com- 
plements it, is his associates say, to be ranked as his 
greatest achievement and to stand as his monument 
long after the industrial plant whose nearby bulk 
today overshadows it has disappeared. 
~~ Built on the bank of that same River Rouge that 
~ turns the wheels of a score of his little rural factories 
runs past the doors of his home and ends in the ship 
. basin that accommodates his fleet of lake and ocean 
_ vessels, Greenfield seems in its charming natural 
~-getting just a lovely old village built about a pleasant 
reen. Its buildings appear to be ordinary village 
uuildings. They are not quite that. Many are of 
“great historic significance. Most contain relics 
that ene them to be called museums in their 
own right. a 
All have been painstakingly restored. The school, 
removed from its original site and now serving as a 
classroom for the village children, Henry Ford at- 
tended as a boy. 
The church, called ‘‘Martha-Mary”’ for the mothers 
ft Mr. and Mrs. Ford, was built largely of materials 
rom Mrs. Ford’s girlhood home. 
‘The Clinton Inn, with its quaint parlors, spring- 
cozy taproom and comfortable 


ock. 
The court house (from Logan County, Illinois), is 
hat in which the youthful Abraham Lincoln prac- 
_ ticed law. Im one corner burns a fire lighted by 
_ President Hoover during the celebration of Light’s 
Golden Jubilee (Oct. 21, fete in another stands the 
chair, ‘still darkened by his lifeblood, in which 
~ Lincoln was slain. 
The village is rich in such memorial buildings: 
lee cabin birthplace of William H. McGuftey, 
uthor of the famous Readers; the shacks in which 
Luther Burbank and Charles Steinmetz planned their 
prodigies of horticulture and electricity; the home of 
Stephen Foster, America’s great bard. 

There is a score of buildings associated with 
Thomas A. Edison, including the ancestral Ontario 
home; Smith Creek Depot, to whose platform as a 
he was thrown by a conductor when a chemical 


ind the 800-foot facade of the Museum, made 
group of buildings that are reproductions of 


ilver, ceramics, glass, enamels and the like, 
e class rooms of the Institute, including li- 
ies, laboratories and a theatre. 
fond, connected by corridors likewise used as 
ni ion rooms, is the great exhibition hall, its 
eight-acre floor one expanse of blistening teakwood. 
So ast is this hall and so many and varied are the 
jects that fill it (giant locomotives contending for 
he visitor’s attention with airplanes, fire engines 
utomobiles, enormous machines and 100,000 other 
lings) that the immediate sensation of the beholder 
oneofbewilderment. Butas the various exhibits 
e visited, and their chronological arrangement is 
oted, an intelligent central plan emerges and 
ually the whole pattern appears in order and 


per in their conquest of earth, 
air, and their will to make life easier and 
the whole story of civilization is told. Here 
ols used in the three main branches of 


‘ 


t implements; textile machinery; 

mgines (from an ancient Newcomen to a 
n 750-ton combination gas-and-steam mon- 
; Tailway locomotives and historic trains; per- 
1 conveyances from King Tut’s chariot (a copy) 
Kaiser Wiihelm’s limousine and including ox 
ts, wagons, carriages, automobiles (of every make 
model and age), famous airplanes, monocycles, 

les, bicycles, motoreycles; machine tools; elec- 


machinery, instruments and appliances of every 


iness' and amusement worlds; cooking and eating 
msils; heating and lighting fixtures and devices. 
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HENRY FORD’S HISTORIC AMERICAN VILLAGE AND THE 
(Contributed to the Almanac from an Official Source.) 
GREENFIELD VILLAGE. 
| experiment set fire to 


if THE MUSEUM. 


a baggage coach; his Fort 
Myers (Florida) laboratory, scene of the experi- 
ments of his closing years; the Sarah Jordan board- 
ing house (first house electrically lighted), where 
his men lived in Menlo Park, N. J.; and, the entire 
group of his work buildings at Menlo Park, includ- 
ing the laboratory in which the first electric lamp 
was made and in which he worked during the most 
fruitful decade of his life. A masterpiece of restora- _ 
tion, Edison himself declared it perfect—except that 
the floor was too clean. 

On the other side of the villdge are an ancient E 
post office, a tintype gallery, fire station, livery : 
stable, glass plant, foundry, smithy, shoe shops, 
cooper shop, saw mills, grist mill, silk mill, carding 
mill and various dwellings illustrating the develop- 
ment of American domestic architecture—all appro- 
priately furnished; all properly functioning. For 
while Greenfield Village is faSt becoming one of the 
world’s show places, its primary purpose, like that 
of the Museum, is educational and the wheels of its 
shops and mills still turn, that students of the Edison 
Institute, who operate them, may study the methods 
of the pioneer craftsmen and learn the secrets 
of those whose spiritual heirs they are. 

A little out of the purely ‘‘American’’ character 
of the village, but each with its special interest and 
appeal, are such structures as the Sir Jonn Bennett 
Jewelry Shop (once of Cheapside, London), the 
Swiss Jewelers’ Chalet and the exquisite Rose 
Cottage of the Cotswolds—an authentic bit of the 
England of 300 years ago. ’ 

Among recent acquisitions are a pottery; an early 
machine shop; Cape Cod’s oldest windmill; the 
cycle shop in which the Wright Brothers built the 
first successful airplane, and the shop in which 
Henry Ford, apprentice machinist, earned his room 
rent by repairing watches at night. One of the least 
imposing structures in the village is just opposite— 
the tiny brick shop in which was built the fore- 
runner of 25,000,000 Ford cars. ; 


Radiating from the village green and connecting 
all these treasure-houses are tree-lined carriage roads 
along which old-fashioned horse-drawn vehicles 
(or sleighs in season), driven by old-fashioned liveried 
coachmen, unhurriedly convey the visitor. The 
en of them permits no motor cars in his historic 

age. 
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At varying intervals along the wide bays of the 
hall, serving to break the course of the major Chro- 
nological sequences, are exhibits that have tended to 
crystalize; clocks, watches, barometers, medical 
and optical glasses, cameras, rubber accessories, 
toys—and any one of a score of these subsidiary 
collections (of watches or lamps or small arms, for 
instance) would be considered a lifetime’s achieve- 
ment by most men making this or that particular 
one their hobby. 

Permanent structures in the hall (museums within - 
museums) are representative of Colonial shops— 
of the cobbler, harnessmaker, smith, glassblower, 
gunsmith, potter, apothecary, milliner, tinsmith, 
pewterer, wheelwright, ship chandler, candlemaker, 
cabinetmaker, printer, tailor, costumer .. . 

These exhibitions are not ‘‘complete’’—perhaps 
never will be. Additions to the collections are con- 
stantly being made—and new collections added— 
and constant addition means constant change, 
though superficial rather than fundamental change, 
like the changes that take place in the living or- 
ganism without affecting the identity and character 
of the individual. And the Edison Institute is a 
living, growing thing. Mr. Ford opened it to the 
public because he believes people are as much inter- 
ested in seeing a great museum in the making as in 
seeing it when it is “‘finished.’’ The soundness of — 
this belief is borne out by attendance figures. : 

Four hundred persons visited the Edison Institute 
the day it was opened—‘to see what Henry Ford 
has done with all that rusty, broken-down machinery 
and other old junk he has been collecting for years.’ 
Approximately half-a-million (7,765 one day) visited 
it in 1936 to see the same things—only now, as then, 
the broken-down machinery was no longer broken- 
down but functioning as well as ever, and the 

other old junk,’’ according to the experts—the 
collectors, antiquaries, scholars, historians and 
other writers of books and special articles for 
whom gradually it is becoming a Mecca—consti- — 
a oe largest and finest collection of Americana 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 
(Official Summary for the Council of the American Anthropological Association.) 


The plants and animals belonging to early periods ; 


of the earth’s history show that the forms have not 
remained the same for any length of time. The 
changes that have occurred are of such character 
that we are compelled to consider the later forms as 
descendants of older forms. 

No form of living being has remained the same 
through the ages. The evidence of past times is 
corroborated by the structural and developmental 
analogies observed in related forms, proofs of a 
gradual differentiation from common ancestral forms. 

The minute structure of all living matter is alike 
and shows that all organisms, from the lowest to the 
highest, must be considered as a unit. 

Man has succeeded in producing a variety of forms 
of domestic animals and cultivated plants which 
differ from their ancestors. Our success, aecom- 
plished in a very short period, indicates that in long 
periods nature will produce more fundamental 
changes. 

Man is part of the animal world. In all respects 
his anatomicai structure conforms to that of the rest 


of the animal world. His prénatal life closely 
psa that of the higher mammals. The same 
nfluences that control their development after birth 
control him and he responds in a like manner to the 
environment in which he is placed. 

Prehistoric archeologyjhas shown that, in the course 
of the ages, man has undergone great ‘changes in 
physical type and that ancient man differed from 
modern races, the more so the more ancient the 
remains. 

Local types of man have developed on every 
continent and their existence proves that changes 
in the heritable characteristics of racial groups are 
effected in the course of time. 

We must conclude that the bodily form of man as 
well as that of animals and plants has changed and is 
still changing, not in the course of centuries, but in 
long periods. 

The exact cause of changes in the form of organisms 
and the conditions under which they occur, as well as 
the causes making for stability, are still imperfectly 
known. The principle of change has been so well 
established that it should become the common 
property of mankind. 


THE DIVISIONS OF RACES OF MANKIND. 


All mankind, according to Prof. A. C, Haddon, 
Cambridge Univeristy ethnologist, can be divided into 
three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight hair. 
Most Americans of European origin are wavy haired. 

According to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator, Division of 
Physical Anthropology, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., three main human races 
are recognized to-day. which are: 1, the whites; 2, the 
yellow-browns; and 3, the blacks. 

Whites: The Mediterraneans, 
the Nordics. 

Yellow-browns: The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian. The last named race is now 
generally believed to have come originally from 
Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
descent. Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America may have crossed over 
from the South Seas, it is conjectured. 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
the Melanesian Negroes and Austrailans and the 
African Negroes. 

The late Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, American 
ethnologist, divides mankind into four chief groups— 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (negro) 
and American (Indian). In the Mongolian he in- 
cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgars (part), Turks, 
Cossacks, Japanese, Koreans, Kalmuks, Chinese, 
and Indo-Chinese. In the Caucasians were in- 
eluded ans, and Semites. In the Semites were 
included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrians. 

Ears grow longer, the nose a little longer and dis- 
tinctly broader, and the mouth widens, with the 


the Alpines and 


years, changing materially the appearance of the 
individual, according to Hrdlicka, who has taken 
measurements of thousands of men and women 
including white ‘‘old Americans,’’ Pueblo and 
other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. 

Among the white ‘‘old Americans,” both the nasal 
breadth and length increase with age, but the increase 

breadth somewhat exceeds that length. 

Aside from the factor of age, the nasal index, 
an important feature in racial studies, ‘in general is 
the product of diverse influences.” hief amo 
these is heredity, but also, in a marked degree, col 
heat and moisture. 

Among the Southwestern and Mexican Indians 
the tribes living in the hottest regions have the 
broadest noses, and those in the mountains the 
narrowest. The effects of age on the mouth, 
Hrdlicka points out, are even more marked than 
those on the nose. ‘This phenomenon is ob- 
served,” he said, ‘‘in both whites and Indians, also 
in other races, and in both sexes. It is of a pro- 
gressive nature from early life onward,” 

The first skull of the so-called Neanderthal Man was 
discovered in 1856 in Germany. In _ 1906 a whole 
graveyard of them was uncovered in Bohemia. The 
“Java’’ Man's bones were dug up in that country 
in 1891 and 1892. 

Parts of a skull were excavated at Piltdown, in 
Sussex County, England, in 1911 and from those and 
other bony fragments the ‘‘Piltdown Man” was built 
up. In 1928 the “Peking Man’ was found in the 
soil near that city, in China. Bones of the 
Magnon men were found in France. 


BRITAIN’S UNMARRIED RULERS. 


For the first time in nearly two centuries a bachelor 
King ascended the British throne, as Edward VIII, 
early in 1936. He was the fifth unmarried ruler since 
William the Conqueror was proclaimed King in 
1066. Three other Kings, William II, Edward V 
and Edward VI never married, and there was one 
unmarried Queen, Elizabeth. 

There have been eleven other Kings and two 


Queens who were unmarried when they acceded, 
but who afterward married. Victoria was the Queen 
to nm to rule unmarried, but no unmarried Prince 


ag foe King since George III was crowned 
in 1760. 

William II, the son of the Conqueror, was the 
first unmarried English ruler after the Norman 
conquest. He reigned from 1087 to 1100 and was 
oc sg aeratd killed by an arrow while hunting in 
Ne ‘orest. : 

Edward V, a lad of 13 years, was proclaimed King 
in 1483 on the death of his father, Edward IV. With 
his brother, Richard, Duke of York, he was im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London at the order of his 
uncle. Within a few weeks both the Princes were 
poe au — uncle usurped the throne and 
became Richar ° 

Edward VI, who reigned from 1547 to 1553, was 

he third bachelor King. He was the only son of 
Pew VIII and Jane Seymour and was 9 years old 
when his father died. He died at the age of 15 


years. ; 

His half-sister, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 

I and Anne Boleyn, who reigned from 1558 to 
1603, was England’s only unmarried Queen. 

Charles II, who was forced to leave England dur- 

ing the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and who 

ascended the throne in 1660, was a bachelor at the 


£ 


time of his aceession. Two years afterward he mar- 
ried Katherine of Braganza, daughter of King 
John IV of Portugal. 

The rulers who were unmarried when they came 
to the throne but who afterward took spouses were: 

Richard I, 1189 to 1199, married Berengaria, 
daughter of the King of Navarre, in 1191. 

Henry III, 1216 to 1272, married Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Provence, in 1230. 

Edward III, 1327 to 1377, married Philippa, 
daughter of the Count of Hainault, in 1329. 

Richard II, 1377 to 1399, married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Emperor Charles IV of Bohemia, in 1383. 

Henry V, 1413 to 1422, married Katherine, 
daughter of King Charles VI of France, in 1420. 

enry VI, 1422 to 1461, married Margaret, 
daughter of the Count of Anjou, in 1445. 

Edward IV, 1461-1483, married Elizabeth, widow 
of Sir John Grey, in 1464. . 

Henry VII, 1485 to 1509, married Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward IV, in 1486. 

Henry VIII, 1509 to 1547, two months after he 
came to the throne married Katherine of Aragon, 
daughter of King Ferdinand V of Spain. 

Charles II, 1660 to 1685, married Katherine of 
i daughter of King John IV of Portugal, 
in 1662. 

George III, who succeeded George II in 1760, was 
a bachelor. He, farried Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenbu n i 

Queen Mary, who succeeded her brother, King 


II of Spain, 
etoria succeeded her uncle, William IV, 
Albert of Saxe- 
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Practically every portion of the United States is 
-inhabited by poisonous serpents—although we 
might accord to a féw states in the northeastern 
corner of this far-fiang area the reputation of being 

“~ nearly or quite free of them. These are the states 

- of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. There 
are occasional reports of rattlesnakes in the southerly 
portion of Vermont. ; 

The northerly states to the westward are liberally 
‘inhabited by rattlers which extend their habitat 

_ well into Canada. This condition extends westward 
‘to the Pacific Coast. 
Our southeastern states, warmed by their con- 
tact with the Gulf Stream, with thick tangles of 
river swamps and humid coastal areas, harbor 
large numbers of poisonous serpents. 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico are very well 
supplied with rattlesnakes. 

‘he Pacific states also have large numbers of 
rattlers, while the interior states show ‘‘spotty’’ 
occurrence, abundant in some areas, moderately 
so_in others. 

‘Probably no area, however, is more abundantly 
_ supplied with venomous snakes than some portions 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 

Jersey and Pennsylvania, where the timber rattle- 
snake and copperhead infest the mountain ledges. 

The species of rattlesnakes vary’ in size from 
several that are not larger than the average striped 
snake, to the huge and formidable diamond-back, 
which attains a length of over eight feet and a cir- 
cumference of about twelve inches. 

Throughout the northeastern portion of the 
United States there is but a single abundant species 
_—the banded or timber rattlesnake, although in 
western New York a small rattler, the massasauga, 
- is occasionally found and becomes rather common 
in the eastern central states. 

The timber rattlesnake gives way on the eastern 
plains to a species of wide distribution—the prairie 
rattlesnake, which, in its varieties or races, extends 
‘westward throughout the Pacific region and into 
the southwest. 

In the eastern United States there is another 
Tattler, which ranges from about the central portion 
of North Carolina southward. This is the diminu- 
tive pygmy rattlesnake. 
The coastal areas of the southeast form the range 
of the diamond-back, which attains the greatest 
length of any rattlesnake and is one of the most 
formidable vipers of the world. The Mississippi 
alley is the western boundary of this deadly species, 
s place being taken in Texas, thence to eastern 
alifornia, by the big diamond-back of the arid 
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sluggish waterways of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Louisiana—also portions of 
adjoining states. 

The distribution of the copperhead is extensive. 
- It ranges from southern Massachusetts to northern 
‘Florida, westward to Oklahoma and Texas in the 
as ‘south, and to Illinois in the northerly portion. 
: a _In the southeastern states, thence along the 
United States-Mexican boundary, there are two 
small poisonous serpents of brilliant coloration 
ie 10wN as coral snakes, The common coral snake 
or harlequin snake occurs from southern North 
iy ec rene throughout Florida and the Gulf states, 
- penne a closely related species is found in the extreme 
- southwest. 

In concise terms, it may be said that there are 
four types of poisonous snakes in North America. 
One is the rattlesnake, distinguished by the caudal 


_ Interesting speculations as to the reasons for the 
decrease in the size of deciduous trees at Mammoth 
Cave, Ky., National Park, are engaging the atten- 
tion of the foresters of the National Park Service. 
__ Evidence that walnuts, yellow poplars, and 
chestnuts of half a century ago were much taller 
and larger in girth than mature trees now in the 

yicinity is provided by the remains of these patriarchs 
_ which lie where they fell when blown down. 
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THE POISONOUS SNAKES OF NORTH AMERICA - 
By Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator of Mammals and Reptiles, New York Zoological Park 


ARE OUR DECIDUOUS TREES SHRINKING? 
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appendage, another is the copperhead, of pale — 
brown crossed with bold chestnut blotches, the 
third is the water moccasin of dull olive or brown 
hues, while the fourth is the coral snake, ringed 
with scarlet, yellow and black. - 


TREATMENT OF SNAKE BITE. 


Through the formation of the Antivenin Institute 
of America, specific serum for the bites of rattle- 
snakes, moccasins and copperheads is being regu- 
larly produced in the United States. The action of 
this serum, injected into the person who has been 
bitten by a dangerous snake, is to neutralize the 
poison of the reptile. ‘ 

The bite of a copperhead is not ordinarily fatal, 
although it may be very serious. Serum may be 
injected as late as a day or even two days after the 
symptoms of great swelling have developed. It is 
far better, however, to inject it as soon as possible 
after the bite. 

A large specimen of the timber rattlesnake may 
inject enough poison to cause death within ten to 
twelve hours, and in a much shorter time if a vein is 
actually struck. The moccasin is equally dangerous. 

As the bite of a poisonous snake is actuallya ~~ 
simultaneous double injection by two hypodermic | 
teeth (the fangs) the measures to meet the emergency 
should be quick and positive. A ligature of some 
type should be bound a moderate distance above the 
bitten part, to prevent the poison being absorbed into 
the upper limb. A rubber ligature is best. 

With the absorption of the poison retarded, the 
fang wounds should be opened by an incision across 
them to a depth of three-eights of an inch for a 
large rattlesnake or a quarter of an inch for a copper- 
head. The incision should be made with care not to 
injure the delicate tissue covering a bone, or to cut ; 
into a blood vessel. If no cupping device is at hand, 
drainage should be induced by sucking the wound, 
there being practically no danger if the lips and. 
mouth are free from sores. After these immediate 
emergency measures for eliminating as much poison 
as possible, the serum should be administered. E 
+ ae of serum are accompanied by full directions - 
‘or use. ’ 

The ligature should beslacked off every ten minutes : 
or so, to induce bleeding at the wound. Ifnoserum — 
is available, the treatment of suction and the fre- ~ 
quent slacking of the ligature should be continued, . 
and additional drainage incisions, upward from the é 
injury, are necessary if the swelling greatly increases. 

It is well to wash the incision with a mild solution 
of permanganate of potassium crystals in pure water 
(enough to produce a pale amethyst hue), as this 
fluid will neutralize by oxidation what venom it may 
reach. The use of strong solutions of permanganate ‘ 
of potassium, however, is not only unwise but 
dangerous, as much tissue destruction accompanies j 
the use of this chemical at high strength. Later the ~- 
wounds should be covered with a wet dressing kept i 
saturated with a mild antiseptic solution. This not 
only rétards or prevents infection but induces I 
copious drainage through a discharge of quantities 
of serous fluids which &Ilways appear to be rushed to 
such .a poisoned area. 

A first-aid kit for the treatment of snake bite ~~ 
should contain several one-edged safety razor _ 
blades, a small bulb and cupping glass for flat sur- 
faces with additional attachment for round surfaces : 
like fingers, a roll of rubber ligature, a roll of bandage 
and serum. A few permanganate crystals may also 
be carried. 

The bite of a pit. viper rapidly develops unmis- 
takable symptoms. A burning pain is’ apparent 
within three to five minutes and within ten minutes 7 
there is a distinct swelling. This rapidly increases | 
and is usually followed, within half an hour or less, 
by profuse perspiration and ossly reflex vomiting. ; 

As Di from our native coral snakes are ex- 
tremely infrequent no antivenomous’serum has been 
specifically produced for the species in this country. 

heir venom is neurotoxic, like the Old World 
cobras, and serum for cobra bites would be the most 
practical neutralizing agent. The bite of a coral 
snake is attended with little swelling. The effect 
of the poison is to paralyze the muscles of respiration, 


Climatic changes during the past centur 
have had a direct bearing upon the cons Neuere 
decrease in the size of the trees, but a still more 
plausible cause is that attributed to impoverish- 
ment of the soil, due to annual fires. 

The fact that similar conditions have been found 
in the Shenandoah and Great Smoky. Mountains 
ies ee aS well “a8 in many other places 

e South, su: q 
peut pports the logic of this 
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Sporting Events of 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games of 1936. 
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1936, and Wecords. 


OF 1936, IN GERMANY. 


(The Olympic Games of 1940 are scheduled to be held at Tokyo, Japan.) 


The fourth Olympic Winter Games were held Feb. 
7-16, 1936, at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany, 
in the Bavarian Alps, 50 miles southwest of Munich. 
Over 800,000 persons paid to attend. 

The Olympic Summer Games (Eleventh Olympiad) 
took place on Aug. 1—16 at the Arena in the Reich 
Sports Grounds; 325 acres in area, newly built, on 
the western fringe of Berlin. There were seats for 
100,000 ‘spectators. The swimming stadium held 
18,000 onlookers. The rowing was at Grunau:; rifle 
shooting was at Wannsee; yachting on Kiel Bay. 
The attendance exceeded 1,500,000. 

Fire to light the Olympic Flame in the German 
Arena was carried nearly 2,000 miles by a relay of 
torch-bearers from the ancient seene of the games : 
at Olympia in Greece to Berlin. More than 3,000 | 
runners were required for this relay run through | 
Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia to Berlin. During the eleven 
days’ run, which began at Olympia at noon on July 
20, and ended on the afternoon of August 1, in the 


WINTER OLYMPIC 


Bobsledding. 
Four-Man—Switzerland (Pierre Musy, driver). 
*Two-Man—United States (Ivan Brown, driver; 

Alan Washbond, brake). ; 
Skating. 

Figure Skating—*Men—Karl Schafer, Austria; 
*Women—Miss Sonja Henie, Norway; Paris—Miss 
Maxi Herber and Ernst Baier, Germany. 

Speed Skating—500 meters—Ivar Ballangrud, 
Norway; Leo Freisinger, of Chicago, was third. 

1,500 meters—Charles Mathisen, Norway. 

5,000 meters—Ballangrud. 

10,000 meters—Ballangrud. 

Hockey. 

Great Britain; Canada, 2nd; United States, 3rd; 

Czechoslovakia, 4th; Germany, 5th. 


Olympia Stadium or German Arena, Olympic cele- 
brations were held in all capitals, with sporting dis- 
plays and references to the importance of the modern 
Olympic Games. 

The games and their setting constituted a splendid 
spectacle. Chancellor Hitler and other German 
high officials were on hand, and there was a succession 
of ceremonies and displays. 

The International Olympic Committee was es- 
tablished in Paris in 1894 by Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin, to ensure the regular celebration of the modern 
Olympic Games every four years; 48 countries are 
now represented on it. 

Avery Brundage was President of the 1936 Ameri- 
ean Olympic Committee. 

The games held have been: 1896, Athens; 1900, 
Paris; 1904, St. Louis; 1908, London; 1912, Stock- 
holm; 1916, none held; 1920, Antwerp; 1924, Paris; 
1928, Amsterdam; 1932, Los Angeles; 1936, Berlin. 

Olympic winter games were held: 1924, Chamonix; 
1928, St. Moritz; 1932, Lake Placid; 1936, Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. 


CHAMPIONS, 1936. 


Skiing. 

*Jumping—Birger Ruud, Norway—(75 mere 
246 ft.; (74.5 meters) 244 ft., 5 in. The best U. 8. 
jumps were Sverre Fredheim, 241 ft., 2 in.; Casper 
Oimoen, 237 ft., 10 in.; Roy Mikkelsen, 228 ft. 

Combined Downhill-Slalom—Franz Pfnuer, Ger- 


many. 
18-kilometer Cross Country—Erik Larsson, 
Sweden. 
80-kilometer Cross Country—Elis Viklund, 
Sweden. 


Combined 18-kilometer Cross Country and Jump 
—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway. 

40-kilometer Relay—Finland (Sulo Nurmela, 
Kiaes Karppinen, Matti Lahde and Kalle Jalkanen). 

Women’s Combined Downhill-Slalom—Miss Chris- 
tel Cranz, Germany. 

*Retained title. 


SUMMER OLYMPIC EVENTS. 


TRACK AND FIELD (MEN). 


Twelf ie eat Won bs J Owens, 
Trials, elft eat—Won by Jesse ens, 
United States: second, Sasaki, Japan, third, Almeida, 
Brazil. Time—0:10.3 (equals Olympic and world 
records). 

ae Em Second Heat—Won by Owens, 
United States; second, Haenni, Switzerland; third, 
Sir, Hungary; fourth, Grimbeek, South Africa; 
fifth, Yoshioka, Japan; sixth, Lindgren, Sweden. 
Time—0:10.2 (betters Olympic and world records 

210.3). 
Oa Berea First Heat—Won by Jesse Owens, 
United States, 0:10.4; second, Frank Wykoff, 
United States, 0:10.5; third, Hans Strandberg, 
, 0:10.5. y 
Sanat -woa by Owens, United States, 0:10.3 
(equals listed world and Olympic records); second, 
Metcalfe, United States, 0:10.4; third, Osendarp, 
Netherlands, 0:10.5. 
200-Meter Dash. 

Trials, Third Heat—Won by Jesse Owens, United 
States, 0:21.1 (betters Olympic record); second, 
Lee A creas. 0:21.6; third, Karl Neckerman, 

, 0:21.8. 
ero -finals, Third Heat—Won by Owens, 
United States, 0:21.1 (betters Olympic_ record); 


“second, MacPhee, Canada, 0:21.8; third, Grimbeek, 


hh Africa, 0:21.9. 

acts Second Heat—Won by Jesse Owens, 
United States, 0:21.3; second, Martin Osendarp, 
Wesperiauds, 0:21.5; third, Paul Haenni, Switzer- 

s21.6. " 
Se Wea by Owens, United States, 0:20.7; 
(betters world record around one turn and Olympie 
record); second, Robinson, United States, 0:21.1; 

third, Osendarp, Netherlands, 0:21.3. 
400-Meter Run. Ban's 5 
Won by Williams, United States, 0:46.5; secon 
Bro eat Britain, 0:46.7; third, LuValle, United 
es Gae8: fourth, Roberts, Great Britain; 


- 0:46.8: fifth, Kritz, Canada, 0:47.8; sixth, Loaring, 


anad 748.2. 
P os $00-Meter Run. 
Won by John Woodruff, Uni 


ted 1352.9; 
second, Mario Lanzi, Italy, 1:53.3; 


States, 
Phil 


third, 


Edwards, Canada. 1:53.6; fourth, Kazimierz Kuchar- 
ski, Poland, 1:53.8; fifth, Charles Hornbostel, United 
States, 1:54.6; sixth, Harry Williamson, United 


States, 1:55.8. 
1,500-Meter Run. 

Won by Jack Lovelock, New Zealand, 3:47.8 
(betters world and Olympie records); second, 
Glenn Cunningham, United States, 3:47.8; third, 
Luigi Beccali, Italy, 3:49.2; fourth, Archie San 
Romani, United States, 3:50; fifth, Phil Edwards, 
Canada, 3:50.4; sixth, John Cornes, Great Britain, 
3:51.4; seventh, Heinrich Schaumberg, Germany; 
eighth, Miklos Szabo,. Hungary, ninth, Gene Venzke, 
United States; tenth, Robert Goix, France; eleventh, 


Werner Boettcher, Germany; twelfth, Erie Ny, 
Sweden. 
5,000-Meter Run. . 
Won by Gunnar Hoeckart, Finland, 14:22.2 
(betters Olympic record); second, Lauri Lehtinen, 
Finland, 14:25.8; third, John Henry Jonsson, 
Sweden, 14:29.0; fourth, Kohei Murakoso, Japan, 
14:30.0: fifth, Jan Nojl, Poland, 15:33.4; sixth, 
Ilmari Salminen, Finland, 15:39.8. 
10,000-Meter Run. 
Won by Salminen, Finland, 30:15.4; second; 


30:20.2; fourth, Murakoso. 
Burns, Great Britain, 30:28.2; sixth, Zabala, Argen- 
tina, 31:22. American performances: eigh: 


it th, Don 
Lash, 31:39.4; sixteenth, Eino Pentti, 32:23; eight- 


eenth, Stanley Wudyka, untimed. 


Marathon. : ~ 
Won by Kitei Son, Japan, 2 hours, 29 minutes, 
19.2 seconds (betters Olympic record); second, 
Ernest Harper, Great Britain, 2:31:23.1; third, 
ryu Nan, Japan, 2:31:42; fourth, Erkki Tamila, 
Finland, 2:32:45; fifth, Vaino Muinonen, Finjand, 
2:33:46; sixth, Johnannes Coleman, South ca, 

* 


2:36.17. . 
400-Meter Relay. 
Won by United States (Jesse Owens, 


Metcalfe, Foy Draper, Frank Wykoff), 0:39.8 


; ic and world records); second, Italy — 
(betters Olymp’ eo) = mee 


deat Mariani, GianniCaldana, E 


mnelli), 0:41.1; third, Germany (Wilhelm Leichum, 


Erich Borchmeyer, Erwin Gillmeister, Gerd Horn- 


Ralph — 


2 ee ee a 


berger), 0:41.2; fourth, Argentina, 0:42.2; fifth, 
Canada, 0:42.7. (Netherlands finished third, but 
was disqualified, dropping baton near finish.) 


z 1,600-Meter Relay. 
~ Won by Great Britain (Frederick Wolff, Godfrey 
_ Rampling, William Roberts, A. G. K. Brown), 
3:09; second, United States (Harold Cagle, Bab 
- Young,. Eddie O’Brien, Al Fitch), 3:11; third, 
Germany (Helmut Hamann, Friedrich von Stulp- 
nagel, Harry Voigt, Rudolf Harbig), 3:11.8; fourth, 
— Canada, 3:12.8; fifth, Sweden, 3:13; sixth, Hungary, 
314.8 


110-Meter Hurdles. 

‘Won by Towns, United States, 0:14.2; second, 
Finlay, Great Britain, 0:14.4; third, Pollard, United 
States, 0:14.4. 
= 400-Meter Hurdles. 

Won by Hardin, United States, 0:52.4; second, 
Loaring, Canada, 0:52.7; third, White, Philippines, 
0:52.8; fourth, Patterson, United States, 0:53; 
fifth, Padilha, Brazil, 0:54; sixth, Mantikas, Greece, 
0:54,2. A 
: 3,.000-Meter Steeplechase. 

‘Won by Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland, 9:03.8 

(betters Olympic record); second, Kaarlo Touminen, 
Finland, 9:06.8; third, Alfred Dompert, Germany, 
 9:07.2; fourth, Marti Matilainen, Finland, 9:09; 
fifth, Harold Manning. United States, 9:11.2; 
sixth, Axel Larsson, Sweden, 9:16.6; seventh, Wolde- 
‘mars Wihtols, Latvia; eighth, Glen Dawson, United 
States; ninth, Willy Heyn, Germany; tenth, Joe 

McCluskey, United States. 

yy 50,000-Meter Walk. 
| Won by Harold Whitlock, Great Britain, 4:30:41.4; 
second, Arthur-Tell Schwab, Switzerland, 4 109.2; 
third, Adalberts Bubenko, Latvia, 4:32:42.2; fourth, 
Jaroslav Stork, Czechoslovakia, 4:34:00.2; fifth, 


| Edgar Brunn, Norway, 4:34:53.2; , Fritz 
Fritz Bleiweiss, Germany, 4:36:48. 
Pe he Shot-Put. 


---—~-'Won by Woellke, Germany, 16.20 meters (53 feet, 
_ 1 13/16 inches) (betters Olympic record), second, 
Baerlund, Finland, 16.12 meters (52 feet, 10 21/32 
inches); third, Stoeck, Germany, 15.66 meters (51 
, 4 35/64 inches); fourth, Sam Francis, United 
States, 15.45 meters (50 feet, 8 9/32 inches); fifth, 
Jack Torrance, United States, 15.38 meters (50 feet, 
17/32 inches); sixth, Dimitri Zaitz, United States, 
32 meters (50 feet, 3 5/32 inches). 
} Discus Throw. 
on by Kenneth Carpenter, United States, 
; meters (165 feet, 7 29/64 inches) (betters 
mpice record); second, Gordon Dunn, United 
Ss, 49.36 meters (161 feet, 11 11/32 inches); 
, Giorgio Oberweger, Italy, 49.23 meters (161 
6 7/32 inches); fourth, Reidar Sorlie, Norway, 
7 meters (160 feet, 7/64+inch); fifth, Willi 
; ehroeder, Germany, 47.93 meters (157 feet, 3 1/32 
_ inches); sixth, Nicolas Syllas, Greece, 47.75 meters 
(156 feet, 7 61/64 inches). 
jl 4 Javelin Throw. 
_-Won by Gerhard Stoeck, Germany, 71.84 meters 
(235 feet, 8 13/32 inches); second, Yro NikkKanen, 
‘nland, 70.77 meters (232 feet, 2 17/64 inches): 
hird, Kaarlo Toivonen, Finland, 70.72 meters (232 
eet, 19/64 inch); fourth, Alfons Atterwall, Sweden, 
69.20 meters (227 feet, 15/32 inch); fifth, Matti 
rvinen, Finland, 69.18 meters (226 feet, 11 11/16 
ches); sixth, Alton Terry, United States, 67.15 
(220 feet, 3 34 inches). 
’ Hammer Throw. 
m by Karl Hein, Germany, 56.49 meters (185 
4 1/16 inches), (betters Olympic record); 
Erwin Blask, Germany, 55.04 meters (180 
fer th » 31/32 imches); third, Oskar Warngard, 
_ Sweden, 54.83 meters (179 feet, 10 45/64 inches); 
' fourth, Alfons Koutonen, Finland, 51.90 meters 
70 feet, 3 11/32 inches); fifth, Bill Rowe, United 
ates, 51.66 meters (169 feet, 5 47/64 ‘inches); 
sh, Donald Favor, United States, 51.01 meters 
set, 4 11/16 inches). 


feet, 


7 High Jump. 
_ Won by Cornelius Johnson, United States, 2.03 
Ysheters (6 feet, 7/15/16 inches), (betters Olympic 
_ record); triple tie for second among Dave Albritton 

. Delos Thurber, United States, and Kaveni 


Pole Vault. 

Won by Earle Meadows, United States, 4.35 4 
meters (14 feet, 2 15/16 inches), (betters Olympic 
record); tie for second among Shuhe Nishida and 
Sueo Oye, Japan, and Bill Sefton, United States, 7 
4.25 meters (13 feet, 11 inches), (Nishida and Oye 
defeated Sefton in the vault-off for second and third’ 
places); fifth, Bill Graber, United States, 4.15 meters. 
(13 feet, 7 1/16 inches); tied for sixth, Josef Haunz- ; 
wickel and Alfred Proksch, Austria; Donilo Inno- 
centi, Italy; Kiyoshi Adachi, Japan; Wilhelm . 
Szanajder, Poland; Sylvanus Apps, Canada; Bo ; 
Ljungberg, Sweden; Victor Zsuffka and Peter : 
Bacsalmasi, Hungary; Jan Koreis, Czechoslovakia, 
and Frederick Webster, Great Britain, 4:00 Meters 
(13 feet, 1 5/32 inches). , 

Hop, Step and Jump. 5 ’ 

Won by Naoto Tajima, Japan, 16 meters (52 . 
feet, 5 15/16 inches), (betters world and Olympie ia 
records); second, Masao Harada, Japan, 15.6 
meters (51 feet, 3 35/64 inches); third, Jack Metcalfe, 
Australia, 15.50 meters (50 feet, 104% inches); 
fourth, Heinz Woellner, Germany, 15.27 meters 
(50 feet, 1 3/16 inches); fifth, Roland Romero, 
United States, 15.08 meters (49 feet, 55 23/32 inches); 
sixth, Kenkichi, Oshima, Japan, 15.07 meters (49 
feet, 5 5/16 inches). 

DECATHLON 

100-Meter-Dash—best time, 0:10.9 in fifth heat, 
by Bob Clark, United States. Glen Morris’ time, in 
ninth heat, was 0:11.1. 


Broad Jump. : 

Won by Clark, United States, 7.62 meters (25 q 
feet); second, Parker, United States, 7.35 meters 
(24 feet, 13 inches); third, Plawezyk, Poland, 7.12 
meters (23 feet, 45/16 inches); fourth, Buhl, Switzer- 
land, 7.04 meters (23 feet, 25/32 inch); fifth, Morris, 
Uni.ed States, 6.97 meters (22 feet, 10 13/32 inches); 
sixth, Huber, Germany, 6.89 meters (22 feet, 7 17/64 
inches); seventh, Tolamo, Finland, 6.84 meters 
(22 feet, 5 19-64 inches); eighth, Bacsalmasi, Hun- 
gary, 6.78 meters (22 feet, 2 59-64 inches); ninth, 
Jarvinen, Finland, 6.69 meters (21 feet, 11 25/64 
inches); tenth, Brasser, Netherlands, 6.69 meters 
(21 feet, 11 25/64 inches). 

Shot-Put. 

Won by Morris, United States, 14.10 meters 
(46 feet, 2 33/64 inches); second, Csanyi, Hungary, 
14 meters (45 feet, 11 13/64 inches); third, Dimsa, 
Latvia, 13.66 meters (44 feet, 9 13/16 inches); 
fourth, Bexell, Sweden, 13.54 meters (44 feet, 
5 3/16 inches); fifth, Jarvinen, Finland, 13.53 meters 
(44 feet, 4 11/16 inches); sixth, Parker, United 
States, 13.52 meters (44 feet, 4 19/64 inches); 
seventh, Bonnet, Germany, 1350 meters (44 feet, 
3 33/64 inches); eighth, Brasser, Netherlands, 13.49 
meters (44 feet, 344 inches); ninth, Buehrer, Switzer- 
land, 13.25 meters (43 feet, 5 43/64 inches); tenth, 
Natvig, Norway, 12.89 meters (42 feet, 334 inches). 


wea High Jump. 

on by Brasser, Netherlands, 1.90 meters (6 feet, 
2 13/16 inches); tied for second, Plawezyk, one 
Natvig, Norway, and Morris, United States, 1.85 
meters (6 feet, 27/32 inch); tied for fifth, Guehl, 
Switzerland, Parker, United States, and Clark, 
United States, 1.80 meters (5 feet, 10% inches). 


Discus Throw. 

Won by Glenn Morris, United States, 43.02 
meters (141 feet, 47/64 inch); second, Armin Guhl, 
Switzerland, 40.97 meters (1384 feet, 2 57/64 inches): 
third, Peter Bacsalmasi, Hungary, 39.64 meters (130 
feet, 43/64 inch); fourth, Edward Natvig, Norway, 
39.60 meters (129 feet, 11 3/32 inches); fifth, Rein- 
dert Brasser, Netherlands, 39.45 meters (129 feet, 
4 3/16 inches); sixth, Bob Clark, United States, 
39.39 meters (129 feet, 2 53/64 inches): seventh, 
Helmut Bonnet, Germany, 39.16 meters (128 feet, 
5 49/64 inches); eighth, Jack Parker, United States, 
39.11 meters (128 feet, 3 51/64 inches); ninth, Karl 
EN een Beene ae re ieee 4 49/64 

hes); tenth, Ss Reinikka, and, 38.61 me 
(126 feet, 8 7/64 inches). = 


es Pole Vault. 2 
e for first between Bacsalmasi, Hungary, and 
Reinikka, Finland, each 3.90 meters 2. feet, — 
9 9/16 inches); third, Huber, Germany, 3.80 meters _ 
(12 feet, 55 inches); tie for fourth among Clark, 
United States; Bexell, Sweden; Plawezyk, Poland; © 
Doitscheff, Bulgaria; Csanyi, Hungary, and Natvig, | 


ee 


en 


— 


‘ 


ee 


i ae — 


Norway, each 3.70 meters (12 feet, 1 11/16 inches) ; 


_ tie for tenth between Bonnet, Germany, and Daellen. 


_ Worst, 36.69 meters 


- meters 


bach, Switzerland, each 3.60 meters (il feet, 9 2/3 
inches); tie for twelfth between Morris and Parker, 
ees States, each 3.50 meters (11 feet, 5 13/16 


Final Point Standing. 

Morris, United States, 7,900 points (new Olympic 
and world record); second, Clark, United States, 
7,601; third, Parker, United States, 7,275; fourth, 
Huber, Germany, 7,097; fifth, Brasser, Netherlands, 
7,046; sixth, Guhl, Switzerland, 7,033; seventh, 
Bexell, Sweden, 7,024; eighth, Bonnet, Germany, 
6,939; ninth, Plawezyk, Poland, 6,871; tenth, 
Natvig, Norway, 6,759. 


TRACK AND FIELD (WOMEN). 


100-Meter Dash 
Won by Helen Stephens, United States, 0:11.5 
(betters Olympic record); second, Stella Walsh, 
Poland, 0:11.7; third, Kathe Krauss, Germany, 
0:11.9; fourth, Marie Dollinger, Germany; fifth, 
Annette Rogers, United States; sixth, Emmy Albus, 


Germany. 
80-Meter Hurdles. 

Won by Tresbisonda Valla, Italy, 0:11.7 (betters 
Olympic record); second, Anny Steuer, Germany, 
0:11.7; third, Betty_Taylor, Canada, 0:11.7; fourth, 
Claudia Testoni, Italy, 0:11.7; fifth, Catharina 
Braaketer, Netherlands; sixth, Doris Eckert, 


Germany. 
400-Meter Relay 

Won by United States (Harriett Bland, Annette 
Rogers, Betty Robinson, Helen Stephens), 0:46.9 
(betters Olympie record); second, Great Britain 
(Bileen Hiscock, Violet Olney, Audrey Brown, Bar- 
bara Burke), 0:47.6; third, Canada (Dorothy Brook- 

haw, ildred Dolson, Hilda Cameron, Aileen 

eagher), 0:47.8; fourth, Italy, 0:48.7; fifth, 

Netherlands, 0:48.8. (Germany lost baton on last 
exchange and did not finish.) 
High Jump. 

Tie for first place at 1.60 meters (5 feet, 3 inches) 
among Ibolya Csak, Hungary; Dorothy Odam, 
Great Britain, and Elfriede Kaun, Germany (Ibolya 
Csak won jump-off at 1.62 meters (5 feet, 3 25/32 
inches); Dorothy Odam defeated Elfriede Kaun for 
second place); tie for fourth between Dora Ratjen, 
Germany, and Marguerite Nicolas, France, 1,55 
meters (5 feet, 2 13/64 inches); tie for sixth among 
Annette Rogers, United States; Doris Carter, 
Australia, and Francina Koen, Netherlands, 1.55 
meters (5 feet, 1 1/32 inches). Kathlyn Kelly and 
Alice Arden, Unit States, eliminated at 1.50 
meters (4 feet, 11 1/16 inches). 

fielsehe oe eg sr eran 
Won by Hilde cher, Germany, 45. meters 
(148 Me 4 2 25/32 inches) (betters Olympic record); 
second, Louise Krueger, Germany, 43.29 meters 
(142 feet, 3 inch); third, Arja Kwasniewska, 
Poland, 41.80 meters (137 feet, 1% inches); fourth, 
Hermine Bouma, Austria, 41.66 (136 feet, 8 5/16 
inches); fifth, Sadalko Yamamoto, Japan, 41.45 
(135 feet, 11 59/64 inches); sixth, Lydia Eberhardt, 
Germany, 41.37 (135 feet, 8 49/64 inches). American 
ee ae tort ghar bi Megge rye 
ters (122 feet, ches); tenth, a 
ti a : (120 feet, 4° 33/64 inches); 


thirteenth, Betty Burch, 28.84 meters (94 feet, 
ches). 
ae ‘ Discus Throw. 
Won by Gisela Mauermayer, Germany, 47.63 


156 feet, 3%¢ inches) (betters Olympic 
record) ; ea, Jadwiga Wajsowna, Poland, 46.22 
meters (151 feet, 7 33/32 inches); third, Paula 
Mollenhauer, Germany, 39.80 meters (130 feet, 
6 31/32 inches); fourth, Ko Nakamura, Japan, 
38.24 meters (125 feet, 5 15/16 inches); fifth, Hide 


hima, Japan, 37.35 meters (122 feet, 634 
Manes, " h, Birgit Lundstrom, Sweden, 35.82 
Meters (117 feet, 6 17/64 inches). 

WEIGHT-LIFTING. 
Featherweight. 


_* won by Anthony Terlazzo, United States. 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games of 1936. 
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Lightweight. 
Won by Mohammed Ahmed Mesbach, Hgypt. 


Ww. Middleweight. 

on by Khadr El Touni, Egypt, 813.75 pounds; 
Rudolf Ismayr, Germany, 740.25 pounds, pendnd 
Adolf Wagner, Germany, 740.25 pounds, third, 
American performances: Stanley Kratkowski, fifth; 
Walter Good, fourteenth. 


Light-Heavyweight. 


Won by Louis Hostin, France, 782.25 pounds; 


second, Hugen Deutsch, Germany, 766.5 pounds; 
third, Ibrahim Waslf, Egypt, 756 pounds. Amer- 
ican performances: William Good, 735 pounds, 
seventh; John Miller, 729.75 pounds, ninth. 


Heavyweight. 


Won by Joseph Menger, Germany, 861 pounds; 
Vaclay Psenicka, Czechoslovakia, 856 pounds, 
second; Arnold Luhaaar, Estonia, 840 junds, 
third. American performances; John rimek, 


ninth; David Mayor, twelfth. 
MODERN PENTATHLON. 
5,000-Meter Cross-Country Ride. 

Won by Silvano Abba, Italy, 9:02.5; Colonel 
Raoul Mollet, Belgium, and Gotthardt Handrick, 
Germany, tied for second, 9:09.6; Edouard Dele- 
court, Belgium, fourth, 9:13; Ritter Orban, Hun- 
gary, fifth, 9:13.3; Luis Casillas Rodriguez, Mexico, 
sixth, 9:16; Hans Baumann, Switzerland, seventh, 
9:24.4; Alfred Starbird, United States, and Sven 
Thofelt, Sweden, tied for eighth, 9:27.9; Ebbe 
Gyllenstierna, Sweden, tenth. Other American 
performances: . Lieutenant Charles Leonard, six- 
teenth, 9:47; Lieutenant Frederick Weber, twenty- 


third, 10:19. 
Pistol Shooting. — 

Won by Charles F. Leonard, Jr., United States, 
200; Lieut. Fred _R. Weber, United States, 194, 
second; Bartha, Hungary, and Gotthardt Hand- 
rick, Germany, 192, tied for third; Ceccarelli, 
Italy, and Svan Trovelt, Sweden, 190, tied for fifth; 
Grundbacher, Switzerland; Chretien, France, and 
Von Boisman, Sweden, 189, tied for seventh; Abba, 
Italy, 188, tenth; Alfred D. Starbird, United States, 
181, twenty-third. 

300-Meter Swim. 

Won by Kemp, Germany, 4:15.4; Orban, Hun- 
gary, 4:23.4, second; Thofelt, Sweden, 4:34.9, third; 
Bramfield, Germany, 4:36, fourth; Guth, Austria, 
4:39.2, fifth; Charles F. Leonard, Jr., United States, 
4:40.9, sixth; Gyllenstierna, Sweden, 4:41.2, seventh; 
Kiviperae, Finland, 4:51.5, eighth; Gotthardt 
pa Aa Niel 4:51.7, ninth; Blalas, Hungary, 

759, tenth. 


4,000-Meter Cross-Country Run. .- 

Won by Leban, Austria, 13:17.4; - second, 
Hietala, Finland, 13325.3; third, Wiss, Switzerland, 
13:45.7; fourth, Legard, Great Britain, 13:51.1; 
fifth, Silvano Abba, Italy, 14:11.2; sixth, Mac- 
Dougall, Great Britain, 14:15.3; tied_for seventh, 
Charles Leonard and Alfred Starbird, United States, 
14:15.8; other American performances: Lieutenant 
Fred R. Weber, 14:56.2, tied for eighteenth. 


Final Standing—Individual. 
Won by Gotthardt Handrick, Germany, e 
points; second, Leonard, United States, 39.5; 
third, Abba, Italy, 45.5; fourth, Sven Thofelt, 
Sweden, 47; fifth, Ritter Orban, Germany, 55.5. 
Other American performances: Starbird, 67.5, 
seventh; Weber, 79, ninth. 
Polo. 
Won by Argentina team. 
CYCLING. 


4,000-Meter Pursuit Race. 

Won by France, 4:45; second, Italy, 4:51; third, 

Great Britain, 4:52.6. 
1,000-Meter Standing Start. 

Won by A. G. Vliet, Netherlands, 1:12; second, 
Georgot, France, 1:12.8; third, Karsch, Germany, 
13.85 tenth, Albert Sellinger, United States, 
1:15. 


i 2,000-Meter Tandem, 


Won by Ihle-Lorenz, Germany; second, Leene- 


Ooms, Netherlands; third, Georgot-Maton, France. 
(American team eliminated in the quarter-finals.) 


100-Kilometer Road aes . 7 

n by Charpentier, France, 2:33.05; second, 

i eebia: ” eauee 2:33:05.2; third, Nievergelt, 

Switzerland, 2:33:05.8; fourth, Scheller, Germany, 

2:33.06: fifth, Holland, Great Britain, 2:33:06.1; 
sixth, Dongebray, France, 2:33:06.2. 

Team ranking: Won by France; second, Switzer- 

land; third, Belgium; fourth, Italy; fifth, Austria. 


gers SEN ae tee ge oe 
816 | ‘Sporting Event 


if 


‘Field Hockey. 
Satadin, 8; Germany, 1. 

' Soccer. 
Italy, 2: Austria, 1. 


SWIMMING (MEN). 


i 100-Meter Free Style. 
Won by Ferene Csik, Hungary, 0:57.6 (betters 
i Olympic record); second, Masanora Yusa, Japan, 
; 0:57.9; third, Shigeo Arai, Japan, 0:58; fourth, 
; ‘Shoji’ Taguchi, Japan, 0:58.8; ‘fifth, ' Helmut 
_Fischer, Germany, 0:59.3; sixth, Peter Fick, United 
_ tates, 0:59.7; seventh, Art Lindegren, United 
pa. States, 0:59.9. 
100-Meter Back-Stroke, 
, ‘Won by Adolf Kiefer, United States, 
~~. (betters Olympic and world records); second, 
piri Al Vande Weghe, United States, 1:07.7; third, 
- ‘Masaji Kiyokawa, Japan, 1:08.4; fourth, Taylor 
Drysdale, United States, 1:09.4; fifth, Kuchi, 
Yoshida, Japan; sixth, Yashuhico, Kojima, Japan, 
ie ol Sh OLAS seventh, Percival Oliver, Australia. 


ens <3 200-Meter Breast Stroke. 
Won by Detsuo Hamuro, Japan, 2:42.5 (betters 
Olympic and world records); second, Sietas, Ger- 
’ Inany, 2:42.9; third, Reizo Koike, Japan, 2: 144.2; 
' fourth, John ‘Higgins, United States, 2:45.2; fifth, 
Pears on Japan, 2:47.6; sixth, Joachim Balke. 
, ippines, 3 2:47.8; seventh, Teofilo Ildefonzo, Phil- 
ippines, 2:51.1. 


1:05.9 


Dy 400-Meter Free-Style. 
‘Won by Jack Medica, United States, 4:44.5 
(betters Olympic record); second, Shumpei Uto, 
ea Japan, 4:45.6; third, Shozo Makino, Japan, 4:48. ds 
fourth, Ralph Flanagan, United ‘States, 4:52.7: 
ee Hiroshi Negami, Japan, 4:53.6; sixth, Jean 

“ Taris, France, 4:53.8; seventh, Bob Leivers, Great 
he Raage 5:00.9. 
1,500-Meter Free tiny 


800-Meter Relay 
by Japan (Yusa, Saree Taguchi, Arai), 
fie world and Olympic record); second, 
States (Flanagan, Macionis, Wolf, Medica), 
“third, Hungary, 9:12.4; ‘fourth, France, 
fth, (Germany, ie 19; sixth, Gren table 


; Springboard Diving. 
“Won by Dick Degener, United States, 163.57 
; second, Marshall’ Wayne, United States, 
third, "Al Greene, United States, 146.29; 
ourth, Shibahara, Japan, 144.92; fifth, Weiss, 
yermany, 141.24; sixth, Esser, Germany. 137.99: 
sev mth, Mahraun, Germany, 134. 61; eighth, Koya- 
nagi, Japan, 133. 07. 


3 ‘Platform Diving. 
Won by Marshall Wayne, United States, 113. 58; 
cond, Elbert Root, United States, 110. 60; third, 


Germany, 110.15; fifth, Frank Kurtz, United 
_ 108. 61; sixth, Tsuneo Shibahara, Japan, 


SWIMMING (WOMEN). 


\ 100-Meter Free Style. 
y 81 Rita pes Ogre eess 1:05. 


Netherlands, 1:08.1 
nited States, 1 :08.4; sev- 
th Katherine Rawis, United States, 1:08.7. 


100-Meter Back Stroke. 

ie ‘by Dina Senff, Netherlands, 1:18.9: apy 

ita Mastenbroek, ‘Netherlands,’ 1:19. 2: thir 
Allee Bridges, United States, 1:19.4; fourth, Raith 
a nited States, 1:19. 6; fifth, Tove Bruun- 
Denmark, 1:20.4; sixth, Lorna Frampton, 
‘Great. “Britain, 1:20, 6; seventh, : Phyllis. Harding, 
peat Britain, 1:21.5, ° (Mrs. Eleanor Holm Jarret, 
e American earn was dropped from the contest 
unt of alleged breach of training regulations, 
Seecoeete: on the way over js New York.) 


n | 


i Hoelzner, Germany, 
Netherlands, 3 109.5; sixth, 


| States was tenth with 96.) 


ie 2 Storey, Bar Britain, 
Kastein, Netherlands, 3:12.8 
400-Meter Free Styl 
Won by Rita Mastenbroek, Netherlands, 5: 26.4 
(betters Ovens record); second, Ragnhild. Mon 
Denmark, 5:27.5; third, Lenore Kight Win 
United States, no time given; fourth, Mary Lou 
Petty, United States, 5:32.2; fifth, Azevedo Cou- 
tinho, Brazil, 5:35.2; sixth, Kazue Kojima, Japan. 


400-Meter Relay. 
Won by Netherlands (Selbach, Wagner, den 
Ouden, Mastenbroek), 4:36 (betters Olympic rec- 
ord); second, Germany (Halbsguth, Lohmer, 
Schmitz, Arendt), 4:36.8; third, United States 
(Katherine Rawls, Bernice Lapp, Mavis Freeman, ‘ 
Olive McKean), 4:40.2; tied for fourth, Hungary 
and Canada, each 4:48; sixth, Great Britain, 4:51; 
seventh, Denmark, untimed. 
Springboard Diving. 

Won by Marjorie Gestring, United States, 89.28 
points; second, Katherine Rawls, United States, 
88.35; third, Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United 
States, 82. 36; fourth, Gerda Daumerland, Ger- 
many, 78.27. 


—e 


Platform Diving. 

Won by Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States, 
33.93 points; second, Velma Dunn, United States, 
33.63; third, Kaethe Koehler, Germany, 33.43; 
fourth, Reiko Osawa, Japan, 32.53; fifth, Cornelia 
Gilissen, United States, 30.53; sixth, Fusako Kono, 
Japan, 30.24. 


ee es ee 


BOXING. 


Flyweight. 
Final—Kaiser, Germany, defeated Matta, Italy- 
Third-Place Bout—Lou Laurie, United States, 
won by default from Carlomagno, Argentina. 
Bantamweight. 
Final—Sergo, Italy, defeated Jackie Wilson, 
United States. 


Third-Place Bout—Ortiz, Mexico, defeated Seder- 

berg, Sweden. 
Featherweight. 

Final—Casanova, Argentina, defeated Caterall, 
South Africa. 

Third-Place Bout—Miner, defeated 
Frigyes, Hungary. 
Lightweight. 

Hungary, defeated Stepulov, 


Germany, 


Final—Harangl, 
Estonia. 

Third-Piace Bout—Agren, Sweden, won by de- 
fault from Kops, Denmark. 

Welterweisht. 

Final—Suvio, Finland, defeated Murach, Ger- 
many . 
Third-Place Bout—Petersen, Denmark, defeated 


Tritz, France. 
Middleweight. : 
lee aaa co France, defeated Tiller, Nor- 


wethird-Place Bout—villareal, Argentina, won by 4 
default from Chmielewski, Poland. 

Light Heavyweight. - 
Final—Michalot, France, defeated Vogt, Germany. ~ 
Third-Place Bout—Risiglione, Argentina, won by 

default from Leibbrandt, South Africa. 
Heavyweight. 
mee Germany, defeated Lovell, Argen- 


Third-Place Bout—Nielsen, Norway, 
default from Nagy, Hungary. 


WATER POLO. - 


Final Round Robin. 
Hungary, 5; France, 0. Germany, 4; Belgium, 1 
¥6 oe Final Standings. 
on ungary; second, German thir 
Belgium; fourth, France; fifth, letiieclntia: asin, 
Austria; seventh, Sweden; eighth, Great Britain: 


YACHTING. 


Won by Chil ayers 18s ani 

on_by e second, Austria, 1:2 

third, France, 1:27.53; tied for fourth, Nethorianes > 

and Hungary, 1:27. 58; sixth, United States, 1:28.01. _ 
Final Point Standing—Netherlands, 163: Ger- 

many, 153; Great Britain, 131; Chile, 130. _ @nited 


Le ee ee ee 


won by 


j 
q 
; 
: 
1 
1 


Won ley! Genmeny ieee A 
many, secon Fr 

1:44.61; third, Netherlands 1:46 47° fouumn, Sanco, 

1:47.03; fifth,’ Turkey, 1:47.39: sixth, Great Brit ae 


“Wolang! 3 Ge creat rial 58. 56: nit te 


Sie ding—Ger 
ted st oe Netherlands, 63; Great Britain, 38: 
: gon Class. 


Wo ‘on: by Great Britain, 67 points; second, Nor- 
way, 66; third, Sweden, 62; fourth, ‘Argentina, 52; 
’ fifth, Italy, 50; sixth, Germany, 49.' (United States 
was ninth with 37.) 


Eight-Meter Class. 

Won by Italy, 55; second, Norway, 53 (won 
sail-off with Germany); third, Germany, 53; fourth, 
Sweden, 51; fifth, Finland, 37. (United States was 
tenth with 20.) 

ROWING. 


Single Sculls. 

Won by Gustav Schaefer, Germany, 
second, Hasenoehri, Austria, 8:25.8; third, Daniel 
Barrow, Jr., United States, 8:28: fourth,’ Charlie 
Campbell, Canada, 8:35; fifth, E. Rufii,’ Switzer- 
land, 8:38.9; sixth, Giorgio, Argentina, 8:57.5. 

: Double Sculls. 

Won by Great Britain, 7:20.8; second, Germany, 
7:26,2; third, Poland, 7:36.2; fourth, France, 7:42.3: 
fifth, United States, 7:44.8: sixth, Australia, 7:45.1. 


, Pairs Without Coxswain. 


“ 


: 


8:21.5; 


- - Won by Germany, 8:16.1; second, Meruncate 
8:19.2; third, Argentina, 8:23; fourth, H 
8:25.7; fifth, Switzerland, 8:33.0; sixth, P: ty 


Pairs With Coxswain. 
_ Won by Germany, 8:36.9; second, Italy, 8:49.7; 
third, Prange, 8:54; fourth, Denmark, 8:55.8; fifth, 
_ Switzerland, 9:10.9; sixth, Yugoslavia, 9:19.4. 


Fours With Coxswain. 
oS by Germany, 7:16.2; second, Switzerland, 
; third, France, 7:33.3; fourth, Netherlands, 
fifth, Hungary, 7:35.6; sixth, Denmark, 


Fours Without Coxswain. 
_Won by Germany, 7:01.8; second, Great Britain, 
; third, Switzerland, 7: 6; fourth, Italy, 
fifth, Austria, 7:20.5; sixth, ark, 


Eight-Oared Shells. 

3 Won by United States (University of Washington). 
_6:25.4; second, Italy, 6:26; third, Germany, 6;26.4; 
fourth, Great Britain, 6:30.1; fifth, 

. 6:30.3; sixth, Switzerland, 6:35.8. 


CANOEING—1,000 Meter. 


Canadian Doubles. 
Won by Czechoslovakia, 4:50.1; second, Austria, 
4:53.8: third, Canada, 4:56.7; fourth, Germany, 
5:00.2; fifth, United States, 5:14.0. 
Kayak Singles. 
Won by Hradetzky, Austria, 4:22.9; 
merer, Germany, 4:25.6; third, Kraaier, 
Netherlands, 4:35.1; fourth, Ernest Riedel, United 
States, 38.6; fifth, Rangquist, Sweden, 4:39.5: 
sixth, Eberhard, Germany, 4:41.2. 


, Kayak Doubles. 
- Won by Austria, 4:03.8; second, Germany, 
4:08.9; third, Netherlands, 4: 12.8; fourth, Czecho- 
lovakia, 4:15.2; fifth, Switzerland, 4:22.8; sixth, 
‘ lanada, 4:24.5 (Americans eliminated in "prelim- 
aries.) 


Canadian ecet : d, Karlik, 
Won by Amyot, C: ia, 5: secon 
Rae 5:36.9; third, Koschik, Germany 
339.0; fourth, Neumueller, Austria, 5:47.2 Attn, 
Walter Hasenfus, United States, 6:02.06; sixth, 
‘Treinen, Luxemburg, 7:31.5. 


WRESTLING—Catch-As-Catch-Can. 
Bantamweight. 


P Oedon Zombory, Hungary; second, Ross 
eae Waived States; third, ve tonesmaes Herbert, 


aed Featherweight. 
Kust Piblajanaeki, Finland; second, 
neis” Nrinara, United States; third, Goesta Joens- 


4 Lavette 4, Wolt 
by Karoly Karpati, Hungary; secon olf- 
Ehri, Germany: third, Hermann Pihlajanaeki, 


i thd erret Beas, 
1 Frank Lewis, U: ates; secon 
wn by Sweden; third, Joseph ‘Schleimer, 


Hungary, 


second, 


Middleweight. 
Won by Emile Poilve, France; second, Dick Ag 
Voliva, United States; third, Ahmet Kireeci, Turkey. 


Light-Heavyweight. 


Won by Knut Fridell, Sweden; second, August a 
Neo, Estonia; third, Erich Siebert, Germany j 


Heavyweight. 


Won by Kristian Paulusalu, Estonia; second, wae 
Joseph. Klapucht, Czechoslovakia; third, Nystroem, fl 


“ 
WRESTLING—Graeco-Roman. ip 
Bantamweight. ”) ip a 
Won by Marton Lorinez, Hungary; second, — 


Bgon Svensson, Sweden; third, Shankarrao oe ‘a 
ndia. 4 
Featherweight. te 
Won by Yasar Erkan, Turkey; second, Aarne : 
Reini, Finland; third, Einar Karisson, Sweden 3 


Lightweight. vt 
Won by Lauri Koskela Finland; second, Josef” ; 
Herda, Czechoslovakia; third, Voldemar Vali, — 


Estonia. 1 
Welterweight. . 
Won by Rudolf Svedberg, Sweden; second, Fritz 
Schaeffer, Germany; third, Eino Virtanen, Finland. 


Middleweight. 
Won by Ivar Johansson, Sweden; second, Lud wig E 
Schweickert, Germany; third, Jozsef Palot 7 


Hungary. 
Light-Heavyweight. 
Won by Axel Cadier, Sweden; second, Eawins 
Bietags, Latvia; third,’ August Neo, Estonia. 


Heavyweight. 

Won by Kristjan Palusalu, Estonia; second, 

John Nyman, Sweden; third, Kurt Hornfischer, 
Germany. ’ 


+ 


GYMNASTICS. . yi 


All-Around Team (Men). 5 
se hs = Germany; second, Switzerland; third, 


All-Around Individual. 4 
Won by Ajfred Schwarzmann, Germany ; secon 
Eugene Mack, Switzerland; third, Konrad ir 


Germany. 
Long Horse. 
Won by Schwarzmann, Germany; second, Ma 
Switzerland; third, Mathias Volz, Germany. 


Side Horse. 
Won by Germany; second, Mack, Switzer- 
land; "third, Weert Bachmann, Switzerland. 


Flying Rings. “> 
Won by Alois Hudec, Czechoslovakia; second 
Leon Stukelj, Yugoslovia; third, Volz, German 


Parallel Bars. 
Won by Frey, Germany; second, Michael Reuse 
Switzerland; third, Schwarzmann, Germany. — 


Horizontal Bar. 
Won by Aleksanteri Saarvala, Finland; s 
Frey, Germany; third, Schwarzmann, or 0 


Free Hand. : 

Won by George Miez, Switzerland; second, pees 
Walter, Switzerland; tie for third between ™M Ke 
Switzerland, and Frey, Germany. “xd 


All-Around Team (Women). : 

Won by Germany; second, Czechoslovakia 
third, Hungary; fourth, Yugoslovia; fifth, Pola 
sixth; United States; seventh, Italy; eighth, Gr 
Britain. ¥ 
FENCING. 


Individual Saber. otek 
Won by Endre Kabos, Hungary, 7 victori 
20 touches received; second, Gustavo Marzi, It 
six victories, 22 touches Teceived; third, 
Gerey, Hungary, six victories and 26 touches — 
ceived; fourth, Laszlo Rajosanyi, Hungary, 5 
tories and 25 touches received; fifth, Vince! 
Pinton, Italy, 5 victories and 28 "vouches recei 
Giulio Gaudini, Italy, 3 victories and 28 ‘tous 8 


received. 
Be rod peters ; 


Silveria, Port ‘seventh, Stase, Belgiur 
ne rorortugal, "8: Great Britain; ‘ninth, B: 


Amértet 


ae | tenth, Zalacostas, Greece. 
ell eliminated by the Teena) 


Individual Foils. 

Won by Gaudini, Italy, 7 wins, 20 hits; second, 
Ed, Gardere, France, 6 wins,.25 hits; third, Bocchino. 
Italy, 4 wins, 22 hits; fourth, Erwin Casmir, Ger- 
many, 4 wins, 29 hits; fifth, Guaragna, ttaly, 3 

wins, 28 hits; sixth, Bru, Belgium, 3 wins, 30 hits. 


Team Epee. 
Won by Italy; second, Sweden; third, France. 


Saber Team. 

Won by Hungary; second, Italy; third, Germany; 
fourth, Poland. (United States was eliminated * in 
‘ semi-finals.) 

Women’s Foils. 

Won by Schacherer Elek, Hungary; Helene’ 
_ Mayer, Germany, second; Helen Pries, Austria, 

third; H. Hass, Germany, fourth; Lachmann, Den- 
._ mark, fifth; Adams, Belgium, sixth. 


eg EQUESTRIAN— Dressage. 


‘Individual—Won by First Lieutenant Heinz 
Germany; second, Major Friedrich Ger- 
, Germany; third, Major Alois Podhajsky, 
Austria; fourth, Lieutenant Gregor von Alder- 
kreutz, Sweden; fifth, Captain Andre Jousseaume, 
France; sixth, Lieutenant Gerard Deballore, France. 
American performances: Captain C. Stanton Bab- 
cock, ig peg ore Captain Isaac L. Kitts, twenty- 
fifth: Major Hiram E. Tuttle, twenty-seventh. 
__ Team—Won by Germany; second, France; third, 
Sweden. (United States was ninth.) 


_ The countries represented at the 1936 Summer 
: -Obmplos were: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, 
‘Bel gium, Bermuda, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, 

_ Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Great Britain, _Greece, - Haiti, 


g Bulgaria, 
China, Costa Rica, 

France, 
Hungary, 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1936—(Continwed.) 


‘Combined Dress 

Won by Capt 

84.7; second, Ca 1 
ird, Capt Rudolf. Lippert, Cae 8. 
fourth, Captain Hans Lunding, Denmark, 89. 

fifth, Captain August Endroedy, Hungary, 92.7; 

sixth, Captain Alec Scott, Great Britain, 104.3. 


PISTOL SHOOTING. 


Rapid-Fire. 

Won by Van Oyen, Germany, 6 hits in 3 seconds; 
second, Hax, Germany, 5 hits; third, Ullmann, 
Sweden, 4 hits; fourth, Papadimas, Greece, 4 hits 
Ulimann, won shoot-off); fifth, Mueller, Sweden, 
3 hits‘ sixth, Bonisegni, Italy. 

Precision. 


Won by Ullmann, Sweden, 559 (betters Olympic 
record) ; Kempel, Germany, 544, second; Dejan ; 


monieres, France, 540, third: no fourth announced; 
Vartiovaara, Finland, 537, fifth; Plliott Jones, 
United States, sixth. 

Small-Bore Rifle. 


Won by. Rogeberg,’ Norway, 300; tie for second 


among Bezseny, Hungary; Karas, Poland; Gibson, 
Philippines; Trinidad, Brazil; Mazoyer, France. 
and Huet, Mexico, with 296 (in shoot-off they fin- 
ished in that order). 


Iceland, India. 

Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Latvia, Lichtenstein, 
Luxemburg, -Malta, Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Hew Emenee Norway, Panama, Peru, Philippine 
Islan 

Poland, Portugal, Rumania, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United States, Uru- 
guay, Yugoslavia. 


OLYMPIC GAMES RECORDS, 1912-1932 


Record. | 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN. 
Holder. 


Nation. Where Made. 


..|Thomas Hampson. . 
. -| Luigi Beccali . 

.| Lauri Lehtinen 

.| Janusz Kusoc! 


2 7 in 
52 tt., GES (pe 
179 ft., 8.4 in 


O00 preter team race—Finlan 


meter free style.|58s Heat. 

me free style.|4 m., Bz, 
1eter free style] 19 m 

m,. back stroke. . iF 


m. 
m. 
m. 


.00-meter free style.. 
eter free Sstyle.. 
er free style.. 
jack stroke. . 
OO. breast stroke. 


Chuhei Nambu.. 
William Mill 


 400-meter relay—U. S. (R. Kiesel. E. Toppino, H. Dyer, F. Wykoff), Los Angeles, 1932. 
__ 1,600-meter relay—U. 8. (I. Fuqua, E. shop ich, K. Warner, W yy bbs ae es 193° ner 
3, (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola. E. Katz). Paris, 1924 8 m., 3258. bs 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 


.| Juan Carlos fo 


W. Carr), Los Angeles 1932, 3 m.. 8.2 8. 


.|Poland 


Los eee 

.|Los Angeles. . 

Los Angeles.... > 1932 
.| Amsterdam 1928 
Los Angeles... 
Ses yee 


.| United States. 

.| United States 

. .| United States 

| United States 
Australia.....6.5. 


se lak —— 


$e e ‘, ea ete 
Hand Field Rind 3. B19 8 
“a = : ae 
“s oa 5 Noe mk Se fF ' 
sito NA AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION RECORDS. 
‘Re rates to Sept. 1, 1935. “New zecords since then not official until approved in 1936, 


¢ nM OFFICIAL WORLD'S RECORDS — RUNNING 


Great Britain. 
Great Britain .|} 
Great Britain . 
.|Finland 

Great Britain. 
Great Britain .|Sep 


11 miles, 1,648 yards. Paavo Nurmi. 
21 miles, 698 yards. . | |J. Rib; 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES. 


8. Aug. 1, 
| 2 Aug. 9.41930/C 


es 


:| Martti Marttelin. 2 
Jose —— 


. _7, 1928 Ge 
.'Nov. 14, 1935 A 


June 4, [910 /Can 


Great Britain. 
Great Britain . 
Great Britain. 
..|Great Britain . 
.|Great Britain. 
Great Britain. 
Great Britain. 
Great Britain. 
bee | Britain. 


: t La 
8 miles 438 yards.. ae. r Great Britain. i Ene 
15 miles 128 3 yards... VoL. Great Britain.|May 20, cs iL Engli 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES. 


“308m. (Ben. ila shat “la a, 19331 
13,308m. (8m. 474 _H, G. Pope.) Aug. 
24'843m. (15m. 76sy_)|J. Dalinsh June "1, 1933 


JUMPING. 


Holder. Country. Date. — 


J 
LL ecatpettcon.. __|guly 12, 193 U8. 


in R. C. Ewry U. ; ..|Aug. 29, 1904/U. S 
8 1-4 in, (8.13m) . |Jesse urns | 8. A. |May 25, 1935/U. § 
5 7-8 in.(16.00,m) . Ee ima ug. 6, 193 

5) i-8 in, (443em.) ar 


Batting 16 tb. ‘shot are ae 
nds: 


Bot: ie 5 oa 
ent hi .|Hung’y |Sept. 29, 1935 |Huneg’y . 


ae 
KR eC SRTACLG cil aw 5 bee re 2, ea aeie le 5 5 al PONE, 

16-1 throwseoes see ‘ 1et. P Ep a: Oe ialaee U.S. fp Aug. 17, 1913 U.S. A. 

Selb. Mane oe a4 TULSA ‘|Sept.23; 1911 Canads: 


_ 56-Ib. we’ pene THROW = =D -lod 


DISCUS THROW (8 1-2ft. Circle). 


PeRBesoiiand ss. cc fest. ws. |i49 ft. 21-2 in. (53.10m.));W. Schroder. ... . Germany |Apr. 28, 1935;Germany 
>> Blent hand. .49.3/m-|90.13m. Pees Sa PST-2in. EB. Nicklander.... |Finland.. [ray 20, 1913|Finlana 
Eee 


JAVELIN THROW. 


EE cee eee ee es ee ee 
_ Best hand, (74.02m.).......- 251 ft. 6 in. (76.66m.)..{M. Jarvinen. .:.. Finland .|Sept. 7; pote Italy 
: Beata “}114.28m....... dee i, AT aS. 2 Y¥. Hackner...... fete Sept. 30, 1917)Sweden 
oR carer 
% HURDLES (10 HURDLES). 
120 yards (3 ft. 6 in. hdles.). .)14.1s . 8. A..|Aug. 6, 1936;Germany 
220 yards (2 ft. 6 in. hdles.). .|22.6s bs 483 :|May 25, ed 10; 3 % | 
+440 yards (3 tt. hdles.) . .... .|52.6s eres eee 2. 1933/0. SAL 
J : HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES). 
110 meters G fie 6 ine boles,). . (D418. 25.0. 02 oe Sasa a... G. Towns. .... U.S. jAug. 6, 1936 ee 
00 meters (2 ft. 6 in. hdles.). a: Sib ese crap ores are aieaee Jesse Owens..... 'U. 8. A..|May 25, 1935|U. S. A. 
400° meters (3 ft. hdles.)...... BO GB och as Smarty srt . Hardin, ..:... Sweden..|July 26, 1934 Sweden 


| Where 


Date. Made 


pee .|May 9, 1931|U. S. 

.|Im. 25.88. . ra} ae Sea : --}/U. S.....|May 14, 1927/0. Ss. 
«. [3m, 12.68...) PrOFe : Rastinant 77 }/U. May 8, 1931/U. S. 
UW. S.....|/July 6, 1928/0. Ss. 

U. S.....|June 23, 1923/U. 8. 


.|Aug. 9, 1936/Germany - 
n .|May 14, 1927/U. Ss. 
-|3m. 8.28 Snes = a aoe .S...../Aug. 7, 193210. 8 
a 7m. 41.48... Bites i BH h: .S...../July 6, 1926/U. S. 
.|15m. 55.68... |{ Barris ges 


~_ 


|U.S. A.. Aug. 7-8,1936 | Germany 


‘ 


WOMEN’S WORLD TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS 
~ alae by Federation Sportive Feminine Totentil 10389 as of August 15, 1936. No later official records 


Holder. Country. Made at. 
Meizlikova II. 
Walasiewi 


¢ well 
1 ‘mtrs. relay (xk Dee 
100 TS. Rey pee 46 4-10... a 
8 i. “fim. 45 8-108. . 
mers. Fay font00). .04 4-10. 
400 mtrs. relay Seed 7.37 4-10. 


unning high jump. { 
Standing be jump.... “ 82 
ee bes BaD 98) 


preucrceyS 
Gaia ORB 


hand. . .| 61 
=~ rca 3m. 


Ne . 


} 


r 
y 


Sporting Evenis—Track and Field. 


821 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS IN 1936. 


Amateur Athletic Union Forty-Eighth An- 
nual Championships—Princeton, N. J., July 3-4. 
Results, winners only: 


SENIOR. 


100 Meter—Jesse Owens, Ohio St., 0:10.4. *200 
pene alph Metcalfe, Marquette Coll., 0:21.2 
os Meter—Harold Smallwood, So. Cal., 0:47.3. 
00. Meter—Charles Beetham, Ohio St., 1:50.4. 
*1,500_ Meter—Glenn Cunningham, Kan., 3:54.2 
6,000 Meter—Don Lash, Thafetin, 15:04.8. 10,000 


M eter—Lash. 


110 Meter Hurdles— 
Ga, 0:14.23. 200-Meter Hurdies— 
J. H. Hucker, N. Y. A. G., 0:23.8. 400-M eter Hurdles 
—Gienn Hardin, La. ‘St. 0:51.6, Pole Vault—George 
Varoff, Olympic’ Club, 14 ft.,644 in. *High Tne 
Cornelius Johnson, Compton J. C., 6 ft..7in. Broad 
Jump—Jesse Owens, Ohio State, 26 ft., 3 in. Hop, 
Step, Jump—Billy Brown, Baker, La., 49 ft., 2 in. 
Shot Put—Dimitri Zaitz, Boston, Coll.. 
*Discus—Ken Carpenter, So. Cal., 166 ft., 
Hammer—Bill Rowe, R. I. State, 175 ft., Zin. Wi eight 
Throw—Louis Lepis, Y¥. A. ‘C., 35 ft., 136 in: 
Javelin—John Mottram, Olympic Club, 214 ft. 
7% in. *400-Meter Reldy—Marquette Coll, 0:41.3. 
i, 600-Meter Relay—New York C., 3:51.1. 10,000- 
Meter Run—Donald Lash, inal, 31:06.9 *Zeam 
—New York A. C. 

*Denotes retained title. 


JUNIOR. 


100 Meters—Norwood Ewell, Lancaster H. S., 
0:10.7._ 200 Meters—Robert Rodenkirehen, N. Y. 
A. C., 0:21.2. 400 Meters—George Arnold, Millrose 
A. S00 Meters—Marmaduke Hobbs, 

1,600 Meters—Henry Frederickson, 
2006.6. 5,000 Meters—Eugene Hart, 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 15:41.3 
10,000 Meters—aA. . Zamparelli, Northeastern, 
33:11. 3,090-Meter Sbvsetite “Biden oe Gordon, 
Shanahkan C. C., 10:07.3. 3,000-Meter Walk—Irving 
eerwite, Ninety-second Street Y. M. H. 7 

14:01,4 110-Meter Hurdles—Dan Caldemeyer 
aed 0:14.5. 200-Meter Hurdles—W. 
Wittens, Newton H.S., 0:24.2. 400-Meter Hurdles 
—Joseph Patterson, Navy, . 
Richard Ganslen, Shore A. C., 12 ft., lin. High 
Jump—Joshua Williamson, ‘Arctic Avenue Y.M.C. A... 
6 ft., 4 in. Shot Put—Danny Taylor, Grand Street 
Boys, 49 ft., 3% > Broad Jump—William Fackert, 
Newark A. C., 24 ft., 4 in.. Discus Throw—Hugh 


Cannon, Brigham Yor 157 ft., 2% in. Javelin 
Throw—Jack poe tah, 201 ft., 2 in. Hammer 
Throw—Gantt Miller, Ogden Park A. A., 163 ft., 2 in. 


Weight Throw—Harty Van Nortwick, Detroit Police, 
32 ft., 1144 in. Hop, Step and Jump—Billy Brown. 
Baker (La.), H.S., 48 ft., 334 in. Team—N. Y. A.C. 

Sixtieth Annual Championship Meet Inter- 
coliegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of 
go an 1036 Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., May 

Team Barista won by Cornell, with 29% 

ints; Harvard, second, 19 “/2;; Dartmouth, third 
934. Winners individual events: 


TRACK EVENTS. 


110-meter hurdles—John M. Donovan, Dartmouth 
Time, 14:8.10 seconds. 200-meter hurdles—John M. 


Donovan, Dartmouth, 23:9.10. on dash— 
Edgar D. On, Pittsburgh ‘er 
dash—Edgar D. Mason, Pittsburgh, 312.10, 400. 


ee et I Syracuse, 47:1.10 
x 
as Le 54:1.10. a-1500-meter run—Gene Mocca 


: Erania. 3 minutes, 58:8.10 


) 


, 


. 


3000-meter T° 
. Cornell, Cornell, 8 minutes, 47: 1-10. 
FIELD EVENTS. 


Herbert H 


- a@-Shot put—Anthony Geniawicz, Dartmouth, 49| don, Eng., 
ft., 11% in. 


a 
t 
? 


Javelin—Alton L. Bell, Maine, 197 ft., 


a—Retained title; (z)—-New Record. 


8% in. Discus—Walter D. Wood, Cornell, 158 ft., 
14 in. High Jump—Peter C. Bennett, Pitt, 6 ft., 

in. Hammer throw—Irving Folwartshny, R. I. 
Seats 172 ft., 93¢ in, ide ump—Milton Green, 
Harvard, 24 tt., 91 Bae Pole vault—Standish F. 
Medina, Princeton eight, 13 ft., 6 in. 


Intercollegiate Relay Championships, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., April 
24-25, 1936. Results, principle events: 

440-yd. Relay Champtonship—Texas; second, 
Temple; third, Arm fourth, Cornell. Time— 
0:41.1. “(New Penn relays record; old mark, 0:41.6, 
set by Penn in 1927). 

Sprint Medley——Ohio State (O'Brien, Spitz, Owens, 
Beetham) ; second, Pennsylvania; third, New York 
U.; fourth, Pittsburgh. Time, 3:31.9 

Distance M edley—Manhattan (John Wolff, Howard 
Borek, William Ray, Lou Burns); second, New 
York U. ; third, Ohio State. Time—10:33.8. 

Half Mile Championship—Texas; sezond, Penn: 
third, Navy. Time—1:26.6. (New carnival record; 
old mark, 1:26.8, set by Ohio State in 1930.) (Cor- 
nell, fourth qualifier, scratched.) 

One Mile—Michigan (F. Aikens, H. Patton, R. 
Osgood, S. Birleson); second, Manhattan; third, 
Syracuse. Time—3:!18.4. 

One Mile Class B—Michigan Normal’ (Matthews, 
Gavrilaviez, Rosenkrantz, H. Baker); second, Co- 
lumbia; third, Georgetown; fourth .Fordham; fifth 
Virginia. Time—3:26.8. 

Two-Mtle—Ohio State (Sexton, Blickle, O’Brien, 
Beetham); second, Manhattan; third, ‘Michigan: 
Time—7:49.8. = 

Four-Mile—Michigan (Stone, Fink, Staehle, 
Brelsford); second, Cornell; third, Michigan State. 
Time—18:02.3. 

One-Mile Freshman—Georgetown (Frey, Bogan, 
Green, Bal: second, Cornell; third, Temple. 
Time—3:25.1 


Western Conference Championships, Colum- 
bus, O., May 22-23. Results, winners only: 

100-Yard Dash—J. Owens, Ohio State—09.5. 

220 Yard Dash—J. Owens, Ohio State—0:21.1. 
a ere Dash—R. Ellinwood, Chicago—0:48.4. 

0-Yard Run—C. Beetham, Ohio State—1:52.4, 

One-Mile Run—D. Lash, Indiana—4:10.8- 
Two-Mile Run—D. Lash, Indiana—9:19.9. 
120-Yard Hurdles—R, Osgood, Michigan—0:14. 
220-Yard Hurdles—J. Owens, Ohio State—0:23. 
One-M tle Relay—Northwestern—3: 15.4. 
High Jump—M. Walker, Ohio State—6 ft in. 
Broad Jump—J. Owens, Ohio State—25 ft., 74 in. 
Pole Vaul —A. Haller, Wisconsin—13 ft., " in. 
Shot Puta—D. Kregowski, Minnesota—48 ft.,% in 
pac Throw—W. Etchells, Michigan—146 ft. 


9% in 
Faveln Throw—B, Lamb, Iowa—194 ft., 4 in, 


Pacific Coast Championships, Berkeley, Cal., 
May 29-30, 1936. Results, winners only; Team 
University of Southern California, 5314 points; Indi- 
vidual events: 

100-Yard Dash—Draper, U. 2 C.—0:09. 4 

220-Yard Dash—Drape' & —0:21. 


40-Vard Bash Willian, i California: 46.8. 
0 Yard Run—Bush, 8. C.—1:52.7. 
One Mile ea ‘Stanford—4:24.4, 


Two-Mile Run—Burrows, Stanford—9:35.4. 

120-Yard Hurdles—Klopstoek, Stanford, 0:14.4. 

220-Yard Hurdles—Fishback, California—O ones Ta 

00-M eter Hurdles—Stout, Cali Lage he 53. 

igh Jump—Smith, rane tee tt., 

Broad Jump—Boone, U. &. C. Bi it. 10 jn. 

Pole Vaul —Day, U. S. C.—13 ft. 

Discus Throw—Levy, ‘stontordi70, te ti 7g in in. 

Javelin Throw—Johnson, Idaho—204 ft 

Shot Put—Reynolds, Stanford—50 ft., 9% ‘in. 

Oxford vs. peg ae oP Championships, Lon- 
March 14, Won by Cambridge 

with 8 to 4 first places. 


WOMEN’S TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS IN 1936. 


National ees eo Union, ee. , 


Providence, R. I., July 4, 1936. Results, winners 


Do eter dash2Miss Ivy Wilsoil Mercury A. C.— 


a 
Be 


ae meter dash—Miss Helen Stephens, Fulton, 


:11.8s. 
MS 00 meter dash—Miss B. Hobbs, Greenwood, 


200 
s—0:26. 
MS meter rected @29isd H. O'Brien, Los Angeles, 
Calif.—0:12.0s. 


400 ee relay—Catholic Women’ 's Club, Chicago, 
1. 8s 


ump—Miss A. Rogers Coe Women's — 


High 3 
Club, Chicago, Ill.—5 ft., 
1 pone jump— Miss M. B. ” amitth-Tuskeges, 
8 


orgie throw—Miss J. Lally, Boston 8. A— 
237 ft. 3 in. 
ee throw—Miss M. Worst, Pato Alto, Calif.— 
Discus throw—Miss Helen Stephens, Fulton, 
Mo.—121 ft., 6% in. 
8 lb., shot—Miss Helen Stephens, Fulton, Mo.— 
41 ft., 8% in. 


Pe eee eee a ee ee ee en 


oe 


s 


¥. 


Yon eee aes 


ee ae a 


se Against EH. A. ae Incogniti, 


0 es Ww. 


; Woods’ Ss ‘eleven at Philadernn 


wicket at San Francisco in 1894. 


100-Yard Dash—9 6-10s., Frank C. Wykoff, South- 
ern California, Philadelphia, May 30, 1931. 

220-Yard Dash—20 9-10s., C. BE. Borah, So. 
‘California, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘May 28,°1927."° 

440-Yard Run—47s., William A, ‘Carr, Pennsy!- 
yania: Berkeley, Calif.. July 2, 1932. 

Half-Mile Run—im., 51.9s.. B. B. Eastman, 
Stanford: Berkeley, July 2, 1932. 

One-Milé Run—4m. 14 2-5s., J. P. Jones, Cornell, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 31, 1913. 

Two-Mie Run—9m. 228. 8. J. L. Reid. Harvard 


Uniy., Philadelphia, June 1. 1929. 


Running Broad Jump—25 ft. 314 in., Richard A. 
Barber, Southern California, Philadelphia, May 30, 
1931, 

Running High Jump—6 tt., 6 % in., George Spitz. 
N. Y. University; Cambridge, Mass., May 27, 1933, 


BEST AMERICAN INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK AND FIELD REC R 
(Under Auspices of Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America.) 


Putting 16-Pound Shot—53_ t., 2% in., John 
Lyman, oe nford Univ.; Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 
1934. 


Throwing -the Hammer—181 ft. 6% ee, _ Tootell, 
Bowdoin, Philadelphia. Pa., May 26, 1923 

Javelin Throw—220 ft., 1114 in., K. {Churebill, 
California, at Philadelphia, May 30, 193 


Discus Throw—160 ft., 934 in., E. ‘crenz, Stanford : 


Univ., at Cambridge, Mass. May 31, 1930. 

Pole Vault—14 ft., 54% ins Keith Brown, “Yale, at 
Cambridge, Mass., June I, "1935. 

120-Yard High Hurdles—14 2-5s., Earl Thomson, 
Dartmouth, Philadelphia, May 29, 1920. 

220-Yard Ue, aes gaps, aes 
Penn., 1898; J. Wendell, Wesleyan, 1913; E. Payne. 
So. Calif., Philaaelpnia, ‘May 30, 1931. 

One-Mile Walk—6m. 45 2-58., W. B. Fetterman 
jr,, Pennsylvania, New York, May 28, 1898: 


CRICKET RECORDS. 
(Contributed to the Almanac by F. Fitzmaurice Kelly.) 


NEW YORK AND METROPOLITAN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, 1936. 


aS 


R. C. Matthews (Canadian) team played series 
of 15 games in London and district: Won 7— 


drawn 7—lost t. L. C. Bell- headedthe batting and 


E. Carlton” Bowley ‘averages. Centuries for L. C. 
Bell,’ 106; W-. E. Bell, 105; W: G~ Scott, 109. 
104. England 
defeated India in test series. Won 2; drawn, 1. 


Played in England, Derbyshire won the English 


County Championship. 

“Cambridge defeated Oxford in the Annual Uni- 
versity Match. 

J. B. Hobbs has scored 197 centuries in first class 
cricket, which is a record, and as he has scored 43 in 
minor games, his total now is 240. Dr. W. G. Grace 
‘scored 126 centuries in first class and 91 in minor 
games, total, 217. The other batsmen having more 


_ than 100 centuries in first class cricket are E. Hendren, 


W. Sutcliffe, F. E. Wooley, T. Hayward, 
Hammond, and A, Sandham. 


paying bs 68 runs, in 


1894. ustralia Ra Vaneguver 8Co! 633 ‘for 
eight wickets in’ 1913. J. King scored 344 runs 
for Belmont against Merion B. in 1906. W. Robert- 


son, 206, not out, and A. G. Sheath, 118, not out, 
scored 340 runs in partnership without the loss of & 
Smallest scores. 
gmiarioa, 0, against Roseville at Guttenberg, N. J., 


een Games. Batting. Bowling. 
Club. « : 
nee, Won. |Lost. Player. Runs. Player. Runs. |WK'ts [Aver. 
Crees am. 8 M. Hartog (8. I.)..... .| 217 |R. G. Ormsby (S. I.)...] 136 14 9.64 
Staten Island.. 5 1 {R. G. Ormsby (S. Se -| 587 |R. Swallow (Cres.)....- 256 25 110.24 
Brooklyn..-...-. 2 3. 1D. Wightman (S. L.). 131 |J. E. Finneran (Cres.)..| 139 13 {10.69 
Union County....} 2 3 |F. L. Vernon (Crese.) 137 |K. R. Davidson (S. I.).} 162 15 {10.80 
Vet. St. George...| 0 8 |T. L. Poyer (Bk’'In).. 153 |H. R. Flick (Crese.)...| 188 | 17 1.06 
The Flatbush Club did not compete. Staten Island had 4 drawn games; Brooklyn, 3; Union County, 2; 
Veteran, 1. : 
Ab . NEW JERSEY STATE CRICKET LEAGUE. 
Games Batting. Bowling. 
Club. 
Won. | Lost. Player. Runs Player. 
Paterson Senter cata 7 2 {S. H. Hart (Newark)...} 149 R. Vaughan (Pat 
Orange. ......--- 6 4 |H.8.Cooknam, (Hud.).| 194 {I. Wolstenholme (Or.).. 
Se ces: 4 4 |F. Knight (Pat.)...... 107 |T. Vaughan (Pat.)..... 
i Calor County. 4 4 1G. West (Orange)..... 232 JJ. Hage AOraBee) 
act ORO 5 A. King (Union)......} 114 |A. H. Gibson (Union). . 


in 1897; Riverside, 0, against Forest Paks at St. 
Louis, 1932. 
match in United States, West Indians, 13, against 
ced 1913. ~Smaliest score in Canada, Winni- 

6, against Australians, 1913. Largest ‘score in 
tne "Metropolitan District Cricket League champion- 
ship, Union County, pea against Columbia Oval, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., 1929. The smallest’ score in the 
Metropolitan District ele, League Champion- 
ship, Crescent Athletic Club, 4. Saket New Jersey 
Athletic Club, at Bayonne, N. ee 896. 

H. Tyers, 170, not out, M. BB. Gobp- 126, not out 
scored, 305 runs in~partnership, without loss of a 
wicket for New ‘Jersey A. C: N. Elizabeth at Bay+ 
onne, N. J., 
trict. R. E. Ormsby, 123; and M. Hartog, 10 
scored 232 runs in an unfinished second’ wie ek 
portnetahip for Staten Island> against Flatbush 

re Eee in ae 

radman hit up 260 runs against Westerri 
sae ae are 8 es Terecttart record.” His total 
Tuns on tour, an cen’ es, is’ a recor: fe 
Spee States and Canada. a 2 wei 

eCabe against Pye Alberta: scor 
38 runs in one over, three 6s and fi f re As. ) a 
Care < Kelly has taken over 3,000 wiokats during his 

R. G. Ormsby, of Staten Island C 
third consecutive season, 
over 1,000 runs. 


r th 
1934-1935-1996, *Seofed 


AMATEUR WRESTLING IN 1936. 


National Amateur Athletic Union Champion- i 
ships, Chicago, April 3-4 


. Winners—I12 Ibs., C. B. 
Ritchie, University of California, Berkeley; 118 


‘Ibs., Joe McDanieis, Oklahoma A. & M.., Stillwater; 
123 Ibs., Ross Flood, Oklahoma A. & M., Stillwater; 


135 ‘Ibs., Fred Parkey, Oklahoma A. & M., Still- 
water; 145 Ibs., Lyndall Fees, 323 West Street, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; 158 lIbs., George Belshaw, 
Hobart, Indiana; 175 ibs., Richard Voliva, Chic: 
ar Ibs., Lloyd’ Ricks, Oklahoma A. & M., Sti ie 
water. 

‘Heavyweight, Roy Dunn, Oklahoma A. & M., 
‘Stillwater. 


Eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling Associa- 
tion, Princeton, N. J.,.March 13, 14. Winners— 
118-Ibs., Sam Wollson, Penn State; 126 Ibs., 
Rudolph Ashman, Lehigh; *135 Ibs., John Light, 
Penn State; 145 lbs., Dick Waite, Penn State; 


155 Ibs., Dick Bishop, Lehigh; 165 Ibs., Morris 


Emory, Princeton; 175 Ibs., George Treide, Prince- 


ton. *Heavyweight, Howell Scobey Leh: 
Team—Penn State. we a see 


*Retained title. 


in 1893, a record for New York and dis-. 


The smallest’score in an international ; 


‘BEST HORSE RACING (RUNNING) RECORDS. 
These rec rds are up to the close of the 1935 regular racing season. 
; ; Fg (Weight, 
¥rs.1 Lbs. Time. . - Track. 


———' 


ee Sepe 7|Butte, Mont. 
Feb. 5 Juarez, Mex, 
1909" March 13|Santa Anita, Cal. 
1911, Feb. 9\Juarez, Mex. 
1908, Apr. 16/Aqueduct, N. ¥. 
1915, Feb.  10|Juarez, Mex, 
1914, Mareh &|Juarez, Mex. 
1891. June 22 Sheepshead Bay, N. (te, 
12|Coney Isl., Cinn. 
J 20|Wash.P’k., »Chie. , 
1931, May 16]Louisville, Ky. s 
1906, Oct. 16|]Belmont Park, N, Y._ 
19) Arlington Hghts, 
{22|Churchill Downs 
z1)Saratoga. N. Y. 
30) Arlington fae Mlinois_ ss. 
14|Coney Isl. Cinn. z 
20) Latonia 
San Mateo, Calif. 
22}Aqueduct, N. Y. 
ice Sept. _3}Pawtucket, R. I. 
1913, June 28/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
23" May 16/Newmarket, England. — 
8|Brighton, England. 
1|Sheepshead Bay, N. Y 
12|Belmont Park, N. Pye 
5|psom, England, x 
25|Latonia, Ky. 
Belmont Park, N. Mis 
Latonia, Ky. P 
Tijuana, Mex. iy 
Ascot, England. 
5| Belmont Park, N. 


sin 
~ 
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Tron Mass. 
Kingston 
lang. . 
6 1- 4)Montanic . 
6 1-2 Some Knight . 
eaeb en 
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be 
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70 yds. 
70 yds. 
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Top Gallant 
ae Forrard 


Pd 
i 


PWN eHOSSoS 


w 
i 


De el al el el lee] 
bid 
Crordy ror 


pep 
crorey 


Exterminator 
War Whoop. 


ib 


CO COS et et or 
DOH HO he SC OOS 


Joe Murphy 

Mgrs Gray, O55. 45 
Mike Hall 

Wiki = 


- 
oO 


e 
oO oO 


tt 
Newport, Ky. 


BOSMOTAS ee 


Tijuana, Mex. 
New Orleans, La, 
Oakland, Cal. 
Sotemia 1912, Oct. Louisville, Ky. s 


*Agalinst time. tOver old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than 34 mile. 
OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE. 


OU Ne BR 8.9 0 NS SB IS INS 0 I pt tt tt et et tt fet tt et 
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Age. | Weight. Time. 


1890, Aug. 20!Butte, Mont. 
1935, Feb. Santa Anita, Cal, _. 
1924, April 28! Belmont Park, 

1921, Jan. Wellington, N. Zeal. 
1908, May Belmont Park, N. Y. 
1928, June Belmont Park. ule: 
1933, June Epsom, England. 
1927, May Epsom, England. — 
1918, Sept. Belmont Park, N. 
1902, Oct. 
1904, Oct. 
1906, Det. 
1926, May 
1914, Sept. : 
1925, June . 2 

1927, Aug.  4|Brighton, oars a. 
1927, Aug. 4|\Brighton, England. 
1890, Aug. 28 Monmouth 2a 
1890, July _17)/Monmouth Park, N 


PURCHASE PRICES OF NOTED RACE HORSES. 


American. 


5,000 | Whiskawa, $125,000 | St. Blaize iy he: Tryster . 
5703000 Incheape . 115.000 | Playfellow CS 90| Cathars . 
130,000| The Finn 110,000 | Fair Play 


Foreign. 


Gyllene. $157,500) Rock Sand 
Diamon 


,000| Your Majesty... 112/500 


ey out of an wa gas Sold at Doncaster, England, in Sept., 1986, by Vike in 
° Miss rothy Paget, for ; } 


lle D5 i ee 


Che Tur". 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. ‘Dollars 
means the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is 
5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of 

_ a mile, or "660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70° yards. 


Saad BALM Be a 


Sporting. Events —Hc orse 


tracks in this country consult, The World Almanacs 
peor to this issue. 
2. 


oa 


vaCUNg - 


For‘ winners in earlier years at all of | a chief 


The scale of weights BBIOAS 36 
avier than in the U. S. 


BELMONT PARK. ; 
Nr; -Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. ;Dollars. Winner, weight. ~~ Fur.) Time- Dollars. . 
* 1 |2.18 4-5} 39,200 
1922|Sally’s Alley (116)......... 6.941 .at 47,550 Eorys f126) Moore sO ene 1 39,2 
1933 St. James (130)............ 6 11.10 2-5| 64,810|/Zev (126)................-. ei ees fost $5000 
1924|Mother Goose (114)........| 6 {1.10 4-5) 65,730||Mad Pisy GREE eso oes a 300 
1925|Pompey (127)............- 7 11.23 58,480||American Flag (126)....... 11 {2.16 4-5 phage 
1926|Scapa Flow............... 7 {1.22 65,980||Crusader (126) ..... 12 |2.32 1-5 Pere ; 
1927) Anita peneody CUQAD crs. <td ‘ CE 4-5 Bs Grates Beet (126). BB eae ae uae 
7 |1.19 3-5|105,730}|Blue Larkspur (126 12 |2.32 4-5|-59,650 r 
7 11.20 3-5} 99,600||Gallant Fox (126).. 12 /|2.31 3-5] 66,040 
Yee apieral 94,780||Twenty Grand (126 12 |2.29 3-5] 59,770 
7 11.24 2-5] 88,690||Faireno (126)............. 12 |2.32 4-5) 55,120 
a Adee 81,700}|Hurryoff (126)..........-- 12 |2.32 3-5) 49,490 — 
634/1.17 3-5) 77,510)|Peace Chance (126) ae a8 12 |2.29 1-5) 43,410 ’ 
634)1.17 2-5| 67,620)}Omaha (126).:......--.... 12 |2.30 3-5} 35.480 ! 
63411.16 2-5| 56,790!'Granville (126)..........-- 12 |2.30 29,800 - 
> (@ 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS). WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS). ; 
YE; Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. Winner, weight. Fur. Time. |Dollars. 
Man o’ War (126)......... 13 |2.40 4-5} 15,040|/|Man o’ War (118).......... eee 1.35 4-5} 4,825 
Tost Touch Me Not 20) reine 13 |2.43 1-5| 17,850||Leonardo IT es 8 {1.37 2-5| 5,475 
192 (126) 
1922|Kai Sang (126).../........ 13. |2.42 2-5} 21,400/|Snob II (118). . 8 {1.35 4-5] 17,050 — 
1923}Zev (126)....... 13 |2.44 3-5| 24,410|/Zev (118).. 8 11.37 2-5 300 
1924/Aga Khan e586) 13 |2.48 2-5) 25,120||Bracadale (118). 8 }1.39 19,000 
1925|Marconi (116) 13 |2.43 4-5| 26,500 Smerioxn aus (dis 8 {1.38 1-5] 19.600 — 
1926|Espino (126).. 13 |2.42 3-5| 26,100}|Haste (118)....... 8 {1.37 3-5] 22,800 © 
1927|Nimba (123).. 13 |2.45 29,470/|Chance Shot (118).. 8 41.39 4-5} 23,250 : 
1928|Reigh Count (126) 13 {2.44 3-5| 28,430]|Victorian (118)..........-. 8 41.39 22,300 
1929|The Nut (119)............. 13 |2.45 3-5] 31,760||Blue Larkspur (118)........ 8 11.36 28,250 
1930|Gallant Fox (126)......... 13 |2.51 1-5| 29,610|}Whichone (118)............ 8 |1.38 1-5) 26,150 
1931/Twenty Grand (126)....... 137/2.41 1-5] 29,700||Jamestown (118).......-..- 8 41.36 3-5 300 
_ 1932|Faireno (126)............. 13 |2.43 3-5| 24,985)||Boatswain (118)..........- 8 {1.39 4-5] 21,600 — 
Beat OSs (Svar Glory. (123)... sree. « 13 12.44 3-5| 21,400/|The Darb (118)........... 8 {1.39 20,550 
_ 1934|Carry Over (116)......... 13 |2.44 18,110 g Wood (118)........ 1.37 4-5| 16,000 
SeeetQooltirethorn (119)". 2. .a. ss 13 |2.42 1-5} 16,780}|Rosemont (118) .......... 8 11.36 3-5) 11,250 
" 1936|Granville (126)........... 13 |2.43 3-5] 19,550))}White Cockade (118)......| 8 {1.37 1-5] 18,200 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). f 
Bre Winner, age, weight. Fur.; Time. (Dollars. Winner, age, weight. Fur-| Time. ;Dollars. — 
1922 Mad Hatter O ane 8 |1.36 3-5} 8,550}/Capt. ees (5) A108) BAGS 8,200 
- 1923/Grey Lag (5) (433)..... 8 {1.38 7,600||Grey Lag (5) (135)......... 7,800 — 
1924|Laurano a fon”: 8 1.38 1-5} _9,150}|Mad yest §®) (825) esacoe 9,150 
By 1925|Sting (4) (114)... .. 8... 8 -|1.37 S625) (Sting (4) (492) ~ ccs oe 11/300 
1926 Sarason (255 0-12) ape ara 8 {1.38 9,125||Crusa a Be WOE). wna ne 13,150 
1927|Black weswrel 3 ai6) Ook oho 8 {1.37 2-5] 8,225]|/Crusader (4) (127)......... 11,875 i 
1928 Nimba (4) (114)........... 8 41.40 8,575||Dolan (4) (105)............ O75 
9] Petee track ey ne OO 8 {1.40 8,600||Bateau (4) (112)........... 4,100 7 
(4) 8 11.35 8,275||Petee Wrack (5) (122) ee 11,750 
8 1.38 3-5] 7,525||/MoKatam (4) (123) ....... 11,200 | 
8 |1.37 7,425||White Clover II A (116)... 11,100 
8 |1.37 2-5] 4,725||/Equipoise G8 (13 7,251 
1934 ‘Equipoise (6 8 7 3,480|/Laaysman ( 5,7. 
- 1935|King Saxon (4) 2). 8 {1.38 1-5) 7,225||Head Play (2) Muy 12,175 
1936 Good ores (4) 07)... 18 1.36 2-5! 6,650||Firethorn (4) (116). 12,12 
3 YR. OLDS). JOCKEY CLUB E6ED CUP (3 YR. AND UP). « 
.} Time. |Dollars. Winner, age, weight. Fur. Time. Dollars. 
2.19 1-5} 12,875}|My Play (5) (125)......... 16 |3.25 3-5) 14 
12.17 4-5} 13,400)/Altawood (4) (120)......... 16 |3.24 3-5 13020 : 
2.20 3-5| 12,100|/Crusader (8) (114)......... 16 |3.26 13,300 J 
2.19 4-5 ,775||Chance Play (4) (125)...... 16. |3.23 12,000 
2.24 | 14,825)|Reigh Count (3) (114)...... 16 |3.23 10,860 
2.18 16,625)|Diavolo (4) (12 7 Soh Ri AeMe 16 |3.24 900 ; 
2.18 2-5) 19,600 |Gallant Fox (11 12-- saatuiets 16 |3.24 2-5) 10,300 
2.20 2-5| 15,000||Twenty Grand (114)..::$!:] 16 |3.23 2-5] 10/400 
2.20 1-5) 15,075|/Gusto (114).......... 16 |3.25 2-5] 9,950 
3-20 3-5 550) Dark Secret (125). 41 16 13.25 1-5] 6.400 
2.18 4-5) 9,575'|Dark Secret 2). 16 |3.24 3-5} 7,700 
en G21 Nee cna ee 2.18 4-5 ,750||Firethorn (3) ( 16 |3.24 1-5] 6,550 | 
1038 High Fleet (11J)... 2.22... it 12.19 3-5| 10,575||Count Arthur es say: 16 |3:24 2-5| 6/750 


wut" MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 


JUVENILE STAKES @ YR. OLDS). 


Yr, Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars 
1925 PIRATE MLL O)\2 .sipiys cfnre.cinjele/ereve 6 {1.13 2-5 
- 1926|Pantella (124)............. 6 /1.13 2-5 
---1927|Glade (114).-.... 046 6 {1.12 3-5 
— 1928)Dreadnaught (115 44) Biahereteva te 6 {1.12 
- ee Dustemall A 6 ks 
1980) Bab. eeu dil 5). 6 {1.12 
1931 Pop FE light (127). 6 1.11 3-5) 
\ 1932 Barn Swallow (11 6 Whi! 
1933 een Glee (115). . 6 |1.11 3-5 
 1934)Nellie Flag (115) . 6 |1.10 4-5 
'935|/Beanle'M- (119) .......... 6 /1.11 4-5 
1936]Wand (115).............. 6 11.11 


Winner, weight. Fur. Time. Dollars. 
eee 0.57 2-5 2-5) 14. 


6 10.53 16,150 
5 |1.01 15,700 
5 |0.59 3-5] 17,750 
| 5 |0.59 4-5] 17'250 
Je eee | ge 
Se 10S Taeah 12,800 
|i (age “bees 
15 [0-58 1-5 7.3 


seeeedee 


ees SRLMOT PARK. 
TEE ed ss YR. AND UP). GRAND NAT'L. STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, age, weight. 
"10,650' Moseley (5) (38).......0 2 


ADS 
30) male G vibe tie 2 *: 11,100 Erne Ii (5) (149). 
4 z th 000 Jolly Roger (5) 


12,050) Are Light (6) (130). 
Be 50/Green Cheese (4) (1 
a a j 30/Tourist II (7) (158 
GE) crieegee . 20/Best Play (4) (ei 
a) te tictaye: p 5.0 2,550 Battleship (7) (14 4 
Are Light (10) (154)... ... a} 2 If: 46 45) 2,675)Snap Back (5) (137) . “e 
Bushranger (6) (165)...... 4.46 1-5) 2,700/Bushranger (6) (17 ). Santee 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). j 
Wr: Winner, weight. | Fur.) Time. Neseareasll Winner, weight. Fur. 
_ 1925) Bubbling Over (122) 7—}1.26 4,550) |Friar’s Carse (112)......... 5 
p 1926! Valorous (112)... 7 $1.21 3-5) 5,7 "780||Pandera tria) : ane 229 
_ 1927'Oh Say (114).. v 11.22 6,025) |Bateau (111) 4% 
1928|Healy (115). . Fi 7 41.22 3-5} 5,825) |Orissa (119). .| 4% 
1929) Whichone (127)... wah SPREE 5,825) Adequate (1 -| 4% 
1930)/Mate (119).....,.:.....-0 7 |1.21 4-5) 6,050! |Zelide (119).... ~.| 44% 
" 1931 \ Sweeping Light (116)....... 7 31.20 4-5| 5,525' ‘Polonaise (124)............ 4, 
1932 Dynastic (119) Hr RET } Z j2:20 4-5) 4,025] |Glorify (119)... oe. a cee 416 
_ 1933 FE 20D ee Ae | 6391.17 2-5) 2,170 |Blue for Boys (119)........ 4l6 
_ 1934 Balladier (124)............ | 6% 1.16 3-5] 3,520'| Motto (119). ............. 4 
#935. Brevity (113).-2...-....22. 644'1.17 2-5] 4,875);Mag Mell (114)........... 44 
1936 Privileged (122) rey 6% 1.17 4,200: Apogee (111). ............ 
, JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS). TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND 
wr. Winner, weight. Li Time. |Dollars. Winner, age, weight. Fur. 
'  1925)Primrose (106).........:.. 1.38 3-5) 2,975); Worthmore (4) (125)....... pls § 
me 1926)Croyden (120)........ 0.067 38 3,275 Sarmaticus (3) ATONE Oc 4 
e) 4927|Osmand (122)...........6. 8 3,250||Chance Play (4) (128)...... 6 {1.11 
' _1928/Sun Edwin (118)........... 1.36 4-5 3,600//Osmand (4) (124).......... 5 
_  1929]Soul of Honor (106) .36 1-5) 9 3,525]/Osmand (5) (129).......... 6 }1.10 
_ a Tronela (1013). wae eee oa 2-5 ony oo 1 Fizb) pai mratayt NepepiNe 2 at 
ronciad (1U01%9)..........- 7 aruso . 
~ 1932|Larranaga (117)... 222-2... 3-5] 21725||Equipoise (4) (129)... 1. 6 {1.09 
q apse irs (114) he ERS = : 3-5) fe 3 i? a: A = 4 ran 
ivex (116)... .<. 5 ts api (4) (117)..... F 
1935} Good iat (107) . in 5,410 ||Identify (4) (108)..... 6 ite 
4 1936|Goldeneye (105). ... 3-5! 5,290 Singing Wood, et (120) . 6 (1.10 
ri EMPIRE CITY. 3 
i EMPIRE CITY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS). EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3 YR. AND 


rats 


|Fur. Time. Doll 


Winner, weight. Time. ‘Dollars. \| Winner, age, weight. 


1925|Silver Fox (126) 2.06 4-5, 6,750 Mad Play (4) (129) , 
1926] Blondin (126)... 2.06 1-5) 7,050 Peanuts (4) (112)... oA 7 
- 1927|Bois de Rose 2.08 ,000 | Peanuts (5) (ERA) 5 es Aa 2.06 
2.10 7,550 | Recreation a ¢200)). =... 535 10 (2.08 | 
2.05 4-5 6.400) Sun Edwin (4) (118)..... «-| 10. 12,05" 
2.05 4-5| 6,650||Frisius (4) (107) ........... 10 |2.06 
2.07 1-5 8. 550||Questionsaire o (126)... 10 |2.07 
1932 2.05 2-5| 3,950'|Blenheim (4) (117)......... 10 |2.0 
Be 2109 2-5 15980 Dark Secret (4) (120)... 2. : 10 |2.05 
ENS ale enc) Prine ae) Cnemee eat Faireno (5) (114).......... 9 {1.5 
See [2-2 | rep Row 4) 5). Se] eae 
Esposa (4) (98)........... 9 (1.52 


MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
FLORIDA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS). INAUGURAL HAN ee). (3 YR. OLDS 


Winner, weight. j Fur. Time. {| Dollars. Winners, age, weight. Fur.| Time. 


ooo Clean Play Che ql 1, ‘ee Seka: 
900||Gun Royal (6 


m 19 10,075 
1935 Black Helen (11 3). 15,600||Roman Soldier 


L 1936)Brevity (120)... , i 20,050||Whopper (4) (122 


_ LEADING AMERICAN JOCKEYS (EXCLUDING STEEPLECHASES). | 
: Jockey Mo’ts} Won |; Year. Jockey Mo’ts| Won si Jockey Mio't 


.|J. Inzelone. . 
--|M. Ke Knight 


“1933 
1933 


ae - 1936 


SSaagse 224 6 

BiatWalcistslsieie Orie 6 

1 eC OR aoe 6 

3 ere TUA eats 6 
eo Tee 6% 
Wompey (127)... . cc eee 6% 
Lord Chaucer (LLB) v0 recs 2% 6% 
Brooms (115)...... ...| 6% 
8 \Jack High (127) 6% 
Boojum (117) 6% 
Epithet (117). 6% 
1|Tick On (117).. 6% 
Lamlysman (130) 614 
BAT AAP AETO) oc vo 2 sie ce 6% 
‘Psychic ee Fy reed Sten eee Bal 
Maedic 12) Be leteleccye ouster 6% 


'6|Campfire (122)..........-. 


)22|Goshawk (122). 
4\Sunny pty (122 
7|Ariel (122) 


Blue Larkspur (122)........ 
)} Whichone (122)............ 


HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. 


Winner, weight. 


Fur. 


Bun Briar (122) .......6..60 

fannibal (122)...........% 
Golden non. (GIP? NS Sect 
PIV ALOT: UL OO). vidi vvc's occ so a 
Morvich (122) 5S: 


St. James (122). 


Haste (122) 
Chance Shot “(122).. 


Papp (130) 
Y Bae Kelly azn. 
gi [Man o’ War (130) 


Happy. Gal te 6 


AR RRMA AGHAAAIAAAARBARAAMAH | 


d Str 122) 
Forty Winks (122) 


‘7. s. ‘HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. 
Wwhmer, weight. 


SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. 


SARATOGA. 
OLDS). ° 


Rock View. See 
0|/Roamer (123) 

Lady Rotha (106 
bad Spur (12 


- 12 2-5 4,100 208 

16 2-5] 9,5 
13 408 
1.14 3-5 


9200 
dc 


Sun Briar (120) 


i ee 
NNDOODCNWNNNNWWWo 
> 
eg 
~ 
i=} 
o 


eee 
an 


Man o’ War (129) 


Little Chief (123) 


rogono 
CVn ac 


Sun Flag (115 
Dangerous aaisy.. 
Mars (123)...... 
Brown Bud (120) 


bie 
orn 


Beacon Hil (117) . 
Jim Dandy (120). 


RRR RNR eee ee 


CODGOS 
toro 
ae 
By 
iS) 


Inlander (126 
50||Observant (112 
Gold Foam (112) 


eal ala al ote el el el el loll lll 
or 
iw) 


OLDS) 2 = 


1.13 1-5 
{1.15 


bap aed al ol ol ol ol ol el lee an, 


i ie 
wo 


Time. |Dollars. 


(00||Omar Khayyam (129) 


Hannibal (120)... . 


Wilderness Sie eee 


Petee-Wrack (117 


Twenty Grand (126).. 
War Hero (115)... 


600/|Granville (127).... 
ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. 


Sporting Blood Chi6y.. HEB 


es 
os co _& 


a 


boddn hob 
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Winner, weight. 


5,625 


= 
lo} 
et 
1 
oo 


Eyelid 


N 
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Cleopatra (126).. 
‘Prudery Gene 3 
Nedna (114). 

Untidy (12: ye 


lededatedededert 
bent et COD 

Shes Ta 
Oa 


NNWNRWWNWNNeNNh 
w 
1 
eu 


ree ey Nae 
Risque (12 
Top Flight 


odedertadator 


ng 
on 


Hindu ues (ill 
50||Alberta (I 


3,7; 
7,500 


1.13 4-5 
OLDS). 


Malachite (109)... 
11,750 aera ed RA 


xie (12 
/Aquastella (121)... 


me 
Barn Swallow ae: 
Floradora (111)... 
GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 


Vexatious (114)..........4% 


Winner, weight. 


ARAAAAAA 


AARDH OO 


C1 (00 Ee cee 
aris (135) (118). 
Jamestown tis 

IMorfair (118). 


198 


eee Neue (oy Deen 
Y aneaeequd GLEG) Fi oiescraard § 


AAARARAAAD 


r 7) 
Postage Due (117) 
aping Reward d116) eae. 


Winner, weight. 
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ss itr eae 
Soa ea he eae 
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Vicar 


Sa Rea Re anita ast 


'SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. 


b 


eletetete tay atet" 
oO 

CO 

od 
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(122) 
Jim Dandy (118) 


(Lucky Tom (122) 
Ladysman (127). 

25||Roustabout (117) 
50/|Chance Sun (117).. 
The Fighter (117) . 


COHRDS eb CODD ROD 


ed ele oderl alerted edwin 
oO 

_ 

f 

oa 


OLDS). 
Hur.| Time. Dolla:ss!| 
4 1- “5 
3-5 


(=) 


Exterminator 


tor 
ea 


h 


Jamestown (130) .. 


WiMaedie (119)..... ] 

SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP). 
Winner, age, Weight. 

(126). 


6 
‘fe 


(26) ccc n 


Count ur (3) (116) 
oe a) dis): Mthtieas 
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ing Events—Horse Racing. 


AQUEDUCT. — > 
DS). ~ . BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). 


v 


uy 
‘ 600 
1.50 7,600 
1.50 2-5} 11,950° 
1.48 4-5) 13,150 | 
1.51 1-5} 13,750 
1.50 3-5| 14,300 
1.49 4-5] 10,800 
1.49 13,9 
1.51 38 
1.51 1-5 380 
148 18| 10°300 
| 150 STD) Te 
‘ GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. 
Yr. Winner, weight. Fur.; Time. Dollars. Winner, weight. 
»  1920/Touch Me Not............ 5. {0.59 1-5) 6,600|/Incheape (115)............ | 6 
1/Broomster..............., 5° 10:59 3-8; 7'600|(Olympus (112)... 2222277! 6 
1922!Goshawk 5 |0.59 1-5| 7,600}/Martingale (115)........... 6 
1923| Rustic 5 |0.58 4-5) 7,600;|Transmute (125)........... | 6 
1924 |Swope 5 /|1.00 2-5) 7,600)/Young Martin (115).......) 6 
1925! Naviga 5 {1.00 7,600) |Flight of Time (115) .| 6 
‘dl 1926) Pantella -| 5 {0.59 4-5) 13,050)};Draconis (125)... -| 6 
: BOSTIDICe). niet. -| 5 31.00 | 12/950!||Diavolo (115)... 6 
1928/Soul of Honor............. 5 /|0.59 2-5; 13,800) |Jack High (110). «ff 10, 
WUPOIGTaSta. oe ek ees 5 {1.00 . 15,660) |Sarazen IT (125)...... Be it: 
1930) Equipoise (130). .......... 5 (1.00 1-5) 14,450||/Polydorus (115)........... 6 
> 4931/Osculator (125)............ 5 |1.00 1-2/ 12,250]/Economie (115). .......... 6 
1932/Puchero (110)............ 5 /1.00 8,900) BANOS ATID). <5. ogc Seas tae 6 
1 Slapdash (114)........... 1.8, $1.01 3-5) S.620H (Notun). oa. 6 ok sl o3 ot eee eee 
me 084(Dasher (117). 2... 2... 0. cen 54 (5-90) 2-5) 92,610] (Notirun) 3 = 5.0... . ok eee ee 
Bp -4985,Snark (113) 12-22 |S: 11:00-1-5f 3,890] (Not Run)... . 2...) ... ep leee ohana 
| 1936lFairy Hill (113)... 2.2. 6 (1.12 3-5! 4(575|/Airflame (117). |... 11.12: 5 
> . - JAMAICA. : YS 
a YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND 
3 Winner, weight. piel Winner. age, weight. | Fur 
Se Ee ar ee 1.07 / 
_ 4921/Lord Baltimore (116)....... 1.07 1-5; 5,350 
: [tT eee went 1.06 1-5 3 Sennings Park (6) (115)....) 844'1.44 
EN aes J cwibinl> a tials 1.06 oe (3) L130) sb ees $14/1.45 
Be CRETE 5 1411.05 3-5 ieee suisioneel| Beatieae 
ae Pa he 544/1.05 1-5 edcnge owt OSGI 
oe EE ES 5 {1.00 soeee.| 8361145 
Be ucts stadieles 5 }0.59 wsaeee | SG Doe 
5 |101 814/146 
5 (0.59 844/145 
5 0.59 844/1.45 
5 0.59 $4911.46 
1 2 2 lo:59 his 
1933)|Billy M. (11 59 3-5| 2,540||(Notrun).............-.- reds Ware 
qs eats Gass | 3 (RR ES] SSR mmenaem BB 8 
Cathe eae i g Saxon (4) (120)...... | 
1o38 urt Scandal (119)....... 5 11.01 3-5 .825||King Saxon (5) (121)......) 3%) 


“WINNINGS ($150,000 AND UP) OF NOTED RUNNING HORSES. 
(Includes amounts got also in second and third place up to end of 1935.) 


- ht D 
Blu ‘Kspur. . . -070 || Discovery....... etty Polly..... 
. E Osmand......... Prince Palatine. . 
Sere: 2 256,526 _ Windsor Lad... .. 


Cr es 154.545 || Ayrshire.... 
ae La Fleche. 

OF at as 2 i S oe Her ge ae 
| 2 0 . Freel: , . Frusgqu 

ail. 1.25 7 213°420 PRT «Be 18 | 151/926 
. 3,26 


Book Law....... 
2 Gladiateur...... 
ne A ae 11 | $291,275 ||Colorado........ 
a Pet Wr: 18 |} 277.215 ||Stedfast........ 
Ch een os. 10 | 247,370 


At Australian tracks, Amouns, 33 races, 1 
$215,500. 


= PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS), — 
Winner,  Welgltb. Fur.| Time, |Dollars. 
Doles. 


"9 711.53 3-5) 
1; 


60,000} |'T win 
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934 11.59 BF 
PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS). 


hy atthe weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. 


PIMLICO. 


War Pennant (127) 
Dominique (122) 
Idle Bell (122) 

lay (108)... 


x (108). avs 
10 Slagle. Foot a7) ate lohele uete 
‘Mars 2 le) 
5 Rip Ra p (il 
Reigh 1 Count (2B) io vecrotaates 


Ned"O (118). jen. e eee ee ones 
Mate (125)... 20 coe nie 
,On Post (100)...........-- 


Ned Reigh (116). 
5|/Brooklyn (116) . 


WALDEN HANDIC 
Winner, weight. © 


Fete am ectetat 
RSSRSoSASRES SSS 
farting: 
ee 


best herd 


ce 
Crncncnsn 


00.00 G0 G0 00 G0 06 00 Ge GO G0 G0. 
AAR 
Slelel ele ray 


ii 


DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. 
Winner, age, weight. Fur. 


apa aeeaia 8 E 42,750)|The Bard (1886) (118)......j16 .|3.33 
8 {1. 41015 Hanover (1887) (123). 16 |3.51 3 

8 413 §4,030||Taragon (1888) (133) 16 -|3.37 
8 11.39 49 220)}|Chacolet (6) eee 944|1.59 

8 1.40 4-5| 53,350||Sarazen (4) (130).. 9% /2.02 

8 |1.40 3-5) 59,660/|/Sarazen 6) Ge: 944/2.00 
8 {1.41 4-5] 53,310||Mars (4) (124)............ 944/1.59 ; 
Fee gery 8 1,39 50,750||Mike Hall a ao wveactees| S3GILO9 ; 
Breteler. Sera 814|1.47 55,810/|Diavolo (4) (112)..........| 934/2.00 : 
ahaa atea aie eke, 84/1.48 50,360||Sandy Ford (4) i655. weeeee| 936/1.59 
Fe OR ene 844}1.44 56,170||Paul Bunyon (5) (110).....) 934/2.01 
edetetal<ptidicts Ahn! s.s 814/1.46 62,430/|Gallant Knight (5) (121)....| 9446|1.58 ; 
FOE a IC UIC eI rite hike beak oy FE AS Stepenfetchit (4) (112).....| 914/2.01 ; 
CN ise! Lye ial ee ea ee en 1 ee eames Fee ere Equipoise (6) (130)........ 944)2.01 ; 

1985 Bonerosd (60-74) oe ache ae 34/1.4 45,850/|Only One (4) (108)......... 914|2.01 
1935 INEALO UE (LED), bytes saveig oi vis. 25,300}|Dark Hope (7) (113) ...... 1.58 

by Ne cane finished first in the Futurity but was disqualified for fouling Matey. ; 
/ RIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OTS: PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS). 
Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. {Dollars. 
oh SE are 2 3-5] 22,450 BREE NSS Bags 


ae 
hh 


1927 o\Grugder ie! 2 Bearer Risletafeie, « 
28] Genie (112) . va 


9 0969 Oo 
oe 
sab 
an 


23,050 
22, 


phe 
croncn dient 


a eoratcosit (107 Eh 
934/ Thursday (108). : BUSTERS Wit ayes 
5|Thursday (108)......... . 
9 6 Roman’ Soldier (G77) eee 


6.850 
6,900 
6,72 


OOOO he 


FHS ENNNNNNN 
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ABERDEEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 
Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars’ 


oie 
RR 


SSsosossseoses: 
Soe SIS eh hes 


TG) ccs... Saaise se 
i od as Gold (113)........ é 

Vanderpool (129).......... 
ee i Apple (117)... 02.2.2, 


OI 09 Or > Co Cr he OO 
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LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES). 
ee, weight, age. |Fur.| Time. | Dollars 


Eyelets. 9 10,850)|Fair Star (114) . 8 {1.40 
10,700}|Bateau (115). 8 /1.39 1-5 
1,150]|Current (111) . 8 {1.40 3-5 
ear UIBROP OY tor 10,425}|Khara (109 : -| 8 {1.39 2-5 
aprcee ae 10,800]/Tambour (112). 2222222. /] 8 |1/39 4-5 
qutanipens ,500}|Laug: hing Queen (114): Soe HS of} Lad, 
Riggs gta »450 Noteboo GOERS Seomer (ete: Mie) 
445 Fabot (LAS). «3... desea es 8 1.40 
abetet eee ee card 2,365||Nellie Flag (122)..........] 8 1.38 
opi 4,850||Split Second as ..| 8 11.39 3- 
4,690||Talma Dee (111) ......... 8 /1.39 2- 


23,050||/Rose E 
23,775||Chicleight (119) . 
Good As Gold (119 
21,900 Ate. Seott (122) 
950)}|Election Day (122) 
8,350||Garden Message (122)..... 
4,700]; Wise Daughter (119)...... 
pear Os (122) 
Grand Slam (122) .. 
0|;Golden Era (122). . 


HAVRE DE GRACE. 
EASTERN SHORE.HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 


: Morvich (130) 
400|}Bluement (106). 
Lord Baltimore ‘QL 


( 
Dedicate (121) 
oe 


Caterwaul (117) 
00}|High Quest . 20 
||Rosemont (11 Din 
Postage Due (i1 
War Admiral 118) 


LAUREL. 


ternal (119).,...... 


CUR OT 


groan cr onin Groner’ 


CU OVO 


Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars, 


, 


ise (126) . 
ng Blaze (120). 


AAXAARAARGRARARAMH 


labs ned es ae sa reas  eeam 
Fo fre a fa at fat pet nt ft 
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SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 
Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. 


ae MN ee Tp ears ee ks y 


e ‘Sporting ‘Events—H orse Pacing: 


tect LOUISVILLE (CHURCHILL DOWNS). - 
_ KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS). CLARK HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). 
Winner, weight. Fur.) Time. )Dollars Winner, age, weight. Fur.) Time, ;Dollars. 
=| uns RG DT StS SPEED SPAREN Gar Gan SERRE eee —— -——-——_—_—_—_————|— 
1919 Sir Barton (11214)..... ..+-{ 10 }2.09 4-5} 20,825!/Midway (5) (117).......... §46|1.46 3-5] 4,360 
1920:-Paul Jones (126)........... 10 {2.09 30,375||Boniface (5) (121)......... St 1.45 4-5| 10/360 
_ 1921|Behave Yourself (126)...... 10 |2.04 1-5) 38,450);Ginger (5) (1 2) Ray Se RRS 839/145 9,495 
' 1922!/Morvich (126)............. 10 (2.04 3-5) 53,775||/Exterminator (7) (133)..... 9 {1.50 11,375 
BOZS| Zevi(laG) See oe weve tee 10 |2.05 2-5! 53,600|; Audacious & Gave. ex.s 9 {1.54 3-5) 11,2 . 
1924|Black Gold (126) 10 {2.05 1-5) 52,775}|Chilhowee (3) (100)........ 9 {1.54 2-5) 11,200 v 
1925|Flying Ebony (126) 10 {2.07 3-5] 52,950/|Spic and Span (4) (103)....| 814/1.47 3-5] 12/00 
1926|Bubbling Over (126) --| 10 {2.03 4-5} 50,075||San Utar (5) (114)......... 844}1.46 2-5) 13,750 
7|Whiskery 10 |2.06 51,000||/Helen’s Babe (4) (113)..... 84 |1.46 12,325 
1928|Reigh Count (126) 10 {2.10 2-5) 55,375)|Jock (4) (122)............. 844 ]1.45 10,925 
1929\Clyde Van Dusen (1 10 {2.10 4-5} 53,950||Martie Flynn (4) (113). 814|1.46 3-5) 10,975 
1930)Gallant Fox (126) 10 |2.07 3-5) 50,725) |Stars and Bars (4) (108) 844/1.45 2-5) 10, P 
1931|Twenty Grand (126) 10 }2.01 4-5] 48,725|/Bargello (5) (110)...... 814/1.44 4-5] 10,325 
1932 pugeo King (126) 10 /2.05 1-5]. 52,350/|Pittsburgher (4) (112) 844)1.50 1-5) 4,310 
1933)/Broker’s Tip (126) 10 |2.06 4-5 .925'|Oseulator (4) (11% 814/1.45 2-5 »840 
1934|/Cavalecade (126) 10 |2,04 28,175 |Esseff (4 15), 5, 24 oes 819/1.44 2,170 
1935)}Omaha (126)............. 10 |2.05 39,525 Beaver Dam (3) (102)..... $441.47 2-5} 2,270 
1936|/Bold Venture (126)....... 10 (2.03 3-5! 37,725|\Corinto (4) (114).......... 8 19/1.44 4-5) 4,510 
KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLDS). z 
Tr. Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. Winner, weicht. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. — 
1921|Startle (119).............. 8 {1.38 3-5] 22,i75'|Nancy Lee (116)........... 9 |1.50 2-5} 8,980 — 
1922|Enchantment (122)........ 8 [1.38 4-5} 25,315/|Startle (116).............. 9 {1.52 3-5) 9,920". 
1923| Wise Counsellor (122). --| 8 41.37 2-5 26,990) URE Y IG). he). .4 eee! 91 10,060 
1924|Master Charlie (122) 8 |1.38 1-5 ,010/!Princess Doreen (116) -.| 9 |1.51 4-5} 10,160 A> 
1925|Canter (122).. 8 |141 23,315||Deeming (116) 9 1K: 10,280 
1926) Valorous (122). ..| 8 |1.43 3-5} 26,785}|Black Maria (12 9 |1.55 2-5) 10,960 
1927|Reigh Count (122) .-| 8 41.40 28,480)|Mary Jane (121)..... -| 9 {1.53 2-5) 10,909 — \= 
r 1928|Clyde Van Dusen (122).... | 8 |1.38 4-5] 32,800||Easter Stockings (116).....} 9 /1.51¢ 9,140 
_ 1929/Desert Light (122)......... 8 |1.39 26,865||Rose of Sharon (121)....... 9 |1.51 10,080 
- 1930/Twenty Grand (122)....... 8 {1.36 25,030|| Alcibiades (116)........0.. 9 |1.52 9.76 
1931/Kakapo (119)............- 1.43 4-5} 24,040//Cousin Jo (116)............ 9 41.53 
¥° 51932}The Darb (122)... .......+ 8 |1.46 4-5} 19,945||Suntica (116)............. 9 11.52 ) 
1933|Mata Hari (119)........... 8 |1.39 4-5) 16,230)|Barn Swallow (116)........ 9 1.61 ee 
1934|Nellie Flag (119) ......... 8 |1.37 2-5) 9, ph Beh ae ee 9 {1.51 ae 
1935/Grand Slam (122)......... 8 /|1.39 1-5} 9,835)|Paradisical (116).......... 1.51 iu 
1936|Reaping Reward (122)..... ee Pe ees © See {Two Bob (116)............ 1.52 hf 
+: 


i: LATONIA. . S 
LATONIA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS). INDEPENDENCE HAND. (3 YR. AND UP). 


Winner, weight. jFur.) Time. [Dollars. Winner, age, weight. | Fur. Time. |Dollars 


. Thibodaux (126).......... 12 |2.33 4-b} 14,625 || Firebrand (4) (116)........; 
} 1933 The Clown (as Seoste eas : 15,650 || Firebrand (5) (117)........ 
_ 1924!Chilhowee (118).......... Actuary (4) (123).......... 
1925|Broadway Jones (118)..... Prineess Doreen (4) (115)... 
1926/Bagenbaggage (121)....... Rothermel (4) (103)........ 
1927|Handy Mandy (109)...... Princess Doreen (6) 
1928/Toro (121)........... tie ter KOR one 
1929/ Buddy Basil (118). . Fey ilees G Cbe) 
Manta (4) (105)....... 


r 4 
a, 
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1933,Gold Basis (118) . 
1934\ Fiji (113)..... 
1935|Tearout (118 
1936|Rushaway (121) 


5) 2 
Vitamin B (4) (105)....... a) 
Dusty Dawn (5) (119) 
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NEW ORLEANS. 
Tee Fair Grounds. Jefferson Park. 


NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS), 
Sr: Winner, age, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. Winner, weight. 


1925|Quatrain (3) (105) 44 3-5] 22,100}|Quatrain (126)............ 
32,000 4 
NS Lo 2 ES A nee 2 aoe, 


N 
Jack Higgins 
Calf Roper (117).. 


2,228 
10,775 
1,530 
1,680 
1,665 
35 


4 Be 
750||Rushaway (116)........... 
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The U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 
feet in length. On the Continent most of the old 
_ miles, which varied in length from about 3,300 feet | ang equal to one minute of longitude of t 
to over 36,000 feet, have been replaced, officially | The Knot is a measure of speed 
at least, by the kilometre, which equals 0.62 statute | knot bein 

le or 3,280.8 feet.’ : a3 hee a , 
The Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- also, 120 fathoms or 720 feet. 
dered, for purposes of navigation. to be equal to To convert statute miles into nautical 
e length of one minute of latitude at that place. 
The U. S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.20 feet in length 
a to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 


eas 
ultiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nau cal ae 

m : nautical 

tiles invo statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. ee 


ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


ARLINGTON PARK, ILL. 


jl Equipe o. - 2/02 4-5] 20,200 


36, "540 


GOLD CUP (3 ‘YR. OLDS “AND UP). 
Winner, age, weight. Pur. Time." ‘Dollars. 


Blue Larkspur ) (126)....| 10 [2,038 4-6| 25,200 — 
Blue: gankepur (4) ee 10 /2'01 4-6] 19°400 


CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS). 


LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 


Rs, HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 


The Chatspiina of the National Archery Associa- 
tion. for 1936 and their winning scores are as follows: 
‘Champion—Gilman ae Corvallis, 
- R., 134-792; Y. R., 267-1549; 

: 30-1406." 


8 
- Cc. R., 542; D 144- 1082: ‘S&. ALR 
89.873: D. A. R., 


Junior Bey Champion—Richard Weber. iMovie’ 
r; _ Ohio. ‘s. 356-23: 

: p ty Sturm, — 
, 71-495; D. . R, 


n’'s Regular Style Flight Shoot Champion 
ree Oelschleger, Cleveland, Ohio, 450 yards, 
ch 
eee s tis Style Flight Shoot Champion— 
Dayton, Ohio. 614 yards, 6 inches 

tad ies? Flight Shoot Champion—Hiawatha 
slin, San Marco, Texas. 348 yards, 2 feet, 6 


inior witahe Shoot Champion—Lee Mattox, 
opted ion Fk 364 yards, 6 inches 
Men’ 8. 
| Detroit, Mich. 2371. 
Ladies’ Team Shoot—Los Angeles Archery 
lub, Los Angeles, Calif. 335. 


ane igh A. A. all-time records and record holders 
OHOWS: 
Shae York Round gia ee Gilman Keasey, 


_ Corva . Oregon (19. 
Double York bunt 267" 1549. Gilman 
ey eer Orson ns “722. Russ H 
_erhyde, Forestville, “cont. (934 hen 
seperny Amer Round Russ 


e National Rou 
4 ‘Los ‘Angeles, © 


Team Shoot—The Detroit Archers, | 


= YTS, Winner, age, weight. Furi, ‘Cime. | Dollars: Winner, weight. Fur.) Time. ‘| Dollars. 

» Misstep (4) (123)........ 9 |1.50 2-5) 22,075|/Blue Larkspur (126)....... 10 |2.14 2-5} 59,900 
1930 Pigeon Ho 25) Lids) Seatee 10 |2:07 3-5] 34/400|/Gallant Fox (126)......... 10 |2.03 4-5 Paleen 
1931|Sun Bea: (28) re Aca 10 |2,03 1-5} 27,300 Mate'(126) .:...........-. 4 10 {2.02 2-5 fetal 
1932|Plucky Play (5) (111)..... 10 {2.02 1-5) 22,000|}Gusto (126)............-. 10 |2.03 3-5 von 
1933] Equipoise (486) . 56-20 10 42.02 3-5 ,260\Inlander (118)..... 10 }2.12 32, 
1934|Ris Kulus (3) (108)....... 0 [2.02 2-5| 9,580}Cavaleade (126) 10 {2.02 4-5) 30,325 
1935] Discovery (4) (135)....... 10 }2.01 1-5} 8,640|}Omaha (126). 10 |2.01 2-5] 28,975 
1936|Sun Teddy (3) (98)...-... 10 42.02 8,480|Granville (126 ). 10 {2.03 1-5] 28, 


INAUGURAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP). 


baz re Winner, weignt. Fur!) Time. Dollars. Winner, age, weight. Fur.) Time. | Dollars. 
" Toya eee 53411.06 OPUTBHS boeste dae. botteee oe 1a to seks eee aco 
ah 1938 epee D. oT OS re 1.05 4-5 3650}|Silverdale (4) (108).......- 7 (1.24 4-5] 9,000 — 
— - 198k oP Sala RD oc ar 5 oe a 544|1.05 1-5] 19,125}|Silverdale (5) (111).......: ‘ 1.24 1-5) 9,350. — 
 _2982)Hilena (119)............. 6 {1.10 2-5} 17,900}|Gold Step (5) (106)........ 7 {1.24 4-5) 5,300 
~ 19383 ed Ham GAA)... ss 6 {1.12 21,670}|Indian Runner (4) (111).. 7 (11.23 4-5) 4,505 
y aeee DL Cine Ot) ee es . Hoe 2-5 fers Lp eg ary % Gils... | 8 cat 1-5 were . 
Forever Yours (117).....- Ft F me Pomp (4) (103)...... , { ' 
pa BONA: ones (122), BS eA : Sa 6 !1.13 1-5! 21,020}'Whereaway (4) (110).....- 1.24 1-5] 3,005 — 


STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP), 


Vr , Winner, weight. Fur.; Time. ; Dollars. Winner, age, weight. Fur.| Time. | Dollars. 
(eo oa ee ee ee EERE? < Tic ane Ax SOCkS GL ea IP wn / es os 
1929|Try Too (115)........... 5344]1.05 4-5] -9,225||/Dowagiac (4) (108)........ 9 {1.50 3-5} 15,550 — 
1930 Siskin in (12 Py 2) . ) berti cose fe 3% 1.08 1-5} _8/425||Blue Larkspur (4) (121). Q $1.49 2-5 050 
1931 dO ig MLE) ese 5% By: '675||Plucky Play (4) (105).:....| 9 {1.50 4-5 ,650 
_2982/Cr ivneten 514/1.04 3-5) 17,350/|Equipoise (4) (129).......- 1.54 4-5) 22,300 
i 544/1.08 4-5) ol Indian Runner (4) (114).. 9 {1.51 2-5} 10,440 
544/105 4-5]' 5.910||Indian Runner (5) (118).. 9 }|1.49 4-5) 10,760 
5434|1.07 2-5} 6,770||Discovery (4) (126)........ 1.50 4-5} 12,725 
546|1.05 5,800||Stand Pat (5) (116)....... 9 11.49 3-5, 52! 


ARCHERY IN 1936. 


Double National Round—140-882. Mrs. Iida 
Hanchett, Inglewood, Calif. (1936). . 
Single’ National Round—72-550. Miss Olive 


Besco, Port Credit, Canada (1936). 
Double Columbia Round—144-1082. Mrs. 

Gladys Hammer, Los Angeles, Calif (1936). 
Single American Round for Women—90-640. 


| Miss Olive Besco, Port Credit, Canada (1936). 


Double American Round for Women—180- 
1248. Miss Olive Besco, Port Credit, Canada Say 
Single Junior American Round—89-643 

John Hobson, Salem, Oregon (1932). 

Single Junior Columbia ound—72-538. 
See Miageteine Taylor, Jackson Heights, L. I., 
Double Junior Columbia See ey pe 
Ate? Wageleme Taylor, Jackson Heights, L. I., 
Reuter | tyle Flight Shoot (Men)—478 yards. 
Homer Prouty, Portland, Oregon (1933 7 
Free Style Flight Shoot (Men)—614 ards, 6 

tache Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, Ohio (1936). : 

eet, 6 
inches. Miss Hiawatha Crosslin, San Marco, 
Texas (1936). 


Fiight Shoot for Women—348 yards, 
Eastern re nary Association reps rete” 


Be BRS oe is Wilts erman, Belmont, Mass. 
R., 240-1244; D R., 180-1352. (GLadies 
Madletie, Taylor, Jaskion ‘Helents, Li N.Y, 


ee Macinics” of 
rk oi Sing le Wore, Round 3 ean 
Single \e 
Double American wounee RE 
Dou 
*‘gingie Comba bane 
a Round; | Jr. 


Junior Columbia Round; D. Jr. & 
Junior Columbia Round;’ Q. Jr. A. R. 
Junior American Round. 


Natl. a 
Mont 


D’Or -|Sunarchor 
Fall Highweight. Miss) Merrinent: 


Manhattan 


AQUEDUCT 
Babylon. " 


Aqueduct 


Blossom ae 


Harbor Hill.. 


Wstoria.. <2... 


Potomac 
JAMAICA: 


Action 


-|Manatella 


Good Gamble 
Gean Canach 


-.-/Roman Soldier 
Philadelphia. . - - 
‘Chesapeake S.. . 


Black Gift 


Wood Memorial. ee 


Paumonok 


TOGA 


Sar. Gecepll x eg! 
hawk 


" Rhode Island . 


- |Rous 


pees) ($32, eee 
Allen Z 


Fury ae 


1.24 1-5 
8.42 2-5 
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RepErSsserrroe 
Sores patent pi Be ror 
HaSeetSretnnaae 


Track sat Race. 


Harwich. . 
Mary Dyer 
Quidneck S. 
Fall River. . . 


SALEM: 


New Eng. Scone Wise Prince....... 


panels Lake. . 


AGAWAM: 


Memorial Day. . 


SUF'LK DOWNS: 


Atlantic 8... . 
Faneuil Hall 


John Hancock.. . 


MIAMI: 


Widener Cup. . 


LOS ANGELES: 


i ti eld 


.|Roman Soldier. . .- 
-|Aecolade 


.|Pegotty Ann 


Gallant Gay 


. .| Watersplash 
Bennington .... 


Accolade. . .. 


Vote B.. 
Pharatine. 


Col. Greene.... 


..|Supply House 
Massachusetts . . 


Time Supply . 


Go a Kk 


‘ Sere 


Airflame 
| Accolade 


The Santa Anita.| Top Row ($105,700) | 
Did ($26,500) . 


The Derby 


ARLINGTON 
DOWNS: 


Texas Derby.. 


Central Centenn. Marynell 


Fighter ($15,000)... 
($10,000). 


Waggoner Mem.| Navanod (($15,000)| 9 


WASHINGTON 
PARK: 


HAWTHORNE: 


Decoration Day. 


| Myrtlewo: 
Sea Biscuit. 


Myrtle Wood... 
Foolish M 


Inaugural 11 i/Réek X 
Chicago Derby. . 


TN 
Breeders, 8. 


me | 


\ 


‘Se PS ee Ne, eT Fi, ae 


é 


Sporting Beonts—H arse i 


\, EPSOM DERBY. 


(Epsom Downs, 14 miles S. W. of London; 1 mile and 881 yards; 3 yr. olds.) 


‘Second. 


Ys; Winner. Owner. Second. || Yr. Winner. Owner. 
mui | 19|Grand Parade.. .| Lord Glanely =. Buchan 
190; Volod: ovski....|W,C. ee: William III 19 
1902 Ard Patrick. J. Gubbins. eae a Glass Maj. G. Loder.|Archaic 
1903|Rock Sand..... “| Sir J. Miller... _| Viniei -.|J.B. Joel... .. Cr’g an Eran 
1904/|St. Amant...... L. Rothschild. .| John O’ Gaunt 2. ..|M. Woolavg’t'n|Tamar 
1905|Cicero........ “| Lord Roseberry] Jardy 19: .-|Ben Irish... .. haros 
1906; een cere Maj. E. Loder . | Picton - .| Lord Derby. . . |St. Germans 
SE AIOTHOUDY iso 2 .eco.0 6». « Rich. Croker...| W'l. Winder As) Bs Oa Morris... Zionist 
1908) Bisnarinetia.. .|M. Ginistrelli. .| Primer ..|M. Woolavg’t’n|Lancegaye 
1909|Minoru........ King Edward. .|Louviers . .| Frank Curzon..|Hot Night 
1910| Lemberg Greenback -| Cunliffe Owen. |Flamingo 
1911)Sunstar tedfast Trigo W. Barnett... .|Walter Gay 
1912) Tagalie Jaeger 1930/Blenheim...... Aga Khan...../|Iliad 
~~ 1913|Aboyeur Louvois 1931 rons pes penis ates A. Dewar... |Orpen 
1914) Durbar I ‘Hapsburg 1932] April 5th....... Walls. :..... astur 
_—1915)}Pommern Fly 1933] Hyperion. : Lord Derby... .|K’g Solomon 
1916] Fifinella. . . 5 Kwang Su 1934) Windsor Lad. . .| Rajpipla, H. M.|Easton | 
iol Gay Crusader...|M. Fairie .| Dansellon 35|Bahram........ Aga nm)... .|\Goodfellow 
tae Gainsborough. .! Lady Douglas.. Blink 1936} Mahmoud...... Aga TF Sot soce ‘Taj Akbar 


P. Lorillard, of New York, won the Bes in 1881 with eat ridden by F. Archer. i 
The pean Derby was first run in 1780. The course 1900-1920 was 1 mile, 4 fur., 29 y. 


Best time over the old course, 2-34 4-5 by Spion Kop in 1920; best time over the new course, “2.83 4-5 by ‘ 
_ Mahmoud in 1936. ‘ 
_ The 1936 Epsom Oaks was won by Lovely Rosa. 2 
A 
Bs GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE. 
m (4 miles, 856 yds.; 4 yr. olds and up; near Liverpool, England.) ' 
; Year. Winner. Owner. wear. Winner. Owner. ; : 
= up ee Shaun Spadah....... T. McAlpine ‘192 O20. ok Gregalack. .. 202% .« Mrs. Gammell q 
192202 35..|Music Hall. 7... ..).. Hugh Kershaw 11980. .... Shaun Soilin........ W. Midwood 
BLOOB)s bo... Sergt. Murphy...... Stephen Sanford 1931 Sear MATAKIO:¢ Seto seme eee C. R. Taylor 7 
aL yar 6 Master Robert...... Lord Airlie BP ton cle HOrDOFR ==. er eee W. Parsonage 
- 1925. .....}Double Chance...... Maj. D. Goold 1933..... Kelsboro Jack....... Mrs. F. A. Clark 
"41926....... peck IOPNEM » ses C. Schwartz Sk ae Golden Miller....... Miss D. Paget 
OZ TE y . Sprig cod CAC See Mrs. M. Partridge pene Baga Reynoldstown....... Noel Furlong 
, 1928 . ....|Tipperary Tim...... H. 8. Kenyon LQ865 Js Reynoldstown....... Noel Furlong 


The Record time in the Grand National Steeple Chase; 9:20, was Made in 1934 by Golden Miller. 
Other. winners in 1936 on English tracks were—1,000 Guineas, Tide-Way; 2,000 Guineas, Pay-Up; Ascot 
Gold Cup, Quashed (Omaha, second); Ascot. Stakes, Bouldner; Caesarewitch, Fet; St. Leger, Boswell. 


: GRAND PRIX DE PARIS WINNERS—1 MILE 7 FURLONGS (3,000 METERS). 
; Yr. Yr. 


1900|Semendri 
1901|Cheri a 


Owner. Owner. 
Baron Schickler. 
M. Caillant. 
1902 wn M. ie de St.}/1 


ae 
1/1903 Quo Vadis. "|M. E. Blane. 
1904] Ajax... :|M. E. Blanc. 
1905|Finasseur..||M. E. Epbrussi. 
1906|Spearmint. .|Major B. Loder. 
1907|San Souci II.|Baron Rothse'ld 
1908) North Bast.|W. Ks Vand'bilt 
1909] Verdun II. .|/Baron Rothse’ld 
1910| Nuage Mm ee Chere- 
ete: 
e}} 1911 a d'Atout. . Mat. Me Ganay. 
1912)Houli...... org A. Fould. 
1913 rater. de St. 


Alary. 
1914/Sardanap’ls.|Baron Rothse’ld 
1919/Gal. Light. ./Baron Rothse’ld 
1920'Comrade.. .!E. de St. Alary. 


Horse. Owner. 


-|Joseph Watson. 
M. Abateilos. 


1926|*Pake My Tip|J. Henness 
1927|Fiterari. . M. P, Moulthizw: 
1928|CrideGuerre Ogden Mills: 
1330|Comanderi ee 
‘om'anderie e - 
1931/Barneveldt. . Rivaud. 


‘ 


E Rothe 


dite . 
1936} Mieutce. . aioe Masurel. 


LARGEST WINNINGS BY ONE HORSE IN A YEAR. 
Horse. Amount. 


$_88,250 


Year. 


050 
1D 1,235 
142/255 


ee pope. 
Briar 


.. [Anita Peabody - 
cgghteaviest Winning Stable—(1905-1908 


111,905 


James R. Keene, ak pee gis S.C. allies = - 
24, 1926, 1927, 1929) $ visitas ia $3 “ 


; Harry pee Whitney (1913, 1920 662, oy V. Whi 
+ < fate el (1088) $251, sl 85 A. Ga. Vanderbilt 1055) e330 a6 pap Oo a. 3d) 


35) oe 605. 
mn U. acks— (1 . A 
$7,778 tor: (1925) S12 oT, 370: “oso $13,674, ord (1935) $13 794 gee 38 ae Nae 


% mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, I], Au 
Sb, To Sg Pi 
1 mile (world’s eectee Peter Manning*, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.. Oct. 4, 1922, 1.5634 
1 mile, n a race, ran ie Springfield, Iil.; 
21, 1936, 1.574. 
1 mile, on half-mile track, Greyhound, Allentown, 
Pa., Sept. 25, 1936, 2.02. . 
1 mile, by a stallion, Lee Axworthy*, Lexington, 
-Ky., Oct. 8, 1916, 1.5834. 
1 mule, ef a gelding, hae Manning* Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 1922, 1.56 
| Two-year-old gelding, Reynolds, Lexington, Ky., 
pth 1933, an ee es a “i 
f eT gelding, Treyhound, Springfield, 
Iil., Aug. 21, 1935. 2.00. 7 
Four-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
' W., Aug. 21, 1936, 1.57% 
Y One mile by a mare, Nedda®, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
| 4.1922, 1.5834. 
- 1 mile by a veering, Airdale*, 
Oct. 2, 1912, 2.1534 
I mile, by a two-y rear-old, Hanover’s Bertha*, Lex- 
_ ington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 2.02. Lawrence Han- 
over*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 11, 1934, 2.02. 

1 mile, by a three-year-old, Protector. Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 22, 1931, 1.59%4; The Marchieness, 
: mepeas ton. Ky., Oct. 14, 1932, 1.5934. 

1 mile, by a four-year-old, Greyhound, Spring- 
' field, Ill, Aug. 2i, 1936, 1.5744. 
1 mile, by a Lhe agg Peter Manning*, Lex- 
ngton, -, Oct. 6, 1921, 1.5734. 
1 mile, by eS Seerenhottt ya Manning*, Lex- 


Aug. 


Lexington, Ky., 


‘ 


aie 4, 1922, 
ee ay high-wheel sulky, Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 
tana! Ohio, Bee 12, 1903, 2.0 


to high-wheel sulky on half-mile track. 
Peter Billiken*, Goshen, N . ¥., Aug. 20, 1914, 2.141% 
le, Under Saddle. Hollyrood Boris, Old 
Ovebard, Me., Oct. 2, 1936, 2.054. 


mil 


eee “in oY. 


The $35,643.83 Hambletonian Stake, the world’s 
richest purse for trotters, was won at Goshen, N. Y., 

Aug. 12, 1936, by Rosalind, owned by Gibson White, 
Lexington, Ky. 


ek Dtrectum [.*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 

1916, .5534. 

‘ 1 aco Dan Patchf, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 8, 
1906, 


I mihi e, by a page Dan Patchf, St. Paul, Minn., 
Sept. 8, 1906, 
1 mile, by Aeesk in open, Directum I.*, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1915, 1.5634. 
1 mile, by a pan hee Alertt, New York, 
“eee pe ie mpc Highland Seott (Mrs, 
‘ ven a ly 
; ER gr hates °Y Goshen, N. ¥., Aug. 22, 1929, 
ry es 


mile y gelding, in open, Winnipeg, Toledo, O.. 
Oct 15, ies 57 34. 
mile, a a wat Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
sept 30, 1914, 1.58. 
by ney ina ie Miss Harris M., Toledo, 
23, 1918, 8h. 


uis- 
ees 


Ai. , 1914, 

1 mile, ets ee Frank - Perry*, 
Ky. Sept. 12, 1911, 2.15. 

=) 1 mile, a oe Cheater, Lexing- 


Lexington, 


ij ie mile by two-year-old igo in race, His Majesty, 
ndianapolis, Sept. 7, 1932, 2.02. 

mile by chree-veariold oortin rave, McIWin, 
Ville, Sept. 23, 1932, 1.59%. 


> "TROTTING AND PACING RECORDS. 
a (Revised by W. H. Gocher, Secretary, National Trotting Assoc., Hartford, Conn.) 


TROTTING RECORDS. 


HAMBLETONIAN AND FOX STAKES. ? cs 


a 1936, by Dusty Hanover, owned by Hanover Sh a 


PACING RECORDS. 


: a aay ee ae ‘tose “McGee*, Lexington, sherit Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1916, 2.0 


Dat time. ¢Paced by runner to_sulky carrylog a wind or dust shield, the runner precede 


Fastest two heats, Gre Round) Springfield,  Tll., 
Aug. 21, 1936, 2.02) 1.57 are a hes, . 
Fastest three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 
Aug. 13, 1936, 2.01, 2.00.4, 2.00. 

ate mle Red Top, Toledo, Ohio, July 13, 1925, 


2 miles, Peter Mgnning, North Randal 
Aug. i 1925, 4. of x | bai: "a 
2 miles on half-mi bys Peter Mannin . Birming a 
oa “i nine A 23, 19) a 4.23. . , 
3 miles, Nightingale*, Nashville, Tenn. oe 
Or, OE Sreoa, sees ie 
milés in race, Fa ry Wood, Minneapolis, Minn. 
July 1, 1895, 7.1634. x oe 
ny a, ooue R., Blackpool, Englandt, Sept. 
4 miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal. * 
2, 1894, 10.12. z cree.) eh 
5 miles in race, half-mile track, a haat Constan- 
= ie Penne 29. 1919, 2.0814. = 
miles, Pascal ew York, ok: reg.), 
2, 1893, 26.15. bre: St. 
10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, ca : 
(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27.23 yy, “4 
20 miles, Capt. McGowan*, Boston, Mass. (reg.), 


te 31, Seer 58. “ah. jor’, 5 = 
files, en. Taylor an Francisco, Cal., 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. oie 
50 miles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5 air 


N 


Belle Hamlin, GI6) Siting, 
ae 29, 1891, ee ve 


Three abreast: 
Cleveland, O., 


Oct: 2, M936. "1.59% (tr.). 


The Fox Stake, for two-year-old pacers, wont 
8,051.16, was won at Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. ‘ 


Farms, Hanover, Pa. 


ie 


1 mile by aoe toe res Little Pat, 
ngton, Ky., Oct. 2, 
1 mile, thtge-yearold Highland Scott*, 


+ Seb; 2 1, 1926. 
1 ie, four-year-o ee ne ct pay 
Ky ep al 1038, ae uel’ MEtaaon 
Lecington, Ky. Sept, 27, 1056, 180%. 


1 mile, high-wheel Fane Dan Patch*, 


Ga.t, Nov. 30, 1903, - oN 
i ees ey Dan Serer “teaade Ga.f. ie 3 


Sie ier pete Pointer, Kendallville, Pie 

, 1909, 7.31%. 

ae miles, Joe het eee Knoxville, ee 
Nov. 13. 1891, 10.1 

§ miles, Angus ae Quebec, Canada, — Rene 
1933, 11.54. 

PACING RECORDS—BY A TEAM. 

1 mile against time, Minor Heir and fg 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1912, 2.02. 

1 mile in a Page 1 Billy ga re nd Doctor M. . 
se Ill., Sept. 24, fife 
mile in a race, 14 mi ace Colleen and Deputy _ ; 


PACING RECORDS—TO WAGON. 
1908, 1.87 Dan Patch*, Memphis, Tenn., O. 
1 mile, in a race, Angus Pointer, Memphis, T 
en cp 1904, 2.04%. 
2 mil Longfellow, Vallejo, June 23, 1869, 
3 aes, Longfellow, Sacramento, Cz Ee 
1869, 7.53. 
4 “tina Longfellow, San Francisco, Cal 


1, 1869, - 10.42 f ; 
; 5 Lady St. Clair, San Franetsco, 
Dec. 4L 1874. 12.54%. 


834 Sporting Even ts gua | ng. 


. YALE-HARVARD REGATTAS AT NEW LONDON. = 
The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in | won 22 races and Harvard 17. T or ( 
1855 by six-oar crews Without coxewalns on a three- | the New London course is 19mm, Bae ‘sec. made by 
mile course on Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, | Yale in 1934. The record of the crews since 1919 © 
Mass., Harvard winning. The two colleges towed | are given herewith; previous records for the varsi We 
_ their first regatta, with eight-oared boats with | freshmen and junior varsity crews will be found, 
coxswains on June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course | The World Almanac for 1936 on page ott.’ 
on the Connecticut. River at Springfield, Mass., Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. The course was | tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
changed to the Thames River at New London, | The course has been two miles except that in'1915 
Conn., in 1878. ; ; the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, and in 
4 The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a| 1932 both races were at that distance also. The 
-. two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, | 1902 race was a dead heat. From 1899 to 1916 in- 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, | clusive the record was: Freshmen— Yale 6, Haryard 
0 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1918 inclusive Yale | 10. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles). 


S 


a _ f . TIME. TIME, 
DATE. Won By. DATE. Won By. - 
: , ‘Winner. Loser. Winner. Loser. 
June 20, 1919.. ./Yale...... 21 42 1-5 | 21 47 2-5 |||Jume 22, 1928.../Yale...... 20 213-5 | 20 56 
* pe 25, 1920...|Harvard...| 23 11 23 46 June21, 1929...) Yale...... 21 20 2139 
June 24, 1921.:.|Yale......| 2041 20 44 1-5 ||June 20, 1930...|Yale...... 20 9 2-5 20 30 4-5 
June 23, 1922 ../Yale...... 21 53 22 06 June 19, 1931...|Harvard...| 22 21 ‘| 22 31 
June 22, 1923.../Yale...... 22 10 22 35 June 24, 1932...)/Harvard...| 21 29 | 21 42 
June 20, 1924.../Yale...... 21 58 3-5 | 22.11 3-5 ||June 16, 1933....|Harvard...| 22 46 3-5 | 22 53 4-5 
_ June 19, 1925.../¥Yale...... 20 26 20 32 2-5 ||June 22, 1934...|/Yale...... 19 514-5 | 2001 .3-5 
June 25, 1926. ./Yale...... 20 142-5 | 20 21 3-5 ||June 22, 1935...)Yale...... 20 19 21 04 
June 25, 1927...|Harvard.. .| 22 351-5 | 22 39 June 18, 1936...|Harvard ..1! 20 19 20 40 3-5 
' FRESHMAN EIGHTS (Two Miles). 
ae TIME. TIME. ~ 
DATE. Wor By. ———— Date. Won By. |———_—___—_- 
gaee : Winner. Loser. Winner. Loser. 
10 36 3-5 | 10 37 1-5 || June 22, 1928..|Yale...... 10 45 3-5 | 11 04 4-5 
Re tet s 10 06 10 10 June 21, 1929. .|/Yale......| 11 07 ‘11 09 3-5 
12 14 12 32 June 20, 1930. .|/Harvard...| 11 02 4-5 | 1117 3-5 
Jun TAG oo NE tian June 19, 1931. .|/Yale...... 10 25 10 35 3-5 
June 10 27 3-5 | 10 46 June 24, 1932. .|Yale...... *8 16 1-4 8,30 4-5 
: 10 33 10 45 3-5 || June 16, 1933. .|Yale...... 12 06 2-5 | 12 26 3-5 
June | 25. . 9 51 2-5 | 10 01 June 22, 1934. ./Yale...... 9 47 3-5 951 
June 25, « mee rd. 11 00 11 12 3-5 || June 22, 1935. .|Yale...... 9 46 9,46 2-5 
June 25, 1927. -/Yale...... 918 9 22 2-5 || June 18, 1936. .|Harvard...| 11 01 11.05 


i JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles). 
Pog TIME. k 


Loser. 


ard... * 1935] Yale 
sees 9 23 4-5 ‘ June 18, 1936] Yale 


a 
*One and a half miles. Past history, covering a period of 58 years, shows, it is said, th 
istance on still water on a perfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew.is limited to: a toot oe Loon 


RECENT RACES FOR THE CHILDS CUP: 


ar. Place. Winner. ‘Place. Winner. {| Year. Place. 
jreeeree |-—————————————q—“—™ | ——- | ——-——— --——____—__ 
1883. lees . (Carnegie Lake. .|Penn. . |Carnegie Lak 
1884. |S jai aa ome Pe 1920. |SchuyIkill. ....- Navy ; Carnenie Lake. 
1885. |Schuylkill...... ..pHarlem.. io... Columbia . Schuylkill... ... ( 
eR: 3 Ne os ah “ i sl. |Carnegie Lake. . 
MS © aie 1 ‘ betes . |Harl : 


. 


. 


...++.|Princeton 
‘Penn. - Schuylkill. ..... 


Cambridge... |, 
Princeton.....- 


NHR ENR ROH 
= 


8. ie 
: Pee doe : ar 159 2/5 
May . yjlthaca. iv)... WOMNALK ie antenre -{Harvard. Syracuse. . 10:38 3/5_ 


— ¥ 

_An oar is.a lever of the first order in setting water in motion and thereby crea e at th 1 
: - and a lever of the second order in utilizing this resistance as a Gilerdin Bad 80 Advaneing We boat. bee 
__ ever, when a boat is in motion the fulcrum may be anywhere between the tip of the blade and the button, 


vv ee 


. Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syracuse 


Sporting Events—I ntercollegiate Rowing. | 835 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 


The leading American rowing colleges (except | leges again returned ‘to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to | for four years rowed over a three-mile course, but 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson | resumed the four-mile course in 1925. The full 
River at Poughkeepsie. N. Y., since 1896. Cornell | Tesults of the races from 1901 to 1916 inclusive will 

i be found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 
won that year, defeating Harvard, Pennsylvania | 818. The regatta was omitted in 1933 
and Columbia in that order. Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl-! course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard | winners being: 1896, Cornell: 1897, Cornell; 1898 
at New London on June 25. The following year, | (at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell: 1900, Wiscon- 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was | sin; 1901. Pennsylvania; ' 1902, Cornell; 1903, 
used. Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin | Cornell; 1904, Sytacuse: 1905. Cornell: 1906, 
and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to Syracuse; 1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and | Cornell; 1910,’ Cornell; 1911, Columbia: 1913 
su uent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, Sarmell: rai, Cornell; 1914, Comal; en. ayer 
; , Cornell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 
1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 1908, | Cornell winning, and returned with the varsities 
Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, | to the Hudson in 1921. 

Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; - 1914, The Junior yarsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
Columbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. on the two-mile course in 1916, Syracuse winnie. 

Racing was dropped during the war years and was | and rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell winning 
resumed by four crews over a two-mile course on | In 1926 the course was lengthened to three miles, 
Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 1920, The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since 
when Syracuse won in 11 m. 2 3-5 sec. The col-| 1921 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) were: 
UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE FOUR MILES. 


YEAR. Winner. Second. Third. 


Fourth, 7 Seth ates 


1921, June 22...) Navy, i407  |Calif., 14.22 Cornell, 14.22 1-5} Pen'via, Syracuse. 

1922, June 26...|Navy, 13.33 3-5|Wash., 13.36 1-5|S’acuse, 13.38 3-4]Cornell, 13.38 4-5|Col’bia, 13.45 1-5 

1923, June 28...) Wash., 14.03 1-5 Navy, 14.07 2-5/Col’bia. 14.15 4-5|Cornell, 14.19 4-5|Pen’via, 14.21 3-5 
i uns ash., 15.02 Wise’n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5] Pen'via,.15.23 3-5|S'acuse, 15.25 

1925, June 22...) Navy, 19.24 4-5)Wash., 19 28 Wise’n, 19.58 Pen'via, 19.59 

1926, June 28...|Wash., 19.28 3-5| Navy, 

1927, June 30. 


Cornell, 20.4 
s 19.29 3-5/S'acuse, 19.53 4-5|Pen'via 20.03 4-5|Col’bia 20.05 1-5 
d - -|Col’bia, 20.57 | _|Wash., 20.59 3-5|Calif.. 21.12 2-5|Navy, 21.21 1-5|Cornell, 21.23 

1928, June 19...|Calif., 18.35 4-5/Col’bia, 18.38 Wash., 18.46 Cornell, 19.01 Navy, 19.10 

.|Col’bia, 22.58 Wash., 23.08 4-5|Pen’via, 23.41 2-5|Navy, 23.58 4-5|Wisc’n, 24.09 2-5 
21.42 S’acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.LT., 12.19 Calif., 22.24 4-5|Col’bia. 22.33 2-5 
‘i 18.54 1-5)Cornell, 18.59 Wash., 19.00 3-5|Calif., 19.11 4-5/S'acuse, 19.19 4-5 
19.55 Cornell, 20.05 _|Wash., 20.141-5|Navy, 20,19 4-5|Syrac., 20.24 2-5 

19.44 Wash., 19.48 4-5|Navy, 19.50 2-5|Cornell, 19.58 2-5|Penn., 19.59 4 
- 18.52  jCornell 18.52 3-5|Wash. 19.00 4-5|Navy, 19.02 4-5|/Sa’cuse, 19.09 1-5 
Wash. . 10.09 3-5/Calif ...19.13 2-5|Navy.. 19.16 4-5, Col’bia. 19.27 1-5' Cornell. 19.34 3-5 


FRESHMEN BIGH'S. JUNIOR EIGHTS.,. 

YRAR. | Winner. Second. Winner. Second. 
1921, June 22...-...... |Corneul, 10.32 S'acuse, 10.36 Cornell ..... 10.38 _| Penn’v’ia.., . 10.54 
1922, June 26......-..- S'acuse, 9.20 1-5)Cornell......... Cornell ..... 9.45 3-5] Columbia... 9.52 
1923, June 28.......--- » 9.27 4-5|Wash’n, 9.28 Syracuse.... 9.50  _|Cornell..... 9.53 
pee, DUNE LF sons sees: Pen’via, 10.22 3-5|Cornell,........ Penn’v'ia... .10.36 2-5| Washington. 10.43 
1925, June 22..........|S'acuse, 9.59 Pen'via, 10.04 Washington, 10.26 _|Cornell..... 10.31 
1926, June 28.. . |\Col’bia, 11.38 3-5|Calif, 11.48 2-5|| Washington, 15.40 1-5 
1927, June 30 Navy, 9.45 S’acuse, 9.50 1-5|| Washington 15.12 4-5 
1928, June 19 Navy, _ 9.42 Cornell, 9.49 Navy......14.18 
1929, June 24 S’acuse, 10.23 3-5)Calif.. 10.33 3-5|| Cornell -15.21 1-5) 
1930, June 26. S'acuse, 11.18 1-5)Cornell, 11.25 4-5!| Cornell 6.39 
1931, June 16 Wash., 9.49 4-5/Cornell, 9.53 4-5|| Syracuse. ...14.29 3-5 
1932, June 2! .|/Syrac., 10.59 Navy 11.05 4-5'| Syracuse... .15.41 
1934, June 16. .|Wash, 10.50 Syrac., 11.08 1-5) Syracuse. ...15.40 3-5 
1935, June 18 Wash., 10.29 Calif., 10.41 2-]| Wash, & at Be 14.58 4-5 5.04 4-5 
1936 June 22, Wash., 10.19 3-5/Calif., 10 23 2-5'| Wash.,.....14.42 1-5! Navy....... 14.53 3-5 


poet ee Ae ae eee eee eS 
1936 the other freshmen crews finished: Navy, 3; Cornell, 4; Syracuse, 5; and Columbia, 6. The 
Caer a Me varsity crews finished: Cornell, 3; Columbia, 4; and Syracuse, 5. 


KENT SCHOOL CREW’S RECORD. 


ngland, in 1936, the Kent School | Saturday afternoon, July 4, Kent was defeated by 
Y dans Lg oes Cont) F. H. Sill, O. H. C., head-| Tabor Academy of Marion Mass by two lengths. 
master, rowed five races. In 1930 Kent won the first, second and third heats 

On Wednesday, July 1, Kent won by two and _a/| in the Thames Challenge Cup and was defeated in 
half lengths from the Bedford Boat Club. On | the fourth heat by Worcester College, Oxford. * 
Thursday, July 2, Kent defeated Moseley Boat In 1933, Kent won the finals, having won a 
Club uite easily. On Friday, July 3, Kent defeated | previous heats. The final heat was against the 
Im: al Club first crew by two lengths. On Satur- edford Boat Club. 


day, July 4, Kent defeated the Browne & Nichols In 1934 Kent was defeated in the first heat by 


crew of Boston by one and a quarter lengths. On/ Quintin Boat Club. 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDCE BOAT RACE—-4% MILES. 
(for the records back to 1841 see the 1936 Almanac.) 
Year. | Date. | Winner. | Time. ||Year. {| Date. | Winner. { Time. ||/Ynar.| Date Winner. | Tline. 


<a ~| Mar, 27|Cambridgel 19.29 
1900. .|Mar. 31|Cambridge| 18.47 -| Mar. 27|Cambridge| 19.28 
1901..|Mar. 30|Oxfora. .. ./22.31 --[April  2|Cambridge|20.14 
as i 9. .|Mar, 23|Cambridge|19.24 
.|April 12|Cambridge}19.09 
931..|Mar. 2i|Cambridge}19,.26 
..|Mar. 19|Cambridge|19.11 
“| Me | 934. opty i sae 18:03 
‘ ‘[)Mar, 24/Oxford....|20.54  ||1934..)Mar. 17|\Cam ; 
-|April 4 Cambridge 19-29 ||1g24..|Aprl 5|Cambridgel18.41 . /|1935. . [April 6 |Cambridge|19.48 
-|Mar. 23/Oxtord....|20.14 1/1925..|Mar. 28|Cambridge|21.50 }|1936..]April 4 |Cambridge|21.06 


1904.. 

1905..|April 1|Oxford....|20- 
6..|April 7|Cambridge| 19.24 

aletal ar. 23|\Cambridge| 20.26 


irenarioNa maces FOR 7 AME 
, 1851 (Aug. 22) America (Amer.) 10h. 37m.; | roc h. 
_ Aurora, (eat 10h. 55m. 32m. B7s.: Shamrock 
1870 (Aug. 8)~ Magle. (Amer.) 3h. 58m. 26 2-10s.; 1903 (Aug. 22, 25, 
Ganbrie (Engl) sh Sap 36 ete Nee ween | some 20s eee oe Pe ianes, ape eee 
; ‘avy, was in ym. 5 
ee ~ Touran blace peepee if Shamrock Ill, 3h. 16m. 13s. Thre. ae ‘Reliance, 
1871. (Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 28) First race, Columbia 4h. 28m. 6s,; Shamrock III (lost in fog). 
(Amer.) 6h. 19m. 4is.; Livonia (Engl.) 6h. 46m. 45s.| 1920 (July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27) First race, 
Second racé, Columbia, 3h. 7m. 42s.; Livonia, 3h. | Resolute (Amer.) (disabled); Shamrock IV, 4h. 25m. 
18m. 158. Third race, Columbia (disabled) 4h. aie 12s. Second race, (yachts did not finish in 6-hour 
36s.; Livonia, 4h. 2m. 25s. Fourth ie Sap limit). Third race, Resolute, 5h. 24m. 44s.; Shamrock 
_ (Amer.) ‘5h. 39m. 28.; Livonia, 6h. ‘9m. 23s. yin IV, 5h. 22m. 18s. Fourth-race, Resolute, 3h. 56M. 5s.; 
are eae pno: 4h. 46m. 178.; Livonia, 5h. oti. 44s.| Shamrock IV, 4h. 3m. 68. Fifth race, Resolute 
6 (Aug. 11, 12) First race, Madeleine -(Amer.) | 3h. 31m. 12s.: Shamrock IV, 3h. 41m. 10s. ‘Sizth 
bh. ams 64s.; Countess of Dufferin (Engl.) 5h. 34m. | race, (yachts did not finish in 6 hours). Seventh race, 
ak, Reged nace, Madeleine, 7h. 18m. ds. ‘C. of | Resolute, 5h. 28m. 35s. Shamrock, IV, 5h. foe aa 
erin, 1930 (Sept. 13, a. 17, 18) First race, Enterprise 
~. gsi (Nov. 9, 10) First race, Mischief (Amer.) camer. “4h Laer Shamrock. V. (Challenger), 
4h. 17m. 9s.; Atalanta (Engl.) 4h. 45m. 3934s. Second | dh. 6m. 40s. econ race, Enterprise, 4h. 44s.; 
race, “Mischief, 4h. 64m. 53s.; Atalanta, 5h. 33m. 47s. Be V, 4h. 10m. 18s. | Third race, ‘Enterprise, 
1885 (Sept. 14, 16) First race, Puritan (Amer.) | 3h. 54m. 163; Shamrock V (disabled). ‘Fourth race, 
on. ‘6m. 58.; Genesta (Engl.) 6h. 22m. 24s. Second | Enterprise, 3h. 10m. 13s.; Shamrock V. 3h. 15m. 57s. 
race, Puritan, 5h. 3m. 14s.; Genesta, 5h.4m. 52s. 1934 (Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25) First race. En- 
a we Se Rae eae “on Mavnowst ner deavour (British challenger), 3:38:34; Rainbow 
race, Mayfiower, 6h. 49m.; Galatea, 7h. 18m. 9s. ons Gefender), 3:40:53. Endeavour won by 2 
‘an Sam 87 (Sept. 27, 30) First race, Volunteer (Amer.) | gee ong race. Endeavour, 1:54:56; finish, 2:49:01. 


Fey Pionero 582 ian, 21% ee Rainbow, 12:36 :53;,1:56:27; 2:49:52. Endeavour won 
2 y_5 


1893 (Oct. 7, 9, 13) First fags, Vigilant (Amer.) 1 sec. 
4h. 6m. 478.; Valkyrie 11 (En nell) Im. 35s. Second | 5, Onan ae. jena zane windward 3: Reber, 
race, Vigilant, 3h. 25m. 18.; aikse. Il, 3h 35m. 368. eeinecace i ree os bes 9:00" 
Third | race, Vigilant, 3h. 2 soso Wey Tie Fourth Race, triangular, beat ee reach, broad 


3h. 25m. 198 en i 
1895 | ‘sept, 7, 10, 12). First race, Detender (Amer,) | Teach. | Rainbow, 05:08; 2700335; 2:86 :65:38. En- 


Ah. 4-9-10s,: Valkyrie III (Engl.) 5h. 8m. 443, | deavour, 1:05:25; 2:01:35; 2:56:53. Rainbow won 
f Suan tak race, Defender, 3h, 55m. 568. ‘Defender i, by. Aiea, ge win Avia euatied 
i ee arnt 08 | foul). Third, race, Detender, 4h. | 19:18:37; 2:84:05. Endeavour, 12 D515; S808, 
, 1899 (Ges. igor. 20). ee i snoms (Amer) aL ne, by A a {Ee sec. Ree, 
m. 538.; Shamroc: rish m. 1s. Sec 5 t, Rain- 
ee Columbia, 3h. 27m.; Shamrock I (disabled). | Dow, | 12:52:45; Pap 12:27; °3:20:08. "End your, 


chee race, Columbia, 3h. 38m. 9s.; Shamrock I, 12351: 37: 2:25:14; 3:21:00.. Rainbow won by 55 sec’ 
h. 44m. 48s. (Note: The yachts sailed on Saturday, September 
anor (Sept. 28, Sas , Oct. 4) First race, Columbia | 15, 1934, but it was declared ‘‘no contest,”’ for they 
Siscce) 4h. 30m. 24s.: Shamrock II (Irish) 4h. 31m. failed to finish within the time limit of five hours, 
44s. Second race, eocar 3h. 12m. 35s.; Sham- | thirty minutes.) 


The Royal Yacht Squadron of London cabled a challenge for the America’s Cup to the New York Yacht 
Club on August 4, 1936, on behalf of T.O. M. Sopwith. The challenger se Sail the Endeavour IT a new yacht 
na constructed for him in 1936, and the races will be held off Newport, R. I., during J uly, 1937. 
} ; YACHT RACING IN AMERICAN aa tach: IN 1936. 
Astor Cup Race, sailed off Newport, R. I, August | Istalema, R. B. Lanier 


Elapsed Corrected | Windward, G Th ‘ : 

---s«*-Yacht and Owner. pees Time. See ee eauten 200. oR: 
Se Mab, W. A. W. Stewart... . .5:09 38 4:08:07 ROO Coenen yey I 2 
= ae JN. Brown ape 88+ Results first three ach classification: 5 


134 

a Rainbow,H. S. Vanderbilt. 6 
‘ Course, 2714 Miles. Andiamo, 8. T. Shaw... :20 
SCHOONER AND KETCHES. . Spartan, H. G. Hanan... . 7 

125 


CLASS A. 

PLE os | SLOOPS AND YAWLS.  t Elapsed. © Corrected. 
Rainbow, H. 8S. Vanderbit BP eget oho 3 Re ae 3:10:28 ~ D.H.M'‘S. D-H'M.S. 
Y ee, G. B. Lambert... Beer 3:13:00 | Stormy Weather. .--4:20:25:19 4:09:33:23 

3:15:05 | Brilliant .. ire -4:18:54:22 4:11:34: 
3:27:00 4:14; 
3:27:53 
SO BSE ee 4 3:29:29 4:07:15: 
King’s. = Race, sailed oft Newport, R. L., 4:11:13: 
ust 20. Ourse 27}¢ miles 4:12:53:54 
lapsed Corrected California to Honolulu race, 2,24 
ht aa Owner. Time. | July, won by Yawl Dorade, time 11 days, 3 ay 3 


> Lambert...... eee s240006 2:07:02 | m., 44 sec. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR RACQUETS CHAMPIONS. 


mel B. S. de Garmendia; (1892) J. 8. | (1934) EM. Kawards; (1935) H.D. st 
“Tooker; (1893-94) B. S. de Garmendia; (1895) | E- ards. SSD HD Boel aD 
__ J. 8. Tooker; (1896-97) B. S. de Garmendia; (1898) Gola t Racquets Winners (1918) 1. F.McCormick; 
FF. Rolland, Canada; (1899) Q. A. Shaw jr. te ee Pell; & Mortimer; (1925) 
(1900) . ii Mites, England: (1901) Q. A. Shaw pe ak 1937) 0. 6 Fell: (1928) 8. G. Mortimer 

Mackay; (1803) Payne Whitney; | {933 Pall: 49) (1931) 8 G. Mortimer; (1982, 


04) G. Ix. Brooke (1005) 1 Waterbury 1908) ee (i936) C. Cc Paro ee: 1088 


P. D. eaten: 31907) y Fincke; (1908 mp 
Shaw ir; (1909) H MeCormick; (1020) o 4 Cicmee r pdlete Senet rs) Fagen 


) A. aa Nee Mortimer; (1928 ipaeee aed 
Ww 0 nate 12) Rn Fineke; (91s) L a Mas Bruce (Eng.); (1929) 2.2 CG. Beil and 8..G. a hoe 


15) ©. OC, Pell; (1916) S. ortim 
) GC. C, Peli: (1933) 8, G, Mortimer: Close: signe Oe Bel Seepage : iy Leathem; 


C. Pell: (1926) S. G. Mortimer; (1927) C. C. 
1928) C. C. Pell: (1929) H. D. a a (1930 earson an and Ae ie aut ay 1 Bs W ze Sees at 


5 2 Mortimer; (1931, 1932, 1933) C. C. Pell; | Sheldon; (ase-36) Je iB. Tegneea ane Me Eppley. 


wes — 
al 

; are e 1936 (Badminton) winners were—Singles, K. J. Ridgway; doubles, G. B. Carpenter and LoRe) 
Women's Table Tennis (1936) tournament won by Miss Ruth H. Aarons, , 


sos __ MOTOR BOAT RAGIN 2 
es (For records of brevious years see former poll ybe of the Almanac.) 


MERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CHALLENGE GOLD CUP WINNERS. 


“a ‘Tors pea Detroit...... ae . P. B.A. w 1926 |Greenwich Folly. ..|G.H. Townsend|300|49 .22 
i, £976 ss ae a a 7 ||1927|Greenwich Folly . EF ul Hi 50.99 
“ Detroit I. od. . 1929 |Imp. F. Hoyt 0/50. 489. 
_ 1918/Miss Detroit IIT -. “Bes, ‘Yaehtsm'n n 1930 | Hotsy Totsy : 
1919|Miss Detroit IIT .../G. A. Ww id. 4 . 981 |Hotsy Totsy . Kliesrath. - 
ay iss America..... . ‘ Delphine Iv. a E. Dodge 


eiok G. A. Wood, -| 9 ‘ g El Lagarto. | .*...|Geor © Rela, 
1922|Packard Chriscraft|J. Vincent. . 5 Sanaa: George Reis... . 
gL gts Spelags a 3 inant 3 8 ! E sAFerto. ...... George Reis... . 2 
aby Bootlegger >. 8. Bragg....| 240/46. MDARL. co ah ec, H. E. Dodge.. .|300/47.1 
* 1925|Baby Bootlegger...|C. S. Brag... 7 | : 


Speed figures register statute miles per hour. The Gald Cup race was not held in 1928. 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY RACE. ; j 
Place. Name of Boat. Owner. Club. 


SEs, Garfield “A. Caok i Motor B. C. of Amer. 
me Motor B. C. of Amer. . 
‘Yachtsmen’s A. of A. . 
. A : : Yachtsmen’s A.of A, 

fiss America VIII/Garfield A. W . Yachtsmen's A, of A. 
-|Miss America IX. .}Garfield A. Wood..... ; 'Yachtsmen’s A. of A, | 
No contest, due to |premature start. Pe 
3 oit ..|Miss America X... A. Wood..... é Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
Marine City, Mich... |Miss America X...|Garfield A. Wood.. .| 84.07 fe 
“thar was no race in 1934, 1935 or ee 
The President's Cup, a. yo he } (135 miles), May 10, 1936, was won in the oe 

peel 1936, was won by J. M. Dithertund, class by Clayton Bishop, Ouset, Mass., with class 

ing his Ma Ja II (3 heats of 5 ‘miles each) m.p.h, boat, at average speed of 37.17 miles per hour. 
_. 57.3 for Notre Dame, winner ist heat (Ma Ja II was | The Intercollegiate championships, Richmond 
_ 8rd), 57.25 (Ma Ja id), 57.21 (Ma Ja IN). | Va., June 28, 1936, were won by Dartmouth; Yale, 
y The Albany to New York City handicap race | second. ¥ ane 
- WORLD RECORDS FOR ONE NAUTICAL MILE, RECOGNIZED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
: MOTOR YACHTING UNION. 


Osborne Bay, Eng. . 
Detroit.... a 


N. sence Statute 
Mil Miles. 


Class. Owner. 


Place. | Date. 


A - | Wernsdort. |Feb. AEOAS > Ss oe 
z Ber ake Hoe ie ay : eee 
NST SSLIGRIOREG. cicic cee occ sn te a os D. Castoldi}Como..... ¥ Ane slg 
f meee eee ee cece © os 0 Ie SPUD -ofe Ec oss ~ | ADF. Go, LYOO. ..5.-- 
1 io rcv Whe Ws fis +. oa F. Venturi. |Sabaudia. " ‘ BS bed tS 
hte Ey ei ae F. Venturi. /Sabaudia. a todas e. 
6. (368 ou TO ee nd eee ge Theo. Rossi Sabaudia. 19, 1938 sane 
i, 12 liter Cras on bay G.Cattaneo|Garda.....|Nov. 4, 1934... 1! 
4 ith air propellers |_|... eee [eee 9, 1924.7 257) 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS (as of Nov. 1, 1936). 


¥ d Hydroplanes; Mile Trials (Average of Mile Trials—76.08 m.p.h, (Oct. 22, 1930), 
2 Oretnntie Runs 8). % Dame, owned by Herbert Meldolsohn, 
119.81 m.p.h., July 18, ee Miss_England II. | Mich 
' Driver Kaye Don at Loch Lomond, England. oe 727 m.p.h., Oct. 16, 1935, El tae 
_ * 124.86 m.p.h. Sept. rac etic we ppp xX. = oe George Rels, cooly Lake George, | 
wned, id driven ar at onac, ‘ish International Trophy 
Sion cg eaeee . * $9.913 m.p.b., 78.08 knots. Sept: 6 6, bee 5 
Gold Cup Races; 625 Cubie Inch Boats. est heat (30 nautical miles). ngland ~ 
866 m.p.h., ae tember 1, 1933—Fastest heat | driven by Kaye Don at Detroit, Wien hy. 
uy miles), BE I bagerto: owned and driven by 93.017 m.p.h., 80.776 knots. Sept. 6, oth 


orge it, Mich. Time, 29:34.40. Fastest lap (5 nautical miles.) Miss England 

$3. Viger ed Detrolt, "1930 —Fastest lap (two | driven by Kaye Don at Detroit, Mich. 

and one-half miles); Californian , owned and ven 12 Hours—63.17 m.p.h. Sept. 30, 1929. 

by Richard Loynes. at Red Bank, N. J. bow VII, owned by Harry B. Gre ening, at L 

61.973 m.p.h., September 1, 1933" “Fastest lap aes uy ‘Can. sPotal i ee Time 11:27:% 
Lag whet n e an 

Be ae Tserolte Kitch” é ae 2 oe Re Rainbow IV, owned by Harry B. Greening, ‘at. L 


Septem 1, 1933—Total race | Rosseau, Can. Total miles. 1217.8 
; cainety malig, Deipine TE, owned by See = rat uslecenatnes 10fh eS ee mH. 
Do Detroit, M D. Vs a’ 
pene en yy wi orn, at Detroit, Mich | hy Melvin Crook, at Red Bank,'N. J. wee - 


AMERICAN ONE-MILE OUTBOARD HYDROPLANE RECORDS a 1, 1936. 2) ; ee 
-—34.488 m.p.hs Sept. 21, 1936, owned and | Quinsigamond, Worcester, M 
eg Miss well Cooper, at Cedar Lake, Ind. Class C, Professional—58. 160 ™ m. ‘po AU, 3, 
_ pcre. A, Amateur—46.7 m. owned and | owned and 3 ee by Dick Neal, e 
Riathetor, Mt Mass., | mond, Worcester, Mass. 
Class F, Aten oN. 644 m alt ., Sept 23, 193. 
ie stonal—43. 258 m.p.h., Sept. 23, owned and dri bay by Lewis Carlisle, at Pake’ % 
, at | naw ja, Okla. : 
ie athe ae artes ve ie aes Class F, * Proferstonal—61. 75 m.p.h., Oct. 9. 
lass B, Ts har 992 m.p.h., Sept. 21, 1936, | owned and driven by George Coleman, : 
ed edar 


edar Lake, Ind. e 
| and driven by Clinton Ferguson, at 'C eee se Amateur—72,691 Tm. pn. Sept. 28 
avie, at Wi 


i Bedford 
“Class B, Professional—50.28 m.p.h., Oct. 9, he owned and driven by Be 
and Ced: ton, D. 
eb TE Sale acces = a Class ‘x, Professtonal—70.615 m. 


AU 
$s eur—5z. 508 m.p.h., Aug. 3, 1936, | 1936, owned and driven’ by Fred Jatouy, 
d fa driven by Kiteande? Deemer, at Lake Worcester, Mass. 


(As recognized by the International Swimming Federation to 


August, 1936.) 


MEN. 
Event Style. Holder. Country. Place. 
10 _...|/U. 8. A.....]Ann Arbor.. 
Pith te 7 aaag p yee: - Hs ot as u S. A.....|New Haven 
acon trea! 2 S J. Weissmuiler, |||. U. §. A.....{Ann Arbor 
220y. free.....- J. Weissmuller. .... U.S.A ‘Ann Arbor. 
a0uy. frees... : J. R Gilhula. U.S. A Detroit... 
30pm. tree... 24! 3. R. Gilhula ‘tulsa Detroit 
- 400m) free... |. “|S. Makino -|Japan. . okigsee eee 
440y. free... .- 3 J. R. Gilhul. HU SteAss | Detaoltesca cae 
NsuDy, tee 2. 26. J. Medica “NOl9.-A&. ..| Seattle. .cons-. 
300m. free age J. Medica “NOLS. Aven. (Seabtle:.. fone2 
800m free. . n.01. S. Makino .|Japan...... ORO: hea den 
__-880y. free. é BUT; Medica 5.uee2 cscs UW. S.-AcL: .-|Chicagor 22226 
"1000s. tree nye J. Medica. 2.1.2... U.S.A... .:|Portland... 2... 
100078 free ‘41. H. Negami........ Japan..:... Mokiowsee = see 
1500m. free. |. .|19m.07.2s....- A Bone Mitta s..d Sweden. ... Bologna aoe 
1609m. free. . . ./21m.06.8s. .. ( Easels A eee Sweden... .|Sydney........ 
R. F. Corroon, “PES 13, 
4x200y. relay...|8m.38.8s.... ) R. W. Wilson...... bo. 8. A New Haven... .|50y....|Mar. 13, 1934 
DP. J. Livingstone). . 
aay ( ae Be io Se ele He oe : 
\ Ny JOE'S. ce ous > sis sin.i0fs *; 
_ 4x200m. relay. .|/8m.51.5s....> (ayepo (Recpalee ifs ffs ae al eas Aug. 11, 1936 
i ( ER AS UGH ececni ees exer sis 
_ BACK STROKE. 
' : = = = — 
RR Re ee U.S. A.....)Detroit........)25y....|)Jan. 18, 1936 
isoy. See in 32-78 ie ace x Ieleter ee Oe USCA». AOhiCagO | sane - 25y....|Apr. 2, 1936 
piprmmeee 2 aeig08 GaKolnc:e..cantee U.S. A..... |New Haven... .|25y....|June 16, 1930 
“200mees os .. om 16.48. 252... GROG. oat U. S. A.....lNew York..... 25y....l|Apr. 25, 1936 
BREAST STROKE. 
(Jt Elegins:. awe oe . -)New Haven.... ....)Mar. 3, 1936 
es SSepe Te Kasleye 2 eee _...|Mar. 28; 1936 


moe LOOy: free’... -. 
- 100m. free...-. 


1000m. free... - 
- 1500m. free... 
’ -1609m. free...- 


4x100m. relay. . 


- 100m. breast... 
200y. breast... 
}0m. 


a, 


, 40) 


NATIONAL SWIMMING 


_ National Amateur Athletic Union, Men’s 
Outdoor Championships—DesMoines, Iowa, June 
_ 19-21, 19386. Results: 100 meters, 58:3, Peter Fick, 
New York A. C.; 220 yards, 2:14.3, T 


W. DenOuden..... 
W. DenOuden..... 


hattan Beach, New York, June 22-25. 
100 meters, 1:10.1, Tony Redfern, Shelton Dolphins, 
New York; 440 yards, 5:37.3, Lenore Kight 

Carnegie Library Club, Pa.; 880 yards, 11: 
Lenore Kight Wingard; one mile, 24:07.2, Lenore 


-|Mar. 28, 1936 
..-|Mar. 7, 1936 
...WJan. 22, 1933 


..-|Feb. 27, 1936 
...jApr. 15, 1934 


|B 15, 1931 
suly 3 1930 
.|May 24, 1936 


..|Mar. 12, 1936 
-|Feb. 20, 1936 


Results: 


ard 
36, 


Unatta 
- 


nagan; one mile, 20:58.9, R 
’ dive, Dick Degener, Detroit A. C., 
Marshall Wayne, 


Kight}] Wingard; 220 yards back stroke, 2:51.8, 
Eleanor Holm Jarrett, Women’s S. A., N. ¥.; 220 
yards breast stroke, 3:17.2, Iris Cummings, Los 
Angeles A. C. £ 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Cham pionships—New Haven, Conn., March 27-28 
Results, winners only: 50-yard free style—Ray 
Walters, Iowa; 100-yard free style—Charles Hutter, 
Harvard ; *220-yard free style—Jack Medica, Wa 
ington; *440-yard free style—Jack Medica, Wash- 
ington; *1,500-meter free style—Jack Medica, 
Washington; 150-yard back stroke—Danny Zehr, 
Northwestern; *200-yard breast stroke—Jack Kas- 
ley. Michigan; *300-yard medley relay—Micl ; 

0-yard relay—lowa; Low-board dive—Der John- 
ston, Michigan; *High-board dive—Frank Fehsen- 
feld, Michigan. 

*Retained title. 


c. 4. 6: 
Biltmore, 5; New 
Championships—Man- 


6; Miam 
Outdoor 


ash- 


: 
x 


— ae i eerie tetris 


ls i. em ia ie 


PUGILISM. a4 4 


_- eng previous law the referee made his decision 


7 
y 
, 


f CHAMPIONSHIP HOLDERS, NOVEMBER ist, 1936 (NEW, CLASSIFICATION) 


HEAVYWEIGHT (over 175 Ilbs.)\—James J. 
Braddock. 

LIGHTHEAVYWBEIGHT (175 Ibs.)—John Lewis. 

MIDDLEWEIGHT (160 Ibs.)\—Fred Steele. 

WELTERWEIGHT (147 Ibs.)—Barney Ross 


RING CHAMPIONS. (Old Classification.) 


HEAVY WEIGHTS (over 158 Ibs.)— 1882-1892, 
John L. Sullivan; 1892-1897, James J. Corbett; 


1897-1899, Robert Fitzsimmons; 1899-1906, James | Frank Erne: 


J. Jeffries; 1906-1908, Tommy _ Burns: 
Jack Johnson; 1915-18, Jess Willard; 1919-1926, 
Jack Dempsey: 1926 -28, Gene Tunney (retired): 


1930-31, Max Schmeling; 
Prima Carnera; 1934, } 
James J. Braddock 


; 1932, Jack Sharkey; 1933, 
ax Baer; 1935, Max Baer, 


MIDDLEWERIGHTS (158 _ Ibs.) — 1890-1897, 
Robert Fitzsimmons; 1897-1 . Tommy Ryan; 
1907-1908, Stanley Ketchel; 1008, Bill Papke and 
Stanley ‘Ketchel: 1908-1910, Stanley Ketchel- 
1911-1913, claimed by Frank Klaus, Mike Gibbons, 
Ed McGoorty and Geo. Chip; 1914-1917, Al McCoy; 
1917-1920, Mike O'Dowd: 1921-23, | Johnny 

} Wilson. Harry Greb; 1924-25, Hal Greb: 1926, 
Tiger Flowers; 1927-32, eee Walker; 1933, Lou 
+ Brouillard, Vince Dundée; 1934, Teddy Yarosz; 1935, 
Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko; 1936, Bal Risko, Fred 


Steele. 
OSE oA en nat (145 Ibs.)—1890-1893, no 
ognized champion: 1894-1896, Tommy Ryan; 
of TBu6-1807, Kid McCoy; 1898-1900, Billy Smith; 
Rube Ferns; 1901, Matty Matthews and 
Rune Ferns; 1901-1904, Joe Walcott; 1904-1908; 
; aT Tae Kid Graves et; Jack 


Be * Corbett at 
‘nin; 1934, axis, ice immy M 


1933, 
McLar cLarnin. 
ad Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross; 1936, Barney 


1889—July 8—VJohn L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 
5 rounds, Richbourg, Miss. (Last championship 


Corbett rae 
1 (Used 


1 J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
- *1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 
*1899—June 9—James J. ram Bob Fitz- 


‘itzsimmons, € rounds, San. Francisco, 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries, “knocked out 
James J. Corbett. 10 rounds, San Franc 

eS 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out Jack 
Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1905—-—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3 Marvin 
_ Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the victor. 
_ Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 
1906—Feb. eet pons defeated Marvin 

20 roun s Angeles, Ce 

y, Biab7— May {Tommy alan knocked out Bill 
J ui round, Colma, C: 
Say Dec. 25—Jack Johnson sto, oe 
, Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 


oor909_—July 4— Jack . hogs knocked out Stanley 
tehell, 12 rounds, Cclma, Cal. 

1910—July 4, Jack ilssa knocked out Jim 
‘Jeffries, 15 rounds, Besa, Nev. (Jefiries came back 


nab Siar 
re ste 7 seek Johnson won from Frank 
is. 


1908-1915, | Bateling Nelson: 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS, 1889 - 1935 


The change in the law was sought by the Boxin 
Commission after disputes arose on the issuance o 
decisions. The situation came to a head as a result 
of the scene that developed at Madison Square Gar- “= 
den on Jan. 25, 1935, when Babe Risko fought Vinee %, 
Dundee. Risko was at first declared a winner and 
after a recount of ballots Dundee was omielally made. 
the victor. : 


LIGHTWEIGHT (135 Ibs.)—Lou Ambers. 
FEATHERWEIGHT (126 Ibs.)—P. Sarron. 
BANTAMWEIGHT (118 Ibs.)—S. Escobar. 
FLYWEIGHT (112 lbs.)—J. Brown (England). — ¥ 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 
McAuliffe: 1893-1899, 


(133 Ibs.) —1890-1893 Jack 
Kid Lavigne; 2 
1902-1908, Joe 
1910-1912, 
14, W ute Ritchie; 


Man ell: 1931, 
1932, Tony Goonies 1933-34. ‘Bavneg Rake ont 
tired) ; BBD, Tony Canzoneri; 1936, Tony Canzoneri, 
u ers. 
FEATHERWEIGHTS (122 a pt n 
recognized champion; 1892-1897 
1897, Solly Smith; r 
Sullivan; "1898-1900, George Dixon: 1900-1901, 
Terry McGovern; 1901-1904, Young Corbett; 190k 
1908, Tommy Sullivan; 1908-1911, Abe Attell; 
1911-1922, Johnny Kilbane; 1923, Johnny Kilb: 
Eugene Criqui, Johnny Dundee; 1924, Dundee a 
enact retirement: 1925-1926 Kid Kaplan re 
pate title: 1927-1928. Benny Bass, Canzoneri, 
e Routis; 1929-1931, C. Battalino: 1o02 032 0am 
1936, Fred Miller, Pete Sarron. 
BANTAMWEIGHTS (116 Tbs.) — 1890-1892, 
George Dixon; 1892-1894, no recognized champion; — 
1894-1898, Jimmy Barry; 1898-1901, no recognized 
champion: 1901-1903, Harry Forbes; 1903-1906, 
Frankie Neil: 1905-1907, no secoguiaey imc 
1907-1913, Johnny Coulon; 1914-1915, Kid William: 
1916-1920, Pete Herman; 1920-1921, 
1921, Pete Herman, Johnny Buff; 1922, yh 
Buff, Joe Lynch; 1923, Joe Lynch; 1924, Abe Gi 
stein, Eddie Martin; 1925, Eddie Martin, Pi 
Rosenberg: 1926, Charley (Phil Rosenberg; 1927- ite 
1930, several claimants; 1931-1933, Al. Brown; 193 
in dispute, Sixto Escobar leading claimant. : 


Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 
1916—March 25-—Jess Willard beat Frank Morar 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. : 
*1919—July 4—Jack ernie es knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo (Willard ‘failed 
fourth round). 
1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out binsh e 
Miske, 3 rounds, Bentcn Harbor, Mich. . 
1926—Dee. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out | 311 og 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. p 
hake 2—Jack Dempsey mapeked out pes er 
Mol arma atti rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, J 


ty . 
1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on polite. trom im 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds. Shelby. Mont. 
1923—-Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
a wt New York City. : 
1926 akg 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- — 
sey, 10 roun decision, Philadelphia. 
1927—September 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack — 
Dempsey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. ° 
1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out a * 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
he announced, shortly after that, his retirement ree 5 


he ring. 

1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germa: mens 
defeated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth round when © 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the election — 
of a successor to Gene Tunney ae 

*1932—June 21, Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schm ene. 15 rounds, decision. New Yor 

aah ep June 29, ged Se knocked out ae 


Bi 193 June 13—James J. Braddock cae 
Max Baer, in 15 rounds, at) New York City. 
decision. 


.) 
* Title changed hands. 


Date. 
_ September 22, 1927.. 


BOXING IN 1936: (ROUN 
Space permits ‘the recording of only the more im- | 


Winner. Loser. Piace. 


'L. Ambers....|F. Klick (10)..../New York 
L. Stevens....|J. Berg (12).....|Johannes- 


F. 

J. 

'T. Loughran (10) 
. Me Ratzlaff (1). .|C 

T 

iB 


. Brouillard (15) 
. Herrera (9)... 
- Garcia (9)... 
Halper (8)... 
Payne (10)... 
Harvey (15).. 
Bashara (3). - 
Garcia (10)... 
Arizmendi (10) 
Loughran (12)|Leicester, E 
Fisher (10). ../Newark 
Hogan (4)...{New York 
Smith (2)..../New York 
Pena (12)....\Seattle, W. 
Green (10). . “fp la., Pa. 
Sarron (15)...|/Miami., F. 
Halaiko (2).../New York. 
Gaslanaga (5).|New York | 
McAvoy (15) .|New York | 
London (10). ./Bristol, E. 
Carnera (8). .|Phila., Pa. 
Scarpati (7). .|New York 


SaewIFOr 


). 24 J. McAvoy... 
oe 208 sip pea Maer 


. Nichols (10)../Buffalo 
-‘Battalino (10)\New York | 
Jadick (10). ..|New York | 
Shucco (10). :/Boston, M: 
Brown (2).../Phila., Pa. | 
Singer (10) Chicago, I: 
. .J. McAvoy (15 ondon, 
(J. Berg (9). . Liverp'l, E 


sagnbadmmi kc 


Forty-Seventh Annual National Amateur 
eee Union Championships, Cleveland, O., 
. Results, final bouts only: 112 Ibs., 
Cleveland, defeated J. Cerso, Detroit; 
nonce Gary, Ind., defeated C. R. Elk, 
Chitlooco, Okla. ; 126 Ibs., J. Church, Buffalo, de- 
“feated R. Oden, Los Angéles; 135 Ibs., T. Pallatin, 
uth Bend, defeated V. V. Patterson, Chicago; 
47 Ibs., L. ors Pittsburgh, defeated C. 
SL Ee A Ibs., J. Clark, a aks 
1 x. ‘defeated Pp ers Chicago; 175 Ibs., 
Li ta New York, deteated R, Tucker, on Yo 
leavywe . Dean, revepor a., de- 
ole om ent, Richmond. 
* National Collegiate Athletic Association 
eee enenipe, EeETOR NERVE Va., March ee 


Date. Winner. - 


“Rightmire (14) Chicago, I, 
|}Oct 


AMATEUR BOXING IN 1936. 


Winner. Loser Place. Gate Rec’pts. 


.|Gene Tunney..... .|J. Dempsey.....-+ Chicago... cs. 2 ts See | $2,650,000 


*, 
‘ mber 23, 1926...|Gene Tunney...... ‘J. Dempsey.......+ Philadelphia, ae Spiaden te eee . 1,896, $28 
ity 72. stor Mle medie ce Dempsey........-- Carpentier......... Jersey City, N. J.........- 1,626,580 
auy Calas ip. de ete eee Dempsey.........- Jack ‘Sharkey ...... |New York cliy. aaaeaas ---| 1,083,529 
September 14, 1923...|Dempsey.......... BIPDO. > p---2--2 +o | NeW York ae He mane a fae see 
Sept. 24, 1935....... pone ee Max Baer........* New York, PM cence H 
July 26, 1928 ........ Gene Tunney... ... ,|/Tom Heeney....... New York Guy Scien: eed |. 691,014 
mune 21, 1936........~ Max Schmeling....- Joe ad rok setae mre New York, N. Yescic > saw 547,372 
September 11, 1924.../Wills..............)/Pirpo.....-..0...- Jersey ‘City, N.J.......... 462,850 
: rate 23, L9ZS. 2 oie voile Benny Leonard... ..|Lew Pendier Ber New York City..........- 452,648 
| July 4,1919.........); Dempsey... .. 00s. d Toledo, Ohio...... é 452,522 
‘July. 12, T9282. os. es PIP DOs fyareetere ia are jerts Jersey City, N. a 434,269 
—. June 21,1932....... Sharkey.......: «|New York City. 000 
June if OSA dns: cy0-s Max Baer.,...::... New York City 417,630 
July 2, 1925. ........ WLS soe oat hone New York City 
September 26, 1929...|Jack Sharkey........ New York Oe, 320,355 
2 Benny Leonard..... Jersey City, N. 367,862 
.|Heavy weight charity New York, N. Y 350,000 
Jack Sharkey....... Miami Beach, Fla. 395.369 
Louis (JoeL. Barrow). ..|New York, N. Y 328,655 
SL ERPCHOs EIN OVaets s oarelotareer aioe 270,755 : 
New York City.......... 200,000 . 
1 | ater, Ae i es tei) clone cae j 
. June 13, 1935. ew York, WAY ss . see i P 
i x une 29, 1933 New Mork. Nv sence 196.260 


DS IN PARENTHESES.) 
public prints and the Almanac assumes no respon- 


is portant bouts. The results are as appearing in | sibility for the data. 


Loser. Place. 
J. MeLarnin (10);/New York 
Risko. . .. tS} 


tM. Bellois 
wee Hayn 
eee 23 


. 

| 

. HE Klick (10)... .]2 
ed L. Toneilli i ; : 
os coer . St. 4 t 4 


esse 


BREUP RSET 


: -‘New York 
eRoy Hayes. . Willi (5)../Washing'tn 
Apr eked res 


Sea New York 
ae Fe . -/Pitts'g, Pa. 
Beg ees 3 ..|New York 
Montanez. . . Bri 10) . 


Stas 
& 
Qa 


Fr > 
- Canzoneri (10)|New York « 
rises 4 . Brescia (3) . , 
.|M. Set (10): 
(E. Cool (10) . 
A. Balsamo (10). 
K. Overlin 10) - 
Ten] Twcvey (415). 
- Quintana (1) \N 


ox 2S 
sage rear Pushers 
> 


Results, winners only: 115 Ibs., Micke 

West Virginia; 125 lbs., Robert Fadner, Wiscone: 
135 Ibs., Frank Goodman, Penn State; 145 Ibs. 
Danny Farrar, Duke; 155 Ibs., Ord Fink, Syracuse: 


165 Ibs., Raj Jefferis, } 
Matalewios, Fruiker Syracuse; 175 ‘Ibs., Ray 


Heavyweight, Tom Pontecorvo, W. M 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championships, State 
College, Pa., March 13-14. Results, winners nly: 
*115 Ibs., Russ Criswell, Penn State; 125, tbs 
Water Crampton, Harvard: 135 Ibs., Frank Good- 
man, Penn tate; 145 Ibs., Sam Donato, las 
State; 155 Ibs. ., Ord Fink, Syracuse; 165 ibs., R ay) 
Jefferis, Syracuse; +175 ibs. -» Tony Sala, Villanov: ra. 
Heavyweight, Izzy Richter, Penn ‘State. any 
*Team—Penn State. +Retained title. 


a. Ct 
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Sporting Events—Tennis. 844 


TENNIS RECORDS. 
(For winners in prior years see previous almanacs.) 
NATIONAL (U. 8S.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS—DOUBLES (TURP). 


Year. Doubles Champions. Year. Doubles Champions, TF 
SS ee Bete anit i> ae 7 eee eee 

1907-10|F. B.tAlexander and H. H. Hackett os 26|R. N. Williams ee Vin as 
1911...)R. D. Little and G. F. Touchard 1927...|W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T Hee in 
1912-14|M. E. McLoughlin and T. CG. Bundy 1928.) |G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 

pane alee M. Johnston and C. J. Pye he 1929.../G. M. Lott; Jr.’ and John H, Doeg 
1917...|*F. B. Alexander and H. A. Throckmorton |/1930._. G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg 

1918...) Vincent Richards and Les T. Tilden, 2d 1931...|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 
1919.._|N. EB. Brookes and G. R. Patterson 1932 ..|H. E. Vines, Jr., and Keith Gledhill 

1920. ..|W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin 1933... 3 M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 

1921-22|W. T. Tilden. 2d and Siyoat Richards 1934... M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 

1923...|W. T. Tilden, 2d and B. I. C. Norton 1935... Ww. Allison, J. Van Ryn 

1924...]H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Hincty 1936. ..|J. D. Budge, and G.Mako 


*Patriotic tournament without championships. 


National (U. S.) Tennis Champions in Singles Murray; (1919), W. M. Johnston; (1920-25), W. We 
Bee ae a Sikes eet 1901- 2), Tilden, 2d: (1926-27), J. R. Lacoste (France), (1928); 
Ward. ano" ohare! C. Wright: (1906), Wo. Clothier: Henri Cochet (France); (1929), W. T. Tilden, 2d; 


(1907-11), WA. Larned 912-1 3), M. E. Mc-| (2930), John H. Doeg; (1931 and 1932). H. Bills. 

Loughlin; (1914), a Wilhams; (1915), W. M. | Worth Vines, Jr.; (1933 and 1934), F. J. Perry (Bng.); 

Johnston; (1916); R. N. Williams; (1917-18), R. L. | (1935), W. Allison; (1936) F. J. Perry (Eng.) 
RRO (. 8) INDOOR TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 

YR.) SINGLEs. DOUBLES. YR.| SINGLES. DOUBLES. 


1907 rs R, Pell. 
908) W, 


Alexander & H. H. Hackett |/1922|/F. T. Hunter. .|F. T. Anderson & 8. H. Voshell. 


j|P.B. H 
1 .G. Grant. -}F. B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett||1023|V. Richards. . .|V. Richards & — T.. Hunter. 
1909/T. R. Pell... |W. C. Grant & T. R. Pell. 1924/V. Richards...|V. Richards & F. T. Hunter. 
1910|G.F. Touchard G. F. Touchard & C. R-Gardner}/1925 — Borotra.. soon Borotra & A. Asthalter. 
1911/T. R. Pell. .../F. B. Alexander & T. te Pell. 1926)J. Lacoste .|W. T. Tilden & F. T. Anderson, 
1912|W. C. Grant. .|F. B. Alexander & T. R. Pell. 1927)\J. Res His Borotra & J. Brugnon. 
1913|G. F. Touchard|W. CG. Grant & G. C. Shafer. 1928|W. Aydelotte . P. G. Rockafellow and W. Ay- 
1914|G. F. Touchard| W. C. Grant & G. C. Shafer. pt te. 
1915|G. F. Touchard|G.F.Touchard& W.M.Washburn.|/1929\J. Borotra....|F. T. Hunter and w.T T. Tilden. 
1916|R.L. Murray. |A-M.Lovibond & W.Rosenbaum .||1930|F. T. Hunter..|P. G. Rockafellow and M. Cutler 
1917|S. H. Voshell..jF. B. Alexander & Dr. W.|/1931 re Sa OM ...|J. Borotra and C. Boussus. 
Rosenbaum 1932/G: angin. |G. M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 
1918/S. H. Voshell..|G. C. Shafer & gs K. Smith.}/1933 ei Manet “IC. Sutter, E. McCauliff, 
1919|V. Richards.. .|W. T. Tilden. 2d & V. Richards.||1934|L. R. Stoefen.. |B. Bell & F. J. Roce. 
1920|W.T. Tilden,2d W. ‘T. Tilden 2d & V_ Richards. 1935/G: reg. Mangin.|B. Bell, Greg, Mang 
1921|F. T. AndersonjV. Richards & 8S. H. Voshell. 1936/Greg. Mangin.|K. Schroder and cae on Hall. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE (U. 8S.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 
YR. CHAMPION. COLLEGE. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. COLLEGE, 
1900 Dy MIG Bee wa wicks « si0 oss Princeton. .... F. B. Alexander and R. D. Little........ Princeton, 
901 |F. B. Alexander.......... Princeton.....)}H. A. Plummer and S. L. Russell........ Yale. 
1902 eho CONDE RM ielcaS ic ois vc » IAEATVENG.. 5 oa W. J. Clothier and E W. Leonard....... Harvard. 
1903 B. Dewhurst.......... U. of Penn....}B. Colston and ©. Clapp............... Yale. 
1 LPB GH oi sus cbs bearecs Columbia. .... K. H. Bebr and G. Bodman............ Yale. 
1905 B. Dewhurst .......... U. of Penn... .}E. B. Dewhurst and Register........... Pennsylvania, 
1906 |R. LeRoy............ ‘..:/Golumbia. ..; 3] Wells and Spaulding.................05 Yale. 
90 PY Harvard N. W. Niles cand A. 8, Dabney ...... :...|Harvard. 
CW .)H.M. Tilden and A. Thayer............ Pennsylvania, 
ay A .|W. F. Johnson and A. Thayer .......... Pennsylvania. 
. A. D. Mathey and B.-N. Dell.............. Princeton. 
H. -|D. Mathey and Butler. ........6eccseee Princeton. 
M. G. M. Church and W. H. avis esses . -|Princeton. 
N. .|W. M. Washburn and J. J. Armstrong arvard. 
M. -|R. N. Williams, 2d, and Richard Hart Harvard. 
N. .|R. N. Williams, 2d, and Richard Hart Harvard. 
Cc. G. C. Caner and Richard Harte...... Harvard. 
8. «|C. 8. land and K. 3. Hawkes Yale 
M A. Wilder and L. Wiley.......... .| Yale. 
.|J. B. Fenno, jr., gene © W. Feibleman....|Harvard, 
z- INCGr BRE Fo MORVIES ois sjnie, 0 2.9.0,85 0 sees Stanford. 
L. N. White and v Thalhelmer.. 5.2.64 Texas, 
‘IL: N. White and L. Thalheimer.. 2.22... Texas. . 
.}G. Stratford and G. Hillis....... +++. -|California, 
roia....|/E. G. Chandler and T. BROW <2 See California. 
s}J.:Van Ryn and K, Appel.............. Princeton, 
.| Ralph McElvenny At ot Herrington. .|Stanford 
Benj. Gorcha Koff and Arthur Kussman. .|Occidental. 
...++|D. Meuleisen and R. Meunch.......... Califor 
B. Barnes and K. Kamrath,............. Texas 
K. Gledhill and Jos. Coughlin........... Stanford 
ANJ2Coughlin and 8: Lee... ... se. c eee Stanford. 
G. Castlen and C. G. Mako............. So. California, 
.|R. Bennett, and P. Newton,.......-..... California, 
B. Dey and W. Seward. ./... 200t<s0e Stanford. 
NATIONAL (U. S.) CLAY COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 
Yaar CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 
reh-D. Math bane . Tilden, 2d|/L. White-L. Thaiheimer, ~ 
1915 uae Ses mae + ates Mt Ghuren-D. M. Mathey rei Tr. Tilden, 2d) J. Renneseye py bites, 
S. Garland-s. foes . G. Hall. 


tt Pare. ur. 
M. Grant Sr. |F. Metumaial 6 an 5 


Cc. 
118 [i W.T. Tilden, 24:|C. 8. Garland-S. H 
Re EB. Vines, Jr.-K. Gledhill. 


W. M. Johnston. n-S. H: 
1930 |i | Roland pee R. Roberts-V. Richards. 


4 T. Hay W. T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. 'M.Lott, Jr,, B. M. Grant, Jt. 
too? W. A Tikten, 2a|R. Burdick-F. Bastian. |G. oe BP. Tidball, # 
is aaa Wee igen. 24 Et ineey. Bag. Hall 


H. Kinsey. 
1925 W. r Tilden. 2alw. Westbrook-H. Snodgrass. 
*Patriotic tournament without championships. 1928 


it held. 


ae 
" 


S porting Events— Tennis. 


NATIONAL (U. 8.) WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS | 


SINGLES CHAMPIONS. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPJONS. ; 
Miss Hazel Hotchkiss..... t 
Miss Hazel Hotchkiss ‘|MissesfE. Sears & H. Hotchkiss. ...|Miss Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 
Miss Mary Browne. Misses M. 

Miss Mary Browne. 
Miss Mary Browne. 
Miss Molla Bjursted 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt. A 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt..... 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt..... 
Mrs, Geo. W. Wightman. . 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ 
Miss Helen Wills......... 
Miss Helen Wills......... 
Miss Helen Wills........- 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ 
Miss Helen Wills........- 
Miss Helen Wills........ 
Miss Helen Wills......... 


'|Miss Betty Nuthall....... 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . 


Helen Wills & Mary Browne....... Miss K 
Misses E. Ryan & E. Goss......... Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra. ‘ 
Mrs. K. McK. Godfrey & Miss E. ; 
TRAP VOY nia ss staceyhinbne ce eicletena! Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet. 
Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightman....|Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes. ] 
Mrs. M. Watson & Mrs. L. R. C. : 
Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott. 
Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. 


Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall & Miss 


Miss Helen Jacobs....... 
Miss Helen Jacobs. . 
Miss Helen Jacobs 


Betty Nuthal 4. acc. eee 
Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey... 
.|Miss F, James & Miss B.-Nuthall . . 
.|Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey... 


Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M. Lott. 
Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J. Perry. 
Miss E. Ryan & H. E, Vines, Jr. 

Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. 


Miss Helen Jacobs. . 
{Miss Alice Marble. 


Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan|Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, & 


.|Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & C. Mako. 


NATIONAL (U. 8.) INDOOR WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 
|Miss E. Ryan. ..|MissesE. Ryan-M.K.Browne 
Mrs. Wightman..|Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. Jessup. 


Miss E. Sigoneay eo Sigoneay-Miss 8. 


rey. 
Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
Miss S. Palfrey.|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
Miss M. Sachs..}Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
Miss M. Morrell|/Miss M. Morrell- 
Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. 

Miss D. Chase. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
Miss N. Taubele.|/Misses N. Taubdele- 


J 
Miss J. Sharp../Mrs. D. A. Andrus, Mme S. 
Henroti 


CHAMPION, | YEAR) 


Miss M. Wagner|Miss Moore-Miss Marcus. 
Miss. F. Schmitz|Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. 

“|Miss M. Wagner|Miss Bunce-Miss Fleming. 

3 {Miss M. Wagner|Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. 
Miss M. Wagner|Mrs. Weaver-Miss C. Cassel. 
MissM.Bjurstedt|Mrs. McLean-Mrs. Weaver. . 
MissM.Bjurstedt|Miss Wagner-Miss Bjurstedt 
Miss M. Wagner.|Miss Wagner-Miss Taylor. 

-|MissM.Bjurstedt) Mrs. Weaver-Miss Goss. 
Mrs. Wightman. | Mrs.W’tman-MissZ’' derstein 
Miss H, Pollak. .|Miss Pollak-Mrs. Morris. 
Mrs.F.1.Mallory .| Mrs. W’tman-MissZ’derstein 
Mrs.F.1I.Mallory.|Mrs. Jessup-Mrs. Godfrey. 
Mrs. B. E. Cole.|Mrs. Cole-Mrs. Godfrey. 
Mrs.M.Z. Jessup. |Mrs.M.Z.Jessup-Mrs. W’tman) Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. 
Mrs.M.Z.Jessup ./Mrs. Corbiere-Mrs. Endicoit.|) 8S. Henrotin. 


___ The 1936 United States amateur squash winner was Harry Wolf; doubles championship was won by 
~ Neil Sullivan and Roy Coffin; women’s esse ane Miss Anne Page; world’s open tournament victor, 
! ‘Tom Tannicelli; British squash racquets champion (1936) Miss Margot Lamb. 


¢ 


“DAVIS CUP INTERNATIONAL TENNIS MATCHES—CHALLENGE ROUND. 
Score|| Yr. | .Winner. Loser. Score 


3-2 ||1927|France. ° 
3-2 ||1928]France. 
4-1 |/1929/ France 
5-0 ||1930)| France. 
5-0 
4-1 


4-1 
5-0 
5-0 
4-1 


900|U..S.. 
1902/0. Ss. 
1903|British. 


5) fice - Se 
hip ee 8 


1936/Britain. ...| Australia. . 


3-2 


ee — kh— 
f In the zone finals, Australia defeated U.S. 3-3; ™ = =! 
A istralia defeated. German = 1! nope 3; Germany defeated Jugoslavia, 3-2. Inter-zone final, 
_ How fs oes a tennis ball go? wees enis credited with driving at the rate of 151.2 miles N 
: eet a records are—Stoefen, 131.4; Vines, 130.2; Lott, 108.0. Tilden's present delivery pane 


AS. 1936 WIGHTMAN CUP MATCH. 
ie par (7 (United States defeated England 4 matches to 3) 
eth yen United States. | 


ee 


, England. Winner. 


tnglan y 
U8 6 
|England 6-3, 
U.S. - 6-4, 46, 6-2 


- 

= 

“1 

& 
a a 


Ki eebyan 
» A, Babcoe : 
a 6-2, 1-6, 6-3 


, ’ For fourteen years of Wightman Cup play United States has won ten series to England’s four. 


- —New York 
ores Horse—Won by Rudolph ewiodicy: Bo- 


‘Sporting Events—Polo; Stadiums of America; Gymnastics. 
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POLO RECORDS. 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES. 


1921 (Hurlingham, ee 2 ee 
Engiand, 0. Ameri¢a: 1, Louis E. Stoddard: c. 
Hitchcock jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; Back, D. anil. 
burn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. Tomkinson: 
2, Major F. ag Barrett; 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
Major Lockett. 

1924 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—United States, 
2 matches; England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock jr.; 3, Maleolm Steven- 
son; Back, a hg Milburn. England: 1, Major 
T. W. Kirkwood; 2 Major F. B. Hurndall; 3, Major 
E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 

1927 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America: ik Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson: Back, Deve- 
reux Milburn. England: wv Capt. R. George; 2, 
Capt. J. P. > aati 3, G. FE Hexeke Back, "Najor 
E. G. Atkins’ 

1928 ication Brook, L. I..—America won 2 
Matches; Argentina, 1. America (Ist and 2nd 
een) 1, W.-A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitchcock. 

Malcolm _ Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. Guest 
ee * atans 1, Harriman; 2, B. A. 8, Hopping; 3, 
itcheock; Back, Guest. Argentina = os 

1, Arturo Kenny; 2, toe D. Nelson; 3, John B. 
Miles; Back, Lewis L. 

1930 (Meadow ook 4 ea a won 2 
matches; England, none. America, Eric Pedley; 
2. AS: Hopping; 3, Een erp Hittcheock IT.3 
Back, Winston Guest. England, 1, Gerald Balding: 


a Lacey; 3, Capt. C. * ‘I. Roark; Back, 
lige. Humphrey Guinness. 
936 (Hurlingham, Eng.)—United aecrk won 2 


matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line-ups: 
United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Mighael” Phipps; 
3, Stewart Tgiehart; Back, Winston Guest. Eng- 
and: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Balding: 
~ Erie H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Humphrey 
Guinness. 
righ am Military Title Cup—W: 
(cup presented by oerag Brook Club): Coos 
at Westbury. N. Y., U. S. Army team won over 
British Army team, 10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at 
Hurlingham Club, London, England, U. 8. Army 
team won over British Army team, §-4, 6-4. 
U. S. POLO ASSOC. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
— (1920) Meadow Brook, 12; Cooperstown, 
3. (1921) Great Neck, 8; Rockaway. 6. 
Argentine, 14; Meadow Brook, 7. hee 
Brook, 12, British Army, 9. y 


Wanderers, 5. (1925) Orange County, 11; Meadow 
Brook, 9. “as 926) Hurricanes, 7; Argentines, 6; 
(1927) Sands ‘Point, ll; ike eee Army. 7. 
(1928) Meadow Brook, 8: U. Army, 5. (1929) 
Hurricanes, 11; Sands Point, -7. 8. Maa Hurricanes, 
‘A ‘Templeton, 5. (1931) Santa Paula tg geet 
; Hurricanes, 8. (1932) Templeton, 16; Gree’ 

3. (1933) Aurora, 14; Greentree. 11. (1934) Temple: 
ton, 10: Aurora, 7- 1935) Greentree, 7; 
(1936) Greentree, 11; Templeton, 10. 


Junior—(192U) Bryn Mawr Foxhunters, 9; 
Philadelphia, 5. (1921) ah wees Brook  Fox- 
hunters, 17; Philadelphia, (1922) U. S. Army, 


8; Meadow Brook, 7. (19 23} U.S. Army, 14; Point 
Judith, 6. (1924) Midwiek. 16; Rockaway, 3 
(1925) U. S. Army, 12; Bryn Mawr, 3. (1926) 
U.S. Army, 16; Bryn Mawr, 6 (1927) ve S. Army, 
13; Rumson, 11! (1928) Old Oaks i2-U.S dues 8. 
(1929) Old ‘Aitken, 12; Mid West, vn oe ‘ S. 
Army, 17; Whippany Tes me 
Aiken Knights,'6. (1932) U.§ 

(1933) Aknusti, 11; Aurora, 9. 
5; United States Army, 4.’ (1935) Aiken Knights. 
13; Burnt Mills, a» oS (1936) Hurricanes, 6; Meadow 


Brook Ramble 

Fateconitesntate hem ee 1928 Pour 
Military College, i 783 Yale, 644. (1929) ehicis 
6: Yale, 3. (1930) Yale, 11; Princeton, 0. (193 


Army, 6: Harvard, 5. (1932) Yale, 13; Harvard, 
(1933) Princeton, 10; Harvard. 9. (1934 


) Hae 
12; Pennsylvania Military Academy, 2. are eae 
12; Harvard. 0 (1936) Harvard, 8; U.S. Military 


Academy, Vie 

Other 1936 Polo Results: Meadow Brook, L. I., 
N. Y.—Cup of the Americas—Argentina won 3 
matches to Q0—Scores 21-9 and 8-4. Line-ups— 
Argentina: 1, Luis Duggan; 2, Roberto Cavanagh; 
3, Andres Gazzotti; Back, Manuel Andrada. United 
States: 1, G. H. Bostwick; 2, Gerald Balding; 3, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. 

Indooz Champtonships—Chicago, | -: Senior, 
New York A. C., 7; ee Ri Club, 5. 
Junior, Squadron Cc, paar Y., 944; Cleve- 
land Riding Club II, pds Open, rete All-Stars, 
7; Eastern All-Stars, 6 ea 

Inter-Collegiate Indoor __Championskips—U. S. 
Military Academy, 1014; Yale, 6 ¥%. 

Inter-Collegiate Indoor Champtonship—Laurence- 
ville, 9; Culver Military Academy. eve 

Waterbury Cup Bi dith—‘Tempideda, 14; Roslyn, 13. 

Inter-Circutt Championship—Huisache, pious 
Tex., 7; Hunting Valley, Cleveland, O., 


FAMOUS STADIUMS OF AMERICA. 


City. Name and Location. Seats. City. Name and Location. Seats. 
hicago...... ° Pittsburgh. Forbes Field (B. B.)........ 41,000 
eerettirmtabieeeuivatennie: ne ccct. 000 Columbia. Mo. University of en eee 41,000 
eS aoe Braves Field (B. B.)........}| 40,000 
University otf Wash 0,000 
Palo Alito, Cal.|Stanford University -|Columbia Univ., Baker Field. 35,000 
Syracuse University. . 5, 


: 1] City-owned and operated 
nyranulin Field . 


Georgia Sch. of Tec! 000 
na Sf hes 3. B= acces =| $9,000 
ancisco|Kez < 08 Park... S2.he nese é : 
Culesae. e Pate Daty of Chicago. Stagg ma Stead University of NenRas Ra 30,000 
Chicago...... Comiskey Park (B. B.)......| 60,000||Brooklyn..... Ebbets Field (B. B.)........ 28,000 
New York....|Polo Grounds (B. B.)........ PA TsthnS See eere versity of Texas......... 27,000 
Cambridge. ..|Harvard University......... 000 Blsomingign.- University of Indiana.......} 25,000 
Evanston..... Denver. ..... University of Denver....... | 25,000 
eapolis...| University of Minnesota..... Lewteebuce: Pa.|Bucknell University......... 25,000 
Notre Dame 000/|San Francisco|Seals (B. B.) Stadium....... 24,800 
Austin, Tex ee a Cleveland. =e ponn Field eee oreaties | goo 
.2--|University of Iowa.......... Vas! le.....| Vander ni : ’ H 
soe tO. ae PUniverney cc: TOA oo Cornell University........-- 21,000 


C.|Duke University . 


Taco’ tadium 
“ Gnmth- Park (B. B. 


There are several large ‘stadiums abroad, including those in Germany which [were used at the 1936 


Olympies 


GYMNASTICS IN 1936. 


Athletic Union Champion- 
National Amateur Y., June 20, 1936. Results: 


G Association, Sokol, 57 points; Kenneth 
hen ay Angeles A. C., By second; Frank 
Cumiskey, Swiss Turn Verein, Hudson County, 55.2, 


third. 
nd—First, e Wheeler, First United 
presuuyerian Church, “Pittsburgh, 57.9 points: 


Side Horse—Won by Cumiskey, 57.4 points; 
Haubold, 57.3, second; Meyer, 56, third. 

All-Around—First, Cumiskey; Haubold, second: 
Meyer, third. 

Tumbling Won by Frank Wells, unattached, 
Jersey City, 56.8 points; Eddie Gross, U. of Wash- 
ington, 56.5, second; Ben Aurelio, Lincoln H. 
Jersey City, 53.2, third. 


. 


Aurora. 6; _ 


Se ee | ta. 


lS 


‘ 


sy aes of snloe years will be found 2 D 


GOLF RECORDS. 


2 miles from White Sulphur Springs, W. V. 
AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF Hee te 


aed 


revious Almanacs, A golf course vas established in 1884 at Oahu 7 


National Natl women’s 


oe Nudonal National Nat’l Women’s, National 
~ ie e's Open. Amateur. Amateur. ¥r. Open. Amateur. Amateur. 
en (a yn S| ESR EEE 
fe “ 1903W. Anderson. .|W. J. Travis. .|Bess. Anthony. ||1920 Edw. Ray.....- Ch. Evans, Jr.'Alexa, Stirling. : 
2 1904W. Anderson. .|H. C. Egan. ..|Georg. Bishop. ||1921 Jas. Barnes... ./T-. Guilford...;M. Hollins. _ a 
; 1905W. Anderson. .|H. C. Egan...|Paul. MacKay. |/1922 G. Sarazen.... . J. Sweetser....|Glenna Collett. 5 
- 1906Alex Smith....|E._M. Byers..|Har..S. Curtis. ||1923 R. T. Jones, Jr. M.R. Marston.'E. Cummings. | 
3 ~ 1907Alex. Ross..... J. D. Travers..|Marg. Curtis. ||1924 C. Walker ..... R. T. Jones, Jr Mrs. D.C.Hurd. ~ 
_-1908F red. McLeod. .|J. D. Travers..|Cath. C. Harley.',1925 W. Macfarlane.|R. T. Jones, Jr.'Glenna Collett. 
.1909Geo. Sargent...|/R. A. Gardner) Dor. Campbell. |, 1926 R. T. Jones, Jr.|G. Von Elm...|Mrs. G. Stetson. : 
-1910Alex. Smith....|/W. C. Founes..|Dor. Campbell. | 1927 T. Armour.....|R. T. Jones, Jr.!Mrs. M. Horn. 
1911J.J.McDermott H # Hilton.. Marg. Curtis. 1928 T. Farrell ..... R.T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett. 
-1912J.J.McDermott J. .|Marg. Curtis. ||1929 R. T. Jones, Jr. |H. R John’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett. . 
ald. .|Glad. R’nscroft.'|1930 R. T. Jones, Jr.'R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett. ‘ 
.|Fr. ..|Mrs.H. Jackson.!|1931;/Wm. Burke....|Fr. Ouimet...|Helen Hicks 
2 ‘| Mrs. G.V’rbeck. |1932 Gene Sarazen. .|C.R.Somerville| Virg. Van Wie. 
9 a ; A .|Alexa Stirling. ||1933, John Goodman.'G. Dunla: , Jr.| Virg. Van Wie. 
- 49173. Hutchison...|No match .|No match. 1934,O0. Dutra...... W.L. Little, Jr.) Virg. Van Wie 
_1918No match. .|No match.....|No match. 1935|S. Parks, Jr... .|W.L. Little, Jr.| Glenna C.Vare. 
_1S. D. Herron..|Alexa. Stirling. |!1936 Tony Manero. .|John Fischer. .|Pamela Barton. 


ese Ny! Cc. Hagen. 


hel 
A. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS. 
Western Amat: ur. 


Metropolitan Amateur. 


Mrs. F. C. Letts,Jr. 
Mrs. pes Jones.|G, A. 
Mrs. D. Gault.... 
Miss M. Burns. 


Ts. 
Alexa. Stirling. 
Alexa. Stirli 


Western - - 
Open. Men. | Women. Men. Women. 
Alb, Seckel........ |\Car. Painter.......|J. D. Travers...... a B. Hyde. 
Ch. Evans, Jr...... Car. Painter....... J. D. Travers .-|Mrs. V. M. Earle. 
.|W. K. Wood....... Myra Helmer..... J. D. Travers ..|/Marion Hollins 
Ch. Evans, Jr...... Mrs. H. Hammond. oe RAT by. 2032 = Lil. B. Hyde 
.|Ch. Evans, Jr...... E. Rosenthal...... Jock PAUIST. cere Lil. B. Hyde. 
Hein. Schmidt.. ...|Mrs. EK, C. Letts. Ose" Kirkby... :.). Mrs. Q. F. Feitner. 
Mrs: BF’. Ce etta Sais tnars\ctente ons Risto ard W. A. Gavin. 
Ee gee Neat pate its She ster Ba a ate ar erorsieee Mrs. L. C. Stockcon. 
Mrs. Perry . |Marion Hollins. 


Miss E, ‘Cummings. S M. Reekie Miss M. Hollins. 
Miss S. L. Reinhart|J. Sweetser. . Miss M. R. Jenney. 
‘|Miss D. Page...... W. M. Reekie Miss M. Orcutt. 


.|Mrs. H. Pressler...|E. Driggs...... .|Miss M. Orcutt. 

Mrs. H. Pressier...|G. Homans...... .| Miss M. Orcutt. 

Mrs. O. S. Hill. ...]M.J. McCarthy,Jr. Miss M. Orcutt. 

Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, a {Miss M. Parker. 

Mrs. O. S. Hill... /]Leonard Martin’. ..|Miss H. Hicks. 

Mrs. O. S. Hill... We CB VIOR. Seth. goto gy Miss M. Parker 
. Westland...... Miss L. Robinson. ae J. Stuart...... Miss Helen Hicks. 

. Baton... ....... Miss V. Van Me TIS Pailer -)). os. Miss M. Orcutt. 

eee Yh Loe eres a Miss M. Miley... .|J. E. Parker...... Mrs. J. Thorne 
we eslial oe ne eae Miss'D. Traung...]}G. T. Dunlop, ir...!Mrs. H. H. Dietrich 


Metropolitan 
Open. 


Gilbert Nicholas. 
Tom McNamara. 
Aleck Smith.... 
Macdonald Smith 
Gilbert Nicholls. ae 
WC UAgGEN oy ar. were 


.|Walter C. Hagen... ... 
.|Walter C. Hagen...... 


.|Bob MacDonald... .,.. . Mrs if 
-|Martin O’Loughlin. ...|/R. E. Knepper R. T. Jones, Jr......... Miss G. Bona ee 
...,.|Bob MacDonald....... Be ERCIEE Ss ic cee lein’ 4 dine Perry Adair...... ccs. Miss G. Collett. 
Ra Ne. Sc BERL Vy oc cece es J. Manion Henry R. Wiens ere Miss Sa Collett. 
.|Gene Sarazen......... GWOT oS, Sc shee elale G. Crismann.......... Miss M. Orcutt. 
».|Macdonald Smith..:..|/E. Held.........0..... pS ee a ee Mrs. G. H. Stetson, 
Johnny Farrell... . |. John Goodman Hy hlee utente ckeas oes Miss G. Collett, 
.../Tommy Armour....... A. Bartlett NS, Wie: ths ian ies Miss G. Collett. 
.|Bill Mehlhorn......... R. MeCr; ps a Sey ia ae Es OR ae Miss M. Orcutt 
lI/R: Me Hi, Splcer:e. occ cceee. Miss F, Williams. 
Gr BABII Bos, Femme are ae H. Hicks. 
a ee Be Perry 2. hos). safes (MIR. Gu. Vare: 
Poo R. Redmond.......... Miss C, Glutting 
‘aul Runyan, Hass, Jr. Miss M. Orcutt. 
.|Henry Picard. Mrs. G. C. Vare 
.|Byron Nelson. Miss EB. Quier 


 Yo04. Ww. J. Travis (U. 8S.) 


ar _H, a 
10g: 8G Bae, 1912, 7 Bait 1934. |B W. Holdemness, ||les¢: [Ey Mo See 
ke) 8.)H, Hy: ‘ton. 1925.)R. Harris, ‘ores 
~ 1907.5. Ball. Jr. 1914.]J. L. C. Jenkins. ||1926/|J. Sweetser (1. S.) 1983: X, Deion on 
feos: B. A. Lassen. 1920 |C, Tolley. 927:|Dr. W. Tweddeli. ||1934° |W L. Little, Jr(U.8) 
d R. Maxwell. 1921. |W. Hunter 1928.|T. P. Perkins. 935.|W.L. Little,Jr.(U.8.) 
1910.19. Ball. 1922. |E. W. Holderness. ||1929 10! To. Hey. 936.[H. Thompson, ~ 


hat 
‘ 


Hastern 


Southern. Women’s. 


Ww. 


P. Stewart. . 


‘]R: G. Bush,’ J 
R. T. Jones, Jr. 


. H. Barlow. 


Winner. Winners. 


“Winner. 
ered 


th 
1926 .|Cecil Leitch 


Year,| 
1908. 
1909 


J. Braid. 
- fd. 
J. 


“|Geo. Duncan. 


Year. Winner. 
.|E. Legge. 

.| Fritz Martin. 
.|G. HB, Hutton. 
.|G. S. 


H. Barba 


|W. B Pronie 
.{C. B. Grier. 


| Year. Winner. 
- 5 . |G. Sargent. 
1906 


y- 
SS 1911 .{C. R. Murray 1922. A. Watrous. 


The Curtis Cup match between United States 
and British Women's Golf teams, played at Glen- 
eagles, Scotland, May 6, resulted in a tie at 444 to 4144 
points each. The Ladies’ Golfing Union of Great 
Britain definitely declined to adopt an American 
suggestion that England hold the Curtis Cup, 
Beeroabionsl women’s golf riage for a re age me 

coming y ae, eam gue jade y the 

c United States Golf Associatio: 
J The Walker Cup match between United States 
J and British Men’s Amateur teams, Clementon, N. J., 


BOWLING RECORDS. - ' 
AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS. 


¥r. | Individual. All Events. 


909 
999 Spinella Bros., N. Y. 


oa aoe 


1927. Mile. S. La Chanme. 

ies Mile. L. 

1929 ..|Joyce Wet! 
||1930:|Diana Fishwiek. 
1931.'Enid Wilson. 


BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


Winner. [aor Winner. : Year.| ° 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS: 


CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 
Winner. 


1915|W. H. Pierce, Pueblo.711|M. E. Faetz, Chic..1 =a aa Bros., Det. 
Tor. ...685|/F. Th Chi '919|Thoma-Marin 


ee bg 
“ty 977 Schupp-Karich, Chic. 


‘Winner. Winner. 
.|Enid Wilson. 
.)/Enid Wilson. 
.|Mrs. A. Holme. 
Miss W. Morgan 
) Pam. Boston 


Blan. 
ered. 


1936. 


-}¥. Hutchinson: 
2.) W. Hagen (U..S.) 
.|A. G. Havers. 
.]W. Hagen (U. 8.).. 
-J. Barnes (U. S.) 


«|R.T.Jones.Jr.( U.S Cotton. 
-|R.T.Jones, Jr. ‘ .|A, Perry . 
.|W. Hagen (U. 8 -|Alf. Padgham. 


Winner. Winner, 
E. Held. ~ 
R. Somerville. 
R. Somerville. 

-|G. Taylor, 
A. Campbell. 
A. Cannbele 

: R. emg! 

‘[R. Somerville F. 


Year, I Winner. 
1930. Thos. Armour. — 
31.)W. A 5 


{Leo Diegel. 1936.) 


September 2-3, resulted in a victory for the U: 
States, 9-0. 
Lye Public Parks eae gt ear Farmingdale, 
I., was won July 25 by B. P. bott, Holly we 
Calif, - defeated C. B. eeu Washington, | 
an ; 
The Intercollegiate Championship was won 
at Chicago, June 27, by Charles Kocsis, Univ. of 
Mich., who defeated P. Leslie, Louisiana State 6 
and 5 in the final round. Yale Univ. won the — 
championship with 625 strokes. Stanford 
second with 628, and Notre Dame third with 630, 


a i 
Five-Men Teams 


.. .1,297|Chicage 
1/279|Chicag 
Chi 


Two-Men Teams. 
0, Chie. 


1 ep Oshkosh 
hic 1|Chicag 
Kallusch-Schiemann, Roch’ 314 Tocont 


Tee wees ody 


1|Aston-Young, Akron. 


Jet. . ; 
a's tay ’014|Flick-Snyder. Brie, Pa. 
!1/937|Hradek Bros., Cicero, Mil. 


29 i 

. 1930 Ess Os Sines Chice.. 
1931|W. Clack, Erie, Pa 

__—«: 1932] O. Nitschke, Crvy'd.. Bi a Stewart, Cinn.. 

1933 age Erie, Pa..724|/G. Zunker, Milw.. 


a 1934|J. Vidro, Gr. Rapids, 721|W. Reppehhagen 


1936)C. “Warren, 


J. Romi. 
Springfield, Ill... .735 iitiannpols: B 


Amateur Fencers League of America Cham- 
pionship: 

Senior Epee—Lieut., G. M. Heiss; Senior Foils— 
H. V. Alessandroni; ‘Senior Saber—N. Armitage; 
Senior Three Weapon—J. R. Huffman; Senior 

door Saber—J. 
-—Fencers Club. 


- 2,006 


FENCING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1936. 


R. Huffman; Senior Team Epee 


1 "974 Klecz-Butler, Chicago . 
1355 eehetyaeath eat 
Mauser, Yng’st n, erty-Reilly 

a 9 Daw-Benkoyic, Milw. 


7358 | Jeff. 
0 ee Wenkocts: Milw 1/415|Optic’ns, Cov. : 
Rudolph J.Ryan,Wauk.1,321|Bohem, Beer. 


Det., Bi 
C. Sumerix-H. Souers, 


“Chicago. A 


Women’s Foils—Mrs. B. de Tuscan. 

Women’s Intercollegiate ‘Team — Hunter 
lege Junior—Junior Team Saber—Salle 
Vince; Junior Saber—S. T. Stewart, Jr 
Epee—T. Gold; Junior Women—Miss. hee 
Intercollegiate Cham pionships—Team, 
Yale; Foils, New York Univ.; Saber, Co 
Three Weapon, New York Univ. 


846  ——«sSporting Records—Automobil 


AUTOMOBILE SPEED RECORDS, as of Nov. 13, 
gee eay, WORLD RECORDS. Unlimited Class. Q 
Start Dist.; Date. Place. Driver. . ‘ar 


(F) 1k. 3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell 
mee (EC) R 9- 3-35 | Bonneville, Utah| Sir Maleolm Campbell 
Be (BP) rf Bonneville Sir Malcolm Campbell 

_ (F) a Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell 


Daytona Beach | Sir Maleolm Campbell 
rasa é Bonneville 
(S) ; Avus ; 
(8) 1m. | 10-30-34 | Gyon Carracciola Mercedes-Benz 
; _ No world records at short distances were broken in 1936. A. B. Jenkins on the. Bonneville (Utah) Sait 
Plats made the following speed (miles-per-hour) records—100 miles, 169.57; 200 miles, 171.05; 500 miles, 
168.44: 1,000 miles, 165.73; one hour, 170.9997; 3 hours, 168.45; 6 hours, 165.94. 
International Class ‘‘A’’ Records. : 


Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell; Campbell Spel. 
Daytona Beach Sir Malcolm Campbell} Campbell Spc}. 
Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spel. 
Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell} Campbell Spcl. 
Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell} Campbell Spcl. 
Bonneville Speed of Wind 
Brooklands Napier-Railton 
Brooklands Napier-Railton 35.115 


Cy alle te INU RE IE SS a Sad Les ht 2 A PN se See Red Lee a en eco aah nce Ie 
_ The Vanderbilt Cup Race on Long Island revived in 1936 (300 miles) was won by T. Nuvolari of 
Italy whose car averaged 65.998 miles per hour. 

The International at Buenos Aires (4,350 miles) was won by R. Rigaati, of Argentina, in 89 hours, 44 min, 


WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC. 


: Time. eevee hon Driver | ‘Time. seine 
1915|Mercedes, De Palma...... 5:33:55.51| 89.84 |! 1927/Duesenbere, Geo. Souders . 15:07:33.8 | 97.54_ 
1916|Peugeot, Resta........... 3:34:17 83.26 1928|Miller, Louis Meyer....... 701: F 
1919|Peugeot, Wilcox. 140:42.87} 88.06 1929|Simplex, Ray Keech atts 5 

- 1920}Monroe, Chevrolet. 5:38:32 1930|Miller, Billy Arnold....... 


1921 Frontenae, Milton a re 111534: 4.6 89. 1931 Louis Schneider.........- 

y urphy Special, Murphy. . ¢ 5 932|Frederick Frame.... 

4 1923 'H. C. 8. Special, Milton. . ¢ ‘ 1933!Tydol, Louis Meyer. 
1924 Dueseaberg Corum&Boyer 51} 98.23 1934/Miller, Bill Cummin 
1925|Duesenb’g, 5 A . 1935} Gilmore, Kelly Petillo 
-1926)Miller, Frank Lockhart.. . ¢ 95. 1936|Special, Louis Meyer 


>, 1923—Kockler and Lawrence... 2a198 tO Mar. 1930—Belloni and G Debaets 33305 Ont 
. 1924—Brocco and Buysse ...... 2545.9 _ 69] Dec. 1930—Georgetti-Brocardo ......2666.9 27 


. 1924--MecNamara-Van Kempen,.2368.5 1057 | Mar. 1931—Letourner-Guimbreti 
1925 —Walthour and F. Spencer. 2397.0 937 | Dec. 1931—Tetourner-Guimbretiere . 3818.9 8 


. 1925—C,. Debaets and Goosens..2294.9 306! Mar. 1932—MeN: Pi 

_ 1926—McNamara and Georgetti.2109.5 338 | Dec. 1932—F. apancee Pedant VR oe de D493: 9 er 
¢. 1926—McNamara and Linari ...2286.9 884 | Mar. 1933—Letourner-Debaets....... 2500.9 1054 

. 1927—McNamara ‘and Georgetti.2340.9 358 | Dec. 1933—Letourner-Peden........ 2487.9 1354 


1927—F. Spencer and Winter....2522.9 737 | Mar. 1934—Brocardo-Gui 

-1928—Georgetti and G. Debaets.2162.9 461 | Dec. TieesoLatourner enacts ae 
Dec. 1928—Georgetti and F. Spencer .2290.9 396] Mar. 1935—Letourner-Georgetti 
Mar. 1929—Georgettl and G. Debaets 2135.9 284 | Dec. 1935—Kilian-Vopei . . 
Deo. 1929—Georgetti and G. Debaets 2270.9 505 | Mar. 1936—Kilian-Vopel HS 


; ae RUNS AND WALKS IN 1936. 
" Intercollegiate Amateur Athletes of America, Asso- ; State; time, 15:32; Richa ‘ 
__etation of Annual Cross-Country Race, Van Cortlandt | 15:52; Thomas F. yaar ttateee Str: Mies 4 
_ Park, New York, N. Y., Noy. 16, 1936. Results: | C. Elmer, Lehigh, 15:59; Leonard G, Dauenieiaen 
__- Varsity—5 miles: K. E. Waite, Michigan State, | Alfred, 16:04. ; 
- time, 26:26.3; Peter T. Oloxy, Penn State, 26:46; | »./eam Scores—-Manhattan, 2, 5, 10, 11, 2250; 
_ Howard W. Welch, Cornell, 26:52; William F. Hunne- 40-71 re hegs In 8, 12, tt 44—96; Alfred, 3, 7,17, 37, 
‘Well, Maine, 26:56; Phillips U. Smith, Rutgers, 27:00; | mouth 1, 1a ao, 860 delay, 2? 80106; Dart- 
ames J. Mortimer, Manhattan, 27:15. At Newark, N. J.,'Ray Trail of Mount Pl 
Team Scores—Michigan State, 1, 5, 8, 15, 17—46; | High School, Schenectady, N. Y. carried ane 
9, 11, 12, 16, 18—66; Cornell, 3, 7, 10, | national interscholastic cross-country title for the 
; Penn State, 2, 26, 41, 42, 50—161;| Second successive year in the eleventh annual 
. I. T., 14, 65, 72, | Thanksgiving Day race over the two-and-one-half 
Fei ae in Branch Brook Park. His time was 


OTHER DISTANCE RUNS, WALKS, ETC., IN 1936. 
Distance Ist 2nd 3rd Time 


M.Porter L.G.Giard |2 hrs. 33 min, 40 4/5s 
A.G.Mangan |E.Koehler |5 hrs. 16 min. 16 4/58 
et J.Kelly M.Porter |2 hrs, 38 min. 141/53. 


P. Dengis M. Porter |2 hrs. 36 min. 58s 
Coie G. Durgin |2 brs. 45 min, 52s 
or G. Cote P. Dengis |2 hrs. 41 min, 4383 | 
N. Y.....| 15 Kilometer Run |R.S. Rankine |T. Ottey L.Gregory 50 min, 50s. 
— en re ae = => * 


1a ae 
x hy 


M—Marathon Road Race 


PF Giantey. . on. 5 00.0 OFF O14 .— 6 1] Yankees........ 000 O01 3 


is ie 4. 


ne. Bas sel way ie Wa 


sn BASEBALL IN 1938. asi ae 
: sn etented the New York National Deagne: Club ) Giants) 4 
Shore Oe AS 


f Tae WORLD one IN 1936. 
Fed Geing a POLO GROUND S, SEPT. 30. Fourth Game—AT YANKEE STADIUM, REE 4. 


9 


BENS Saa ys 001 900 000-1 7 2| Giants ne a a 909 100 oro ge ei 
Batteries—Ruffing and Dickey; Hutben” and Batteries—Hubbell, Gabler and Mancuso; Pear- _ 


Mancuso. son and Dickey. : ; 
Yankees........ 207 9o1 20 )'6—i8 17 “0 | Glants...... 309 001 000 I~ 5 
Giants. 22.1: 576 300 000-4 6 4| Yankees...) O17 002 000 0-4 10 


Batteries— Gomes * and Dickey: Aéhumacher. Batteries—-s Schumacher and Mancuso; Ruffir 
Smith, Coffman, Gabler, Gumbert and Mancuso, | M#lone and Dickey. 


ixth G: —AT Ns ? U 
aoe Game—AT a Ia ee pea! 3. Yank rae ris oovone eet 6 


Co: eee 02 = 8. LT 
Beatin Sn catia 0 000-1 0 Gis 360 530 ¢ —roin ee 
Yankees........ 010 000 01.—2 0 Batteries—Gomez, Murphy goa Dickoe: Fi 
Batteries—Fitzsimmons and Mancuso; Hadley. simmons, Castleman, Coffman, Gumbert and 
Malone and Dickey. 


cuso, Danning. 
COMPOSITE SCORE OF 1936 WORLD SERIES GAMES. 


NEW YORK YANKEES. Bat. 


GAB R_ HTB 2B 3B HRBB SO SB Avge PO A E TC 
BogG- 16 cr So 2 ch ah as 0 269 11 i 2 927 
2 51010 0 0 0 3 1 0 (400 14 7 1 98 
S009 £26 8500. Ode BO. 1846. | 18 > WO eee 
Bee 4°12 “ paeig. o,, bo). (bo2 2. pl. are 
5S) 6 8-1-8 4-8 300 88. eee 
0.0. 2 0.0: BO, 0. Pir 0.000. 20., 1010s 
S 40°44 24D 4 SY 45s Ge oo aoe 
B 58°46: 0 3. ig. 4 4 -0) (333, "9 OutauENG 
45 8 0 0.14 4-0, 250) 43 27 enum 
e's O09 -D Igoe 0 000 4)" (3 oes 
0 0 0° 0D. 10 0 1 0-000. 10 --loshomeD 
2 2 2a BG) “0 -S- 30 - (2hD *0 Sees 
ft 38 4D! Dg. vo 3! 40) 3500) 0° O ROG 
By 040-0) D [0,- 0) 420 <obo. DS tee 
O.1° 3 36 ob ) .o  b 10 G2000 0-2 tore 
O30 7B. ap, 10. G- 0 9 ~ S500) 4k: 2 a 
43 65-96 8 1 7 26 35 1- .302 162 57 6 225 
. NEW YORK GIANTS Bat. 

H TB 2B 3B HRBB SO SB Avg. PO A E TC 
Cit ere Dt Teas am ond, Olena oA 
Spee Dah ee 0, cael V8. IS eke 
6.8 ael0. j0° 1 oa .0 72240. .45 8. Oy GBs 
Zoe ere CY SO. 3804) de OY pao 
ee alee Dt ik {8 28). 40:, 2380 SR NIE2 cc haem 
D/P 0. 10 “2 2 ip.. 2000. 23°" 1 pees 
B47 - B.D. 0 [8- 30. =2288... 20) Sheena 
1 2-0-0 0 1-3 -0 248 44 29 OSE 
On 0... OO; 01.9.0 (000 0,80 nOmeoe 
Le 0.0.0. "01-3836" 1) ae 
& 4: 0) 0. 704-1 0 2100 Mee. 8 ee 
22" 8 BE 0 300 Ole? BBS Gare owen ee 
D850! De O SRESBs 0, 24000! 0 ago 
0 6 0 D.'0-0 0 oO lsd “oom 
0 0 0.070 0 OQ: 0 2000" (Osim 
Li 01: 0 0.90 1D.» 3500 0 0) nO 
0:0 1000 .0..1. 10750. 40005, £10 ROME 
nb j6 @ 6. 0.0 4 OF Sop ..3. ley eee 
00 9°96 -0.-0 PH JON: 0. - Onamene 
3306800 0 wr 0 8 OC 
1) 2 010 10 ..0 @p9°D) (S500 |. 0° <0.) oe 

23 50 71 9 O 4 21 38 0 .246 159 62 7 228 


sal ea pee Ae MEY OS Sa oar a 
oe ee Pret eo Th. ry DOTNET ssf i 


NEW YORK Nir age PITCHING. 
G. re, ER. H. 


ep ee 

15 ¥ 8 11 

9° 2 2 vf 0 0 
8 1 ge 6 ek a Ae ee 
14 10 8 16 5 12 0 0 
5 1 1 2 1 2 0 0 

2% 1 1 1 1 a | 0 0 

x NEW YORK GIANTS’ PITCHING. t 

IP, #8. ER.. H. BB..\SO. WP. BBs W- 
16 5 4 15 2 10 1 1 1 
12 9 W 5, UBirx 10-11 2 0 ds 
3 «67 7 2 6 0 0 0 
5 4 af a 0 0 0 0 
2 8 8 7 4 2 0 0 0 
1% 6 5 5 : LZ, 0) 0 0 
441 1 3 2 5 0 0 0 

4% 3 3 2 1 0 0 0 0 


Winners. Won. 


YeEAR.| Winners. Won. 


1912. .] Boston, A. L...|, 4 ING. Vie, dee 3 1925. .|Pittsb’gh, N. L.| 4 3. us 
1913..| Phila., A. L....|' 4 N. Y., N. L.. 1 1926. .|St. Louis, N. L. 3 : 
1914..| Boston, N. L 4 Phila., A. L. . 0 1927..|N. Y., A. L.. 4 0 ; 
1915...| Boston, A. L 4 Phila., N. 1. 1 1928..|N. Y., A. Ln...) 4 0 ; 
1916. .| Boston, A. L 4 B'klyn, N. L. 1 1929..|Phila,, A. L...| 4 1 
1917. .| Chicago, A. L. 4 bas ae OHA 2 1930. .|Phila,, A. L...|.4 Qi . 
1918..] Boston, A. L...| 4 Chicago, N./L..| 2 1931. .|St. Louis, N. L. 4 3 
Pe 1Q1o. Bieta ath N.L.| 5 Chicago, A. 1. 3 1932. .|N. Y., aryl ke 3 0 
1920. .] Clevel’d, 5 {B'klyn, N.L 2 1933..|N. Y., N.L 4 1 
O27 IN. Ya KS Tj 5 Nes L. 3 1934. ./St. Louis, N. 4 ne R 
1922. |N. Y.,N.1 ot 4 N, Wo ARs Te. 0 1935..|Detroit, A. L...| 4 Chicago, NL. 2 
1923.) N. Y., A. Li 4 IN es L 2 1936 JAN. Ys Ac Bo N. Y., N. L. 2 
1924. .| Wash., A. L. 4 N. Y., N. GL 3 é 


RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1915. : 
Clubs. G.]Attend.|Receipts.|| YR. Clubs. G.|Attend.] Receipts 


Boston, A.L.-B’klyn. 15 162,859) $385,590 1927 N. Y., A. L.-Pitts., N. -| 4)201,105) 783,217 
917 | Chicago, A.L.-N. Y. ~ fi 2 1928)|N. y. "A. L.-St. Louis, N. L. 
Boston,A.L.-Chicago,N.L. 48: 1929|Phila, A. L.-Chic, N. L.. 
9 ian ti, ae ie »A.L. ‘ rete ae A. L.-St. Louis, N. L. 


fA, L-Chicago, 'N.L.| 
85,947| 605,475 ; N. L.-Wash., F 
6|301,430] 1,063,815 N L.-Detr., A. L.- 
7|283'695|1.093,104]]1935 Detroit, A, L.-Chic., N. L.. 
7|282.830|1,182'854||1936|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N. L.. 
7|328,051]1,207,864 


BASEBALL PENNANT WINNERS—NATIONAL LEAGUE, 


Winner. ‘ ger. Year. Winner. 


iam. . | Pittsburgh. . F ..|Brooklyn .604)Robinson.... 
. |New 3 leak ¥ Snefe ..|New York.....| 9: -614/McGraw.... 

; ..|New York -604|McGraw.... 

.-|New York 8} .621/McGraw.... 
.-|New York -608)McGraw.... 
.|Pittsburgh....} ¢ .621/McKechnie. . 


F ush 
-617|McKecknie. . 
-645 eee, sh 
eit Street. . 
[Philadel Peale 
|Brooklyn. . " 
‘|New York.:... 
|Chicago....... 
Cincinnati. 4 


G0 20 00 G0 G0 00 00 00 GO 00 00 90 On O2 80 CO 


AMERICAN LEAGUE, 


Winner. Manager 


.-/Cleveland..... -636|Speaker 

‘ |Bos mee 8: ..{|New York -641 ie 
A Phiadetpita’ 2/56] 622 SSacoalas .. |New York -610 cides 

. |Chic: ---| 93/58]. 8 ..- |New York..... -645| Huggin: 
-613| Jennings ..|Washington...]| 92 -597| Harris 
Beate ; ote pone nee : .-|Washington. . . 
ma ten A ennings.....} 8 ae 

‘ Bete hia: ras 0) Mack 2 New York 

es. Be 
|Philadelphia... 

ee : 


Winning Losing 

. |Players’ Share./ Players’ Share. 
—— | 
Pittsburgh. ..$5,322! W: ; 
sai here Rea ribbed pen daa -$3, dae 


Philadelphia. Re. 246]New York 
ti 2,812) Philadelphi 


Tigers 
‘Yankees 


CANARIO OE INT 


# ’ 
Average. 
ta 


-|St. Lou - ee : Washingto: 
- |Detroit. ‘ A --,.+--(Cleveland.. . 5 


FINAL STANDING OF LEAGUES. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


s Ww. le . 
4 New York .. 10 11 15 13 13 13 17 92 62 .597 | New York.. 14 14 13 16 15 7 
St. Louis.. 13 12 De' oe 


‘ it. 12... 13 913 15 87 67 .565 troit 8 1411.13. 92 
Chi nee Te 10 10 16 15 16 87 67 .565| Chicago.. 7 8 .. 16 12 10 i3 15 
Pittsb’gh. 7 9 14 1413 15 84 70 .545 901 5... 8/44 19 
c! 9 10 13 13 74 80 .481]} Cleveland 6 9 10 14 1315 13 
q Boston. 9 13 813 .. 10 12 71 83 .461 | Boston Tag AZ £. oy eee 
- Brooklyn. 9 9 9 912.. 12 67 87 .435/ St.Louis... 811 8 3 710.. 10 
Fi Sins Oy 7 7 91010 .. 54 100 .351 | Philadel... 6 5 7 69 911 .. 


G'm’slost.51 71.70 71 74 80 95 100... 


AMBERICAN ASSOCIATION. 
ete : 


G'm's lost. 62 67 67 70 80 83 87 100 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE. 


W. L. P.C. Ww. 
Minneapolis.78 


Buffalo... . . 94 60 .610| Toronto. ae 
- WNewark....88 66 .571 Montreal. . ¢ 68 .553 | Columbus...76 
Rochester...88 66 .571 | Syracuse.. ef 383 | Kansas City84 69 .549 | Louisville. 1263 
 Baltimore...81 72 .529' Albany..... s Indianapolis79 75 .513! Toledo..... 59. 
r PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE. SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. 
Y -W. L. P.C. W. L. P.C. sili PPC. w. 
Portland....96 79 .549 eles. 3 ra : Little Rock.77 
San Diego..95 81 .540 bo aed .500 ree € Knoxville. 63 
Oakland....95 81 .540 ‘ 3 5 . Chattanooga64 
4 Seattle..... 93 82 .531 |! Sacramento.65 1 . Rew ¢ rleans81 9 Memphis. . .60 
-* NEW YORK-PENN. LEAGUE. TEXAS LEAGUE 
4 (Second Half of Seasony. w. L. PC. W. 
f W- i. 2c. Dallas...... 93 61 :604| Fort Worth .76 
ee popes 629 | Scranton. . . Houston....82 68 .547 | San Antonio.73 
, ‘blngnh ‘pions 3 38 -623 ben ee rre30 Tulsa... oe 4 iC oe Besumout. 48 
; jamsp'rt 3 Sore Klah’ : dlveston.. . 
: cients a7. 33.500 | Trenton, a 
y WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 
:. Wis Fe. Wis, tan, Enon 
4 MALY oe sie ne «ose 47 30 .610| Joplin..........--.-- 41 33 .554 Muskogee io. Seatono etn ne TBs: 
nite ohana Sc ee 43 34 558) Springfield.........- 32 42 .432/| Bartl'ville........... : : 
{ 1936 PENNANT WINNERS AT A GLANCE. . a 
American Association...............-. ilwaukee | Arkansas-Missouri—First half............ Cass’ 
= i Rae EAE ei Mi Buflalo GQ hglt................. loam 


; ond oe 
TE RL 8 a Militdall ore asks peer 7) 
aera m Florida Bewbe Se. juisigh eh < ue bteatne dee Gai 


by ee ce DORA ge oe Cee XDAVODPOTE | IOVEHETD 666) 2 -5ie isos a). alevciols ic wictentele 
*Norfolk “aa iene ate eae 


oplin I 
ity Beosnd Weal << .an cg Bie oa eon ...Nev 


Iso won play-off series. zWinner in play-off series. xWon both ‘halves. vFinished 
} a “tt but CEN ea ho a feinished first in second half'season and won play-off from Paducah on forfe 


850 


; Shorting Events Baseball; H andba so Billiar 


[Prt ee Si a 


FIRST GAME, At Chicago, July 6, pace 


_ Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Crowder, Grove and R. 
Ferrell. 
; Paid attendance—49,200. . 
4 SECOND GAME, at New York, July 10, 1934. 
Americans. ..-.-... 000 261 000-914 1 
Nationals.......... 1.0 3:.0°3:0° 0 0-0—7--8 1 
 Batteries—Gomez, Ruffing, Harder and Dickey, 
Cochrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, J. Frank- 
house and Hartnett, Lopez. 
Paid attendance—48,363. 


% 


ALL-STAR GAMES, 1933-1936. es 


- 


THIRD GAME, at Cleveland, July Biden 


Nationals, .......-- 000 002 000-2 8 O/} Nationals...-....-.- 000 100 000-1 4.1 
pineesone PS oe 012° 001 00.—4 9 1) Americans.......-. 230700 AS05020 4° 8 0: 
Batteries—Hallahan, Warneke, Hubbell and J. Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 


Dean and J. Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder and 
Hemsley. 

Paid attendance, 69,812. : 
FOURTH GAME, at Boston, July 7, 1936. 
Americans......--. 0:0. 0% 0:0,0°93 50° 0S E74. 
Nationals....... ‘EHO.2 00, 2505007 
Batteries—Grove, Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell, 
Dickey; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and 


Hartnett. 
Paid attendance—25,534. 


FOUR-WALL. 


Metropolitan singles—Angelo Trulio, New York 
A. . Metropolitan doubles—Frank Coyle and 
Eddie Linz, New York A. C. : 

a N. Y. State singles—Angelo Trulio, New York 
A. G. N. Y. State doubles—John Miller and Vladi- 
mir Kotal, West Side Y. M. C. A. 

Fs Junior national singles—Joe Goudreau, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Junior national doubles—Irwin Bauer and 

. §. Berko, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Senior national singles—Joseph P. Platak, Chicago, 

iil. Senior national doubles—Joseph Gordon and 

Andrew Berry, Los Angeles. 

National Y. M. C. A. singles—Sam Atcheson, 

Memphis, Tenn. National Y. M. C. A. doubles— 
Sam Atcheson and Walter Streuli, Memphis. 

National Y. M. H. A. singles—George Nelson, 
Baltimore, Md. National Y. M. H. A. doubles— 
Albert H. Blum and Nat Rosenfeld, Baltimore. 


HANDBALL CHAMPIONS IN 1936. 
(Contributed By Harold Rosenthal, New York City.) 


ONE-W ALL. 


Metropolitan singles—Dave Margolis, Trinity 
Club. Metropolitan doubles—Seymour and Morton 
Alexander, Trinity Club. y 

N. Y. State—Jack Londin, Trinity Club. N. Y. 
State doubles—Dan Levinson and Dave Margolis, 
Trinity Club. 

National singles—Dave Margolis, Trinity Club. 
National doubles—Seymour and Morton Alexander, 
Trinity Club. 

Metropolitan women’s singles—Miss Lucy Caruso, 
Ravenhall A. C. 

P. S. A. L.—New Utrecht High School. 


HARD-BALL. 


National singles—Arthur Anderson, Brooklyn 
Central Y. M. C. A. 


THE CHANCES 


Persons interested in gambling are advised to 
"study your dice’ by Dr. Aaron Bakst of the 
_ Department of Mathematics in Teachers College, 
Columb.a University, who has finshed a survey 
of the “mathematical probability” of winning at 
games of chance. 
R Dividing the various forms of gambling into two 
groups, one in which skill is combined with luck, 
and the other in which chance alone rules, Dr. 
a" pane found that there was little to choose between 
them. 
__ “My theory is that there are no dice that are not 
‘loaded,’ whether artificially or accidentally; no 
_ roulette wheel that is perfectly balanced and, in 
fact, no machine of any sort used in gambling that 
_ is absolutely perfect. 
. “Of all forms of gambling sweepstakes and lot- 
 ‘teries, if honestly run, are the most innocent. The 
policy racket or numbers game is the worst, with 
_ the chances of winning almost nil. As for the 
t _ possibility of ‘beating the horses,’ I have not yet 


: 


en able to fathom this game.” 
Dr. Bakst’s. computations of the chances of 


Ar 


winning at some of the better-known forms of 
gambling follow: 

_ Sweepstakes—"‘If 5,500,000 tickets costing $2.50 
each are sold, the chance of winning one of the 


17 
‘ 


sed 14-inch baikline—(1885) G. F. Slosson, Jacob 
‘Schaefer, Sr.; (1886-1890) Schaefer, Sr. 
_ 18.1 ee Goes ae Slosson; (1898) Schaefer, 


Frank Ives; . F, Hoppe; (1907) G. B. 

Sutton, Hoppe, Schaefer; (1908) foasane Gaaten: 
i ase ioy ‘Hoppe. 

Pe 1S, 2 iis eee at Schaefer; (1903) 

_ WVigneaux; (1906) Slosson, Sutton; (1907) Sutton, 

Be bee Rebacter: (1908) Slosson, Sutton; (1909) 

Jalv: Demarest, Ora Morningstar; (1910-1920) 


—  _ 3-Ch ) R. L. Cannefax; (1921-1922 
. Layton; (1923) T. Denton; (1924-1925) canner 

~ (1926) O. Reiselt; (1927) O. Reiselt; (1928) Hoppe; 
Reg 930) J. Layton; (1930-1931) A. Thurnblad; 
(1931-1932) A, Kieckhefer; (1932-1933) Welker 


IN GAMBLING. 


fourteen prizes of $150,000 each or the lesser prizes 
of $75,000 and $50,000 is one in 390,000. The 
chance oe winning any of the smaller prizes is one 
Poker—“The chance of getting a straight flush 
is one in 62,000; of getting four of a kind, one in 
4,000; a full house, one_in 600; three of a kind, 

one in fifty, and two pairs, one in twenty.” 
Bridge—“The chance of getting thirteen cards 
of the same suit is one in 153,000,000,000, approxi- 
mately, ‘The fact that some persons have had 
thirteen of one suit is not a normal thing, but an 
event. That’s why some pose have died of 
heart failure. The possibility of getting twelve 
of one suit, however, is only one in 300,000,000.” 
Roulette—“The possibility of winning thirty- 
six times the amount wagered is slightly less than 
one in thirty-six, allowing for the zero coming up. 
t 


The chance of winning an amount equal to tha’ 
the most vicious of 


wagered is slightly less than one in two.” 
Se ema is 
2 e chances of win is onl. 
10i90,000,000." ning y about one in 
ce—"‘In rolling dice, a person has four ch: 
out of eighteen to win on the first throw. “After 
that it becomes more complicated, but can be 
ber ane guamce of eevitng a@ seven on the 
0) one six, and o i 
one in eighteen.” Seiad eh ge 


BILLIARDS RECORDS. 


Cochran; (1933-1934) K. 
J. Layton; (1935-1936) 
A oBe Bg eS match. 
ocke ool— (1919-1924 Raiph : 
(1925) Taberski by default; tigae tet) Cronienn 
} (1930) F. Rudolph: (1931-1932) R. Greenleaf; (1934) 
See of Cleveland; (1935) A. Ponza; 1936, 
{eae L 
' Amateur 18.2 (400-point)—(1920) P. N. 
| (1921) C. H. Heddon; (1923) B. } 
P. N. Collins; (1924) i. appleby ina 
leby. (1926) J 


Matsuyama; (1934-1935) 


Harvis; (1927) R. Ruark; 
M. Shimon; (1930) a 


Cochran; Hoppe in 1936 


App: = f 
(1928-1929-1934) P. N. Collins; (1935-36) E. Soussa’ ' 
W. 


ing Skating. 


a eS SOCCER ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL) CHALLENGE CUP RECORDS. 
13 T 


a 
eae et R. DS M 16, 19 “4 25 . \e' 
Club, 2: Brooklyn Gallic F ae. 1 Seana Steel F C., 3; Todd Shipyard F. Cc. (Brook: 


lyn), 
1923-24—At St, Louls, Mo., ees 20, Aes 
o - | Rall River ee: T.) Football Club, 4 ; Vesper-Buleks, 

I, May 6, 1916; 1924-25—At St. Louis, M April 25; 
Fall River Rovers | Boston F. 3: Ben Miller, Bt. Touts Kis 19 : 


Ge, “L: 


1925-36—Bethiehem (Pay Steel me A 
F Siei7—at Pawtucket, R. I., May 5, ae ‘| Miller (St. Louis, Mo.), A. £ <., 2. = 
ale River Rovers F. C., 1; Bethlehem Steel o atin tae River F. C., 7; Carburetor F. 
etroit 


0. - 
1918-i9—at wo Sag eg N. J., May 19, 1918; 1927-28— ri 
PPichem Steel Co. F.'C., 3; Fall River Rovers | lay yer He ee ee = t 


1928-29—Hakoah, 5; Madison Kennel Club, 0 
pte eT MEM pAR x95) 198030 Fall River: ual ab, Clean 
F.C. : bee . 1931-32—New Bedford Whalers, "3; St. Louis” 


0. 
1920-21—At St. Louis, May 2, 1921; Ben Miller | Stix. 5. ; 
A. Cc, (St. Louis), 2; Fall River F. C. (Quincey, | 1932-33—St. Louis Stix, 3; N. ¥. Americans, 1. 


Mass.), 1933-34—St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rang 
Tos1t2o—At Fall River, Mass., April 19, 1921 ngs ie Louis Centrals, 7; Pawtucket 


3 (Brooklyn), 4; Scullin gr! 

19 ase - 
1922-23—At St. Louis, Mo.. March 19, 1923; ! St. ue-f0-—Philadelphia a 2 Armlnlagasg m 
- BASKETBALL IN 1936. 


(This game was originated in 1891, at Springfield, Mass., by Dr. James A. Naismith). 
$ Amateur Athletic Union National Champion- | the Universal ¥ 
. ship, played at Denver, Colo., was won by Globe | in the fant eoteee of Hollyncods aes 47 to 35 
; Refiners Team of McPherson, Kan., which defeated 

INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL WINNERS. 


Games. 


League. 


Conference. Winner. 


League 
Conference. 


2 eee Baker 


re 5 
DL Fes I i. ; y ../*Utah Biee = 
Missouri Vailey Okie A. & M2) |S 5a | ae rane wee > Mela aes 


r *Play off with Wyoming; tplay off against Washington. 

: ee a one 5 
i NATIONAL CANOEING CHAMPIONS IN 1936. .S" 
A (Contributed By Harold Rosenthal, New York City.) 


One man single-blade—Steve Lysak, Yonkers Fours double-blade— Yonkers Canoe. Club (1; 
‘ oe Ree EN cerca ha si ital Bruns, John Krajeski and Edward Balko.) : 
' 4 (N. ¥.) Canoe Club. TUDS, Peo ar team champions—Washington Cano ay 
ee eeecat co. Go ae Dick | “ Decked-sailing—C. Fred Wolters, Philadelphi 
Tandem double-blade—Harry Knight and John| Pen cruising—Hans Waldinger, Edgewater, N- 


Long, Washington (D. C.) Canoe Club. Canvas Class B—Dan Zwart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fours single-blade—Washington. Canoe Club| Canvas Class C—Roger Wilkinson, New Yo! 
(Knight, Long, Ackad and Edward Trilling.) City. 


INTERNATIONAL DECKED-SAILING CHALLENGE CUP RACES. 
American Defender. Challenger. Winning Club. 


57° A EER PA C. Bowyer Vaux, Lassie.....)W. Baden Powell Nautilus. ...|New York Canoe Club 
William Whitlock, Guenn... ‘| Walese Stewart, Pearl......... : 

ae ee jd S. Blake, Eclipse. ..| Walter Stewart, Charm. .|New York Canoe ub 

-eseee-.-..-|H. Lansing Quick, Uno..... Ford Jones, Canuck. .|New York Canoe Club © 

..|Ford Jones, Canuck New York Canoe Club — 

F ds New York Canoe Club — 

a . E. ab . |New York Canoe Clu ig 
f ‘|Leo Friede, Mermaid - . Bri ....|New York Canoe Clu oe 

Leo Friede, Mermaid . f, 


SPEED SKATING IN 1936. 


Miss Lesche, Finland, ee points; third, 
Lie, Norway, 239.38 po 
uropean 7 yniee oem © cnamplonaeieee a 
eh Pie” ames 8 8° in 
ints. paper ae yi orway, W oon 
poigta Amateur Indoor Championships, | Schroed A ine a Til, finished 
§t. Paul, Minn., Feb. 15-16—Men’s title won by | 193. 483 pi 
Alexander Hurd, Sudbury, Ont., with 105 points; Worl 
women’s title won by Miss Dorothy Franey, St. 
certs with 120 eee. 
ur Men’s Championships, 
Switseristal, ah Jen won by Ivar Ballan- 
Norway, with points; second, B. e 
enius, Finland, 1 $3.4 points: third,’ E. Schroeder, | C onship was held at I . 22. 
cago, Ill., 196.6 points was won by Miss Sonja een ara 
World’s Amateur ‘Women’s es ete 398.85 polite: second qlee M a ig 
peeoeenoun, Sweden, Feb. 1-2, won by Miss Kit | 379.52 points; third, Miss _V A. Hulten, ‘Swe 
Buffalo, N. Y., with 234.7 points; second | 376.75 points. 4 


ALABAMA. 
34—Howard........- : 
32—Clemson. - $ 

7—Miss. daa 
0—Tennessee. . 


ae ee Sine re, 
: if 


e 
ii 
3) 
° 
q 
fe) 
heh 
s) 
tu 
2s 
°: 
pies 
ABNOBSOSSO 


168 
(ies AMHERST. 
’ GASHODALG. 0)... vise <= 0 
= (6—Harvard...-...... 38 
46—Norwich......... 0 
/ 41—Rochester......... 
ts 7—Wesleyan....... 
--—«13-——-Mass. State... - 
y+. 48—Vermont....-..... 
14—Williams......... 


175 


Sea Ce 
| 


ARMY. 
. 28—W.and L........ 
Ga eae. Wiese os 


aen 33—Springfield....... 
_ 7—Colgate:......... 
54—Mubhlenberg..... . 


| SNONGIOOS 


oo 


ptt ee 
WNONSOW © 
! 


rey 


a | 


0—Conn. State 


_ Sporting Boents—College Football. 


GEORGIA.. | 


“ -7—Rhode Isla 
_0—Harvard. 


CALIFORNIA, 4 coRNeS 3 
39- Calif Ageiess.fait Og Soe ne cee: o8| 15—Mereer.......... 6 
14—Coll, Pacific. ....._0 29—syracuse, 1... gr ee eterno 
Cees Mates a 13—Penn State... Tio ree Rigesse so nee “73 
L.A gd Bp eae EE hea ie -20 13—Auburn.....- 1... 20 
Washington Ran tee 13 i Soe aa EGS casas omen a 46 
137 Wash it |... 7|__6—Pennsylvania...-.14! 79 Tulane... 2.1. 6 
28—Oregon 021... 5-6 + 145 32 7—Fordham........ 7 
20—Stanford......... 01'"" partMouTH. — |_1&—Geo. Tech... -.- hes 
140 61| 58—Norwich......... 0115 159 
pp teed ace Las vate 9} GEORGIA TECH. 
CARNEGIE TECH. | 34 Brown........... 0| 55—BPresbyterian..... 0 
7—Notre AB 26—Harvard......... ileal epee 0 
O0—Mich. aah ‘ “7 1—Vale. is, 34—Kentucky........ 0 
7—Temple. . - O| 20—Columbus 6—Duke. ee AH KS 
0—Holy Cross. . 7| 20—Cornell. . 0—Vanderbilt...... 0 
eee Ae a we ar 13—Princeton..... a oe a ae ote i. 
oR UO Saran | eee —Auburn.......... 
O—Dudquesne........ 13/238 16—Alabama......... 20 
14— Pittsburgh .......31 “DETROIT. . 38—Florida rey Beh | 
rahe “92| 40—-W. State Tea... ..19 estore Se fe 
CATHOLIC U. ORE A ashen, 96 
0—Auburn x6 HARVARD. 
20— Manhattan iQ 
14— Duquesne ah 
33—Bucknell ay | 
16—Xavier. 0 
13—No. Dakot. ..14 
6—Creighton........ 0 
194 59 
DUKE. 
13—Davidson . . 0 
6—Colgate..... sO 
21—So. Caroliia - 
25—Clemson.. 0 
19—Georgia Tech. 76 
13—Tennessee. . 218, 
——Wi. do Ls. 9 gn 
BN ag Horas 0 
eee Bene Apa —No. Carolina. 7 
pri Miinoeia:: $4) 504. -*°! 13—No. Car. State.... 6 psy ea ee se eay 2 
68 166|5038 ct iia inte Rae Fr 7oe 
COLGATE. DUQUESNE. 19 ym 
tithe ae 6] 14—Waynesburg...... 0 HOLS CROSS: 
54—Ursinus. . . O| 14—Rice. . .... 0| 45—Bates......0 5.02. 0 
26—St. Lawrence..... 6) 33—Geneva...,_).._! Q| 21—Providence....... 6 
6—Tulane.......... 28| 7—Pittsburgh....... G] _7—Dartmouth....... 0 
41—Lafayette........ 0 . Va. West'n 2| 13—Manhattan....... cg 
14—Army.. 0 ee 7| 7—Detroit.......... 14| 7—Carnegie Tech 0 
13—Holy Cross. . 20| 26—Wash’ton (St.)... 0] .0—Temple.......... 
13—Syracuse......... 0} 13—Carnegie Tech.... 0} 20—Colgate.......... 13 
32—Brown........... 0] 13—Marquette....... 0 gat eee ve eee 
— —-—|—— — selm’s....., 0 
199 67|127 16| 12—Boston Coll...... 13 
G. G.N. Y¥. FORDHAM ae ao 
—Bklyn © “66—F. and M........ 7 
6 a Be att eee oo Jes.) Mrethodish oe eG cere 
‘~O aD ee a oe ibd Bs Gio sa aWeP aul... oft eee 6 
a) —St. Mary’s. 13 Wash ABS ps ae aoe A 
"gg| _0—Pittsburgh.. Q| 6—So. Calif......... 24 
G| fe Purdue 50:.3./.6- 3 0 ie + asso mat sree 0 
43] 7—Georgia..... 2—Northwestern, . ..13 
os): 6-=N. YY. Unlyin'. os Bea! ares jeri Bes 6 
ae O—Ohio State....... h 
97| 128 33 _18—Chicago ie orate 3 
GEORGETOWN. — 
39—Delaware.. » O 1 76 
1s Anay 9 e—Cineinnati Rraeie. Uae So ; 
z ‘“o| 19—Bucknell......... 0 14—Michig: : 
Xa ascs,> siese 2D. -3 
1S 47—Shenandoah. ... 1 | 0} 9—Nebraska.. 13 
a 28—W. Virginia pectwn 0 ene) State..ii. 4: . 
iy ome ‘ —Manhattan....... 13 a A PD RS GO ot } 
7—Stantord, 2222222) Of 7—Matyland.222.. GQ}: ge BYERCUBE. <2 =a 
cr al 154 26 hr Gnlaags ss eam 
CONN. STATE. G. WASHINGTON. [793 63 
27—Brown.. . 0} 27—Emory & Henry... 0 } IOWA. 
ee an ‘a t . a Rese eae 0): 14—Carlton, +... 
fay ; e ; ae sf 
19—Woreester. . . 6 pp ie ey eae te ae Pam gt agian 
0—Trinity .. . 8} 13—Wake Forest’... . 112] “0— os 
45—Coast Gd. Ac 12) .6—Rice....... -12) 6—Indiana, 
33—Rhode Island..... 0| 20—Davis & Elkins... 6 Qoprnnenote 
14—Northeasterno.....13] 50—Catawba..... . O| 0—Purdue 
_52—Norwich Petes a sh due 8 __7—West Va.. he 25—Temple 
203 “48 175 38] 85 


: FOOTBALL—Continued. 


Sporting Events—College Football. 


IGWA STATE. MARQUETTE. 34 Paar g onset OREGON STATE. 
0—Iowa St. en: -..,0] 12—Wisconsin........ TE ae ie 7-~So.- Calif. .23.5...1 288 
0—Nebraske... co SR | Ma ame al 13—Williamette...... ¢ 

21—Kansas . -.. 7) 13—Kansas State. .... 0) 13 onatna O0—California. ......._7 
38—Cornell (Ia.)..-.. 0| 13—Mich. State....... 20-—Misscurt 7— Washington. . abr 19 
O—Missouri.........10] 20—St. Mary’s....... eRe ; 12—U. Cl aewArr ees 22 
7 Creighton: st Roe 6 6—_Pitteha seen rime h Sd aeficee 7 
of Kans 33—Mississippi. .. .-. AO — Iranians Be o| 12 Wvash. Staeenves: : 
_21—Drake - 7 O—Duquesne........ 13} 35 Oregon State. pe 18 Oa sea pS i 
94 pI -— 
5 49 
KANSAS. MARYLAND. ra hE Mts ie mee 
19—Washburn....... 20—St. Jon’ ee wake 0} O—Ohio State.......60} PENNSYLVANIA. 
7—Iowa State....... 21} 6—V. 5 ee 26—Penn M.C....... 0} 35—Lafayette.. 
O—Oklahoma........ 13—No. Carolina.....14/ 0Q—yYale..... 
6—Kansas State. 26) 21—Virginia......... 7—Georgetown...... 7| 7—Princeton 
Q—Arizona.......... 0} 20—Syracuse......... 46—Lafayette..._. 0} 48—Brown... 
O—Nebraska « +..0.-.. 26] 6—Plorida.......... 6—Carnegie Tech. ...14] 16—Navy..... 
Q—Mich. State......41] 12—Richmond....... 46—Rutgers.......... 27—Michigan . 
S—-MiassOUrh .. . ss = Beet ose : est a hl GA ois + 19—Penn State 
— ar 6—Georgetown...... ORG. <5 5 ie /OTROL sic.c 5.2 nae 
35 153] 19—Wash. & Lee... 6|— Re Beara pee 
KANSAS STATE. [117 Bre ch 108/166 han Sree 
13—Ft. Hays Tea..... 0/ = MASS. STATE. PORTE. CAROLINA? | 4--snaeee 
31—Okla. A.& M.... 0 eer See ‘ 14—Wake Forest..... 7| Q—vVillanova 
7—Missouri......... 7 Owdoln. .......- 14—Tennessee. . . 6—Lehigh...... 
0— Marquette -13 14—Maryland........ 0} 7—Cornell.... -: Ss es 
2 ansas . 6 14—N. ¥.U..0 20022. 13] 18 Syracuse... 
7—Tulsa... 10 ee Re ae 7—Pittsburgh....... 
2 ee 7 36 Davidson "2. gf tT Be nes --e so 
—lLowa eee rst —Da FOR. en iene — 
Nebraska...._.._40 Ta DURES (se ee a7) it See ee RL 
on pee VAM | geod} 1s -. Re OA ae oe ee a Ses 2 109 86 
— Bie ‘uiaraetele ass: 
KENTUCKY Fieve |, ESS 
4 190 100| 53—Ohio Wesleyan.... 0 
le... 0... 3 34—West Virginia... 0 
Se. A eee a % ; NORTHWESTERN. 6—Ohio State....... 0 
a. Tool 18—Iowa. ... 7| .0—Duquesnes-. soe 
0—Ga. Tech 34 40—No. Dak. St... ‘! 7| 26—Notre Dame..... 0 
39—W. and L........ 7) 13—Columbia........ 14—- Ohio State.......13| 0—Fordham........ 0 
43—Tilinois es pds s 2| 34—Penn State ...... 7 
6 —Minmsdia 19—Nebraska.......- 6 


9—Michigan 


—Notre Dame... .. 26|203 34 
at 127 j27|_* Notre Dame. 226 PRINCETON. 
ge mereka MICH. STATE. 132 73) 27—Williams ........ 7 
27—Wayne.......... NOTRE DAME. ge ceo eee 9 
inson. . . ~ ; ; 21—Michigan........ 7| 21—Carnegie Tech. ... 7 aS oe vania..... 

, 7—C 14—Wash. (St. a | Ney iene SRA oc 4 
| H—Weebaaia 0 6] MeHarrgids sooo 
8 0—Pittsburgh ..-...-26| 93 “vale... 7" ; : ; : 

i Save - 2| 13—Dartmouth...... 118 

f 20—Army.... 2.22... 6145 Se 

96—Northwestern. . 6 PURDUE. 
115 56| 47—Ohio U.........- 0 

te OHIO STATE. 35—Wisconsin........ 4 

Give... oseaee 
gy BE eee sa : O—Minnesota....... a4 
aarti bc 13—Northwestern. . 4 o—Camneg ts ee 
OPES, pari ; 9 Fore 5 
. hi. 111) 6| ,2—Notre Dame. - ; 20—ingianie 2.2220 
157 95 

J RHODE ISLAND. 

‘ 160 27| 32—American Int..... 0 
OKLAHOMA 33 Maine WN 0 
Ny a he. «af sO—Tuleact ses, sce: 0 é—Brown es aa of 

ae ee 56, i Aw ES ep 
i ie glee Q— Texas e000 6| 8—Mass. State......13 
eae Se O} 44— Slit T) o| 12—Northeastern. ....15 
wees cee ree 0-_Nebraska. 12°‘ ya] 19— Worcester ;Tech.. 0 

6} 7—Iowa State....... 7| O—Conn. State...... 33 

t «+49 Kansas State..... 6| 19—Providence....... 0 
Colby weet 8] 14—Missourl... an a 
=o nd ya pac 3 M 18 1 ign 

32) ga 67| 33—Tex. A. & L...... ree 
ee OREGON. 7—La. Btdte ine 20 
14—Portland........._0| O—Dudquesne...... -- 14 
32—St. Bonaventure... O—So. Calif... |... .26| O—Texas A. &. M... ; 
7—Stanford......... a be ee 3 RAS ee, fs 
12| 13—Tdaho «5551. 3] 12—George Wash. ...- 6 
i 7| 14—Arkansas........20 


8 0—California. . 
0} O—Oregon State. . 


0 
“18| 31—Carnegie Tech ...14 


4—Sam Hous. T..... 7 
a8 “Tex, Christ: Barts ae 


Cees 


+ 
SY ol 


7 


| sa Fai 


FOOTBALL—Connnued. 


9 ROCHESTER SYRACUSE | TUFTS | 


34—Q berlin. 31—Clarkson..:...... . 0—Rhode Island... 7| 19- aha ties a0 
_ 2—Buffalo. 5 7—Bal.-Wallace..... 18-—Colby arate ne 0 : 
~ .6—Amhers 4 7—Cornell......... 20 0— Williams... saint 
18—Hamilion Eis Q—Maryland........2G) 7—Brown........... 38 
13—Hobart 2 Q—Penn State.......18} O—New Hamp.....- 0 BEOM eA 
0—Union.,......+.. 7—Indiana.......... 9| 13—Bowdoin...-...:. 0| 14—California. rey 
19— Wesleyan 0—Golumbia........ 17| 13—Mass. State...... @ Gr OFeROt State. -16 
— 0—Colgate........... 13)/-— ——| 32—U. C. ASR Risks ve 
92. see ——} 51 51 “O— Washington Saeees 400g 
J ca ea 52 116 TULANE re = 
5 7—Mississippi....... 6 
13—Marietta......... c TEMPLE 0—Auburn.......... 0 WESLEYAN 
Q—Princeton........ 20 i 19—Centenary....... 0| O—Coast Gd. Ac..... 0. 
at 0—Springfeld.. j ae Joue DB's: S:....- G! 99. Golgate........... 6| _3—Conn. State...... 0 
ae he race : 4 21—No. “Carolin 7| 20—Bowdoin......... 0 
i eleene = pps We. vee 22—La. Poly.. “$13| 12—Haverford....... 6 
: b= Gantuale Peak oy i el are _..34| 14—Anmtherst...-..... 7 
O—N. Y. U SE fines 'e ee 6—Georgia. . -* "1 19]- O—Trinity . f agen alee 
2 7—Ohio Wesleyan... Mien Biate “++ 7] 58—Sewanee . 6| _7—Williams. . ag age 
i “90: : 133| 6—Villanova.. ious 0—Louisiana State. '..38|_35—Rochester. .. +2. 19 
* 0—Iowa.... 25/763 91 “Sea 
as 0—Bucknell G 163 ad 
“SANTA CLARA wad : be SPT sae, U. C. L. A. WEST MARYLAND 
-13—Stanford......... 0/110 53| 21—Occidental. a0) Sh 
2—Portland..° sv. 0 26—Pomona 7.2 ae bm eartrgaiierr a8 2 
an Francisco... . ontana.......2 bans, 
; Pa 32—San Jose Tea..... 0 TENNESSEE O—Washington...... 14 1 nae 5 ge 
 yi2—Auburn. ..... 65+! : 0} 13—Chattanooga..... 0} 17—California. . . 6) 32—St. Mary’s ct. de ibe} 
~ -19—St. Mary’s....... 0} 6—No. Carolina..... 14| 22—Oregon State... .13 20—West Va.. 3 
F i eae ee Mier seh deg 6) QO—Auburn.......... 6 6—Stanford. . 2, /191> 6-—Alprichts se. ee 6 
: ==) ).0-Alabama, .... 2.1.2 QO} “z—-Orezon.).2 Ft 2S 0} 7—Boston Coll....... 2 
13 ig SOE Ser aaa Male Siaie cag 6—Catholic U....... 0 
| 4 DORR cee aiken al ‘ alifornia... . ‘ 
34—Maryville..... 11. o}— in] So Mt, St, eee 
7 26—Vanderbilt.......13)143 91 185 age 
he 7—Kentucky........-6 UNION WEST VIRGINIA | é 
- 8147 52 0 Hobart Tan ree ee 0 
Seer s 0—Swarthmore.. 7| 40—Cincinnati....... 
"43 TEXAS s—Vermont. Sa ew MBE alsin ae ee ea 
12 = A dss aneeist 0 
PRE ee es Be kbthened eect 6| 13—Williams. 2... 26 
—| 18—Baylor ' 7—Rochester........ 0 
152) "0-=Rice 18—Hamilton........ 0 
ies 0} 19—Minnesota.......47| | VILLANOVA ‘ 
Eo Ray Q| 7—TexasA.&™M... 0| 32—PennM.C....... 
“Aas ee en deco Ce ——| 13—Detroit.......... 
6—Vanderbilt . 0} 69 122} 13—Penn State....... 6 
PROX OS (ia tao dae 7 13— West, M¢!.:..:. 5 0}, 6—Navy...2. ee 18 
ween 22 25—Boston U........ 7) O-—Virginias e.1 44: 7 
Rea ieayaters mee TEXAS A. & M. Amie i 6 aes hy ae vg: wed Cakes a 
. -13)) 39g. , ‘0. California. 0 —Guilfor tO) 
oat) oe Rates tee ; Mpa i plea oS. 6| O—Roanoke.........13 
all ye ee ek rai ie ee a 0 —Manhattan....... 0| O—Ham.-Sydney....19 
. 66 18—Tex. Christian. . 7 —— — OV. Me Tock 
ores 0—Baylor. . 0 122 32 7—W.and L........ 13 
_.. STANFORD OQ—Arkansas... 1. os 18} VIRGINIA O—Richmond....... 6 
—Santa Clara...... 13} 22—So. Methodist .... 6, 26—Ham. aye Bie. \eriey aa 
-13—-Wash. State...|_ 114) 38—San Francisco... 14, 7—W. a BEES eax 111 
Pps 7| 20—Utab....... COLL 7) 4 Navy ae “38 WILLIAMS 
.14| OQ—Centenary....... 3 0 Marviend.. -2t|, 20=-Vermont.- 32) 70e8 0 
pee O—Texas........... 7 o—w. and Tit eed 13 gee SL akan 27 ~ 
-— Sp Oe ee — Haverford. 2: 2.2: 
D0-Omesn Seapee. .14'143 68 a kwh. Soiree 65 Obowaaned poet 8 
“0—Callifornia......°.20) 6—V. PLT. 7}, 6—Latta Jos, aes Oe 
Columbia........ fi 14—N, Carolina... 159] 26—Union..... 2.2... ite 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN ——} 32—Wesleyan........ 7 
109 6—How. Paine AL 9 | 73 212| 18—Amberst.....:5... 14 
—Texas Tech..... ye WASHI 150 67 
18—Arkansas......." 14) 7 i se lasaepi 150 67 
. 0} 10—Tulsa. i ort 7b get eo 4 WISCONSIN 
0) 7—Tex. A eM. Hoke 18 inp . 24—S0. Dak. St...... 7 
N. Hampshire... | 2) 28—Baylor........... 0| 12—Qregon St 9 spe a a bar ae 35 
ee nu) so cna ih eorenon sh. §| O—Notre Dame... : 127 
Mires ate #0 26—Centenmary....... 0}. i Goren 
ne S| “bBo Niethodist’..! 0 M4 Stanford... 2151. laa) 8 —Stleage. og 
0 Se: Methodist... 10 40—Washiagion Staie 0 at er cin ater ad ee 
1 35 poe eae 
Phas 35) 95 144 
Pint WASH AND JEFF YALE 
TRINITY 
ve O 20—Bethany......... 7} 23—Cornell.. 
).... 7] 27—Hawilton........ C| 19—Grove City....... 7\.5 7—Penh eee 
-.. O} 14—Worcester........ 0} O—Cadse............ 19; 12—Navy.. ee es batt ie 
-..7| 6—Hobart.......:: 126} 6—Bucknell....:_.)/26] 28—Rutgers...... 1. 
q -20} 8—Conn. State. aS pe Q| 25—Marietta, ........ 6] 7—Dartmouth. . 
SRROR SY ons -_7| 20—Wesleyan .. . 0| 31—Lafayette........ 6} 14—Brown.. : 
.19] 60—Norwich..... 2. 0} 33—Wooster..... 1... 6| 26—Princeton.. |. 
.» 0} 38—Vermont.... 2.2. o| 3—Geneva.......... 6] 14—Harvard.... 2217) 
73/168 26|137 83/131 


tf 
4 
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Progress of Aviation; I. nternational Aeronautical Records. 8 


d Progress of Aviation, 1936. 4 


INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS. 


a he ee 


‘Through the courtesy of The National Aeronautic 
Association, Dupont Circle, Washington, hae 

representative in the United States of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, world sport-governing 
body for aeronautics, The World Almanac for 1935 
printed the chief accepted air records as of Nov. 1, 
1934, and presented the chief new records made from 
that date up to Nov. 1, 1935. It now presents here- 
pth ie ose. records made from Novy. 1, 1935, to 

ov. 

The officers are: Charles F. Horner, President; 
Alford J. Williams, en reriden Louise Thaden, 
Secretary, and John H. Jonett, Treasurer. 

The International Aeronautic Federation was 
formed in 1905 by representatives from Belgium, 


France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, and ‘the United States, wi head- 
quarters in ‘Paris, and regulations for the trol of 
official records were signed on Oct. 14, 1905. Now 


34 countries are members. On April 3, 1932, the 
Federation put into effect a new set of record books 
as erage mere than 100 world air records for sim- 
plicity 

World records are defined as maximum perform- 
ances, regardless of the class or type of air craft 
used. These now are: 


OFFICIAL WORLD AIR RECORDS. 
Maximum speed over a 3 kilometer (1.864 


miles) course—Francesco Agello, Italy, Oct. 23, 
1934, 709.2 kn. p. h. (440.6 m-p.h.). 
Distance, airline—M. Rossi and P. Codos, 


France, Aug. 5-7, 1933, 9,104.7 kms. (5,657.3 m.). 

Distance, closed circuit, without refueling— 
Bossoutrot and Rossi, France, Mar. 23-26, 1932, 
10,601.480 “kms: (6,587.4 m.). 

Altitude—Anderson and Stevens, U. S., Nov. 11, 
1935. 22,066 meters (72,394.8 feet). 

All other records, international in scope, are 
termed International records and are divided into 
classes: Free balloons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes, 
amphibians, gliders, ‘autogiros (no records estab- 
lished), and helicopters. There are four classes of 
light airplanes and Of light seaplanes, each according 
to “empty weight’’, which is total weight in flying 
order without gas or oil, crew, ee periment 

‘achutes, = Of pay loads the are 500 
Fes. {ree 3 | Ibs.); 1,000 kgs. (2,204.6 Tbs.); 2,000 
kgs. (4,409.2 wry 5,000 kgs. (11,023 Ibs); 10,000 
kgs. (22,046 I 


NEW ee NE RECORDS—1935-1936. 


These new international airplane records “were 
established between Nov. 1, 1935, and Nov. 1, 1936; 


Landplanes. 


penemte, t 14,843 meters (48,697.4 feet)—Georges 

Détre, France; Villacoublay, Aug. 14, 1936. 
567.1 =e (352.4 m.p.h.) 
S. A., Santa Ana, Calif. 


13,178 
kinaki, 


Maximum Speed, 
Bae te ae. Hughes, U. 
ept. 
titude with Payload of 500 kgm., 
eetere (43,234.8 bet get Kok 
USSR, Moscow, Aug. 3, 


ga egret kkinaki, USSR, 


de with 6,605 

Nnbsets (21,669. ar ajor Youmacheff, ; 
USSR, Tchelcovo, Sept. 16, 1936. 

Greatest Payload clnied’ to an Altitude 4 


6,561 feet)—Load, 12,000 
eae at “et bs.)—"M Major Youmacheff, USS 
Tehelcovo, Sept. 20, 1936. 


Light Landplanes—First Category. 


arian; aur to ‘Columbus, Ohio, May 5-6, 
kms. (621.369 m.), 400.293 
b38 730 m.p.h.)—Maurice Arnoux, 
France, Sept. 9, 1936. 
: Light Landplanes—Second Poet to > 
le seat weight empty less than 992.070 Ibs. 
oeed boa) Fees. (62.137 m.) eg 599 km.p.h. 
"(227.793 m.p.h.)—R. A. Kling, U i a. ae 
Golo., July 4, 1936. 
Light Landplanes—Third Category.) 


(Multi-seaters, weight teppei less bogs $17. 258 gta 


(1,028 
w Capt Roland and ia ne Zeleny, 


foe E 


Denver, | 


Czechoslovakia; from Prague, Czechoslovakia, to 
Moscow, USSR, Aug. 30-31, 1936. 

U. S. National Record (717 m.)—Wilson L. Mills 
and Constance Righter; from Miami, Fla., to 
Winston-Salem, N. C., May 27, 1936. 


Reyes Landplenee: Faucth Se —_—— 


(74.8 m.p.h.)—Benjamin King, U. 8. "AG Hamp- 4 
ton Roads, Va., April 26, 1936. Q 
Seaplanes. = 


Speed for 1,000 kms. (621.369 m.) witaaue Pay- 
load, 313.261 km. p.-h. (194.651  m.p.h.)— 
Mario Stoppani and Amelio Novelli; Italy, July vs 


Speed for 2,000 kms. (1242.739 m.), Witheue 
Payload, 307.311 km.p.h. (190.954 m.p.h.)— 
hae Stoppani and Amelio Novelli; Italy, nity he 


Speed for 1,000 kms. with et kg. ale. 3 Ibs.) 
Payload, 313.261 km.p.h. p.h. 
Mario Stoppani and Amelio Novelli: St aie Pray 7, 


Speed ee 2,000 kms. with 500 kg. Load, 307.311 
km. (190.954 m.p.h.)—Mario Stoppani and 
Ame! on Novelli; Italy, July 7, 1936. 

Speed for 1,000 kms. with 1,000 kg. (2204.6 
Ibs.) Load, 313.261 km.p.h. (194. 651 m.p.h.)— 
aoe? Stoppani and Amelio Novelli; Italy, July 7, 


Speed for 2,000 kms. with 1,000 kg. (2,204. sys 
Ibs.) 307. 311 km.p.h. (190. 954 m. p-h, )— Marti 
Stoppani and Amelio Novelli; Italy, guy NG 1936. 

Speed for 1,000 kms. with 2,000 kg. (4,409.2 
ibs.), 313.311 km.p-.h. (194.651 m.p.h.)—Mario 
Stoppani and Amelio Novelli; Italy, July 7, 1936. 
Speed for 2,000 ete. with 2, 090 kg. (4,409.2 2 
Ibs.) — 307.311 (190.954 p.h. 
oo Stoppani and ‘Araeito Novelli: Italy, Pale 1, 


ee ee a a ee 


Light Seaplanes—First Category. 


(Multi-seaters weight empty less than 1,499.1 Ibs.). 

Airline Distance, 388.9 kms. (241.7 m.)—Born- 
traeger and Stafford, U. 8. A.; from Miami, to 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Mar. 28, 1936. 


Light Seaplanes—Third Category. 
(Multi-seaters weight empty less than 771.6 


Ibs.). 
Altitude, 3,523 meters (11,588 feet pant 
Moore, U. S. A.; Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1936. 


Light Seaplanes—Fourth Category. 


(Single-seaters, weight empty, less ee Bye 150 Ibs.). 
Airline Distance, —s kms. (230.3 m.)—Ben- 
jamin Kine, % S. A.; from "har oetha D. C., to 
Ossining, N: Sept: 26, 1935. 
Altitude, 4, 3974 meters (15,081.9 feet) ae 
King, U. 8. A.; at Anacostia, D. Sept. 24, 1935. 
Speed for 100 kms. (62.1 m.), 130.246" km.p.h. 
(80.931 m.p.h.)—Benjamin King, United cre 
OR C-2 Scout seaplane, Aeronca :H113A 3 
h.p. engine: Miami, Fla., .Dec. 11, 1935. 
Speed for 500 kms. "(310.6 m.), 113.457 ae p.h. 
(70.499 m.p.h. )-_Henlann King, U. 8S. A; 
Miami, Fla., Dec. 11, 1935. 


Amphibians. 


ine ‘Distance, 2,300.8 kms. (1,429.6 m. 
i assoc Gen. F. M. Andrews and Maj. John White ey, 
U. S. A.; from — 3 1536 Puerto Rico, to Langley 
eld, Va., June 
Micra, 7,605 meters Soa, 950.7 feet)—Boris 
Sergievsky, U. S. A.; Stratford, Conn., April 14, 
1936 


d xr a 3-kms Course, 370.814 
Maxtonur 280. 413m. p.h.)—Maj. Alexander P. de 
coreg, S Aiurst Sh ae ear sea 
vith Payload o' 
At 980.7 f feet) Hors Bersievaky, ? A; 
tratford, Conn D 
Altitude with Payload of 1, 000 kg., 5,982 meters 
19, 625. 9 pegs) eoke sere sky. gt 5 Flnan = ia 
onn., AD 
apiratiora, © Payload of 2, 000 kg., 5, 982 meters 
19,625.9 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, ard ~ Semel. 
Stratford, Conn., April 25, 1936. 


Free Balloons. 


ce—Fifth Category (1, 601-2,200 cu. ms.), 
Digtanc 8 ine. (1,065.6 m.)-—Ernest Demuy ter 
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aN 


Poland to Miedlesza, USSR, Sept. i, 1936. © 
Distance—Sixth Category—(2,201-3,000 cu.ms.), 
1,715.8 kms. (1,065.6 m.)—Ernest Demuyter 
and Pierre Hoffmans; Belgium, from Warsaw; 
Poland to Miedlesza, USSR, Sept. 1, 1936. s 
Distance—Seventh Category—(3,001-4,000 cu. 
ms.), 1,715.8 kms. (1,065.6 m.)—Ernest Demuy- 
ter and Pierre Hoffmans; Belgium, from Warsaw, 
Poland to Miedlesza, USSR, Sept. 1, 1936. 
Altitude—Eighth Category—(4,001 cu. ms. or 
more)—22,066 meters (72,394.7 feet)—Capt. 
Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert Stevens, U.S. A.; 
. Explorer II, take-off approximately 11 miles 
southwest of Rapid City, So. Dak., landing 12 
ae ae south of White Lake, So. Dak., Nov. 11, 
5D. 


: 


4 
| 


Helicopters. 


Distance Closed Circuit, 500 meters (1,640.4 
~~ feet)—Maurice Claisse, France; at Villacouhlay, 
“Dec. 14, 1935. 
Altitude, 158 meters (518.3 feet)—Maurice 
a Claisse, France; at Villacoublay, Dec. 14, 1935. 


Fai ‘‘Course’’ Records. 


Los Angeles to New York (First Category— 

~ Solo)—417.000 km.p.h. (259.111. m.p.h.)— 
Howard R. Hughes, U. S. A.; from Burbank, 
Galif. to Newark, N. J., Jan. 13-14, 1936. Elapsed 
time: 9 hrs., 26 m., 10 sec. ' 

- Paris, France to Saigon, French Indo-China 

(First Category)—Solo)—102.501  km.p.h.— 

(63.691 _m.p.h.)—Andre Jappy, France; from 

Orly airport, Paris to Tan Son Nbut airport, 

: ' Saigon, Dec. 12-16, 1935. Elapsed time: 98 hrs., 
ete bo main, 

London, England to Capetown, Africa (First 
Category—Solo)—122.65 km.p.h. 76.211 
m.p.h,)—Mrs. Amy Mollison, Great Britain; 

_ from East Airport, London, to Wingfield Airport, 
Capetown, May 4-7, 1936. Elapsed time: 78 hrs., 
28 min. Cn her return trip she reached Croydon, 
on May 15, in 4 days, 16 hrs., 16 min. 

Paris, France to Tananarivo, Madagascar, 151.908 

i km.p.h. (94.391 m.p.h.)—Genin and Robert; 
_ France from Le Bourget airport, Paris, to Ivato 
a airport, Tananarivo, Dec. 18-21, 1935. Elapsed 
time: 57 hrs., 35 min., 21 sec. 


“Transcontinental and Inter City Records. 


West to East Transcontinental Record— 
Howard R. Hughes; from Burbank, Calif., to 
_ Newark, N. J., Jan. 13-14, 1936. Distance: 2,445 
miles, Elapsed time: 9 hrs., 26 min., 10 sec. 

_ Average speed, 259.111 m.p.h. 

Miami. Florida to New York City—Howard R. 
Hughes; from Pan American Airport, Miami, 
-Fla., to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, New 
York, April 21, 1936. Distance, 1,087 miles. 


AVIATION TROPHY AWARDS IN 1936. 


‘The Harmon Trophy for 1935 for ‘“‘the world’s | 
offered by _ Clifford Burke | feet. 


Rada aviator,’’ 
Harwood, President of the Ligue Internationale des 

Mateurs, Was awarded to Capt. Edwin C. Musick, 
or his pioneering work as pilot of the Pan American 


_ Airways clipperships in the trans-Pacific service. |. 


Bs pe was also designated as the outstanding flier of 


NOTABLE AIRPLANE FLIGHTS IN 1936. 


_ Two notable trans-Atlantic flights were made 
in 1936. Capt. James A. Moilison took off in 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland (whither he had 
flown from New York the day before) on Oct. 29, 
1936, landing his low-winged Monoplane neatly at 
Croydon, England, on Oct. 30, at 9:47 A. M., a dis- 
gq eee ane cont nae ae he had covered in 
hrs., n.—a record—at an average speed of 
et 177 m.p.h._ His total flying time for the 3.400 niles 
_ from New York to London was 19 hrs., 59 min. 
_ _ Richard Merrill, veteran airline pilot, and Harry 
_ Richman, amateur flier and actor, left Southport 
oe: Teese on Sept. 13, 1936, for an East to Wes 
_ flight, and landed their Monoplane, ‘Lady Peace,” 


j fe 


and Pierre Hoffmans; Belgium, from Warsaw; ; 


Elapsed time: 4 hrs, 
speed: 249.375 m.p.h. wn’ ry SSR 

Chicago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes; 
from Municipal ae = 
tral Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif, May 14, 1936. 
Elapsed time: 8 hrs., 10 min., 29.8 sec. 

Chicago to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye and 
Mrs. Frye; from Municipal Airport, Chicago, to 
Washington Airport, Va., Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed 
time: 2, hrs, 22 min. 


FEMININE INTERNATIONAL RECORDS. 
Landplanes. 


Altitude Without Load, 14,310 meters (28,743.3 
feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilsz, France; at Villacou- 
blay, June 23, 1936. 


Light Landplanes—First Category. , 
(Multi-seaters, weight empty, less than 1,234.5 Ibs.). 
Airline Distance, 843.5 kms. (524.1 m.)—Miss 

Helen MacCloskey, pilot, U. S. A.; from Chicago 
to Endless Caverns, Va., June 25, 1936. 


Light Landplanes—Second Category. 


(Single-seaters, weight empty, less than 992.070 Ibs.). 

Speed for 100 kms. (62.137 m.), 198.347. km.p.h. 
123.247 m.p.h.)—Annette Gipson, U. S. A.; 
Newark, N. J., July 30, 1936. 


Light Landplanes—Third Category. 
(Multi-seaters, weight empty, less than 617.288 lIbs.). 
Altitude, 4,649 meters (15,252.5 feet)—Miss Iona 

Coppedge, U. S. A.; Dayton, Ohio, Feb., 11, 1936. 
Speed for 100 kms (62.137 m.), 119.403 km.p.h. 

(74.193 m.p.h.)—Miss Helen Frigo, U.S. A.; 

College Park, Md., June 12, 1936. : 


Light Landplanes—Fourth Category. 
(Single-seaters, weight empty, less than 440.920 Ibs.). 
Altitude, 5,921 meters (19,425.8 feet)—Miss 
paar ty hae U.S. A.; at Gallipolis, Ohio, Aug. 

Speed for 100 kms. (62.1 m.), 116.234 km.p.h 
(72.224 m.p.h.)—Miss Helen Richey, U. S. A; 
at Hampton Roads, Va., Feb. 1, 1936. 


Light Seaplanes—Second Category. 
(Single-seaters, weight empty, less than 1,256 Ibs.). 
Speed for 100 kms. (62.1 m.), 107.299 km.p.h. 

(66.672 m.p.h.)—Margaret Bain Tanner, U.S. A.; 
Hampton, Va., Aug. 8, 1936.) ; 
Feminine West to East Transcontinental 

Record—Laura ‘Ingalls; from Burbank, Calif., to 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 12, 
1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs., 34 min. 5 sec. 
Feminine ast to West Transcontinental 
Record—Louise Thaden and Blanche Noyes; 
from Floyd Bennett_Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 4, 1936. Elapsed time, 
14 hrs., 55 min., 1 sec. is 


world record ascent into the stratosphere of 72,394 
These two officers oO received the Mackay 
Zane: Bone Bats Sue pebiller ot the Graf 
ceiv e award as the wi i and- 
ing airship bilo, : orld's outst: 
e er Air Trophy for outstandi 
ment in aviation for 103, was presented, nee 
Roos evelt, on July 1, to Donald W. Douglas for de- 
nt of the twin-engined comm 
ve fang 2 : ercial transport 
e emorial Trophy for 1934-3. 
advancement of safe flying in the: Navy, was A 
Lieut. . Haynes commander of Training 
Squadron 2, stationed at Pensacola, Fla. 


in a bog at Musgrave Harbor, Newfoun 
3:17 A. M., BE. SE. ‘They were ured, ‘and thee 
plane was salvaged. Their elapsed time was 17 hrs 
4 min., for approximately 2,300 miles. “ay 
The China Clipper, of the Pan American Air- 
ways, took off on Oct. 7, 1936, from San Francisco 
for the 8,200-mile flight for Manila. It was the 
fifty-second crossing of the Pacific since survey 
flights were started 1935, and a fore-runner of the 
ular weekly six-day passenger service, 
_ . The stages are: San Francisco to Hono- 
sk Pes Naor bad) OR a Island, 1,380 mites, 
» 1, mhiles; ‘ 
to Manila, 1,000’ miles. miprahs ted = 


21 min., 32 seg. Average 


ort, Chicago, to Grand Cen- 


les) 
a 


Air Transport, Routes in 1936. 
een Si ote Coble dh di Sthaeabtheets ile alah 6h ai a 
MILEAGE AND SCHEDULES OF AIR TRANSPORT ROUTES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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(As of Oct. 15, 1936, from the Air Commerce Bulletin of the Department of Commerce, Washington.) 


7 Air Ser- | Round 

Routes. Miles. | vice. | Trips. 

DOMESTIC. 
New York-Boston........ 192 | MPE |7ad 
New York-Boston........ 192 |PE |8a fay 
Boston-Cleveland via Al- 
. bany and Detroit. .... se 637 | MPE |2 a day 
New York-Chicago via 

Buffalo and Detroit. ... 779 | MPE [5 a day 
New  York-Chicago via 

Buffalo and Detroit. 779 | PE j|4a day 
New York-Buffalo via 

Scranton and Elmira. 291 | MPE |Daily 
ie gig a via Kala- 

St SEPTIC shy cxintis. 03, 261 | MPE [Daily 
Tigersit-Chicags (direct)... 245 E Daily 
New York-Albany....... 134 |PE j|2a day 
Chicago-Fort Worth bigs 

St. Louis and Ml acai 940 | MPE /|2 a day 
Chicago-St. Louis. 273 | MPE |Daily 
oe oe Louis. 273 | PE |Daily 

ashington-Nashville E 489 | ME_ [Daily 
Grove Nashaille Soe Ne 469 | MPE /|2 a day 
Washington-Chieago via 

Cineinng eyo... y cs waa vs 684 | MPE ]2 a day 
New York-Los prgcies via 

Memphis and Dallas 2,649 | MPE |2 a day 
New York-Los Angeles via 

Washington, Nashville, 

Biel LOMAS. aes ee 2,649 | MPE |Daily 
Chicago-Dallas via Kansas 

City and Wichita....-. 965 | MPE /2 a day 

(o-Dallas-G 618 | MPE |Daily 

225 | MPE |Daily 
546 | MPE |Daily 
186 | MPE [Daily 
413 | MPE |Daily 
469 | MPE /4 a day 
892 | MPE }2 a day 
100 | PE 
80 | PE  /|2 4 day 
311 | MPE |Daily 
140 | MPE |Daily 
784 | MPE /2 a day 
269 | PE {2a day 
-Kansas 215 | MPE |Daily 
polis- 529 | MPE |Daily 
315 | MPE |Daily 
a-Kansas 168 | PE 2a day 
St. Petersburg Jacksonville 

via Daytona 237 | MPE {Daily 
Boston- OF . 213 | MPE /2 a day 
Boston-Burlington 188 | MPE |2 a day 
Salt Lake City-Great — 483 | MPE ily 
Salt Lake City-Helena. . 416 PE |Daily 
New York-Washington. . 209 | MPE |3 a day 
New York-Washington . 209 E /|6a day 
New pork Migml yia 

a Sepak” te pgaes 1,209 | MPE |2 a day 
New York-New Orleans 
* ces Pegs 1,218 | MPE |2 a day 
Chicago-Jacksonville via 

2 eet Pere. 933 | MPE |Daily 

New York-Richmend..... 305 | MPE |2 a day 
‘0- 
and Jacksonville....... 1,267 | MPE |Daily 
ee pe pcs Sep 1 MPE |Daily 
“kd Paul via Mil- 
of AS ae 405 E {Daily 
Caieas Si. Paul re 364 | MPE |Daily 
Chicago- 

TL ene Oar 620 | MPE |Daily 
Fargo-Seattle..........-. ,264 | MPE /2 a day 
el re 571 | MPE |2 a day 
Spokane-Seattle.......... 246 | MPE |Daily 
Dotroit- Milwaukee fe aie tia 258 | MPE |2a 


Air Ser- | Round 
Routes. Miles. | vice. Trips 
Washington-Detroit via 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland.. 469 | PE /|4a day 
Cleveland-Detroit........ 93 |PE {3 a day 
Detroit-Milwaukee....... 259 | PE |Daily 
ney Foss Angeles via 3 ner 

CS Bee ee , MPE |4a = 
New Y ome Los Angeles via 2.588 day 
ree Ser ea 2,58 PE 2a da 
New Y prk-Ghieago via y 

Pittspurah =... cose 747 | PE Daily 
New York-Kansas C at 1I2¥ | Pi Daily 
New York-Columbus. 393 | PE Daily 
New York-Chicago 717 | MPE |8 a day 
New York-Chicago. . 717 | PE Daily 
Chicago-San Francisco....| 1,935 | MPE |3 a day 
Chicago-Salt Lake see Ne ,302 | MPE |2 a day 
Salt Lake City-Seattle. . 816 | MPE |2 a day 
Pendleton-Spokane....... 169 | MPE |Daily 
San Diego-Seattle........ 1,198 | MPE |Daily 
Los Angeles-Seattle...... 1,103 | MPE |Daily 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 348 | MPE |3 a day 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 348 | PE |5 2 day 
Los Angeles-Portland..... 959 | MPE |Daily 
Pueblo-El Paso.......... 519 | MPE |Daily 
Houston-New Orleans. ... 329 | MPE Daily 
Salt Lake City-San Diego. 702 | MPE |2 a day 
Salt Lake City-Los Angeles 588 | MPE |Daily 
San Diego-Los Angeles... . 95 | MPE |Daily 
‘San Diego-Los Angeles... . 95 | PE 2a day 

on-Avalon...... 31 |PE_ (|28 day 

Billings-Cheyenne........ 380 | MPE |Daily 
iCheyenne-Denver........ 96 | MPE /2 a day 
Cheyenne-Pueblo........ 199 | MPE |Daily 

Total domestic (a)..... 28,385 

FOREIGN. 

New York-Montreal...... 332 | MPE |Daily 

embina-Winnipeg....... 65 | MPE |Daily 
Miami-Havana.......... 229 | MPE |4 a week 
Miami-San Juan......... 1,161 | MPE |3 a week 
San Juan-Rio-de Janeiro..j 4,571 | MPE |2 a week 
Rio deJaneiro-Buenos Aires 1,471 | MPE |Weekly 
Miami-Cristobal via King- ‘ 

ston and Barranquilla.. 1,713 | MPE |2 a week 
Barranquilla-Port of Spain 1,021 | MPE |2 a week 
Miami-Nassau........... 188 | MPE |Daily 
Sno wnsville Mexico City 

via Tampico........... 466 | MPE |Daily 
San Francisco-Manila, P.I., 

via Honolulu, Midway, 

Wake, an AM Fe 7,900 | ME |Weekly — 
Belem, Brazil-Fortaleza 

<0 | ee why ode 23s tea 810 | PE Weekly 
Fortaleza, Brazil-Rio 

Janeiro, Brazil......... 1,764 | PE |Weekly 
Rio de Janeiro, ect 

Porto Alegre, B: 817 | PE Weekly 
‘Mexico ity Cristobal via 

Guatemala............ 1,764 | MPE |2 a week 
Mexico tS ger Jose, 

Costs Wien: - IS. 3. Sei. 1,304 | PE Weekly 
Mist Merida hot eo 748 |PE  |Weekly 
Merida-Mexico City...... 736 | PE eekly 
Kingston-Port au Prince. . 304 | PE |Weekly 
xe > Prince-Santo Do- 

RAD Cee ee 161 | PE  |Weekly 
Los S iaiccion Neato City..| 1,684 | PB 3 a week 
Cristobal, C. Z. -Monte- 

video, Uruguay, via San- 

0, Chile... 4,552 | MPE |2 a week 
Seattle-Victoria. . 74 |M Variable 
Seattle-Vancouver 123 | PE Daily 

Total foreign (a)....... | 29,124 

Grand total (a)........ "57,509 


Note—M—Mail, U. 8S. Contract; P—Passenger; E—Express; (a)—Totals corrected for duplications. 


746,946 PASSENGERS !N 1935, A NEW AVIATION RECORD. 


23 airline operators in oe United States 


tates only. 
total Son aD att and an increase e 61% over the 

; , in 1934, and 51.4% over the total 
1933, citee previous high records. On 


the grand total 860, 761, 
5 omestic airlines flew 55, sp, 353 miles during 


led Was: eae t conten passengers 
iota 214. 363: and about 3, 300m ‘More, foreign, weré 


flown with express alone. The number of air-trans- 
port services in operation were: .108 (mail, 77; pas- 
senger, 105, and express, 107); of these 84 (mail, 63; 
passenger, 33, and ex ne) ag 84,) were domestic. 

Air passengers paid an average of 5.7 cents per 
mile at the close of 1935, as compared with 5.9 cents 
oe year before, and the average passenger's flight 

.25 miles, as compared with 407 miles in 19. 
Ort the 90,124 flights started, 94.38% were completed. 

Accidents in scheduled airline ‘services in 1935, 
as reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
numbered 62 D of which 8 resulted in fatal injuries; 
3 in serious injuries, and in 51 no injuries or onl 
minor were involved. In the first classification 1 
pilots and co-pilots were fatally injured and 15 pas- 
Sengers and 2 of the crew, The miles flown per gues 
eee ae 18,420,925; and per passenger fat ity, 


United States—Republican V 


Municipal Auditorium in Cleveland. O., on June 9. 
The roll of delegates was as follows: 


Alabama Michigan... 38 So. Dakota. 8 

Arizona. Minnesota,. 22 Tennessee.. 22 

 . Arkansas Mississipp 18 4 
. Californi Missouri... 30 
; Colorado... 12 Montana 8 
t 16 Nebraska. 14 


Nevada.... 6 
N. Hamp... 8 
New Jersey. 32 
New Mexico 6 
New York.. 
No. Carolina < 
No. Dakota. 8 
hi 5 


6 
6 
Hawaii..... 

Philippines. 6 
Puerto Rico. 6 
Virgin Isl’s.. 2 


8 eee 
16 Total. ..1,100 


After Henry P. Fletcher, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, called the Convention 
to order, Senator Frederick M. Steiwer, of Oregon, 
as temporary chairman, made the keynote speech 
of attack on the major policies of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, which was continued by the permanent 
chairman, Representative Bertrand H. Snell, of 
New York. | 
, ‘Former President Herbert Hoover, of California, 
on invitation, addressed the delegates on the night 
of June 10. He called for a ‘‘holy crusade’’ for 
liberty and a halt in the New Deal. He warned 
i that the United States had been following the road 
traveled by Socialist and Fascist dictatorships of 
_ Europe. He said that the Supreme Court had inter- 

_ vened against the ‘‘march of European collectivism’’ 
and declared that the outlawed acts of the Adminis- 


ae 
So. Carolina, 


_ He was cheered for 14 minutes when he rose, and 
a hearty demonstration lasting 37 minutes followed 
when he had finished. 

_ The resolutions committee, of which Herman W. 
Longworthy, of Missouri, was chairman, had great 
difficulty reconciling the various views. To the 
efforts of Senator Borah was credited the insertion 
of the anti-monopoly plank and that against the 
Re World, Court. 

Be os ‘ 


stake. 
aot their political liberty, their individual opportunity 
‘their character as free citizens, which today for 


t time are threatened by government itself. 


baie 

betrayed the pledges upon which the Democratic 
party sought and received public support. 

_ The powers of Congress have been usurped by 
the President. 

_ The integrity and authority of the Supreme 

Court have been flaunted. 

The rights and liberties of American citizens have 

een violated. 

- Regulated monopoly has displaced free enterprise. 
_ The New Deal administration constantly seeks 

to paige the rights reserved to the States and to the 

~ people 


: aha has insisted on passage of laws contrary to the 
p D 


 gance, 
purposes. 

It has promoted investigations to harass and in- 

_timidate American citizens, at the same time deny- 

4 Pee pep coueations into its own improper expendi- 
tures f 


ry Tt has created a vast multitude of new offices, 

filled them with its favorites, set up a centralized 

_ bureaucracy and sent out swarms of inspectors to 
* os our people. 

_ It has bred fear and hesitation in commerce and 

industry, thus discouraging new enterprises, pre- 

venting employment and prolonging the depression. 
ty oT 


* aig 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. _ 
The Republican National Convention met in the 


* zs won 

The control of the western progressive element 
the party led John D. M. Hamilton, of Kansas, 
soon became € 
form 
Mr. Hamilton placed in nomination Goy. Alfred M. 
Landon of Kansas for the Presidency. He first read 
a telegram from Landon “unqualifiedly accepting in 
the word and spirit’ the platform, but declaring he 
would ‘‘favor a constitutional amendment permitting 
States to adopt such legislation as may be necessary 
adequately to protect women and children in the 
matter of maximum hours, minimum wages and work- 
ing conditions if the hope expressed in the platform 
that this could be done under the Constitution 
proved erroneous.” 

He defined a ‘“‘stable currency” as one “‘expressed 
in terms of gold and convertible into gold,”’ though 
not “until and unless it can be done without penal- 
izing our. democratic economy and without injury 
to our producers of agricultural products and other 
raw materials.’ n 

Further, he expressed the belief ‘‘that there should 
be included within the merit system every position 
in the administrative service below the rank of assist- 
ant secretaries of major departments and agencies, 
and that this inclusion should cover the entire Post 
Office Department.’’ 

A tremendous outburst of enthusiasm followed, 
lasting about half a hour, and another of equal in- 
tensity followed the end of the nominating speech. 

No other name was placed in nomination, and 
Landon’s was seconded from the rostrum by Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, Col. Frank 
Knox, of Illinois, Senator L. Dickinson, of Iowa, 
Gov. Harry W. Nice, of Maryland, former Ambas- 
sador Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey, and Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, who had been aspirants for the honor, 
but had released their delegates, and by others. 
The first ballot was taken, the delegations declaring 
unanimous votes for Landon until West Virginia 
gave one vote for Senator William E. Borah, of 
Idaho, and Wisconsin, under instructions gave 
Borah 18 of its 24 votes, the result being 984 for 
Landon and 19 for Borah. On motion of the chair- 
man of the Wisconsin delegation the nomination 
was made unanimous. 

On the following morning, June 12, on the first 
ballot for Vice President, every vote was cast for 
Col. Frank Knox, of Illinois. Both candidates had 
bolted the regular Republican nominees in 1912 and 
supported Col. Theodore Roosevelt and the Bull 
Moose ticket. 

The new Republican National Committee elected 
John D. M. Hamilton, of Kansas, chairman. 


It secretly has made tariff agreements with our 
foreign competitors, flooding our markets with foreign 
Ort tat as d and intimidated b 

as coerced and intimidated voters with- 
holding relief to those opposing its tyrannical Paltcicn! 

It has destroyed the morale of many of our people 
and made them dependent upon government. 

Appeals to passion and class prejudice have re- 
placed reason and tolerance. 

To a free people, these actions are insufferable. 


This campaign cannot be waged on the traditional 
differences between the Republican and ‘Domaceniall 


parties. 
The responsibility of this election transcend: 
pee political divisions. We invite all aeeianee 
espective of party, to join us in defense of American 
institutions. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
FREE ENTERPRISE. peg 


We pledge ourselves: 

1. To maintain the American system of constitu- 
tional and local self-government, and to resist all 
attempts to impair the authority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the final protector of 
rights of our citizens against the arbitrary encroach- 
ments of the legislative and executive branches of 
government. There can be no individual liberty 
without an independent judiciary. 

2. To preserve the American system of free enter- 
price ae sree here ae equality of oppor- 

" see cons’ n thi 
pee ee ant betterment in the 


RE-EMPLOYMENT. 
The only. permanent solution of the Meret 


ment problem is the absorption of the unem : 
by industry and agriculture. To that end Seas 


Removal of restrictions on 

Abar acaba Pale D aT poltaian 
production costs, increase the cost of livi [ 
thereby restrict buying, reduce volume and pete 


he 
dent and on June 11, after the plat-_ 
(printed in full below) had been adopted, 


New Deal policies that raise 


pe 


i 
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re-employment. 

Encouragement instead of hindrance to legitimate 
business. 

Withdrawal of government from competition with 
private payrolls. 
eon of unnecessary and hampering regu- 
; Adoption of such other policies as will furnish a 
chance for individual enterprise, industrial expansion 
and the restoration of jobs. : 


RELIEF. 


The necessities of life must be provided for the 
needy and hope must be restored pending recovery. 
The administration of relief is a major failure of the 
New Deal. It has been faithless to those who most 
deserve our sympathy. Yo end confusion, partisan- 
5 my waste and incompetence we pledge: 

. The return of an gr enee for relief adminis- 
tration to non-political local agencies familiar with 
community problems. 

2. Federal grants-in-aid to the States and Terri- 
tories while the need exists upon compliance with 
these conditions: (a) A fair proportion of the total 
relief burden to be provided from the revenues of 
States and local government; (b) all engaged in 
relief administration to be selected on the basis of 
merit and fitness; (c) adequate provision to be made 
for the encouragement of those persons who are try- 

to_become self-supporting. 

3. Uni a of Federal Publie Works only on 
thelr merits and separate from the administration of 
relief. 

4. A prompt determination of the facts concerning 
relief and unemployment. 


SECURITY. 


Real security will be possible only when our pro- 
ductive capacity is sufficient to furnish a decent 
standard of living for all American families and to 

rovide a a for future needs and contingencies. 

‘or the attainment of that ultimate objective we 
look to the energy, self-reliance and character of our 
people, and to our system of free enterprise. 

Society has an obligation to promote the security 
of the people by affording some measure of protec- 
tion against inyoluntary unemployment and de- 
pendency in old age. The New policies, while 
purporting to provide social security, have, in fact, 
endangered it. 

We propose a system of old age security, based 
upon the following principles: 

1. We approve a pay-as-you-go policy, which re- 
quires of each generation the support of the aged 
and the determination of what is just and adequate. 

2. Every American citizen over 65 should receive 
the supplementary payment necessary to provide a 
minimum income sufficient to protect him or her 


from want. - 


3. Each State and Territory, upon complying with 
simple and general minimum standards, should re- 
ceive from the Federal Government a graduated 
eontribution in proportion to its own, up to a fixed 


maximum. 

4. To make this — consistent with sound 
fiscal policy the Federal revenues for this purpose 
must 


rovided from the proceeds of a direct tax 
widely ‘distributed. All be benefited and all 
should contribute. 

We propose to encourage adoption by the States 
and Territories of honest and practical measures of 
meeting the —- of unemployment insurance. 

The unemployment insurance and old age annuity 
sections of the present Social 
workable and deny benefits 
our adult population, including professional men 
and women and all those engaged in agriculture and 
domestic service and the Se as while im- 
posing heavy tax burdens — . The so-called 
reserve fund estimated at $47,000,000,000 for old 

insurance is no reserve at all, because the fund 
will contain nothing but the government's promise 
to pay, while the taxes collected in the guise of Et 
miums will be wasted by the government in rec 
and extravagant political schemes. 


LABOR. 


The welfare of labor rests upon increased produc- 
tion and the prevention of & itation. We pledge 
ourselves to: 

Protect the rights of labor to organize and to bar- 
gain agli ate he Leg oes tatives an | ia own 

00: thou rference from any 5 
Coe Tat governmental jee mclaers from exercising 
autocratic powers over labor. a3 

‘Support the adoption of State laws and interstate 
eompacts to abolish sweat: and child labor, and 
to protect women and children with ct to 
m hours, minimum’ wages and wor con- 
ditiohs. We believe that this can be done within 
the Constitution as it now stands, 


| signed to bring 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The farm problem is an economic and social, not 
& partisan,-problem, and we propose to treat it ac- 
cordingly. Following the wreck of the restrictive 
and coercive AAA, the New Deal administration 
has taken to itself the principles of the Republican 
policy of'soil conservation and land retirement. This 
action opens the way for a non-political and = 
Manent solution. Such a solution cannot be had 
under a New Deal administration which misuses the 
Program to serve partisan ends, to promote scarcity 


and to limit by coercive methods the farmer's control——_ 


over his own farm. 

One paramount object is to protect and foster the 
family type of farm, traditional in American life, 
and to promote policies which will bring about an 
adjustment of agriculture, to meet the needs of 
domestic and foreign markets. As an emergency 
measure, during the agricultural depression, Federal 
benefit payments or grants in aid when administered 
within the means of the Federal Government are 
consistent with a balanced budget. 

We propose: 

1. To facilitate economical production and in- 
creased consumption on a basis of abundance instead 
of scarcity. 

2. A national land-use program, including the 
acquisition of abandoned and non-productive farm 
land by voluntary sale or lease and subject to the 
me gay of the Legislative and Executive branches 
of the States concerned and the devotion of such 
land to appropriate public use, such as watershed 
protection and flood prevention, reforestation, re- 
creation and conservation of wild life. 

3. That an agricultural policy be pursued for the 
protection and restoration of the land resources, de- 
about such a balance between soil- 
building and soil-depleting crops as will permanently 
insure productivity, with reasonable benefits to 
cooperating farmers on family-type farms, but so 
regulated as to eliminate the New Deal's destructive 
policy toward the dairy and livestock industries. 

4. To extend experimental aid to farmers develop- 
ing new crops suited to our soil and climate. 

5. To promote the industrial use of farm products 
by — science. . 

6. To protect the American farmer against the 
importation of all livestock, dairy and agricultural 
products, substitutes therefor, and derivatives 
therefrom, which will depress American farm prices. 

7. To provide effective quarantine against im- 
ported livestock, dairy and other farm products 
from countries which do not impose health and 
sanitary regulations fully equal to those required of 
our own producers. 

8. To provide for ample farm eredit at rates as 
low as those enjoyed by other industries, including 
commodity and livestock loans, and preference in 
land loans to the farmer acquiring or refinancing a 
farm as a home. Z 

9. To provide for decentralized, nonpartisan con- 
trol of the Farm Credit Administration and the 
election by National Farm Loan Associations of at 
leant. epesinlt of the board of directors of the Federal 


litics. 
10. To provide in the case of agriculture products 
of which there are exportable surpluses the payment 


of reasonable benefits upon the domestically con- 
sumed portion of such crops in order to e the 
tariff effective. These payments are to be limited 


to the production level of the family-type farm. 

A Be encourage and further develop cooperative 
marketing. 

Ol To furnish government assistance in disposing 
of surpluses in foreign trade by bargaining for foreign 
markets selectively by countries both as to exports 
and imports. We strenuously oppose so-called 
reciprocal treaties which trade off the American 


er. ~ 

13. hd give rey Big oy A Lite) to pro- 

ducers areas suffering from disaster, 

so that they may regain and maintain a oalt-support: 
ing status. 


TARIFF. 


Nearly 60 percent of all im f 
States’are now free of duty. The other 40 percent 
of imports compete directly with the product of our 
industry. We would keep on the free list all products 
not grown or produced in the United States in com- 
mereial quantities. 

As to all commodities that commercially compete 
with our farms, our forests, our mines, our fish i 

ur oil wells, our labor and our industries, sufficient 
protection should be maintained at all times to de- 
end the American farmer and the American Ww: 
earner from the destructive competition emanat 
from the subsidies of foreign governments and the 
impo from low-wage and depreciated-currency 
countries. 


rts into the United 


. and thereby remove these institutions - 
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We will repeal the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Law. It is futile and dangerous. Its 
effeet on agriculture and industry has been destruc- 
tive. Its continuation would work to the detriment 
of the wage-earner and the farmer. | i 

We will restore the principle of the flexible tariff 
in order to meet changing economic conditions here 
and abroad and broaden by careful definition the 
- powers of the Tariff Commission in order to extend 
this policy along nonpartisan lines. 

We will adjust tariffs with a view to promoting 
international trade, the stabilization of currencies 
and the attainment of a proper balance between 
- agriculture and industry. 

5 We condemn the secret negotiation of reciprocal 
trade treaties without public hearing or legislative 
- approval. 


MONOPOLIES. 


A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. 
It menaces and if continued will utterly destroy 
constitutional government and liberty of the citizen. 

We favor the vigorous enforcement.of the criminal 
laws, as well as the civil laws, against monopolies 
and trusts and their officials, and we demand the 
enactment of such additional legislation as is neces- 
sary to make it impossible for private monopoly to 
exist in the United States, 

_ We will employ the full powers of the government 
to the end that monopoly shall be eliminated and 

that free enterprise shall be fully restored and 
maintained. 


REGULATION OF BUSINESS. 


_ We recognize the existence of a field within which 
governmental regulation is desirable and salutary. 
The authority to regulate should be vested in an 
independent tribunal acting under clear and specific 

laws establishing definite standards. 
Their determinations on law and facts should be 
subject to review by the courts. We favor Federal 
regulation, within the Constitution, of the market- 
ing of securities to protect investors. We favor also 
Federal regulation of the interstate activities of 
_ public utilities. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


\ GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


a _ The New Deal administration has been character- 
ized by shameful waste and general financial irre- 
sponsibility. It has piled deficit upon deficit. It 
_ threatens national bankruptcy and the destruction 

through inflation of insurance policies and savings 
bank pepo te. 

We pletige ourselves to: 
, 4 Stop the folly of uncontrolled spending. 

| Balance the budget—not by increasing taxes but 
Py _by cutting expenditures, drastically and immediately. 
Revise the Federal tax system and coordinate it 
with State and local tax systems. 

_ _ Use the taxing power for raising revenue and not 
for punitive or political purposes. 


MONEY AND BANKING. 


' We advoeate a sound currency to be preserved at 
all hazard. 


isite to a sound and stable currency, 
udget. 


~ stabilization of ‘currencies as soon as we can do so 
‘i has i, 
sn’ ls Seg 
ay _ The Prohibition Party 
_ Niagara Falls, N. Y., , 

- down overwhelmingly a proposal to change its name 


bit and for the “deplorable mora! 
_ ial conditions now existing’; declared that social 
_ security for old age and dependent groups should be | 

provided for through cooperation of the Federal ! 


al of pro- | 


Re oi 
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with due regard for our national 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY CONVENTION. 
held Jone eaees at | 


interests and aS 
scon as other nations have sufficient stability to . 


justify such action. _ [ 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Kir erie 

We pledge ourselves to promote and maintain 
peace by all honorable means not leading to foreign 
alliances or political commitments. 5 

Obedient to the traditional foreign policy of 
America and to the repeatedly expressed will of the 
American people, we pledge that America shall not 
become a member of the League of Nations nor of 
the World Court, nor shall America take on any en- 
tangling alliances in foreign affairs. 

We shall promote, as the best means of securing 
and maintaining peace by the pacific settlement of 
disputes, the great cause of international arbitration ; 
through the establishment of free, independent 
tribunals, which shall determine such disputes in 
accordance with law, equity and justice. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


We favor an army and navy, including air forces 
adequate for our national defense. 

We will cooperate with nations in the limitation 
of armaments and control of traffic in arms. 


BILL OF RIGHTS. 


We pledge ourselves to preserve, protect and de- 
fend, against all intimidation and threat, freedom \ 
of religion, speech, press and radio; and the right of , 
assembly and petition and immunity from unreason- 
able searches and seizures. 

We offer the abiding security of a government of 
ae as against the autocratic perils of a government 
of men. 

Furthermore: 

1. We favor the construction by the Federal 
Government of headwater storage basins to prevent 
floods, subject to the approval of the legislative and 
executive branches of the government of the States 
whose lands are concerned. 

2. We favor equal opportunity for our colored 
citizens. We pledge our protection of their economic 
status and personal safety. We will do our best to 
further their employment in the gainfully occupied 
life of America, particularly in private industry, 
agriculture, emergency agencies and the civil service. 

We condemn the present New Deal policies which 
would regiment and ultimately eliminate the colored 
citizen from the country’s productive life and make 
him solely a ward of the Federal Government. j 

3. To our Indian population we pledge every 
effort on the part of the national government to 
ameliorate living conditions for them. 

4. We pledge continuation of the Republican 
policy of adequate compensation and eare for veter- 
ans disabled in the service of our country and for 
their widows, orphans and dependents. i 

5. We shall use every effort to collect the war 
debt due us from foreign countries, amounting to 
$12,000,000,000;_ one-third of our national debt. 

No effort has been made by the present administra- 
tion even to reopen negotiations. 

6. We are opposed to legislation which discrimi- 
sar against women in Federal and State employ- 
ment. 

We assume the obligations and duties imposed \ 
upon government by modern conditions. We affirm i 
our unalterable conviction that, in the future as in 
the past, the fate of the nation will depend, not so 
much on the wisdom and power of government, as 
on the character and virtue, self-reliance, industry 
and thrift of the int neg and on their willingness to 
meet the responsibilities essential to the preservation 
of a free society. 

Finally, as our party affirmed in its first platform 
in 1856: “Believing that the spirit af our institutions 
as well as the Constitution of our country guarantees 
liberty of conscience and equality of as among 
our citizens we oppose all legislation tending to | 
impair them,” and ‘‘we invite the affiliation and 
cooperation of the men of all parties, however differ- 
ing from us in other respects, in support of the prin- 
Sy ers Se on 

acceptance of the nomination tendered b 
this convention carries with it, as a matter of private 
— eon sk ace A eRe by each can- 

rue to the neiples and pr 
herein set forth. Ls 4 ree 
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THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The Democratic National Convention of 1936 was 
opened in the Municipal Auditorium, Philadelphia, 
June 2%, 1936, and ended on the night of June 27 
with public ceremonies attended by 110,000 at 
Franklin Field where President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and Vice President John Nance Garner 
were notified of their unanimous renomination, and 
Made their acceptance ad ; 

It was composed of 1,100 delegates, and even 
More alternates, apportioned among the several 
States (two for each Senator and each Representa- 
tive), Territories and Dependencies as follows: 


Alabama... 13 Michigan... 38 S. Dakota... 8 
Arizona.... 9 Minnesota,. 22 Tennessee.. 17 
Arkansas... 11 amg oh  “Dexas: 22... 25 
California... 44 Missouri.... 30 Utah....... 8 
Colorado... 12 Montana... 8 Vermont.... 9 
Connecticut 19 Nebraska... 14 Virginia.... 17 
elaware 9 Nevada. . 6 Washington. 16 
Florida... .. 12 N. Hamp... 11 W. Virginia. 16 
Geargia . 14 New Jersey. 32 Wisconsin 24 
gdaho.... :. 8 New Mexico 6 Wyoming 6 
Iinois..... 57 New York.. 90 Alaska..... 3 
Indiana 28 N.Carolina. 23 Dist.of Col. 3 
Ot ae 22 N. Dakota.. 8 Hawaii..... 3 
Kansas... .. SS Ohioe: 523g 52 Philippines 3 
Kentucky... 22 Oklahoma.. 21 Puerto Rico. 3 
na... 12 Oregon..... 10 Sue 
Maine..... 13 Pennsyl’nia. 75 Total. ..1,003 
Maryland... 16 Rhodelsi’nd 8 
Massach'tts. 33 8S. Carolina. 10 


There was no opposition to Roosevelt and Garner 
or to the See all the many speeches were 
laudatory of the Administration and the enthusiasm 
and demonstrations great.. The proceedings were 
broadcast over a nation-wide radio network. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley, as Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, opened 
the convention. Senator Allen W. Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, was chosen temporary chairman and made 
the first keynote address, and Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, of Arkansas, when electe@ permanent 
chairman, made the second. 

The Rules Committee, Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark, of Missouri, Chairman, in their abro- 

ated for this convention the rule req’ a two- 
thirds vote for the nomination of the Presidential 
Vice ential candidates which had been in 
force for 104 years, having been adopted under the 
influence of President Jackson to prevent the nomi- 
nation of Calhoun as Vice President and ensure that 
of Van Buren. The vote was 36 to 13, seven Southern 
States being joined by six others in opposition, 
Alabama, Colorado, Geo: Ela. Indiana, Massachu- 
Setts, Mississippi, New npenite New Mexico, 
= eal York, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
he Rules Committee unanimously adopted a 
resolution proposed by Senator Tydings, of Mary- 


land, which called for a new system of apportion- 
ment of Democratic delegates to be formulated by 
the Democratic National Committee and presented 
to the convention of 1940 which “shall take into ac- 
count the Democratic strength within each State, 
Territory and the District of Columbia in making 
Said apportionment.” The convention adopted the 
rules committee report without debate. 

The platform epics on June 25 by a unani- 
mous committed headed by Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, of New York, was adopted without a dissenting 
vote. it is printed in full herewith. 

On June 26, a demonstration, an hour and four 
minutes in duration, followed the presentation for 
renomination as President of Franklin’ Delano 
Roosevelt by Judge John E. Mack, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., who had pryaenied his name at the Chicago 
Convention in 1932. When Governor H. H. Leh- 
man, of New York, rose to second the nomination 
he received an ovation lasting more than an hour 
before he could be heard. The flow of harmonious 
laudatory oratory by 49 men and 8 women repre- 
senting every State, Territory and Dependency, 
lasted until after midnight when on motion of Gov- 
ernor Berry of South Dakota, the rules were sus- 
pended, the roll-call dispensed with and the nomina-~ 
tion of Roosevelt was made without a dissenting 
vote at 12:42 A. M., and followed by the final wild 
demonstration of the day. The nomination of John 
Nance Garner, of Texas, was made on the morning 
of June 27. 

The two leaders came from Washington, on June 
27, to receive formal notice of their renomination in 
the night in the Franklin Field Stadium of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It was packed with 110,000 
people whose enthusiastic greeting when they a ed 
at 10 o'clock delayed the speaking for a half hour. 

An appeal to the delegates signed by Alfred E. 
Smith, former Goyernor of New York, Bainbridge 
Colby, former U. 8. Secretary of State, James A. 
Reed, former U.‘S. Senator from Missouri, Joseph B. 
Ely, former Governor of Massachusetts, and: Daniel 
F. Cohalan, former Supreme Court Justice of New 
York City, was published in New York City on June 
21. It urged them to put aside Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and substitute “some genuine Democrat, if you 
are to show yourselves fit to follow in the footste 
of Jefferson, Jackson and Cleveland.’’ The appe 
Was not brought up in the Convention. A crowd in 
a gallery made a demonstration over Gov. Smith 
who, though a delegate, did not attend. On Aug. 8, 
a conference of like-minded representatives from 22 
States, on invitation of Senator Reed, met in Detroit 
and declared themselves “Jeffersonian Democrats,” 
deplored the “apostasy” of the Democratic party 
oe ome that they would not support its can- 


“The new National Democratic Committee re- 
elected Postmaster General James A. Farley, of’ 
New York, Chairman. > 


TEXT OF THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


The platform adopted by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, at Philadelphia, June 26, 
Dimleeas ets aerate be eoke-evident- that the 

y hold this truth to self-e = 

see OF “a representative government is its ability to 
promote the safety ‘and happiness of the people. 

We hold this truth to be self-evident—that twelve 
years of Republican leadership left our nation sorely 
Stricken in body, mind and spirit; and that three 


¢ 
sea ett new 
ne 
: lost. 
nad nis truth to be self-evident—that this 
and thle re-esta SGD ie tie way of 
Ame 
the blishment o e sal er 


brought about by b e 
atin of the Federal Government as they affect 
the 4 _ financial, ustrial and ricultural 
well-| of the American people. 


FAMILY AND HOME. 
th to be self-evident—that gov- 
We hold this tru Oo iis ce 


i -modern ci tio certa: es- 
ernment Pi anton to its citizens, among which are: 
(1) Protection of the family and the home. 
(2) Establishment of a democracy of opportunity 
for all the people. 
(3) Aid to those overtaken by disaster. 
Those obligations, neglected through twelve years 


en Se 


of the old leadership, have once more been recog- 
nized by American governmerit. Under the new 
leadership they will never be neglected. 

For the protection of the family and home: 

) We have begun and shall continue the suc- 
cessful drive to rid our land of kidnappers and 
bandits. We shall continue to use the powers of 
government to end the activities of the malefactors 
of great wealth who defraud and exploit the people. 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS. 


2) We have safeguarded the thrift of our citizens 
by westaining those who would gamble with other 
people’s savings, by requiring truth in the sale of 

ties; by putting the brakes upon the use of 
for speculation; by outlawing the manipula- 
tion of prices in stock and beg ty cao Hook 
‘curb’ the overweening power and unho 
ot en holding eoingeantes: by insuring fifty maililion 
bank accounts. 


OLD AGE AND SOCIAL SECURITY. 


3) We have built foundations for the security 
of Powe who are faced with the hazards of unem- 
ployment and old age; for the orphaned, the crippled 

d the blind. On the foundation of the Social 

curity Act we are determined to erect a structure 
of economic y for all our people, making sure 
that this benefit shall Reet step with the ever-in- 
creasing capacity of America to provide a high- 
standard, of living for all its citizens. f 


CONSUMER. 


4) We will act to secure to the consumer fair 
vale honest sales and a decreased spread between 
the price he pays and the price the producer receives. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION. 
(5) This administration has fostered power rate 


been made available to the people at a lower rate. 
We will continue to promote plans for rural electri- 
fication and for cheap power by means of the yard- 


~ stick method. 
; HOUSING. 


(6) We maintained that our people are entitled 

tn! to decent, adequate housing at a price which they 
can afford. In the last three years the Federal Gov- 
ernment, having saved more than 2,000,000 homes 
from foreclosure, has taken the first steps in our 

history to provide decent housing for people of 
meager incomes. 

We believe every encouragement should be given 
to the building of new homes by private enterprise, 
and that the government should steadily extend its 

~ housing program toward the goal of adequate hous- 
ing for those foreed through economic necessities to 
live in unhealthy and slum conditions. 


VETERANS. 


(7) We shall continue just treatment to our war 
veterans and their dependents. 


AGRICULTURE. 


_ We have taken the farmers off the road to ruin. 
__. We have kept our pledge to agriculture to use all 
available means to raise farm income toward its 
‘pre-war purchasing power. The farmer is no longer 
_ guffering from 15-cent corn, 3-cent hogs, 2}4-cent 
beef at the farm, 5-cent wool, 30-cent wheat, 5-cent 
cotton and 3-cent sugar. é 
% _ By Federal legislation we have reduced the farm- 
ers’ indebtedness and doubled his net income. In 
- cooperation with the States and through the farmers’ 
- own committees, we are restoring the fertility of his 
- land and checking the erosion of his soil. We are 
_ bringing electricity and good roads to his home. 
We will continue to improve the soil conservation 
and domestic allotment program with payments to 
farmers. 

__ We will continue a fair-minded administration of 
_ agricultural laws, quick to recognize and meet new 
problems and conditions. We recognize the gravity 
of the evils of farm tenancy, and we pledge the full 
_ cooperation of the government in the refinancing of 
farm indebtedness at the lowest possible rates of 
interest and a long term of years. 


a pinses and we favor assistance with Federal 


pases with demand, at a fair profit to the 
farmers. : 
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workers something more substantial than the Re- 
publicans’ dinner pail full of promises; we have in- 
creased the worker's pay and shortened his hours; 
_ We have undertaken to put an end to the sweated 
____ labor of his wife and children; we have written into 
_ the law of the land his right to collective bargaining 
and self-organization free from the interference of 
employers; we have provided Federal machinery 
Bd for the peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 
___We will continue to protect the worker and we 
- _will guard his rights, both as wage-earner and con- 
sumer, in the production and consumption of all 
| commodities, including coal and water power and 
0 other natural resource products. 
. The worker has been returned to the road to free- 
dom and prosperity. We will keep him on that road. 


( ar it BUSINESS. 
We have taken the American business man out of 


, the red. We have saved his bank and given it a 

sounder foundation; we have extended credit; we 

___ have lowered interest rates; we have undertaken to 

____ free him from the ravages of cut-throat competition. 
z ey the pa teeth Dusting man es een Sept to 

the road to om and prosperity. e 1 kee 

him on that road. es ® 

YOUTH, 


| We have aided youth to stay in school; given 
_ them, constructive occupation; opened the door to 


¥ 
; 
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yardsticks in the Tennessee Valley. and in several 
other parts of the nation. As a result electricity has. 
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opportunity which twelve years of 
lect had closed. © alt 2h re 
Our youth have been returned to 
pee and prosperity. We will keep 
road. a" 


nD ‘the road to — 
them on that — 


MONOPOLY. bake : 


Monopolies\ and the concentration of economic ~ 
power, the creation of Republican rule and privi-— 
lege, continue to be the master of the producer, the 
exploiter of the consumer, and the enemy of the in- 
dependent operators. This is a problem challenging 
the unceasing effort of untrammeled public officials 
in every branch of the government. We pledge 
vigorously and fearlessly to enforce the criminal and 
civil provisions of the existing Anti-trust Laws, and 
to the extent that their effectiveness has been weak- 
ened by new corporate devices or judicial construc- 
tion, we propose by law to restore their efficacy in 
stamping out monopolistic practices and the con- 
centration of economic power. 


AID TO THOSE OVERTAKEN BY DISASTER. 


We have aided and will continue to aid those.who 
have been visited by widespread drought and floods 
and have adopted a nation-wide flood-control policy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


i 
We believe that unemployment is a national prob- | 
lem, and that it is an inescapable obligation of our 
government to meet it in a national way. Due to 
our stimulation of private business, more than 
5,000,000 people have been re-employed, and we 
shall continue to maintain that the first objective of 
a program of economic security is maximum em- 
ployment in private industry at adequate wages. 
Where business fails to supply such employment, we_ 
believe that work at prevailing wages should be pro- _ 
vided in keeping with State and local governments — 
on useful public projects, to the end that the national 
wealth may be increased, the skill and energy of the 
worker may be utilized, his morale maintained and ~ 
the unemployed be ‘assured the opportunity to 
earn the necessities of life. - 


“THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Republican platform proposes to meet many 
pressing national problems solely by action of the 
Seaparate States. We know that drought, dust 
storms, floods, minimum wages, Maximum hours, 
child labor and working conditions in industry, — 
monopolistic and unfair business practices cannot be 
adequately handled exclusively by forty-eight sepa-— 
rate State Legislatures, forty-eight separate State 
administrations and forty-eight separate State — 
courts. Transactions and activities which inevitably — 
overflow State boundaries call for both State and 
Federal treatment. e ‘ 

We have sought and will continue to seek to meet 
these problems through legislation within the Con- 
stitution. a 
If these problems cannot be effectively solved by — 
legislation within the Constitution, we shall seek 
such clarifying amendment as will assure to the 
Legislatures of the several States and the Congress 
of the United States,-each within its proper jurisdic- 
tion, the power to enact those laws which the State 
and Federal Legislatures, within their respective 
spheres, shall find necessary, in order adequately — 
to regulate commerce, protect public health and 
safety and safeguard economic security. Thus we — 
propose to maintain the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. ; s 


MERIT SYSTEM IN GOVERNMENT. 


For the protection of government itself and pro- 
motion of its efficiency we pledge the immediate 
extension of the merit system through the classified 
civil service—which was first established and fostered 
under Democratic auspices—to all non-policy- ~ 
making positions in the Federal service. i 

We shall subject to the Civil Service Law all con- — 
tinuing positions which, because of the emergency, | 
have been exempt from its operation. —— 

CIVIL LIBERTIES. " 


We shall continue to guard the freedom of speech, 
press, radio, religion and assembly which our Con- 
stitution guarantees; with equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none,- Gz 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The administration has stopped deflation, restored 
patuee and enabled business to go ahead with ne 
ence, a 
When national income shrinks, government 
come is imperiled. In reviving national income, 
have fortified government finance. We have ra 
the public credit to a position of unsurpassed si 
rity. The interest rate on government bonds 
been reduced to the lowest point in twenty-e 


ee aT 


years. The same government bonds which in 1932 
sold under 83 are now selling over 104. 

We approve the objective of a permanently sound 
currency so stabilized as to prevent the former wide 
fluctuations in value which injured in turn producers, 
debtors and property owners on the one hand, and 
Wage-earners and creditors on the other, a currency 
which will rmit full utilization of the country's 
resources. e assert that today we have the sound- 
est_currency in the world. 

We are determined to reduce the expenses of gov- 
ernment. We are being aided therein by the reces- 
sion in unemployment. As the requirements of relief 
decline and national income advances, an increasing 
percentage of Federal expenditures can and will be 
met from current revenues, secured from taxes 
levied in accordance with ability to pay. Our re- 
trenchment, tax and recovery programs thus reflect 
our firm determination to achieve a balanced budget 
and the reduction of the national debt at the earliest 
possible moment. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 


In our relationship with other nations, this gov- 


ernment will continue to extend the policy of the 
good neighbor. We reaffirm our opposition to war 
as an instrument of national policy, and declare that 
disputes between nations should be settled by peace- 
ful means. We shall continue to observe a true neu- 
trality in the disputes of others; to be prepared reso- 
lutely to t aggression against ourselves: to work 
oS ear and to take the profits out of war; to guard 
against being drawn, by political commitments, 
international banking or private trading, into any 
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war which may develop anywhere. 


We shall continue to foster the increase in our © 


foreign trade which has been achieved by this ad- 
ministration; to seek by mutual agreement the lower- 
ing of those tariff barriers, quotas and embargoes 
which haye been raised against our exports of agri- 
cultural and industrial products; but continue as in 
the past to give adequate protection to our farmers 
and manufacturers against unfair competition or 
the dumping on our shores of commodities and goods 
produced abroad by cheap labor or subsidized by 
foreign governments. 


THE ISSUE. 


The issue in this election is plain. The American 
qrenie are called upon to choose between a Repub- 
ican administration that has and would again regi- 
ment them in the service of privileged groups and a 
Democratic administration dedicated to the estab- 
lishment of equal economic opportunity for all our 


peeple. 

e have faith in the destiny of our nation. We 
are sufficiently endowed with natural resources and 
with productive capacity to provide for all a quality 
of life that meets the standards of real Americanism. 

Dedicated to a government of liberal American 
principles, we are determined to oppose equally the 
despotism of communism and the menace of con- 
cealed fascism. 

We hold this final truth to be self-evident—that 
the interests, the security and the happiness of the 
people of the United States of America can be per- 
petuated only under Democratic government as eon- 
ceived by the founders of our nation. 


PROGRESSIVE CONFERENCE ENDORSED ROOSEVELT. 


About 100 Progressive Liberals of all parties at 
the call of U. S. Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
of Wisconsin, gathered in Chicago, Sept. 11, 1936, 
and formed the National Progressive Conference 
with him as chairman, and an executive committee 
of 15, of which Frank P. Walsh, of New York, was 
made chairman. Among them were 2 Governors, 
4 Senators, 12 Congressmen, Mayor LaGuardia, 
of New York City, and 27 labor leaders, including 
John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman. Senator George 
be Norris, of Nebraska, backed the movement by 
etter. 

A resolution unanimously adopted declared the 
two basic “‘objectives essential to the preservation 
of the American form of government to increased 
production of wealth and a fair distribution of wealth 
as it is produced year by year.’ Specifically it de- 
nounced reactionary policies and demanded equality 


of Spee eaiey. elimination of private monopoly, 
relief for farmers by extension of the beneficial pro- 
grams begun in the last three years as to farm debt, 
interest rates, ‘credit and electric power elimination 
of insecurity for labor and expansion of opportunity 
for all, notably for all youth. It declared for free 
speech, a free press, freedom of conscience, social 
security, eee of the lawless, and “the right 
of labor to: bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing and free from interference 
by_employers.” : 

Declaring that “realignment is rapidly ge ene 
ing and reactionaries are united behind the Repub- 
lican nominee” in the campaign of 1936, and re- 
serving complete freedom of action in the future, 
the conference urged “‘all progressive-minded citizens 


ees, walk of life to vote for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” 


LEMKE NAMED HIMSELF TO 


Congressman- William Lemke (Rep., No. Dak.) 
announced from Washington on June 19, 1936, that 
he would be a candidate for President on the Union 
Party ticket which he “had been instrumental in 
establishing officially,’ and that his mate 
would be Thomas Charles O’Brien, of Boston, a 
Iawyer. 

His candidacy was endorsed that night in a nation- 
wide radio address by the Rev. Father Charles E. 
Coughlin speaking for his organization, the National 
Union for Social Justice, which on Aug. 15, at Cleve- 
land, in convention assembled voted 8,152 to 1 to 
get behind his candidacy. On the advice of the Rev. 
Mr. Coughlin, however, they unanimously turned 
their backs on mrapone to endorse the Union Party 
or its platform. ‘ather Coughlin on that date an- 
nounced the membership of the organization of 
which he is president was about 8,000,000; its re- 

sts from all sources from July, 1934, to July, 1936, 
7.785; its expenditures, $718,237 ‘(including 
366,000 for radio broadcasting.) 

The resolutions adopted bitterly denounced Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the New Deal and the “attempts 
to empower private bankers to create the money of 

erica.” 


Am 
When Mr. Lemke first announced his candidacy 
he gave out a 15-point platform Beene te radical 
- views. After a conference between mke and 
- O’Brien and Father Coughlin in the Redfory of the 
Shrine of the Little Flower, at Royal Oak, Mich., 
June 25, they gave out a platform that proposed: 
1. To protect private industry trom enormously 
high’ taxes. 
9. An embargo on imports of all farm goods and 
industrial products of which the United States pro- 
juces enough for domestic consumption; adoption 
of the major part of Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage 


plan. 
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3. An old age pension providing a comfortable 
living for all above 60 years of age. 

4. State-controlled relief on a basis planned to 
make all indigent persons self-supporting. 

5. A thorough water conservation program to re- 
place the present “half-way” plan. 

6. Avoidance of all foreign entanglements. 

7. To call in all present currency and create 4a 
new issue to be used to retire all outstanding Govern- 
ment bonds. 

In the Cleveland Convention, July 14, called by 
the Townsendites (Old Age Revolving Pensions, 
Ltd.), and attended by 4,941 delegates from all the 
States but Alabama, Delaware, Louisiana and South 
Carolina, the chief speakers were Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, of Louisi- 
ana, head of the ‘‘Share-the-Wealth” orpanieea 
founded by the late Senator Huey P. mg, who 
shouted that the "el who had been sneeringly de- 
scribed as the ‘lunatic ee, 
over the government, the Rev. Father Charles BE. 
Coughlin, who called President Rooseyelt a ‘‘be- 
trayer and liar’, and ‘‘a double-crosser’’ (for which 
he made an apology later); and Gomer Smith, of 
Oklahoma, whose pleas to leave the Third party 
was ignored; and resentative Lemke. 

The delegates were left to decide for themselves 
how they would vote but the leaders came out for 
Lemke. The name of the organization was changed 
to The National Townsend Recovery Plan. The con- 
vention unai usly urged an amendment to the 
Constitution to proyide a $200 monthly’ pension 
for every American sixty years old and over. 

‘Gen. Jacob 8. Coxey, ond ung : 29, withdrew b the 
Farmer-Labor candidate for President to | 
Lem He received 7.309 votes for president in 
1932. - 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


The Nationalist Socialist convention in Cleve- 
land, May 23-26, seated the 44 left-wing delegates 
from New York State, Dr. Harry W. Laidler’s 
group, Who had, on April 17, elected him chairman 
of the State Committee by a vote of 60 to 42 over 
Louis Waldman, leader of the Old Guard. The Old 

~Guard thereupon bolted with other right-wing dele- 
gates and formed the Social Democratic Federation. 
Earl Browder, General Secretary. of the Communist 
party, had hg i a united front for the presi- 
dential contest but the convention would have none 
of it, and laid the proposal on the table. 

The Socialists nominated Norman Thomas, of 
New York, for President as in 1928 and 1932, and 
George Nelson, of Wisconsin, for Vice President. 

The platform declared the New Deal like the Old 
Deal had utterly failed. It demanded amendment 
of the Constitution to end the ‘‘usurped power of 

~ the Supreme Court to declare social legislation un- 
constitutional.” It called for social ownership of 
and democratic control of the mines, the railroads, 
the power industry and other key industries; the 
recognition by public industries of the right of col- 
lective bargaining; immediate appropriation of 
$6,000,000,000 to continue Federal relief to the un- 
employed for the next year; the continuance of 
WPA projects at union wages; a Federal system of 
unemployment and oid age pensions for persons 
over 60 with contributions from the Federal Govern- 
ment to be raised by taxes on incomes and inherit- 
ances; socialized medicine financed by taxation; 


SPLIT IN CONVENTION. 


Federal appropriations for public schools and free 
city colleges; abolition of the CCC and the National 
Youth Administration; drastic increase in income 
and inheritance taxes and of excess profit taxes; 
the 30-hour week; abolition of injunctions in labor 
disputes, prohibition of company unions and private 
guards, and of the use of the police, deputy sheriffs,. 
military and Federal troops in labor disputes; also 
the abolition of tenant and corporation farming; 
the taking over of the marketing, processing and 
distribution of farm eee by bonafide coopera- 
tives, and the stabilizing of farm prices at cost of 
production. 

Immediate relief for debt-laden working farmers 
was demanded, insurance against crop failures, the 
cost covered by income, inheritance and corporation 
taxes, and the abolition of all laws that interfere 
with civil liberties; also a drastic reduction of arma- 
ment, strengthening of neutrality laws, and “not a 
penny, not a man to the military aims of the Govern- 
Inent, unconditional opposition to any war.” 

The New York State Left Wing Socialists in State 
convention nominated a full State ticket headed by 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, of Brooklyn, for Governor. 

The New York State Old Guard Socialists held a 
State convention in July and voted to form the 
People’s party, and on Aug. 2, voted to affiliate with 
the American Labor party, formed by the Labor's 
Non-partisan League, headed by George L. Berry, 
peer vet L. Lewis. They also named a full State 

cket. 


COMMUNISTS NOMINATED EARL BROWDER. 


The Communist party held its ninth National | 
Convention in New York City June 24-28, 36, 
with 751 delegates and alternates attending, every 
State being represented. Earl Browder, of Kansas, 
‘General Secretary of the party, reported a member- 
ship of 51,000, of which 16,000 are in New York 

State. ‘Revolutionary greetings’ were sent to the 

- Communist International and to the party organi- 

zations in China, Germany, Italy, Cuba, Canada, 

Rico, France, Spain and Ireland. 

_ At the closing session on Sunday, June 28, at 


THE SOCIALIST LABOR 


The Socialist Labor Party convention held in 
New York, on April 26, nominated John W. Aiken, 

of Chelsea, Mass., for President, and Emil F. 
Teichart, of New York, for Vice President. There 
were 48 delegates from 22 States who adopted a 


Madison Square Garden, attended by 23,000 peopie, 
Eari Browder, of Kansas, was nominated for Presi- 
dent, and James W. Ford, of New York, a Negro, 
for Vice President, as he had been in 1932. 

The platform called for reemployment of all 
Americans who want to work, a comprehensive social 
security program, abolition of child labor, refinanc- 
ing of all farmers’ debts, defense of civil liberties, a 
curb on the Supreme Court, full rights for Negroes 
and American support of collective security to defend 
peace, 


PARTY CONVENTION. 


revolutionary platform and denounced all other 
parties as Saplcclintic: A full State ticket was named 
in New York, headed by Aaron M. Crange, of the 
Bronx, for Governor. 
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a mS NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF BANKRUPTCIES IN OCCUPATIONS, 1899-1935. 
Ke (Figures compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Dept. of Agriculture, under the National Bank 


ruptey Act of 1898). 


q Year ended Farm- Wage Mer- Manu- |Profes- Other 
June 30. ers. %.|earners.| %. |chants.| %. |fact’res.| %.|sional.| %.| classes.| %. | Total 

9.7 5,317|26.9| 5,894/29.8 506/2.6 579)/2.9| 5,569/28.1 
9.9 7,580136 .5 5,286)25.4 563|2.7 518/2.5 4,781|/23.0 
0.1 ,164/49.5]  3,313/22.9 304/2.1 426/3.0} 1,790|12.4 
9.4 6,923]48 .9 3,125)22.0 322/2.3 539/3.8 1,922)|13.6 
cays ,654/36.6} 3,956/31.1 459/36 490/3.9| 2,173)12.1 
7.2 5,414/43 .9 4,257|34.6 407|3.3 211)1.7 1,150} 9.3 
6.6 5,645/44.5) | 4,562/36.0 502/3.9 143/1.1 1,001} 7.9 
7.9 3,188]29.8) 2,865/26.8 608/5.7 465/4.3| 2,722/25.5 
8.7 3,380/27.7| 4,512/36.9 952/7.8 272|2.2|) 2,047)16.7 
tok 3,510/29.7| 4,179/35.3 615/5.2 250)2.1] 2,437/20.6 
6.7 3,534/29.8 ,568/38 .6 662/5.6 223/1.9] 2,058/17.4 
5.7 4,376/29.6| 5,277/35.7 9266.3 356/2.4] 3,011/20.3 
4.8 4,185)29.6) 4,971)35.1 789/5.6 314/2.2|) 3,212)22.7 
5.4 4,646/29.8|  5,338/34.2 841/5.4 422/2.7| 3,505|22.5 
5.3 4,895}27.6| 6,652/37.6 848/4.8 333|1.9] 4,034/22.8 
5.6 5,798/30.9)  6,302/33.6 894/4.8 418/2.2| 4,284/22.9 
5.9 6,659)31.4) 7,482/35.2| 1,208]/5.7 395)1.8] ~4,243/20.0 
6.9 6,458/27.0) 9,086/38.0] 1,228]5.1 551/2.3) 4,950/20.7 
7.5 7,817/30.9| 8,657/34.3] 1,202/4.8 584/2.3] 5,099/20.2 
7.0 8,246/35.1) 7,054/30.1 966/4.1 559/2.4) 5,005/21.3 
6.3 6,779/35.1) 5,599/29.0 842/4.4 528/2.7| 4,346|/22.5 
6.4 §,634/36.2)  3,873/24.9 673/4.3 507|3.2] 3,899/25.0 
9.0 »920/39.0] 3,740/24.7) 580/3.8 299/2.0] 3,200/21.5 
4.4 -6] _6,469/28.8 6 350/1.6) 4,044/18.0 
3 .9| 10,740/31.4 9 491)1.4] 4,409]16.1 

a 4 .5| 12,045/29.0 3.7 662/1.6] 6,418]15.5 
8 -6] 11,455)25.9 3.4 764|1.7| 8,238/18.6 
5 .7| 11,734/24.9 3.1]° 1,018/2.2] 8,287]17.6 
wb .5| 12,044/25.1 2.9} 1,214/2.5) 8,618/17.9 
6 -4| 13,804)25.8 2.6] 1,322/2.5) 9,677/18.1 
Ke i 4.8 1965/24.6 2.5] 1,353/2.4] 9,691/17.0 
4 .O} 13,479/22.3 2.3] 1,378/2.3) 10,662]17.7 
are -O} 13,459)22.4 2.2) 1,292/2.2) 10,302]17.1 
my -9| 15,606)24.6 2.3] 1,506/2.4] 10,197/16.1 
9 .8] 17,861)26.8 2.4) 2,025/3.0) 12,113118.1 
0 -O} 11,367}19.3 Gy ete eine eae 12,191|20.7 
7 .O]  7,863}14.0 Pic apes seh oe 11,281}20.0 
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é mies asttion results are for the most part official and as returned by the Electoral r 
r States and collected by the Associated Press. In some cases, such as in Rhode Ela orate the fore 
ene Hon, the best available unofficial returns have been furnished, also by courtesy of the 


ALABAMA. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- | Roose- | Hoov- CountTigs. | Roose- Lan- - ‘ent 
velt, don, velt, er, velt, don) eae ay 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. I 
, Autauga.... 1,525 84 1,322 138||Jackson..... 38,450 926 
, atk Ee 2,338 434) 2,099 544) Jefferson. 35,984 3,813 
a, a 2,386 50 2,207 64; Lamar.... 2,393 195 
A 1,863) 190 1,636 145 Peceaai ile. 4,686 391 
3,788 744 2,295 589|| Lawrence. . . 2,213 444 
1,188) 5 1,004 12||Lee. a 2,183 93 
2,358 83 2,280) 74 Limestone. + 2,861 108 
4,322 581 4,391 686)|Lowndes. ... 1,204 10 
3,626 112 2,554 340/|Macon.. ... 1,146 39 
2,113 376 1,897 359}|Madison. ... 5,663 514 
2,565 1,469) 1,656 1,530))Marengo, ... 2,287 33 
1,507 74 1,533 48}|Marion..... 2,655 892 
\ 2,673 60 2,408 53}|Marshall. . . . 4,208 925 
t 2,139 700 2,102 930)| Mobile. . . 11,165 1,072 
; 1,212 543 1,405 405|| Monroe. b 2,559 
3,178 110 2,868 95||Montgom'y.. 12,061 223 
3,365. 251 2,908 314/| Morgan 5,598 43 
" 8 2,125 114||Perry....... 1,527 24 
| 1,346 239 1,265 250||Pickens..... 1,665 107 
3 4,265 167 3,855 99 BR hat 3,100 5. 
° 371 96 2,248 127||Randolph 2,766) 793 
3,779 1,705 2,910 956}|Russell...... 2,181 66 
‘ 404 93 2,300 155||Shelby...... 2,371 77Z 
“i 2,505) 49) 3,02 93}|St. Clair. 2,399 1,465) 
- 6,123 4,620 4,217 3,496|/Sumter. . 1,369 2 
J 3,967) 182 3,198 Talladega 3,751 489 
A O87 103 2,024 157||Tallapoosa. . 3,625 141 
P 5,739 1,207 5,169 1,066||/Tuscaloosa. . 6,030 33 
; 2,244 732 2,013 733||Walker..... 5,697 1,699 
; 3,059 1,875 2,876 1,547|| Washington . 1,736 
M 21652 295| 21559 270||Wileox...... 1365 11 
Bs 861 20 655 9||/Winston.... 1,275 1,428 
: 1,626 20 1,267 70 
Henry 1,925 35 1,741 42|| Total..... 238,195| 35,358 
Houston. 3,538 230 3,852 189 
4 eaarenident (1936)—Browder, Communist, 679; Colvin, Proh., 719; Lemke, Talon, 549; Thomas, Gor: a 
z President (1932)—-Foster, Communist, 406; Proh., 13; Thomas, Soc., 


* PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA. Ps Bt 
+1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison, 1912 _ (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; 

a Rep., 56, lors Fisk, Proh., 583. 9,732: Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, kel 3,0: 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 138,138: Harrison, | 1916 re). Wilson, Dem.,’ 99,409; Hughes, ae 
% Rep., 9,197; Weaver, Peopie’s 85.18i. 22 Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Jon ding, 3 

i 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), % HOS; HAL < 


: 


131,226; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,464; 

McKinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Prok., 2,147. 

- 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 
| "55,634; Woolley, Proh., 3,762. 


4 Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79, el Roosevelt, Rep., 
- oy 0 bs, Soc., 853. 


-) 
5; Thomas, Soc., ae 
1930 ie m3, Sen.), aor Den., 150, eae my 
Ind., 100,969. Ry 


472; Swallow, Proh., "612: De 
y 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,374: Taft, Rep., | 1932 (U. 8. Sen.), Black, Dem., 209,614; Johnson 


___—-«-25.308; Chaflin. Proh., 665; Debs. Soc., 1,399. Rep., 33, . 


ARIZONA. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1932. 1936. 


Roose- 


Roose- | Hoov- COUNTIES. 
velt, er, 


Dem. 
1,271 60]|Navajo..... 
Pi 


‘ 

i 

; 

4 

i Counties. | Roose- 
_ Apache.....- 


976 

33,433! 79,264 

—Foster, Com., 256; Progr. Dem. Soc., 9; Thomas, Boe. 2,618. 

Tp ara aa 1932 repealed the state Prohibition law 3h 850 against 36,218. 
PAST VOTE OF mE peo bial ee yay 

‘Pres. 10,324; Taft, Rep., 26,23 ‘olle Ogs., 

trot etd ae Prog. 6.949: Debs, Soc., 3,163. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52, 133; Smith, Dem. 
914 ( Dem., 2. 226; Rep., 17,602; Prog., 38,537; Foster, Comm t, 184, ‘ 
5,206; Soc., 2,973. : 8. a. 
170; Hughes, Rep Rep., 3 11 ; 
920. ee) ee rte iB Benson. Soc. 3,174, | 1934 (U. 8. Sen’), Asturst, 1 Dem., 67,648; Thompson, 
91 Gov), Dem,, 25,588; on 25,927; Soc., 444; | Rep., 24,075; Boe. 1,091; 4 Som 
C Cox, Dem., 29 546; Harding, Re oH 1934 CORAM Moeur, em., 61,355; 
16; Prof., 4; Debs, Soc. 222;| 39,242; Soc., 1,884; Com., Me a 
istensen, Farm-Lab. ‘15. 1934’ (U.'S. Sen.), ‘Ashurst, Dem., 67,648; Thompson, “a 
24 Cres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem., Rep.. 24,075. 


: 742 
geet: 3 718 4 2,794 
ek 5d 428, 


Election Returns— L 


ARKANSAS, 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 


TKar 


1936 1932. 1936. 1932. — 
d ; TIES. | Roose- Lan- | Roose- {| Hoov- CounrtTigs. | Roose- Lan- Roose- ; Hoov- 
ecw cour velt, don, velt, er, velt, don, velt, er, 
5 Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep Dem. Rep. 
2,008 - 341 2,867 494/|Lincoln..... 913 + 39 1,301 46 
1,382 95 2,537 188||Little River . 1,056 192 1,399 118 
773 375 1,039 194||Logan...... ,663 770 2,493 645 
2,418 1,672 3,775 1,275|| Lonoke 2,735 310 2,951 175 
2,386 1,052 2,644 697||Madison 1,679 1,484 2,803 2,197 
1,57 65 1,985 125||Marion 989 435 1,28: 235 
704 30 1,235 59||Miller...... 2,689 323 3,876 322 
1,649 940 2,150 758}| Mississippi. 4,835 303 5,776 364 
145 75 1,680 98||Monroe..... 1,102 82 1,753] « 170 
1,962 193 3,037 183}|Montgom'y 1,034 465 1,495 211 
1,778 795 1,891 397||Nevada..... 1,252 204 2,358 197 
927 336, 1,758 204||Newton.... 938 1,053 941 540 
1,088: 45 1,440 92||Ouachita... 2,808 262 3,118 432 
1,847 64 2,420 85)|Perry. =) 5% 899 249 1,347 123 
2,013 305 2,530 285)|Phillips..... 2,259 94 2,976 142 
3,335 710. 4,412 606||Pike........ 994 283 1,480 176 
1,963 697 2,962 809}|Poinsett.. . . 3,457 563 4,312 252 
,858 22 2,411 3d }| POUR on cas « 1,170 537 1,568 223 
1,644 133 2,066 87}|Pope........ 2,678 348 2,391 280 
1,433 103 2,139 150}|Prairie...... 1,321 282 1,74 158 
1,411 55 1,549 81||/Pulaski..... 11,482 1,320) 14,049 2,281 
1,229 70 1,760 198||Randolph... 1,693 414 2,02 206: 
2,521 511 2,749 437||Saline...... 1,520 359 1,990 107 
1,890. 345 1,896 275||Scott....... 1,137 363 1,042 174 
eee 946 427 1,235 237||Searcy...... 767 1,010 947 846 
2,931 1,217 4,252 833||Sebastian.. . 4,539 1,161 4,937 1,268 
Wise wate 978 147 1,626 55 WAGE = << 5:2'p 1,200 289 2,009 162 
1,811r 410 3,277 274/|Sharp....... 934 289 1,334 142 
2,431 192 2,840 317}|St. Francis. . 1,938 94 2,191 130 
1,581 444 2,542 237||Stone....... 521 248 1,100 261 
1,437 275 1,703 4,141 254 5,492 245 
2,101 685) 2,427 1,422 541 1,456 413 
1,350 416 1,227, 3,378 1,579 4,971 1,502 
2,161 327 2,521 2,503 535 3,251 430 
3,414 224 5,248 1,473 253 1,864 135 
1,432 318 1,557 2,382 318 2,010 272 
1,279 100 1,495 —— SS Se 
2,230 457 3,056 293/| Totals..... 146,765) 32,039] 189,602} 28,467 
IRs ooh ot 1,257 66 1,635 39 


President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 72,927; Blaine, 
__ Rep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison. 
60, ar Fisk, Proh. 615; Streeter, United 


Lat 
1892 
wR 

96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

110,103; McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh.. 893. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 

44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 

04 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434: Roosevelt: Rep, 

46,860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Rep,. 
56,760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Soc., 5,842. 


aper 
oS yy of the Government, all stamps,° including 
‘enue stamps, all official checks, drafts, warrants, 
issions, certificates, transportation requests, 


The ext Seaiture for the fiscal 
e expen es for the fiscal year aggregated 
8,545.45, an increase of 10.25% over the pre- 


Of these sheets, 77,531,400 were of currency of 
4,250,000 were of U. 8. notes, 57,009,000 
f silver certificates, and 16,272,400 were of 
deral reserve notes. 
‘he total weight of this paper currency manu- 
etured during the fiscal year would be about 940 
sae “fs i ome ae re hey io GRUOe wane 
reight cars. ese notes i ‘ sheets 
reas Tae. intes WA eeoken aad tn 
Of bonds, notes and certificates there were de- 
ed 17,601,254 sheets. 
Of the total number of sheets, 269,806,202 were 


Communist, 169; Lemke, Union, 4. 


President (1932)—Harvey, Ind., 1,049; Foster, Communist,.175; Thomas, Soc., 1,269. 
: PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS. 


1916 (Pres.), 
1 ) 


te, ; 958. 
1934 (Gov.), Futrell, Dem., 123,920; 
Rep., 13,121; Butler, Soc., 1,903. meget ke 


Postage and other stamps. In the year, approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of stamps w i 
or about 60 carloads of them, BL 
The other miscellaneous forms manufactured 
ay is aus ec ind hee sheets, weighing 
8, aD ou. avi € xi- 
mately 15 carloads. B mate, ar 
The major task of the Bureau of Engraving and 
an ae is the production of paper ee The 
face _yalue of all the notes printed aggregated $3,- 
| 979,728,000.00. The paper money. all printed 
from steel engraved plates. Since steel engravings — 
are now little used except in printing money, prac- 
rp! La vs ane peel See ine in the country work 
1ere e private agency e 3 
manufacture Ok money for ores Netaee cae on se 
€ engravings are transferred to flat plates w] i 
now print twelve notes at an hapreediane Tat 


of these plates are placed on a flat-bed power press. 


Infinite care is taken that every note shall 
perfect and that none of the distinctive paper 
lost in the process of manufacture. Each no} 
Subjected to a score of examinations. 


CALIFORNIA. 
(residential vote, 1936, 1932.). 


1936 1932, 


COUNTIES. Roose- ;} Lan- | Roose- 
velt, don, velt, _|Hoover 
Dem. Rep. Dem. ‘| Rep. 


RES ase fs Placer . 
a 85 74 56 53||/Plumas. 
Leib ie ews 7 Riverside. ‘ 
FA eee ,490 Sacramento P , 
Ae Da 1744 San Benito...__| - 2'565} 1/515]  2’283] 1/269 
eee : 95||San Bernardino. 33,955] 22/219] 24/889] 22/004 


A 3} | 803 3 Sau Joaquis 196,197 65,436 144,236 70,152. 4 
EK Pes 4 : aquin 29, r < ¥ ns 
Eresno....,....| 42,859} 11,545] 32,528] 12,134||S. L. Obispo. - 7,889| 4,812 9 3 eer 
Heng ie on. 2 3,288) 1,620 2,973] 1,432 San Mateo. .__. 27,087} 138,650 19,094] 13, i 
g waboidt eS, 11,909 6,808 8.733 6.795 =f Barbara, 15,923] 9,728 373] 8,864 
Imperial... ; ; : 5 nta Clara..:.} 38, 26,498 1272 sy 
4 YO.........,] 11560} - 912), 1/459] _"698|/Santa Cruz... | : 8 737346] 61008 
¢! gee 22! : >. 25,726] 8,345 34) 7,011 2 
Sele ORS 7,062} 2,226, 5,191] 2,009 ; 
i Benes. .5¢- 6. 1,837] 1,797) 2,344] 1,301 : 
€ oS CT ee 4,193! 1,035) 3,056) 1,167 
Los Angeles..-.| 757/351/357,401) 554,476 373,738 
.457 


af Madera 4,646 7| 
ws 52 211 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 40,718, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Re 
Grant, Rep., 54,020: O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 11050! | . 214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770: Debs, Soc., 28, 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep., | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, 4 
78,614; Cooper, Greenback, 44. op Sai. Roosevelt, Prog., * 283, 610; Debs, 
eas Gala: eee ae ae: | 1086 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, R 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, ius ‘Hanly, 'Proh.,’ 27,698; ' Benson, 8 
4 Grochback, 2017 7 ny Snore 7920: Buller, | 1918" Gov.), Rep. ; Prog. and Proh., 387 647; Ina 
* 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729: Harrison, 1930" "toe ce Dem., 229,191; Harding, Ri : 
oy, Satie: Fisk, Proh., 8,761; Curtis, Amer., 624.992; Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Boe 


64,076. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, | 1924’ ‘(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, D 
<i "pn “962; Weaver, People's, 25,311; Bid: 105.514: LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Pee j 


1894 (Gov.), ears 111,942; Rep., 110,738; Pop., | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; si nith, 
ete Proh., 10,561. Dem., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 19,595; Varney, * 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and. People’s ovale , Proh., 14, 394 (incl. in Hoover rote); Foster, Com. — 


(Gold) Dem., 2,006, "216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow.) 
MokKinley, — "146,688; Levering, Proh., 2,573. | 1932 (U. S. Sen.), McAdoo, Dem., 943,164; ‘Tubbs 


1900 a ), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; MeKinley, 669,676; Shuler, Proh., 560,088. 
Rep: Sai55° Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs., Soc., U.S." Sen.), Johnson, Rep., Dem., Prog 
572: Kirkpatrick, Soc., 108,748. 


5 1,946, 
1908 es.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 1934 (Gov. ye Merriam, Rep., 1,138,620; Sine 
he P OOS, 226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., Dem., 879,537; Haight, Prog. Com., 30 
sep Darcy, Com., 5,826; Dempster, Soc., 2,047. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY (L7ACADEMIE FRANCAISE). 


French Academy was founded by Cardinal | was reorganized in 1816, under Louis XVIII. Ite 
Richelieu, in 1635, in the reign of Louis XIII, and | membership is limited to 40, elected for life. We 


ELECTED|Names of Members. Born. ELECTED Names" of Members. Born. rf 


.. . {Gabriel egos eee ee Pout we 
mile Lavedan|Orieans, J } fi 
:|Maurtee -|Paris, 1859. ...|Jean H. A.Chaumeix|Paris, 1874, ‘ie aa 
F 'll!/Maxime Weygand. . Brussells, 1867. 
scalagiale 931....|Pierre Benolt..... [1 4. aS 
ve . 1862. ..|Abel Bonnard. . : 
5 933... .|Francois Matiriac...|e)dosee nem 
...|Duke de Broglie.... 
.|Marshal Franchet 
b bias i d’Esperey........|Mostaganem, 18: 
3 ....|Leon Berard....... ptowuanes 
6: 


Claude Farrere erat 


. |Lyon, 1876 

E a .|Vincennes, 1879 
j Dallessort. 0. 7ct ane 

ass : | }193 ‘A ‘+l sie jega 

a 1 Gillet |B " 1876 


eee 


elin. 936... 
8.2) /[Maur. G. Pal Paris, 1859. 936... .IM. J. L, Lacre «..-.[-... 
/ $ 5 ' 


' 


; j 1936. 1932. 
* CouNTIES. | Roos Landon | Hoover, | Roos. 
ce Dem Rep. Rep. Dem. 
J ~ - 
_ . Adams... 4,865 3,124 
: Alamosa. 2,754 1,188 
ke Arapahoe. 6,489 5272 
Archuleta 76 541 45: 
KBACHs 5 3% 25 1,797 1,288 
=== Bont: .:. 533 1,821 1,299 
2 Boulder... . | 9,788 7,24 
ates | Bae] 
eyenne. 
Clear Creek 1,340 720 
2,347 1,305 
r 1,518 930 69: 
1,163 920 
674 526 
3,230 2,661 2,31 
99,263 | 50,743 59,240 
323 225 pi 
1,044 895 
Beaks ays ts 1,541 776 
1,319 1,374 
15,652 | 10,965 11,907 
471 ,631 3,29 
2,406 1,945 
736 321 
846 714 
2,179 978 
137 129 93 
4,793 2,299 7 
- Jackson. . 43 41 388 415 
Jefferson. | 7,283 5,271 5,512 6,023 
S Kiowa..... 918 772 749 1,113 
_ Kit Carson 1,730 1,980 1,804 ,289 
Lake. ...... 2,146 650 752 1,436 
Totals for minor party candidates: 
_ President 


_ der, Communist, 497. 


892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 38,620; Weaver, 
_ People’s, 63,584; Bidwell, Proh., 1,687. The 
Democrats fused with the People’ s Party. 
1896 208; 8 Bryan, Dem., and people's pulse), 
6 Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKinley, 
1 Rep., 2 6,279; Levering, Proh., 2,110. 


93,039; Woolley, Proh..’ 3.790: Debs, Soc 
As es.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Rooseveit, 
ame 687; Swallow, "Proh., 3,432; Debs, 


; Farm age 092. 
), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., | 1932 (U. Jen 9 Adams, Dem., 226,516; Schuyler, 
i 1 Chafin, Proh., 5, 559: Debs. Soe., 7,974. 103% 188, 519; Soc., 8, 636. 
BS 19t2: .), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Taft, Rep. (Gov.) Johnson, Dem., 237,026; Warren, Re 
: 58,386; Roosevelt, Prog.. 72.306: Debs, Soc.. 16. 48 952 791; Soe., 5,355; Proh., 1,430; Com., 290. 
; } : CONNECTICUT. a \ F 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) é : 
19386. 1932. 1936. 1932. b 
Roose- Lan- Hoov- { Roose- COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Hoov- | Roose- ° 
velt, don, er, velt, velt, don, er, velt, 
Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem, Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
--| 103,450} 65,652} 72,611} 72,322)\Litchfield....} . 17,468} 18,850} 18,682) 13,469 
- New Haven.| 117,308] 76; 614) 79,019) 86,826]|Middlesex.. . 12/294] 10925] 10°770 28 , 
few Boadon 24,999 19'721| 191576||Tolland..... ,676 5,965 5,857 4,985, = 
‘airfit 873 329 72,238 64,367 | | 
12'605| 11.466 9,5221 10,801/| Total..... 382,129! 278,685] 288,420| 281,632 


overnor (1936)—Cross, Dem., 371,004. 


PAST VOTE OF 


Cleveland, Dem., 74,922; Harrison, 
Wisk, Proh., 4,236. 
res.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 82,395; Harrison, 


1892 
Rep. 77,032; ‘Weaver, People’s,’ 809; Bidwell, 


0: 
oy Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populst),” 
ft Moe Bahan Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4/336; McKin- 
de. 110, 585; Re ey 
00 '(P: res}, Bryan, 4 Meriniey, Rep. 
“"102,572: Woolley, Proh.,’ 1,617: Debs, Soe, 1.039. 
ae Parker, Dem., 2 909: Roosevelt, Rep. 


8 res). 


089; Swallow, Proh. 1,506; Debs, Soe., 4,543. 

fi eed, Bryan, Dém.. 68, ate Bate. Rep., 
AG 15: Chafin, Prob. 2.380: Debs, Soe. 5,113! 
; Pres. , Wilson, Dem., 74,561; Taft, Rep., 
30 oosevelt, Prog. 34, 129; Debs, Soc. ii5 


Wilson, Dem.. 99, 786; Hughes, Rep., 


aelexabaa es a 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) ae 


bs) 
is 
& 


Hoover, 


"Landon, 
Rep. 


ela 
Rep. 


¥ 
5 


La Plata. 


Rio Blanco. 
(Rio Grande. 
Routt 


San Miguel. 
peaewgck:: 
Summit. . 
Teller.. 
Washington 
Weld 


Te fe 2)462 2/118 3/22 
Total 295,021 1BL,267 189,617 | 250,877 


(1936)—Lemke, Union, 9,962; Thomas, Socialist, 1,593; Aiken, Socialist-Labor, 336; Brow- 


‘President (1982)—Thomas, Soc., 13,591; Proh., 1,928; Communist, 787; Soc. Lab., 427; Farm Lab., 469 
PAST VOTE OF COLORADO. 


- 1900 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 122,733: Meiinley, Rep., \ 


resident (1932)—Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 2,287; Foster, Communist, 1.364. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178.816; Hughes, Rep., 
102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2,793; Benson, Sec., 10,049. 
1918 (Gov.) Dem., 102,397; Rep. 112, 693; Soc., 5, AR 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 104,936; Harding, Rep. 
173,248; Watkins, ee i 807; Debs, Soc., 8,0 
-Lal 
(Pres.). Coolidge, ne 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
5,238: LaFollette, Progs., 57,368; Faris, Proh., 
66; Foster, Workers, Sk Johns, Soc.-Lab., 378. 
1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Re 253, 872; Smith, Dem., 
133,131; fae Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675: 


CONNECTICUT. 
106.514; Hantly, Proh., wide tds Soe., 5,179. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep., 
229,238; Watkins, Prok:, 2, 771; Debs, Soc., 
10,350: Christensen, F.-Lab., 1 


ae 184; LaFollette, Progs., 42,416; Johns, Soo- 
1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep,, 296, pEGt Smith, Dem., 
252,040; Thomas, Soc., 3,019; Foster, Com., 730; 
ore yn, Soc. Lab., 622. 
2 ( en.) Lonergan, Dem., 282,327; ham, 
Rep., 278,061; Conover, Ind., 10,621; Ai ‘itren® Soc, 


19, i 
1084 (0. 8. ‘s. Pe en) Maloney, Dem., 265,552; Walcott, S 
esse Dem., ; 


D. 
108 aay cLevy, S AB Hs Sul Be Tee 
uF . 
R734: Gom., 1.383: Tm Pah 


y 


1924, 
‘Roos., ) Landon | Roos. | Hoover | Smith Foaver Davis {Coolidge ;Lak’ f 
Dem. Rep. ‘| Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Beco Pom F 


New Castle 


(ine. Wilmington)! 47,315 | 36,859 | 32,872 | 39,844 17,842 | 35,42 
Rent ee 9,588 | 6,936 | 81829 | 61598 $335 | 6936 | esog | ra bre 
10,219 | 12/618 }_ 10.632 13,010 _|__8.668_| 10,120 335 


_ 69,702 34,014 54,319 | 57,074 | 3 “6 E 68,860 | 33,445 | 52,441 (coe 


ts President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 442; Thomas, Soe., 17 
¥ , Soc., 179; Browder, .Com., 52. i 

: President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 1,376; Foster. Com., 133. 

$e a Independent Republican vote (all pledged to Landon) was 3,246, making the Republican total; 

, <- we” 
i PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE. 
12 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; as (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, 
Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 3,712; Swallow, Proh. ., 607; Debs, eth Pats i 

; 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., 1908) (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,. 22,071; Taft, Nn | 4 
h 10,752; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. 25,114; Chafin. Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. te 
i 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15, > Garfield, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,631; Taft, Re 
; Rep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 12 15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8.886: Debs, Soce., Sbe, ny 

1884 Vbres’). Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Biaine, Rep., | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24,753; Hughes, Re, dig 5 
* 13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butier, Greenback, 10. 26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566: Benson, Soc., 480. & L 
188s" (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16, 414; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911 "Harding, Rep., 
ue Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. hy 52,858: Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soc., 9 of a 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, Christensen F.-Lab., 93. : 
: Rep., 18, 077; Bidwell, Proh., 564. 1930 (U. Sen.) ‘Hastings, Rep., 47,909; Bayard 
’ 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), Dem., 39, 881. 
f 3,425; Paimer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, | 1932 (Gov) | Buck, Rep., n ee Layton, Dem., 
;, Rep.. 16,883: Levering, Proh., 353. 50, a 889; Com t 

1900 (Pres:), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep., | 1934 (U. 8. “Sen.) awoodde pant 52,829; Adams, 
“ 22,535: Woolley, Proh., "546: Debs, Soc., 57. Dem., 45,771 
bs FLORIDA. 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936. 


COUNTIES. . “7 ¥ t r . | Land., 
Alachua 
aker . 


BS 2 os 
Bradford 
Brevard 


President (1932)—-Thomas. Soc. 775 PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA. 2 i 
and Lib., 15,427; Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soe. 
Parant, Rep eikie Foe 1904 (Pres. lg Bk ee , 27,046; ae 
Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, Rep., wallow, Pro 
1833. 849 9. *hn The tearm are those of the Returning 1908 ( 


Board. The State Supreme Court gave Tilden 10,654: hatin 
1880 co Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield, 
1884 ( (Pres), | Cleveland, Dem.,, 31,766; Blaine, 


28,031; St. John, Proh. 


; Harrison, 2 . 
26,659; ‘oh., 418. ian 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 
Tes. bem., 30,143; Weaver,| 30,633; La¥ollette, Progs., 8,625 
P45: Bidwell, Proh., 570. ihe Repub- 5,498; ‘Nations Amer., 2,315. 
fu eo be the People’s Part: 1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Bap, 144,168; Smi ¥ 
6 (Pres.) Dem. and Peoples ALG me: 101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4036; Foster, Com. 
2,736; Dune Nat'l i iGold) D 778: M 1932 (Gov.) Sholtz, Dem., 186, 270; Howey, 
Kini ei 


Oe ge Sans lees 1934’(U. 8. Sen.) Trammell, Dem., 131,780. 


4 


Election Retr 


GEORGIA. é 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932 2») 


,, 


1936. 1932. : i 
Counties. | Roose-{ Lan- | Roose- Hoov- CountiEs. | Roose- 3 boning ba 
Beet i See SR et, Ben | en | Bem. | Rep. 
: 88 3 200 
PPUDE. -- 41||Johnson.....| 1,861 334 18 
508 23} bor Boats anes 
Sere 339 69 33 
sue ate 800 30 3 
2,620 304 38 } 
Moreen? 490 ey 6 | 
369 49 18 q 
561 88 3 
305 51 14 
3,099 130 97 
617 160 81 F 
958 92 55 
1,697 393 338°) 
420 62 24 
17|}MeDufile.. . . 705 98 29 
i 18||}McIntosh. .. 308 53 19 
Cota 21|| Meriwether. . 2,438 138 53 
sun... 10}|Miller...... 65 36 tee eeese 
49|| Mitchell... 2,297 79 15 
13||Monroe..... 277 147 45 
284/|Moritg .m’y 945 81 17 
aA 123||Morgan..... 1,130 37 74 
Tee 32||Murray..... 1,597 806 350 
1,669} | Museogee 5,009 455 230 
1}|Newton....- 1,994 123 ,672 45 
188}|}Oconee..... . 483 173 664 39 
314||Oglethorpe. . 845 115 1,240 34 
ah ats 159||Paulding.... 1,386 645 1,914 276 
es, : 767 49 595 56 
1,223 1,053 1,472 743 
1,49 45 1,094 29 
910 149 1,021 33 
2,754 389 2,170 211 
808 38 973 14 
703 51 770 33 
355 19 239) . oo ee ae 
948 162 893 78 
9}|Randolph... . 1,200 74 1,344 31 
eee 10||Richmond. .. 7,239 551| 4/873 738 
Lae 103'|Rockdale.. . . 837 73 461 18 
105||Sehley...... 419 43 398 8 
65)|Sereven..... 933 61 508 46- 
633!|Seminole. .. 761 36 776 20 
33/||Spalding 2,457 “82 2,185 54 
8/|Stephens 1,142 68 1,026 18 
95)|Stewart..... 628 49 588 5 
57||Sumter. 1,870 58 1,619 7 
19}|Talbot...... 796 41 912 45 
5|| Taliaferro 552 14 503 3 
90||Tatnall..... 1,047 214 2,133 37 
27\| Taylor. .3..,.« 771 147 685 44 
33||Telfair...... 1,158 121 746 45 
21||Terrell...... 1,136 61 1,000 24 
1,967||Thomas..... 2,409 222 2,607 90 
6 hens eas 1,627 161 1,394 65 
300)| Toombs 1,001]/"™> 78 1,868 54 
117|/Towns. . . 763 732 742 790 
78}|Treutlen . 912 23 849 6 
2,728 167 2,371 Rb os 
,210 860 188 909 9 
93 491 57 646 5 
1,262 - 1,148 783 1,344 810. 
1,708 1,471 138 1,660 20 
2,184 2,313 458 2,255 405 . 
918 1,952 132 2,136 36 
2,616 2,566 256 ,504 205 
1,693 545 129 676 18 
2,649 120|| Washington. 1,286 149 1,923 9 
529 18}|Wayne...... 788 105 1,044 60 
1,278 223)| Webster. 310 40 235 5 
ae 851 21|| Wheeler 594 94, 1,127 29 
1,261 12}|White...... 599 161 936 Bon 
989 24|) Whitfield 2,481 877 2,384 483 
1,496 21)| Wilcox...... 1,066 195 619 25 
460 27 EGS) Peas 1,031 78 1,172 42 
1,416 22|| Wilkinson 695 118 126| ee heen 
Pies a Orthy |. S67 1,124 132 2,269 38. 
1,179 50 "Botalss 21. 255,364] 36,9. SR) 1] 
Hie oo 42| 234,118] 19,863 


esident (1936)—Colvin, Proh., 663; Lemke, 
dent (1932)—Thomas, 


ay _ PAST VOTE 0 
872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 76,356; Grant, 
62,550; O'Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004, ; 

es.), Tilden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep., 


Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfield, 
$6; Weaver. Greenbagk, 969. 


Union, 141; Thomas, Soc., 6&. : 
Soe.. 461; Upshaw. Proh.. 1.125; Foster, Communist. 23. i 


F GEORGIA. 


1884 re 


Rep., 48,61 
back, 14 


1 
Rep., 40, 
Labor, 13: 


none r% + * 
3; St. John, Proh., 195: Butler, Gree, 


888 (Pres). 
6. 


¢ 
& 


Cleveland, Dem., 94,667; 


Cleveland, Dem., 100,472: Harts $01 
; Fisk, Proh., L808: Streeter U ited 


’ baptize, o 


ree CU Caw | >> 


Election Returns—Georgia; Idaho. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harris 
Rep., 48.305; Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Bidwell, 


. Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., 
5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc.. 1,096. 


871 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes Rep. 
11,225; Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; Bensom Soo. 


967. : 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; Hardir 

43,720: Debs, Soc., 465. aire? Sie 

1924  (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 
30,300; LaFollette, Progs., 12,691; Faris, | Proh: 
231; Nations, Amer., 155. 

1928 (Pres.) Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 
63,498; Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35.871: 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 


1933 UU Sse 
2 -.8. Sen.) George, Dem., 2 ; 
an eter ) Georg em 34,490; Arnold, 


IDAHO. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936. 1932, 1936. 1932. 
CounTIEes.| Roos., | Landon, {} Hoover, | Roos., CountTigs.| Roos Landon, | Hoov ay 
Dem Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep, : yg ea 
Ada...... 12,027 7,591 8,062 8,836 ||Gooding...) 2,101 1,509 1,451 1 
Adams 796 437 318 $56 ||Idaho.....| 3,106 1,536 1/089 3008 
Bannock 9,640 3,870 4,549 8,271 2,782 1,045 1,174 ‘501 
Bear Lake.| 2'079 1,404 1,785 1,721 2'37 1/297 1/396 2/219 
Benewah 1,906 912 979 1,602 5,752 2,602 2'820 1743 
Bingham 4,215 2,365 2,897 3,802 4,359 2,850 091 1554 
Blaine. 1,361 738 696 1,133 1,648 943 793 1,332 
Boise. .... 789 371 342 679 1,616 508 526 1,390 
Bonner...) 3,538 2,028 1,951 3,695 916 772 692 869 
Bonneville} 4/539 2,214 2,759 .298 ||Madison..| 2,455 1,119 1,265 2,112 
Boundary . 1,304 733 765 1,451 |}Minidoka .| 2/095 948 ,126 2,164 
Butte. .. 546 312 395 581 || Nez Perce 5,777 1,988 2,215 5,077 
Camas. . 442 274 234 441 || Oneida 1,681 955 1,045 1,449 
Canyon. 8,290 4,922 5,085 6,940 || Owyhee 1,106 500 58 959 
Caribou. 640 321 397 499 || Payette 1,677 1,553 1,538 1,836 
Cassia . . 3,100 1,629 2,025 2,598 || Power 079 731 59. 1,126 
lark... .. 275 304. 276 325 || Shoshone. 5,377 2,146 2,907 4,347 
Clearwater! 1,975 815 822 1,699 || Teton.. 834 545 67 860 
Custer. . 875 530 443 839 ||Twin Falls} 7,495 4,966 4,926 6,395 
Framcha’| 3355] 2 f9e| zoo | ert |Wasilcc-] 2955] 38 | gt | aze 
a .405 : ; <3 fs 1,2 215 2,122 
Fremont 2.915 1,420 1,509 +83 : ees sak VEER i ee 
Toe 2,468 883 898 ,007 Totals . .1126,090 66,499 71,312 | 109,479 


President (1936)—-Lemke, Union, 7,684 


President (1932)—Harvey. Lib., 4,712: Foster, Com., 491: Thomas, Soc., 526. 


PAST VOTE 


1880 (Cong.), Dem., 3,604; Rep., 2,090. 
1884 (Cong.), Dem., 1,547; Rep., 741. 
1886 ean b Dem., 7,416; Rep., 7,842, 
sigh soon), Dem., 6,404; Rep., 9,609; Ind. Rep., 


1890 (Gov.), Dem., 7,948; Rep., 10,262. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., 
8,799; Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Prob., 


288. 
1892 (Gov.), Dem. 6,769; Rep., 8,178; Proh., 264; 
Pop., 4,865, 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
23 McKinley, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27,198; Woolley, Proh, 857. 
1902 (Gov.), oes 26,021; Rep., 31,874; Proh., 


489; Soc., 1,320. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 


4,949. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 

52.621: Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Oebs, Soc., 6,400. 
1910 (Gov.), Dem., 40,856; Rep., 39,961; Pop. 


342. 
1913 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 33.921; Taft, Rep.. 


OF IDAHO. 
Cache Roosevelt, Prog., 


11,960. 
1912 (Gov.), Dem., 33,992; Rep., 35,056; Prog., 
24,325; Soc., 11,094; Proh., 1,028. 
Dem., 47,618; Rep., 40,349; Prog., 
10,583; Soc., 7,967; Proh., 1,396. 
. S. Sen.), Dem., 41,266; Rep., 47,486; 
og., 10,321; Soc., 7,882; Proh., 1,239. - 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
88,975, Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc., 38; 


sen, F.-Lab., 6. 
aoe (U. S. Sen.). Dem., 64,513; Rep., 75,985. 


Rep., 
‘hristen- 


1932’ (U. S. Sen.) Pope, Dem., 103,020;, Thomas, 
Rep., 78,326; Liberty ticket, 3,801. 
1934 (Goy.) Ross, Dem., 93,313; Stephan, Rep., 


75,659; Soc., 1,168; Proh., 833 


VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 


The Volunteers of America is a factor among 
Christian and philanthropic societies today, answer- 
ing many of the needs of the unfortunate and suffer- 
ing in crowded populations of large cities. 
rhe Society, when first organized early in the year 
1896, aati its work almost entirely on gospel 


health camps, day nurseries, kindergartens, etc. 

The Government of the Society is democratic, 
military. methods ppplying. only to their dress and 
manner of appointing their officers. 

The doctrine of the Volunteers of Americ a is in 
harmony with. the Evangelical churches. They 
bserve the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper. and ordain their staff officers after a course of 
ological training. 


The Chief and Executive Officers of the organiza- 


tion are -General Ballington Booth, Commander-in- 


Chief: Mrs. Maud B. Booth, co-leader and founder 
of the Volunteer Prison League; Brigadier Gen. Wm. 

. Hughes, National Commander; Col, Jas. W. 
Merrill, Natlonal Field Secretary; Col. Walter J. 
Crafts, Secretary of Property and Finance; Col. Earle 
F. Hites, Secretary of the Department _of Welfare. 
Their addresses are 34 W. 28th St., N. Y. City. 

During the past fie the Volunteers provided 
free lodgings for 504,128 needy persons, and free 
meals to 2,694,955 worthy and unemployed persons. 
Not less than 1,028,213 were furnished 
coffee, milk, fuel, etc., while 10,574 persons were 
provided with means for transportation. M 

At their fresh air camps 42,087 days’ enjoyment 
was given city children and their mothers, while 
medical aid was furnished 18,195 


The Vorunteer Prison League, ministers to those in — 


etting discharged 


riso’ d to their families, not fo 
Prisoners, lives of usefulness 


prisoners, who are encouraged to 
and sobriety. 


25,527; Debs, Soc. 


read, SoUD, 


SF. ee 


ES 2 


r 
: : | 
g ae atc Tl nan ‘ 
ILLINOIS. a: Ps 1 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
10S of 1932. 
_ ~ Counrms. | Roose- Lan- | Roose- | Hoov- || COUNTIES. Lan- | Roose- { 
. velt, don, velt, er, 
: em. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Poy 10,134| 21,098||Liv’ston 


10;122||Steph’on. .. : 
9,730]|Union 


6,168 af 6, 10 if 
6,845] 89141 7,802] _7,182|] Totals. . . .|2,282,999]1,570,293]1,432,756| 1,882,304 


President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 89,439. 
Th Pit ate (1932)—Foster, Communist, 15,582; Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, Soe. Labor, 3,638; 
omas, Soe 

In 193 0, iinnols voters thus expressed themselves on prohibitfon—(1) for repeal of 18th.amendment, 
Neri against repeal, 551,741; (2) for. modification of Volstead Act, 968,652; against modification, 
(3) for repeal of state prohibition law. 1,060,004; against repeal, 523,130. 


, PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS. 


ew (Prés.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 189,098; | 1908, (Pres), Bryan, Dem, 450,810; Taft,, Rep, 
Grant, Rep., 241,944. 1980” we Chatin, Pron. 29, 364; D ebs, Soc. 34. 1 
. 9 res ion, em., "4 a. ts ep. 
Se Cogs Sea ee 293,003: “Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478; Debs, Soc. 
» Hancock, Dem., 277,321; Garfield, Rep., 1 re AN 


a0 ) (Pres. 
ee Weaver, Greenback, 36,358; Dow, 'Proh., 1916 (Pres, mann a Pair Hughes, RED s 


61,3 
, Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, 1920), Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 


69; St. John, Proh., 12, 074; Butler, .480; Watkins, Proh., 11 216; Debs 0c, 

0,776. 7 a7ay: Christensen, Farm Lab. Pee 

es.), Cleveland, Dem., 348,371; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Ri ia’ Sa 321; oe 
Rett 7184 Erob. 21 1,703) Streeter, ne we th 875; Lapollette, Boge 432, 1027; Jo ns, 
owdrey, nite abor, 0C.= }. Foster, orkers, 2,622; Faris, 

nda ticket, 150. Proit., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. L rH : 


and., 421. 
(Pres.) Cleyeland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison, | 1928 (Phes.) Hoover, Rep., 1,768,141; Smith, Dem., 
ie ar 1288 8; Weaver, People’s, 22,207; Bidwell, 1, ors at Git Powter it i9,1 8; Reynolds, Soe. ef 
7 Foster, Com., 
, a Thy in; Dem; and People's 8, (Populist), 30 (0. 8 
‘ "Pal Imer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., HEED 198c 
inley Rede 607, as Levene. be ] AS ice ae ‘99 asc; coe, : (192; aE ON 
an, m., () ey, . §. Sen eterich, Dem., |,670,4¢ 2 
ae 1985; Woolley, “Proh., 17,626; Debs,| Glenn,» Rep., £471,841; Soe. 37, 922: 1a ; 


Pe 
Dem., 327,606: Roosevelt, Goy.) Horner, D ip 
ths 03, 45; Swallow Prob. 34,770; Debs, Soc. “e 1st bi eer Ty i ates oe is 
bi} R Ga 


Election Returns—Indiana. 


INDIANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 


1936. 1932 
CounTigs. | Roos., | Landon,} Roos., | Hoover, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
3,249 5,892 
24,765 38,447 
6,484 7,533 
2,989 3,496 
2,845 4,088 
5,739 6,900 
1,244 1,676 
4,426 4,866 
8,528 10,987 
5,536 9,501 
6,335 8,151 
7,265 8,314 
2,589 3,272 
6,459 6,772 
4,669 6,429 
5,126 5,437 
5,848 7,235 
14,207 14,346 
3,011 7,547 
14,896 14,885 
5,067 5,148 
6,976 10,497 
4,663 5,665 
2,952 4,704 
4,541 4,794 
7,078 9,162 
11,774 13,390 
7,460 8,845 
7,323 5,999 
4,174 5,836 
3,885 5,128 
5,776 5,293 
9,099 8,255 
9,534 10,541 
7,024 8,697 
4,951 7,882 
3,540 3,538 
5,233 6,693 
5,320 5,305 
3,594 3,603 
5,315 6,940 
8,589 14,084 
8,182 7,475 
3,125 3,261 
33,689 46,060 
11,722 14,890 
9,982 8,215 


: 1936 1932 
Counties. | Roos., | Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
27,347 | 16,644 22,069 18,803 
124,961 87,798 | 106,661 98,256 
6,651 6,118 7,21 1943 
2,923 2,583 3,072 2,106 
8,173 6,747 8,892 987 
9,220 8,842 8,478 7,759 
8,053 7,369 8,077 6,417 
5,451 5,793 5,775 4,82. 
2,430 2,937 2,65 2,380 
5,990 5,760 6,538 5,304 
1,362 1,022 1,288 997 
4,549 5,106 4,844 4,561 
3,498 3,091 3,639 2,423 
4,811 4,665 »703 3,926 
4,752 3,619 5,053 3,253 
4,952 3,885 4,547 3,193 
5,560 6,278 5,542 5,631 
5,630 3,088 5,641 2,876 
3,274 2,780 3,286 2,226 
6,177 4,961 6,16: 438 
6,487 6,682 6,223 6,509 
5,546 4,919 5,987 240 
5,599 5,457 .056 5,094 
2,696 2,034 2,240 1,722 
8,552 6,026 8,552 5,410 
4,966 4,567 422 4,014 
3,143 2,846 3,420 449 
3,402 3,998 3,717 +o 
43,131 | 25,807 38,026 28,198 
10,203 4,685 83 667 
2,84 2,212 2,981 1,953 
12,732 13,081 13,609 11,818 
4,796 3,842 898 ,680 
1,662 ,630 1,587 16 
Vanderb’gh,| 41,490 14,725 31,828 16,873 
Vi —— : 18) ,o2! 6,390 4,115 
-| 33,018 17,278 25,886 18,310 
6,200 7,223 2053 652 
2,242 2,780 2,256 2,223 
5,343 3,968 5,409 3,429 
4,766 3,690 4,809 3,316 
13,69 12,126 13,28 4 
, 189 3,606 236 3,073 
4,863 4,245 4,976 484 . 
5,115 3,959 5, "058 3,471 


934,974 | 691,570 | 862,054 | 677,184 


President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,070; Upshaw, Proh., 10,399; Foster, 
unist, 2,187 


PAST VOTE OF INDIANA. 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland. Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 
Rep., 238,463: St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 
Greenback, 8,293. 

1888 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 261,013: Harrison, 
Rep., 263,361; Fisk, Proh., 9,881;, U.-Lab., 2,694. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, 
Rep., 255,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13,050. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
305.573; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,145; 
McKinley, Rep., 323,754; Levering. Proh., 5,323. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 
Rep., 336,063; Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 

Soe., 11,762. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep. 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13.476. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson. Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., 


a te Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc. 
6.9 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 
16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., eater? Pee Rep., 
696,370; Watkins, Proh., 113,462; Debs, Soc. 
24.703; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 16.499. 

1922 (U. S$. Sen.) Ralston, Dem., 558,169: Beveridge, 

52 4,558; Henry, Soc.. 14,635. 

1924 ‘(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem., 
492,245; LaFollette, Progs., 71,700; Faris, Proh., - 
4,416: eet 3 hel ag seg 290: Smith, D 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, D im em., 
562,691; Varney, te 5,496; ‘Thomas, Soce., 


5 645. 
rhe ee 862,127; Sueaaes, 
ak 735: Nat’l., 3,052; 


1,796 
.S. Sen.) Minton, Dem., ey iat Robin- 
son, Ree 700,103; Wallace, Soc 


STATE FLOWERS. 


Chose 


Flower. Bae 
Ala....|Goldenrod...... . |Scarlet Carnation ‘Legisl. 
Ariz... : Legis]. ||Md... ; Gregon Grape! Legisl. 
Ark....|Apple Blossom... |Legisl. |/Mass...|Mayflower...... regon Ss 
...|Legisl Mich,..|Apple Blossom... Legisl. et ee Mountain jurel| Legis. 
Gal” oe. he ‘Moccasin Flower. |Legis!, R. é Violoti. oy eimeties F 


...|Rose 

s Coldenree or 
Oxeye Daisy. f 
N. Dak.) Wild Prairie Rose|Legisl. 


Agee ci Schools. 
nokta 18 Pasque Flower... |Legisl. 
Ae Jas Passion Flower. . |Hort, 
ayes Bluebonnet - |Legisl. 
ae aes Sego Lily....... gis! 
Bee os Red Clover.....|Legisl. 
pe Smarter PLMRIGL.” NEV Baisieers Amer. Dogw Le 
Rie Pests Rhododendron... |People. 
BOE Oe we cgmpeepic *-: IBehoo ‘sh. 


17 3 init tee Pe ~ 
S74. - Ell ction LR hur owd. ce 
os — ~ - —— — a, 
RA ‘10WA. Tre On et a 
Z : (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932. i : ; re ales os 
1936. 1932. iy: 103650 1932.4 = 
Yo TES. Roos., |Landon,| Hoover,| Roos., COUNTIES. “Roos. ., [Landon, Hoover,] Roos., _ 
Sco Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Deni, = 
Pee BE 3,243 3,436 2,305 2,607 8,794 5,621) 5,484 8,764 
ms... 2,249 2,953 1,795 2,097 5,052 >: 3,500 4,952 
eee 4,327 4,053 3,009 4,783 5,162 4,491 3,442 5,839 
6,599 §,511 4,229 5,519 8,071 3,569 3,075 6,925 
3,448 2,344 1,604 2,986 9,63 ; 7,084| 10,624 
5,60 4,14 3,4 6,070 19,724 19,129 18,733] 17,69: 
16,793 13,666} ‘14,746| 14,660 2,85 ,655 2,045 
7,08 110) 3,6 3 3,773 3,414 2,381 
5,058 3,220 2,520 5,411 3 3,59 2,264 1,684 3,543 
5,025 4,734 4,401 5,004 3,365 4,188 2,66: 2,928 
5,287 3,334 3,162 4,835 Manhoen n Ne ame 6,094 5,270 4;655 5,586 
3,786 3,604 3,012 4,028|| Marion....... 6,745 4,974 3,695) 7,067 
4,544 3,027 2,404 4,368}| Marshall..... . 6,297 7,377 6,604 6,385 
6,285 3,259 7,474} Mills... S25 os 610 3,424 2,420 3,861 
4,284 5,622 4,215 4,339|| Mitchell 3,610 2,765) 2,527 
/ Sie rot PEED 4,385 3,686 3,277 4,718||Monona...... 5,346 3,008 2,181 5,537 
( 3 9,694 7,599 he yg 8,752|| Monroe. ...... 4,205 3,001 2,458 3,716 
@iorokee a Stk ae! 4,716 2,902 2,570 4,701 Lb iach rope 3,920 4,395) 3,507 3,760 
; eer 4,458 3,143 2,585]  5,047|} Muscatine. . 6,593 6,332 6,160 
; 2,613 2,571 1,608 2,342}| O’Brien....... 5,139 3,350 3,213 4,503 
A are orate (aa 4,691 2,774 P 3,944 Cocco ey chon 2,812 1,539) 1,190 2,590 
6,731 5, 3,725 CS 44N | LEG. <e, -2 ora go 4,646 6,624 4,512 4,863 
12,269 10,016 9,085} 12,587 Palo Alto... 2... 4,515 2,613 2,378 4,094 
5,72) 3,514 2,334 6,084!) Plymouth.... . 5,994 4,133 2,888 7,565 
Peeitiexc + 6,341 5,442 4,516 4,887|| Pocahontas... . 4,357 2,277 “1,800 4,245 
ee 3,463 2,815 1,757 $,351|1 Polk. > fo. 44,274 33,819] 34,023) 31,517 
4.131 3,327| ° 2,148 3,591|| Pottaw’tamie 16,259 12,223 9,565| 11,674 
Sr SC 4,350 14,483 4,088 4,559|| Poweshiek. 4,745 ,037 3,490 4,649 
7,011 6,763 5,590 9,395|| Ringgold 2,615 3,316 2,082 2, 
3,399 2,322 2,074 2,500|}Sae...... 4,472 3,437 131 x 
16,291 8,275 6,747| 19,210)| Scott 20,737 12,691} 14,218} 16,887 
3,158 2,362 i 2,486) | Shelb: a4 3,490 A738 
7,210 5,891 5,166 LIDS SIOUX. 5 oun oleic ae 5,553 4,543 3,943 6,170 
4,242 4,267 4,083 A, 56311 StOryss:« ciate wes 6,933 6,358 6,735 5,638 
3,993 2,530 2,013 3,782|| Tama......... 6,625 4,737 4,051 g 
4,301 3,291 2,339 4,585|| Taylor.......° 3,337 4,145 2,670) 3,159 
a aeee 3,961 3,384 2,360) 2,747|| Union. ....... 3,938 4,647 3,043 3,967 
Beane 3,918 2,656 2,419 3,661|| Van Buren 2,804 3,535 2,375 3,135 
pike sae 3,619 4,155 2,637 3,099}| Wapello....... 10,578 5 7,256 
ot oe 5,432 3,174 2,330 5,191|) Warren....... 4,011 4,643 3,725 3,542 
SAE 3,930 2,585 2,355 3,822|| Washington 4,379 4,619 3,889 4,554 
ES ees 429 4,306 3,523 5,022|) Wayne........ 3,778 3,609 q 3,896 
,206 5,314 3,513 yes Webster. . at 9,885 6,494 5,243 8,957 
eeaietarel's 542 4,480 3,398 4,518]| Winnebago... . 3,133 2,592 2,012 3,281 
3,861 2,947 2,426 4,176|| Winneshiek,. . . 5,980 4,489 3,348 6,823 
“AN 8,420 2,262 2,028 2,804|| Woodbury... . 26,847 14,157 12,764| 26,397 
seereee He] Ge) dais) Ebene Bee aa A de 
, ’ , + fo Fd ea ae 5,177 soll 3,262 4,922 
Spies 4,889 ree 2808 poet $$$ | —$___'-_____|- 
' R ’ 5 Total. . 26.5% 621,756 487,97) 414,4 1 
3,690 | 4/037/ _2'955| 4,056 | 33| 598,019 


esident eaitiaays Lente, Union, 29,687. 
_ President (1932)—Soc., 20,467; ‘Proh., 2.111; Com., 559; F.-Lab., 1,094. 


: ~ PAST VOTE OF IOWA. 
1872, eee Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 71,179; | 1908 (Pres.), B D. 200,771; Taft, R 
‘ , Rep.. 131,566; ee Lab. Ref., 2221. 275,210; Chafin Pron, ae Soc., sony: 
1876. Pies: Tilden, Dem., 112,121; Hayes, Rep., | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep., 


326; Cooper, Greenback, 9,431, 
Pres.), Hancock, Dem!, 105,845; Garfield. ie on Prege 161,809; "Debi asst 


ae 04; Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow, 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep. 


280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371; Benson, Soc., 10,976. 

rt en 
i WG Blaine.. | 1990 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921; Harding, Repy 
78877; Harnson, | 934,674; Watkins, Pron’, 4.197; Debs, Soc., 16,981; 


Mae! g 1 . : 

_ “'Rep., 211,603; Fisk, Prob, 3,550; Streeter, U. Lab.. | , Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,321 
9,1 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Re ap, 5 7537, 635; LaFollette, 
1892 (Pres. », am ates Dem., 196,367; Harrison, Progs., 272, Davis, 162, 600; Foster, — 

19,795; Weaver, People's, 20,595; Bidwell, Workers, Lost as 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 623, tt oe Dem., ao 

6 res.),. ‘Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 378,936; Thomas, Soc,, 2.960; We bb, Farm Lab., 

223,741; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,516; 3,088; Foster, Com,. ., 828; Reynolds, Soe. Labor, 

5 aMo inley, Rep., 289,293: Levering, Proh., 3,544: 230. 

9 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265: MeKinley, | 1930 (U. 8S. Sen. ens Rep., 307,613. 
07,808; Woolley, Pron., 9,502; Debs; oe ow sb Sen) red Dem., 538,422; Fields, 
res.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, | 1934 (Gov.) Herring, Dem., 468,921; Turner, Rep., 

307,907; Swallow, Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 394,634; Farm Lab., 37,032; Proh., 2,193; Soe., 

; 1,866; Gom., 1,521. 


TRAP SHOOTING, 1936. 


- aSupdehmergan traptent Yantai, Ono, | hs 4b 6. Tae arn, glenn 
oop “a Champions—H. C. Jones, E. Alton, pod vette Ents Chl. 198, x 200. ; 
By s Sart, American, Prot ae S00” eee eae American’ Amateur Championshin—Travis 
North 189 = 200, Clay Eebapt oe Hiestand, Hills- ane ERS a betes ae = 0g "200: Bye bed 

A.—J. Hiestand, Hillsboro, m., 200 x 200. | Beaver, Berwyn, Pa.. 90 x 10 mee ros we = 


‘ 


; KANSAS, 
(residential vote, 1936, 1932.) | 
Soe > 1086. 


Hoov- 
er, 


Roose- || Counr 
walk TES. 


Dem. 


Roose- | Lan- Hoov- 


a a 2,074 
Cherokee... . 7,863 
Cheyenne... 1,663 
» Clark 


WOR Wwe ~IpP WOW 


ry 
wes 
i 


BROGawuS 


> 


OGD bak BD Fat DS tek GOI CA GOO CORED ek CD at 


~ 


ST, a ee 


a 
i 
Lope ake! 
Erte 
or a 


7 
3,692 7\)Wilson. .._.. 
1/406 1306} 1:150|| W202. 
7,974 6,565 7,642) Wyandotte. 
858 8) 7 : Absent Vote.. 


f 211 j : 
905 Aly Total......| 464,520! 397,727| 349, 498 424,20 4 


President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 2 766; Lemke, Uni 494. 7 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 18,276. ahs oni 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS. 


1872 teres), Greeley, Dem. and Lib.. 32.970; Grant, 197,216; Chafin. Proh. 5,033; Debs, Soc., ee 
eee Bie Conn, Lab. a es ha sere) Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, 
ae Age Caper Greenback, 7 770. 3 te a ae “4 Roosevelt, Prog., 120, 210; Debs, 
es.), Hancoc! em. arfie! eD., | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., gi 588; es, Re 
121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19, 277,658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, So ve 24, 
1884 ¢ (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 90, 132: “Blaine, Rep., ‘OX, Dem., 185,464; Hal 


~——4 


1920 (Pres. 


eet, “St; John, Pron., 4,495: Butler, Green 180.288 Boba? Koo, 15, isi oe =" 
888 ( Pr es, oolidge, Rep., a De mi 
Sg a te em, 402,745; Harriton, | 156,819; LaFollette, Progs., 98,461. ; 
ee } 3 88. 1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 513, 672; Smith, 
4892 (Pres), ‘Harrison. Rep. 157, 241; Weaver 193.003; Thomas, Soc., 6, 205; Foster, 


People’s, i63, 111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,558. The eel ay: a Sen.) Capper, Rep., 364,548; 


18! 6 (Pres.), Earn Dem, and ane ary (Bo list), 1932 20. 8 5. Sen.) McGill, Dem., 4 992; Pa 
172,915; 1 tet Nat'l mn eae PT.209: Rep. 2,809; Brown, Ind., 5,5833 Ri 
: | yhiiniey ie 3 eee rat ont 1932 mets os Ean ge Fe 278,581; Woo 
‘ o an, nie y 6: ; Me . Rep. ey 

oe Wool D. | 19ryem., 272,944; Brinkley, Ind., 244,607; 


422,030; Ketchum, — 


904 (Pres. 
212,955; Swallow. Proh., "7,306; Debs. Soc 
908 (Prés.), ANS Dem., 161,209; Tatt, ai ie wiGox3 hen 877; “a Pepe 


—— ne 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS. 


vereign Grand Lodge Officers—Geo. E. | Assistant Grand et 12-20 West_Chas 
an, Grand Sire, Crown Point, Ind.; Thomas Baltimore, Md.; . H. Hayman, Grand 
nares, Deputy ‘Grand_Stre, Oklahoma City, | lain, Caldwell, | Taaho; “Edward §. Prohs, 
Edw. Kroh, Grand Secretary, 12-20 West Marshal, Longmont, Colo.; 
&., Baltimore, Md.: William H. Cox, Grand | Grand Guardian, Chicago, Il.; R. F 
Ma: mavile, Ky.; Edgar B. Pohlman, 


Messenger, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


876 Election Returns- EER YT eae 
KENTUCKY. " ot 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) ; < boa, 
a 1936 PES aoc. eee 


1936 1932. 


Roos:,.| Landon, | Roos., | Hoover, || Counties. | Roos., | Landon, Roose., Hoover, 

Dem. R Dem. Rep. D | Rep. 

2,650 | 1,235 

3,56: 4,8 

3,701 2,766 

1,970 1,628 

56 2,8 

5,190 4,732 

2,488 3,212 

4,574 3,063 

2,231 1,070 

7,072 2,778 

2,099 873 

6,957 5,811 

2,721 2,661 

i in| Ma 
Marshall. . . 2 

Martin:.... 770 1,774 

5,065 3,213 

9,188 3,140 

1,194 3,360 

2,771 1,412 

2,488 1,050 

1,425 474 

3,759 1,950 

1,985 1,729 

1,620 2,559 

810 1,515 

4,137 1,435 

7,162 4,349 

5,272 2,100 

2,728 1,219 

4,870 4,880 

2,319 888 

- 1 4,240 658, 

Owsley... .. 520 1,985 

Pendleton. . 2,43: 2,745 1,812 

P 7 6,393 5,240 

12,686 7,914 

,300 826 

931 6,905 

1,056 538 

1,976 3,577 

2,844 1,622 

1,699 2,490 

4,572 1,9 


,966 , 
3,611 1,452 
2,083 25 
892 1,063 
8,932 4,569 
2,841 |, 2, 
2,929 2,682 
4,833 2,257 
wi) Sat) Os 
Woodford..| 2,574 1,558 3,180 1,720 


747 aed 
ee 4,513 Total... .1541 944 | 369 702 580,574 | 394,716 
7 President (1932)—Soc., 3,853; Proh., 2,252: Soc. Lab. 1,396; Com., 272. 

PAST VOTE QF KENTUCKY. 


ee : 
ve om x 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant, 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 770. 
f Rep., 88,766; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,373. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, Rep,, : 


res.), Tilden, Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep., 205,277; Swallow. Proh.. 6,609; Debs, Soc., 3,602. 
7,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep., 
0 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068: Garfield, | 235.711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060. 

» 106,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep.. 

Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blaine, Rep., | , 115,512: Roosevelt, Prog... 102,766. ; 
; Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. ie hres); Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Rep., 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, 854; Hanly, Proh.. 3.036: Benson, Soc., 4.734. 
155,134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225. 1920 (Pres.), Cox. Dem., 456,497; Harding, Re} os 


UB \ 452.480; Watkins, ke Os 4 
i a Aas: Cleveland, Dem., 175,461; Harrison, | 1904 (BRAS, Choice Rei La teal bec Dont 
Pecos ee hun Ae aes e Rreprrs as S748 LaFollette, "Progs., 38,465; Johns, ie ‘ 
e 16,911; Proh., 4.186. ' , 7436; es Bee : Soh eee Amer., 1,299; Wallace, 
6 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 558.064: Smith. 
890; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 5,114:| 381,070; Thomas, Soo. 837: ine ere 
may. Rep., 218,171; Levering, Proh., 4,781.| | Com., 293. he 
(Gov.), Dem., 191,331; Rep., 193,741. (On a | 1930 (U. S. Sen.) Logan, Dem., 336,748; Robison, 
yA. pte ane recount, eee. Joel, was declared Rep., 309,180. ais BA , 
__ elected. He was assassinated. 1932 (U.S, Sen.) Barkley, Dem., 575,077; her, 
eo ) (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, Rep., | Rep., 393,865; Soc. 3.291. Pie so 


» 
Cad 


LOUISIANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) - ; 
1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 


Roos.,} Land., "Roos, Hoov’r, Roos.,} Land.,| Roos., | Hoov’r, 
Dem. | Rep.'| Dem. | Rep. Dem.| Rep.'| Dem. Rep. : 


PARISHES. 


PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA. 


1876 (Pres.), a. Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., pi 3 Pres. Park — 47,708; Roosevelt, Re 
75. 135. The figures are those of the Returning “005 Dba ‘Soe ig “d 


The figures on the face of the returns are 
gald to have been:, Tilden, $2326; Hayes, 77,023. 1908 (Pres) Bevan, Dem. 63,508: Taft, Rep, 8,96 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65,067; Garfield, Rep.. | 1912 (Pres.), ‘Wilson, Dem., 60,971: Tatt, Re cy 
18 637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. emg SD. 8845 
884 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; Blaine, Rep., |, Poosevelt. Prog., 9,323; ‘Debs, Soc., 


a wie re tn, Demy STs, MUS, 
Clevelan Dat. 85,032; Harrison, velt. Prog ; jon. SO0c., sae 
< Tet Fisk, Pro! Pah. 1920 wee Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, ERs Peat 
1892 (Pres.), Gisela. bens 87,662; Harrison,} 38.53 pad Al 
Rep. 37 303. 1924 (Pres), Davis, Dem., 93,218: Coolidge, Rep., “i 
a 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 24,670; LaFollette, 
4 77,175; Panes Ni Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1, ; McKin- | 1928 eres.) Smith, "Dem., "164, 655; Hoover, Rep., y 


ley. Rep. “— 7. 51,1 
1900 ( Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, Rep., mets at 8. Sen.) Overton, Dem., 249,189; Broussard, 


; MAINE. oy ee 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) aie +t 


Roose- 
velt, 
Dem. 


D.. 
6,567; 6,169) 4,/65//York....... 18/017 
ae 5,252 2,602), |_—____—_—_ 
iy oes 8,778 8,2 .----! 126,333 
President (1932)—Foster, Communist, 162; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 255; Thomas, Soc., 2,489. 
: PAST VOTE OF MAINE. 
1876 ,. Tilden, Derk: 49,823; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 lg i 
ane 68. abot Sit : eo Proh., Rep. ” 663. ee 


1880 (Pr be oe oe ‘Dem, 65 65,171; Garfield, Rep., ae 
y , Greenbac 
ea ). Clevelan “52,140; Blaine, 


84 
_ Rep., 72, 309; coe dona, 
888 (Pres.), Clevelan: 
_ Rep., 73,656; Fisk, Proh. 
2 Cleveland, 


Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep., 66,9 
87 Debs, Bog ities n ; 


Was 
1924" (Pres.), Coolidge 138,440 
41,964; LaFoll atten tee 11, "382° Johns, 


1038 aie? hepa’ Bee Rep... 179,923; smith, mes 


Hen}, Hai, Reps 139,773; Du b 

138,573; Com 

i, | wats a TaD, Ne 156,917; Ames, 
133,414; ‘ 


(0) , 
ce 


as 


_ President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 10,489; Foster, 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 67,687; Grant, 
Rep., 66,760. 

1876 ene Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 

aes (Pres.), Hancock, Dem. oe Shue Garfield, Rep., 
78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 

1884 (Pres:), Cleveland, Dem., a, oe Blaine, Rep., 
rane 99; St. John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, Greenback, 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 106,168; Harrison, 
Rep., 99,986; Fisk, Proh., 4,767. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 113,866; Harrison, 
5 ey 4 Bath Weaver, People’s, 796; Bidwell, 
170 
1896 (bres). Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
104,746; ‘palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dom, 2,507; 
McKinley, Rep., 136,978; Levering, Proh., 6,058. 
ee ae Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, Rep,, 
Woolley, Proh., 4.574; Debs, Soc., 904! 


te 1904 bees Parker, Dem., 109, We Roosevelt, Pate 
109, ‘ie de Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 2,247. 


Mia 


- PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND. 


Z 
; MARYLAND. 
: (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
, 1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
a COUNTIES: Roos., | Landon,| Roos., ; Hooyer, || Countizs.| Roos., | Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, ” 
E Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep, 
Allegan: 19,721 | 11,191 12,033 12) gi Howard 4,138 2,638 4,161 1,970 
: A. Ai andal. 11,413 8,478 9,761 ne Kent...... 2,931 2,543 2,370 1,468 4 
: . Baltimore..| 28,367 | 18,893 24,626 1, 283 Montgom’ y.| 13,246 10,133 9,882 5,698 
~ __ Balto. City.|210,668 | 97,667 160, 309 54.||Pr. George's} 15,087 ,107 11,580 6,696 { 
Calvert... wend \ 2,872, 2,082 15696 7398 Qu'n Anne’s 3,54: 1,946 3,683 1,583 , 
Caroline 3,579 2,611 3,651 7998 ||St. Mary’s.. 2,829 2,286 2,885 1,322 
Carroll. 6,496 7,383 5,482 5,732 ||Somerset. .. 4,116 4,770 4,811 3,675 ; 
Ceeil.:.... 3: 4,914 3,617 4,282 000 Talbot..... 768 3,578 4,233 2,672 
. eg 2h 2,597 2,623 2,473 ,851 ||Washingt’n.| 14,050 10,619 11,370 8,929 
7 yorchester . 5293, 1739 4,54 3,466 ||Wicomico.. ets 5 6,895 3,812 
. Brederiek.. 4 iE 0. "oer Ss adad Worcester. . ,d67 3,106 3,593 2,178 } 
arrett.... 1048 
Harford. mae 5, 327 6,073 e 954 Totals....| 389,612 | 231,435 | 314,314 184,184 ‘ 


1,305; Browder, Com.,, 915. 
om., 1, 081; Reynolds. Soc. Lab., 1,036. 


54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., ae 789; Debs, Soc., siaee: 
Dem., 119,204; Rép., 864; 


3,144; ‘ab. 569. 

1916 “Cited: Wilson, Den. 138, 359: Hughes, Rep. 

117,347; ianly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674. 

U.S. Sen.), Dem., 109,740; Rep., 13, 662; 
3,325; Soc., 2,590; Lab., 1,143. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180, 626: Hardie Rep., 

23 serge Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F --Lab., 


1920 0 (U.S. Sen.). Dem.. 169,200; Rep., 184,999. 
oe (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162, 414: Davis, Dem,, 
148,072; Litroliette, Progs., 47,157; Johns, Soc.- 
Lal 
1928 oe Hooyer, Rep., 301,479; Smith, nen 
Th p Soc, 1,701; Reynolds, Lab. 


Sen.) Fea aoe. Dem., 293,389; no aes 
Fas Soc., 8,105; ‘Com., 1,449; Soe 


1934 (U. & Sen.) Radcliffe, Dem., 264, 279; Fiaaiee, 
Rep., 197,643; Soc., 6,067; Lab., 1,935; Com., 


. 1876 6, eee) Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 


oe. 
rr ancock, Dem., 111,960; Garfiel he 
SRS ay ve apres AR 
1 , Clevelan em., 122,481; Blain 
do 7 8 . John, Broh., 10,036; Butler. Greek: 


7 43% 
¥ 1888 Pret, oss elan. i 
¢ 5 eee. d, a 905; Harrison, 


‘Rep., 
‘ 189 2 iy REAR, 
Weaver, 


- ~ Rep., 202,92 
f Beh W589 


Fee 


8 701 
scople! f ii atch ell, 


: 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. ae pone k. (Po t), 
baa: Palmer, anit Gold) Th rae 


21,385; 


McKinley, Rep., 2' yeig7G hese Pro , 080. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, + 157.016) McKinley, ep. 
a. exe Woolley, + Debs, Soc., 9,716. 
apres » Parker, Dem, 165,772; Roosevelt, Rep, 


257, 823: “Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs. Soe., 13,602. 


1908 ryan, Dem., 115,908; ‘Taft, on, a 1,188. 
: He. ate Chat n, Proh., 3,802) Debs, 5 IR" 2,323. 1934 (Gov.) Nice, Ps Pe 253,813; Ritchie, Dem., 
1911 (Gov.), 103,395; Rep 247,664; Soc., Com., 800; Lab., 719: 
«(1912 (Pres.), Wiigon, Dem.. 113, aya: ee Rep., Ind., 2,831. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
-' COUNTIES. Roos., | Land., | Hoover,| Reos., COUNTIES. Roos., | Land., | Hoover,| Roos., 
_Dem. | Rep. Rep: | Dem. Dem. | Rep. Rep. Dem. 
fable. wo... 4,751} 11,337 9,47 3,829 || Middlesex..... 189,512/199,704| 184, 1 
; Barnet ne cra eae 29,087| 22,607] 23,186} 23,252 Nantucket. 548 969 : ‘$18 se "Bet 9 
Br rt ie ae cortec 80,805] 49,75: 0,846] 62,474 || Norfolk........ 7,770] 82,545] 75,232! 49,121 . 
; Du otic. 6. daiee 931} 1,65 a3 583 ||Plymouth...... 30,466] 41,942 37,729 26,137 
Ee cacbauanas 408,979 : 1g10 watt OL ger Spel pasintsie tele erat 32 96. aie 88,737|198,792 
WRU Scie 1 175 4 ; oreestér..... 
ah ITO a ae 80,164; 51,288) 55,032) 63,189 |__—_—_ pep ane Seoul See 
- Hampshire....... 15,412! 14, O12) 13,241 2/332 Metals one... 942,716|768,613| 736,959! 800,148 
Preside (183) — trom "30 he 34508 ter, Co: 821; 
resident —Thomas, Soc., ‘aster, Soc. Lab., 2,668; Proh. 
330, mMibacartndeetts voted, 649,592 to 368,544 in favor af repeal of the state hgaoredeseui act. 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taf 
65,966; Chafin, Proh.. 4.379: Debs Som 10 4ay. 
19 5 g a} Wilson, Dem., 173,408; Tait, hep. 
155, Roosevelt, Prog., 142/228: Debs, Soe!, 


1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 247,885; Hughes, Rep., 


268,784; Hanly, Proh., 2,993; Benson, Soc. VW 058, 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 276,691; Harding, R 
woot Debs, Boe, Sh By me arding, Rep.. 

eS, {ete) e, Re avis, 1 

380,984: be ‘ollet; te, ten 708.4 tab) twosted 

Syoukers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. eta | 
1928 (Pres.) Smith, De 2,75) Hoover, Du 

775,566; lomas, Soc., Base Foster, Com., 

aed; e nol Soe. Lab., 773. ‘ 
1934 ( 2 Walsh, Dem, ee ; Washburn, 

Be 536 6 oolidee, Soc., 

19 ae Curley. oe fee z. a ie e 
g03¢ Come 413; Bape? "3 ged BOe 


MICHIGAN. 2 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 


1932. 


Roos., Hoover, 
Dem. i 


Landon, 
Rep. 


wo 
DA OO CONS OA NIA OO et POD ONT Oreos 


eres pettotaeet chetab 


to 
Pe Rese L, en 
WRUBWNDE Hoo oo Gm wr oiR Gots 
NAOMNSCOH 


1932, 
Hoover, © 
Rep. 


1936. 


Sey pando, Roos., 


Dem. 


COUNTIES. 


Manistee. . . 
ce . 


Presque Isle 
Roscommon 


95 
15,368 


212678 st 
3)425 


- }1,016,794 


aoecat (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 8,208; Lemke, Union, 75,795; Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, 0 


600; Colvin, Proh., 579. 
ee (1932)—Thomas Soc., 39,205; Foster, 
Lab., 1,401; Harvey, Lib., 217. 


Com., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, Soc. 


In 1932 a liquay control “commission was established by a vote of 1,022,508 to 475,265. 
if PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN. 


’ 


1872 res). ok Dem. and Lib., 77,020; Grant, 
 Rep., 1 O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2/873; Black, 


Proh., PT 
1876 vo Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep. 
fs reenback, 9,060; Smith’ Proh., 


166,534 

-. Ref, 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield, Rep., 
185,190; Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow, Proh., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149, 835; Blaine, Rep., 
; a F 192,669; St. John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, Green 
back, 43,243. 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, 
236,387; afisk. Proh., 20,945; Streeter, 
mited Labor, 4,5: 


aoe) Seater? Dem. 202,296; Harrison 
ae 2,708; Weaver, People’s, 19,931; Bidwell, 


4896 (Pres. Ng Bryan, Dem. and set iactola Pore es 
237,268; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) 

.582; Levees "Prob, esse. 

ss Maistaley 


‘Dem., 


DISCIPLES, 


It is senernily believed that only one of Christ's 
tles, John, escaped martyrdom 
‘Matthew is supposed to have been slain with 2 
a sword in eget ep (Abyssinia). 
2 es, son of Zebedee, was beheaded at Jerusal 
eae the brother of the Savior, was_ thr 
pinnacle of the Temple and then beaten 
thy es a ees s club. 
hilij ed up against a pillar at Hieropolis, 
ae ay Darseh in Asia Minor. 


got, also is in Asia Minor. 


Bartholomew was flayed alive at Albanapolis, in 


; 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,302; Roosevelt, Rep., 


364,957: Swallow, Proh. ; Debs, Soc., 9, 
1908 (xres.) Bryan, Denn. "175,771; Taft, Rel 

335, Chafin, Proh., 16/974; Debs, ter 
1912 Ete). Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, 

52,244: Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584; Debs, Boo, 


n, Dem., 285, 1512 son, Boe I 
1920 (Pres.). Cox, 2 
762,865; Watkins, Prohi., ee 


396,762; phomes,. 
Pa B81; h. 2,728 


Dem é 
1934 (U. & es Vandenberg, Rep., 626, abe 
Dem., 573,574; Soc., 10,644. 

1934 (Goy.) Fitagerald, Rep., 659,743; Lacy, De 
877, 044; Soc., 12,002; Com., 5,734; Fart 

2,105; Sous Cao: ,040. 


DEATHS OF. 


Andrew suffered martyrdom on a —— at Patrae, 
in Achaia, which was a Grecian col pak 

Thomas was run through the body with a lance 
Coromandel, in the East Indies. i 

Thaddeus was shot to death with arrows. 

Simon Zelotes was crucified in Persia 

Peter was crucified, head downward, it i 
during the persecutions of Nero é 

Matthias was first stoned and pee beheaded, 

Paul was beheaded at Rome by Ner 

Judas Iscariot, after the betrayal ef. his Lord ht 
himself, according to St, Matthew 27:5. \ 


1936. E : = 
a Roos. | Landon,| Roos. | Hoover, || CouNTIES. Roos. | Landon, ! Roos. ‘Hoover, 

wie Seer Dem. Rep. -| Dem. Rep. Den. Rep. | Dem. ‘Rep. 
Be Al 3,090] 3,004] 4,731 

Bi ¢ F 2. Martin...... 6,492 ; 4 

i. ance ant e586 2;718 3||Meeker..... 4,242} 2.479! 2.273 4.728 
Becker 6,473 2/683 2299 Mille Lacs... 3,767 2}091}, 1,986 538 
 Beltram’ 6,507| 2,182) 2/318 Morrison... . 6,112 2,682| 2,198 6.712 
me Benton... . 3)111 1,783 1/329 Mower...... 8,228 4,743 4'005| ‘6, 1 
Big Stone... 2,648 1,116 868 Murray..... 3,926 1,601 1,314 3126: 
Blue Earth. . 81255| 5,550] 5,550 Nicollet... .. 4136 2/360 2:217 3,960 
F Brown...... 6,637| 2,679 2,227 Nobles...... 4,919 2}601 2'417| 4,348 
= = Carlton. ..:. 7,136 23163 3/336 Norman..... 3,778 1,570 1/313] 31601 
Carver...... 2'814| 31095) 2,708 Olmsted... * . 8,958 5,316 5,254 7,340 
E SORES Pip 5s 4/440 2'634| 2,302 Otter Tail. : 8,642 8,899 7,416 8/805 
; “Chippewa. : 4,027 2,223 1,940 Pennington. . 3,736 1,258 1,212 2,743 
~ Chisago... .- 3,360 2,462 2)524 Play san hla 5,797| 2,452) 2,304) 4,862 
MG@lay irs: . 6,282} 2,880 2)556 Pipestone. . . 3,026 1,881 1,509 2,996 
Cees: A 845 Polk 11,337 3,751 3:604| 8,75 
Cook 3)20 '869| 1,688] 3,571 
86,286} 30,553} 38,589] 66,128 

oS, 487 35 j 
4,965 3,286 2,634] 4,727 
5,344 3,049 2631 5,967 
5,928 4.888] 4,743] 6,289 
23910 1,752 1,452 2,695 

: 3176 1/326 : 4 
rrcuione. 69,365 22'332| 34/883] 40,181 


, - Koochiching 
ree qui Parle! 


Chaaes 
| Mahnomen. . _ 2,02: 474 
Ms shall. 4,802 1,904 


5 meee (1932)—Foster, Com., 6, 101; Coxey, 


08 lden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., 
ee Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh! 


q 4 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, 
93.902; Weaver, Greenback, 3/267; 


Re 1881 (PERS). “Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine, Rep., 
1,685; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, Green- 


“Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 
2,492) Fisk, Proh.,, 15,311; Streeter, 


Lab., 1,097: 
92° (Pres.),' Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 
alge 122,823; Weaver, 107, 077; Bidwell, Proh., 


Rep., 193 403: Lever 
8.222. oe 


Dem., 112,901; McKinley, 
190, oR Woolley, Proh., 81855; Debs. Soc., 


eg ‘Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 55, 187: Roosevelt, Rep.; 
216; at, Swallow, Proh., 6,352: D bs, Soc., 11.692. 
8. '(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Ren., 
"195,843; Chafin, Proh., 11, 107; Debs, Soc., 14,527, 


: Type is measured by the number of *“points’’ in 
he height of the face thereof. A “point” is ap- 
proximately one-seventy-second of an inch (actually 
013837 inch). There are 996 “points” in 35 centi- 
_ metres. Nonpareil type, the size generally used 
2 by - newspapers, is a 6-point type, and therefore sets 
ines to an inch, measuring up and down the 
a Twenty-four lines of nonpareil type make 

1at_ i8 commonly called a “stick.” There are 

usually ten ‘‘sticks” of type in a newspaper column. 
_ The smallest type in ordinary use is ruby, which is 
_ 334 points in height. Diamond type is 4 or 434 


President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 74, 296; Thomas, Soc., 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc. L., 961. 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER MEASURES. 


4 2)184/ 1,398] 4,756 
12,760 262 '499| 18,293 

4, 3/373] 3,365 : 

2) 1,431] 1,396] . 2,552 


Pipe ke 5,36 4,087 3,406 7,205 
Yellow Med. 3,921 2,029 1,739 4,580 
Totals....| 698,811] 350,461] 363,959) 600,806 


Farm-Labor., 5,731; Reynolds, Ind., 770; Thomas, 
e 


1908 (Gov), Dem, 178 175, 1365, Rep. 147,997; Proh. , 
1912 (bres): Wilson, Dan, i 6,426; Taft. Rep, 
$8 F308. Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Rep., 
ye 544; Roosevelt, Prog. 290: Hanly, Proh., 
7,793; Benson, Soc., 20,117 
1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 117,541; Rep., 185,159; * 
ae + 78,425. 
| Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., ~ 
B10. a2i; Wat kins, Proh., 11,489; Debs, Soc., 


De (Pres oe Rep., 420,759; LaFollette, 
Progs., 339,192; Davis, Dem., 55,913; Foster 
Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc. ata 1,855. 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 560 977; Smith, Dem., 
rane Pee Thomas, Soc., 6,774; Foster, Com., 
4,853; rnraeeal, rte 921. 

1930 (U.S. Sen.) Schall, Rep., 293, 626; pidals, 
Dem., 282,018; Lundeen, Farm-Lab., 178, 671; 


: -, 5.645. 
1934 (U.S. Sen.) Shipstead, Farm-Lab., 503,379; 
Hoidale, Dem., 294,757; Holmberg, Rep., 200, 088. 
a. (Gov.) Olson, Farm-Lab. 2; Nel : 
rigs 3 Regan, Dem., Tae O38: eae 
4, Ind., 4,454. 


Bee 3 pearl, 5 points; agate, 544 points; non- 
pareil, 6 points; minion, 7 points; brevier, 8 points: 
bourgeois, 9 points; long primer, 10 points; smal[ 
pica, 11 points; pica, 12 points; English, 14 points; a t 
great_ primer. 18 points. The news columns in vie 
“Dlg OF ‘elegram are 2 inches wide, equal to 12 


“pi or pica M-quads. Fach size of type has its 
-quad, which is the square of the face of the © 
capital M of that size of type. A quadrat, or quad, 

is the bs ie without a letter on it, and is used 
spacing between words and in filling out blank lin 

The quad is usually of four sizes—N-quad, M-q 
2M-auad, and 3M-quad. 


7 


‘MISSISSIPPI. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) _ 


1932. 


fac. fac. 


Looe) al 5) pl aed eo el lerdal ce Dl Do 


£3 


foe Leek 


moO 


0 08 G9 DD GO He Tt he COCO OD ob 
resets fot pelt mtotcp debe h--4 


DAWN HIN WO ONO Wie 


Br or 
POM IOORe 


ld 


5 
2 
5 
7 
6 
2 
6 
6 


| 29 

34 
President (1936)—Thomas, Socialist, 329. 
President (1932)—-Thomas, Soc., 686. 


i 


1936. 1932. 


$e 


Landon, 


Countigs, | Roose-| Rep. Roose- | Hooy- 
velt, | How-Row- 
Dem. | ard lands 


8||Marshall 


|Monroe. 


3||Noxubee. .. 
|}Oktibbeha. . 


|\Panola = 
| Pearl River. . 


\Sunfiower. .. 
Loe pce : 


fac. fac. 


= 


=) 
BADR ONMO 


Totals... .'157,318|,2,760 1,675: 


PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI. \ 
1900 Gres). Bryan, Dem., 51,706; MeKinl 


ge Pre. oe” Dem. and Lib., 47,288; 
1876 ea Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


1880" (Pres.) Hancock, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, 
$34; Weaver, Greenback, '5,797 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 76.510; Blaine, 


85,467; Harrison, 


‘Cleveland. Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 


, 995. 
1880" (Eres), ‘an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
793 gabon r Nat'l (Gold) Dem.. 1,071; McKinley, 
ion, 5,123; Levering, Prob.. 485. 


Rep. 


1904 ieee: Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roos 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392° fer Sy 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., _ 60. 287; Taft, 


; Debs, Soc., 978. 
Ww 


\57,227; Taft, 
345; :, Debs, Soc., 2 


1916 (Bres.) Wil De : Hughe: te 
, Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1, 81. mee 
), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, ‘Rep, 


633, 
Dem., 100,475; Coollage, r 


avis, 
D., 8,546: LaFollette, Progs. 
1 (bres) Smith, Dem., 124,539: “Hooves 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF U.S. AND CANADA, 


expenditures; and 107,390 enrollment in the vario 
kinds of clubs and groups 

The number of associations Pe ohies Amer 
cities and their respective gr 

Los Angeles, 11, A eg 186 600: “Chileans riers “23, $16, 


The Associations of these two countries include 


‘the data and personnel of the following national 


organizations. 
Tne National Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Associations of the United States—Beatty B. 


ee President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
York, i endguarters, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
or 


bes 3. ba4 a secretaries 

Aaeeaed 380 anusee. in the varidus kinds of ‘clubs 
The National Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of Canada— Edward E. Reid, 
resident; Ernest M. Best, General Secretary; head- 

arters, 40 College St., Toronto, Ontario. 
eir report shows 74 local associations; 52,980 
with additional a parece: 
pag 167 paid secre’ 400 net 
d funds; and $1,921, 700 8 aa operating 


906,700; Detroit 


$6,376, 000; Brooklyn, 


$9, 162,400; New ‘York City, 15, $15,26 7,000: Cleve 
d "$3,286, Se gGincinnatl, $2,224 24.60% 


James H. Post, 
State Secretary. 


these lands 


peta Tosonte, 13, 34 


- 1936. 


1936. — 


Counts. Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- CounrTIES. | Roose- 
~ velt, don, velt/ er, vi 
Dem. Rep. Den. Rep. 
j Livingston... 
wets. 6|}|/McDonald.. . 


HA PNT 09 RR NT.09 He BO DD 09.09 69 G9 RODD ADO HEC 
orb © 


aD 
IS NUNS OO 


BS 
wv 
mo 


7|(St. Clair... . 


3||Schuyler. ... 


4 
3611 


; Aiken, Labor, 


\ 


2 (Pres.) Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 151,434; 
int, Rep., 119,116; O’Conor, Lab. Rep., 2,429! 
(Pies) Tilden, Dem., 203,077; Hayes, Rep., 
0: ; Cooper, Greenback, 3,498. 
Pres), Hancock, Dem., 208,609; Garfield, 
153,567; Weaver, Greenback, 35.135. 
“(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 335.9% 988; Blaine, 
Rep., 202, ,929; St. John, Pro 
8 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 261, 943; Harrison, 
,252; Fisk, Proh., 4,539; Streeter, U. Lab., 


Po Cleveland, Dem., 268, 188; Harrison, 
, 226,918; Weaver, Peoptas’, 41,213; Bidwell, 
im ears Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
576; almer, Nat'l (Gold) De em., 2,363; 
aed se 239,333; Levering, Proh., 2'462. 
Dem.. 351,922: McKinley. 

3120 Koa! Woolle; , Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 


(Pres.) Parker, on. 296,312; Roosevelt 
ep. 321.449; Swallow, Erob. 7,191; Debs, Soc. 


=t res.), Bryan. Dem., 346.574; Taft, Rep., 


President leg = Soc., 3,454; Lemke, Union, 14,630; Browder, Communist, 417; Colvin, 
"Brea dent 1932)—Upshaw, Proh., 2,429; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 404; Foster, Communist, 568; Thomas, 


PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI. 


Mississippi. - 
Moniteau... 


Ripley. : 
St. Charles. . 


St. Pees 
Ste. Genev. 


Scotland. ... 


_ 
J 
bo 


4,211 
1,763 


4,83 3)8 
127/887 226,338] 123 448 
697,891/1,025, a 564,713 


3,296 
260,06 
1,111,043 


a pis Cy 
Total 


347,203: Chafin. Proh., 
1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, wie? 0,746; Taft, Rep., 
207, eet Roosevelt, Prog., 124 B7Lt Debs, Soe., 


6 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 398,025: H ghes, R 
Oe: aianly. ne Be 3,884; Benson, OC., 
e 


23 Debs. 15. 431, 
Bao de: eat 


191 


s. Dem, 308,106; tep., gif" a 
mine ee * Bra 799; Harding, Ri 
res.), Cox fel a : ar 
727,162; Watkins, Proh:, 5,142; Debs, Soc. 20,243 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3, 91. 
1920 (U, S. Sen), Dem!, 589, 408: Re 711, 1,161; 
1924" Gee cea ares i 486; tab 
Tr 0) . vi Bea. 
Bra. tee, ee {Pros 84,160; ais, Proh., 
1,418; Johns, 909; Wallace Comm! 


Land., 259. 
1g (Pros ) “Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., 
2,562; Thomas, Soc.,’ 3,739; Reynolds, - “Soe. : 


1932 aus 8. Sen.) Clark, Dem., 1,017, 046; Kiel 
Ae) 
1932 (Gov Park, Dem., 968,551; Winter, . 


ce 10,921, 


Sen. ')Truman, Bem. 787 eae Patte 


1934 8 
Rep., 524,954; Soc., 9, 


_ MONTANA, | 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 19323 
1936. i982. 


1936. 


Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- CounTiIgs. | Roose- Lan- 
7 velt, don, velt, er, velt, den, Bt a me Ni , 
Dem. _ Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Dem. _ 
Meagher... 526 
Mineral... .. 529 
Missoula. ... 7,863 
ala i 2,082 
Park. F 2,968 
Petroleum... 533 
] Phillips... .. 2,596 
; Pondera.. 2,213 
Powder Riv 739 
Powell. ..... 2,035 
Prairie. ..... 877 
Ravalli..... 2,824 
- Richland... - 2,516 
Rosebud. ... 1,624 
Roosevelt... 2,460 
| | Sanders & eee 1,765 
78||Sheridan.... 2,503 
2)| Silver Bow. . 15,973 
| Stillwater. . . 1,292 
Sweet Grass . 766 
1,879 
2,102 
170 
5,866 
1,037 
790 
Yellowstone. 8,582 


Total 


61,606| 127,286) 


President (1932)—Foster, Communist, 1,775; Harvey, Liberty, 1,449: Thomas, Soc., 7,891. 
Montana voters in 1926 cast a majority in favor of the repeal of the State Prohibition Act. 
In 1928 State enforcement of Prohibition again lost—for, 68,431, against, 80,619. 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA. 


1892 ders Cleveland, Dem.. 17,581; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, a 
Rep, 18,851: Weaver. People’s, 7,334; Bidwell. 66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,5! 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 7,372; Harding, Re 
1896 Pibrexie Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 109,430; Christensen, F.. ab 
42,537; McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Levering, Proh., | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., "74, ee 
at 4 Progs., 61,105; Davis, Dem., 
(Pres.), i Pag Dem,. 37, = Tap any Rep., Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 
me oe Woolley, Proh., "298; 1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 113,300; Smith., 7: 578 
aigh Parker, none 1,773; Roosevelt, Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com., 56 
7 34, 32; Swallow, Prob. 355: Debs, Soc., | 1930 (U.S. Sen.)’ Walsh, Dem., 106,27 4 


Rep., 66,729. i. 
om, jae ryan, Dem., 29,326; oat Rep., | 1932 (Gov.) Erickson, Dem., 104,949; Harelbaker 
oe 3; Cl ait Proh., 827; Debs, ‘Soc -» D,S00- Hee 101,105; Soc., 6,317; Com., 2,008; Liberty, 


1912" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.; 27,941; Taft, Rep. 
~ + 18,592; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456: Debs, Soc.. 1032 we. S. Sen.) Wheeler, Dem., 142,823; be 
a] 10,885. . , 58,519; Soc., 1,381. 


i YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: & 
2 A world a, of pees and girls. Head-| Christian Associations in the United States 
uarters, Genev: d. Its purpose is to | 407,000. There are 1,016 local Young ~ 
- advance’ oe » physical soci social, intellectual, oo and | Christian Associations in city, town, rural 
_ spiritual ot erent women and to be =n student communities. i 

agency ie poo in local communities, in Officers of the National Board are: 
national life and i international r “arene Mrs. Frederic . Paist, Wayne, Fees 
In 50 countries there are Y. W. C. A =o 8 oun President. Mrs. Robert E. Speer, New York, 


with the World’s Council of os X. 7 

_ Geneva, Sibert es With a number of these the | Conn.; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Samue! 
: nS W. C. A.’s of the ee States cooperate through | land, Hartford, Conn.; Third’ Vice-President, 
terial, lending John R. McCune, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chairman 

Executive Comets, Miss Margaret 

Plainfield, N. Secretary, Mrs. William 

Hayes, Gennes, Conn.; Treasurer, Miss ! 
Van Arsdale, New York, = a Assistant Trea 

Mrs. Howard G. Myers, N. Y. City; Gener: 
tary, Miss Anna V. Rice; Associate General 

, Miss Emma P. Hirth 


A. is 2 rue eGR Colladon, Geney. 
Neesaniwe C. M. van Asch van he 
resident and Miss Ruth Woodsmall, the 


eee National Board budgeted for the fiscal 
ding Dec. 31, 1936, gross expenditures 
221.45 ,459 of den $126, 764 was for fore nD Wi 


+t Young Women’s Christian T Aaeletion 
rganized in Boston in 


an 


8; As 
v: Its executive body is the National Board and the 
t 600 nm Avenue. Bolt ie 


as 

Pituned with tee Tespo: 
uniting and developing Y. 
World's and a setegrs 


Mexico, 


in “the work of the 
rorld’ 


Jey had program of the eae Board are 

Se and its budget supplied in part by the 

} epee jations. The 1 ative Bady for the 
organization is the biennial convention made 

resentatives of local Y. W. C. A.’s. 

935, the Se eae of the Young Women’s 


gross income from income-product a: 
sources $527,459; from appropriations, $ 
and the amount to be raised from contributions 
uota payments from local Association s 
$400 000. Total contributions for Nationa’ 
cokers budget in 1935 were $378,452, 


NEBRASKA. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 


1936. 1932. ; 932 
CounrTiEs. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoovy- COUNTIES. Lan- | Roose- Higoy= 
% yelt, don, velt, er, don- | velt, 
Den. Rep. Dem. Rep. Den. Bape 
4,094 5,611 Johnson..... 
4,053 Kearney. ... 1,214 2,367 
2 338 Kelth. . o05).. 1,094 2,009 
357 Keya Paha. . 830 645 
431 Kimball..... 842 1,268 > 
4,360 EO Raises 2,949 5,2) 
2,688 Lancaster... 20,902 18,190 
2,098 Lincoln..... 6,742] / 3,857 6,047 
1,565 0) 24) tree 456 410 564 
5,872 OUD 2. eee 335 438 389 
3,734 Mer herson 250 326 367 
4,456 Madison 6,044 5,149 7,366 
5,155 Merrick 2,401 2,367 88 
4,981 Morrill...... 1,999 1, 2,008 
1,408 8|| Nance. ..0.. 2,012 1,770 2,479 
2,912 1,754||Nemaha.... 3,459 2,720 3,593 
3,068 2,778 2,317 3,420 
3,878 4,173 4,399 4,752 
,076 2,297 2,074 2,641 
4,391 1,584 861 1,669 
844 2,587 1,884 2,589 
3,044 2,016 2,980 
2,457 6,249 2,850 6,691 
4,513 2,519. 2,256 2,939 
1,093 44. ,078 3,479 
2,953 5,813 3,908 5,383 
7,247 710 944 810 
59,347 5,480 2,637 5,831 
13 TDY 3,030 1,569 3,112 
3,655 2,178||Saunders. .. . 5,514 3,773 6,134 
2,633 1,404/|Scotts Bluff... 5,768 4,051 4,792 
2,188 1,353||Seward..... 3,866 3,123 4,208 
3,303 2,087||Sheridan. ... 2,428 1,907 2,945 
7,036 4,315||Sherman. 2,701 1,294 2,670 
1,204 768||Sioux....... 956 674 1,006 
7 622||Stanton..... 1,917 1,169 2,302 4 
1,263 477||Thayer..... 3,418 2,628 3,841 s- 
251/|Thomas..... 5 37 366 437 
2,832 817||Thurston.... 2,676 1,195 3,273 ¥ 
6,266 3,743}|Valley ....-. 1,960 2,033 2,400 
2,969 2,003)| Washingt’n 3,426 2,263 3,709 
48 1,272])Wayne...... 2,322 2,149 2,608 
96 506|| Webster 2,408 1,912 2,632 
1,772 1,168|| Wheeler 484 358 
rye! eh Merk a. 3,741 4,554 3,920 
3,409 734|| Totals....| 347,454) 247,731] 359,082] 2 
4,819 2,453 Oars, 


or President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 12,847 2 
_ President (1932) Thomas, Soc., 9, 876. ae ‘ 


ui eee VOTE OF NEBRASKA. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hay Rep. 1908. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; T 

_ 31,916; Cooper, - Greenback, 2,320; Smith, ae 126,997; Chafin, Proh., 5,179; Debs, aon” 35 

4 1,599. 1912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 109, 008 Taft, 

ba (Pres). Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, Rep. 54,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72.614; Debs, Soc., ‘10, yee. 
* 34,979; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, 'Proh., + | 1016. (Pres. Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rep. 

anly, Proh., 2, 

p ue ‘Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, Rep., 1920 (Pres.), nk: Bea So Tie . 
_76, aed St. John, Erop., £ 399. ates 247,498; Watkins, Proh.; 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,600. ~ 

1888 fay isk, = enn. 9,429, arrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 218/585; Davis, Dem. 

Rep., 108, 8 TO Streeter, U: 137.2 289; LaFollette, Progs., 106,701; Faris; Proh, 


“Cleveland, Dem., 24,943: Harrison, ? 
<a 7.227; Weaver, People’s, 83,134; Bidwell, ith Gate Po Rs Ta eee ee ee 
1930 (U. S. Sen.) Norris, Rep., 247, 118; B 

eed Rene Neal) Dem Paes: | _ Dem. 172,708; Mrs. Craig,’ Ind’, 14,884. 0 
ieKinle: 103, O64: Levering, Proi., 21040. | 1934 (U.S, Sen.) Burke, Dem., 96,08 "ons! ye 
Meas feces, hs ALS MOUSE ABR: | he” (cor Cackten one 
1 oolley, Proh., } Debs, Soe. 4 (Gov.) Cockran, Dem., 284, aah Griswold, 
4 Parker, Dem., 3.921; Roosevelt, Re’ Rep., 266,707; M 

ass Byallow, Prob.’ 6.423; Debs Boo Tai | TGP eggg OU} Madison, Ind., 4,630; Schenfelk, 


Be 
4 JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund on June 30, 1935, ) reorganized in 1928. It has a self- 2 

completed the eighth year under its reorganization. | of trustees a self-perpetuating board 

‘he year’s activities included: (1) Experimental Bawin F R. Embree, President; Margaret 8. Simon, : 
rural schools, especially in the South, with | Secretary, D: A. Elvidge, Comptroller. 1 

w of improving rural education and so improy- | Rosenwald, | C: BE ee Board 9, “Fraseds 


rural life itself. (2) Assistance in the organ- | Which includes D Alexander, 
ation and publication of reports on clinics, hos- Charles & 8, arles er ce MM. jg ect 


als, health insurance, and other means of dis-| Rosenwald, Frank Alfr 
ek the medical services at cost to the grant body Stern, a + Ssbsra pis he a, 
race and Julius Rosenwald provided that capi 
€ and particular activity in this racial field | as income may be ’ 
diimcrevinn Kn Shae it mabe and conditions | of the SEIBER chat Aa y ne As ey 


capital and. income, must be Set within 28 y 


Fund, ire ppereted in 1917, in IMlinois, was | of his death, which occurred January 6, 1932, 


NEVADA. — oe 

(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1932, 1936. 

Roos., | Hoover, 
Dem. Rep. 


Counties. Roos., { Landon, 
Dem. Rep. 


Mineral. 


as. 
White Pine. | 2, ‘308: "876 2.178 L3él an 
Total..../31,938 |11,882 | 28,756 | 12,674 


05 
ile <i 3 "983 461 


; PAST VOTE OF NEVADA. + <> 


bah (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep. 10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. a? 


< 1912 (Pres.), Wils B 
"1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfeld, Rep.,| | Roosevelt Wilson, 1 Dem. 7.986; Tatt, Rep. 3,196; : 


fo ,878. 916 (Pres.), Wils D ) 
-:1884 re, Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 12,127; Hanly, Peake Bae: 17.276; “Hughes, Rep. i 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 192u Bae ), Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 
188 Pres.) g clceoland Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 108 *”2 Debs, Soc... 1,864. iG 
xe) (Pres.), Coolid Re B 
ee a, ire), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., Progs., 9, Feo: Day i Dome Bat oo LaFollette, 


0: 
> Weaver, People’s, 7,264; Bidwell, Proh., 89. | 1928 (Pres.) Hoov tee: ees 
. 1898, i hres Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), 14 3,090. Beers OO Ee Dem, © 


: McKinley, Rep., 1.938. 1932°(U. S. Sen.) McC D “% 
& 196 gee .), Bryan, Dem.., 6,347; McKinley, Rep. | yen 7 ) MeCeros, Ores eee Oddie 3 
(U. S. Sen.) Pittman, Dem., 5 ‘, 
1904 pbee oe 'o Ps ape 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 198 ae gt Ind., Bete piles Malo 
6, c. OV. irman, Dem., 23,088; i 
908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft. Rep., 14,778. sept % 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
am 1936. 2. 1936. 1932, 


COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Hoov- COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Hooy- 
velt, don, er, elt, don, 
Dem. Rep. Rep. em. Rep. 


5,150 x Merrjmack. . 13,645} 14,456] 13,986 
2,769 s 2'873||Rockingh’m. 12,207 14,902 
6,322 2 7,904 5,662||Strafford. ... 11,005 1 0 
8,737 y 5 oa Sullivan..... 5,113 5,347 


~ Grafton...//} 81520] 11/336 81342 
a ‘Hill’boro’gh - 34,992 23,293! 23,30: 32,458 otal.....°. 108,460} 104,642 


President (1936)—-Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, le el 193. 
President (1932)—-Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 264. 


4 PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ery Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, Soc., Aon 
1872 ai iss; O'Gonor, Lab. Ref., 100; ' Black, | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, D: ., 33, 905; Reosersie Ri . 
34 180; Swallow, Pr 


Bro a: 
_ 1876 (pres. ), Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres. de Bryan, 
41,540. ; Chafin, 


53,1 

1880" (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, | 1912 fore} Wilson, “aeri soo, 1 209 
28; Dow, 32,927; goes he Prog., 17,794: Debs, Soc. 
‘ ae. ae Soe Weaver, Greenback, 5 ie) G Wilson, Dein. Baek High 

‘ ‘Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., «725: 'y, Proh., nson, 
“Epes Y {. John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Greenback, ex .), Cox, Dem., 02 602; Harding, 
1see ay Di 43,456; Harrison. 1928" er eee amg: Bore 98.575; Davis, 
Clevelan: em. a 

ni 57,201; LaFollette, Progs., 8,993. 

ag a8 Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United 1938 ‘Piet j etooves, Hep, 1 is so: smith, Den 

en” land, Dem., 42,081; Harrison, omas, C., ‘08’ i m 
wih cere, People’s, 293; Bidwell, 1930 (U. 8, Sen.) Keyes, Rep., 72,225; auonne 


Proh., 97. 
6 Pres.) ), Bry: Dem. and People’s Nei de nea fen.) Brown, Dem., 98 766; 
pa th Aa Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; McKin- 


Rep 
Be 5 Rep., 57,444; Levering, Pro 825. ee vere ) Brldges FED 89,481; aula 
: aay (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep., 7,019; Soc., 278. 


GREAT SALT LAKE IS SATURATED. fe 
Lak grad | Purton, water resources engineer for the Un 
ote ae oe th ea oa ty te States Geological Survey, and thus probably 
years, approaching the he inland sea | Teduced the salt content to 27 or 26 per cent 
cording to engineers, but fears that the In saying that fears Salt Lake was “ 
; Be ‘drying up’’ are groundless. were groundless, Purton declared a study 
‘With its present salt content nearly 28 per cent, | recordings revealed that the lake ebbed and 
; the great body of brine is eSB core ee aver the years with the great cycles of drought and 
, unl es: Tea cannot | rain 
Br core ance solution tenis means additional Bathers consider the great inland sea’s deetin 
nelahe al te ane iotee 2 fet low | Moran Saiy hla eae, ne 
iS i ow 0) a 
rae e levels November, 1935. peel nfl agente And Utah residents, _dnelined _ 
salt content was 28. Rains point to the lake and say, ie havi 
lake fo minus 1.8 feet, reports A. B. ert saltiest body of water in the wor! 


EW J ERSE' 
(Presidential yote, 1936, 1932, ee 
1936. 


Lan- ose- oose- 
Roos -| Hoover, velt, 
Dank Rep. Dem, 


CounriES. 


oe ae aa 74 86,300 55,856 48,825 
_OLLSES TRIN ae ea a 8.5 i ; ; 
ee eee Mpa SASK. 06 | 20,492 | 16,66 12/371 


6,86 
70,813 67,512 51,357 
12,476 9,277 10,636 14,992 


Total. 1,083,549| 775,684 | 806,630 | 42,998 | 616,517 | 926,050 


- S ciaont (1936)—Thomasg, Soc., 3,895; Lemke, Union, 9,405; Browder, Communist, 1,590. 
President (1932)—Reynolds, Soe. Lab.. 1,062; Upshaw, Proh., 774; Foster, Com.. 3.915. 
Voters in 1932 Tepealed the state prohibition enforcement law——for repeal, 1,012,526; against, 223.855. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY. 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 122, Soe a x 269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10,462 
*  Rep., 120.555; Weaver, Greenback, 1920, (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 127, Tee "Blaine, 611,670; Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc. 
Races 123, ee St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, 27,317; Christensen. F.-Lab., 2.173. 
456. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., ‘676. 277; Davis, Dem., 
151,508; Harrison. 298,043; LaFollette, Progs., 109.028; Faris, Proh.. 
(933. 1.660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soe.-Lab., 358. 
em., 171 ,066; Harrison, | 1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 926,050; Smith, Dem., _ 
156-10 Bidwell tees 8,133. 616,517; Thomas, Soc., 4,897; Foster, Com., | 
¢ Ry 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. eS 500. 
133,695; | 6,378; | 1930 (U. 3 Bi) Morrow, Rep., 601,497; Simpson, 
rhea Rep., 221 Nav; ape Proh., 5,617, Dem., 1,007; Proh., 18,903: Soc., 4,519; Soc. 
ey (Pri Bryan "Dem 164,879; MeKihley. Lab., "670; Com., $ Ap 
231 sae Woolley, Pres 7,190: Debs, Soc., | 1931 (Goy.). Moore, Dem., 735,504; Baird, Rep., 
505,451; Halsey, Ind., 13,474; Proh., 8,101; Be: 
“res, Parker, Dem., 164,367; . Roosevelt 5,247; Soc. Lab, 1,553; Com.’ 1,753:" Taxp., 951. 
245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., | 1932 (U. S. Sen.) Barbour, Rep., 741,734; Stewart, 
Dem., 725,511; Soe., 19,060; Soc. Lab., 1,601; 
By, ay. Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep., Proh. 2,966; Com., 2,256. 
,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934: Debs, Soc., 10,253. | 1934 (U. Ss. Sen.) Moore, Dem., 785,971; Kean, 
‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Taft, Rep., Rep., 545,483; Soc., 
88,834; Roosevelt, Prog., | 145,409; Debs, Soc., | 1934 MGov> Hoffman, Rep., 686,440; Dill, Dem., 
15, 674,096; Soc., 8,787; Com., 2,874; ‘Proh., 1,508; 
Pa 1916 "'(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep., Soe. Lab., 1,064. 


NEW MEXICO. ’ ‘A 
Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936. 1932. 


— 


1936. 


1932. 


Roos., 


| Landon, Hoover, | Roos., COUNTIES. Roos., | Landon, | Hoover, Roos, 
Dem. | Rep. Rep. Dem. ' Dem. Rep. Rep. De 


hate State 5 1,329 
F aes Quay... 7.21) 3; 847 
Rio ‘Arriba 4,100 
Roosevelt. 2, 670! |. 
Sandoval... 1,799° 
San Juan... ,338 
San Miguel. 4,702 
6 4,968 
neg tee 950 
2,528 
he Chas 2,920 2,4 
1,836 18 
Seco 1,621 1,173 
941 3,263 
‘otal. ..... 61,710 54,217 95,089 
f 44,128 


sident (1936)— 
President (1932)—Soe., 1,776; Com., 135; Lib., 389. 


pane VOTE oF NEW MEXICO. 


48,542; LaFollette, Progs., 9,543. seh | 
1928' (Pres.) Hooyer, Rep. 69,645; em. 
‘Rep. SS 48,211; Foster, Com ey Suite, bic 


1 

. 1,999, 1934 8. Sen. Cut thi 
bp. a UE Age ae ‘uttin: , Rep., 76,228; “Onaver, 
Le fGov) Tingley.’ Dem., 78,390; Miller, Re 


: NEW YORK eniveSRrsbee, 1936. 
7] Roos’ He, | Roos'lt, )Landon, Roos'lt, | Roos T 
Dem.’ | Am. L. | Rep. Counties. Dem." | ‘Am: 1.| “Rep.” 
Oswego. . 
Otsego . 
Putnam. 


4|/Rensselaer. 
Rockland 


60)|Washington 
| hie Be 


Outside N. Y. C 
BPone. SSS > 
27||Kings... Ag Y 119; 098 
j 30, 2 36,857| | 
16,176| 162,797 
2,194 


Total Whole State. ./3,018,298] 274,924/2, 180, ‘aie 
Roosevelt's total—3. 203, 222; Thomas, Soc. 86,897; Browder, Com., 36, 609; Lemke, Union, 1,475. _ 


NEW YORK Lat ene sel cd 1932. 
aE — It, | Hoover, | Thomas, 
Dem Rep. Soc. 


Counties. 


Orange ; 
~ Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10, 339; Foster, Com., 27,956. 
REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY BY SEX, 1924-1936. 
1932. 1932. 1934 


<= peeEROUEn: 


263,864 
be 


‘otal. . 39,653] 55,9 46,43 51,303] 63,624) 65,999) 57,157 646 a2 
alles 1,020/821|1,015,903|1,442,990)1,429, :000]1,243,677|1, 224, 083 pay 67 
= = i “Bi8it = = "347, 484 527,093 1093| '895,814| '895,389 "733,683 683 743,786 786}1, 224 572 


888  —=—sEElection Returns—New ° 


NEW YORK erry Tyee 
NEW YORK. 
x Tonaev-; Landon, | Roosev., Roosev., Landon, ] Roosev. silt 
A. _ Dem. Rep. Am. L. || A.D. Dem. Rep. Am. L. 
4 15,977 3,870 1,905 || 9... 29,834 | 11,296 | 2,130 
et 15,465 | 2978 | 1,431 ||10...| 17,269 | 14,083 | 1,745 
-3.'| 18'760 | 6,067 | 1,002 |{11...| 26,160 | 9,959 | 1,726 
fe 11,700 "178 |}12 2/261 | 9,559 |. 1,287 
| 19758 | 4,485 520 ||13...| 18/028 | 6,943 93 
ae iG. 2/565 | 2.993 | 3,463 ||14...| 20,948 | 8,837 861 fae 
“ee 29’562 | 13'302 | 1805 ||15...| 171085 | 21/494 | 1,041 |/23.::| 50,534 | 16,852 
== 8i.. | 15,709 | 2845 | 2,653 16..| 18,697 | 6,977 940 ||. 
) Tot. .| 480,277 1174,299 | 36,857 
L > 
BRONX. : 
 “7T...) 25,176 | 6,770 | 1,766 || 3...| 23,159) 3,700 | 4,233 || 5...) 25,919 | 2,971 | 7,736 
— -2.:} 67,055 | 14,342 | 12/416 || 4...) 20,588 | 3,525 4745 || 6...| 84,842 | 27,582 | 18,664 
¥ Tot. .| 355,103 | 93,151 | 64,522 
f KINGS 
13,277 | 7,202 889 || 9...) 52,979 | 27,207 | 6,543 ||17...| 17,275 |. 8,637 | _1,707 
81.961 | 24287 | 21,370 ||10...| 16,871 | 10,467 855 |}18...| 58.428 |°15,033 | 19,294 
12/548 | 3,103 548 |l11...| 24,622 | 11,844] 2,367 |/19...| 12,540 | 2.588 | 2,551 
16,355 | 3,077 | 3,866 ||12 22/311 | 10,513 | 1,595 ||20 22/166 | 10,497 | 1,682 } 
; 17,074 | 8,312 | 1,030 ||13 12/096 "45 1562 |/21 42'086.| 24,005 | 5,830 
tg 6, 3/379 | 4,936 ||14...] 14,372 1982 | 3,763 ||22...| 32)189 | 10,361 | 8,761 
18.063 | 6,139 749 ||15...| 15,240 | 3,709 432 |/23.._| 13,986 | 21452 | 5,918 
Par 13/983 | 3,402 592 ||16...| 72,531 | 12,179 | 22,256 | 
we : Tot. .| 619,210 |212,852 |119,096 
aay QUEENS. - 
T...| 42,800 | 12,608 | 2,355 |) 3...) 56,233 | 25,403) 3,176 || 5...| 51,584 | 27,480 | 3,134 
 2...| 44033 | 17:169 | 2,581 || 4:-:] 80,501 | 58.454 | 3,853 || 6...| 28,726 1,077 
Raps ot 
San Tot..| 303,877 1162,979 | 16,176 
ae RICHMOND. / 


1,070 i] Dee 


.| 22,249 | 10,863 1,124 | 
‘ q | | | ll Tor... ie 44,035 32,852 ai 2,194 

al City— Roosevelt eee ‘a 2,041,357 (1,802,512 238,845); Landon, mas, 
y pees 39,528; Browder (Com.), 31,987. ‘ = Me open: 603 ta 


NEW YORK CITY—GOVERNOR, 1936 
NEW YORK. 


neuaian, Bley: Lehman, Lehman, Blensiey, Lehman, Lehman, | Bleak! , 
D Rep. ‘| Am. L.’||A.D.| Dem. | Rep. || Am. L.’||A.D.| Dem. en eo 


12,837 | 2,040 |!17...| 17,80 
15,345 1,644 bl Bane Lass 


5,773 1,807 || 9...) 28,180 
--| 15,725 


16 
1,783 , mee +927 403 

27°703 | 14, ee 1,727 |/15...| 16,091 | 22,198 991 : itn 

14,673 | 3,614 2;568 ||16. . | 15,981 9,395 862 a 48,625 | 23,340 | 3,980 


Tot. .' 432,298 [215,174 | 34,975 ies 


BRONX. 
“21,140 | 11,525) 1,636 -..| 18,864] 4,973) 4,696 || 7 W19F | 75 
60, 504 | 20/245 Li i] ga'g93 | 3¢741 | 7/57 : 208 | (6.644 = 
21/219 | 5,391 | 69,832 | 41:750 15307 fy ae ae senbl6 | eee 12,684 
Tot..| 308,300 [136,439 | 62,688. 


(FID 
11,493 5.728 867 ||. 9...| 42,780 | 36,774] 6,009 )|17...] 15,337) 10,21 soe 
956 sak 9 777 li] 54/382 1213 646 


10,03 681 |!15...| 11/899 | 6/808 394 ||23_.- eps 
5/800 533 |/16...| 68'703 | 15563 | 21.889 23...|_ 18,395 | 2801 | 5,912 
Tot. .| 546,098 1278,838 1116,539. 


QUEENS. e 
“35, = 18,986 3...) 40,492 | 35, 372 | 2955 |S 062 
| 34,863 | 26,457 Aes K 66,200 | 71,771 | 3/506 || 6... 33601 ete aes 


Tot.. 


247,046 |215,793 | 14,906 


RICHMOND. 
971 I aa 19,757 | 13,042 iz 1,035 | 


o| 18,816 | 14,801 ‘= Vem . 
ys Tot..| 38,573 | 27,843. 
ty eeehman, a 303, 429 (1,572,315 + 231,114); Bleakley, 874,087; Laidler (Soc.), 47,053 


a Election RRO Nae York State. 
y é 
! NEW YORK STATE—GOVERNOR, 1936, 
1“ Lehman, Ly ae pees Fanaa. ig Pa 5a oe 
‘ Counties. Dem. 2: Rep. Counties. Dem. m. L. 
53,951/,Oswego.............. 10,728 94| 22,329 
peaaOEBERU . scise ees hc gas 7,930 37 15,825 
38,252; Putnam. 3,883 105 6,4 
20,995! |Rensselaer. 28,066 378} 37,993 
20,017|/Rockland. . 14,253 326 16,660 
Oe PR iB ovo 5,728 
i 13,382 140 9,944 
13,427||Schenectady...._..- 28,582 682} 28,604" 
11,17 \Schoharie Soe tee 4, B28 te couse A 
12,867||Schuyler......._- ap4', 2,584 14 4,592 
LD, G201®eneca... 1... 057...) 4,467 43 7,652 
saben Steuben. . ante eae 14,658 330 24,518 
107) SRE Be PEE 4” 21,166 451 49,853 
167, 580 Sullivan 8,900 249 10,199 
" 3|/Tioga. . . 4,315 50 8, 
it rst Tompkin: 7,291 6 12,542 
14,259||Ulster 17,906 319) 25,1 
13,347||Warren..... 6,648 1 12,670 
9,067||Washington.......... 7,310 53 15,020 
Osa AGUS. so cence : 7,149 65 17,407 
17,076 Westahester. P sisree aa 97,993 3,306| 155,089 
24,433 IWS, poming pe eis Wake 4,182 14; 10,261 
SMBH MERE. Nb ay eee’ ‘2,247 49 6,703 
13'2969| 
13,380) Outside N. Y. C . 1,136,068 31,978'1,576,017 
95,321 Brony See eR et 308,300} 62,688} 136,439 
IA GGSIIRingS. .. woes es } 546,098} 116,539] 278,838 
100,949) |New Pork: 432,298} 34,975) 215,174 
31,764||Queens. .. . . 247,046 14,906] 215,793 
49.941| | Richmond -.-.| 88,573} 2,006] 27,848 
= 929) Total N. ¥.C...... 1,572,315] 231,114] 874,087 


10,452 Total N. Y. State... |2,708, 383| 268,092 450,104 
"Lehman's total vote, 2,970,595; Laidler, Soc., 96,233; Minor, Com., 40, 406. 


NEW YORK STATE—GOVERNOR, 1934. 


hhman,| Moses, Lehman,| Moses, Lehman,} Moses, 
Counties. on Rep. Counties Den. Rep. Counties. Dem. Rep. 
31,615|\Jefferson..... 11,163 15,511)|/St. Lawrence. 11,246 17,651 
Kings Saratoga. 10,992} 12,88 
eed 0| Schenectady . 22'691| 19/66 
Schoharie .... 4,132 4,511 
8||Schuyler. . 2 1,996 3,068 
Seneca. 4,214 5,152 
120||Steuben 11,084 16,458 
1||Suffolk. 26,134 31,678 
Sullivan...... 7,8 6,810 
90}|Tioga........ 3,293 5,447 
Tompkins. ... 5,072 7,073 
. Ulstete: +... 8 15,856] 17,604 
5||Warren...... 6,612 8,985 
Washington. .. 6,533} 10,893 
Wayne....... 5,395] 105001 
Westchester. . 89,399 73,464 
‘4 Wyoming 3,4 6 
4 Yates 
> 
f. 
- 2 = 
/ PAST VOTE OF NEW YORK STATE Longue Gee 
y 31920 , Cox, Dem., arding, Kep.. 
1872 (Pres). ESB, ce at Bae aa re 7871 167, Watkins, Proh, "19,653; Debs, Soe, 
7 1876 (res), den, Dem., 521, 949; Hayes, Rep., 203, 201; Christensen, F.-La 18,413. 
489,207 =) Til Greenback, 1,987 se (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950, 796; Coolidge, Rep., 
k, Dem., 534, 511; >artela, 1,820,058; La Follette, Prog., 268, 510: la Follette, 
1880 (Pres. Peg eet es. Grootiback 12.373 Sor., wu ‘783; J obnson, Soe. Lab., 9,928; Foster, 
. Rep., orkers, 

' 1884 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 563,154: Blaine, 4 Gov.) Smith, Dem., 1,627,111; Roosevelt, 
‘ : 562,005; 5 St. John, Proh., 25,006; Butler, is “rh 1,518,552; Thomas, Soc., 99,854; Cannon, 
: er ot Cieveland, Dem., 635,965; 5: Harrison ht pei Farty, 7,813; ‘Passonloy 60 aii 
m : a j Fisk, Proh, 30,231 1928 Gires.) Hooyer, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 
a . 626; Cowdre: ey. U. Lab., ind ticket, 2,268. 2,080.8 3; Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, 
q i: 1893 ago Cleveland, Dem., 6 aot Harrison aes 4,211; Foster, Gom., 10,876. 

; pe Weaver, Feotie's 16,48; Bidwell | 1973” Went S88) Copeland, “Reis a 0eeers 
é 1896. ak he Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) Roush 03 ig: ; * 
, 551,513; Nat'l (Gold eo 16,086, 1930 (Gov) Rooseyelt, Dem., ae 770,342; Tuttle, 
Vie es ang ed a Rt ae ap 
n, em., 
: gs 013; Woolley, Proh., 22, O77: Debs, Soe., Reo “L812, 080: Waldman, Soc., 102,959; Vichert, 


Law Preserv., $3,452. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker. Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, . Dem., 2,532,905; Meaalte, 
Rep., , 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787; ar 1088 a Pee ge eee an’ BC" 145,283; Galvin, 


“(Pres tay i Srbscrt. 74,611. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, viek Kon) Copeland, Dem, same aes 
2 bres naan, Proh. <2-667) Dobe. Ne a4 Rep... 1,363,440; ‘Thomas, Sde., 194,052; 
. Rk posevelt, Pree: ” 390,021; ; Soc. | Chase, Law Presery., 16,769 \ 

. - 739.42 ; Hughes 1934 (Goy 2, aehman Dem., 2 2,201,729: 9; _Moses, 
1018 lls: eee ae Rep. : Rep., 3,838; Soléinon, Soc., 126,580; Varney, 
19.63 631; ‘Benson, Soc. Sh a Law Preserv., 20,449. ; 


. 


ee ee ee lO acai 


=. 


NEW YORK STATE—PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1928. be 


$e en Govern . 
} President. Governor. h President, Governor. ; 
Smith, | Hoover, | Roosevl., eg Smith, Hoover, pelaedbe Ottinger, 
Counties. Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. Counties. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Albany....- 62,380| 48,762] 63,096] 47,988 42,409 
Allegany... 3,491| 15,30 0. 14/412 73,333 
IBYONX. 20.0 232,709] 98,590] 210,057} 115,164 16,911 
Broome..... 9,56 39,86 21,29 36,72 34,891 
Cattaraugus. 10,229 22,135 11,26 20,433 Wol 
Cayuga..... 11,787} 20,202} 12,563] 19,068 6 
_ Chautauqua.| 13,223] 38,220} 15,128) 35,183 15,992 
hemung 12,189 25,02' 13,609 23,139 4,076 
Chenango 98) 36,999 
Sunton, 8 977 32.057 
Columbia : 
a oe at 
elaware x 
Dutchess Saratoga....| 12/247] 19/183] 12,539] 18,367 
UENO. Joys.) ooa: Schenectady. 21,277| 29,428) 22,734) 27,641 
-.- WSSCX... .. 24. Schoharie... 926 6,906 3,731 6,030 
Franklin Schuyler... . 1,731 4,749 2,159 4,674 
Fulton...... Seneca...... 3,873 7,911 4,336 7,332 
Genesee..... Steuben. 10,699] 28,028] 12,022} 26,298 
_ -Greene..... Suffolk...... 19,497} 41,199 ,434| 38,079 
- Hamilton... Sullivan 6,207| 10,331 6,869 9,17: 
: eee at Tioga. . 779 96 3,471 8,826 
seep sen-: Tompkins 5,114 14,471 6,070 13,128 
Bin Ulster...... 14,200} 25,41 15,891} 22,996 
. ee 1 4,351 6,402 || Warren. . 6,793} 11,697 10: 0,54 
r Eivingstoa 5,545} 11,632 6,049] 115020|| Washington. 7,221| 15,499 7,463} 14,707 
Madison. . 5,217 14,333 5,958 13,119|| Wayne..... 5,33! 18,187 6,224 16,849 
- Monroe.. 73,759} 99,803] 79,410) 93,725|| Westchester. 80,926} 109,939] 91,975) 98,031 
i Montgomery 9,845} 15,257] 11,173] 13,639|| Wyoming 3,99) 10,830 4,489 9,927 
Nassau. 40,079] 71,01 5,036] 64,924||Yates...... 9 7,386 2,418 6,607 
New York.. 317,227] 186,396} 316,385] 185,490 7 ——__—_ ]| —____—__. 
Niagara.. 16,881 33,229 18,277 31,295 Total... 2,089,863|2,193,344/2,130,194/2,104,630 


; fereidene = Thomas, Soc., 107, Grebe Reynolds, Soc.-Lab., 4,206; Foster, Workers, 10,884. 


siege (1932,—Reynolds, Soe. Lab., 6,607: gs Communist, 24.214. 


The Registration in the state (including N. 
4.038, 1 
216, 


s 

ar “Tn. 1936, aac were 5,151 election districts in the State outside New York City, 
0 

- The registration, #4 as (1932 


Erle (Buffalo) 
Oneida (Utica), 
; povestohester, 283,630 (245, 589). 


(323,248) ; 


; City) ed 
8,887 a (1925) 3,503,880; (1926) 3,621,036; tiga?) 3 3 Bed 040; 
ae 4; (1931) 4, 169, 695; (1932) 5,350,822; (1933) 5,215,627; 


¢ Governor—Walaman, Soc., 101 
fey N. Y. CITY—PRESIDENT, 1932. 
Pee MANHATTAN. 
: ALD. Roosevelt Hoover, | Thomas, AD. Roosevelt; Hoover, | Thomas, || A.D Roosevelt| Hoover, |Thomas, 
| ag Dem. Rep. Soe. « Dem. Rep. c --| Dem. Rep. Soe. 
2,492 664 19,143 11,992 1,939 |17...| 17,298 2,721 410 
2,164 364 12,580 11,174 te p 5,133 672 
4,675 902 19,301 ,848 7,195 487 
1,118 359 19,656 7,136 2,850 415. 
3,326 363 2,527 6,489 9,321 801 
3,887 1,053 17,38. ,092 4,375 7,857 1,072 
1,798 1,710 12,855 16,742 -| 34,095 | 14,124 3) 118 
12, 655 2) 582 1,120 16,556 8 [$$ |_| ——<—— 
Tot. | 378,077 |157,014 23,946 
BRONX. 
- 21,872 5,868 1,172 || 4.. 16,435 3,065 2,093 || 7...) 20,941 | -3,731 2,811 
50, 1739 | 14.330 6,310 || 5.. 21,342 3,118 3,152 || 8...| 63,858 | 24,0: ‘i 
; ita 991 3,074 2,461 || 6.. 68,212 20/328 5,954 |\_—___—— Kesichatea’ Ri 
fh Tot. | 281,330 | 76,587 31,247 
} BROOKLYN. * 
als vis 5,553 686 || 9...) 43,193 21,407 3,379 17... 13,462 9,84 
43, 883 8,965 |110...| 14,223 8,728 821 |118.. 48,312 13398 8 198 
2,028 307 |\11...| 19/366 11,086 1,691 |19.. 1,816 2,135 698 
3,017 1,063 }12.. 19,689 8,165 1,072 20. . 18,959 9,246 997 
8,576 780 j13.. 11,502 1,903 505 |21.. 27,017 | 22,832 3,479 
amy) MEO 16) eS | GR) a aR) 78s | SM | Sa 
\15.. a » Bae 
2,317 268 |16.. 59,249 11,677 7,895 pS eBe C380 Seen 
Tot. | 514,172 |192,536 50,509 
QUEENS. 
35, 416 ie 490 1,666 || 3.. 44,505 19,582 2,554 5...) 44,468 5, 364 
35, 748 3,006 1330 || 4, 63, 439 50,634 3,855 || 6... 23, 664 rt 895 i 337 
Tot. | 244,740 |136,641 14,854 
‘ STATEN ISLAND. 
1...) 18,679 | 10,888 991 gage7 | aneve b> 3.000" |} —_—$_$__— | —_—__ 
+ ae 18, 178 10, 390 1,018 || Tot. | 36,857 21,278 | 2,009 a 1,455,176 - “[58a, 056 li22,665 565 


1921) 3,338,840; 1922 3,266, 242; 192. 
(1928) 4,885,276: (1929) 2.00 t [93 an 
(1934) 4,783,095; (1935) ” 960, 819: (1936) 


207,783 tt 


130,187 
178, ce 


and 3,799 in that City, 


in parenthesis) in populous counties was—Albany, 135, 
Ioannis (Rochester), 238,532 (207,732); Nassau, aa3 


37 Br Cor 566); Onondaga (Syracuse), 163, 559 (154, 138); Suffolk, 115, 040 (100; 202) 


¥ 


¥ 


a aio eee ee ae ee ee a 


Election Returns—New York City. 891 
. 
; , NEW YORK CITY—VOTE FOR MAYOR, 1897-1933. 
1897. 1901. 
Borouea, Van George, Low, } Sanial, || Sh Han- - A e 
Wyck, | Jeff. | Tracy, | Cits. Soc. ad, Low, ford, ork area: 
Dem. | Dem. Rep. | Union.| Lab. Dem. |Fusion.| Soe. D. | Soc. L. | Proh. 


Manhattan & Bronx} 143, ae 13,076] 55,834] 77,210]. 9,796]| 46,631] 162,298] 6. 409 4,323 617 
Brooklyn.......... 76,185 ,938| 37,611] 65,656 31503 88,858] 114,625] 2'692| 15638 eae 
EA ees aria 275] 1,096] 5,639} 5,876 921|} 13,679} 18,118 613 181 4 
Richmond......... 4,871 58 2,779} 2,798) 157 6,009} 6,772 120 71 72 
Total, City. ...| 233,997| 21,693] 101,863] 151,540] 14,467 265,177 296,813 9,834| 6,213] 1,264 
1903. 1905. 
BOROUGH. Me- Fur- |Hunter, Mc- Kin- 


_" Clellan,| Low, | man Soc. |McKee, || Clellan,| Ivins, |Hearst,| Lee, | neally 
j Dem. Fysion. Soc. D.| Lab. Proh. Dem. Rep. |M.O.L.| Soc. Soe. t 


Manhattan & Bronx| 188,681] 132,178] 11,318] 3,540 376)| 140,264} 64,280] 123,292] 7,466 24 


Brodklyn Bere eis cite 102,569] 101,251} 4,529] 1/411 396]| 68,788] 61,192] 84'835| 31387 
| Ere eee 17,074] 11/960 76 178 47|} 13,228] 7,213] 13,706 847 9. 
Richmond aes oe cee 6,458} 6,697 133 76 50 6,127} 4,499] 3,096 117 39 


Total, City... .| 314,782] 252,086 


137,184! 224,929 
1909. | 1913, 


BOROUGH. | Gay- Ban- |Hearst,| Cas- jHunter, Mit- ¢ Wal- Ray- 
nor, nard, Civ. sidy, Soe. ||McCall,}_chel, |Russell,} ters, | mond, 
Dem. |R.Fus.| AIL Soc. Lab. Dem. |Fusion.| Soc. | Soc. L.| Proh. 


Manhattan & Bronx! 134,075] 86,497) 87,155) 6,811 813}} 129,113] 178,224] 17,383 952 412 


mrpoklyn..i.s..... 91 "Soe 73,860) 49,040} 3,874 369|| 77,826] 137,074| 11,560 538, 587 
CO ea ae 17,570} 11,907} 15,186} 1,004 56|| 20,097] 34,279] 2/865 129 118 
Richmond......... 7,067} 5,040} 2,806 79 18 6,883) 8,604 249 28 96 

Total, City... .| 250,378! 177,304| 154,187| 11,168| _1,256|| 233,919] 358,181] 32,057| 1,647| 1,213 


BOROUGH. Ben- Mit- Hill- Cur- Pan- De Quinn, 
saa nett, chel, quit, || Hylan,} ran, ken, | Hunt, | Soc, | Hinds, 
em. 


Rep. |Fusion.| Soc. Dem. Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab.| Lab. Proh. 
113,728} 13,230] 66,748} 51,176|| 261,452] 124,253] 28,756 321 316 875 
-| 41,546} 5, 19,247 74|| 118/235} 34,919] 21,255 133 244 120 
260,143] 128,259| 29/580 395 346 390 


35,399| 5,916] 13,641| 13,477|| 87.676| 36,415| 2,741 88 123 11 

8,850} 1,968] 2,940] ~1,425]| 22/741] 9,000 275 71 20| 14 

Total, City {33.956 56,438| 155,497] 145,332|| 750,247| 332,846! 82,607! 1,005! 1,049! 1,013 

= 1 1925. 1929. : feiss 

BOROUGH, Walk- | Water-| Thom-| Bran- | Fish- || Walk-| La | Thom-) John- See 
. er, man, as, 0} er, er, G'rdia, as, pee | 

Dem. Rep. Soe. | Soc. L. | Progr. || Dem. Rep. Soe. | Soc. L 

Manhattan........ 247,079} 98,617| 9,842 388, 387|| 232,370 91, 944 37,316] 1,238} 1,121 

a a eae 131226) 39.615] 11,133 488 262|| 159,948 a 39,181] 1,577 845 

2 Brooklyn = eee 244, 9 en 16,809 591 528 ieee (432 133, 99 71,145 2,589 2,361 

207 


4 fr Ki Hilquit || O’Brien |La Guardia} MeKee | Solomon 

: a — a eee Bon Dem. Rep. Fus. Recov. Soc. 

. 72 2,299] 40,011|} 192,649] 203,479] 128,707} 10,525 

. ee #817630 18 566 $0121 68,980|| . 93,403] 151,669} 131,280] 141758 _ 
Cin 10, ane ar 358.945| 157,152} 73.431] 113:622|| 194/335} 331,920] 194,558] 26,941 — 
(i ea aria ae 176,070} 105,068} 61,648] 24,981|| 90,501 154,369| 141/206] 6,669 
Richmond... -)... 2.2... 30,517] 16,586] 6,782)  2,293|| 15,784 27,085| 18,212 953 
7 ee eee 249,8871| 586,672 868,522] 609,053] 59,846 


A recount, by court order, (1932) gave O'Brien, 1,054,324; Pounds, 443,020; McKee, 241,899; Hilquit, 251,- 
Minor (1933) Communist, 26,044 
ENROLLMENT IN NEW YORK CITY, 1935-1936. 


Democratic Republican : Socialist a Communist ; 

Males. | Fem. | (Total. | Males. Fem. Total. | Males; Fem. ; Total. |Males.; Fem.) Tot. 

j 3 $8,025 116) 91,041| 1,727] 1,561 “ 3,288) 1, 6 

see Re ae ee ee ee ee 
( ; 1 i 1973 

aieenst hy: te aa ars a 3S aud) 28 28,600 B19 a6 835 478 1.818 api 4 a2 

Total City... 1,546'393 1557830 rast 290/85 8,776| 6,382| 1,558, 5,607| 3,20 9,02 


enro i 1934- ay ee City Democrats, Beer Late n, 354,311; Bronx, 297,147; Brooklyn, 
wontge Tas i 135) eon tne ley Vee dated City, aaO aI we 

ae ftan, 96,417; Bronx, 33,540; Brooklyn, Biv 980; Queens, 65,663; Richmond, ; 
total, city, oe are ae 


ts, total, City, 19,299; Communists, 9,902. 


a > tee (<40y, eos eb 


{ 1936. 


WET PON ORE oe Ya PE aR a ga ae 
Election Returns—North Carolina. — 


NORTH CAROLINA. j 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 


10s eda 


1932. 
. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- CounTIEs. | Roose- Lan- | Roose- | Hooy- 
ans volt, don, velt, er, velt, don, velt, er, 
* * & Dem Rep. Dem Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
‘Alamance... 11,025 3,847 8,240 4,478]|Jones....... 1,563 188 1,449) 132 
-. Alexander... 3,262 451 953 1,952}\Lee......... 3,723 670 3,058 631 
Alleghany... 2,345 1,498 1,951 810||Lenoir...... 5,854 351 4,677 350 
_ <Anson...... 4,629 381 4,252 223||Lincoln..... 5,51 3,501 4,399 3,563 
PS TASHEs, 05.556 6 5,552 4,557 4,751 3,871)/|Macon...... 3,311 2,554 3,223 2,307 
Avery.....- 839 2,971 1,045 2,833||Madison 3,133 5,099 2,769 4,552 
Beaufort... . 6,133 964 5,552 839||Martin ..... 4,477 111 3,781 94 
E ertie...... 3,838 115 3,154 65||McDowell.. . 5,352 3,11 4,810 2,478 
Bladen...... 3,360 551 2,651 808]}Mecklenb’g.. 26,169 4,709 18,167 4,973 
Brunswick 2,710 1,625 2,24. 1,798]|Mitchell. ... 1,68 3,380 1,773 3,798 
Buncombe 23,646 470 18,241 ,745|| Montg’m’y. . 3,484 2,506 2,927 2,153 
Burke...... 7,454 5,506 5,866 4,823||Moore...... 4,466 2,481 4,287 2,459 
Cabarrus... . 12,297 2,825 8,465 3,444||Nash....... 8,682 517 7,472 532 
~ Caldwell. ... 6,80 3,421 479 3,750||New Hen’er . 7,379 1,306 6,030 1,430 
5 117 915 78||Nor’pton.... 3,785 109 3,243 147 
1,889 3,455) 1,765}|Onslow . 2,758 235, 2,615 253 
20 1,858 169}| Orange. 3,860 1,446 2,924 1,114 
6,387 446 5,817||Pamlico. ... 1,627 860 1,526 665 
2,182 4,263 2,590|| Pasquotank 3,226 324 2,946 328 
3,214 3,348 3,131}|Pender...... 2,379 333 1,993 270 
96 1,639 64|| Perquimans 970 161 1,280 225 
1,525 1,341 1,265]|Person...... 2,898 384 2,312 660. | 
2,116 8,016 1,904||Pitt. o..... 9,539 325 7,724 255 | 
1,214 5,098 730) | Polk. & 25k. 2,521 1,794 401 1,421 
453 4,375 466||Randolph. .. 8,090 6,927 7,345) 6,072 
1,024 5,012 931]|Richmond.. . 6,709 607 4,862 693 
128 1,759 69}| Robeson 10,280 732 7,860 783 
542 1,241 497||Rock’ham 11,366 2,522 7,795 2,896 
7,656 9,292 6,051||Rowan...... 12,808 4,306 9,782 4,464 
2,502 2,381 2,473||Rutherford. . 91 4,830 8,336 4,448 
1,546 4,674 1,173}|Sampson 5,937 4,948 4.911 4,127 
2,189 7,559 2,770||Scotland . 3,183 31 2,608 208 
266 5,872 248||Stanly...... 6,505 4,513 5,785 3,992 
5,256} 14,016 5,727||Stokes...... 4,384 3,259 721 2,577 
2 4,294 199}|Surry....... 8,833 76 ,490 11 
4,772} 12,890 5,164||Swain....... 2,619 2,084 2,412 1,893 
128 1,198 89}|Transylv’ia. . 2,845 2,001 2,523 1,671 
1,325 1,364 1,183||Tyrrell..... 1,049 304 873 258 
185 3,808) 21 nion 7,480 601 6,103 710 
116 2,510 94|| Vance 4,536 315 3,833 318 
9,514) 19,301 9,263|| Wake. 19,850 2,456} 14,863 2,170 
308 6,413 306|| Warren 3,047 140 661 110 
2,264 6,346 2,617|| Washingt’ 1,875 535 68 619 
3,331 6,790 3,082|| Watauga 3,880 3,409 3,419 3,166 
5,099 5,255 4,172||Wayne...... 7,087 1,751 6,365 1,631 
84 1,835 88)| Wilkes...... 6,50 8,358 5,598 6,522 
141 1,780 65!) Wilson...... 7,522 549 6,153 517 
302 1,050 147||Yadkin..... 3,209 4,200 2,789 3,422 
3,817 8,367 3,583}| Yancey..... 3,603 2,691 3,412 3 
3,061 4,360 2,813 
4,339 9,574 3,887]| Totals....| 616,151] 223,284] 497,566] 208,344 


1872 Keres) Greeley Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, 
> » Keo. 4 lek s 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 
108,417. 

(1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 

Rep, 115,87 


6 (Pres), 
74,488; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) as ar McKin- 


100 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 
; 1008 
woh 


.081; Woolley, Proh., 1,009. 
(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, Rep., 


dive © 

_. Some 50 million years ago, during the time when 
he Black Hills were being formed by bowing up 
f the earth’s crust and the Rockies were in the proc- 
ess of elevation, molten rock from below forced its 
_ way through many points of weakness in the lime- 
i stone and sandstone of the sedimentary crust. 
- Most of these molten masses were intruded through 
or between the beds of overlying rock to form sur- 
face flows, sills, and laccoliths or ‘‘lava blisters.” 
Some of these molten masses reached the surface 
through fractures or cracks; others came through 
_ passages ech were more nearly rounded or oval. 


" 
ie 


; PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


1939 WU. 8. Sen.) Reynol 1 
-,S. Sen.) Reynolds, Dem., 133; 
oe, 20,534 em., 482,133; Newell, 
‘Ov. haus, Dem., ,656; 
Rep, 213 580° em., 497,656; Frazier, 


DEVILS TOWER. 


The cooling of molten lava in these latter t : 
passages produced necks or plugs, sometimes alien 
ipes. The removal of the less resistant enclosing 
Tock by weathering frequently exposes these rocks. 
which remain standing as promontories. r 
This is the history of Devils Tower, which is a _ 
plug, the exposed part of which is 865 feet hich 
and nearly 1,000 feet in diameter at its base. The 
rock in this block cooled very slowly so that it 
crystalized in the form of s columns, 
a oer which extend almost the entire height of — 


Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep., 
is 1,038. . 


4 


f 


i 
< 


‘to $810,372,862. 


Election eterna orth Dakota. 


893 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
~ 1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
Counties. | Roose- | Lan- Roose- | Hoov- COUNTIES. R - 

velt, don, velt, er, ; = an eee = Mis 

Dem. Rep. Den. Rep. Dem Rep Dem. Rep. 
‘Adams...... 1,321 746 1,924) 1,14 1 

: « 142 480 \ 
Barnes... .. 41484] 2,334 5,612| 1857| «1,828 2 at 
Benson... - 3/343 1,020 21775 700 986 1284 
Billings... .. 729 329 76 27954] 1,002 956] 3,176 
Bottineau...| 3,286] 1,224 ‘ 906 469 302] 1,152 
Bowman... 1,118 534 1 if 4,139} 2,040] 1,911] 3/636 
1/821 684 906|  2/478]|Pierce. 2/168 912 856, 21439 
6,314! 2.4471 2.687| 5:621|/Ramsey._ |_| 4.559] 1,784| 1,917] 4/337 
12,400} 7:632} 8/937] 11/094!/Ransom.. |”! 2}385| 1/303} 114451 = 3/025 
3/533 1,657 1.471 3,770||Renville.. |_| 1,766 611 "689 196: 
2'287| 1,533 1/424 '068||Richland. ||: 3,792] 2,386] 2,304] 5.663 
2)212 585 817|  21374)|Rolette. |_| 3/186 857 "706| 21855 
2)257 732 569}  2380/|Sargent. ||: 2'306 863 785} - 2/818 
1,729 579 537| —1,888]|Sheridan 15150 834 468| 1945 
3'424 1,117 916 ‘089]|Sioux. 877 585 350] 1328 
1,894 685 609 1)838||Slope..._... 896 331 461 15136 
991 581 653 1,023]|Stark..! 2/2. 4,012} 1,602] 1,443] 4'986 
9,222} 4,312]  5,090/ 7,597||Steele....__. 1.444 724 695} 1,925 
1,858} 1,022 657| 2,912! |Stutsman 5,564] 2,735] 2.5771 6,182 
1.665 666 482 1,838||Towner..... 1.744 720 765| 2,190 
1/383 989 921| 2'336]/'Traill 2;780| 1,807] 1,893; 3/112 
11492 872 709} 23042)|Walsh. ||. : 5,756} 13813] 11616] 5/342 
2/412 1,614|- 1,134) 3/310!} Ward... 8,872] 31142] 47195] 8/129 
au] vata) 138] Eagltlas---| E68] BS] 2088] 

oe : : A ams... . ‘ ,02 % 4 
Metniosk:"| $900] 1460) Hes) eae ral 

cKenzie...| . 2,8 5 otals....| 163,148 72,751 wae 178, 
McLean..... 4'018 1,732 1,369] 4354 0) 


President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 36,708; Thomas, Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 197. 


President _(1932)—Soc., 3,521; Com., 830; Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc., 3,521. 
In 1932 Prohibition repeal was voted for—yes, 134,742; no, 99,316. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


1892 (Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. 

1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506: Weaver, 
People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- 
erats fused with the People’s Party. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
20,686: McKinley, Rep., 26.335. 

1990 (Pres.), ryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, 
ea” 35,898; Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117. 

eres) Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep., 
57.680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 

1912 (Pres.), es 

23,090; Roosevelt, Prog...25.726; Debs. Soc., 6.9 


GROUP INSURANCE IN 


Group insurance, which has developed very rapidly 
in the United States, represents about 10 percent of 
the life business. Last year group contracts aver- 
aged $300,000 and totaled $1,303,000,000 as con- 
trasted with 1932, when the total business amounted 

- Baad is Ay resent pecan pe 
of insurance of t type ‘oree as compared 
ordinary and industrial insurance, which totaled 
$72,000,000,000 and $18,000,000, reapodtively. 

Group insurance is often confused wit! 
insurance. There is a great deal of difference in 
these forms of insurance. The former is used prin- 
cipally by large industries to insure their employees, 
although there are many groups of employees who 
voluntarily purchase such insurance for themselves. 
It is a plan for insur a large number of individuals 
under a blanket policy, usually without medical 
examination and at low cost to the policy holders. 
Generally the policy is to the employer and 
differs from the ordinary life policy, since it is usually 
a yearly renewable term form of policy. A certificate 
is issued to each individual employee, setting forth 
the amount of the insurance, the beneficiary, con- 
version privileges, and other benefits. 

The premium for a group-insurance policy is 


‘lower_than that for a ihe pss, ama of ordi- 


insurance because of the lower loading ex- 


tel 
Industrial 

ance for small sums,-with premiums payable weekly, 

the amount of insurance depending upon the age of 


Wilson, Dem., 29,555; Taft, Rep., 


a pte Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep,. 
i 


1920) (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
Vege Debs, Soc., 8,282 


1924 ' (Pres.), Goolidge,’ Rep., 94,931; LaFollette, 
Progs., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; Foster, 
Workers, 370 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
106,648; Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com., 936. 
su: S. Sen.), Nye, Rep., 172,796; Lanier, Dem., 


1934 (U. S. Sen.), Frazier, Rep., 151,205; Holt, 
Dem., 104,477; Farm-Lab. . s 
1934 (Goy.), Moodie, Dem., 145,333; Langer, Rep., 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


the individual taking out the policy. It is some- 
times called family insurance. The cost of this in- 
surance is much higher than ordinary insurance and 
considerably more than group insurance. 

Approximately 65,000,000 persons are covered by 
life insurance policies of one form or another. Of 
this number, over 10 percent are covered Db: 
plan, thus indicating the growth of this 
protection. 

The demand for group insurance in various forms 
came chiefly from employers who wanted to provide 
life insurance for all their employees. The demand 
for group insurance also involyed a desire to discard 
individual selection by medieal examination; in- 
stead, the whole group was to be insured and selec- 
tions made on a different basis. 

A careful inspection of a group of employees is 

mtial before writing a group policy. ustomary 
mspection also include investigations of employees 
plants. Many factors are taken into considera- 
tion, such as sex, nationality, wage, sobriety, and 
uirements for employment. Trade diseases are 
portant in character and in ratio to the number 
of the whole so exposed. The buildings and sur- 
roundings must be carefully looked over in regard 
to proper air, sanitation, hygiene, pure drink 
water, etc., and with reference to accidents an 
yocational hazards. 

Companies have deemed it essential to insure the 
group on a basis which does not leave the individual 
the right to determine whether or not he or she will 
enter the group. If the individual employee must 

ay for the insurance, frequently adverse selection 
E ikely to take place, because those who feel they 
need the insurance wili carry it, while the better risks 
will not pay for the protection. Because 


y group 
type of 


of these ~ 
reasons and because of the cost of individual medical - 


examination, group insurance is generally restricted 
to the insurance of employees of one employer where 
the employer pays the entire premium charge. (Cane 
Daniels, Commercial Laws Division.) S 


aa ti ieee 


PN gee ne 
Election Returns— Ohio. 


ono. ; : Wl he 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) : . 


aos 
1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. \ 

Countins. | Roos. | Landon | Roos., | Hoover,}} COUNTIES. pees; Landon,| ‘Roos., | Hoover, * a 

is Den. Rep. Dem. Rep, Dem. Rep. Den. Rep. ig 
‘Adams..... 5,832| 5,910] _5,909| _4,857||Logan....... 7,353] _ 8,363] _ 6,678] 7,469 
een Bhs at She 16,500} 15,079 16,676 14,678}|Lorain...... 24,393 15,906 18,753 20,897 

’ Ashland. . 8,818 6,154 7,302 6,549 45,853 Mp he 47,796 “ 


thens 13/205} 9.5 : 
Augiaize. 7,835). 5,526 8,036 9, 10,354 8, 
Belmont. 30,545 14,511 20,291 , 1,283 5,84 7,753 
Brown. 6,316 4,5 fe 6,464 5,105 5: 
Butler..... 29,892 17,842 22,516 3,60: 8,462 3,314 
Marrone de: "301; 4’440| 2’ 11,343} 10,677| 121157 | 

" 6,485 6,872 6,396 ’ . 

Clee Palen- | bias] 1s'483| 17/314 44742] 81,270) 49.207 
Clermont... 9,204 7,608 8,662 : 4, 3,107 3,95 
Clinton... . 5,785 6,265 5,252 4,086 3,849 3,811 5 

- Columbia... | 22,664 16,986 14,284 19,707||Muskizgum . 16,165 15,454 13,378 16,366 - 

~ Coshocton. \ 9,316 6,449 8,188 6,040||Noble...... 3,865 4,384 3,966 3,950 
Crawford. 10,955 6,638 10,593 6,538||Ottawa...... 6,335 4,006 6,817 3,600 
Cuyahoga, 311,117] 128,947] 185,731} 166,337||Paulding.... 4,179 3,853 4,165 3,201 
‘Darke.. 1,114 8,375 11,12. ,284||Perry....... — 8,508 6,826 6,714 7,225 

O32 3,871||Pickaway 7,813 . 6,414 4,395 
7,364 6,196 6,833 (oe eaters coer 5,287 2,95 5,107 2,743 
6,869 10,765 7,666||Portage..... 13,798 8,035 9,662 9,586 

8,062 10,410 ,050}|Preble....... 6,3: 5,593 6,221 oy 
4,841 5,157 ; Putnam..... 5,786 4,15 8,078 3,646 
63,83! 58,539 67,957||Richland. . 20,070 11,220 15,225 12,531 

,152 A ,487||Ross.. 2... 12,503 , 10,542 9, 

538 4,190 5,646/||Sandusky. 9,171 8,692 10,299 ,915 
3,620 2,396 3,836||Scioto....... 22,243 17,860 15,817| | 17,225 
7,449 6,600 8,455||Seneca...... ,98 i 11,894 9,007 
' Guernsey. .. | 11,404 8,532 9,026 8,750}|Shelby...... 7,110 4,482 8,299 4,281 
‘Hamilton... }|153,117| 108,506} 123,109] 118,804||/Stark....... 57,931 34,693 35,757 40,672 
hy Hancock . en 9,929 9,816 9,370 9,260||Summit..... ‘91,836 38,991 53,965 47,691 
Bai 7,631 8,717 7,215||Trumbull.... 32,384 16,887 17,871 23,029 
3 3,512 4,759||Tuscarawas. . 21,991 10, 16,648 12,369 
4,108 6,987 3,067||/Union....... ie q 94 4,912 
7,392 7,079 6,924||Van Wert. 7,744 6,275 7,977 5,918 
3,960 5,287 3,811 Mana Ste ehapece 2,902 0: 2,65. 2,715 
2,247. 4,096 1,953||Warren...... 7,209 7,359 5,547 7,421 
8,318 8,795 8,702 Washington. < 10,203 10,826 10,208 9,352 
6,853: 5,543 6,932|| Wayne 12,666 10,331 10,870 10,787 
13,044 16,066 14,179]|| Williams. ... 5,628 7,050 6,860 5,459 
956 7,008 8,272)}|Wood....... 11,255 11,716 11,332 10,566 
. ae 9,386 6,801 12,152|| Wyandot ... 5,597 4° 260. 5,451 3,939 
_ Lawrence... 8,498, 8,157 8,598 —_—|-——_———— 
a Licking . Sei 17, 785 11,958 13,904 13,355||TLotali ce <4... 1,747, 122|1,127,709!1,301,695}1,227,679 


‘. paereslaent (1936)—Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. 
Lal 

omeresident (1932)—Thomas, Soc.. 64,094: Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 1,968; Upshaw, Proh., 7,421; Foster, 
Somm Ls 


Oi PAST VOTE OF OHIO. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; 60,637; Proh., 7,129; Soc. Lab., 2,920. 

_ Grant, Rep., 281,8. 3; O’Conor, Lab. Ret., 1,163; | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424, $34; Taft, Rep., 

Black, Proh., 2,100. 278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229, 807; Debs, Soc., 

876_ (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 90,144. 

wee Cooper, Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh. | 1914 (U. S. Sen.j, pets Ser 742; Rep., 526,115; 

uy _Ret., 1,636. Prog., 67,509; Soc., , 58,8 

1880 ‘(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, | 1916 (Pres.}, Wilson, Dein, S504, 161; Hinges Rep. 

im “Rep., 375,048; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow. 514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080: Benson, Soc., 38,0 3° 
roh , 2,616. bah ue 8. Sen.), Dem., 570,686; Rep., 535.346; 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, Rep., 38,187; Prob., Brftaett Ind., 2,965. 

>; pee: St. John, Proh., at 069; Butler, Green- 1918 Gan). Dem., 486,403; Rep., 470,459. 


_back, 5,179. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. ding, 
1888. (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison, 1,182, a Watkins, Prob. 780; O87; Harding B74 “° Te 
4 f are Proh,, 24, 356; Streeter, 1920 Ww. Ss . Sen. y Dem., 782 ,650; Rep., 1, 134; 953. _ 


0G bine 2,647. 


1928 teres. ), Coolidge, ee D-. 1,176,130: is, 
Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, Progs. 357,948: 
7. Et Johns, Soe.-Lab. 3,025; Wallace, aoa} A 


1 
q ae 1000 “res ’ Bryan, Dem., 474. 882; McKinley, Rep.. | 1928 (Pres.), H 
a4 = or aN hie Proh., 10, 208; Debs, = a3 847. Deine Sex 21 Se Boa ar Sess: fee 
ker, Dem., ooseve ep.. ayer 
800,095: Swallow. Prob., 19.839 Debs, Son. 46. 2th Fay eRa tee cae Lab., 1,518; Varney, 


a Ne My Sou, tan 1 Bae Proh., 13,061. 1932 Ww. Ss. ha Bulkley, Dem., 1,293,175; ; Bett- : 
1908) (Pres,). Bryan, Dem., 502,721; "Taft, Rep..| mam Rep. 1 ee 34,760." / 
572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795., | 1934 (U. en.), Donahey, Dem, 1,276,206; 
4 ed fGov).. Dem., 552,569; Rep., 533 197; ‘Soc. Fess., Rep. , 839, 068; Com., 13,5 


546. ‘ 
. Lab., 797; Proh., 7,665; Ind., 397. 1934 (Gov.), Davey, Dem, 1, 118,257; Brown, 
180" (Gorn “Dem., 477,077; Rep., 376,700; Soc.. Rep., 1,052, 851; Com., 15,854. . 


4 WEIGHT LIFTING. 


. ® Nations Apache: Athletic Union Senio 148 I lass—. 
OT Betis 1936—Results, winners only: rf hs ote Clete Ps Derae ESO ae eg 


pts fe 
lass—J. Fritzsche, Sandon A. C., 45634 ate 1b. Class—S. Kratkowski, Mich. ALO (ea 


pts. 
' 118 Ib, Class—J. Fiorito, Y. O. =e , 53344 pts. 181 Ib. Class—J. H. y Gnineet 761 Ne 
126 Ib. Class—A. Lavan, Y. 0. B A & 588 ts. = 5 

+ 132 Ib. Class—A, Terlazzo, Y. 0. B. A.'C., 69 pts. 18313" lia pee BROS xe 


= in Mt ie ie eee ee ee Vee eae fl Rt ee Le ed - ore eC * 
— — 2 - ili” 


Election Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon. 895 
QKLAHOMA. 
(Presidential vote, me 1932.) 
; 1936. 1932. 1936. 1 19382. 
CouUNTIns. Roos., | Land., | Roos. |Hoover COUNTIES “Roos Land R 
Dem. | Rep.’ | Dem. | Rep. Dem: | Rep.’ | Dem: | Rep” 
3,812} 1,941]] Lincoln........... 5,903| 5,452 41 
3,642] 21037] Logan. - :| 51425] 4609 273] Sosa 
3,678] —'562|| Love 2, 440| 2/426)” 
2,553} 1,358 Meciain 4,092) 1,191} 5,087 
5,979) 892 /} McCurtain. 1,119} 5,886 
4,719 MelIntosh 2,470) 4,533) 1,0 
7,681 N 2,23 2,525 ged 
,001 415| 3,236 3 
6,767 2,690] 4, 1,596 
9,633 23| 3,086] 5 
4,633 6,452] 12,621} 5,351 
4,908 2,461/ 4,414) 1,635 
1,895 2,552 ,773| 1,91 
5,969 2,162 126 1413 
2,788) 24,312) 41,1380 21,28 
7,586 4,975| 11,28 4,76 
4,426 4,917! 10,833] 4,77 
861 4,697 pase 3,21 
12,963 2,961] 5,00 2,2 
YE 4,783] 7/819 aay 
3,684 3,651] 10,536] 2,39 
3,855 2,015 ,227| 1,20 
2.795 4,703} 12,013 +0 
10,773 1,097| 3,419 49() 
"83 989] 3,648! 511 
95247 3,119} 5,347} 1,879 
432 4,001] 12,154} 3,348 
4,240 2,609 .704| 1,833 
3,042 1,636} 7,706} 1,012 
2,139) 1,223] 4,033] 1,372 
4,357 1,126} 4,960 523 
6,485 28,759] 35,330 25,541 
5,759 2)119] 4/01 1,20 
3.566 5,201} 6,863] 4,713 
3/277 1,792} 6,049] ‘887 
12/841 2,346] 4,279) 2,008 
3.986 2,430) 3,988} 1,614 
3,119 501,069 069 i245, 122|516,468 188 465 
8,680 


~ President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, Proh., 1,328. 
PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA. 
1908 (Pres.\—Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., eee eee Davis, Dem., 255,798; Coolidge, Rep, 


110,474; Debs, Soc’, 21,734. 226,242; ; d,aFollette, Progs., 41,141, Johns, 
56: ‘| 
“aa AG kW! eee or ig 149,156; Tat, Rep-. | i095 (Pre), Hoover, Rep, 394,046; Smith, Dem, 


,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; tg a Rep, 
97,233; Roosevelt. Prog., 234; Soc:, 45,190. 1932 (U.S. Sen.), Thomas, Dem:, 426,130; Franklin, 


Rep. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding Rep., | 1934 Gov). Marland, Dem., 365, 133 Pine, Rep., 


243,464; Debs, Soc. 25,679. 243,841; Soc., 16,688; Proh., 
ORECON. 
g (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1932. | 1936. 1932, 
—— }; Countizs. |-——_——___—_ : 
Landon, | Hoover, | Roos., . Roos., | Landon, | Hoover, | 008., 
Rep. Rep. | Dem. Dem. ep. Rep. en. 
1,768 2,097 4,420 Tae» 5% Se 13,926 8,309 10,547 11,073 
390 4,068 3,121 ||Lincoln ,024 1,585 1,415 e343 
6,830 5,964 11,575 ||Linn ,856 4,110 4,016 5,366 
2,261 2,570 4,473 ||Malheur 2,630 1,385 1,589 2,025 
1,815 1,975 3,643 ope 15.586 8,595 0,633 12,572 
2,576 3,299 5,504 ||Morr 1,181 518 57! 
58 26 990 Muitnornah 106, B61 41,405 aa 78,89: 
97 395 ye Sb fa: She 3,6 2,246 548 3,705 
1,299 697 2,962 Shertiid "303 33 665 
4,254 046 4,638 ||Tillamook 2,781 1,380 1,722 726 
362 470 854 ||Umatilla 5,753 2,943 2,930 yer 
697 733 1,496 ||/Union..... Behn 1,517 1 oi 
6 1,276 || Wallowa 000 811 ss 
1,249 1,387 1,685 ||Wasco..... 3,573 278 1,740 ara 
4,866 5,459 138 wea Sean Bas 3 4,201 814 
eeler 
1 $03 1,757 Boog Yamhill 5,366 3,443 3,584 4, 
x 6, a ee 
$938 ‘ 1,199 Total... .| 266,73 122,706 | 136,019 | 213,871 
hom 


esident (1936)— ke, Union, 21,831; T Ce» aa:  aey Soc.-Lab., 500. 
President {5329 omas, Soc,, 15,450; Soc. Lab. 1,730: 681. 
: Th VOTE OF Be ae 


1900 (Pres,), Bryan, 33,385; cKinley, Rep., | 1920, Soe satin Pa acon ae oat eae ooh 
Be rave.) Parks rhe isa 521 ity ‘Rep, | 1924. a), coolides, Rep. 14 142.678: Ta sualtete: 
: , Parker, sh s or 
1080.485; 8 Swallow, Proh., Nits Debs - S06 7.6 ie Prost, $5 eee 5 an Pee 
Pres.), an, Dem Fi * 1928 (Pres. oover, ArepPs, mi: ermn., 
tt 530; Shatin, Proh., 2,682; ye 1.330. Toast ; phomas, M soe. 2, 20; Reynolds, bos 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 47. “ D., ‘oster, 
a ; Roo 1 , 37,600; Soc., 13,343. 1932 voy. Martin, Dem., ibe 677; Zimmerman, 
ose Utes). wilson, Dem, 120, 0.087; Hughes, “Rep. Ind Fe ees yeleael & cites, mid 


126,813; ‘Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, 9,711, 


a ee ee ee 


‘ PENNSYLVANIA. : jh iy 
: ms 1986. 1932. uf 1936. 5 1932. - 
. | Roos ‘Lan- | Hoov- { Roose- |} Counttes. | Roose- { Lan- | Hoov- | Roose — 
a et) te No dans er, velt, - yelt, don, er, oe 
iy Dem, Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. | Dem. 
‘6 AT OE SRR 4,756 
. MS... .+. 3 8,313 6,084 7,185|| Lancaster 38,454] 42,272] 44,738) 34, 
iiesisny. th 366'208 176,224! 152,326] 189,839||/Lawrence 21,9 15,458 13,064 pices 
Armstrong .. 15,955) 14,19 10,8 ,230|| Lebanon 13,800} 13,213} 10,487 F 
37,205 0,223] 19,751} 19,805)|Lehigh...... 35,325] 25,84 21,169 rape] 
8,93 9,014 6,597 5,075||Luzerne..... 104,809] 81,672) 52,672) 60,97 
56,907| 26,699] 27,073] 29,763}|Lycoming.. 19,376] 18,315} 16,212) 11, 
27,038} 24,711] 19,533] 13,709||McKean.... 73 11,837 9,970 aeer 
07: 16,643} 11,521 5,970||Mercer..... 20,879] 18,493} 14,058) 10,96 
24,159] 23,860} 22,331) 14,135})Mifflin...... 9,581 6,867 5,525 3,654 
16,008} 16,77 11,543 ,717||Monroe. .... 212 5,778 4,659 6,357 
46,687| 24,378] 21,351) 28,197}|Monte’m’y 57,870] 66,442} 64,619] 32,971 
153: 1,80 438) 748)||Montour. . O34 2,350 15! 2,677 
14,179} 11,298 9,918 9,874||Northampt’n}| 36,871] 22,827] 20,779} 24,009 
11,734 9,86 8,264 7,053 pele art epee las: 23:uee 
29,340] 29,425) 12,040)/Perry....... , , * 
eet 47 5,991 6,651 Philadetphila 539,757 paste: ps ies 260,276 
20,799] 14,531] 10,500} 11,209;|/Pike........ , . ’ , 
8,351 6,479 4,851 3,741 Potte tors 3,553 5,172 3,847 271 
14,141 9,67: 8,791} 10,640)|/Schuylkill. . 55,183} 44,35. 32,492) 35,023 
12,788) 14,463} 10,918 9,382||Snyder...... 2,999 5,550 3,42. 17! 
18,850} 14,912) 13,09 12,086||Somerset... . 16,184) 17,375) 11,857 7,919 
3,256] 39,598] 36,278] 22,412)/Sullivan..... 1,740. 121 1,457 1,602 
65,11 74,899) °75,291| 32,413}|Susqueh’na. . 6,520 9,745 6,384 5,171 
9,035 5,489 5,79 ,461||Tioga...... * 5,442) 12,567 9,583 ,004 
33,042} 25,607] 18,371] 19,592}/Union 2,946 58 3,534 1,948 
48,291} 21,984} 15,903] 27,662|)/Venango 9,212) 17,676} 12,230 6,174 
15 1,75 1,090 56 arren . :.<. 49 a4 7,872 5,254 
15,632} 13,616} 10,992 9,338] Washingt’n 52,878} 23,342] 21,447) 28,934 
43 085 41 1,921||Wayne...... 4,864 9,34 6,215 3,666 
12,006 359 4,808 9,322 Westmorei’d 73,579] 36,079} 30,426} 45,436 
7,429 9,815 7,371 .426|| Wyoming. . 26 5,32 96 2,728 
5,353} 16,530| 12,727 8,606]|York....... 45,142] 29/233] 25/430] 29,313 
11,080) 11,94 1246 6,57 
3,782 576 2,752 2,805|| Total..... 2,353,788|1,690,300}1,453,540) 1,295,948 
- Lackawanna. 80,585} 51,186 34,632} 40,79. 


- Lab., 1,424; Colvin, Proh 
President (1932)——Thomas, Soc., 91,119: Upshaw, 


“Reynolds Indust 659 

oF PAST VOTE OF 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep., 
384,142; Cooper, Greenback, “eh 

1880 (Pres.), ancock. Dem., 407,502: Garfield, 


Rep., 444,713; 48. 
i, 1884 (Bres.). Cleveland, Dem., 392,785: Blaine, Rep., 
473,804; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992. 
ae (Pres. 2% ae ete Dem.. 446,633; Harrison, 
ay 8) 26. Fisk, Proh., 20, 966. 

92 (Pres, s Slevalana. Dem., 452,264; Harrison, Rep., 

ef ts Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh., 35, 123. 

6 (Pres.), ‘poryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
ue 228; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 11,000; 
Me icinley, imens 728,300; Levering, Proh., 19,274. 
an, Dem., 424.232: McKinley, Rep., 

oy ST, wore Taha Soc., 4,831, 

4 (Pres.), Parker D 335,4 ; Roosevelt, Rep. 
840, et Swallow. Prone PSs; ae "Boe. 21,863. 

Bryan, Dem., 448,782; Taft, Rep., 
Chatin. Proh., 36, 694: Debs, Soce., 33,913. 
<3), Wilson, Dem., 395,637: Taft, Rep. oe 


“¢ 1912 ( 
; Roosevelt, Prog., 444,894; Soc., 80,915. 


273,36 


“American Chemical. Society—the Nichols 
Medal— (1920) Irving Langmuir; (1921) Gilbert 
N. Lewis; (1923) Thomas Midgely. Jr.; 
‘Charles A. Kraus; (1925) E. C. Franklin; (1926) 
Samuel C. Lind; (1927) Roger Adams: (1928) Hugh 
aylor; (1929) W. L. Evans; (1930) S. E. Shep- 
r (1931) John Arthur Wilson; (1932) J. B. 
nant: (1933) no award; (1934) Henry CG. Sherman: 
7p J. A. Nieuwland; (1936) William M. Clark. 
__Gharles Frederick Chandler Foundation— 
Columbia University—the Chandler ave ae eee 
1914) Leo Hendrik Bakeland; (1916-1917) W 
oan es a) Willis R. Whitney; (920: 
owland Hopkins; (1921-1922) Edward 
“Fay Smith; (1992-19. 3) Robert Eckles Swain; 
_(ip24-1026 Edward Calvin Kendall; (1925-1926) 
Sami Ison Parr; (1927-1928) Moses Gomberg; 
oo 192851929) John Arthur Wilson; (1929-1930) Irving 


Langmuir; (1930-1931) No award: eee 
Yap darcan Bryant pone (1982-1933) George 
Curm Ins (1933-19. 34) No award; (193421935) 


Pabese "Goodale Lipman; (1935-1936) William Francis 


Soc of Chemical Industry—American 
- Seotion—the Perkin Medal—(1920) Charles F. 
aged 193) Willis R. Whitney: (1922) William 
M. Burton; 1923) Milton C, Whitaker: (1924) 


Election Returns—Penn 


President CEO per ama 67,467; Thomas, Soc., 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH MEDALS. 


eee ee eee 
sylvania. 


14,375; Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Soc 
Proh., ‘11 ,319; Foster, Com., 5,658: Cox, jobless, 725; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; Hughes, Rep., 
703,823; Hanly, Prob., 28,525; Soc.. 42,638. 

1920 eave Ds Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep., 
,218,215;' Watkins, Proh., 42,612; Debs, Soce., 
70,021; Christensen, F.-Lab., 15,6 

ron 8. Sen.), Dem., 484,362; Rep., 1,067,989. 


eS.), Coolidge, Rep., 1, 1 481; pave: 
Dem., 409,192; La Follette, ’ Prog., 307,51 
Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., ge70: 
Foster, Com., 2,735. a 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem., 
rests 586; Thomas, Soc., 18, 647; Foster, Com., 


1932 (U. S Sen. ): Davis, Rep., 1,375,489; Ru 


Cae: dae, »760; Proh., 106,602; Soc., 91,4 
‘om 
1934 (U Sen.), Guffey, Dem., 1,494,010; Reed, 
Rep., 1, 306 872; Soc., 50,444: Proh., 19,989. 
iF (G eo Earle, i Der ive, 467; Sehnader 
eD., OC , ate > fl 
Com’, 5,584; Ind., Lab., 7 bere 


2272. sm 


oe M. Becket; (1925) Hug¢h K. Moore: (1926) 
Moore; (1927) John E. Teeple; (1928) Irving 
Toeeanhe (1929) Eugene C. Sullivan: Mas Pe ae Me 
ee keen (G93 Colin G, Fh 
eorge Oenslager; ‘olin ink Z ; 
eee oO. oo oak (1936) Warren K. xc a) 
ociety © Chemical Industry— 
Section—the Grassellt ‘Medal—Alien sire maertean 
H, Fulweiler; (1924) B. D. Saklatwalla; (1926). 
Charles R. Downs; eee ) H. J. Rose; PN Ee 
Stougtee (1930) Pe Suan (1931) L. V. Red-. 
The 1936 Willard Gib Ke 
Roger Ada ‘ bs Medal was awarded to - 
e onne Medal of the Chemists Clui 
New York was given to Donald Dexter Van lub of 
Prediction that man might some day control 
temperament, sex, intellect and morality through 
phe use of chemicals was made by Dr. Marston T. 
gees Professor of Organic Chemistry at Columbia 
niversity, at the annual dinner of the American _ 
pene of Chemists, after he had received the — 


mec wt ve ace by the institute. 
e e Industry Medal tor 1936 was 
Wal alter S. Landis at a joint meeting of 


tho aecincra f Chi 
e ety 0 emical Industry an can - 
Chemical Society, held at the’ Chemists Club, 5: 


East Forty-first Street. 


ee 


ae 


eT a, en ee 


Election Facts “Hhnde Island; South Carolina. 897 
RHODE ISLAND. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Roose- Hoov- 
._velt, don, velt, er, velt, don, velt, er, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Bristol... 5.315] 4.836) 14.775) 3,883||Washingt’n. 5,936] 8, 5,04 
ewport.... a Potal 2 4 16 OA} 124,42 146,604 ‘ 
Providence. . 130" 632 88,114 118, 338 84, "397 : ‘ be ee 


President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 18,644; iecwder, Com. 


President (1932)—Upshaw, Proh., 


496; Aiken, Soe.-Lab., 


865. 
183; Foster, Com., 546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; Thomas, Soc., 


in 1930 the vote on rejection of the 18th Amendment was: yes, 171,960; no, 47,652. 
PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


1876 te Tilden. Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 
.787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Prob. Ref., 


1880 “sag Hancock, Dem., 10,779: Garfield, Rep. 
8,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236: Dow. Proh., 20. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12,391; Blaine, Rep., 
ae .030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 17,530; Harrison, 
Rep., 21,969; Fisk, Proh., 1,251:. 

2 __ Cleveland, Dem., 24,336; Harrison, 

People’s,’ 228; Bidwell, 


1,654. 

1896 Bren Bryan, Dem; and rps hig ey nad 
des 459; Pale. Nat'l sal Dem., 
ley, Rep., 37,437; Levering, Proh., ate 

1900 ‘(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19.812; McKinley, Rep., 
33,784; Woollev.’ Proh.. 1,529. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt 
Rep. 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 


Weaver, 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Taft, gd ie 
43,942: Chafin, Proh., 1.016; Debs, Soc., 1,36 5. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem., 30,412; Tatt, Rep. 


27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,0: 9. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394; Hughes, rs ES 
Hanly, Proh., 470; Benson, Soc., 1,914 


1920° éPres.), Cox, Dem., 5,062; Harding, Rep.. 
107,463: Watkins, Proh., Ett Debs, Soc., 4,351. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, 


Dem., 76,606; LaFollette, Progs. 7,628; Foster, 
Workers, 280: Johns, Soe.-Lab.. 268. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, Rep. 
at ,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com. 


aoe (U. 8. Ren). Metcalf, Rep., 112,202; Gerry, 
em., 

1934 c; 8. Sen.), Gerry, Dem., 140,700; Hebert, 
140,258; Callan, Rep., 


, 105,545 
1934 %G Ov.), Green Dem., 
105,139; Soc., 2,333. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 


1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
COUNTIES. Roose- Lan- Roose- ; Hoov- COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- 
velt, don, velt, er, velt, don- velt, er, 
Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
1,184 9||Hampton 1,253 8 1,782 18 
3308 33 3/346 47||Horry . 2/927 o| 3,222 29 
1,236 3 1,108: 10}|Jasper...... 452 4 399 11 
4,025 26 067 ‘30|| Kershaw ; 20 1,051 8 
542 5| —-1,598 15|| Lancaster 2/631 0| 3,103 5 
2°157 2 1,877 15)||Laurens..... 3,069 13 2,750 13 
501 43 555 63/|Lee....-..-.. 1,045 5 742 19 
690 8 941 22||Lexington 2,138 32 141 
821 1 694 10 Srian.<e 1,219 5 530 5 
8,015 417 5,351 451||Marlboro.. 988 7 948 1 
Cherokee... . 2,280 23 363 37 McCormick 656 8 685 22 
ORbEr’. . . .. 2,155 11 2,020 23||Newberry. . 2,615 9 ee 
Chesterfield 3,192 18 2,109 23);Oconee..... 2,057 53 4 fe PLE 
peredon.. 1,260 17 962 25}| Orangeburg 2,947 59 2,6 i 
Colleton 1,463 8 1,908 5||Pickens..... 2,678 50 2,685 
Darlington. 1/995 12} 1,409 31 iehiand.-- 6,728 152 var 119 
BlUda....-- ,, 5 
Derunester | "B80 2s] 1.413 23|/Spartanburé | 10739| 173) 9.216 oof 
Edg 1 ,316| | 10|/Sumter..... , : 
Fogneld Loos 13 901 10 cna 3/458 3,13 14 
Florence 4,194 25 3,195 29|| Williamsburg 1,284 6 6 ‘ab 
Georgetown Ce7at OeF 1684 33l{York....:-. 083 69 i 
oh bins i gees oa 7935 15|| Total..... 113,791] 4,646) 102,347] 1,978 
President (1932)— Thomas, Soc., 82. Votes for each were returned, 


8 
NOTE: ‘Rival Raper factions entered different electoral tickets. 


recorded, and declared separately. 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep.. 
,870. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 112,312; Garfield, 
Rep., 58,071; Weaver, Greenback, 566. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland. Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 
21,733. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, 65,825: Harrison, 
‘Rep., 13,740. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 54,698; Harrison, 
Rep.. 13,384: Weaver, People's, 2,410. 


Pres. . Bryan, Dem. and M Eeobig’s (Pa list), 
ipso! ‘ F, Palmer, Ni Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 824; Mekinley, 


Dem., 


1000, (Gres), Bryan, Dem,, 47,283; McKinley, Rep. 


1004. (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 
534; Debs, Soc., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 62,290; Taft, Rep., 3,965; 


Soc., 1 
y teres), Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep., 
536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Boa. 164. 
1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 32,950; Soc., 89. 
1946 {Pres.), Wilson, Di Bem, 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 
1,550; Benson, Soc., 
1920, Paias ), Cox, Game * 64,170; Harding, Rep., 


26. 
1034" “eres.)e D i Davis, i nae fgg pe Coclidge, Rep., 
; tte, Progs., 
i ePres °'smith, Dents 62,700; Anti-Smith, 
2 a 3,188; Thomas, Soc., 
1932 Bihith, Dem., 
Harrigal, bare bg 


104/472; "Miss 


nm ~- oe . ‘ ee ee ae s Fes . 
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898 Election Returns—South Dakota. = rou 
pl f, heory i 7 
SOUTH DAKOTA. ‘oy beairna. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) Pa yy “a - 
(State totals official. County figures closely approximate.) eases wie 
: 1936. 1932. 1936: $e 
ae za eT Landon,| Hoover, | Roos. — 
Roos., ; Landon,} Hoover, ; Roos., ‘|| COUNTIES, | Roos., , ’ 
ese. Den Rep: Rep Den. Dem. Rep. Rep. BY Wort ©) 
aC ES Ue : 135 2,808 
1,082 860 2,304 |\Kingsbury..| 2,037 2,812 2, A 
Aurora,.... per 2965 2,995 6.246 ||Lake....... 2,525 3,183 Eigee aaa 
'808 530 453 1/410 ||Lawrence...| 3,809 | 4,974 3.708 12.108 
3,015 2,322 1,354 3,504 ||Lincoln.. .. 2,541 2,917 3n1 979 
161 ,899 3,231 3247 ||Lyman.....| 1,323 | 1,090 ay ts 
'077 4,502 4,639 8,669 ||Marshall. . . 2,220 1,146 eae 
2,274 "982 797 | 2,465 ||McCook...| 2,536 | 2,117 1,436 | 2,884 
"410 368 270 634 ||McPherson | 1,556 1,921 606 pee 
1,710 1,723 1,594 1,684 |;Meade..... 2,304 2,064 1,735 “G63 
“eemea) eek | bass |e | pass Meiers) ate | ade | Sie | Ba 
Sr tae 2036 Tass Var 2'649'||Minnehaha | 13,174 | 12,416 | 10,288 12,646 
3070 | 1,692 1/514 3040 ||Moody.....| 2,36 1,99 1,28 2,8 
4,256 | 3,005 2,538 ’306 ||Pennington | 5,557 | 4,542 3,638 5,108 
1781 408 946 2/403 ||Perkins....] 1,940 | 1,408 1,406 1852 
1,519 | 1,409 977 11548 ||Potter..... 1/338 914 660 1,668 
4/983 2,512 2,147 5,233 ||Roberts 3,820 1,934 1,381 AOR 
3,335 | 2,113 1,983 3/910 |/Sanborn....| - 1,929 | 1,176 860 2,398 
1,440 | 1,595 1,131 15658 ||Spink...:.:] 3,569 | 2,069 2,433 4,046 
¥.1,221 1,012 710 1,591 ||Stanley . 629 495 553 oor 
“1685 1,418 1,054 2,005 |/Sully . 636 658 559 a7 
2/030 1,818 1,183 2,588 ||Tripp. 2,718 1,693 1,147 Bets 
1,927 1,876 1,351 2,603 ||Turner. 2,924 3,214 2,172 3, 
404 1111 1,141 1,743 ||Union. 3,520 1,845 1,381 3,530 
2,100 1,847 1,515 2,887 || Walwort 2,212 1,420 1,049 2,221 
2/603 1,862 1,169 3,278 || Yankton... 4,349 2,702 1,693 4,930 
"948 933 797 1,245. ||Ziebach.. . - 737 561 462 98. 
ria | 2S | 1402 | Hse | Coors niea 
180 | t/090 B45 fot Lgaa jo cues 
"815 "524 625 715 ||Armstrong.. 0 0 17 
656 1,547 1,374 1,852 |/Shannon... 638 667 463 798 
2/510 | 2,802 1,504 33630 ||Todd...... 1,318 622 533 1,485 
4 ; ; 895 ||Washaba’gh 313 238 134 612 
683 795 678 é g& 3 
593 481 499 oe Washington 234 158 157 34 
836 1,77: og ey SS 
130 +808 472 929 Total... .! 160,137 | 125,977 99,212 | 183,515 
Presiden 936)—Lemke, Union, 10,342. 
eldene Goss Teomes, Soc., 1.551; Upshaw, Prob., 463; Foster, Com., 364; Harvey. Lib., 3,333. 
Tee, PAST VOTE OF pags oe fccamee J eee 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, 64,217; Hanly, Prob., 1,774; Benson, Soc.. 3,760. 
4 Seep. 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., ca hoot ep Be 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.- ab., 34. 5 
5 ~ KT, fs 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299; LaFollette, 
bee eco Mckinley, Rep., £1,042 Progs., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27,314 
1909 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep. | j99¢ Pres y Hoover, Rep. 157.660: Smith, Dem 
__ 54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. 02.660. Thomas Soe Pasa Poster ‘Conese 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., FParm-Lab.. 927." bi . p sd Bp 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soe., 3,138. | 1939 (U.S, Sen.), Bulow, Dem., 106,317; MeMasters, 
908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.. 40,226; Taft, Rep., Rep., 99,595. - -" : 
67,536; Chafin, Proh.. 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2,846. 932 (U. S. Sen.), Norbeck, Rep., 151,845; Cherry, 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt Dem., 125,731; Liberty, 3,873. 
' Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4.662. 1934 (Gov.), Berry, Dem., 172,228; Allen, Rep., 
_ 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 119,477; Ind.. 2,190. iq 
d HUMAN AGE LIMIT 106 YEARS. 
_ Not more than 30 persons out of every 1,000,000 | Shropshire, gave him a place in the south transept 
life insurance actuaries say, reach the age ‘of 100. | of Westminster Abbey. * A 
‘They have insurance records and other publie doc- The actuaries, however, will point out that there 
_ uments going back 100 years and more to prove it. | is no documentary proof that Old Parr was born in 
_._ In several cases, notably that of Katherine,Countess | 1483, as he claimed. They had only his word for it. 
te of Desmond, the mistake could be traced to the fact Chris Drakenberg is supposed to have lived from 
hat a mother and her child had the same name; | Nov. 18, 1626, to Oct. 9, 1772, but there is no birth 
‘that the mother’s birth was recorded, but not her | record in that case either. He was 111 when he 
ath and, the mother’s years were added to the opie peers ee pee bape ee 
lild’s. — amsoe’s castle in Denmar , but only by his” 
___ In several instances children’s births were offi-| own count. She was only 60, a sea cane widow. 
cially recorded, with ba i m papers for added veri- Chris, like most of the centenarians (real or 
fication. When they died, at say 15, the name of | fraudulent), held the fires of youth a long time burn- 
the dead child was given to the new baby and along | ing. At the age of 130 he complained that the ladies 
vith it the dead baby’s years. in Aarhus would not listen to his proposals. He 
Another reason for persons reaching incredible | gave up at 146, according to legend, and died. 
it developed, is the practice in many countries The experts who write on longevity ist that — 
ind in some parts of the United States of giving | there is an extreme limit to human life and that there ~ 
-, birth certificates to old folk merely on their pre- | always will be. Incidentally, they all seem to agree > 
e agi 
“oil affidavits. They could put in any age | that ae do ld Hye Shorten lives today than their _ 
ey wished. remote ancestors K a 
2 @ many millions who have he e insurance ndar e durations for various species: 
Of th ili ho h held life ins’ Standard life durati ft ari i 
mee we ped in the last 150 years, there is not Lower invertebrae, under 100 hours; insects, under — 
asl ne e instance, 


ages between 100 and 106. 
The two most famous longevity cases in history 
(if you omit Methuselah, with his 969 years, which 
Aa probably added with a much shorter calendar 
an ours), are those of Thomas Parr, known as 
“Old Parr,’’ and the remarkable Dane, Chester 
Jacob: 2 peronbere: : 
Old Parr gets consideration because most of the 
people of his time believed he actually was 152 years 


who had him taken up to London from his native 


rit j 


old when he died in 1635, and because King Charles [, | 


100 hours to 17 years; fish, up to 267 years; am- 
ee to 36 years; reptiles, to 175 years; birds, 9 to 
18 years; mammals, 134 to over 100 years. _ 

No President of the United States has ever lived — 
to be 100. The average age for them has been 68.3 
years. Before the Civil War it was 73.8 years; after 
the Civil War, 62.4 years. : vs 

There have been more women centenarians, it 
seems, than men. In Dr. T. E. Young’s books there 
is a list of thirty centenarians picked out of the study _ 
of 1,000,000 cases. Twenty-one of them w 


/ ey 
es, One reached the record age of 110 and "321 
; “io 


1880 (Pres.), 
e Rep. 


eee ae ee ee A ine TS natal — Ses 
Election Returns—Tennessee. 899 
TENNESSEE. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936 1932 | 1936 1932 
Countiss. -| Roos., |Landon,} Roos Hoover, 7 COUNTIES R 
‘IES. es A > - i oos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, 
_Dem. D. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. °* ep. 
Anderson 2,348 | 1,805] 1,081 | 1,605 ||Lawrence 4,773 | 
Bedford 1248 514 21264 630 ||Lewis... |)! Toe aaa 9769 4 a 
Benton..... 1,762 661 1,540 455 ||Lincoin....:} 3/451 30 3,095 an 
ledsoe... . : 1,218 1,178 1,034 60 ||Loudon.. ||: 21146 2,343 1,629 1,817 
lount...... 056 4,119 1,515 3 4 MeMinn....| 4/077 4,310 2,630 "790 
Bradley... 2,806 2'561 1,295 1,570 ||McNairy 1,742 1618 1,961 1/350 
Campbell. | 2,703 2,814 1,834 3755 Macon..... 87 1,402 "885 1,123 
annon ,166 498 1,207 360 ||Madison...:] 6,095 1,223 4,813 1124 
Carroll. 2. 2,989 | 2,282 2/603 2,505 ||Marion .-- 2) 664 1,770 2)212 ‘406 
Carter 1,837 1,574 143 30 2,167 "283 
; 83 1,370 1 497 3,115 506 
985 740 840 564 
3,493 2,954 1,504 
83 2,747 799 
101 923 65 
1,225 983 1,184 
417 3,183 334 
942 2/231 661 
210 705 182 
651 712 681 
1,755 2,540 1,642 
1,207 2,911 1,281 
1,964 1,560 448 
2,757 1,625 2/036 
388 2752 252 
580 3,924 606. 
2,012 1,025 1,890 
353 777 289 
4,126 887 3,075 
2)113 | 38,320 6,332 
62 2,057 595 
30 1,548 184 
3,492 5,322 2,999 
517 3,893 382 
116 2,892 154 
72 835 64 
890 1,850 850 1,716 
7 1,785 802 1,169 
7 9. yen Buren. . 251 654 200 
1223 470 2,867 340 ||Warren 304 553 2,325 410 
1,804 353 1,812 885 Washington. 41448 4,788 3,345 3,691 
813 193 750 112 ||Wayne. 733 1,304 543 082 
1,279 297 1,455 231 ||Weakley....|- 3,254 92 3,777 783 
1,702 422 1726 256 ||White. . 814 591 1938 389 
1,079 2,356 975 2,275 ||Wi 2,76 286 2,777 261 
533 *882 42 400 ||Wilson...... 3/108 #539 2,713 567 
19,837 | 12,183 | 10,755 9,774 Bao aca laua Ean | DERN Ely Enea 
3/604 113 1,824 78 Totals... ./328,083 |146,516 | 259,817 | 126,806 
3,540 203 23137 174 


President (1936)—Thomas, Soe., 685; Colvin, Proh., 632; Browder, Communist, 326; Lemke, Union, 296. 
President (1932)—Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, Soc.. 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., 


Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
8,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow, 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 
124, Vt St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 


ack, 
8 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 
ees 188.988; Fisk, Proh., 5,977. pain 
1892 (P. , Cleveland, Dem., 13 Harrison, 
a Bee Weaver, People’s, 8 750: Bidwell, 


1896 ( ryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 
168,847; Imer. Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,106; 
McKinley Rep., 149,703: Pevertig. Proh., 3,140. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, ., 145,356; McKinley, D.. 

et 3,180; Wooley, Proh., 3,882; , So¢., 413: 

1 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Rep, 105,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, Soc., 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSER, 


1908 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 
1912 eres. Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Re : 
59, Roosevelt, Bros. . 53,725; Debs, Soe. 
1916" Ae Fes.) Dem., 153,2 dabnee 
6523" Bunly: Proh., 147; ane Bon: 


1920 Pres.) Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., 
219,829; Debs, Soc., 2, 

1924 ' (Pres.), Davis, Dem., ” 158,404; Coolidge, Rep. 
ae 882; LaFollette, Progs., 10, 656; Faris, Proh. 


1928" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 

Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. 
ep. (U, 8. Sen.), Hull, Dem., 154,071; Devine, 
1934 (U. 8, Sen,), McKellar, Dem., 195,430; Hooper, 


1934 (Goy.), MeAlister, 198,743; Pope, 
Ind 2,965. 


Dem., 


THE FORTITUDE OF TREES. 


It is interesting to note how many adverse ting | 


cumst = = will Bi Gvercome Dy by ee 
mselves to the conditions present, 

rane ret a report from Hot Springs Naticast Ppa 
In order to exist, ail plants and is must be 
fies ible enough to adapt themselves to a great 
of umstances. Thi he 4 ag me ts oe 
m ch apple re. high 
bet Bh t themsdlyes 
ee tions known 
at aes Fics cig of all 


to the coastal trop’ 
pdapting themselyes to 


succeeding against great odds. Wherever plants 
unfavorable conditions of temperature, 
fight: humidity and wind must be encoun 
Factors of yaa range from disease and 
ect pests to fires. Plants have difficulty enough 
fe oma nature’s handicaps, but when man 
steps in and further unbalances things, then they 
often fail. 
Man-caused fires are one of the forests’ worst 
enemies. Although nature struggles valiantly to 
overcome the damage caused by man, so that fire 


scars in time may become moderated or lost to _ 


ight by new aoneee the tree will never be quite 
the ALE ts resistance is weakened, its 


a 
S| Etowth ne eae down, it is left open to disease and 


parasitic infestation.” 


————— KS el 


TEXAS. 


(Presidential vote, 1936; figures, official, as returned by the Secretary of State of ose) 


Counties. 


Motley 
Nacogdoches. . 


Armstrong... . 
Atascosa 


San Augustine. 
San Jacinto... 
San Patricio. .. 


Chambers... .|- 
Cherokee 
Childress ... 

Clay 


90||Matagorda,... 
Maverick. . 


eee ae ee 


Election Returns—Texas; Utah; Vermont. 


PAST VOTE 
ae i faa Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., 


Hancock, Dem., 156,428; Garfield, 
1893; Weaver, Greenback, 27,405. 
Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 225,309; Blaine, 
; St. John, Proh., 3,534. 
yiitere Bem., Ba Harrison, 


TED, 99,8 ; Weaver, People’s, 23,73 

1896 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
361,224; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) .853. 
McKinley, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1,722; 
00 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 267, eae McKinley; 
Rep., 130,641: Woolley, Proh., 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, oe iet “300: Roosevelt, 


Rep., 51,242: Debs, Soc., 


oo i a ee ee Or a 


901 

OF TEXAS, 
1912 (Eres.),“ Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., 
26,745; Roosevelt, Prog., 28, 580; Debs, Soe., 


Soy 898" 
tig ea 
an y, Pro ,985; Benson, Soe., 18,963. 
1920° “(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288,767: Harding, Rep., 
114, 269; Debs, Soc., 8,121; Rep. (Black and Tan), 
27,347: ‘Amer. Party, 47,968. 

1924" (Pres.), Davis, Dem,, 484, be 
Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, 'Progs., 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith: Dem., 
341,032; Thomas, Soc., 722: Poster, Com., 209: 


286,514; ghee atop ss 


1928 (U. S. Sen.), Connally, Dem., 566,139; Ken- 
nerly, Rep., 129,910. 

1930 (U.S. Sen. ), Sheppard, Dem., 266,550; Haesly, 
Rep., 39,047. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., Pi 302; Taft, Rep., | 1934 (U. S. Sen.), Connally, Dem., 439,375; Goen, 
65,666; Chafin. Proh.. 1,634: Debs, Soc. 7,870. Rep., 12,895; Soc., 1,828. 
UTAH. 
(Presidential yote, 1936, 1932.) 
1932. 1936. 1932. 

Landon Roos., |Hoover |} COUNTIES. | Roos., Landon, | Roos., |Hoover 
Rep. Dem. | Rep. em. Rep. Dem. | Rep. 
913} 1,218 969 48 388 469 398 
2,180} 3,69 3,048 62,321 23,819 459 60 
.258} 6,522) 4,829 52 432| 48,012] \32,224 
1,348} 4,239) 1,655 3,945 2,738 ,600} 3,147 
78 7 90 2,812 1,899] 2,303) 2,225 
1,841} 3,006) 2,562 }) 2,344 1,422} 2,028} 1,434 
1,070} 1,590} 1,333 2,361 1,029; 1,865} 1,407 
938} 1,613 erg 1,986 1,19 1,778] 1,355 
842 493} 1,12 14,387 6,173 ,140| 7,953 
272 5 278 1,299 1,029] 1,103] 1,042 
1,396] 1,358] 1,599 2,005 1,145) 1,648) 1,378 
1,027} 1,969) 1,220 o22 32 401 398 
519 229 618 17,594 4,989! 11,541} 8,019 
1,466} 1,881} 1,916 ———— 
483 60 568 150,246 64,555/116,750| 84,795 

339 3 433, 


President ({932)—Foster, Communist, 947: Thomas, Soc., 4,087. 
PAST VOTE OF yeree 


sR (Pres.), satay Dem. and People’s 64,607; 
almer, . 21: MeKinley, Rep., 13.491 

ii (Pres.), “Bryan an, Dem., 45,006: MeKinley, 

Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh’, 209: Debs, Soc., 720. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. 


1904 (Gov.), Dem., 38,047: Rep., 50,837. - 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 
61,028: Debs, Soc., 4,895. 

1912 hy 8 Wilson, 36,579; Taft, Rep., 


Dem., 
osevelt, Prog., 74; Soc. 9,023. 
1916 Dies). Wilson, Dem., $4,025; Hughes, Rep., 


137; 


bs, Soc., S159: ?-Lab.. 4,473. 
res), Cooli dge, Rep., 77. 327; 
101; LaFollette, Progs., 33, 662. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; 
80.985; i ee Soc., ‘ 47. 
1932 (U. Sen.), Thonias, Dem., 116,889; Smoot, 
Rep., 88, 046; Soc., 2,464 
ngs 25, Os ithe? Dem., 95,931; Colton, 


82, 
1934 (Gov), ‘Blood, Dem., 116,031; Seegmiller, 
Rep., 85,913; Soc., 2,707; Com, 1,010. 


Davis, 


VERMONT. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 


1936. 1936. 1932. 
UONTIE! I Landon,| Hoover, Roos., 
= ‘- Dem. Rep. ep. Dem. 
1,796 4,956} 4,305 1,830 
aeor rats 2'665| 5,038] _ 5,132 2530 
chivdsa:| 10:96 on] ‘33 “gan | ea 
Chittenden 10,965 i R 5 , 
3,700 7,369| 7,34 3,659 
in|)! RD 5,084 91490] 9,353 4,343 
81,027] 78,984 | 56,266 


re t (1936)—Browder,, Com., 414; Scattering, 136. 
dent it ¢ 932)—Thomas, Boe , 1.533; Foster, Com., 195. 
Past yt Bad teas oy an Proh., 792; D , & 859. 
j d 10, 927: 40,459; Swallow, Pro! e 8, Soe. 
gt HOS cD a MB: 0 Oo Conor Peet, 109 1998" (Pres. 5 ees, Dem., ; Taft, Rep., 
Ben., . s 552; ¢ oh., 
oe geet. Ta sie 3 abe P. 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,354; Taft, Rep, 
¥ 5), His Dem., 19,316: Garfield, 1922" 332; a. Wiens, Prog. 2 132 i Debs Bee, ee 
ti ant res.), ; i 
ee 2 a ri We vet pa Bla , Rep., 295; Hanly, weroh 715: Beker Soc., 301. 
a8" (eres. : John, Fro Fro Hi WEE. 10,705: Harrison, | 1°90 24a Waskisa’ mraty' 77a NNUNE BOP 
ae Ne a5, igo: Hoke pat at ee, ee ~ 4 1924 , fries 5. spool e, Rep, Dis 80,498; D Dayis,. Dem. 
rj arrison, 0) 
"Sen 3702; Wen eveland, ple’ e 1928 eres BF Hoover, | nee: '90,404 Smith on Ger 
; * “ . 7 arney, 
Ca Srerinies soot 394 for peor at | ee tet Ba. usin, Rep., 67,146; Martin, 
1900 Ge Be oe 12,849; McKinley, pom: 63, ~ 


., 42.569; Woolley, Proh., 3 


(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777: Roosevelt. Rep., 


th, 73,620; Leamy, Dem., 
ya aa pe 177. : 


. gt 


oo 
2,881. eid 


6,639: Hardin Z, Rep., 


—————— Cle UCU 


i, Se, 


’ ¥. urr JRL oe SS. wi Cea 
902 Election Returns—Virginia. 
VIRGINIA, 
Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) Tae 
; 1936. 1932. 
1936. 1932. i Bier taste ees 
Roos. Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, 
‘ Roos., Landon,|! Roos., | Hoover, CouNTIES. 5 : 00ye 
ao ae | adem Rep.'| Dem. | Rep. | Dest See ae — 
: Rae neal ake lean | Naas Ea: th’berl’ 18 260 63 
1,583 670]' 2,458 |. 527 || No’th’berl’d 6 Hed abet a 
mieematio’, | Asan 635| 1,949 508 || Nottoway. . pees ie 1353 Ee 
Alleghany. . 2,013 1,319 1,293 1,095 ee arate 1888 1,551 1'851 1,261 
Amelia..... 753 239 cr tae Panice e 1 "588 726 1,342 
sraherst | © 1035 3o4| 1138 204 || Pitts’lvania.| 3,694 556 3,124 G56 
Abington] $97 | 2835) 325) zee | povanay-| te] bl Gr | 98 
: 614 p14] "594 '384 || Prince Geo-| | 713 ee Be 116 
2,276 619 2,321 469 || Pr’ess Anne eee 457 17499 386 
778 642 733 556 || Pr. Wiltm..| 1512 Helse Ae: 
1,544 1,343] 1,808 1,209 Pulaski oni Bae aay reNG ae 
1,303 60 1,361 52 || Rapp’ha’c gee 317 261 192 
1,886 808} 1,372 727 || Richmond.) , 454 AE ere an 
.. 945 273 870 204 || Roanoke. . His "Bee rere rei 
1,987 370} 1,692 301 || Rockbridge ee peel Bee Sine 
Le Be O78 d 1599] 3'274 | 1/386 
, ice oe oni (6 2'046|-  2'137 
Charles C’y. 233 79 245 31152] 2/635 27514 
oC el Daeg eat] dese 2067) 21287 | 11843 
 Chesterf’ld.| 2,522 621| 1,886 pets faa 
Clarke..... 940 198 841 453 784 346 
ie Oraig sc... 39. 653 4 596 731 454 
Culpeper. 1,266 551} ‘1,349 731 
Cumber!'d.. 47 136 5 126 688 122 
Dickenson..| 2,683 1,146] 2,635 1,981] 2,713 2,005 
- Dinwiddie..| . 1,343 127] 1,028 ; 2.73 : 
~ Bliz’th C’y . 1e28 Ee 1 2e7 20 "645 349 
2,913 1,584] 2,714 2,0AT ores 1,774 
7809 1 858 1,998 2,057 5,276 ee 
586 "217 579 2,781| 1,86 : 
He | Sas] Bess aves 
1,547 1,047 1,754 76,366| 144,796 | 64,093 
_Gloucester.. 7 
Goochland . 638 228 629 
_— Grayson.. “3.005 3,343] 2,306 3.3 1,225 2,941 | 1,199 
J Teene. tee ’ ’ 
884 692 112 || Buena Vista 36 177 258 164 
ae 3 4,331 302] 3,583 275 || Ch''tt’sville| 1,393 335 1,287 409 
_ Hanover... 1,397 327 1,073 238 || Clift’n F’rge 1,199 Ban Ks ee ve 
_. Henrico.::.| 3,610 1,285] 2/458 1,291 || Danville...] 3,266 | , 549 264 740 
WHinnd | "Eig | 33| 462 | 358 || Hampton ?| ot 190} 7721 bod 
' Highland... 5 : 
he Tale of Wi'ht| 1,025 207 982 >e4 || Harris’nbig 1,390 894 995 665 
James City. 302 70 302 116 || Hopewell. . 1,309 332 957 3 
_ . Ki’g George 469 295 475 203 || Lynchburg . 3,697 1,373 sien Bae 
 ~‘K’g and Q’n 372 124 368 154 || Martinsville 949 255 739 12 
ge wil'm 696 211 612 177 || N’p’rt News| 4,021 919 2,703 151 5 
Lancaster . . 689 322 639 272 || Norfolk....| 10,561 3,229] 8/8 ‘ 
(eae ae oe 4,120 | 2,066] 2,892 1,985 || Petersburg .| 2,192 444| 1920 490 
-- Loudoun!::| 2.287 867] 2/440 600 || Portsmo’th. 5,617 861] 3,344 1,840 
Louisa... .: 1,100 486 879 366 || Radford.. 650 421 542 
Lunenburg.| 1,291 TH) me ies 92 || Richmond.:} 18,784 4,478| 14,631 5,602 
Madison. . . 804 | 662 849 522 || Roanoke. 7,087 31363| 6,215 3,195 
_ Mathews. . 622 452 652 488 || So. Norfolk, B23 pene 597 329 
Meckienb’g.| 2,730 202} 2,188 275 || Staunton... 1,091 568 988 551 
"* Middlesex”, 653 123 595 127 || Suffolk. .- 1,360 281| 1,013 265 
_ Montgom’y} 1,832 1,852] 1,805 1,522 || Will’msburg 382 96 387 99 
| be ee am ; ake oe aes ace Winchester. 1,096 743 1,179 698 
felson,.... a F SSS oo a ee es 
New Kent. 307 120 : 286 : i 15 Total Cities] 73,897 | 21,970] 59,183 | 25,544 
 Norfo 3, A A 99 637 
__-N’th'm’ton. 975 2771 1,264 298 || Co’s & Cit’s! 234,980 | 98,366! 203,979 | 89,637 
cee ear OE P88 NOS SS 8 aot 980 Sh 0s SO0E 203, 0u2 ee eeee 


- President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 313; Lemke, Union, 233; Colvin, Proh., 594; Browder, Com., 98. 
m Eee tdeut (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 2,382; Upshaw, Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA. 
1872 (Prea,), She 3 Dem. and Lib., 91,654; Grant, eas (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 82, 946; Taft, Rep., 
ep., 93,468; O'Conor, Lab. Ref. 42. 2,573; Chatin, 3 Proh., 1,111; Debs, Soc., 255. 
at 76 speek Tilden, Dem., 139, 670; Hayes, Rep., 1912 ee Wilson, ‘Dem., 90,332; Taft, Rep.. 


95, 23,2 Roosevelt, Prog.. 21.777; Debs, Soe., 820, 
Mw 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,586; Garfield, unis (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 


Rep., 84,020. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 


2 


102, 824; Hughes, Rep. a9 


9,356; Hanly, Proh., 783; Benson. Soc..' 1,060, 
Ny. ae ey) ‘the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- | 1999 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, Rep., 
€ i 
> Be tee aca es te 145,497; Blaine. Rep., Ce ee Frob, ons: Debs, Soc., 807; 
5 Jobn, Pro’ 
1888 (Pres), Cleveland, ‘Dem, 151,079; “Harrison, to Fon Thien: py ee Toa7d: Sones, 
A Rep., 150,449: Fisk, Proh., 1,682. SoecLae 191. ve * 
1892 “(pres,, Cleveland, Dem.. 163,977; Harrison, 7 


1928 (Pres.) oorer: Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem., 
a a 256; Weaver, People’s, 12,275; Bidwell’ 140, 148; ty mas, ce, ‘obo; Reynolds: Soc. Lab., 
-:1896 (Pres.), B. D P OS UE yor 
Be cae eeizans Dem, and, People's (Poulet), | a0 Vay a bo "Ghee, Dela, 119,008 Byars, 
McKinley, eer. 135,388; Levering, Proh., 2,344. | _Ind., 26,091; Soc., 7.944. 2 
1900 (Bres.), Bryan, Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep., fle Gov Peery, Dem., 122,820; MeWane, "© 


: 115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145. Rep. apts 
1904 (Pres, ), Parker, Dem., 86 6,548; Roosevelt, Rep. . | 1934 (U. S. Sen.), Byrd, Dem., 109,963; Page, 
47, 880; Swallow, Proh., 1, 383; Debs, Soc., 56. Rep., 30,289. os 


s 


—e et = 


« 


ore 


Election Returns—W ashington. 903 
WASHINCTON,. 
- (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936. 1932. ; 1936. | 1932. 
pe eS oe Be LOTT bir et Bp, 
Counties. | Roos., | Landon, | Hoover, Roos., COUNTIES, Roos Landon, | Hoover, | Roos 
Dem. Rep- Rep. Dem. Dem: Rep. ' Rep. "| Dem.” 
Adams. 1,944 657 867 | 1,504 ||Lincoln.... 3,627 1,325 1,748 2,725 
Asotin... |. 2/261 916 960 1,994 |/Mason..:-:} 3.087 | 1/015 99 ts - 
enton 2,402 1,610 1,694 2,633 || Okanogan 5,622 5,250 2,367 3,969 
Chelan §,030 4,975 5,584 7,316 acific. .... .395 1,732 1,737 3,099 
Clallam 5,586 2,404 ,870 3,954 || Pend Oreille 1,903 813 855 1,772 
Clarke. .... 12,714 4,868 4,901 9,104 |/Pierece.....) 48,988 18,331 19,006 | 38,451 
Columbia 1,391 807 714 1,491 |/San Juan 775 69 60 78 
Cowlitz 10,147 3,617 3,767 5,443 agit... .. 9,639 5,222 4,246 8,395 
Douglas 2,290 1,025 1,179 1,941 Skamania 1,863 406 44 93 
Wermy....... 130 320 322 1,035 ||Snohomish .} 25,081 8,882 9,310 | 18,352 
Franklin 1,784 622 838 1,540 ||Spokane 48,117 19,951 24,848 | 36,953 
Garfield 98: 652 669 818 || Stevens... 4,536 1,981 2,247 4,262 
Grant... .. 3) 694 840 1,376 || Thurston... 10,647 4,425 4,241 6,308 
Grays H’bor| 15,851 5,053 5,141 10,310 || Wahkiakum 1,098 419 44 73 
— ee ,68 921 803 1,517 || Walla Walla 6,562 4,584 4,653 5,578 
Jefferson 2,279 1,063 952 1,994 || Whatcom. . 15,428 9,035 9,254 | 11,355 
i aes 38,597 66,544 63,346 108,738 || Whitman... 7,753 3,955 4,727 5,945 
Kitsap. .... 12,4 3,440 3,465 10,002 {| Yakima.... 17,200 12,555 11,151 | 13,880 
Kittitas 5,044 1,941 1,963 4,266 en nm ct hase ene 
Klickitat 2,545 1,190 1,335 2,155 Totals... | 459,579 |206,892 | 208,645 |353,260 
~_ e 619 5,885 4,647 $8,454 


President (1936)—Lemk 


PAST VOTE OF 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep., 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2.006. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep., 
101.540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs. Soc., 10,023. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep.. 
106,062; Chafin. Proh., 4.700; Debs, Soe., 14,177, 
1912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep., 
ise Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soe., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep. 
167,244; Hanly, Prob., 6,868; Benson, Soe., 22, 


Union, 17,463; Tomas, Soc., 3490; Browder, Com., 1907; Colim, Proh., 1,041; 
President (1932)—Soe., 17,080; Lib., 30,308; Soc. Lab. 1.009; Proh.. 1,540; Com., 2.972. 


, 


WASHINGTON. i 
i924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
Progs., 150,727; Davis, Dem Nations, 


Amer., 5,991; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,004; 


Foster, 
Workers, 761. 


-_ S. Sen.), Bone, 
197,450; Liberty, 28,859; 9,364; 


Dem., 352,215; Gellantly, 
Rep., 207,497; Liberty, 41,710; Soc., 9,987: 


Com., 2,532. 
1934 (U.S. Sen.) Schwellenback, Dem., 302,606: 
Odlin, Rep., 168,994. 


MEAT PRODUCTION (SLAUGHTER AND CONSUMPTION IN THE U. S.) 
(Figures, which are official, represent (except P. C., i. €., per capita) millions of pounds.) 


Beef. Veal. Mutton-Lamb. Pork (Excl. Ld.): Lard. 
ump. Consump. Consump Consump. } Pro- { Consump. 
Cal, |Slaugh- h-/_—————_|Slaugh- - dice [es 
ear. Total.{P.C.| ter. |Total.|P.C. ter. |Total.|)P.C.} ter. |Total.|/P.C.| tion. | Total.|P.C. 
5 a 558 a4 6,622 | 5,917 ay 1,649] 1,055 B qf 
p 644| 7.4 60 Al 6, : al dy ! ‘ 
1908 Herts e387 3 627 627] 7.0 29 557| 6.3] 6,968 | 6,235/70.0] 1,741 1934 12.9 
1909 | 7/041 | 6'835|75.4| 683 | 683) 7.5} 603 | 601| 6.6] 6,024 | 5,455/60.1) 1,504] 1/042/11.5 
1910 | 6.703 | 6.561|71.1| 686 7.4| 599 596| 6.4] 5,649 | 5,267|57.1| 1/434] 1/052/11.4 
1911 | 6.466 | 6,342|67.7 656| 7.0| 732 729| 7.8] 6,596 | 6,046|64.5| 11673] 1,063|11.3 
1912 | 5.8 5,807|61.1 667| 7.0| 779 | 773] 8.1| 6,407 | 5,873|/61.8| 1/626] 1,068|11.2 
1913 | 5,881 | 5/854/60.6 487| 5.0| 731 | 725] 7.5} 6,622 | 6,077/63.0] 1,681] 1,100|11.4 
1914 | 5.606 | 5,732|58.5 437| 4.4] 712 | 725] 7.4] 6.530 | 6,102/62.3] 1,657) 1,192 12-2 
1915 | 5.779 | 5,418|54.5 428] 4.3| 622 | 623] 6.3] 6,971 | 5,908/59.5| 1,775] 1,281|12.9 
1916 | 6.075 | 5,639/56.0 536| 5.3 3 | 614! 6.1] 7,386 | 6,055/60.1} 1/849] 1/368]13.6 
1917 | 6,641 | 6,083/59.5 662) 6.5| 473 | 473| 4.6] 6.139 | 5,037/49.3 1,557 1,195]11.7 
1918 | 7/279 | 6,527|63.0 765| 7.4| 493 | 486] 4.7| 7,854 | 5,684(54_8] 1,983] 1'374113.3 
1919 | 6,758 | 6,475|/61.6 808| 7.7] 603 | 607| 5.8] 7,832 | 5,755|54.8| 2,039] 1,292 12.3 
19 6.713 | 6,715|63.1 814] 7.6| 532 590| 5.5] 7,455 | 6,437/60.5| 2.056] 1,416]13. 
1921 | 6,163 | 6,172|56.9 751| 7.0| 626 | 640] 5.9] 7,645 | 6,886/63.5 3114 1/223]11.3 
ee bears | eeeaiee 797] 7-3] 535 | Bel Bol Siaee | siagslre.7| 2785) Lrorlib. 
19 6.873 | 6,858|61.4 : .2| 9, } 7) 2, 407 )18.8 
70 ‘ 5 9 589] 5.2} 9,279 | 8,492174.7] 2,746] 1,749|15. 
ites ie snes baa 3 28 597| 5.2| 8,255 | 7,794|67.6| 2,223) 1/522|13.2 
926 7454/63 6 8.2 642| 5.5] 8,181 | 7,690/65.7} 2,324] 1/584/13.5 
1887 SS el a4 6731 b:6| giey | sisaal7s.o] aieod] 1i7ealid.7 
ie $210 Big o4 703| 5.8| 9/223 | 8,836|72.8] 21598! 1,735|14.3 
sf 6.172/50.1 6.8 819] 6.6} 8,809 | 8,541169.3] 2,344) 1,701/13.8 
1930 ere #! 878] 7.1| 8,907 | 8:636|69.6| 2,385] 1,784|14.4 
hee 5'917|47.4 ey 874| 7.0] 9,180 | 9,012|72.2] 2,463] 1,897|15.2 


The figures in the above table are estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which has 
published no data for any calendar year later than 
1932. 

In September, 1936, the Department. estimated 


f feder: ins; 
the per capita months Jan. -Aue., o, be pees 


eses). 
: l, 30.2 Ibs. (26.1); pork, luding 
oe tee er. ih nud catoh, Eo he 


eC 

Cattie Teoumaesyiil) 7312 681 (6,734,929); cattle 
TE ee eeiaeninin a) Ae Yio (4,187,340); calves 
eee, ae iawohe \ccemagaane 12,357,082 (13,- 
Baing toomeneretaty” 23 500, 63 (18625,557). 
Horses, 8,406 (12,483). 


904 Election Returns—West Virgima. ase ae te 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) ’ 
1936. -1932 1936. | 1932 ; 
ee + | ____ 

COUNTIES Roos., | Landon,| Roos.,. | Hoover, || COUNTIES Roos., | Landon,} Roos., |Hoover, 

> tDem. |. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Barbour,...| &,284 3,875 |- 4,228 3,652 || Monongalia | 13,677 8,811 10,319 8,417 
Berkeley...| 8,336 6,585 7,009 6,370 || Monroe... . 3,413 3,268 3,267 2,978 
. 7,697 3,477 5,973 3,555 || Morgan.... 1,620 2,555 1.358 2,082 
3,709 6,043 3,560 MeDowell.. | 25,471 9,975 12,365 16,069 
3,485 4,919 4,010 |] Nicholas... 5,872 3,964 §,32 3,684 
19,00 23,49 17,999 niGinarinse 1899 | 13,743 8,652 15,836 
1,73 3,139 1,564 || Pendleton..| 2,637 1,800 2,530 1,502 
2,513 3,038 2,443 || Pleasants... 1,907 1,820 1,921 1,580 
3,023 1,943 Z,780 ||Pocahontas.| 4,118 2,850 3,531 2,623 
8,942 17,127 12,170 5,410 7,553 4,872 6,359 
1,858 soll 3530 3,938 4,098 3,411 
2,923 920 2,477 9,001 15,546 11,441 

: 5,881 9,467 5,111 3,711 2397 3,41 
Hampshire. 3,792 1,51 3,681 1,258 4,639 3,179 4,055 
_ Hancock...| 7,756 3,957 4,603 4,328 5,282 5,094 4,361 
Hardy..... 2,956. 1,581 2,824 1,267 { 3,521 5,724 3,220 

- Harrison...| 24,361 14,180 18,081 14,641 ,061 4,293 a 

_ Jackson..,.| 3,453 4,71 5131 4 33) 3,244 4 
2 5,443 2,040 5,350 1,734 4,031 2,582 3,734 
i 50,801 35,387 38,617 35,455 5,745 3,147 5,077 
: 5,531 5, 5,546 4, 5,603 8,648 4,682 


9,198 j f hs 7 

4,952 | 5,894 5,027 41655 || Wyoming..| 6,734 | 3,601 4396 4007 
18/391 | 10/762 | 15:900 | 11,088 — — |__| ——__— 
5,333 | 4,486 4/098 4/519 ||-Total..... 502,582 | 325,358 | 405,124 | 330,731 


11,278 | 6,771 8,657 7,301 


President (1936)—Thomas., Soc., 832; Colvin, Proh.,.1;173. 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Upshaw, Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA. | 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; Grant, | 1908 (Pres.j, Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
ep., 32,323. 137,869: Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
y RE oy Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 


41,392. 56,667; Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc., 
? eed or aeRO, es ea Garfield, Rep., 15,336. : 

‘p Py = eaver, Treenback, 9,' Is 1916 “be te 4 * . a L 
1884" res), Gleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, Rep., | 7143134" Manly, Proh, 175: Benson, Son, 6160. 
i Saeae ¢. John, Proh., 939; Butler, Greenback, | 1920 ((Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789: Harding, Rep. 
ce ; 282,007;-Watkins, Proh., 1,528: Debs. Soc.. 5.618. 
+1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677, Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dens 
Rep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 257,232; LaFollette, Progs., 36,723; Nations 
1893 Ceres). Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harris opera : 
; ‘Pres.), Clevelan em., 467; arrison ‘ . ; 

Rep., 80,298; Weaver, People's, “4.166; Bidwell, 19 Tae Tie ee ase ee Pa 
Toh,, 4,140. 1,703; Foster, Com., 401. —  ” ; iM 
- 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), * M z e ; 
a j 94,488; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 678; Mekiniey Boe ae Pe ie Neely, Dem., 342,437; Jones, 
ep., Ky fF Vvering, Fron., 1, fe o * Ms 
i 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., | 1932 (Gov.), Kump, Dem., 402,325; Townsend, 
sob ie VBE SO EHRs Sere Bap | oat Oe sens, ol, Dems 308 

al (Pres.), Parker, Dem., f ; Roosevelt, Rep. . S. Sen.), Holt, Dem., 349,882; 
132,628; Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, Soc. 1,574| Rep., 209,427. Be 


; 


“ick THE MYSTERY OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES. | 


The great ‘native’ commercial languages of The ruling caste in Ruanda 
__. Africa are Arabic in the north, Hausa in the Western | look as though they had stag podiaaes ane of teed 
Sudan, and Swahill in East Africa to the borders of | tian pictures, and so the indication of their Asiatic 
_ the Congo Free State. r origin, which their speech offers, may well be true 
__ One of the languages of African commerce is not |} But before the alien immigration of the light- 
genuinely African language at all, but makes its first | colored peoples, of which their language informs ws 
Bt ppeeaans’ oaeean soil with the coming of Islam. | a settlement of an entirely different sort must have 
_ Brom the Arabic springs the Semitic language of the | taken place—a settlement of black men, who are set 
_Ethoplans, who made their entry when the great | apart from the peopl t ae 
_ kingdom of Axum was founded years ago. thick lips, "eel oa ek Se One 
The mummies of the Pharaohs and their likenesses | hut most of all ie their aaenihe Gre Sv ENaraa eae 
made it impossible to believe that these mighty| ‘pneir languages—and there. 
rulers can have been Negroes. Their language is | 5+ pce tien ates ile aie ere are more than 200. 
ep reistie: to she Pere reneunges of the eeee Latah guages with the ciscitving toaderes japan ert 
: : of cattle-ownin se 
_ -Romiads, whose speech belongs to a Still earlier period, | Shar° feminine gondens Wore aes ous 
0 ca. eir lan- 3 One 
guages have not as yet definite grammatical gender Spee ot ber niet and only the sequence of 
such as we find in most of the Mediterranean group. a strictly prescribed. 
_ ‘The men who speak this language—which is known The most ancient inhabitants of Africa, however, 
as Ful—draw a sharp distinction before themselves | Were probably not the blacks. Before them must 
A hey Rearing ped who are mentioned as early 
; atte fe Hered onte whom Schweinfurth was the first 
_ Bantu languages are spoken, which are still older Their language seems to be ] 
ay than the Ful. These make no distinction between | Sudanese Negroes, but they ie Once ane ee ae 
pero ne hee Marae atte oy Mhaoe ee = sepa- | idiom of their own. ao 
: é n, sp: , animals, ements, An interesting h ag: 
Deitene one, seiner oe objects, Rec has a ‘North Te ean ee eee 
- i j 2 one of the inflected 1 over 
nar AS Rey 62g ate alent | the clei Sounds probably fom We Bushimgn= 
> th ; ca by | and has passed these clicks on int \n- 
‘light-colored men. ; guages—the Kaffir speech, for ex a Aged Bantu lan- 


Peewee TS | ee ee Pe we ~~ =— oe. Terr. ae 


Election Returns—W isconsin. 905 
WISCONSIN. 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) 
1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- 
velt, don, velt, er, velt, don, velt, er, 
Dem Rep. Dem Rep. Dem ep Dem. Rep 
2,289 1,191 2,120 777|| Marinette. . . 8,884 4,938 6,508 5,24! 
5,904 2,489 5,405 2,646|| Marquette... 1,812 1,957 2/504 i388" 
7,419 5,067 7,413 3,852||Milwaukee. .| 221,512 54,811) 170,202 54,693 
4,366 2,071 2,981 2,035|| Monroe ‘ 6,491 4,69 6,757 ,022 
21,417 8,433 19,990 7,150/|Oconto...... 6,729 3,77 6,440 2,915 
3,434 2,481 3,252 1,711}}Oneida...... 5,208 2,294 542 1,992 
2,801 1,422 2,437 1,281|}Outagamie. . 16,163 9,485 16,186 8,517 © 
4,694 1,972 5,485 1,213}|}Ozaukee... . 5,594 1,785 5,770 1,18) 
7,854 5,760 8,445 Ee) 1,785 1,4 1,931 1,15 
6,931 5,196 8,372 4,061 3,935 4,115 3,537 
Columbia... 8,936 5,607 8,455 5,618 3,596 5,42 3,425 
Crawford... . 4,377 2,857 4,754 10,576 3,969 9,195 3,434 
DAR. sis: cays: « 35,856] 15,233) 26,841 5,098 2,215 4,114 2,023 
Dodge...... 14,782 6,829 15,874 24,474 10,850 19,960 10,754 
eae 3,952 3,146 4,149 4,080 4,245 4,027 3,2 
Douglas 16,684 5,079 9,715 17,991 14,693 12,612 16,825 
BEERS scene 5,619 4,570 4,936 3,877 2,453 3,194 1,942 
Eau Claire. 10,065 6,802 7,565) 4,679 4,316 6,374 4,059 
Florence. ... 1,037 800 9 714)|Sauk....... 8,355 5,626 7,638 5,06 
14,821 9,179 16,143 8,436||Sawyer..... 2,834 1,726 2,381 dyad 
3.092 1,334 2,595 768||Shawano... . 8,865 3,679 7,593 2,450 
9,170 7,196 9,701 5,986) |Sheboygan. . 17,415 8,865 18,029 7,454 
5,941 3,700 5,406 3,190||Taylor...... 4,721 1,758 4,219 1,107 
3.840 2,926 4,44 2,179||Tremp'l’au 5,929 3,339 5,786 2,874 
4,988 3,623 4,621 3,113}| Vernon. .... 6,044 4,811 5,939 2.049 
~ 3,319 902 2,338 891) ae) Se 2,599 1,298 2,036 1,138 
4,537 2,235) 3,813 1,983)| Walworth... 7,093 8,462 6,790 7,858 
11,144 5,599 11,230 5,062/| Washburn. .. 3,220 1,650 2,61 1,501 
4,544 3,084 4,723 2,018|| Washingt’n. . 7,129 3,589 8,570 2,209 
18,137 7.268 14,373 7,307|| Waukesha. .. 14,982 8,921 13,487 8,538 
4,971 1,527 5,200 879}|Waupaca... . 6,920 6,680 8,17 5,082 
14,455 7,558 12,919 7,686)| Waushara. . . 2,636 3,302 2,541 
4,976 3,801 4,886 3,246|| Winnebago. . 18,522} 11,679) 15,591) 11,505 
5,837 2,635 6,332 2,340|| Wood....... 9,982 4,902 9,215 4,100 
5,520) 3,120 5,093 2,958 ee 
15,539 5,094) 15,696 4,573|| Totals....| 802,984) 380,828) 707,410| 347,741 
17,898 7,828| 17,744 6,210 ’ 


PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN. ‘ 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477; Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc., 
1876 (hres) Tilden. Di 123,927; Hayes, Rep 1908" (Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep 
res. en, em., Ns : yes, on a) ’ ” 002, i" ey 

Ko: ; : Smith, Proh. | 247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 

Ret, 1s ein oes i 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., eee oe Layee Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soce., 
ee ee eS DOME ai” (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine, 321,323: Hanly, ‘Proh., 7,166; Benson, Soe., 
Rep., 161,135; St. John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, ign’ Gres), Cox, ‘Dera., 114,452: Harcte eee . 


Greenback, 4,598. 
” Glevelan 5 : ri 498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs. Soc.. 85,041 
ey ia son Hae proh, resis yes 1924 ' (Pres.), LaFollette, Progs., 453,678; Coolidge 
B. Leb, 8.61. Workers, 3773: ene, "Proh., 3,918: Jota, Bee 
; : 0 REE CES ; «24918; , Soe.- 
1890 oe Rep., 132,068; U. Lab., ‘ Lab. 411: Wailace, om, Tan a, 370, all 
2 (Pp  @levalan Be er, ., 544,205; : Ay 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, ETH Ce eh geee’ t ‘O13; “Roster,” Coniy 


AGS 
Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, | 1538; Reynolds, ‘Soc. Lab. 381; Varney, Proh., 
245 


1894 (Gov.}, Dem., 142,250; Rep., 196,150; Pop. | 1932 (U. §. Sen.), Duffy, Dem., 610,236; Chapple, 
25,604; Proh., 11,240. = ae . moe ea eae, ai ite, Brewers a0 tee 
ay , Dem. and People’s (Populist), 5 n.), ollette, a F i 
eeetie : aie Nat'l {Gold Dem, 3.593: Sparro a ea 223,438; Chapple, Rep., 210,569; 
cKinley, ., 268,051; Lev. , Proh., 7, oc., 44,453. 
1900 (Pres) ges Denn 159 279: McKinley | 1934 (Gor). La noe fae o78 gee: aes e- 
< “a eae 1 a ‘f . man, em., 7 ” vipa 5 
Rep., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, Soc., | Bt PERE? Com" 2,454; Proh., 867; Sde. Lab., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevelt, s 
4 <7 Ce ae: SE 


HARVARD’S HALL OF FAME 
Harvard’ grad bee: ards, Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Henry Lee 
piadiey., Ebeutest mmi ed Bi ms Sian n, Samuel Gridley Howe. Theodore Parker. 
chosen by a distinguished committee of petedeons fer Pee ‘Wendell Holmes, Joseph Story. Heni 
enrollment in a ‘Harvard Hall of Fame,” comp Adams, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Ri 
- in connection with the university’s celebration of | Towel’ John Lothrop Motley, Francis Parkman, 
its tercentenary. Henry David Thoreau, Henry Hobon Richardson. _ 


; . follows: | Brooks, William Hllery Channing, Edward Everett 
Seas Ada Jone dace, Samuel | Hale, ‘Increase Mather, George Pierce Baker, 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, Edward br Percival Lowell, Caleb Cushing, Charles Wil 


baro William James. 
ss Eliot ; prion; Nathaniel S. Shaler, | James Bradstreet Greenoug 


4 James Otis, George Bancroft, Richard Henry Dana, | Eliot, James Jackson Storrow, George Frisbie 


h, . 
William Pres Jared Sparks, Alexander | Theodore Roosevelt, Wendell Phillips, Cotton 
; Nadnas, ar Rewoowb, Theodore William | Mather, John Edmond Fiske. 
a ; 


————E——— se Se eel ee 


. 
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906 ~~— Election Returns—Wyoming; Electoral Vote by States. — 


WYOMING. rts 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932.) ; ieee! 
1936. | 1932. 1936 _ 1932. — 
Counts. | Roos-.. Landon.| Hoover, { Roos. || Countims, | Roos., | Landon,| Hoover, { Roos., 
: 3 se" Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. | Dem. 
Albany.... 3,685, Sr irith 2,281 2,665 || Niobrara. . 1,124 1,086 1,237 
Big Horn..:| 3°156| 1/996, 2'334 | 21156 ||Park....... 2504, 1'618| 1,600 | 2;043 
J Saute: 1,435 1,322 1,161 1,728 ||Platte..... 1,730 1,546 1,430 1,893 
(i Carbon. 3,257 2,041 088 2,836 ||Sheridan... 4,731 2,726 2,738 4,260 
Converse. . 1,639 1,556 1,569 1,860 ||Sweetwater. 6,232 1,797 2,043 4,637 
Crook,.... 1,088 1,218 1,062 1,317 ||/Sublette.... 667 638 512 633 
Fremont 3,050 2,357 1,696 2,612 ||Teton...... 795) 501 406 699 
Goshen . 2,639 7 1,954 2,545 ||/Uinta....-.. 1,972 1,015 1,250 1,658 
* Hot Springs 1,419 796 742 1,466 ||Washakie. . 1,109 810 7il 1,009 
‘Johnson. 949 1,266 1,101 1,171 ||/Weston.... 1,193 1,084 840 1,459 
eather. 7,594 4,356 5,116 5,435 = 
~Hincoln . 2,747 1,376 1,673 2,275 Total.... 62,624 38,739] 39,583 54,370 
Natrona. 7,819 . 3,810 4,368 6,777 < 


President (1932)—Thomas, Soc,. 2.829; Foster, Com., 180. 
PAST VOTE OF WYOMING. 


a 1892 (Eres, Harrison, Rep., 8,454; Weaver, People’s, ; 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 
a 7.722; Bidwell, Proh.. 530. 35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs, Soe., 1,288: 
ag 1896 (Pres.), “Bryan, Dem. and asc (Fopolisy), Christensen, F.-Lab.. 2,180. 
on 10,375; McKinley, Rep., 10,072: 159. 1924 (Pres.), Gooliage, sont 41,858; LaFollette, 
A 1900° (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10, ieee Ds niciniey, Progs., 25, 174; Davis, Dem., 12, 868. 
po -Rep.,, 14,482. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep:, 52, 748; Smith, Dem., 
~ , 1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 29,299; Thomas, Soce., 7 
da 20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. | 1930" (U. S. Sen.), Carey, Rep., 43,626; Schwartz, 
© Mh ste SBR, PER pao ie That | Dem. 96,200 
} afin, Pro} ebs. Soc. . 

Wont ea De oa Dem. yah 3105 ‘rate, Rep. 198 ; iw: ae Sen), 0 Mahoney, Dem., 53,859; 

oosevelt, Pro ebs, Soc, o 
- 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Deng 28,316; Hughes, Rep., 1934 (Gov.), Miller, Dem., 54,305; Clark, Rep., 


ELECTORAL VOTES FOR PRESIDENT 1300-1936, BY PARTIES AND STATES. ~ 
cht SLE SR aS TE SS a RE I ae Ne Se EE 


| ee 1900. 1904. 1908. 1912. 1916. 1920. 1924 1928. 1932. 1936. 
Ro) D. |B.) Do] RB. | D. | BR. Do R, |) De | Bay 


as 21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373; Benson, Soc.,'1,493.! 38,792; Soc., 527; Com., 156. 
be} 
| 


Ree atte. 1D, VR, | Df DD. pre. 


Ne 
He CD bet He C0 


oom: 


155] 336] 140] 321] 162] 435 127} 382 


196 159}....| 347 -+--| 246 


The electoral vote for Vice-President in 1896 was: Republican. 271: Dem 4 
* The 4 electoral votes of Utah and the 4 electoral votes of Vermont in 1912 were east far toe ‘republican : 
candidates W. H. Taft for President and Nicholas Murray Butler for Vice-President. 

t+ The 13 votes of Wisconsin in 1924 were. cast for the Progressive candidate, Robert M. La Follett 


ee ee ee ae nn 
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Presidential V ote, by States, 1936, 1932, 1928. 907 
POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1936 BY STATES. 
Roos., | Landon, | Lem., Roos., | Landon,] Lem., Roos., | Landon, | Lem. 

, States.| Dem. Rep. |Union|| Sts. Dem. Rep. Union |/States.| Dem. Rep. Tem, 
Ala...) 238,195) 35,358] 549/|Me.. 126,333) 168,823}....... Ohio re ist, 122/1,127, 709 132,21 
Ariz. . $6,722| 33,433}...... Md.. $89,612) 231,436]. Okla. .| '501/069} '245;122]... 7. : 
Ark 146,7 32,039 4|| Mass. 942'716} 768/613 118,639]] Ore. . : 266,733 125, 77| 21,831 
Calif. .|1,766,836} 836,431!...... Mich. |} 1,016,794} 699,733] 75:795]] Pa... ||2,353/788 1,690,300) 67,467 
Colo 5,021} 181,267) 9,962||Minn.} 698,811} 350,461] 74/296]|R. I. || '164/541] '124'490 18,644 - 
Conn 229} 278,685]...... Miss. 157,318 4.435].../... |S. C..} 118,791 1,646)... 
Del... 69,702 54,014 442/)Mo,.j{ 1,111,048) 697,891] 14,630|]S. D..| 160/137 125,977) 10, a8 
Fla...| 249,117 43.288 ace Sf Neue. 339 61,606)....... || Tenn 328,083] 146,516 238 
Ga.. 255,364 41]| Nebr 347,454) 247,731) 12,847 |] Tex 734,485} 103,711] 1,94 
ane ¢ 126,090} 66,499]...... Ney 38} 11,882 Utah 150,246 

Il. . . .|2,282,999] 1,570, 393 89,439|| N. 108,460) 104,642)....... Vt 62,144 

nhd...} 934,974] 691,570)...... N. J 1,083,549) 719,421) 9,405]/ Va 234,980 

=) Towa. 621,756 487, oar 29,687 1 61,710 Wash 459,579 
an..| 464,520] 397,727|...... N. Y.}|*3,293,022/2,180,670 W. Va.| 502,58: 

Ky...| 541,944 389, 702 Tene « Cc 616,151} 223,284 Wise 802,984 


La....] 292,894] 36,791). . 12. N.D.| 163,148] 72,751] 36,708|| Wyo..| 62,624 


Total—Roosevelt, 27,751,612 Landon, 16,681,913; Lemke, 891,858. 


i this total, 274,924 was the American-Labor nd 37,609; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 12,729, and scatterin; 
vo and ‘void, 168,911. Percentages, Democratic, 60. 
The above totals are final returns, with Rhode | (57.3 in 1932): Republican, 36.4 (39.6); others, 2.9 
Island excepted but included. Other totals, Thomas, (3.1). 
Soe., 187,342; Browder, Communist, 80,181; Colvin. 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1932 BY STATES. 
(Compiled from official sourees under South Trimble, Clerk of the House of Representatives.) 


States.| Roos. { Hoover, |Thos., ||States. eatag Hoover, |Thos., |/States.; Roos. 
m. Rep. ls Dem. Rep. Soe. Dem. 


] 207,910) 34,675 ‘ Me...| 128,907) 166,631 .: 1,301, pa 1,227,679} 64,094 % 
36,104 ; "516,468| "188,165 


Ky..:]| 580,574] 394/716] 3,853 c. a: : : 
La...1| 249418] "18°853| .. 7. \[N- D..| 178/350] ~71;772| 3;521||wyo. | 54,370] 395583 3359 


Total—Roosevelt 22,821,857; Hoover 15, 761,841; Thomas 884,781. 


Reynolds, Socialist-Labor, 33,276; Foster, Com- In Louisiana, Nevada and Oklahoma the name 


Har- | of Norman T homas, Socialist candidate for Presiden’ 
a te eet 2 ety 51,908; was not on the ballots. In Oklahoma, if not in the 
vey, Liberty, 53,425; Coxey, Farm-Labor, 7,309; | other states just named, the name of the BoolBiies 


seattering, 69,173; total vote—39,816,522, candidate was written in on a number of ball 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1928 BY STATES. c 
(Figures compiled from Official Sources by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives.) 


doover, Smi ‘Thom’'s| Foster Hoover, Smith, |Thom’sWoster 
4 States. Hep. Dem Soc. |W’k'rs States. Rep. Dem. Soc. |Wwik'rs 
-| 120,725] 127,797) 460]...... Nevada....... 18,327] 14/090), eee 
oe. 52.533|  38,537|.......|  184||New Hamp....| 115,404] 80,715] 455 | 173 
Arkansas...... 77.751, 119,196] 429] 317|| New Jersey...:| 926,050] 616,517] 4,897] 1,257 

- ~ California. ;--- 1,1627323| 614/365] 19,595] 216|| New Mexico... 69,645} 48/211|,......, 158 
Colorado. ....- 253,872 133,131 3.472 675 New York. - : 93 107,332|10,876 
ae 614 ,040 2 ; No. Caroli 2 ee Osc 
mee i, 7B8 86 3 ; 3291  59||No. Dakota...| _131:441| 106,648} 842] 936 
Florida. 44168] 101,764| 4,036 3,704 Ohio. Ses, 1,627,546 864,210 8,683 2,836 
OTH. css 5 ce y Pe 6 drop 

18 Ord T2081 2. a: Oregon.......: 505/341] 109/223} 2,720] 1,094 
1,313,817| 19°138| 3,58i|| Pennsylvania. .| 2,055,382| 1,067,586] 18,647] 4,726 

562,691| 3,871|  321||Rhode Island..| '117,522| '118,973|.......| 283 } 

378,936| 2:960| 328]|So. Carolina.. ‘* 3,188] 62,700 BTN a 

193,003| 6,205) 320||So. Dakota. . 157,603] 102,660] 443] 232 ] 

381,070]  °837| 293||"Pennessee..... 195,388| 167,343} 631] 111 : 
MA None tlk AUR ERES: fon ge ee 341'032| 722] 209 

81,179| 1,068]. .....|| Utah.. 80,985} 9 47 ’ 

223/626] 1;701| _ 636|| Vermont 44,440}. ... “155 5 

2'758| 6,262] 2,464]! Virginia. . : 140,146] °° 250) “i 3 

396,762| 3,516] 2/881|| Washington. 335,844] 156,772| 2,615! 1, ‘ 
396.451] 6,774| 4/853|| West Virginia..} 375,551 263,784 1/313 i 

4'53 ......|| Wisconsin... . 544/205| 450,259] 18,213] 1, 

862,962)" “3,739 DULL || wWyoming..... 52,748] 29,299 ee as 
167. F359 3) yer! Be big United States. . |21,392,190115,016,443]267,420)48,770 


j —21,603. ’ 
are te ae Sao | ‘Varney, Probibitiontst, got 6,496 in Indiana, 2.728 


Soe a tn in "Indiana, 230 in Iowa, 340 in 2 Michigan, 160 in New Jersey, 3,556 in woke 3) 880 ¥ 


| Massachusetts, Tiina We ig 
: ae pees 4,211 in New Yor 1 B18 in Ohio; | in se by ne ino norte, and 927 in South Dakota; 
total—é, 
a aig dn Pennepivanta 35 180 in Vir The total vote, all candidates, include blank, void, 
ini “a in ‘Washington, and Oe ia Wiscons defective—36,879,414, . 


ari oe Ne - A er ade = 


re 


G08 A Premdenhal Vere by States, 1 


i j Bi, 
: PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, BY STATES, 1924-1896. Me 
| (Compiled from official sources and revised.) ; : ; 
1924. ; Ke ee 
POPULAR VOTE. f 4 
lectoral 
ee “ote. ollie vheledt Mat’ ance oben | te07 
Coolidge Davis, |La Foll’te,| Faris, a- | lace, |Johns er, 
ese Reps Dem. |Ind. Prog.| Proh.|tions, Com. | Soc. |Work-| Tota. 
and Soe. Amer.| Land.}. Lab. | ers’. 


45,005} 112,966 8,084 
30,516 26,235 17,210 
84,795 


Indiana 
Iowa. 
_ Kansas... 
_ Kentucky 

Louisiana 


ia ae ee ve ke 


; 9. 
Bee Michigan -vi.ic/. - 
Minnesota....... eg a 
Mississippi...... fiaee? 
Missouri........ 
Nebraska........ 
Nevada.... be 
New Hampshire. . 
~~ New Jersey...... 
_ New Mexico..... 
-- New York....... 
_ North Carolina. ..|.. 
North Dakota... 
EOUALO mig -e eels) 21> 


_ 


: »_ 
Choon: RON Gloom Oooo 


Aas) 


wo 


ahs ae ‘ 68,115 
: Als 2 41,85: 12,868 


Grand total.|382 |136 |15,725.016 8,385,586| 4,822,856|57,551 23.867! 2,778138,958133,361'29,022,261 


_ La Follette’s vote in California was cast on the Socialist ticket; in Colorado and Montana his total is 
at of Farmer-Labor and Progressive combined; in Connecticut and New York his total is Socialist and 
Progressive combined; in Missouri and Pennsylvania his total is Socialist and Labor combined; his vote in 
_ North Dakota was as a Non-Partisan; in Oklahoma his total is Farmer-Labor; in West Virginia his total is 
Socialist and Farmer-Labor combined. *La Follette received the 13 electoral votes of Wisconsin, 


be 1920, 


Wat- Chris- Hai Wat- 
kins, | Debs, | tensen, i Cox, kins, 
Proh. | Soc. F.-L. 


Dem. | Proh. 


i: ee 62,662). ..... 1 
Mabe eet) Os LDL) Nie isuatap sed ce wee 4,711] 27, 
i a! ele 57,634] 46,668 


,234| ae 
"217 


499 
10.321 


A SAG 1,639]... .-|| Wis. 4981576 ‘ 
Wyo....| 35,091] 17/429] ~"265| 1288 


04 | <q —_——__] 
Sensis Total. |16,152,200|9,147,353|189,408]919,799|26 


, Rep., 404; Cox, Dem., 127... \% 
was 26,705,346, including 265,411 for miscellaneous candidates. ; 


‘Electoral vote (020) raring 
The total popular vote in 192 


cian’ Pe eee ee ee ee Te 


Presidential Vote, by States, 1916, 1912, 1908. 909 
f 
s 1916, 
Hughes, | Wilson, | Hanly, | Benson, Hughes, | Wilson, | Hanly, | Benso 
State. Rep. Dem. Prob. Soc. Rep. Dem. Proh. shinies 
22,809] 99,409 1,034 1,925||N. 43,723] 43,779 303 1,318 
20,524} — 33;170 1,153 3,174/|N. J 269,352) 211,645 3,187 463 
47,148) 113 "148 2,015 6,999){N. 31,163 33,693 112 ‘ 
462,394! 466,200) 27,698)  43,250/|N. 869,115] 759,426] 19,031} 45,944 
102,308] 178,816 2,793} 10,049/|N.C 120,988} 168,383 5 
106,514) 99,786 1,789 5,179)|N. 53,471) _55,206).. 5.62. J|.e cee 
26,011 153 Ohio 514,753} 604,161 8,080 38,092 
14,611 55,984 4,855 5,353) |Okla 97,233} 148,113 1,646 45,190 
11,225] 125,845]........ Ore 126,813] 120,087 5 
5, 0,054 1,127 8,066] |Penn 703,734) 521,784 28,525 42,637 
1,152,549} 950,229 26,047 61,304] |R 44,858 40,39 1,914 
1,005} 334,063 16,368 21,855} /S. 1,550 BL, 826). ia ee 
- 280,449] 221,699 3,3 10,976] |S 
277,658! 314,588 12,882 24,685) /Tenn 116,223) 153,282 


241,854; 269,990 3,036 fr) ae 64,999] 268,514 1,985] 18,963 

69,506| 64,127 597 MORTEM Gat 9 0is'4, <a << 40,250} 22,708 709 798 
117,347] 138,359 2,903 2,674j)/Va.......... 49,356] 102,824 783 1,060 
268,784) 247,885 2,993 11,058}|Wash....... 167,244] 183,388 6,868 , 
339,097} 285,151 8,139 16,1201|W. Va...... 143,124} 140,403 6,140 
179,544) 179,152) * 7,79 20,117) | Wis. ........ 221,323] 193,042 7,166) 27,846 

4,253] 80,422]........ 1,481)/Wyo........ 21,698] 28,316 373 “ 

369,339] 398,025 3,884 14,612 ——_ 

66,750} 101,063}........ 9,564]; Total..... 8,538,221]9,129,606| 220,506] 585,113 
117,257} 158,827 2,952 7,141 

12,127 17,776 348 a Reimer, Soc. Labor, 13,403. 


Electoral vote (1916)—Wilson, Dem. , Rep., 254. 
The total pots in 1916 was 18,528, 33, "inet 1g 41,904 miscellaneous independent ballots. 


1912. 
Roose- 
State. Taft, Wilson, State. Taft, Wilson, velt, Debs, 
e Dem. Rep. Dem. Prog. Soe. 
(Matha oor linha: ba {acai | REE: Oe bakin ed Orstaar ee Deco 
82,438 f S:2 ..| 32,927] 34,7241 _17,794| 1,980 
10,324 3 ..| 88,834] 170:282| 145/409] 15/9 
8/838 17,900} 2271 8,347 
2 283,436 455,428| 655.475} 390,021) 63,381 
{ 114,232 29,139] 144,507} 69,667 ie 
74,561 090]. 291555] 25,726] 6,966 
22'631 278,168] 424834] 229/807) 90/144 
36.417 90,786] 119;156]........ 41674 
93,076 34,673| 47,064] 37,600} 13/343 
33,921 273,305| 395.619] 447/426] 80/915 
405,048 ‘703| 30,41 16,878 F 
81,890 536] 48,357 1/293 1 
185,325] 161,819] 16,967||S.D........}....-... 48,9 58.811 4,662 
143.663 59,444] 130,335] 53,725| 3; 
3 219)584 26,745| 219/489] 28,530] 24'896 
Z 60,9 427100] 36,579] 24,174 i 
51.113 23,332| 15,354) 22/132 928 
3 112'674 23/288 F330) geot aa 820 
3 70,445| 86,840] 113,698] 40,134 
150.751 56,667| 113,046| 78.977| 15,336 
106,426 130,695] 164,228] 2,460 : 
3 57,2 560} 15,310] 9,232 "1 
: a Oat 22'456 g 3,483, 922|6,286,214|4,126,020] 897,011 
= ¢ 4) | —<——$—$<—< ee SSS 
109 086 Reimer, Soe. L., 29,079. | Chafin, Proh., 208,923. 


— Dem., 435; Taft, Rep., 8; Roosevelt, Prog., 88. 
te Her cote ie i012 was 15,0811 169, including the progressive and other miscellaneous ballots. 


Talt, Bryan, | Chafin, 
Rep. Dem. Proh. 


2 Taft, Bryan, | Chafin, Debs, 
: 5 Dem. Proh. Soc. 


: 348.574 4,231 18, ag 
asl 2 91336 wee] 3 
Bs 126.997] 131, 
iestra! vote (1908)—Taft, Rep., 321; Sivan Dem., 162; total mouaiat votes 14,887, 133. 


Swal- Roose- | Swal- 


q Parker, | low, velt, | Parker, | _low, Debs, 

i Dem. Proh. Rep. Dem. Proh. ; Soe. : 
79,857 612 6,864 oh}. eine os 925 
64,434 993 54,180 33,905 749 1,090 


6 600,095 940] 19,339] 36,200 
5 72 685 17,521 3, i 
18,480] — 1,013 840/949] 337,998] 33,717] 21,863 
327,606} 34,770 1,605 839 76 
74,345| 23,496 554] 52,563|........ 22 
149,141) 11,601 72}083| _ 21,969 2,965 3,138 
Hi 86,174 7,3 105,369] 131,653 1,906 1,354 
* 217,170 6,609 1,242] 167,200 4,292 2,791 
AT HOS\cccwe sth 62,446 SANS eee Ae 2,767, 
27,648 1,510 40,459 9,777 792 
be 109,446 3,034 47,880] 80,648 1,383 
: 165,772 4,286 101,540} 28,098 3,32 10,023 
F 135,392} 13,441 132628] 100,881 4,604 1,574 
. 187 6,352 280, 164] 124,107 ;770| 28,220 
id ae eee 0,489 8,930 217 1,077 
e. 296,312| 7,191 ae 
ny 4,93 21,773 335 7,628,834|5,084,491| 259,257} 402,400 
; 138,558] 52,921 6,323 
. 


3 Electoral vote (1904)—-Roosevelt, Rep., 336; Parker, Dem., 
be _ The total vote was 13, 523,519, including 114,753 Se melitieote 3 ballots. 


1900. 


Mc- Wool- Me- 
Kinley, | Bryan, ley, Debs, State. Kinley, 
Rep. Dem. Proh. Soc. Rep. 


22/93 
157,016 
211,685 
112,901 
51,706 
837143, 298 

121.835! 114/013 bes Ain iit 


“Blectoral vote (1900)—McKinle 292; Bryan, Dem., 155. : 
_ The total in 1900 was 13,964, 518, in including 60,232 for miscellaneous candidates. 


1896. 


Mec- Palmer, | Lever- Me- 
‘Kinley, | Bryan, Nat. State. Kinley, | Bryan, 
Rep. D.,Peop.| _Dem, h. Rep. |D.,Peop. 


"072 


2 ae 
seepage 18 1 Fas Sy 
15 a 040 7,035, 638]6,467,946 pL 529) 


_Blectora hg 1896) —MceKinley, Pe 271; r 
was te cs Dor ee F at. Ween Bani an, ek 176. Electoral vote for. Vice Pres 
porns total vote cast In 1896 was 13, ‘sis 243, mdeton & 131,529 miscellaneous ballots. y 


en ee Pe Meas." s* oo... UCCU, et a ee 
J by % " 


Congressional Apportionment. 911 


wee 
APPORTIONMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


ee. 
RATIOS UNDER CONSTITUTION AND CENSUSES. 


ee eet ee oN AND CRN 
Con- ToT eee 
Stitu./1790. 1800.|1810.|1820.|1830.]1840.]1850.|1860.]1870.|1880.]1890.|1900.|1910. |1930. 
Sees le lelcolatelalalalalalclsl aime 
~ So] - San Nn ~ M 

ete es else} 88) 818) e181 81h ls 
Ss potas Pp wy we Pe PS] & ats | 2 Sse ee 

tol bel mo a — N a 

REPRESENTATION, 

7 i 6 8 Sl! 9 9). 1olpece 

LE cl ages pees Fo 1/5” AES | gee F(R (eit ell Us" Sgt 1 i 

i 2 3 4 5 6 7 7 7 

2 2 3 4 6 7 8} 11] 20 

CAG ee SPS a | Ry eg ee 1 1 2 3 4 | 74 

4 4 4 a) 4 4 5 5106 

1 1 1 1 1 rig een 1 1 

1 1 1 2 2 2 3 4 5 

8 8 % 9] 10 1] 1] 12} 10 

SO) Se Se ee Cera) ek Sy ee ee ee ee ee D4 2 

ml. i i 3 7 9| i4] i9 | 20] 22] 25] 97 

eeeeer Peet ee. sical cac 1 3 7) 1{ 11] 11] 13| 13| 13| 43| 3} #3 
PME Moriah <<. atk wctbacteda $e ck8 ila as 2 2 a i ernie SRE Sis 9 
Oo SSG I eed ieee, Sead Reni GI Aa Jorn 1 3 C 8 8 3 7 
Loe el eee 2 Sei} ME 18) abl abo Pow? ar) tn Gad eee 9 
Er OSA es ee ae 1 3 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 ? 3 [Pts 
i ei Peet Rees Meee 7 7 8 7 6 Shas 4 4 4 4} 3 
oe ae 6 8 9 9 9 8 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 ie 
Mass... ... Sed) 17) -173 | 18} 191 10) 214 101 i] 22} 238 | ieee 
1 3 4 6 94 11] 12) 4324 Ise 

2 2 3 5 7 9} 10] 9 

St S 6 7 7 8 8 7 

7 9173) 14) iso teshetenee 

ae PAT AE FE ga i 1 pe ae: 

; i i 3 6 6 oe 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

3 3 3 2 2 21 32 

5 7 7 8] 10] 2 14 

$1 | 33 | °34:| $4) 87] 43] 4p 

7 8 9 0} 10 [* sone 

Sclhey Ott eae, Mpa eile BIRR ete ere Pee 1 1 PB iat 

i9'} 20] 21| 21} 21] 22) 24 

LS oe oe Tats Na Sue Pad pe: Re aie ana (= 5.8) @ 

ae %: hci ti a > = met i i i 1 2 2 bg 

8} is | ig | 33'|''26 | 83 | 2a) 25} 24] 27} 28} 30] 32] 36) 3s 

1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 ae 

5 6 9 9 7 6 4 5 7 7 7 yal (oe 

wee eal Ss Sd ee eel FR oe ar "Sg ae a ae 2 2 2 a} 2 

Bie i 6 a ieee ee et ae ae 3.|°-20)|. 20]: 70.1 430}. tom) 

RE ESS ee | Al ead Ree laren 2 2 4 6} 11] 13] 16} 18] 21 

a co nel actin aaa eeiela icondit Nias [= argh Rie Fi] memes Nee 1 1 21g 

oO ee ae 2 4 5 5 4 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 1 
10 ead SEP es oe) 2k | AB be 1B f. 1 9{/ 10} 10] 10] 10] 9 

eke, Pad eS Se SR ae eset beiarees ae 1 2 3 5} 6 

gia 2) See a Bina Ss ers agen eeped ceeers ree: re ee 4 5 6] 6 
Ug el eae igi Need ‘eae Berea 2 3 ei 48 oO} 30.) af. | aneeo 
(| Ee aS ge ah aa Pel (a, a amy IRR (ARR Ven aten DONRe me 1 1 Leet 1 


"The Census Bureau's conclusions as to reappor- The States which have not redistricted are Con- 

tionment according to the Census figures for the | necticut, 1; Illinois, 2; New York, 2; Nerth Dakota, 

8 States for 1930—122,093,455—for a House of | 2; Ohio, 2; and Oklahoma, 1. Florida, in 1935, 

435 Members, gave a basic number for each Con- | was divided by the Legislature into 5 congressional 
ional District of 280,674 and the allotment | districts. 

‘or each State is given in the last column of the 


table above. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


The bodies composing the Federal Council are: | Samuel McCrea Cavert; (Rev. Charles S. Mac 
Baptist Churches, North: National Baptist Con- joa oer Emeritus); Rev. Philip Allen 
vention; Congregational and Christian Churches; fee su H. Paul Douglass, Chatr- 
Disciples of Christ; Friends; Evangelical and Re- maa De tie al en Bide nae uglass, 
formed Church; Evangelical Church: Methodist Rev. W. S. Aber- 
Evangelism and Life Service—Rev. W. 
Episcopal Church; Methodist Episcopal Church | nethy, Chairman; Rev. Jesse M. Bader, Secretary; 
South; African Methodist Episcopal Church;| Rey. Worth M. Tippy, Hzec. Sec.; Rev. James 
cena gat ana tasavion | etiice Gee the Hane 
erica; odist an ; Moravian e a ome. 
Chueh; Sretbyterian, Church in, the U.S. A: | _,chureh afd Sootal Bervice—Rev. Altred B. Day, 
tio: Council of the tant Episcop: ur rman. 
Seine 1g agency); Reformed Church in America; Race Relations—Rev. W. H. Jernagin, Chatr- 
eeferined iscopal Church; Seventh Day Baptist | man; Dr. George E. Haynes. Hxec. Sec.; Miss 


oodward Building, W: n, D. C., | Sec.; Dr. Benson ¥. Landis, Assoc. Si 


in the = . Sec. 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Relations With Churches Abroad—Revy. Henry 8. 
Be ee amica e th Council ae. President, Rev. } Leiper, Exec. Sec. 


The omicers . 1 2 i ec. Sec 
4 in Lee Holt; Vice-President, George W. Richards; Department of Radio—Rev. Theodore F.. Savage, 
Be creurct, Frank H. Mann; General Secretary, ' Chairman; Frank C. Goodman, Exec. Sec. 


ss 


—y" 
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QUALIFICATIONS FO 
The Constitution of the United States makes 
each State the judge of the qualifications of its own 
electorate, with the proviso, that the right of citizens 
to vote shall not be deriied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State, on account of\race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude (15th Amendment); 
or on account of sex (19th Amendment). 
The Constitutions of the various States agree in 
providing that, in order to vote, a person must be a 
citizen who is not under 21 years of age, who is a 


‘ 


. fay OE Sa 
alifications for 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


Voting by Sta’ 


R VOTING BY STATES _ Mer 
resident of the State, and who is not a felon, an idio Sue: 
or a lunatic. A felon who has had his citizenship 
restored can vote. ry * 

All of the States require that a voter must be able 
to read or write (preferably the U.S. Constitution), 
or understand, at least, what isread tohim. Bribery 
is included among felonies. New York. and many 
other States have a literacy test for first-voters. 

It is necessary to register in order to vote. In the 
cities registration usually is required for each year of 
an election. 


3 State. In State.|In County.|In Precinct State. In State. |In County. |In Precinct. 
% Alabama....... 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mos. ||Nebraska...... 40 days 10 days 
ee ATA ZON ES Fs) cies 1 yr. 30 days 30 days ||Nevada........ 6 mos 30 days 10 days 
~Arkansas....-. 1 yr. 6 mos 30 days New Hampshire} 6 mos. |......-.... 6 
California, . . lyr 90 days 40 days |New Jersey...-| lyr. | -Sm08: hi. ce 
_ Colorado.... lyr 90 days 10 days ||New Mexic 


wo eiKentuckyie: 4:2 : 1 yr. 6 mos 60 days 

Louisiana...... 2 yrs 1 yr. 3 mos 
Be TVG eM: i 50 = 3s) RIO eiys le a eherely else poisven-vas a sears 

'Maryland...... Lyn. 6 mos. 1 day 

_ Massachusetts. . 1 yr. 6 days 6 mos 

Row sMichigvam: 4. 0,2 mos. 20 days 20 days 

_Minnesota..... Cafu cae) aah Pr! eee Ae 10 days 
Mississippi. .... 2 yrs 1 yr. 1 yr. 

Missouri 60 days 60 days 


nesee, Texas, Virginia, Massachusetts, and some 
her States, a head-tax (poll tax) of $1 or $2 must 
paid in order to vote. There are property re- 

quirements in Alabama, Mississippi, Rhode Island and 
- several other States. Wherever dueling is a felony, 

as in Wisconsin, it. disqualifies. Paupers are not 
eligible in some States, E 

New Hampshire law provides that persons receiv- 
i ing direct aid within ninety days of the election are 
eligible voters. A 
- Maine has a law which permits local registrars to 
bar paupers after investigation. 

In West Virginia, Attorney General Homer A. 
‘Holt has ruled that a constitutional provision which 
prohibits paupers from voting should not be in- 
voked against those ‘‘who are receiving temporary 
ae emergency aid because of the employment sit- 
uation.” 

Massachusetts has a statute which specifically 
ables those receiving relief payments to vote. 


U. S. PRODUCTION OF CIGARS, 


Cigars. Cigarettes. 
Small. | Large. Small. 


1,0 1,000 
7,57 15,555,693 
: 16,855,626 


123,802,186 
117,064,214 
106,632,434 
46| 114,874,217 

5,611,689 
134,607,741 


1035: 


1 ED: ‘Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Ten- , 


(Data by the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington.) 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 
‘Tennessee: ... .. 


SAatisiagt mos. 
VE Ss See lyr 6 mos 30 days 
Washington.... 30 days 10 days 


| 
clap eens | 


10 days — 
10 days | 


West Virginia. . 


60 days 


Congress in 1924 passed a law giving citizenship 
to all native born Indians. 
Most of the states now have laws allowing so- 
called absentee voting, which means that a citizen 
who is to be away ou Election Day can swear in his 
or her vote. beforehand. 
Soldiers and sailors of the United States’ Govern- 
ment do not have the privilege of voting merely 
because they are stationed in this or that state or 
county where voting is in progress. But, as citizens 
they can vote wherever they belong if they happen 
to be there at the time of registering and votlng. 
In South Carolina, the Rules of the Democratic — 
Party provide, as to negroes, that every negro — 
applying for membership in a Democratic club, 
or offering to vote in a primary, must produce a - 
written statement of ten reputable white men, who _ 
shall swear that they know of their own knowledge _ 
that the applicant or voter voted for General Hamp- 
ton in 1876, and has voted the Democratic ticket 
continuously since. ; 


CIGARETTES, TOBACCO, SNUFF. 


Tobacco. 


Plug. 


mOmm hoe 
an 
o- 


= 
o 


COO ROTO ONT 


Figures do not include tax-paid products from the Philippines and Puer 


hs _ Puerto Rico, lai 
ie: rettes, small (19 


2, 


34) 
34), 4,175; (1935), 3,469, 


nilippines, large cigars (1934), 210,024; (1935), 207,393: c 
e cigars (1934), 60,835; (1935), 60,059;  eabrest 


_Chairma 
Rw. Forbes Morgan, Roslyn, N. Y.: 


_. Alabama—Leon McCord, Montgomery; Mrs. 
_ A.-Y. Malone, Dothan. . cite 
wa Arizona—Wirt G. Bowman, Mrs. 
_ Samuel White, Phoenix. 
4 (Contesting)—R. G.*Langmade, Phoenix; Mrs. 
_ Eleanor McCoy, Yuma. 
Arkansas—Brooks Hays, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. W. H. Arnold, Texarkana. 
California—William G. MeAdoo, Washington, 
I ; Mrs. Lucretia del Valle Grady, Berkeley. 
Colorado—Jas. A. Marsh, Denver; Mrs. Kath- 
_ erine Hilliard, Denver. 
a Connecticut—David E. FitzGerald, New Haven; 
Mrs. Josephine Flynn, Bridgeport. 
: Delaware—James M. Tunnell, Georgetown; Mrs. 
Marguerite Bodziak, Wilmington. 
Florida—H. H. Wells, Tampa; Mrs. Hortense K. 
Wells, Tampa. 
Georgia Clark Howell. Sr., Atlanta; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Polhill Price, Louisville 
~ Idaho—Ramsay M. Walker, “Coeur a’ Alene; Mrs. 
Emma Alexander Simons, Boise. 
Ilinois—Patrick A. Nash, Chicago; Mrs. Eliza- 
th A. Conkey, Chicago. 


Nogales; 


A Indiana—Thos. D. Taggart, French Lick: Mrs. 
’ Samuel M. Ralston, Indianapolis. 
lowa—Hubert Utterback, Des Moines; Mrs. 
Flora GC. Etter, Sigourney. ; 
- Kansas—Lynn _ Brodrick, Marysville; Mrs. 
_ Georgia Neese Clark, Richland. 
Kentucky—A. B. Chandler, Frankfort; Mrs. 


_ Sam L. Connor, Bardstown. 
= Louisiana—Richard W. Leche, Baton Rouge; 
Mrs. Emile Bienvenu, New Orleans. 


Maine—F. Harold Dubord, Waterville; Miss 
Helen N. Hanson, Calais. 
Maryland—Howard Bruce, Baltimore; Mrs. 
- Elizabeth Menefee, Cumberland. z 
_ Massachusetts——Jos. McGrath, Boston; Mrs 
Elizabeth L. McNamara, Cambridge. 
es Michigan—Edmund C. Shields, Lansing; Mrs. 
'. Clara D. Van Auken, Detroit. 
Minnesota—Jno. P. Erickson, Duluth; Mrs 
Oscar Adams, Minnea) 
Mississippi—Louis M. _Jigaitts, Jackson; Mrs 
ary Louise a Nate 
Missouri—Jas asewaras Kansas City; Mrs. 
‘at S. Brown, st Louis. 
Montana S. Worden, Great Falls; Mrs. 


“Edith R. Battey, Billings. 
G bre R. Burke fang Washington, 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 1936-37. 


rman—Edward E. Blake, Oak Park, Ill; 
ge opetrman George D. Harger, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
- Secretary: Harold C. Mason, Huntington, Ind.; 
se ereecaris Will D. Martin, Hasbrouck Heights, N. Z 

Executive Committee (including above)—Wm. 


ational Executive 
trey henge Spr: 
ass.; 
“ — le, Bot Max Delso 
: Powers ee Be 


;. Darl copes 
roan, ity 


Hei uarters, 
oa Secretary, cape Petersen. 


easur 
'recutt Committee—J. W. Aiken, 
pe Ward pe lhe W._ Woodhouse, 


A. Ellings, F 


e United States, on June 24, 
ne N 


mihi then numbered 40,000, 


aC in 1935; 24,000 in 1934, ian 
ae ey of the membership were 
I in 1930 only 10% were 


55% 
hereas 


7 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. | 
Headquarters, National Press Building, Washington, D. C. (This list as of Nov., 1935.) 
James A. Farley, N. Y. City; Secretary, L. W. Robert, Jr., 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 


Kk ticoff, and J. T. Evanich. 
oe ee eigen: yOat onl Noe York State Executive Commtttee—M. Pee 


nn, Theo. Grama- 


Repunenitr PARTY MEMBERS IN THE UNITED STATES. ~ 
(Section of the Communist International.) 

1 Bron aet General Secretary of the Communist 
of t 


reported 
National Convention of the Party 


Washington, D, C.; Treasurer: 


Pubdlicity Director, Charles Michaelson. 


New Jersey—Frank Hague, Jersey City; Mrs: 
James Billington, Jersey City 

New Mexico—aA. T. Pannett Albuquerque; 
Mrs. Jennie F. Kirby, Albuquerque. 

New York—Edw. J. Flynn, Bronx; Mrs, Alice 
Campbell Good, Brooklyn. 

North Carolina- -A. D. Folger, Mt. Airy; Miss 
Beatrice Cobb, meet, gg oe 

North Dakota—Wm. EB. Glotzbach, Fargo; Mrs. 
Gertrude Dwire, Minot. 

Ohio—Chas. Sawyer, Cincinnati; Mrs. Mildred 
R. Jaster, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—Scott Ferris, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
John Catlett, Tulsa. 

Oregon—Howard F. Latourette, Portland; oe 
Emily F. Edson, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Geo. H. Earle (Gov.), Harris: 
burg; Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Washington, D. C. 

Rhode Island—Theo. Francis Green, Providence; 
Mrs. Margaret M. Sullivan, Providence. 

South Carolina—O. D. Johnson (Gov,), Co- 
lumbia; Mrs. L. H. Jennings, Columbia. 

South Dakota—W. W. Howes, Washington, 

C.; Mrs. Anna C. Struble, Centerville. 

‘Tennessee—Edw. H. Crump, Memphis; Mrs. 
Lyon Childress, Nashville. 

Texas—John Nance Garner, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Clara Sevier, Corpus Christi. 

Utah—A. S. Brown, Salt Lake City; Mrs. J. R. 
Rawlins, Draper. 

Vermont—Frank H. Duffy, Rutland; Miss Mary 
Mahoney, Burlington. 

Virginia—Harry Flood Byrd (Sen.), Washington 
D.C.; Mrs. R. C. Watts, Lynchb 
Eileen M. Baumgarten, Seattle. 

West Virginia—Gory Hogg We Lewisburg; 
Mrs. Douglas W. Brown, Huntingto 

Wisconsin—Chas. E. Broughbend Sheboygan; 
Mrs. Louise they Milwaukee. 

T. §S. Taliaferro, Jr., Rock 
Springs. 

Alaska—J. A. Hellenthal, Juneau; 
Holzheimer, Juneau. 

Canal Zone—A. C. McGraner, reanee Field; 
Mrs. James Bradley, Balboa. 

District of Columbia—Malcolm 8. McConthe, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. J. Borden tig 
Washington, D. C. 

Hawaii—John H. Wilson, Honolulu; Mrs. L. ee 

McCandless, Honolulu. 

~ Philippines—Robt. E. Manly Naga, Camerines, — 
Sur; Miss Bessie A. Dwyer, Manila. 

Puerto Rico—Ben J. Horton, San Juan; Mrs. 
Emma DePass, San Juan. 

Virgin Islands—Halvor Berg, Fredricksted, St. 
Croix; Mrs. Norman E. Mack, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Varney, Rockville Center, N. Y.; Miss ee H. 
| geitreth’ Haddon Heights, N. a Dr. Len 
Hutchins, Los Angeles, Calif.; Harold K. Rockne 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Mo. Hdq’ts, 82 W. Washington St., Chicago. ‘ 


- SOCIALIST PARTY NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
) Hall, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Maynard C. Krueger, 416 Fea 


Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Max Raskin, 1801 
Mariner Tower, Milwaukee, Wisc.; George Rhodes, _ 
1312 Buttonwood 8t., Reading, Pa.; Normal 
Thomas, 206 E. 18th St., ei: 
Washington gt, Chicago. 


Til Hdats., 82 W. 


Adolph Orai Guillote, 


Klavens, F. 


e, J. Grossman, L. F. 


quarters, 45 Rose St. 


unions. One-fourth of the membership were women. 


In addition, there were eee members in the 


24 Communist Leagu 
‘The Communist Party, ot its 1936 Convention, 


ledged itself to help build a Farmer Labor Party 
mie United States, together with progressives and 
liberals, and an American People’s Front against 


the menace of reaction, fascism and ba a 


; . sus? 


= Re Ps “a” = 


urg. ’ 
Washington—Edw. A. Carroll, Wenatchee; Mrs. é 


Mrs. Wm. Aree 


Mrs. J. W. Shankland, St. Louis, — 


an A 
Executive Secre-— 
tary—Clarenee Senior, 54g Randolph St., Chico, “ 


‘ome, T. Weder, Belle, J. Rosen, 
Berlin. ' State Secretary all, F. Teichert. Bay 


ee 
‘ 


N 
es 
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O14- ose Democratic State Leaders. ae 


OFFICERS OF DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEES. 
(First named is Chairman; second, is secretary.) 


Alabama—Jobhn D. McQueen, Tuscaloosa; Pitt Nebraska—Jas. C. Quigley, Valentine; Robt. D. 


Tyson Maner, Montgomery. Flory, Albion. is 
Dee shar hinted Gibbons, Phoenix; W. A. Sulli- Nevada: Malcolm McEachin, Reno; Leonard 
van, Globe. 

Arkansas—Thos. FitzHugh, Little Rock; Beloit Ha ne ee Cc. Murehie, Concord; 
“RGSS a ie New Jersey—Col. Wm. H. Kelly, Newark; 
California—Clifford Anglim, San Francisco; Charles Quinn, Trenton. 


‘ 


Murle C. Shreck, Sacramento. New Mexico— John E. Miles, Salmon Building, 
Colorado—Worth Allen, Denver; Jas. A. Brown- | gante Fe: Benj. D. Luchini, 410’ Don Gasper Ave., 
low, Denver. Santa Fe. 
Connecticut—J. Francis Smith, Waterbury; New York—Jas. A. Farley, at York Citys, 
Wm. M. Greene, Hartford. Daniel H. Skilling, New York Cit: 
Delaware—John Biggs, Jr., Wilmington; Mrs. North Carolina—J. Wallace Winborne, Marion; 
Johanna Wolfe, St. Georges D. L. Ward, Newbern. 
r Florida—James B. Hodges, Lake City; T. W. North Dakota—John C. Eaton, Fargo; A. T. — 
ti Conely, Jr., Okeechobee. Nicklawsky, Hillsboro. 
} Georgia—Hugh Howell, Atlanta; Mrs. Eleanor Ohio—Francis W. Poulson, Columbus; Mrs. 
Orr Roan, Palmetto. Theda Jacobs, Columbus 
F Idaho—Ira Taylor, Boise: George H. Fisher, Oklahoma—Sam Battles, Oklahoma City; L. T. 
; Bancroft. Cook, Purcell. 
Tilinois—Bruce A. Campbell, E. St. Louis; John Oregon—Claude _McColloch, Klamath Falls; 
P. Dougherty, Chicago. Flavel W. Temple, Portland. 
¥ Indiana—Omer Stokes Jackson, Indianapolis; Pennsylvania—David L. Lawrence, Harrisburg; 
hy Dick Heller, Indianapolis. Ralph M. Bashore, Harrisburg. 
P lowa—FE. H. ae aa, Des Moines; Vernon Rhode Island—Wm. A. Shawcross, papi ee 
M. Vierth, Des. Moin: Gen. Henry D. Hamilton, West Barringto 
, Kansas—C. M. FitzWilliams, Wichita; H. W. South Carolina—Ben T. Leppard, ‘Greenville; 
Goodwin, Wellington. Lane L. Bonner, Columbia. 
; Kentucky—J. J. Greenleaf, Louisville; Keen South Dakota—Herbert E. Hitchcock, Mitchell; 
. Johnson, Richmond. W. J. Dawson, Pierre. 
Louisiana——Richard W. Leche, Baton Rouge; Tennessee—A. B. Broadbent, Clarksville; Car- 
JA. Newlin, New Orleans. mack Cochran, Nashville. 
Maine rrsd H. Lancaster, Lewiston; Mrs. Texas—Myron G. Blalock, Marshall; Vann M. 
Florence Latno, Old Town. Kennedy, Pie: 
eae Maryland—Joshua N. Warfield, Baltimore; Utah— Rawlings, Sait Lake; Lyle D. 
OF Hugh Allen Meade, Baltimore. Nichols, Salt exe. 
Massachusetts—Jos. McGrath, Boston; Miss Vermont—Park He Pollard, Proctorsville; Prot. ; 
Mary D. Corkery, Boston ? Geo. R. Stackpole, Winooski 
Michigan—Edw. J. Fry, Lansing; Don W. Can- Virginia—Horace ae Edwards, Richmond; M. ve 
_ field, Lansing Hutchinson, Richmon 
Minsiesote Join F. D. Meighen, Albert Lea; Washington GG. oe. Starr, Seattle; Mrs. Marie 
E. F. Kelm, Chanhassen. A. Proctor, Seattle. 
“Mississippi— Herbert Holmes, Senatobia; 8. T. West Virginia—R. C. Andrews, Charleston; Mrs. 
Roebuck, Newton. Garda Bachell, Bethany. 


Missouri—Jas. P. Aylward, Kansas City; Mrs Wisconsin—Jas. A. Corcoran, Webster; Geo. Fr 
Lula M. Barry, Jefferson Ci Ogie, Waldo. 
Montana—Grover Cisel, Billings; Sam B. Winn, Wyomins—L. G. Flannery, Cheyenne; Bard 
: Deer Lodge Farrell, Cheyenne. 


VOTE FOR REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS, 1932, 1934. 


1932. 1934. 1932. 
———_—-— —~—___——_——— || State. -—————_____ 
Dem. Rep. Den. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 
— SS | Oe eee 
246.178 ppt 16,133 


; 2 4°734 ea ale fis... | 500/710 
1,013,824 609,268 797,975 ae | Wyo. ..| __ 48,056] aa 


208,956 252,69 


ine _ Since 1856 the Democrats have held but two National Conventi : 
2 Bone. In 1868 crater fyi nte one era ted here: and % d. in 1 1924. Jo aN Ww xork pee Republicans 


Vis. 
; 1880 (R); 1884 (RB) id (D); 1 i 
20088): 1868 GY Lay? Laie tah oad tay tuigd tay GQ ABS (PIs TSS CR; 1892 Dy: 1896 cy: 


____- Cineinnati—1856 (D); 1876 (R); 1880. CD). Philadelohia—1856 (R); 1872 (R); 1900 ®); “1936, (D) 
& Baltimore—1864 (R); ee (D); 1912 (D). St. Louis—1876 (D);.1888 (D); 1896 (R); 1904 (D); 719) 


Charleston—1860 (D). inneapolis—1892 (R). Kansas City—1900 (D); 1 er— 
peat Francisco—1920 (D). "Cleveland 1024 aay 1936, (D). Houston— ‘ Tbe fe Ponve * y 


. Democratic Leaders, New ¥. ork City. 


ea : TAMMANY LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 

” 

ae _ Democratic County Committee—Leader—James J. Dooling—Head 100_E. 17 
County Committee—Dav : H. Knott, 7° — 5 A Secret tage 
— Executive Commitiee—William P, Kenneally. here ® Soins os: 


ae as Leaders (Men). Address. 


Chatrman - 
Secretary—Bert Stand. Chairman 


Leaders (Women). Address. 


. - 4,,,| { Daniel E. Finn..... 15 Vandam Street.....| Mrs. Margaret Fay.......... 18 Charlton 8 
, nfield.. . 59 Madison Street. ... . Mary F. Nolan......... 9 Madison oti 
oe .-|225 Lafayette St..... . Elvira Caffre 36 Kenmare Street. 
-|86 Forsythe St... .... . Barbara Porges. 36 Rivington Street. ; 
599 Hudson St....... Mrs. Clara E. Keenan 277 W. 11th Street. 
3.. | 4 Wm. L. Kavanagh. ./267 W. 25th Street. .: . Mary G. Murph iy 
y" Charles H. Hussey .. 264 W. 34th Street. _: s. Angela Bathe........... E 
F ---|William J. Ahearn... . ia . Mary Halpin. 296 East Broadway. 
5 James J. Dooling... A . Mary Dobbins. .|351 W. 42nd St. 
-++|4 M. J. Kennedy ..../728 Ninth Avenue... B. MeCarthy.. 
John J. Mahoney. 413 W. 57th Street. . .|Miss Martha Byrne. . 
6... avid Lazarus. . ..|247 Seventh Street... .|Miss Carolyn Lewis 
7 7..-.|Marshall Ingram . .|237 W. 72nd Street Mrs. N. Taylor Phillip 
8...])Charles A. Behnelder. -}108 Second Ave. .|Birdie Amsterdam... .. 
9...|Dennis J. Mahon..... 109 W. 96th Street. | ./Mrs. Sadie E. Garian 
— 1U.. - 139 W. 14th Street. . .]Mrs. Agnes P. Husch 
? ore s ..../683 W. 45th Street... .. Miss Loretta Bonner. . 
Z ch ae “ee = a Ave... “eee Speedo Rogan. . ew A 
2 m. enneally. . econd Avenue...|Miss E th Barry... .. 340 BH. 18th Street. 
5 12. Michael J. Setar 226 E. 32d Street... .. 135 E. 30th Street. 
. Hagan ..|400 E. 51st Street. |: .|Mrs. Mary A. Haggerty... |. ./32 5 . 
1 2 4 -.-|525 W. 125th Street... 


rice - Loug! -}1213 Ist Ave......... 
15...|Jeremiah T. Mahoney. BI Srtthien « 
16 { Stephen Ruddy. 334 E. 79th Street... . y 
--°|) Charles P. Sheridan/324 E. 86th Street. |. .|Mrs. Anna Naughton....... 
17...)William Solomon... ./132 W. 118th Street ...] Miss Rose Rothenberg....... 
18 § Timothy J. Sullivan.|1451 Le: Cay MPS Dara, Pat oie nin ois eos 575 
“""| BH. Warren Hubbard/208 E. 116t .|Mrs. Anna Moynihan........ 
19...|Harry C. Perry......}275 Lenox Ave....... Mrs. Mary A. Quigley. 
20...)/Clarence H. Neal jr... .|Miss Jennie Welis _........ 
21...|Herbert L. Bruce 8 St. Nicholas Ave..|Mrs. Sadita E. Wilson. 
: . 3686 Broadway..... 


- -|4290 Broadway...... 


KINGS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. | 
(Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn.) 


Leader—Frank V. Kelly; Chatrman County Commitice, John J. Dorman, 1410 E. 22d oe, ; Secretartes, i tea ‘ 
Callahan, 9115 Coionial Road, and Mrs. Rae Sorin, is Bradford St.; Chairman F: Committxe— 
Frank J. Murphy, 1635 10th Ave.; Treasurer—Chris. C. Mollenhauer, 60 Clarkson fee ‘Chairman Laie p 
Commttee—Edward Ward MeMahon, 438 Grand Ave. 


os + ggg A. Bell, 187 Hicks St. 
Mrs. Anna Brady, 92 Clark St. 


"” 4—Frank J. Quayle, Jr., 21314 sy St. 
Mrs. Sadie Garahan, 227 Dean 


2—Joseph B. Whitty, 1244 E. 35th St. 
Miss Lillian Murphy, 1472 E, 14th St. 


“3—Thomas H. Cullen, 215 Congress St. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Struck, 213 Congress St. 


4—Frank V. Kelly, 152 Keap St. 
Catharine T. Sharkey, 272 Penn St. 


_ 5—James J. Sexton, 257 Stuyvesant Ave. 
Mrs. Mary Greehy, 892 Putnam Ave. 


 @—John H. Gerken, 690 Willoughby Ave. 
Joseph Reich, 85 Pulaski St. 


Later J. Heffernan, 554 60th St. 
Mrs. Agnes Leonard Ward, 421 37th St. 


8—Patrick J. Diamond, 269 Carroll St. 
" Mrs. Anna B. Harper, 639A Baltic St. 


_ 9—Thomas J. McGee, 242 88th St. 
_ Mrs. Viola K. King, 361 81st St. 


10—Peter A. Carey, 175 Eastern Parkway. 
a _Mrs. Ella Healey, 95 Eastern Parkway. 


‘11—Thomas A. Dempsey, 178 Sullivan Place. 


Miss Gertrude C. Gleason, 107 Cambridge Place. 


— F. Geraghty, 413 E. 140th St. 

Mrs. Catherine Gondwin. 479 E, 141st St. 
Ww. pale 412 E. 140th St. 

f Mary E. Dunne, 354 E. 135th St. 

- H. Miller, 1075 Grand Concourse. 

Par Mary A. Clark, 833 Washington Ave. 


nard H. Gilhooly, 782 Union Ave. 
‘3. Clara Gompers, 863 Macy Place. 


W. Cook, 595 E. 167th St, 
. elen F. ‘et 


BRONX COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 4 Xe 3 
(529 Courtlandt Avenue; Edward J. Flynn, Chairman.) x 


cRedmond, 1250 Franklin Ave. | Mrs. 


oe ok 
a J. Heffernan, 65 Prospect Park w. ; 
Mrs. Mary F. Shea, 376 8th St. tee 


13—William Breitenbach, 274 Manhattan an 
Miss Teresa Vespole, 31 Meeker Ave. te 


14—Joshua H. Freedman, 236 8S. 2nd St. 
Mrs. Ethel Walsh, 16 Filmore Pl. 


15—Peter J. McGuinness, 138 Norman’ ‘Ave. 
Miss Margaret O’ Connor, 886 Manhattan 


16—Kenneth F. Sutherland, Sea Gate. 
Mrs. Minnie Wright, 3250 78th St. 


17—Stephen J. Carney, 1363 Prospect Pl 


Mrs. Minnie J. Abel, 409 Hancock St. 


18—Irwin Steingut, 1333 President St. a 
Mrs. Sallie Minsterer. 2913 Foster Ave a rs 

19—Joseph P. Marcelle, 1330 Willoughby Ave. 
Mrs. Sylvia Epstein, 92 Cook St. rg 

20—James J. Tuomey, 1104 Madison St. 
Mrs. Helen A. Braun, 28 Palmetto St. 

be Ene Hesterberg, 51 Lenex Road. 
Mrs. Mary F. O'Malley, 170 E. 17th St. = 

22—Francis J. Sinnott, 118 Arlington Ave. 
Mrs. Theresa Fogarty, 187 Miller Ave. 

23—Dr. Maxwell Ross, 1823 St. Johns Pl. | 
Mrs. Louise Nardone, 2347 Atlantic Ave. 2 


. te 

5—Harry A. Samberg, 940 Simpso 

Mrs. Sara Gallagher, 1003 So. Pn van ee 
6—John J. Hanley, 2412 Frisby Ave. 

Miss Margaret Behan, 1561 Tomlinson Ave. 

—Charles P. Griffin, 749 Oakland Place. 
, Mrs. Susan McShane, 2008 aoe el Ave. a bY : 
ge sal a A. Buckley, 21 W. 192d 
Edna F. Standish, 75 W. ‘Mosholu ee me 

Apress H. Liebenau, 3492 Park Ave. a 
Mary F. panels, 900 Gr. SConcourse, 
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REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. ron 


Chairman—Jobn Hamilton, Kansas; Vice-Chair- 
man—Ralph &. Williams, Oregon; J Henry Rora- 
back; Connecticut; Mrs. John #. Hillman, Colorado; 
Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Pennsylvania; Treas- 
urer—C. Goodspeed, Illinois; General Counsel— 
Henry P. Pa Pennsylvania. 

Executive Committee—(in addition to officers who 
are ex-officio members), Robert P. Burroughs, New 


: Martin, Jr., Mass.; Mrs. Paul 
FitzSimmons, R. L.; Charles D. Hilles, N. Y.; Daniel 
E. Pomeroy, N. J.; Walter S. Hallanan, W.. Va.; 
J. Will Taylor, Tenn.; George A. Ball, Ind.; Harrison 
E. Spangler, Iowa; "Mrs. Margaret Wyeth, Mo.; 
Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Okla.; R. B. Creager, Texas; 

Mrs. Bertha D. Bauer, IIl.; Ezra R. Whitla, Idaho: 
Earl Warren, Calif. 


Hamp.; sorep 


MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEBR. 
(As of November 3, 1936.) 


Alabama..... Bp rasto Thomas J. Kennamer, Birmingham..,....- Mrs. Pearl Wates, Birmingham. . 
AviZOnB!........--5 Ned Creighton, Phoenix. 7... oe nes - Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal, Washington. 
Mrs. A. C. Remmel, Little Rock. 


Arkansas. .......--- Wallace Townsend, ee Rock 


Earl Warren, Oakl an 
Lawrence C. vita 


Sao reesei Mrs. Edith Van de Water, Long Beach. 
SA NEE Bin Mrs. John E. Hillman, Delta. 
Seed te Miss Katherine e Byrne, Putnam. 


SHiat si ben ose Mrs. Sidney C. Brown, Tampa. 


Mrs. F. G. Tallman, Wilmington. 


? James W. Arend, apeeRe Resid Ree e IRA hab Mrs. Bertha M. Field, Marietta. 
; Ezra R. Whitla, Coeur d’Alene........... Mrs. Emma Clouchek, a Falls. 
George F. Harding, COMGREO FE oo fete coors Mrs. Bertha Bauer, Chicag 
. Rta George A. Ball, Muncie................. Mrs. Grace B. Meynoliis GC Cambridge City. 
TOWSo te ee Peedrcisissecs Harrison E. Spangler, Cedar Rapids. ..... Miss Martha McClure, Mount Pleasant. 
ct Sere wana C Mrs. Ralph A. Harris, Ottawa 


Daniel F. Field, Phil 


Roy E, Dunn, St. 


,..John E. Jackson, Peas: - 
a i ae 
_ Maryland.......... O. E. Weller, Baltimore... .... 
Massachusetts... .-. Joseph W. Martin, North Attleboro... . 
James E. Davidson, em City... 
CN: | aR Re oe 


Brae coi Mrs. Christine Bradley, South Frankfort. 
Say a Miss Julia L. Grimmet, Shreveport. 
Oss ac Miss Marion R. Martin, Bangor. 


‘Mrs. Edmonia Lawson, Baltimore. 
-Miss Margaret A. Green, Holyoke. 


Biea. Lava -Mrs. Jacob Steketee, Grand Rapids. 


Mrs. Cars Carlson, Blue Earth. 


? Perry W. Howard, Jackson.....°........ Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou. 
h Arthur M. Curtis, Springfield. ........... Mrs. Margaret Wyeth, St. Joseph. 
. Joseph D. Scanloh, Miles City... 2.22... Mrs. Orvis, Butte. 
Hugh G. U. Butler, Omaha........ ..Mrs. Curry W. Watson, Lincoln. 
Lester D. Summerfield, Reno. .Mrs. Oline C. Stewart, Tonopah. 
_ New Hampshire... .. Robert P. Burroughs, Manchester .. 5 . .Mrs. Edward D. Toland, Concord. 
_ New Jersey.......-. -’ Daniel E. Pomeroy, Englewood. Mrs. Edna B. Conklin, Hackensack. 
....-.Cyrus McCormick, Santa Fe..... Mrs. Clark A. Baker, Roswell. 
‘Charles D. Hilles, New York City Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, New York City. 
.Charles A. Jones, Lincolnton Mrs. John R. Jones, North Wilkesboro. 
Bk oa Stern, Fargo. Mrs. V. E. Stenerson, Minot 
.F. F, Taggart, Massillon. Mrs. Katharine K. Brown, Dayton. 
“William ie. Skelly, Tulsa. Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Ardmore. 
-Ralph E. Williams, Portland. Mrs. Charles E. Runyon, Portland. 
‘G. Mason Owlett, Wellsboro. Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Sor eaeap, 
. Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence Mrs. Paul FitzSimons, Newport 
. Joseph W. Tolbert Ninety-Si Mrs. 1s Elizabeth Tolbert. 


.J, Will Taylor, Knoxville. 

aR! Creager, Brownsville. 
. George Snyder, Salt Lake City 
‘Harold W. Mason, Brattleboro 
.Henry A. Wise, Keptopeke... 
Frank Burns, Seattle. 


P. J. Wood, Janesville. 


E. A. Rasmuson, SK 
.E. f Colladay, Wash 


waii, 
Philipping Islands. 
Puerto Rico......... 


: Hazelwood: Secretary—F rederic. 


sc eal S. Hallanan, iGhiartestoni. 
4 -Raward V. Robertson, Cody..: 
way...\.. 
ngton.... 
James P. Winne, Honolulu..... 
-John W. Haussermann, Manila. . 
Juan B. Huyke, San Juan..... 


Ruby Roach MeLane, 

. Ruby Roac cLane, Nashville. 

Mrs. Lena Gay More, Brownsville. 

Mrs. Jesse F. Cannon, Salt Lake City. 

Miss Consuelo N. érthrop, Burlington. 

Mrs. Murray Boocock, Keswick. 

Mrs. J. T. yoga Yakima. 

Mrs. Cara L. Ebert, Parkersburg. 

- Harry E. Thomas, Sheboygan. 

. Bryant B. Brooks, Casper. 

B Vien eo White, pete 

i inia Washi 

Mrs. Muriel C. S je, Phnehath gs 

Miss Marguerite Wolfson, Manila, \ 
Ricerco Ramas, San Juan. 


KINGS COUNTY REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


BEeratiniaries: 160) .Moniazuo. Bt, Brocklym. Chatrman—Joun’ Ro Otew 
ick H. Stevenson; County Leader—John R. Paral: 


Treasurer—Edgar H 
Chairm. Cy. Comm- 


Residence. A.D. Leaders. Residence. 
-|136. Hicks St. 13..\|Frederick De Piano. ...... 
215 Montague St Edna Tannenbaum........ ist Marea ate 
1971 Troy Ave. 14.. ./Benjamin Moskowitz. ..... 287 So. 2nd St 
6 E. 9th St Rose Silvestri. ......... ... {180 No. 6th St 
..... (49 Dikeman St. |/15.../Richard Wright. 11225: 99 Newell St. 
{Mrs. Bliz, Cavagnaro. ...-. .|389 Clinton St Alice Wohlmaker..:/)) 7: ::/38 Oakland St. 
artin Chiusano,......... 607 Myrtle Ave. |/16...|Frederick Oppikofer...... |” Bes0n Ist St. 
.|126 Clymer St. Mrs. Isabella Schults.......|1026 Dahill Rd. 
- «(249 popes, Ave.|/17... ae E. ees ++....|136 Herkimer St, 
; ts. Maude enlace, 
666 Wille’ ue Ave. /18.../Abraham H. Goo ot ak 7086 ees. mero 
523 Greene Ave. | Mrs. Maude W. Cory..... tiv E. Both st h 
. 4519 6th Ave, 19... |Jaceb Bartscherer....... oye ver; dor 
Mrs. C {538 54th St Mrs. Mae K, Pisciotta. |. ../415 Stockholm St. 
..|Harold L. Purk........... Carroll St. |/20.. ./Ernest C. Wagner......... 87 Linden St.” 
Mrs. Loretta Danemeyer.. Mrs. Faith M. Rania ‘|285 Weirfleld st. - 


J. F. Fanning. . 
' Trene Johnson. 


21...\|Frederick Kracke 1 Kenmore Pl. 


Mrs. Frances B. ESS i \ 
22...|/Jacob A. Livingston...... ‘dsduagewoodlive ; 
* Mrs. dorothy A. Melsnight. 60 Hale Ave. 

Ibsie B. Epstein... 2.200. 1407 Herkimer St. 


Mrs. Dein F. Johnson......|1107 Herkimer aoe 
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Republican State Leaders. 


REPUBLICAN STATE CHAIRMEN AND viee CHAIRWOMEN. 


AN 
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(As of November 10, 1936. 


Alabama—Joseph C. Swann, Birmingham. . 

4xizona—Henry M. Miller, Phoenix; Mrs. Kath- 
eryn Haughteln, Yuma. 

Arkansas—Osro Cobb, Little é 
Ping baw Rock; R. A. Zebold, 

California—Earl Warren, Oakland; Ralph H. 
Clock, Long Beach. 

Colorado—Charles R. Enos, 
Marjorie Riedel, Ault. 

Connecticut—J. Henry Roraback, Hartford; 
Miss Katherine Byrne, Hartford. 

Delaware—Edmund Mitchell, Wilmington, Del.; 
Mrs. Frank Hall Davis, Dover. 

District of Columbia—James C. Wilkes, Wash- 
a oe Claude W. Owen, Washington. 

lorida—C. H. McNulty, Melbourne; J. 8. G. 
Gallagher, Miami. vs 

Georgia—Clint W. Hager, Atlanta; R. W. Tucker, 
Dawsonville. 

Idaho—C. L. 
Gorton, Boise. 

Illinois—Perry B. 
John F. Tyrrell, Chicago. 

Indiana—lIvan Morgan, Indianapolis; 
Beryl Holland, Bloomington. 

Iowa—Carl H. Cook, Des 
Moss, Centerville 

Kansas—Frank Todd, Everest; Mrs. Ed. Graham, 
Peabody. 

Kentucky—Thomas S. Yates, Grayson, Ky.: 
R. C. Tway, Louisville. 

Louisiana—J. Paulin Duhe, New Iberia; Mrs. 
Lilian T. Martin, Ruston. 

Maine—Arthur E.-Sewall, Augusta; Mrs. Lena 
M. Day, Gorham. 

Maryland—Wm. P. Lawson, Baltimore; Walter 
R. Rudy, Mount Airy. 

eye eee ae Weeks, Boston; Mrs. 

Ifred B. Williams, Taunton. 

Michigan—Howard Lawrence, Lansing; Mrs. 
C. L. Barber, Lansing. 

Minnesota—Thomas M. McCabe, Duluth; 
George W. Frankberg, Fergus Falls; Henry Somson, 
Jr. (2nd), New Ulm; Mrs. John K. Daniels, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mississippi—Dr. S. D. Redman, Jackson; J. B. 

Woods, Hattiesburg. 


Denver; Mrs. 


A. Bottolfson, Arco; Mrs. W. 
Mrs. 


Moines; Mrs. Vare | 


Missouri—Grover W. Dalton, Poplar Bluff; 
Mrs. Victor Remley, Liberty. 
a Montana—E. K. Cheadle, Jr., Helena; Mrs. C. F. 


Uliman, Helena. 


McCullough, Lawrenceville; | 


Nebraske sive BE. Jackson, Neligh; Mrs. Elsie 
M. Diers, Omaha. 5 * é 

Nevada—Clyde D. Souter, Reno; Carl L. Dodge, 
Fallon. 

New Hampshire—Robert W. Upton, Concord: 
Mrs. Sarah Mercer, Nashua. 

New Jersey—Henry W. Jeffers, Sr., 
Mrs. Pearl M. Bridegum, Hainesport. 

New _Mexico—George R. Craig, Albuquerque; 
Mrs. Caroline Pyle, Albtiqueraue:: pen 

New York—Melvin C. Eaton, 
Virginia M. Bacon, New York. 

North Csrolina—W. C. Meekins, Henderson- 
ville; Mrs. Eugene Hester, Reidsville. 

North Dakota—J. K. ‘Brosteun, 
E. H. Brant, Linton. 

Ohio—Daniel E. Morgan, Cleveland; Mrs. Mary 
L. Forrest, Cleveland Heights 

Oklahoma—W. G. Johnston, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs..Rayma McGallister, Shawnee. 

Oregon—Arthur W. Priaulx, Chiloquin; Walter 
L. Tooze (Ass’t. Chmn ), Portland. 

Serie art Harvey Taylor, Harrisburg; 
| Miss 8. R. O'Hara, Harrisburg. 

Rhode ‘tad pute H. Brereton, Providence; 
Mrs. Louis A. Olney, Providence. 

South Carolina—Joseph W-. Tolbert, Ninety 
Six; T. J. Pinckney, St. George. 

South Dakota—Harlan J. Bushfield, Miller; 
Mrs. E. R. Doering, Miller. : 
Tennessee—Howard B. Shofner, Nashville; Mrs. 

Beulah Hughes, Nashville. 

Texas—T. P. Lee, Houston; H. E. Exum, Armariioll 
Utah—David J. Wilson, Sait Lake City—Ted 
Holman, Salt Lake; Frank M. Bretzing, Salt Lake — 
Vermont—John P. Davis, Chelsea; Mrs. Clarence — 
Morgan, Shelburne. 4 
Virginia—H. B. McCormac, Winchester; R. O 
Crockett, Tazewell; Mrs. H. E. Page, Norfolk; Mrs 

Felix K. Parker, Roanoke. 
Washington—J. N. Emerson, Pullman; ‘Mrs 
Ellis DeBruler, Seattle. & 
West Virginia—C. E. Boone, Ronceverte; Robe 
H. C. Kay, Charleston; Mrs. Natalie Southérlgic 


Trenton; 
Mrs. . 


Norwich; ° 


Alexander; 


Walker, Huntington. iP, 
Wisconsin—Edward Semp, Madison; How] i 

Greene, Genesee Depot. ) 
uw yoming— Marshall S. Reynolds, Cheyenm}” 
Mrs. Constance McKinney, Basin. ~Ze 3 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


j (As of November 10, 1936.) Pag Ee 
A Committee (New York County)—Headquarters, nd St. 
eae Bunyaons Ve prenoat Jeeoph A, Levenson. Treasurer—William M. Chadbourne; Seca 
Divtsion—Mrs. Anna Burke McCann. 


Kenneth F. Simpson; Vice Pr 
Victor R. Kaufmann; Chatrman of Women's 


A.D. | Leaders. | Headquarters. 
\Joseph A. Levenson... {236 E. Broadway. 
: 1 | |William G. Rose. .... |198 Sixth Ave 
E Jacob Rosenberg. ... . 281 G 
2 | |George M. Faneili. :: .'198 Sixth Ave 
\John Kane, Jr........, 349 West 14th*St 
3 \Robert McLellan. ....'!265 W. 23 
| |Harry J. Stanton. . 211 West 34th St 
' 4 David Kirsch...... 126 Clinton St 
hae S. Reynolds. ./3U2 W. 45th St 
a 5 {1& jCorn. M. Shannon 366 W. 
f 6 Samuel S. Koenig. 237 E. 
7 Albert J. Berwin. . 270 West 84th St..... 
8 Geo. GC. Nordinger....|57th St. Marks Pl.... 
9 M.A. SOBB. «4 a imeidnies 2390 re ce be | ‘gout 
10 James A. Hatch...... 8 West 28th St. ..... 
“a 11 Robt..P. Levis....... 50 w 113th St...... 
; Matthew ee Henkel... |357 Second Ave...... 
% John S. Shea.......-. 230 East 36th St...... 
: Ib7. Ee 48th Ste. s200- 


‘Thomas Mallee...... 1300 First Ave....... 
Chase Mellen, Jr... -. 1300 First Ave....... 
Kenneth F. Simpson. .|122 East 83d St...... 


William C. Hecht, Jr.. 


David R. Levy....... 168 East 105th Si 
Dr. Mark E. vers... ae case . cris fe 
David t ree | °° |5 Hamilton Place. . 


amuel Lepler . 
cana J. Pitzsiminons... 


.|Miss Ruth C. Goldstein 


—_— Eleanor E. Rose. 


rs. Alma M. Markey .|318 West 14th St 
iMrs. Clara G. Todd ||/265 W. 23rd St. 
\Mrs. Clara E. Faber. 211 W. 34th St. 
Mrs. Rosalie L. Taub. 126 Clinton St. 
Mrs. Nellie Wilson......... 302 West 45th St. 
_|Mrs. Anna Burke McCann.. .|366 W. 57t 
Mrs. Sadie Koenig.......... 237 E. 7th St.. 


..|Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce 
..|Mrs. Bertha Keish.. 
‘|Miss Dorothy Fambro 
Scanlo: 


President— 


Associate Leaders. Headquarters. 


eran 236 East Broadway. } 
.|198 Sixth Ave. | 


\Miss Maria Sylvester. 
|Mrs. Rose Goldman. 


Mrs. M. I. A. Bubaseck..... 3390. Sheonenie 

Miss Margaret M. Burnet 8 West 28th St f 
Mrs. McD. De oe ho velork give 550 W. 113th St. 
Mrs. Mary Fagan........-. 35) on ’ 
Mrs. Elizabeth. ‘Gudmare. 230 East 36th St 

Mrs. Marion B. Megee...... 157 EB. 48th St. ‘ 
Miss Mary Donahue........ 537 W. 125th St. : 
Mrs. Josephine Wanek...... 1300 First Ave. | 


Guy W. Renyx...... .|122 East 83d St. 
Sten, Hel en F, Rothweller. ..|173 East 83d St. ~ 
Miss Kath. P. Kolb. .|173 Easé 83d St. f 
Miss Fannig Schloss . 56 114 


‘1173 Hast 126th St. 
9 Lenox Ave. 6 


rs. Bla 1 tr ee 
. Lillie I. Oey, 
Mrs. Hester Greene......... 


. Florine U. ene eee tae peteream Ave. 
urst. . 5 st St. 
‘ Raita D i200 cee 565 W. 185th St. 9 
Mrs. Elizabeth Guy. . 4928 Broadway. 


(ae 


- 


ew Jersey State Government. 7 


_ Governor—Harold G. Hoffman; Secretary of State— 
‘Thomas A. Mathis; Attorney General—David T. 
‘Wilentz; State Treasurer—-W. H. Albright; Adjutant 
-General—William A. Higgins; Quartermaster General 
—Stephen H. Barlow; Banking and Insurance Com- 
“missioner—Carl K. Withers; State Librarian—Had- 


P.O. Address. 
. -Rutherford 
.Mt. Holly 
. Merchantville 
ldwood, 
.... Bridgeton 

. .Newark 
..+. Woodbury 
.....dersey City 

eerie Flemington 

Crawford Jamieson, D....Trenton 


4 


d, R., Ridgewood; Roscoe P. McClave, R., 
Frank C Jr., R., Haworth; 


Ne 


I. Grant Scott, R., Cape May City. 
berland, G. Milton Loper, D., Bridgeton. 
ssex, James F. Bayer, D., Newark; Hileen G. 

y, D., E. Orange; Leo P. Carlin, D., Newark; 
ii E. Kennedy, D., W. Orange; Jerome, B. 
. Moorehead, D., Mariano J. 

D., Herman Russo- 


wark. 
ster, William A. Downer, Jr., R., Glass- 


on, Edward Y. Ajamian, D., Union City; 
P. Artaserse, D., Jersey City; Benedict A. 
D., Hoboken; Harry E Bischoff, D., 
ken; Maurice A. Cohen, D., Bayonne; 


¥. McFeeley. Bayonne, Lucius F. Donohoe. 
i eter. tan B,. Eastmead. West New York, 
Stilz, Weehawken, John G. Meister. 


sey City—Frank Hague, Mayor, Director of 
; Affairs; Arthur Potterton, Director of Revenue 
mance; Michael I. Fagen, Director of Streets 
ublic Improvements; Thomas J. Wolfe, Director 
ic Safety; William J. McGovern, Director of 
nd Public Property. 
boken—Bernard H. McFeeley, Mayor and 
of Public Affairs; William Gilfert, Director 
nue and Finance; Michael F. Kearins, Director 
blic Safety: Adolph Carsten, Director of Public 
s; Thomas J. McAleer, Director of Parks. 
mne—Lucius F. Donohue, Mayor and Direc- 


ges and Other County Officials—Supreme 


ational Amateur Athletic Union Champion- 
—Lake Placid, N. Y., February 8-9, 1936 
Senior 2-man, C. Storrin and H. N 
e—8:4.32 for four heats down 114 mil 
nior 4-man; A. Wells, K. Gelbach, M. Luck 
Otis. Total time—7:02.37 for four heats down 
ile slide. ‘ 


NEW JERSEY STATE GOVERNMENT. BE 


NEW JERSEY LEGISLATURE, 1937. 
‘STATE SENATE. 


St athers, Atlantic County, whose term runs to 1938 was elected U. S. Senator in Nov., 1936 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1937, MEMBERS BY COUNTIES. 


junts were called for in (Senate) Cape May County; andj(Assembly) in 2 districts in Essex County, 


\ GOVERNMENT OF HUDSON COUNTY, N. J. 
{ ; MAYORS. ; 
rsey City, Frank Hague. Hoboken, Bernard | Secaucus, John J. Kane, 


_ 


Daniel 


total net assessed valuation of taxable property in Hudson County in 1936 was $1,310,080. 190. 
‘ OF 4 Fis (SE SL ca 


BOB-SLED RACING IN 1936. 


don: Ivins; Commissioner of Labor—Jobn J. Toohey, — 
Jr.; State Highway Hngineer—William G. Sloan; 

Superintendent State Police—Mark O. Kimberling; 
State Geologisi—Henry B. Kummel; State Forester— 
Charles P. Wilbur; Commissioner of Hducation— 
Charles H. Elliott; Chairman, State Board of Regents 
—Henry W. Jeffers. 


Name. P.O. Address 
John BE. Toolan, D...... Perth Amboy 
ank Durand, R ...- Spring Lake 
Imer S. King, R . -Morristown 
Perey. Camp, Rio 2.. sso. Toms River 
Walter H. Gardner, D... . Passaic 
Salem 
. Somerville 
Newton 


County. 
Middlesex. 


a2 


and 


D., a 
Michael A. Szadkowski, D., Jersey City; Thomas 
Glynn Walker, D., Kearny; E. Norman Wilson, D., 


Teresa A. Maloney, D., Samuel Pesin, 


Hoboken. 
Hunterdon, Theodore H. Dilts, D., Three 
Bridges. 
Mercer, Charles Browne, D., Princeton; Donald 
T. Morrissey, \D., and William R. Ward, D., Trenton. 
Middlesex, Fred W. Devoe, D., New Brunswick; 
Edward J. Johnson, D., Middlesex; Bernard W. 
Vogel, D., Woodbridge. 
Monmouth, Joseph C. Irwin, R., Red Bank; 
Hayden Proctor, R., Bradley Beach. 
Morris, Frank §S. Kelley, R., Boonton; Jennie W. 
Pilch, R., Madison. 
Ocean, James K. Allardice, R., Toms River. 
Passaic, Nan VY. Donohue, D., David Harrison, 
D., and Gabriel C. Roberto, D., Paterson; Carroll 
J. Stark, D., Hawthorne. 
Salem, Norman P. Featherer, D., Penns Grove. 
Somerset, H. Rivington Pyne, R., Bedminister. 
Sussex, Henry E. Watt, R., Franklin. ~ 
Union, John M. Kerner, R., Elizabeth; Thomas 
M,. Muir, R., Plainfield; Herbert J. Pascoe, R., 
Elizabeth; Hart S. VanFleet, R., Roselle Park. 
Warren, George W. Butz,3D., Phillipsburg. | 


~~ 3 
Gutenberg, Geo 
Wagner. North Bergen, Paul F. Culkine Har 
son, Frederick J. Gassert. Kearny, Arthur H. 
Jones. East Newark, John A. Reynolds. ’ 


. Meaney, 
Juventie 
F. Parle; 
Sullivan; County Clerk, = 


Cc ill 
Marzahl, Carl H. Imann and Patri ‘ shan 
ee dig as McLean. " ok J: Monenan 

oar oO osen Freeholders— 
William P. Heffron, F. Joseph O'Hare, rank pee 
James J. Donovan, Patrick J. Donnelly, John V_ 
Kenny, Mary B. Burns, Thomas J. Fleming and 
Pines J. Rutherford; Clerk of the Board, John Mc- 


My 
ot] 


i 


North American Championships—Lake Placid, 
N. ¥., February 22-23, 1936. Results: 2-man team: 
M. Monshan, Jr., and W. Morrison, 
nents, ieee Slide. 4-man team; A. Wells, K. 

elbach, M. Luck and J. Otis, 6:44.56, heats 
1% mile slide. eed = me sig 1 

Sy 


 Saeomaaar ee. 

Saas ‘Aniter States Go wermment. Sy ai 

PRESIDENT...__..... FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, of N a 

ot VICE-PRESIDENT. i..AQUN NANCE GARNER, of Texte)c ee “5/000 
es He (Terms of office from March 4, 1933 to January ‘20, 1941. 

Poo THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF NOV. 15, 1936 (Salary, $15,000 each), 7. 

‘ Becretary of State—-Cordell Hull, Tennessee. Secretary of the Navy—Claude A. Swanson, Va. 3 


Pe ewry of the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau, | Secretary of the Interior—Harold L. Ickes, Illinois’ 


é Secietary of Wai H Woodling. Kan. Secretary of Agriculture—Henry A. Wallace, Towa, 
Pe Attorney Goats Homer S$. Cummings, Conn. Secretary of Commerce—Danlel C. Roper, 8. C. “et . 
Postmaster General—James A. Farley, New York. | Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York. 
In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency — 
in ease of the remoy al, death, mestauaston, or inability of both the President and Vice-President. 
jee The order of succession was established by an act of Congress, approved Jan. 19 1886, and no mention 
_ was made of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, not then organized é 
THE WHITE HOUSE. weg 
Secretary to the President—(Vacant) ($10,000). Executive Clerk—Rudolph Forster, . Washington, — 
Asststant Secretartes—Marvin~ H. McIntyre, Ken- D. C. ($7,000); Exéeutive Clerk—Maurice C 
feo coo ($9,500) _and Stephen Early, Virginia Latta, Oklahoma, ($5,600.) 


Personal Secretary ye the President—Marguerite A. | Physician to the White House—Captain Ross T. 
_— Le Hand. McIntire, U. S. Navy. 


“4 DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Under Secretary: Vacant (310,000). Murray (Ohio, $8,000); 
ep Secretaries—Wiibur J. Carr (N. Y., $9,- eed $ 
000); Walton Moore (Va., $8,000); Francis B. 
Sayre eee $8,000); Sumner Welles (Md., 


8,000). 
~ pore! Adviser—Green H. Hackworth (Ky., $9, 000). 


“Assistant to the enplintd of State—Harry A. ; Treaty Division: Charles M 
a Bride (Mich., ee: Special Aietanee neste -,_ 36,500); Communications ‘and 
¢ —e Dain $8,000); Leo Pasvolsky David A. Salmon Can, 


C., $8, 000). 
ones Cierk—Clinton E.- MacEachran (Mass., 


400). 
onicis of Divisions—Forgeign Service Administra- Research and Pain Ore wea 
tion, Herbert C. Hengstler, (Ohio, $9,000); $6,500). 
Foreign a Personnel—Thomas M. Wilson | Trade Agreements—Harry C. Hawkins (Mien, 
(Tenn., $9,600); Far Esstern Affairs—Stanley $8,000). 
K. Hornbeck Nicolo. ., $8,000); Latin American | Arms and Munitions Control—Joseph oe “Gree 
_ Affairs—Laurence Duggan (N. Y., $8,000); (Ohio, $6,500). 
Western European Affairs—James Clement Dunn | Consular _Commerctal Ofice—James J. Murphy, a 
(N. Y., $8,000); Near Eastern Affairs—Wallace (Pa., $5,600). 


ao 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


_ Under Secretary—Vacant ($10,000). Chief, Secret Service—W.H. Moran (D. se $9 000). 
| Assistant Secretaries ($9,000 each)—W: yan, C. Chief, Appointments—James E, Har are 
i Y 

SS eee i Cnieh Disbursing Opteer, Dielsion of Disdursement— 
al Counsel—Herman Oliphant (Md., $10,000). my. de tet : 

uss tari Andie Winthitente (CNG Ts wig of Printing—L. C. Spangler Ose 
Ballinger (Col., of the Currency—J. F. T, O'Connor — 
riah , $15,000). 


M. Thompson 
Treasurer of the United States—W. Julian (Ono, 
000); Assistant Treasurer, Marin Baniste: 
(Va., $6,500). 

Commisstoners: Public Debt—William 8. Brougiaee i 
(II., $9,000); Accounts and Deposits—Edward ¥- 
ge "(UL,” $8,000); Jnternal Revenue, Guy T 
Helvering (Kans., $10,00); Narcotics, H. J. 
Anslinger (Pa., $9,000) ; Customs—James py. 
Moyle (Utah, $10,000). 

Federal, Alcohol Administrator—Wiltord s. 
der (Conn.,. $10,00 

ee of the Mint—Nellie Tayloe Ross (Wyo. 


Director, Bureau of Engraving and Printing—Alvi 
W. Hall (Pa., $9,000) ; 


A ssistants to the Secretary—(6,000-$10,000)—Herbert 

. Gaston (N. Y.); Daniel W. Bell (IL); LeRoy 

pind m (N. Y.); Harold N. Graves (Ill.): Cyril B. 

_ Upham (iowa); Henrietta S. Klotz (N. Y,); 
ome ag (Ohio). 

n . 0 a mar gy iia H. McRey- 


-etary—W jaa 2 ,500). 
gs Fond pei Stren . Sloan, Chief 
| James William Bryan, Chief, 
ion, (Tenn., $7, eye 

Chemist—Herbert J. Wollner (N. Y., 


rs ahi aig SER a Register of the Dyperepen le: se W. Durbin K 
f Clerk—Frank A. Birgfeld (Md., $6,400). 6,000). 


Fag | CEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


a icitor General—Stanley. F, Reed (Ky., $10,000). | Director, Federal i 40): Incestigation—J. a 


P eneral—J nan Hoover (D. 
Assistant to the Attorney e one See ay were of Seine Cente Bate 
1 


Ohio, $9,000). 
Assistant Attorneys General—John Dickinson ras) 
trust) (Pa., $9,000); Robert H. ees (Tax 
60}; fg ed We coands) (to. epee Ae Lawrence (Conn., $7,500). 
Criminal $9,000); eee Alien Property Bureau—Urey Woodson 
| MfeMahon | Cr “Joseph be jackson (201| (Ky... $7,500). 
ha ¥ City) (N.Y. , $9,000). Chief Y Crete Har vey C. Donaldson (Fla., $5,600) 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


0 r—General Malin Craig ee oe The 

Loe eneral—Major General E Conley Surgeon “General—M 

& ins ector General—Major eee Walter Reynolds, (N. Y.); Chtef ree 
( .); Judge Advocate General—Major General Frederick Boschen (N. De 

al Arth ur W. Brown (Utah); Quartermaster Engineers—Major Géneral Edward M, 


ham (N. Y.); Chief of Oraninig a aaier General 


William H, Tschappat (Ohio); 

Warfare Service—Major General 

Brigham (Ind.); Chief Signal _ 0, 

General James B, Allison s C); Chief of National 

Guard Bureau-—Major General ‘Albert Bland- 

ing (Fla.); Chief, Bureau of Insular pia 
~ Brigadier General Creed F. Cox (Va.); Chief of 


POST OFFICE 


Assistant Postmasters General—First—William W. 
Howes (So. Dakota.—$9,000); Second—Harllee 
Branch or a 4.—$9,000) ; Third—Clinton B. Bilen- 

te 000); Fourth—Smith W. Purdum 


; 
4 
be -_ $9,000). 
Special Asststant—J. Austin Latimer (So. Car.— 
E * $7,500). 
2 


Chief of Chemical | 
Claude E. | 
ficer—Major | 


Stems 
General 


ain. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary—William J, Bray (Conn.—$5, 000). a 
Aa ee Assistant—William C. Lyons (Colo. — N 


( 
Solicitor—Karl A. Crowley_(Tex.—$9,000). 
Chief Inspector—Kildroy P. Aldrich ari $8, 500) 
pi ered Agent—Harrison Parkman (Kans.— 
Comptroller—William L. Slattery (Mass.—$7,500). 
Chief Cuerk—Owen A. Keen (N. Y.—$6,400). 


Eageid Secretary of the Navy—Charles Edison 
(9,000); Administrative Assistant and Chief Clerk— 
William D. Bergman ($7,000). 

pres, Naval Operations—Admiral William D. Leahy; 
‘Senior Member General Board—Rear Admiral 
T. C. Hart; Senior Member Compensation Board— 
Captain W. P. Robert (Construction Corps); 
Budget: Oficer—Captain H. E. Kimmel; Chief 

; Bur. of eae tae Admiral A, Andrews; 

Hydrographer—Capt. L. R. Leahy; Chief Bur. of 

_ Ordinance—Reat Admiral H. R. Stark; Engineer 

tn Chief of the Navy and Chief Bur. of Engin —Rear 
Admiral H. G. Bowen. 

Chi es of Aeronautics—Rear Admiral A. B. Cook; 

ef Constructor of the Navy and Chief, Bur. of 

Construction and Repair—Rear Admiral EH. 8S. 


Under Secretary—Charles West (Ohio). 

_ First Assist. Secretary—Theodore A. Walters (Idaho) ; 

_ Assist. Sec.—Oscar L. Chapman (Colo.). 

_ Administrative Assistant and Budget Ogicer—Ebert 

__K. Burlew (Penn.); ain Assistant to the Secre- 

Sit ere Slattery (8. C 

_ Solicitor—Nathan R. Marzola GS Yo): 
Chief Clerk—¥Floyd E, Dotson (W. Va.). 

Commisstoners—General Land_ Ofice—Fred_ WW. 

Johnson (Wyo.); Education—John W. Studebaker 


_ Under Secretary—(Vacant) (N. Y., $10,000). 
Assistant Secretary—M. L. Wilson’ (Mont:, $9,000). 

_ Assistants to Seeretary—Paul H. Appleby, (Va., 

$8,000); Milo Perkins (Tex., $6,000); D. Le- 

Cron (ia., $6,000). 

Sane to Under Secretary—F. P. Bartlett (N. Y., 


Assistant to Bly Secretary—D. C. Blaisdell 


Solicttor—M. G. White (Tex., $8,000). 


Directors—Extension Work—C. . Warburton 
AG (1a., $9. tee Personnel—_W. W. Stockberger 
(Ohio 500); Finance—W. A. Jump (Ma., 


§ 7.300); 


Menriteh Agricultural 
_ tration—Howard R. Tolley (Kans., $10, ars 
au  Chiefs—Agricultural Economics—A 
: Black. (Ia., $8,000); Agricultural Tenia 


Fowler Me -S. Eisenhower (Kans., 
Adjustment Adminis- 


mt Secretartes—Ernest G. Draper, N. Y., and 
. Johnson, S. C.; Administrative Asst. to the 
—Maleolm Kerlin, N. J.; Solicitor— 


Con mésstoners or Directors of Bureaus—Air Com- 
erce—Eugene I. Vidal, So. Dak.; Census—Wil- 
ustin, Miss.; Standards—Lyman J. 


: Assistant Secretary—Edward F. McGrady ($9,000); 
' wien” to the Secretary—Turner W. Battle 
7,000) and Richardson Saunders ($8,000); 
def ClerkK—Samuel J. Gompers ($5,600); Libra- 
— Laura A. Thompson ($4,600). 
‘ommisstoner of Immigration and Naturalization — 


Naval officers named above ‘ll receive pay of their rank. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. i 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Ks '\ Barnett (N. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(Salaries fluctuate under the Classification Act.) 


“5 “The U. s. Shipping Board Bureau was transferred to the U. 8. Maritime Commission, pe 28, 1936 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Land (Construction prea tie! Chief ee of Yards 

and Docks—Rear Admiral N. M. Smith (Civib 

Engineer Corps); Paymasier Beat of the Navy 

and Chief Bur. of Supplies and Accounts—Rear it 

Admiral C. Conard (Supply Corps). 4 
Surgeon General and Chief, Bur. or Medicine and - 

Surgery—Rear Admiral P. S. Rossiter (Medical - 

Corps); Judge Advocate General—Rear Admiral 

G. J. Roweliff; kag tal Naval Retiring Board— - 

Rear Admiral J. B. Dennis (M C.); President, 

i hese Examining Board—Rear “Admiral C.. RB: 

‘rain : 
Superintendent, Naval Observatory—Captain J. F. 4 
Hellweg (ret.); Director, Naval Intelligence—Cap- 
tain W. D. Puleston; Director, Naval Communica- 
tions—Rear Admiral C. E. Courtney. 


(Iowa); Indian Affairs—John Collier (Cailif.) 
Reclamaiion—John C. Page (Colo.). pe 
Directors, Geological Survey—W. C. Mendenhall — 
(O.); Bur. Mines, John W. Finch (Idaho); Ter- 
ritories and Island Possesstons—Ernest Gruen- 
ing (N. Y.); National Park Service—Arno B. 
Cammerer (Wis.); Grazing—F. R. Carpenter 
(Colo.); Petroleum Conservation—G. W. Holland 
(OKia.); Motion Pictures, Fanning Hearon (S. C.). 


Soils—H. G. F Oe ; Commod: 
Exchange Administration “3.” T. Dubel (onic, 
$7; abe E. Reed (Mich,, 


—Miss | tenis Stanley (Mo. 
dustry-—F. cel 

Roads—T. MacDonald (Ia., 
ee Pipe oF pS ee 5 5S 

); Weather Bureau—W. R. Gregg — 

$8,000); Office of Paget Stations sina Ditee : 
tor of Research—J. Jardine (Oreg. iS 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work tee 

_ Smith (Mich. ~~ $6, 6400), Librarian—Miss C, R. 


Briggs, Mich.; Fishertes—Frank T. B 
Lighthouses—Harold D. Pe Md.; sonst 
Geodetic Survey—Raymond §. Patton, 
Navigation and Steambdoat intiediton=taeea 
Mai. Mirbign and Demsite commen ke at 
a mesi ‘ommerc der 
V Dye; Chief Clerk—B. W. Libby, D.C. 


Daniel W. MacCormack ($9,000); Commtssto 
Labor Statistics—Isador Lubin es $9,000) ; D 
cone eh op thing i hs Se 

ren's Bureau, tharin 
os 10) ; Conciliation—Ht 


5S. Empl oyment Service—W. F. 
tandards, V. A. Zimmer ($8,000). 


on January 3 


Presiding Officer. the Vice-President, J 
Pr ‘0 tem., Key tg ie a of Nevada. 
Secretary, Edwin Ae Halsey, D Virginia. 
‘Terms 
_ Expire. Senators. P. OQ. Address. 
sane: 
1939. “Hugo i Blask,. Di 0... Birmingham 
1943. . John H. Pankhoad, ME Sabha she'd Jasper 
- Arizona. 
Bes 1941. . Henry F. Ashurst, D........ Prescott 
: 1939. .Carl Hayden, D............ Phoenix 
e Arkansas. 
= 1943. .Joseph T. Robinson, D...... Little Rock 
s 1939. .Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, D..Jonesboro 
e California. 
~~ 1941. .Hiram W. Johnson, R....... San Francisco 
--  1939..William Gibbs McAdoo, D...Los Angeles 
= Colorado. 
4 oie .Alva B. Adams, D.......... Pueblo 
‘Edwin GC. Johnson, D!!!:1!! Craig 
; Connecticw. 
 -: 1939. . Augustine Lonergan, D...... Hartford 
"4 eee ‘Francis T. Maloney, D...... Meriden 
S Delaware. 
~~ q941. .John G. Townsend, Jr., R. . -Selby ville 
1943. James H. Hughes, D.”...... Dover 
i> Florida. 
1939..Claude Pepper, D--. Tallahassee 
- — - 1941. .C, O. Andrews, D.. - . Orlando 
: st . Walter F. Georg Vienna 
1943. > Richard B. Russell, pa: D... Winder 
Idaho. 
1943.. William EB. Borah, R. . .. Boise 
1939. .James P. Pope, D.... . .Boise 


I uinots. 

1943. .J. Hamilton Lewis, ....Chicago 
Z 1939. . William H. Dieterich, eS te Beardstown 
ae Indiana. 
1939. . Frederick Van Nuys, D 
BARR Sherman Minton, D..... 


E> : rows. 
ae Clyde La V. Herring, D..... Des Moines 
cae 1939. [Guy M. Gillette, D-........ Cherokee 


Indianapolis 
. .New Albany 


= ae 1943. Arthur Capper, 


z = 


e wey, D teh Paducah 
‘Barkley, D... 2... uc: 
1933. “Marvel M. en 13 ees Bowling Green 
DB a. Alexandria 
.John H. Overton, D......... lexan 
1999. _Allen J. Ellender, D........ Houma 
ar =: Portland 
ee Siadle, W. ob ortlant 
1943. Ww. ce H. White, Jr., R....Auburp 
M mar me 4 
1939.. Millard BE. Tydi ...-Havre de Grace 
‘Isat: George L. Radcliffe, D...... Baltimore 
= Aosschuats atic 
vid I. Walsh, D.......... inton 
18H ieuy © . Lodge, Jr., R...... Beverly 
@ oe Ro : pS id Rapids 
1..Arthur H. vamen ere Tan pl 
1843 ..Prentiss M. Brown, D....... St. Ignace 


Minnesota. 
«4941. . Henrik Shipstead, Farm.-Lab.Minnea) 


lis 
1943. .Erhest Lundeen, Farm-Lab.. Minneapo 


194 ode Gulfport 
Harrisom D. .. 0.21.0. DO} 
3 iiosaaes G. Bilbo, D....... Poplarville 
Ghaiee Oe k, D.’.. .LaDuevillage 
Clark, aDue 
re ‘ Dy. eras : Independence 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
THE SENATE—First Session. 


teak . Senators end on January 3 of the year preceding name. The Congress must m , 

, under the Twentieth Amendment. Salary of a Senator is $10,000 ar | The Bennie er 
- name appears first in each State is the Senior Senator from that State. 
John N. Garner, of Texas, salary $15, 000. 


-é fs " 
-fifth C ongress. 


Terms enn 
Expire. ‘Senators. P.O. Address 
1943. George W. Nome tea ne 
943. .George ‘orris; Ind’ ..<-.+ McCo “ 
1941. Edward R, Burke, D......., Onatea wa ee 
i ae Nevada. an 
vel, Rey Pittman D. § oo: este se, To , ee 
1939. . Patrick A. McCarran, D.: 27: fea re 
ae aes New Ranneate ; ; Py 
939. . Fre rown,. D. 8 7 
1943. .Henry S. Bridges, R.‘  Somerernet 7 f a 
New Jersey. } fe 
1941,.A. Harry Moore, D......... Jersey City _ 
1943. . William H. Smathers, D..... Atlantic Ce 
New Mexico : es 
1943. .Carl A. Hatch, D.. . .Clovis i 
1941..Dennis Chavez, D. ee eeccae e mA 
1941. .R 1S vom York 
. Royal S. Copeland, D...... N.Y. Ci Bry 
1939. . Robert F. Wagner, D....... ES iy ’ 
North Carolina 
1943. .Josiah W. Bailey, D......... Raleigh " 
1939. . Robert R. Reynolds, D...... Asheville 
North Dakota. 
1941. ,Lynn J. Frazier, R.......... Hoople 
1939. .Gerald P. Nye, R........... Couperstowns tt Ag 
Ohio. Zl 
1939. .Robert J. Bulkley, D........ Cleveland 
1941..A. Vic Donahey, D......... Mies 
Oklahoma. 
1939. . Elmer Thomas, D........... sf 
1943... Jeah: Lee, Ds sok. estes eee N 
Oregon. ‘ 
1943. .Charles L. McNary, R...... s . 
1939. . Frederick Steiwer, R..... ss read 
Pennsylvania. mi 
1939. .James J. Davis, R.......... Pittsburgh j 
1941. .Joseph F. Guffey, D........ Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island. 
1941. .Peter Goelet Gerry, D....... Warwick ~ 
1943. .Theodore F. Green, D....... Providence 
South Carolina, 
1939. . Ellison D. Smith, D....... 
1943. .James F. Byrnes, D 
South Dakota. 
1939. .Peter Norbeck, R........... Redfield ; 
1943. .W. J. Bulow, D...... CQO Beresford “3 
Tennessee. ; iy 
1941... Kenneth McKellar, D.......Memphis " 
1943. .Nathan L. Bachman, D Chattanooga © 
Tezras. “ 
1943. . Morris Sheppard, D.........Texarkana 
1941. .Tom Connally, D........... Marlin r 
Utah. 
1941. . William H. King, D.. . Salt Lake Ci 
1939. . Elbert D. Thomas, D. Salt Lake C: 
Vermont me 
1941.. Warren R. Austin, R........ Burlington 
1939. .Ernest W. Gibson, R........ Brattleboro 
Virginta. tan ‘ 
1943... Carter Glass, D...'..5 5 casene ynehburg — 
4941. .Harry F. Byrd, D:..... i 06055 Berryville 
anor 
1939. .Homer T. Bone, D.......... Tacoma — 
1941. . Lewis B i anorelienbact, D.. ‘Seattle _ 
West Virginia. 
1943. .Matthew M. Neely, D...... Fairmont 
1941. . Rush Dew Holt, D.......... Weston 
4 Wisconsin. : 
1941..R. M: LaFollette, Jr., Prog... Madison 
1939, .F. Ryan Duffy, D........... Fond du Lac 
Wyoming. 
1941. Eas C. O'Mahoney, D.. .. Cheyenne 
1943..Harry H, Schwartz, D...... Casper 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—First Session. 


Congress must meet noes on January 3. 


aioe 3, 1936; terms from Jan. 


Dist. Politics. 
Alabama. 
1 Frank W. Boykin*....Dem. 
Weluinter Fue. Sees, Dem 
3 Henry B. Steagall* Dem 
4 Sam Hobbs*......... em 
5e Joe) Starnes*. .....-%. Dem 
6 Pete Jarman......... Dem.. 
7 William B. Bankhead*.Dem. 
8 John J. Sparkman....Dem. 
9 Luther Patrick....... Dem. 
Arizona. 
John R. Murdock... .Dem. 
: Arkansas. 
1 William J. Driver*....Dem 
/2 John E. Miller*........ Dem. 
3 Claude A. Fuller*..... Dem. 
4 Ben Cravens*.......- Dem 
5 David D. Ory *® 3-51: Dem. . 
6 John L. McCellan*. ..Dem. 
7 ‘Wade H. Kitchens, . .Dem. 


_ Californta. 
1 Clarence F. Lea; Dem 
Harry L. Earearight® Red: 
Frank H. Buck*. .Dem 
4 Franck R. Havent 
_ 6 Richard J. Welch*. 
6 Albert E. Oe sila 
Wd. ie. Tolan*®. 


10 fenry. B. Stubbs* 
iit Hien S. McGroarty. . 

x ‘i. Jerry Voorhis 
tharles Kramer* 
‘homas F. Ford*...... 

John M. Costello*... 
6 John F. Dockweller*. 
17 Charles J. Colden*. . 


’ Colorado. 
‘Lawrence Lewis* . 


3 John A. Martin z 
4 Edward T. Taylor’... 


2 Wm. J. Fitzgerald. ...Dem. 
James A. Shanley*....Dem. 
Alfred N. Phillips, Jr... ans 

J. Joseph Smith* 
Low W. M. Citron*. 
eiatetie 
William F. Allen..... 
Florida. 
J. Hardin Peterson*. “Bem. 


DCO. ee 
3 es Proce ae 
4 Emmett M. Owen*.. 


Robert Ramspeck*. . . EAT 
, + .. Milledgeville. 


8 Braswell B. Deen*.... 
iq R Prank Whelchel* 


1 Compton I. White... 
2 D. Worth Clark*..... 


2 R.S. McKeough*.... 
_ 3 Edward A. Kelly*.... 


‘Leonard Ww. Senwetze, : 

Leo Kocialkowski*. ...D 

James MeAndrewst. 
10 Ralph E. Chureh. . 


.-Dem. 
.; Dem. 


.Dem. 


ee nae 


Members. o£ this House of Representatives were elected is 


1935 to Jan. 2. 1937. Salary of members, $10,000 a year. 
Speaker, William B. onchoae of Alabam: 
Clerk of the House of Representatives—South *rrimble, Dem., of Kentucky. 


. Mobile 


Be ee 


Ozark. 


. Selma. 
..Guntersville. 


Livingston. 


. Jasper. 
. Huntsville. 
. Birmingham. 


. Tempe. 


. .Osceola. 

. Searcy. 

. Eureka Springs. 
.. Fort Smith. 


Little Rock. 


. Malvern- 


. Magnolia. 


. Santa Rosa. 


. Nevada City. 


.. Nevada City. 
..San Francisco. 
. .San Francisco. 
... Oakland. 

.. Oakland. 
.. San Mateo. 
.. . Fresno. 

.. Santa Maria. 
.. Tujunga. 
..San Dimas. 
..Los Angeles. 
.. Los Angeles. 
.. Hollywood. 
.. Los Angeles. 
..San Pedro. 
.. Long Beach. 
.. Yucaipa. 
. San Diego. 


. Denver. 

. Fort Collins, 

. .Pueblo. 

.. Glenwood Springs. 
Connecticut. 


‘Her'n®. Ds et onaaacoeng -Hartford. 


- Norwich. 
.New Haven. 
- Stamford. 


.. Waterbury. 


..-Middletown. 


. Seaford. 


a Nie Mal 


Dalton. 


.. Alma. 
. Gainesville. 
. Elberton 


. Clarksfork. 
Bic Pocatello. 


Evanston. 


_P. O., Address. 


Dist. Politics. 
Illinois—Continued. 
11 Chauncey W. Reed*. . Rep... West Chicago. 
12 Noah M. Mason..... ‘Rep... ee. 
13 Leo E. Allen*........ Rep.. . Galen 
14 Chester Thompson*.. .Dem. Heck island. 
15 Lewis L. Boyer....... Dem. . Quincy 
16 Everett M. Dirksen*..Rep...Pekin. 
17 Lb. C. Avends*. .. .. ../: p.. . Melvin 
18 James A. Meeks*..... Dem. . Danville 
19 Hugh M. Rigney..... Dem. . Arthur 
20 Scott W. Lucas....... Dem. . Havana, 
21 Frank W. Fries....... Dem. . Carlinville. 
22 Edwin M. Schaefer*...Dem. . Belleville. > 
23 Laurence F. Arnold. ..Dem..Newton. 
24 Claude V. Parsons*...Dem..Golconda. 
25 ‘Kent E, Keller*...... Dem, .Ava. 
At L. Lewis M. Long. .. .Dem_.Sandwich. 
At L. E. V. Champion. . .Dem.. Peoria. 
Indiana. 
1 William T. Schulte*...Dem..Hammond. 
2 Charles A. Halleck*.. .Rep.... Rensselaer. 
3 Samuel B. Pettengill* .Dem..South Bend 
4 James I, Farley*...... Dem. .Auburn. 
5 Glenn Griswold*...... Dem. . Peru. 
6 Virginia Jenckes*..... Dem. .Terre Haute. 
7 Arthur H. Greenwood*Dem. . Washington. 
8 John W. Boehne, Jr.*.Dem.. Evansville. 
9 Eugene B. Crowe*. ...Dem.. Bedford. 
10 Finly H. Gray*....... em. . Connersville. 
11 William H. Larrabee* .Dem..New Palestine. 
12 Louis Ludlow*....... Dem. . Indianapolis. 
Iowa. 
1 Edward C, Eicher*.... .. Washington. 
2 Wm. S. Jacobsen..... . Clinton. 
3 John W. Gwynne*.... . . Waterloo. 
4 Fred Biermann*...... . .Decorah. 
5 Lloyd Thurston*...... j...Osceola. 
6 Cassius C. Dowellt.. . .-- Des Moines. 
7 Otha D. Wearin*..... . -Hastings. 
8 Fred C. Gilchrist*.... .. . Laurens. 
9 Vincent Harrington... . Sioux City. 
3 . .Fairview. 
3 
4 
5 k 
6 “eee : 
4 .. Garden City. 
1 Noble J. Gregory..... Dem. . Mayfield. 
2 Glover H. Cary*...... Dem. Mayne, 
3 Emmet O'Neal*t...... Dem. . Louisville. 
4. BS We Greate, 2c oe Dem. . Hodgenville. 
5 Brent Spence*........Dem.. Fort Thomas. 
& pee eee: ...-Dem.. Paris. 
ndrew J. May: -Dem.. Prestonb: 
8 Fred M. Vinson*....,. Dem.. Ashland. = 
9 John M. Robsion*....Rep.. - Barbourville, 
Louisiana. . 
1 Joachim O. Fernandez*Dem. . New Ori 
2 Paul H. Maloney*....Dem..New oo 
3 Robert L. Mouton....Dem.. Lafayette. 
4 Overton Brooks. ..... Dem. .Shreveport. 
5 Newt V. Mills........ em.. Mer Rouge. 
6 John K. Griffith...... Dem. . Slidell, 
7 Rene L. DeRouen*. ..Dem.. Ville Platte. 
8 A. Leonard Allen..... Dem.. Winnfield, © 
1 J. Cc, Oli ies 
ames C, Oliver...... Rep.. .South P, 
2 Clyde H. Smith. ..... Rep.. ‘Skowhegan ot 
3 Ralph O. Brewster*...Rep...Dexter. 
1 T. Alan Goldsb nt de 
n orough*Dem. . Denton, c 
2 William P. Cole, Jr.*. Dem. Towson: 
3 Vincent L. Palmisano*Dem. - Baltimore 
4 Ambrose J. Kennedy*. Dem. . Baltimore. 
5 Stephen W. Gambrill*. Dem. | Lrel, 3 
6 David J. Lewis*...... Dem..Cumberiand, | 
oa Massachusetts, 
len T. Treadway*.. Cp se idee. 
2 Charles R. Clason*. . . pen ps mes 
3 Joseph E, Casey*. . Gintsn 
4 Pehr G. Holmes*. . |. . Worcester 
5 ‘Edith Nourse Rogers*. Rep: - Lowell, 
6 eos + Bates...... - Salem, 
a P. Connery, Jr.*. Dem, . Lynn. — 


P. O. Address 


ae 4 Edward J. 


Fh bet fae fet bak ppd fet 


te Sad 


a 
2E 
3 
5 Char 
6 
il 
3 


Massoonwets-Conitned 
8 Arthur D. Healey*.. pen. . Somerville. 
Tic ‘ t+ .. Waltham. 


0 oe. H, Tinkham*. hen .Boston. 

11 P. Higgins*..... Dem. . Boston. 

12 John W. McCormack*Dem. . Dorchester 

13 Rich. B. Wigglesworth*Rep. . .Milton, 

14 Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*Rep... North Attleboro. 
15 Charles L. Gifford*. .. Rep... Cotuit. 


Michigan. 


1 George G. Sadowski*. . Dem. . Detroit. 
2 Earl C. Michener*. . . .Rep.. . Adrian. 
3 Paul W. Shafer....-. Rep.. .Battle Creek. 
4 Clare E. Hoffman*.... Rep... Allegan. 
5 Carl E. Mapes*...... Rep...Grand Rapids. 
6 Andrew J. Transue. ..Dem.. Flint. 
7 Jesse P. Wolcott*..... Rep.. .Port Huron. 
8 Fred L. Crawford*....Rep,..Saginaw. 
9 Albert J. Engel*...... Rep.. .Lake City. 
0 Roy O. Woodruff. ...Rep...Bay City. 
1 John Luecke......... Dem. . Escanaba. 
2 Frank E. Hook....... Dem. . Ironwood 
3 George D. O’Brien... .Dem. . Detroit. 
4 Louis Rabaut*....... Dem. . Grosse Pointe Park. 
5 John D. Dingell*..... Dem. . Detroit. 
6 John Lesinski*....... Dem. . Dearborn. 
7 George A Dondero*...Rep.. .Royal Oak. 
. Minnesota. 
1 August H. Andresen*..Rep...Red Wing. 
2 J. Syen™, ..i.6 Dem. South St. Spal. 
3 G. wey SS a) F. L. . Minneapolis 
4 Moving Pet 4 ep...St. Pa 
5 Dewey W. Seana _F. L... Minneapolis. 
6 Harold Knutson*. .Rep.. .St. Cloud. 
7 Paul J. Kvale*. .F. L... Benson. 
8 John T. Bernard -¥7L. .Eveleth. 
9 R. T. Buckler*. .F. L. .Crookston. 
Misstsstppt 
1 John E. Rankin*...... Dem. . Tupelo. 
2 Wall Doxey*.......-. Dem.. Holly Springs. 
3 W. M. Whittington*..Dem..Greenwood. 
“A. L. Ford*........-. Dem. . Ackerman. 
5 Ross A. Collinst...... Dem.. Meridian. 
6 William M. Colmer*. .Dem.. Pascagoula. 
7 Dan R. McGehee*....Dem.. Meadville. 
Missaurt. 
Milton A. Romjue*...Dem..Macon. 


William I. Nelson*.. -/Dem_. Columbia. 


‘\ 


Dewey Short*.- 
Clyde Williams*. . 
Clarence Cannon*....Dem.. we 
Shag Zimmerman*. . Dem. . Kennett. 
Thos. C. Heenings, Jr*.Dem.. St. Louis. 
GC. Arthur Anderson...Dem..St. Louis. 
John J. Cochran*,.... Dem... St. Louis. 


WN RS OMNIA ORO 


- 


1 Jerry J. O'Connell. ...Dem. . Butte. 
2 eae F. O'Connor. ..Dem. . Livingston. 
Nevraska: cee 
C. Luckey*....Dem.. CO) 
3 Besse McLaughlin*.Dem. .Omaha. 
3 Karl Stefan*.......-. Rep.. . Norfolk. 
4 C G Binderup*...... Dem. . Minden 


ee 5 Harry B Coffee*....- Dem..Chadron 


New Gabinaiee. 


hur B Jenks.....- Rep . . Manchester 
4 Gharles W. Tobey*.. .. Rep... Temple. 


New Jersey. ° x 
eg a A Siesta paper pensy ie, 


D. 
naid H. McLean*.. 
Saal Thomas.... 


i ] Rep... Passaic. 
9 Ce ON tae Cliffside Park. 
10 Fred A. Hartley, Jr.*..Rep...Kearny. ~ 
wert Pe a 
Frank ‘owey, i 
* "Jersey City. 
ay Near é ‘Jersey City. 


Politics. P.O. Adarece. Dist. Politics, P.O, Address 


New York. 
Robert L. Bacon*.....Rep.. .Old Pine 3° 
William B. Barry*....Dem. . Hollis. ¥- 
Joseph L. Pfeifer*. . . Dem. . Brooklyn. a 
Thomas H. Cullen*. . | Dem. -Brooklyn. mk, 
Marcellus H. Evans...Dem. -Brooklyn. — 
Andrew L. Somers*. ..Dem. . Brooklyn. 
John J. Delaney*. - Dem. . Brooklyn. 
Donald L, O'Toole. | ‘Dem. . Brooklyn. ern 
Eugene J. Keogh. . Dem. . Brooklyn. 
Emanuel Celler*..... . Dem. . Brooklyn. a 
James A, O'Leary*....Dem.. West. XN Brighton v0 
Samuel Dickstein*. ...Dem..New York City. “ 
Chris, D, Sullivan*...:Dem..New York Cltyiess 
William I. Sirovich*.. /Dem.. New York City. 
John J. Boylan*...... Dem. . New York City. 
John J. O'Connor*....Dem..New York City. 
Theodore A. Peyser*. .Dem.. New York City. 
Martin J. Kennedy*.. .Dem..New York City. 


SODNGOIEWON HK OOD NAO Ohi 


BSD a a fae pee at Ded pt 


Sol Bloom*........... Dem. .New York City. | 
James J. Lanzettat...Dem..New York City. ; 
21 Joseph A. Gavagan*.. .Dem..New York City. ° 


22 Bdward W. Curley....Dem. . Bronx. 

23 Charles A. Buckley*. _Dem.. Bronx. 

24 James M. Fitzpatrick* Dem. . Bronx. 

25 Charles D. Millard*... Rep... T: town 
26 Hamilton Fish, Jr.*...Rep...Gai ep 


oe Toudonville, ? 
Troy. ¢ 


30 Frank Crowther* Schenectady. 

31 Bertrand H. Snell* otsdam. 

32 Francis D. Culkin* Oswego. 

33 Fred J. Douglas .. . Utica. , a4 
S< Bert LORIE)... ven Rep.. Afton. _ * 
35 Clarence E. Hancock* Rep. . Syracuse. 


26 John Taber*......... Rep... Auburn. 

37 W. Sterling Cole*..... Rep.. .Bath. 

38 George B. Kelly...... Dem. . Rochester. 
39 James W. Wadsworth* Rep.. .Geneseo. 

40 Walter G. Andrews*. . Rep... Buffalo. 

41 Alfred F. Beiter*..... Dem, . Williamsville 
42 James M. Mead*..... Dem, . Buffalo. 

43 Daniel A. Reed*...... Rep... Dunkirk. 

At L. Matthew J. Merritt*Dem. . Flushing. 

At L.Mrs.CarolineO’ Day*Dem. . Rye. 


North Carolina. 


Lindsay C. Warren*.. .Dem. . Washington. 

John H. Kerr* ... : .. Warrenton. 

Graham A, Barde New Bern. uJ 
Harold D. Cooley*. . Nashville 


F. W. Hancock. Jr.*...Dem.. a 
William B. Umstead*.. Dem. . Durham. 

J. Bayard Clark*.....Dem.. Fayetteville. 

J. Walter Lambeth*...Dem..Thomasville, 
Robert L. Doughton* . Dem. . Laurel Springs 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle*. .Dem. .Gastonia. 
Zebulon Weaver*..... Dem.. Asheville. 


North Dakota. 


MPOODNOMPWhH 


id 


At L. Usher L. Burdick*.. Rep... Bismarck. 
At L, William Lemke+.... Rep... Fargo. 
Ohio. 
1 Joseph A. Dixon...... Dem. . Cincinnati. 
2 Herbert S. Bigelow. ..Dem. .Cincinnati. 
3 Byron B. Harlan*..... Dem. . Dayton. 
4 Frank L. Kloeb*...... Dem. . Celina. 
5 Frank C. Kniffin®*..... Dem. . Napoleon. 
6 James G. Polk*....... Dem. . Highland. 
7 Arthur W. Aleshire. ..Dem.. Springfield. 
8 Brooks Fletcher*..... Dem 
+9 John F. Hunter...... em 


rter’ em. . 
15 Robert T. Secrest*....Dem.. 
16 William R. Thom*....Dem.. 
17 William A. Ashbrook*.Dem.. 
18 Lawrence E. Imhoff*. .Dem. .St. Clairs 
19 Michael J. Kirwan....Dem. . 
20 Martin L. Sweeney*...Dem. . 
21 Robert Crosser*..... ‘Dem:. 
22 Anthony A. Fleger....Dem..P. 
At L. John McSweeney - .Dem.. 
At. L. Harold G. Mosier..Dem.. 


Oklahoma. 
1 Wesley E. Disney*....Dem.. 
2 Jack Nichols*........ Dem.. 
3 Wilburn Cartwright*..Dem.. 
4 Lyle H. Boren....... Dem. 
Bea TIN ss slo oy i Dem 
6 Jed Johnson*......... Dem, . Anadar: 
7 Sam Massingale*..... Dem.. 
8 Ferguson*. 3 Dem.. 


Pp 
At L, Wil! Rogers*....... Dem.. 


AE eT eT tr SRE CT ee De) ar Rly ae ey 
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Dist, a P. O. Address. Dist. ; Polities. 
. Ore: 9 oe J. Mansfield*. .Dem. Acohaabes! 
1 James W. Mott*...... ROD. _Salem. 10 James P. Buchanan*..Dem. Brome v~ 
2 Walter M. Pierce*. ... Dem. .La Grande. 11 William R. Poage....- Dem. . Wac 
3 Nanny W. Honeyman. Dem. . Portland. 12 ae G. Lanham*.....Dem. “Fort worth. 
13 W. D. MeFarlane*....Dem..Graham. ‘ 
<y Penneypoania. 14 Richard M. Kleberg*. .Dem. . Corpus Christi. | 
1 Leon Sacks.......... Dem. , Philadelphia. 15 Milton H. West*..... Dem. ‘Brownsville. ' 
2 James P. McGranery..Dem. . Philadelphia. 16 R. Ewing Thomason* . Dem. . El Paso. : 
3 Michael J. Bradley .. . Dem. . Philadelphia. 17 Clyde L. Garrett.:....Dem. . Eastland. j 
4 J. Bucrwood Daly*. ..Dem. . Philadelphia. 18 Marvin Jones*........ Dem. . Amarillo. a 
5 Frank J. G. Dorsey*. . Dem. . Philadelphia. 19 George H. Mahon*....Dem..Colorado. a 
9 ire W. Dr gee Dem. -Philadelphia: 20 Maury Mayerick*... . Dem. San Antonio. 
_ 7 Ira W. Drew......... ons eae g 21 Charles L. South*..... Dem. .Coleman. 
8 James Wolfenden*. .. Rep... Upper Darby. a a 
_..9 Oliver W. Frey*. ..... Dem. . Allentown. Utah. 
i 10 J. Roland Kinzer*. ...Rep...Lancaster. 1 Abe Murdock*....... Dem. . Beaver. 
11 Patrick J. Boland*. ...Dem..Scranton. 2 Norman R. Hamilton. Tein. . Portsmouth. ; 
4g He mar 1 Gildea" : g hens oats Vermont 5 
Sees em. . Coaldale. - 
q i Guy L ay I LL. Moser........ Dem. . Douglassville. Charles A. Plumley*. . Rep... Northfield. 
: a Albert eH Rutheriord, Feb... oueae \ Virginia. P 
x Gree Se GL ish: s SD) = 5 OO Ee 1 Schuyler Otis Bland*..Dem.. Newport News. 
Bie, Wolieae Bitters... Re... ADiDIgr. 2 NormanR.Hamilton. .Dem.. Portsmouth. 
18 Beniamin K, Focht*: ‘Rep... Lewisburg. 3 Andrew J. Montague*, Dem.. Richmond. 
19 Guy J. Swope........ Dem. . Harrispurg. 4 Patrick Henry Dre e Dom iP ebersb urd 
20 Benjamin Jarrett..... Rep.. . Farrell. 5 Thomas G Prehaer Dem. Martineville 
Pee ee eee 6 Clifton A. Woodrum* ‘Dem. . Roanoke 
22 Harry L. Haines*..... Dem. . Red Lion. 7 A. Willis Robertson*. . Dem. . Lexington. 
23 Don yi eaiersien(s Dem, . Clearfield. 8 Howard W_Smith*: 2) Denti Alexandila, 
24 J. Buell Snyder*....,. Dem. . Perryopolis. 9 John W. Flannagan, jr.*Dem. . Bristol 
25 Charles I. Faddis* - Pee Oh Se en Oa pees - Blanni vt. = ° 
26 Charles R. Eckert*...Dem. . Beaver. Washington. 
27 Joseph Gray*........ .. Spangler. 1 Warren G. Magnuson.. Dem. . Seattle. 
28 Robert G. Allen...... .- Greensburg. 2 Monrad C, Wallgren* . Dem. . Everett. 
_ 29 Charles N. Crosby .. Meadville. 3 Martin F. Smith*..... Dem. . Hoquiam. A 
30 Peter J. DeMuth..... . Pittsburgh. 4 Knute Hill*.......... Dem. . Prosser. oe 
31 James L. Quinn... -Dem. . Braddock. 5 Charles H. Leavy..... Dem. . Veradale. 
32 Herman P. EberharterDem. . Pittsburgh. 6 John M. Coffee....... Dem. Tacoma. 


83 Henry Ellenbogen*....Dem... Pittsburgh. 
34 Matthew A. Dunn*...Dem. . Pittsburgh. West Virginia. 


1 Robert L. Ramsay*. ..Dem. . Follansbee. 
Bots Island. 2 Jennings Randolph*.., Dem. . Elkins. 
1 Aime ae Se Dem. .Central Falls. 3 Andrew Edmiston*....Dem.. Weston. 
2 John Mi. O Conneli®.. pan: . Westerly. 4 George W. Johnson* . -Dem. . Parkersburg. 
South Carolina. 3 ae ae ter ee ee gc © Leas -Bloei 1 
een crerera rs sete ee Cen ye es 2 de i 6) Joe. Gmilthe |. -.on m.. ; . 
1 Thomas 8, MeMillan* Dem. . Charleston. eee 
2 Hampton P. Fulmer*..Dem.. Orangeburg. Wisconsin. “ 
3 John C. Taylor*...... Dem. . Anderson. 1 Thomas R. Amile*....Prog. .Elkhorn. 7 
4 G. Hey’ Leesan a *Dem. . Greenville. 2 Harry Sauthoff*...... Prog. . Madison. 
5 James P. Ric . Dem. . Lancaster. 3 Gardner R. Withrow*. Prog. .La Crosse. 
6 Allard H. Gasq a . Dem. . Florence. 4 Raymond J. Cannon*, Dem. . Milwaukee. } 
5 South Dakota 2 Os OMe *. : -Dem. . Milwaukee. . 
1 Fred Hildebrandt*....Dem.. Watertown. 7 rss he, Al BSE" Watt eo 
2 Francis Case......... Rep... Custer 8 George J. Schneider*. Bro 4 ‘Appleton. 
Pennessee. ve es LUE SE oe iozers , Prog ae ik Hiver Falls. 
1 B. Carroll Reece*..... Rep...Johnson City. 0 Bernard J. Gehrmann ‘Prog. M : (om 
2 2 Re ace” : sue Ls Talletio. P Wyoming. 
e cReynolds*...Dem.. Chattanooga. 
a 4, Raley Mit cheli as Dea. : Gs 5 okevitle. Paul R. Greever*..... Dem. . Cody. 
i’ char R nson.. Dem. . Nashville. ALASKA—Delegate. a 
6 Clarence W. Turner*. .Dem.. Waverly. : ; 
* Z ‘Herron F Pearson* Bt Ns eee Soe A. J. Dimond*.. ..... Dem. . Valdez. "Ss 
8 Jere Cooper*......... em., Dyersburg HAW AII—Delegate.. - vy 
9 Walter Chandler. i: “Dem, - Memphis. Samuel Wilder King*. .Rep.. .Honolulu. ; 
Pe ‘etas. 
ight Bathiente ibienit “neaeenn se PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Resident Commisstoners. 
tae ne _Dem. : Quintin Paredes*...... Nat’t . Bangued, Abra. } 
3 Morgan G. Sanders*. . a f (Appointed Dec. 21, 1935, to serve indefinitely) 
‘burn: Dem.. , 
5 eon Summers. *Dem. . Dall: PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner. 
7 Nat Patton*:........ Dem. . Crockett. Santiago Iglesias*... . .Coal’t.San Juan. 
8 Albert Thomas....... Dem. . Houston Elected for a term of four years ending 1941 


_ *Served in the 74th Congress. +Seryed in a previous Congress. : 
_ The House of Representatives of the 75th Congress consists of 435 members. The.composition as elected 
ov. 3, 1936, was: Democrats, 334; Republicans, 89; Farmer-Labor, 5; Progressive, 7. 


rt 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS IN CONGRESS AT OPENING, 1889-1937. 
Senate. House of Reps. 


.||Congress./T. |R. | D.| I. 


_e 


st 
i| 
3}. 
1 
1 
5). 


Be 


-R.—Republican. D.—Democrat I Ss 


ne ~ SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


__ Chief Justice ($20,500)—Charles Evans Hughes of Butler, of Minnesota 
22 (1862—Feb. 13. 1930). Associate Justices | Fiske ‘Stone, Or en Terk tone eee tsa 

0,000)—Willis Van Devanter, of Wyoming (1859 | Owen J. Roberts, of Pennsylvania (1875—May 20. 
_ —Dee. 15, 1910); James Clark McReynolds, of Ten- 1930); Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, of New York 
~ nessee (1862—Aug. 29, 1914); Louis D. Brandeis, | \y-,; 

shington, D. C. 10, — 

of. Massachusetts (1856—June 1, 1916); George | qrsnimeton, D.C. ($6,000). ($5,500.  neporre 
a eae of Utah (1862—Sept. 5, 1922): Pierce | Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado ($8,000. z - 


FEDERAL CIRCUIT JUDGES AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


First (Me., Mass., N. H., R. I, Puerto Rico)—)H. Moorman, Louisville, K 8s 
a Bingham, Manchester, N. H.; Scott Wil- Allen, Cleveland; Chas. ©. Biingns. act ag * 
ortland, Me.; James M. Morton, Jr., New ‘Seventh (il., Ind., Wis.)—Evan A. Evans, Madi- 
Bedford, Mass.; George W. Anderson (Retired), -, avis. Geo, T. Page (retired), Chiéago; William 
d par ndianapolis, Ind.; Albert B. Anderson 
See (Conn., N. Y., Vt.—Learned Hand, | (retired), Indianapolis. 7 
N. Y. City; Thomas W. Swan, New Haven: Augus- Bighth (Ark., lowa, Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., 8. D.) 
tus N. Hand, N. Y. City; Martin T. Manton, N. Y. —Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.; Arba 8, 
_ City; Harrie B. Chase. Brattleboro, Vt.; Julian W.j| van Valkenburgh (retired), Kansas City, Mo.; Wil- 
__ - Mack, N. Y. (also in Sizth). bur F. Booth (retired), Minneapolis, Minn.; ‘Archi- 
: Third (Del., N. J., Pa.)—Joseph Buffington, Pitts- | bald K. Gardner, Huron, S. D.; John B, Sanborn. 
- burgh, Pa.; Victor B. W oolley, Wilmington. Del.; | St. Paul. Minn.;’ Joseph’ W. Woodbrough, Omaha, 
J. Warren Davis, Trenton, N.-J.; J. Whitaker | Neb.; Seth Thomas, Ft. Dodge, Iowa; Charles B. 

Louis. 


. Thompson, Philadelphia Farris ({retired),. St. 
- ._. Feurth (Md., C., y C., Va., W. Va..—Morris Ninth (Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore., 
- = Soper, Baitimose: John’ J. Parker, Charlotte, | Wash.. Alaska, Hawaii)—Curtis D.” Wilbur.. Sap 
N. Car.; Elliott Northeott. Huntington, W. Va. Francisco; Francis A. Garrecht, Spokane, Wash.; 
_"Risth (Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss.. Tex., Canal Zone). | Clifton Mathews, Phoenix, Ariz.; Robert E. Haney, 
Rufus E. Foster, New echhiern: Samuel H. Sibley, | Portland, Oreg. 
Aaa | Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., Houston, Tex.;| Tenth (Colo.. Kan., N. M.. Okla., Utah, Wyo.) 
_ Edwin R. Holmes, Jackson, Miss. Robert E. Lewis, Denver; Sam. G. Brattan, Albu- 
F ao (Ky. Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Julian W. Mack, “dno bags N.M.; Orie L. Phillips, Denver. Colo.; 
ee ¥ 3: Xenophon Hieks. Knoxville. Tenn.; Chas. orge T. MeDermott, Topeka, Kan. 


FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT JUDGES, 


» Alabama—Charles B. Kennamer (1931), Mont- Gunnar Nordbye (1931), Minneapolis; Matthew 
; Sohn ery; David J. Davis (1935), Birmingham; M. Joyce (1932), St. Paul; Robert C. Bell (1933), 
peabume (1935), Mobile. Duluth. 
. Alexander (1934), pone Mississippi—Allen Cox (1929), Aberdeen. 
ane ia (1935), Nome; Harry E. Pratt | Missouri—George H. Moore (1935), and Charles B. 
tes” Fairbanks; Simon Hellenthal (1935), Davis (1924), St. Louis; Merrill E. Otis (1925), 
Valdez. and Albert L. Reeves (1923), Kansas Ci 
a—David W. Ling aaa Phoenix; Albert eee Geet H. Baldwin 
Sames (1931), Tucso: 
ee Arkansas—Joun P Mactinesu (1928), Little Rock; 
on (1933). Fort Smith 
‘ Califo nia—Adolph St. Sure (1925), Harold | 
og Louderback Re 8). and tae eee Pa a sieaah. 
. ‘ nO; 


New Jersey—William Clark (1925), and Guy L, 
Fake (1929), Newark; Philip Forman (1932 
Trenton (no successor); John Boyd Avis (1929), © 
Camden. 

New Mexico—Colin Neblett (1917), Santa Fe. 

New York—John C. Knox (1918), Henry W. God- 
dard (1923 Pt ages (1923) aeoiee M. 
Hulbert (1 


William P. James 
(1923), Hollzer -a93p, Albert Lee 
cern Ha935). and Leon R. Yankwich (1935), 


ngeles. 
aoe Zone—Richard C. P. Thomas, Ancon. 
-Colorado—John F. Symes (1922), Denver. 
peeomecticnt _bdwin 8. Thomas pete Columbia; 
Carroll C. Hincks (1931), New Haven. 
Rie“ Migutine V. Lou (18cs). Penssecla; 
2—. e ng Reveod 
: der Akerman (1929), Orlando; Louie W. 
eat Jacksonville; John W. Holland 


—E. Marvin Underwood (1931), Atlanta; 
. Deaver (1928), Macon; William H 
seer aN Augusta. 
. Huber (1934), and Edward M. 
“Watson “1935 


s 
aho—Charles = Cavanah (1927), Bo 
[HMinois—James H. Wilkerson (1922), Charles E. 
Woodward (1928), John P. Barnes (1931), Puilip 
8 leno; (1934), and William H. Holley (1934), 
Chi 


8: 
Leibell (1936), City; Marcus B pa 
(1923)* Robert i aoe (1923), Grover M. Mos 
ge pene Clarence G. Galston (1929), Mortit 
Byers (1929), and Matthew T. Abruzzo (1936 
eniekies: Frank Cooper (1920 Oe pes ¥re 
erick H. Bryant (1927), Utica; - Rip 
(1934), Rochester; John Keight “198. B uffalc 
North Carolina—Edwin Y. Webb (1919), Shelby, 
Johnson J. Hayes (1927), Wilkes.oro; Isaac M- 
Meekins (1925), Elizabeth City 
North Dakota—Andrew Miller (1922), Fargo. 
Ghio—Paul Jones (1923), and Samuel H. West 


pa a as (1928), Sigg a George P. Hahn (1928), Toledo; 


de A . Lindley (1922), Danyille; Chas. 
me 2 le Gee), Springfield; J. Earl Major 533), 


diana—Robert C. Baltzell (1925), Indianapolis; 

z Tae ae Campbell (1935), South Bend. 
Towa- —George C. Scott (1993)° joux City; Charles 
oe rf eal : Sie ie (1929), Wichita; 
sas ¢! J. op! 
0 oe (no successor) (19 03), Kansas 


Ford reas Lexington; 
Hamilton (4939, Lo juisville. 

Sarre ae ie (ae k= G. Borah Ales 1 New Orleans; 
awkins (1924), M 


Robert 
wood rt 1936); ae 

Oklahoma—R. L. Williams (1919), Durant; Frank- 
lin E. Kennamer (1924), Tulsa; Edgar S. Vaught 
(1928), Oklahoma City 

Oregon—John H. MeNary (1927), and James A. 
Fee (1931), Portland. 

paws eee eat . Dickinson (1914), Geerme 

A. (1932), and Albert B. Maris 36) ; 

Pitladelphie; William H. Kirkpatrick toa): 
Easton; et ert W. Johnson (1925), Lewisburg; 
Albert L. Watson (1929), Scranton; Robert M. 


Ri say eran (9830). Ba m Jua 
Puerto Rico— ooper 
Lappin Island—John C. Mahoney (1938), Erovi 


den 

south n Caroling Frank K. Myers (1934), Charles- ~ 
ton ay oe aes Anderson; J. 
Lyles Glenn id 

south cenn, (2 Wyman CEH Sioux Falls. 

prone pi Se Di Maxtin, Sr. (1935), Memphis; 

rge C. Taylor (1928), Knoxville; John J. ore, 

Goes, Cookeville. 


seh t wa98i),- Baltimore 
esnu F 

hi lisha pitt tes (1922), Spring- 
ats 32), Boston; George 


n. 
(1912), Edward J. 
A. O'Brien ey. and 
erle ey oe ochwe Fred M. Ray- 


, Grand 
Saeph eMolynesux (1925), and 


Boia edes show when born and when appointed, TheSe lists of Judges are as of Nov., 1936.) — 


(1870-—Mch. 2 2, 1932). Clerk—C. Elmore Cropley, of ’ 


Nevin (1929), Dayton; Meil G. Under- — 


Gibson (1922), Nelson MeVicar ee Pittsburgh; — 
Frederic P. Erie. 


fs 


4 


ce 


; FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT JUDGES. Sc Cousiaueta 
Texas—William H. Aine (1923), and T. W. David: (1936), Richmond. 


son (1936), Dallas; James C. Wilson (1919), Fort | Washington—J. Stanley Webster. (1923), Spokane: ’ 


Worth; Thomas M. Kennerly (1931), Houston; Edward B. Cushman (1912), Tacoma; John 
Randolph Bryant (1931), Sherman; Robert ap Bowen (1934), Seattle. 


MeMillan Chazy. San Antonio; Charles A. Boyn- West Virginia—William B. Baker (1921), Elkins; 


* ton (1924), El Paso. George W. McClintie (1921), Charles’ 


ute Riinan D. Johnson (1915), Salt Lake. Wisconsin—Ferdinand A. Geiger Geuk Mile 


Vermont—Harland B. Howe (1915), Burlington. 
Virginia—Luther B. Way (1931), ‘Norfolk: John | Waukee; Patrick T. Stone (1933), Wausau. 
Paul ESB) Harrisonburg; Robert N. Pollard | Wyoming—Thomas B. Kennedy (1921), Cheyenne: 


FEDERAL COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Chief Justice ($12,500)—Fenton W. Booth, of Ill. | Thomas S. Williams, Ill. Chief Clerk—William L. 
Judges ($12, 500)— William R. Green, Iowa; Richard | Hart, of Ohio. The Court of Claims has 7d head- 
S. Whaley, S. Car.; Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; quarters at Washington. 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES. 


“Hawaii—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, James L. | bold, all of Honolulu; (2) Daniel H. Case, Wailuku, 


Coke, Honolulu; Associate Justices, James J. Banks Maui; (3) James Wesley Thompson, Kailua; (4) 
and Emil C. Peters, of Honolulu. Delbert BE. Metzger; (5) Miss Carrick H. Buck. 

Circuit Court: (4) Albert M. Cristy, Harold E. China—Judge: Milton J. Helmick, Shanghai. 
Stafford, Francis M. Brooks, and Norman D. God- 


FEDERAL JUDGES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


COURT OF APPEALS—Chief Justice, George E. | Justice, Alfred A. Wheat, of New York; Associate 
Martin, of the Dist. of Columbia. Associate Justices— | Justices—Peyton Gordon, Joseph W. Cox, Jesse C. 
Charles H. Robb, Vt.; Josiab A. Var Orsdel, Wyo.; | Adkins, James M. Proctor and Daniel W. O’Dono- 
Harold M. Stephens, ‘Utah; D. L. Groner, Va. ghue, of the Dist.of Col.; Thomas J. Bailey,of Tenn., 

SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT —Chies Gacat R. Lubring of Ind.; F. D. Letts, of Iowa. 


U. S. CUSTOMS COURT. 
(Headquarters, 201 Varick Street, New York City.) 


The headquarters of the United States Customs ; of Maryland; GenevievelR. Cline, of Ohio; David C. ' 


Court is at No. 201 Varick Street, New York City. | Kinchloe, of Kentucky; Walter H. Evans, of Oregon; 
Presiding Judge—Charles P. McClelland, New York. | Frederick W. Da linger, of Massachusetts; William 
The other judges of the Court are: William. J. Tilson, | J. Keefe, of Iowa. pattie William H. Tietgen, of 
of Ga.; Jerry B. Sullivan, of Iowa; George S. Brown, | New York. Clerk—John W. Dale. 


/ COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS. 


(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 


“Presiding Judge—William J. Graham of Illinois; | Luther Lenroot of Wis. M arshal—Joseph C. Ga 
side Judges—Oscat E. Bland of Ind., Charles | of. Nev. Clerk—Arthur B. Shelton of the Dis 
atfield of Ohio, Finis J. Garrett of Tenn., Irvine of Columbia. E 


JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
Naum, ea i sa ’ NAME. 
Chief Justices n Italics. | Term. [¥rs| & Chief Justices tn Italics. 


ea ee eer RENTS ene one a Te SP ee 
_ John Jay, N. Salmon P. Chase, oe! isa s. = 


John Rutled: 8..C 2|1739 William Strong, 
William Cushing, Mass.... Joseph P. Bra 


_ James Wilson, Pa 1 z)1798|/ward Hunt, WN. 2 ‘3 1872-1882 


ae | Blair, 
tH. ‘wari 


James tredell, N. 6 \ , Ga 
wilt Johnson, M. 2 Stanley Matthews, Obi 
illiam Paterson, N a 3 Horace Gray, Mass. 
ress tk 1795-1795). . .}1739 pave plaxcntcrd. NrY: 
astioctut ucius mar, 
Realtt: 796-1800] 4/1745 Melville W. Fuller, I ee 
p David J. Brewer, Kan... <. 
IN Oa e the 79 ‘ Henry B. Brown, — he HE 
SS Oy ] George Shiras jr., 
. .-]1804-1834 Howell B. Jackson, Minute 
: ing. pectin 
ui! eckham 
Joseph Story, Mas Joseph McKenna, Cal. 
Gabriel Duval, aro y Oliver W. Holmes, M: 
Smith ‘Thompson, N i 1 William R. Day, Ohi 
Robert Trimble, Ky...,.. 211777 William H. M 
John McLean, Ohio. . , ( Horace H. Lurton,’Tenn 


 _Henry Baldwin, Pa. 2/27)! WW Charles EB. Hughes, N. ¥.. i 


James M. ster Gases. «fl 3211790 Willis — per stenig th W: 1 
aver B. Taney, Md....... Joseph RX. Lamar, Ga. . 7h ott 
Pane ora Dz adi wane oie 1 


C. Me olds, Te 
60}}Louis D. chev oh, “i gin: 
John H. Clarke, Onia = 
tliam 1 


: 18 7} 6/1809 ] 
John A. Campbell, vi 
Nathan Clifford, Me... 11858188 Halen Stone We 
Noab H. Swayne, Ohio. . 20/180 Charles E. Hughes, N: 
el F. Miller, Iowa....}1 1890|]Owen J. Roberts, Penn 


Samu 
David Davis, M......... 
2 Stephen J. Field, Gal ‘libeacisoy| aati Benjamin N. Cardozo,N. 


ee 


- nominated February 9 


Note—Robert H, wns who is listed above as an Associate Justi was 3e] 

Bult aREtvs (3 aye tete chines ey ee anmeaniaonen naa Be a, the 
e ev a comm ¥ 

ee riche let Fer oe a nee ssion or took the oath. Justice Kean sh 


Unite: Mces—Governors of the States; Postmasters. 927 
GOVERNORS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
State. | ~ Governor. | Yrs. | Expires. | State. | Governor. Yrs. | Expires. 
Ala.. ...|Bibb Graves, D......... “4 Jan. 1939||N. H.....|FP P. Murphy, R..... 2 |Jan. 1939 
Alvin. :.|R.'C; Stanford, - mfePae ans be 2 /|Jan. 1989}|N. J. .|Harold G. Hoffman, 3 |Jan. 1938 
Ark. |Carl B. Bailey, D.. 11)! 2 ‘Jan. 1939||N..M.. ; .|Clyde Tingley, D.*... 2 |Jan. 1939 
Sole: tet Ammon S| f AMR TBI: So rhe Cain is) Han: 1 
Olo e Ammons, 2 |Jan. N. C..../Clyde OGY, Ot Sax an 
Conn Wiltar Le Cross, D.*. 2 |Jan. 1939|/|N. D.. William “A. Langer, Ind, 2 jJan. 1920 
eee oe De 4 |Jan: ledil|lOkis... IEW Marie Z Jan: 198 
Gar A [Ee Rivers, Di... i es. 2 Jan. 1939)/Ore...... Charles H. Martin, D..).| 4  |Jan. 1939 
Idaho. .!B. Worth Clark, D.*._ |)! } 2 {Jan. 1939//Pa... George H. Barle, D.....: 4 |Jan. 1939 
1a) See ‘Henry mormner) Dero... 4 j|Jan. 1941}/R.I.....|Robert E. Quinn, D.__ |! 2 |Jan. 1939 
Ind. iM. C. Townsend, Des a8 4 /Jan. 1941)/S. C.....|/Olin D, Johnston, D,.. |! 4 ‘Jan. 1939 
Towa N. G. Kraschel, D...) 2! ! ; 2 |Jan. 1939)}S. D.....'Leslie Jensen, R.........| 2 |Jan. 1939 
- Kan Walter A. Huxman, D...| 2 |Jan. 1939 |Tenn....|Gordon Brow ‘ing, D. -o-[ 2 jJan. 1939 
Ky. Albert B. Chandler, D...| 4 |Dec. 1939) | Texas . -|James V. Allred, D.*....| 2  |Jan. 1939 
La. .|Richard W. Leche, D et 4 |May 1940// Utah....|/Henry H. Blood, D.*.... 4 Jan. 1941 
Ba << [eer We Serie) 2 RR ABBE Gree Aten 2) 2 aa 
x20) ye Pe 
Mass... ie 3 2 ash Clarence = a TOFx ; rae rs 
Mich. . Mv 2 Me omer A. Holt, D....... an 
Balok [eter Benen pis | s fPadioumuite Boe] 3 Un 998 
a : lloyd G, Stark’ D.. 2.22) 4 |Jan. 1941||Aiaska.._|John W. Troy, D... 4 |Jan. 1941 
Mont. .|Roy E. Ayres, D........ 4 |Jan ieee Sei tree Poindexter, D: 4 |Jan. 1941 
2s ope ee Cochran, D.*.: oo. . 2 |Jan 9)|P. Rico. .|Maj en anton n- 
ee . .|Richard Kirman, D......1 4 (Jan. 1939 ship, U.S. A., retired. .|Indef. 
*Re-elected, Nov. 3, 1936. (@) Elected, Sept. 14, 1936. 
POSTMASTERS OF PRINCIPAL U. S. CITIES, AS OF OCTOBER, 1936. 
Post Office. | Postmaster. | Last Appt. Post Office. Postmaster. Last Appt. . 
; 1936||Milwaukee, Wise-|J. A. Flelgsner. .. .|June 19, 1936 
Bs as Ne ee Macomenekc trons 18 18, 1935||Minneapolis, Min.|John R. Goan... _|Feb: 5, 1936 
Allentown, Pa... .|/*Edward S. Diehl.. “liNew York, N. Y..|/Albert Goldman... .|/Jan. 16, 1935 
: Atlanta, Ga L. F. Livingston...|June 1, 1935 |Nashville, Tenn... | William Gupton...|Jan. 31, 1934 
| Atlantic C., ey Thomas C. Steward|Aug. 26; 1935 |Newark, N. J... .|John F_ Sinnott, Jr.June 12, 1934 
Baltimore, ‘Md! .|Ernest Green... .. Feb. 28, 1934 New Haven, Conn.|P. J. Goode....... oe , 1936 
A Battle C’k, Mich..|F. E. Browning. . -|June 25, 1936||New Orleans, -|J. J. Ferguson... 1, 1936 
3 Bingh’mton, N. Y.|M. L. Sullivan. ...|June 18, 1936||Norfolk, Va...... Robert W. Shuiltice May 16, 1934 
a Birmi bam, Ala.|W. Cooper Green..|Feb. 28, 1934!|Oakland, Calif. Mrs. NellieDonohoe| May Ts 1 
a Boake Mase *Peter F. Tague. ..|Oct. 15, 1935||OklahomaC.,Okia.|*F. L. Pierce...... Mch. 28, 1936 
. Bridgeport, Conn.|Earle C. Martin. . .|Apr. 27, 1932)|Omaha, Neb..... H. G. Moorhead.../June 1, 1936 
D Brooklyn, N. Y...|Francis J. Sinnott..|June 6, 1934//Pasadena, Calif...|Harold B. Byron, .|Feb. 18, 1935 
F Buffalo, N. Y.....|Daniel A. Driscoll. |June on aoeel Paterson, N. Yee ee eae nd 1s Ben 
ee Gemton onic... .|Louls J, Hissewer|Apr: 24: 1936] Philadelphia, Pa. Joseph F. Gallagher|Feb. 21, 1935 
Cedar Rapids Is..|Frank B. Baldwin..|Jan. 18, 1935||Pittsburgh, Pa.../R. E. Smith. ..... Jun e 25, 936 
Charleston, S. C..|Philip M. Clement. |June ae ita ae ita gees ig pres ee Apr. 2, pe 
Charleston, W.Va. /Julius W. Singleton) Feb. rovidence. Re I..|Edward F. Carroil.|May 18, 1934 
Charlotte, N. Se eS ee ee Te, ipealmeelan: Wee lGoe Wr Bdakoresaalwene age aoe 
Se ee Oem Er or ieailtneding be W. A. Ringler une 28, 1936 
Chicago , i... . . Se a een ta apt fricinend, Va. 1tC. W. Banners. chee atone 
Gincinnati, Ohio.. |Charles J. Bocklet.|May 2, 1934| cal ter’ NW... |Williain J. Hunt,. (Jan. 22° 1935 
Cleveland, Ohio. .|Michael O’Donnell.|Feb. 15, ochester, g Riprret es Luby. yan. 24) 1aae 
Sa aor (ui atSGar PR. Hat a a Spe uke” Ay of 
= arry » Mo.,: :|T. [rt eg ry une 1, 
: ae ay pian one a loss St Louk, Mo. |W. Rufus Jano Feb. ii 1935 
-. 1 |James O. Stevie. ..|Apr. 25, 1934||St. Paul, Art ur A. VanDyke ee a i088 
Lemuel S. Hill....|June 6, 1934/|Salt take C. Gish Isaac moot 
d Tex. |Daniel J. Quill... - Fen. 15, 1935 
Bee as 3 19o4 oe ee Calif. Donald M. Stewart|Mch. 19° 1935 
Shee 2 TACTAC, +. OT aba seo, Cal.|Wm. H. MeCarthy|Mch.20; 1934 
(atest “ound "ara ag deat Se ag ote Marton Lucas..... Jan. 20, 1934 
SGhanies H Schioss|May 28, 1934 Schenectady, N.¥.|Jamnes F. Moffett, . June 18, 1934 
2 :|Jose . Co im fi 
Henry M. Mayer. . (May 30. 1936|\scurtle Wash... .|Geotee Ei. Beart ..|Jan. 20, 1986 
eee a awe ree ' 1934/|Shreveport, La...|Carey P. Duncan..|Jan. 9, 1932 
Paeph A. Dovié..|\Jan 22; 1935 |Sioux City, Ia... -|Harry A. Gooch. .|Feb. 20, 1934 
oN. x ep8RO Sinsham. Feb. 28, 1934||South Bend, Ind../B. J. McCaffery... June 25, 1936 
Fort, Wayne, Ind. |*L. 3. wae ; 13, 1935||\Spokane, Wash...|/Will W. Simpson. :|May 2, 1935 
Kort Worth, Texas|Henty D- evs’ -|Men 29, 1934||Springfeld, Ill... .|West M. Rourke. .|Feb gi 1935 
Sena Pa "}Ramsey 8. Blaek. "|June 18, 1934||Springtteld rd eared reer A 27, 1935 
a Hartford, “ , 30 5||Syracuse, N, Y.../Edmund L. Weston|Jan. 31, 
———-Honotuld, srawail, Jones Grimeh.. Feb, 12; 1985||Tacoma, Wash: ||Geo. PPignburne. Keb: 15, 1984 
ne ‘ y 3 ames 5 
erat &. Seldenstioker May 12° 1934\|roledo, Ohio Chas. Kirschner May 2, 1934 
e +. A e! ch 
GP Kom | Meh. 95, 1936||Trontog, Nd... [award J. Jennings Apr. 27, 1938 
ON scl, So Sh 13" : ....{E. J. Fitzgeral ay 
4 Rg a ten 38" 1934 rules, © mice ‘George L Watkins. Apr. 2, 1934 
Alex Woothe [Apr. 22, 1936||Ution N. Y..-... Chas. 8, Donnelley yay 24, tie 
jane BY Cay uly: 17, 1933 [Washiniton, D.C. VC. Burke... [Men 8. 1896 
‘ te retiions up: 3, 1936||Waterbury, Conn.|Charles oe ey 2, Ley 
eral a ’ 
,|Qhae.C.Kavanangh|Apr. 27, 1934) Watelioo, <6.” \Wwillam L. Brice. |Jam. 30, 19 
‘|W. toeaton, .|Mch.23, 1932||Wienita, Kans,. Bigg St oe ae 
The Barre, Pa..|E. J. Quinn....... i 
*Mrs. M. D, Briggs|Sept. 30, 1936||Wilkes-Barre, y Catlil,.. Apr. 2, 1934 
i Wilmington, Del..|James 
J. Elliott Riddell. .|Feb. 18, 1935) | Wilmington, (oss. (James F. Healy .. .|June 26, 1933 
; A. Wilkinson| Apr. 28, 1934| | Worcestr onin.. | :|June 20; 1936 
Wise... . aa J baie 3 ay 2 1934 |Youkers, N. Y.. ..|William Cronin. 
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(Vacant) 


M. ayors of American Munict 


‘pian 


MAYORS OF SOME AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES. Ms wh 
City. . Mayor. Term exp : City. Vi Mayor, Term exp- 
sAkron,..O... 2.255 Cc. N. Sparks..... .-.|1938, Jan. ||Harrisburg, Pa... .|John - F. Hall, R.. ./1940, Jan. 
Alameda, Cal*....|James N. Eschen....j1937, Apr. Bacttord, Conn... | Ens id. Spellacy, D 1937, Dec. 
‘Albany, N. Y.....|John B. Thacher, D..|1938, Jan. ||/High Pt., N.C. S, Grayson, D....{1937, May . 
Pome Pa. ...|Malcolm W..Gross, D.|1940, Jan. ||Highl’d Pk, Mich. Jos, M Hackett, oO 1938, Apr. # 
MMiton, Tle. {bens O. J. Hoffman, 938, Apr. ||Hoboken, N. J....|B. N. McFeely, D. . ./1939, May ie 
Berlilo, Tex.:..|R. D. Rogers...-..- 1937, Apr. ||Houston, Tex... ./R. H. Fonville, D. . ./1939, Jan. a 
Amsterdam, N. ‘Arthur Carter, D....|1938, Jan Indianapolis, Ind. Jone Ww. Kern, Den. 1939, Jan. 4 
Anderson, Ind....|Harry R. Baldwin, “D./1939; Jan. ||Irvington, N. J A. Miller, Jr., .|1938, May a 
Arlington, Mass. .|3 Selectmen.........|.--..-.--- Jackson, Mich.*.. Theat Bengel Bae! Ss 938, Jan. 4 
- Asheville, N. C*..|R. M. Wells, D..... 1937, May ||Jackson, Miss....|Walter A. Scott, D. .|1940, Jan. 
Atlanta, Ga.....- W. B. Hartsfield, D..|1940; Jan. ||Jacksonville, Fla..|J.T. Alsop, Jr., D...|1937, June 
es J.|Charles D. White, R.{1940, May ||Jamestown, N. Y_|Samuel A. Carson. . 1938, Jan. i 
“Auburn, N. Y¥.* ‘D. Osb orne, D.]1939; Jan. ||Jersey City, N. J.|Frank Hague, D.. 937, May 
Aurors, Ill. . ‘IC. M. Biseen R 1937, May ||Johnstown, Pa. . .| Daniel J. Shields, R.).|1940, Jan. 
Austin, Tex. Tom Miller, D...... 37, May ||Joplin, Mo....... . C. Maher, R..... 936, Apr. 
Baltimore, Md....|H. W. Jackson, D 1939, May ||Kalamazoo, Mich.|P. Harold Todd.....|..-....... : 
Battle C’k, Mich..|J. W. Murphy, Fale 1937, Apr. ||Kansas C’y, Kan.|D. C. MeCombs,N-P.|1938, Apr. E 
Bay City, Mich.*, |W. H. Tomlinson... ./1937, Apr. |/Kansas Cy, Mo.*.| Bryce B. Smith, D.. 1938, Apr. a 
_ Bayonne, N. J.. Be Donphue, 2 1939, May ||Kearny, N. J.....|Arthur H. Jones, R.. ./1938, Jan. q 
Beaumont, Tex.*..|P. D. Renfro, D..... 1938, Apr. ||Kenosha, Wisc.*..|H.C. Laughlin,C.M|].......... ' 
Bell’gham, Wash... .P. Brown....--- 38, Jan. ||Knoxville, Tenn.*.|James W. Plmore, R.|1938, Jan. 
Berkeley, Calif... N. Ament........ 1939, July |/Kokomo, Ind... .|Olin R. Holt, D..... 1939, Jan. 
Berwyn, Ill...... nton Janura, D....{1937, Apr. ||La Crosse, Wisc. . , 11937, Apr. 
Bethlehem, Pa peokert Pfelfles iz, «1. 1938, Jan. ||Lakewood, O..... 1940, Jan: 
Bingh’mt’n, N.¥.*}Thos. W. Behan, R.. . {1940, Jan. ||Lancaster, Pa. . “11938, Jan. 
- Birminghan, Ala. .|J. M. Jones, Jr., N-P.|1937, Nov. ||Lawrence, Mass. _| Walter A. Griffin... .|1938, Jan. 
- Bloomfield, N.J..|Harry E. Newell, R..]1939; Jan. ||Lewiston, Me.*...|D. J. Levesque, D.../1937. Mar 
Boston, Mass.. F. W. Mansfield, D.. .|1938, Jan. ||Lexington, Ky.* *"|B! Reed Wilson. ..../1940, Jan 
Bridgeport, Conn. Jasper MeLevy, Soce..|1937; Nov.||tima, Ohio......|A. L. Metheany..... 1937, Nov. 
__ Brockton, Mass... |L. E. Crowley, D....|1938, Jan. ||Lincoln, Nebr. ...|C. W. Bryan, N-P- "11937; M: 
Brookline, Mees .|Board of Selectmen...}.......... Little Rock, Ark..|R. E. Overman, D.. .|1937, A eat 
Buitalo, N.Y. ..|G.d. Zimmermann, D. |1938, Jan. || LoneBoach: Cal *|Thos. M. Maton N-P. |1939, Jul 
Butte, Mont... .| GA. Hauswirth, RB. : |1937, May ||Torain © oo Braun ae 
Cambridge, ae: John D. Lynch, N-P.|1938, Jan. |/Los Angeles, Calif.| Frank L. Shaw, N-P..|1937, sa 
i Gencer, 3 Saye G. E. Brunner, D. 1939, May || Louisville Ky. “| Neville Miller, D. "11937. Nau 
Canton, O......- James Seccombe, R..|1938; Jan. |lrowell, Mass... ||D. G, Archambault. |1938' Jan. 
Cedar Rapids ia.|P Kk Habn, Re’. 1938, Apr. IF or bo ve |Lo E Licktord >.  |1988, Sep 
Ch'ton, 8 C... -.|B. R. Maybank, D._ |/1940; Jan. ||E7BeDRure. Va.*..|%- B Tehford, is 11936" Jane 
Ch’ ae W. Va.*.|]D. Boone Dawson, R.|1939, May |Inpacen. Gar... .| Herbert Smart NP. .|1938, Jan: 
Chirl'te, N.C... ::|Ben E. Douglas, D. -|1937, May |/ Madison, Wise |. _|JamesR Law. D. + tae es Ow 
Ch’tt’nooga,Tenn.|H. D. Bass, D......- 39, Apr. |l Manchest yy 1D es R. Law, N-P. ./1938, Apr. 
Chelsea, Mass... .|Raw. J. Voke, NP. -/1938, Jan. Motacport, Ba :|Goptge i tyale, ives aaa 
30, wat. ||Medford, Mass. . -|John J.Irwin, N-P.. .|1938, Jan. 

: + ||Memphis, Tenn...| Watkins Overton, D. 1940, Jan. 
Cleator Til... i Dee riba Conn. ..|Stephen L. Smith, D .|1938; Jan. 
‘Cincinnati, Ohio*. |Russell Wilson... ..- TOS TNT | Anan aga A. D, H. Fossey, D. .|1937, May 
Cleveland, Ohio. | |Harola H. Burton, R.|1937, Nov. || Milwaukee, Wisc.) Daniel W.Hoan,Soc. 1940, Apr. 
Glev'l'd Hats.. 0. +18. H. Canfield,C.M.].......... Min’apolis, Minn. |T. E. Latimer, N-P.. -|1937, July 

N. J.%....|W. S, Brower, N-P..|1938, May ||Mobile, Ala. ..... C. M. Baumhauer.D. 1938, Oct. 
M. Morton, G. Mar..|.......... oline, Til... .... A. Henry Arp, D.”.. .|1937, May 
M. B. Gessaman, R..|1940, Jan. Mt. Vernon, N. Y.|D. Poarenil: 3 joes -|1940; Jan. 
Council ae Ta. Wm. Guilfoyle, D 1938, Apr. Muskogee, Okla.*.|John Reynolds. ..... 1938, Apr. 
tan ‘}H. A. Knoliman,N-P.|1940; Jan, ||Nashua, N. H....|A. A. Lucier, N-P. . .|1938, Jan 
ppt PO c.f ck cscs te ete Nashville, Tenn. -| Hilary E. Howse, D. ./1939, June 
| Cumberland, BIER MER SERIE Sette ee ke oe Ser N. Brunsw’k, N. J.|F. F. Richardson, R.. |1939, June 
as Tex.*...,.|Geo. Sergeant....... New Castle, Pa.._|C. E. McGrath, R.. ||1940; Jan 
. ee N. Haven, Conn. .|John W. Murphy, D:.|1938) Jan. 
: i New Orleans, La..|R. S. Maestri, D! .. ||1942, May 
: x ” (New York, N. Y../F. HLaGuardia, F. :|1938) Jan: 
nas. E. Lee, N-P...|1939, May ||Newark, N. J. ...|M.-C. Ellenstein, D..|1937, May 
Ben. F. Stapleton, D..|1939, June ||Newark, Ohio. | ||Jesse A. Grove, D.. .|1938, Jan. 
.|Joe H. Allen, N-P.../1938, Apr. Newburgh, N. James D. Twee 1940, Jan. 
Frank Couzens, N-P_|1938; Jan. ||Newport, R. I... .|Henry 8. Wheeler, R.|1939, Jan. 
| Dubuate Ia. ba Kayes. cos. 1938) Apr. ||N'p’t News, Va. *'|B. G. James, D. 1938, Sept. 
Duluth, F. Snively, Ind. ..}1937) Apr. |iNig'ra F'lls, N. Y.*|W. Levell Draper, R.. 1940; faa. 
Dinah, ee . Carr, 1937, May ||Norfolk, Va.*..|.|W. R. L. Taylor, D..|1938, 8 
Sesh ‘Cleveland, . A. Carran, Cy aN ae ee Norristown, Pa.._|Anson B. Evans, R. _|1 938, ‘de 
..{C. H. Martens, R. ..|i939, Jan. ||N- Bergen, 'N. J. D 1939, eas 
” seenn Morrison, D../1940, Jan. ||Norwalk, Conn... r _ 937, May 
.]M. M. Lehman, N-P.|1939, May ||Norwood, Ohio. « CG. Roudebush, - 1938) tae 
"1! |Jos. A. Brophy, D...|1939) Jan, ||Oak Park, Ti... | A. Howe, R., Pres..|1937, aor 
alae a eee bors. B R. 1938, Jan, ||Oakland, Calif.” .|Wm. J. McCracken,| a 
erman 7, Apr. N_P 
‘firle, Pac... C. R. Barber, R.. 1940, Jan. ||Ogden, Utah.... .|Harmon W. Peery, D: 1987, July 
_ Evanston, iil.) |C! H. Bartlett, N-P.|/1937, Apr. ||Okla. City, Ohi. Bara W Beery -D/|1938) Jan 
fi, Rh! Ind. . “ees Dress, D.:. .}1939, Jan. oe Nel ‘|Dan B. Butler, D..__ 1939, Apr. 
po peeete: ee : By es gear Lewis, N-P.|1938) Jan. |{Orange, N. J... |. Walter B. Savage, D.|1938 M 
’ Wash. nee. 1920" Jan, HOshkogh, Wise. .7 10 weed ee a 
eit «ale Mass. . obi s t BE. Greenwood, Paducah, Ky*. EL Washburn, D. 13 3 
POW Meees& biome 5 1938, Jan. ||/Pasedena, 3: 
J.M. Carrinbas CAM. BE bee ree Paterson, N a. pO Ney wee 1937, 
James Jordan, ..|1937, Apr. ||Pensacola, Fla.*. || eat, Di mon. 
oy Ma, Baas, D3 1939, Jan. ||Peoria, Tl.......:|i. N. Woodruff, R.. | 
Zs page sae: ieee ai aa Amboy, N.J.|Edward Patten, D.._ 
MES » N-P... , Apr. adelphia, Pa..|S. Davis Wilson, R.. | 
‘|Adrian F, Levy, D...]1937, May ||Ph xis WSO ER oe 
o yy , May oénix, Ariz 
:-|Lee B. Clayton, D.. 1939) Jan. Pittsburgh, Pa... foe Ua Ne 
eta ate SUBOD, Eye. as 3 , Apr. field, Mass...|Allen H. 
Tunis Johnso) N-P. . 11988 en H. Bagg, R.... 
' ay, Wise. {John V. Diener, N-P..|1987, A ay eontiae iy ide -| DeWitt D. Barlow. - ih 
ees. N.C.*|R. P. Harrison, N- 1937, May ||Port Arthur, Tex * omer Newton. . ,/1937, 
Hagerstown, Md..|Irvin M. Wertz, R.. .|1937, Apr. ||Portland, M ex. I. H. Wheless, D... (/1 
_ Hamilton, 0.* R. H. Burke, N-P. ../1938, Jan. ||Portland, 5 oitas {7 ¥ Barlow, Ciy Ma 
a eee ond: Frank R. Martin, D. 1939, Jan. ||Portsmouth, O.*.. Pa ene Jr. 
Res . G, Tenerowicez, D..|1938, Apr. |]Portsmouth, Va.*.|John P. Lele D Gy M. 
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Be ‘pursements, $6,251,977,669 up to Sept. 30, 1 


_ Mayors of American Municipalities. 


7 ay ee Pe bh eb: 


. San Antonio, Tex.|C. K. Quin, N- 


San B'nardino, C..|C. T. Johnson.. 


.|1937, May 


San Diego, Cal.*..|P. H. Benboug -| 1939, May 
San Francisco, C..|Angelo, J. Rossi, R. . 11940, Jan. 
San Jose, Calif.*..|C.B. Goodwin, C.M.}.......... 
Santa Ana, Calif..)F. C. Rowland, N-P./1938, Apr. 
Santa Barbara, C./E.O. Hanson, D..... 1937, June 
Santa, Monica, C. |E. S. Gillette....... 1940, Jan. 
Schenect’y, N. Y.*|/Robert E. Baxter, R..|1940, Jan. 
-- Heranton, Pa..... Stanley J. Davis, R. .| 1938, Jan. 
_. Seattle, Wash....)John F. Dore, D..../1938, June 
Sheboygan, Wise..|W. M. Sonnenburg, 
pS fs gree» en oe 1937, Apr. 
Shreveport, La.../Sam S. Caldwell, D..|1938, Nov. 
Sioux City, Ia....)W. D. Hayes, R..... 1938, Apr. 
Sioux Falls, S. D..|A. N. Graff......... 1939, May 
Somerville, Mass..|Leslie E. Knox...... 1938, Jan. 
So. Bend, Ind. ...|Geo. W. Freyermuth, 
BENG et ek A 1939, Jan. 
Spokane, Wash...j/Arthur W. Bureh..../.......... 
’ Springfield, Uil..../John W. Kapp, Jr... ./1939, Apr. 
Springfield, Mass.|Henry Martens, R 


.|1938, Jan. 
*Also has a City Manager. : 


Mayor. Term exp. City. | Mayor. Term exp. 
Y.|Geo. V. L. Spratt, D.. |1938, Jan. ||Springfeld, Ohio.. Fred H. Gra 1938, Jan 
. I..|Jas. E, Dunne, D....}1939, Jan. ||Stamford, Conn. . J. T. Siaknaron) Der 1938, Oct. 
cab at ae Geo. J. Soumpf, R...|1938, Jan. ||Steubenville, O. | -|Earl D. Applegate, D./1938, Jan. 
eatin lou W. Lemane, D. .|1937, May ||Stockton, Calif.*..|C. J. Franke 1 . 
“3 cine, Wisc. ....|W. J, Swoboda, N-P.. 1937, May ||Superior, Wisc.. 
- Raleigh, N. C.....|George A. Iseley, D. .}1937) May Syracuse, N. Y 
Reading, 3: Pearse J. Henry Stump, Soc. ./1940, Jan. Tacoma, Wash... 
Richmond, Ind. . .|Jos. Waltermann, D..|1939" Jan. Tampa, Fla...... 
Richmond, Va... .|J. Fulmer Bright, D..| 1940, Sept./| Taunton, Mass.* 
-Riverside, Calif.,.;Wm. E. C. Evans, R. 1941, Jan. |/Terre Haute, Ind./Sam Beecher, R 
Roanoke, Va.*....|Sydney F. Small, D..|1938, Nov. Toledo, Ohio*. .. .| 
Rochester, N. Y.*.|Charles Stanton, D. ./1938. Jan. Topeka, Kan...../H. G. Barrett, R 
Rockford, Ml... .. C, H. Bloom, Prog.. .{1937, May ||Trenton, N. J.*...|\Wm. J. Conner, D .. 
Rock Island, Ill...|John A. Bengston, D.|1937) Apr. ||Troy, N.Y... .)| 
Rome, N.Y... ... Ray Armstrong, D.. .|1938, Jan. ||Tueson, Ariz.*... 
Sacramento,Cal.*.|A.D. Ferguson, N-P../1938, Jan. ||/Tulsa, Okla. . 2)” |T. A. Penney, D....{1938, May 
Saginaw, Mich.*.. jFrank Marxer, N-P..|1937, Apr. ||/Union City, N. J._|L. B. Eastmead, D. ./1938, May 
St. Joseph, Mo... .|Phil J. Weleh, D. fs - || Utica, N. Y....../Vineent R. Corrou, D.'/1938; Jan. 
St. Louis Mo. ....|B. F. Dickmann, D Waco, Texas*....|Jos. W. Hale, N-P.. ./1937, Apr. 
St. Paul, Minn. ..|M. H. Gehan, N-P Waltham, Mass.. .|L.F.MacDonald,N-P/1938, Jan. 
St. Petersb’g, Fla.* /John S. Smith... . Warren, Ohio. »..|G. A. Bjorson, R..../1938, Jan. 
Salem, Mass..... George J. Bates, R Washington, D.C.|Board of Commis’rs. .|.......... 
Salt Lake City, U.|E. B. Erwin, D Waterbury, Conn.|Frank Hayes, D..... 1938, Jan. 


Waterloo, Iowa.../Ralph 8, Slippy, R../1938, Apr. 
Watertown, Mass. Chas. F. Shaw, B., 


be , CRMs ce Bitar ens meee 1938, May 
Watertown, N. Y.*|/D. D. Kieff, N-P.... 
Waukegan, Ill... .|M. Talcott, R.... 


W. Allis, Wisc... .|Delbert Miller, N- 
W.N. York, N. J.|Joseph Stilz, D...... 
Wheeling, W. Va.*'C. F. Schultz, N-P... 
White PI'ns, N. Y.| Walter Rogers, R...: 
Wichita, Kan.*...Frank Nighswonger. . 
|W. E. Fitzgerald. ...|1 
\C. N. Loveland, R..../1 


Winston-Salem,| ¥ oS eee 
Nhe eee: W. T. Wilson, D..../1937, May 
Worcester, Mass. .|Walter J. Cookson, R./1938, Jan. 


Yonkers, N. Y.. .|Joseph F, Loehr, D. .|1938, Jan. 
YORK PBs 6.2. 25 'H. B. Anstine, R... ./1940, Jan. 
Youngstown, O.../Lionel Evans, R..... 


1940, Jan. 


- RECORD OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Authorizations and commitments of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (RFC) in the recovery 
program from its creation, Feb. 2, 1932 to Sept. 30, 
1936, including disbursements of $862,718,843 to 
other governmental agencies and $1,799,983,175 for 


relief, have been $11,307,600,014, it is pointed out 


oi a 
a 
y 


” rt issued on Oct. 10, 1936, by Jesse H. Jones, 
Diniean of the RFC. Of the total authorization, 

- $1,230,202,982 had been canceled, and on that date 
$1,022,615,095 remained available to borrowers 
nd banks in the purchase of preferred stock and 


nef disbursements include $299,984,999 ad- 


f 1935. Of the total dis- 
669 sg 936 oa 
a ed for activities of the Corporation 
her oe caivenced to governmental agencies and 
r relief, and of this sum $4,201,931,206, or ap- 


‘proximately 67%; has been repaid. 


i authorized to 7,468 banks and trust com- 

‘ era evaperenate $2,472,968,747. Of this amount 

BB 337,195 was withdrawn or canceled; $68,047,170 

femained available to the borrowers, and $1,965,- 

‘ 4,382 had been disbursed. Of this latter amount, 

37,759,179, or 88%, had been repaid. ¥ 

Pharisees WereaT nocee and debentures of 
f a1 no 

3 Oe en ies aggregating $1,271,- 

were authorized in the 


= — id 


Oe 
491,147. $259,101,891 of this amount was cance 
or withdrawn and $59,053,647 remained availab) 
to the borrowers; $914,335,610 was disbursed 
$793,615,100 had been repaid. { t 
Loans have been authorized to refinance 603 
drainage, levee and irrigation districts aggregatin: 
$130,109,429, of which $7,276,521 was withdra : 
or canceled and $60,753,363 remained available to 
the borrowers; $62,079,544 was disbursed. , 
162 loans aggregating $16,347,275 -have 
authorized through mortgage loan companies, to 
assist business and industry in cooperation with the 
National Recovery Administration program. $10 
720,440 of this amount was withdrawn or canceled; 
$5,626,835 was disbursed, and $1,730,602 had been 
repaid. nee 
Under the provisions of Section 5 (d), which was 
added to the Reconstruction Finance Corporatio 
Act, June 19, 1934, the Corporation has authori 
1,806 loans to industry aggregating $122,750,41:! 
$30,351,903 of this amount was withdrawn or ¢a 
celed and $32,384,860 remained available to 
In addition, the Corporation has author- — 
ized, or has agreed to, purchases of participations 
aggregating $18,118,590 of 340 businesses, $6,722,6 
of which was withdrawn or canceled and $5,733, 
remained available. i 
he Federal | 
rks EH i 
value of $299,- 
$9,109,199 (in- 
lue of $39,539, a ‘ 


an egate par 
is Fee! as position to 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AMBASSADORS AND 7c NEeTERS : #, ‘ 
Norman H. Davis as chairman of the American Delegation to the Disarmament Conference was given” ay 
the rank of Ambassador. ot 


Countries. 


Envoys From United States To— Envoys To se States From. 


Aina William HH. Hornibrook '(Utah)e Meco 2. Seo Ee a 
_|Hugh Gladney Grant (Ala.), RA te ee Mr. Faik Ronin: M. 
Alexander W. Weddell (Va.)) A.*.......-. Sr. Don Felipe A. Espil, A 
George S. Messersmith (Del.), M.*.......|Mr. Edgar L. G. ‘Proehnik, M. 

Dave Hennen Morris ye CRRA. ooh sioner Count Robert von der Straten-Ponthoz, A. 
Fay A. des Portes (S. C } M 5 ee ies eis ae Sr. Dr. Don Luis Fernando Guachalla, M. 
«(Hugh 8. Gibson (Cal), A-fon.).... wn ee Mr Oswaldo Arantha, at 

.|Frederick A. Sterling bres, EEN Aarehrete Mr. Dimitri N: ‘aoumoft, 

Norman Armour (N. J een ey Aa Lee Sir Herbert Marler, K. on M.G.M. 

ste = ABE Cae ‘Hoffman Philip (N. Y. aa Soy eee Oe Sr, Don Manuel Trucco. A. 

Nelson T. Johnson (Okia.), 5% ees Beis cots Dr. C. T. Wang, A. 
William Dawson (Minn.), M.*..........- Sr. Don Miguel Lopez Pumareio, M. 
....}/Leo R. Sack (Miss.), peaN STR Tere ope adahets ea Sir Don Ricardo Castre Beeche, M. 

RUUD elocal' oie aj yeaa: = Jefferson: Caffrey (La.), A.*...........+4- Sr. Dr. Guillerno Patterson y de Jauregui, A. 


i . .|Joshua Butler aie wy. ), M.*.......]Dr. Ferdinand Veverka, M. 
: Bakers tye se aie peoeue erst Cheer" AEs PE .|Mr. Otto Wadsted, M.. oo nice eis eee 
; choenfield (D. C. ee M.* Sr. Don Andres Pastoriza, M. 


oa Bee Oo eaante Cc. Connie (N. Y 2 Sr. Capt. Colon Eloy Alfaro, M. 
aot Rcoaggcsad ‘Bert Fish (Fla.), i eae Mr. Mohamed Amine Youssef, M. 
...|John Van A. Rte h Mu Mr. Charles Kuusik. oe G.. Ch. d' Aff. 
Edward Albright (Tenn.), M. Bee Mr. Eero Jarnefelt. M. 
William C. Bullett (Pa. oN "AY .|Mr. Andre de Laboulaye,A. 
William FE. Dodd (IIL), A.... ...}/Herr Hans Luther, A. 
aR es Sir Ronald Lindsay, G. C. M. G., A. 
ETE re Mr. Demetrios Sicilianos, M. 
EY BS Re A tr ie Sr. Dr. Don. Adrian Recinos, M. 
.|George A. Gordon (N. Y.)*......-..-..-- Mr. Albert Blanchet, M. 
Leo J. Keena (Mich.),-M. “ Bia Sr. Don Julio Lozano, M. 
.|John F. Montgomery (Cal.), Mr. John ee M. 
William H. Se te ‘(iany, Mere ead Ghaffer Djalai, M 
Paul Knabenshue (O & CG Feo A ee eRe Le, en ee 
...,Alvin Mansfield Owsiey' ¢ (Tex.), Wikia ens Mr. Michael MacWhite, M. ante 
Antec Re MWilliand PHIM, AT. owen ths selec. ae Si lg teator ipeteredh pete es 
te ett sees Joseph C. Grew aa EE) FAs hse = ee os Mr. Hirosi Saito, A. 
be co ea ...|John Van A. MacMurray (Md 4 Dr. Alfred Bihlmans, M. 
NE wie : *......|/Mr. Povilas Zadeivis, M. 
I .,..|Dave Hennen Morris gy Be Bee Fw Aes Represented by Belgian Ambassador. 
TUES eRe Josephus Daniels (N. C.), A............. Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Costillo, Najera, A. 
Beets Raeswell Blake (so) Dip, ae Oy, GE: IER GS Sot os Garages Se eee 
Ae Grenville T. Emmet (N. Y.) -....+...../Jkr. H. M. van Haersma de With, M. 
Boe CK se 7 ras Bliss Lane (N. Y.), M.*..........]/Sr. Don Henri De Bayle, Ch. d’Aff. 
...|A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr. (Pa.), M ..-]Mr. W. Munthe de Morgenstierne, M. 
“|George T. Summerlin (La.), M.* Sr. Dr. Don Augusto S. Boyd, M. 
oe eee ing Ci ve Sr. = ae ce Busk Codas, M. 
Fred Mo! ear’ = Sr. Don Manuel de Freyre y Santand 
John Cudahy (Wisc.), A ...|Count Jerzy Potocki, A. ce 
Robert Granville Caldwell, (Te: Dr. Joao Antonio de’ peewee M, 
‘Leland Harrison (Ill.), M.*..... +. 6.) Mir. Charles A. Dayila, 
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UNITED STATES CONSULATES ABROAD. 


‘State Department of the United States ad- on. Marseilles. Cc. G., . 

4 vises: “To avoid delay and insure prompt attention selon, ee Saigon (one. Bae : 

as) pondence upon consular pusiness should be tinique. 

fra ae American Consul at ...... _ Bremen, ee -M. Ss 

ist of United States Consulates abroad is given uu, Co! e len, 

he , on Waice | Caner of each being in-| @ Gr , Hamburg, C , Leipzig, Cc. stati art, 

y the als G Great Britain— 

Afghanistan—Kabul, C. G. Argentina—Buenos | fast, C. G., "Bradtord.” Bristol re 

Cc Ox Austrig Vienna, © aes Belgien Sabaren W, 
sels. ‘Belgian Congo—Leopold- G., Malta. Man Y ~! 

e. Bollvia—ba Paz. | Brazil—Bahia, Para, Per- mouth, Sheffield, "Southath aon Pena 

mibueD, Porto Alegre, Rio de Janeiro, C. G., Sao | Fort. William abd Arthur, ee 

Hamilton. Kingston, ror ee Wonstens 


G. Bulgaria—Sofia. 
C. G., Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Quebec, Reg 
John, Sault Ste. Marie, Sydn D 
$ ; | gouver, c. G., Victoria, W. 5 Pig Ks 
Eee: * Coiombia—Barranduilla, Bogota, Car- Trish Bree State— Newioundland.— St 
a 
ip ‘Costa Rica—Port Limon, San Jose. Cuba—Havana, | C. cian P Zea baie Auckland, W 
‘ aoe So eee Santiago. Czechoslovuakia— india—Caleutia, C. G., Bombay, 
z ee Free ae of—Danzig. | Denmark—Copen- rade, ees CC 
; hag agen ; CG. Dominican Republic—Santo Domlago | sa sau (N. P.) (British Hon 
! ‘indad). eae Geav aed, Cc nmilton “teermuda . 
fate ia, , Cairo, Port rt Said. Estonia mee ur 
allinn, ( Hiiopia-—“Adaib Ababa, C. G. Finland— a “Renia Naira on Nien “Lagos. 0 
bee Hongkong, c 


ngfors, C. 
\ ye ee C. G., Bordeaux. Calais, Cherbourg, | Suva eesti: Talands) Sie (Arabia: 


. Valparaiso, 


eee G., Patras. Saloniki. Guate- 
i Sm nen ra ai ee a anae: ee. 
‘as— a. ungary—Budapest, . 
‘Tran, (Persia)—Teheran. Jrag—Bagdad, C. G. : 
Italy—Genoa. C. G.. Naples, C. G., ees: 
“‘Teghorn, Milan, Palermo, Rome, C. G., Trieste 


5 Turin, Venice. 


Japan—Tokio, —s Ga 


Dairen, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Seoul, C. G., Tathoku, Yokohama. Latvia 
—Riga. Paiste Moker Lithuanta—Kaunas. 
Luzemburg—Luxemburg. 


Mezico—Mexico City, C. G., Agua Prieta, Chi- 
huahua, Cuidad Juarez, Durahgo, Epsenada, Guada- 
lajara, Matamoros, iikdatlan, | Maxtoall, Monterrey, 
Nogales, Nuevo Laredo, Piedras, ‘Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, Tampico, Torreon, Vera Cruz. 


Monaco—Monaco. Moroceo—Tangier, C. G.' 


Albania—Boston. Argentina—New York, C. G. 
San Francisco; Washington; Chicago; Philadelphia. 
Ausiria—New York, C. G.; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Baltimore; St. Louis; Washington. 
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OS Anco PR gral Ore;. New Orleans, C. 
San Francisco, C. G.; Atlanta; Baltimore; Bir 
ham; Boston: Charleston: Chicago; ‘Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Denver; Detroit: Galveston; Green Bay 
Kansas City; Los Angeles; Minneapolis; Mobile: 
Newport erie and Norfolk: New York; Philadel- 
- phia; Pittsburgh: Richmond: St. Louis; Savannah; 
_. ~~ Seattle; Louisville. 
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Cc. G.; San Francisco, New 


M oie Brazil—New Orleans, C. G.; New aa 
Cc. G.; Baltimore: Boston; Chicago; Norfolk; Phila- 
detphia; San Francisco. Bulgaria—New ore, 
_C. G.; Washington. 


New York, C. G.; Baltimore; Boston; 
Chicago; Cincinnati; Detroit; ree 
: Diego: New Orleans: Philadelphia: 
__ G.G.; Seattle. China—New York, C. ere 
cisco, C. G.; C. G.; Portland; Seattle. Co- 
lombia— New Orleans, C. G.: New York, C. a San 
_ Franelsco, C. G.: Baltimore; Boston, Chi G.; 
_ -Miami Seattle; Los Angeles; Philadelphia; ae 


C. G.; New York, Ro 


San Francisco, C. G.; Chicago, C.'G.; Mobile; Kansas 

City; Galveston; Houston: Norfolk; altim ore; 
_ Boston; Detroit; Philadel St. Louis; Los 
- Angeles. _Cuba—New Yor cC. G@: Balthnare: 
_. Boston; Chicago; Cincinnati; Detroit; Galveston; 

Jacksonville; City; "Key West: M 
Mobile; New Orleans; Norfolk; Philadelphia; St. 
- oe oa Francisco; Tampa. Se re _— 


G.; Cleveland; New York, C. G.; Los 
“Angeles: Sittadelpnia: Pittsburgh; San BB ep 
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‘ew York, 


Piscanice ew York, C. G.; Chicago; 
ans; San \etobetgie) Seattle. Dominican faite 
w York, C. G.; New Orleans; Philadelphia 
‘rancisco. Mageaio Meer Orleans, ea € BA 
. G.; San Francisco Seattle. Eoyp—New 
k: San pane Estonta—New York Ps 
—New 


a age New Orleans; Chicago. 
ork, C.'G.; Chicago; Duluth. 
--France—New York; C. G.; San Francisco, C. 


0; New Orleans; Philadelphia; Boston, ree 
a Grote Ersnee maintains Consular Agents 
les 


ar York, 
tg ore; Bosto: 
~ Charleston; 


Chicago: 
“4 Teecols;. batinnd Ore.; 
_ Great Briton Postag, C 


G.; San Francisco 
é 'G.; Buffalo; Cleveland; 
enyer: Galveston; Jack- 
< geome: New Orleans; Pen- 
a Savannah; ep 
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Gr Balti 


aa Ww York, @ Philadel hia c. 
| eee x CG Baitim imore; 
: Saoknorville; Los Angeles; Norfolk: 
| Phiabun ~ St. Louis; Savannah; Seattle; Wash- 
/ 0, Cc. G.; New York, San 
D KOs Boston. meri teliiinewe? 
n; Chicago, C. G.; New York, C. G.; San Fran- 
G. Los ‘Angeles; Seattle; New Orleans, C.G. 
Boidence: Louisville. ‘Haiti—New Orleans, C. 
ew York, C. G.; a gp C. G.; Boston; Gatvedton: 


; . Gai New Orleans, C. g: 
onan ; San Francisco, C. 


G.; San 


Gs New York. 
hicago, Srveland; Denver; 


CHG: Moston, jorge: 


Casablanca. Netherlands—Amsterdam, C. G., 

terdam, Batavia (Java), C. G., Soerabaya eens 
Medan’ (Sumatra), Curacao (W. 1). Nicaraguu— 
Managua. Norway—Oslo, C. G., Bergen. 


Palestine—Jerusalem, C.G., Panama—Panama, C. 
G., Colon. Paraguay—aAsuncion. Peru—Cal 
Lima, C. ae Poland—Warsaw, C. G, Portugal— 
Lisbon, C. Funchal, Oporto, Lourenco Marques, 
St. Miletael < (Azores). ‘Roumania—Bucharest, C. G. 


El Saleador—San_ Salvador. Stam—B 
Spain—Barcelona, C. G., Bilbao, Las Pa 
(Canary Islands), Madrid, Malaga, Sevilla, Valencia, 
Vigo, Teneriffe. ' Sweden——Stockhol m, C. G., Gote- 


borg. Switzerland—Zurich, C. G., Basel, Berne, 
Geneva. Syria—Beirut, C. G. Turkey—Istanbul, 
C. G., Ismir (Smyrna). USSR—Moscow. Uruguay 


—Montevideo, Cc, 


G._ Venezuela—Caracas, Mara- 
eaibo. 


Yugo-Slavia— —Belgrade, Zagreb. 


CHIEF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Baltimore; New Orleans; Philadelphia, ©. G.; 
Seattle; St. Louis. (Note—Italy maintains Vice 
Consulates in seven cities and Consular Agents in 
forty-two cities.) 

Japan—New York, C. G.; San Francisco, C. 
Boston; Chicago; Galveston: Los Angeles; ‘Mobile: 
New. Orleans; Philadelphia; Portland, Ore.; st. 
Louis; Seattle. ZLatvia—New York, C. G.; Boston: 
Chicago; Cleveland; New Orleans: Philadelphia: 
Portland, Ore.; St. Louis; San Francisco. Liberta—. 
Baltimore, C.'G.; Chicago; New York: 
Mobile; Philadelphia; Galveston. 


Lithuania—New 
York, C. G.; 


Chicago. Luzemburg—Chicago, C. 


eld, S 


eaves Paso, Cc. ae New Orleans; New oe 
C. G.; San Antonio, G.: San Francisco, C. G. 
cles Beaumont; Shien Sea tah ot Buffalo; 

alexico; 


sas Ci 

waukee:” 

Norfolk; Oklahoma City; 

Pittsbur hh; Portland, Ore.; Presidio; Providen 
Savannah; Houston; San Bernardino; McAllen; 8 
Louis; Salt Lake City; San Diego; Seattle; biodal 
Toledo; Tucson; Zapata. Monaco—New York, 

G.; Chicago; Boston: San Francisco. 


Netherlands—Chicago, C. G.; New York, C. 
San Francisco, C. G.; Baltimore; Boston; Charleston 
Galveston; Grand Rapids: Kansas City; ‘Los Angel 
New Orleans; Norfolk; Philadelphia: Port Arth 


St. 

cago, C. G.; New Orleans, C2G.; 

St. Louis; i San Francisco, C. G.; 

deliphia, C ; Boston. 'Norway-—Ni 
Chicago; St. Saul: San Francisco; Seattle. 
Norway has Vice Consulates in thirty-seven Cities.) 


Panama—New Orleans, C. G.; New York, C. G 
Chicago: San Francisco, C. G. er Oeiee 
York, C. G.; Baltimore; Boston; New C rle 
Norfolk: San Francisco; Pwne Peru—Ne 
GC. G.; San Francisco, CG. G.; Baltimore; Boston; De 
troit; New Orleans; Philadelphia, Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle. Poland—Chicago, C. ; New York, Bee 
Pittsburgh. Portugal—New york CAGE 
Chicago; New Bedford; New Orleans; San FF 
cisco. ‘Rowmania—New York, C. G.; 
C. G.; Philadelphia. 


El Salvador—New York, C. G.; Baltimore Bow 
ton; Chicago; Los Angeles; Mobile; New Orleans; 
Philadelphia; San Francisco; Geatile. ‘Siam— 
Chicago, C. ; New York, ron ; San Francisco; 
Boston; . Phutsdeiphie. Soe ee York, C. G.; 
San Francisco, C 
rage Galveston; ‘Tampa. 
ins 
Sweden—New York, C. G.; Chicago; San Francise 
(Note—Sweden maintains’ also Vice Consulates in 
twenty-one cities.) 
Switzerland—Chicago; Cincinnati; 
Angeles: New Orleans; New York, C. 
delphia; St. Louis; San Franciseo; Seattle; 
ington. Turkey—New York, CG. Gj; CO 
C. G.; Boston, C. G.; New Orleans. : 
USSR—New York, C. G. San Francisco, @z 
Washington. 


Uruguay—New York, 
New 


Cc. 


Orleans, C. bie ae . 
bia; Los Angeles; Beaumont: Housto 
iami. Yupessavia— -New York, C, G 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. Sih 


The White House was the first public building 
erected in Washington, the corner-stone having been 
laid on October 13, 1792, in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company of citizens and officials, which 
did not, however, include President Washington. 
The site was selected by Major L’ Enfant, the French 
engineer who prepared the plan for the city, and was 
approved by Washington. The architect was James 
Hoban, a native of Ireland who had resided for some 
years in Charleston, South Carolina. Hoban super- 
jntendéd the original construction, the reconstruc- 
tion after the burning by the British, and the later 
constrection of the sovth and north porticos. 

The design is said to have been suggested by that 
of the Duke of Leinster's palace in Dublin. It is of 

: the classic style of architecture. The exterior walls 
-are of light gray sandstone from quarries on Aquia 
Creek, Virginia, and were painted white in the 
course of the reconstruction after the fire. 

The building on tne wesc wing, housing the 
executive offices, underwent, in 1934, extensive re- 
modeling to provide additional space for the office 
force. The floor space was enlarged from 15,000 
square feet to 40,000 square feet. 

The White House was first occupled by President 
and Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800, although 
some of the interior construction, notably the finish 
of the Hast Room, had not been completed at that 
time.’ The east and west terraces were constructed 
during Jefferson’s administration. 

On August 24, 1814, the building was burned by 
the British forces which had captured Washington, 
the fire destroying the interior and part of the walls. 
The werk of reconstruction was commenced in the 
spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved in 
; during December, 1817. The south portico was 
' completed in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 

In 1869 the east terrace was entirely removed, 
but no other important. structural changes were made 
until 1902, except greenhouses on the west terrace. 
The work was started in June, 1902, the President 
reoecupied the house in November, and all opera- 

tions were completed by January 1, 1903. As a 
- result of this restoration, the lower part of the 
_ White House was made structurally sound, and ade- 

quate. No further changes were made between 

1902 and 1927, except enlargement of the office 
~ building in 1910 and the fitting up of several attic 
rooms during President Wilson’s administration. 
The work done in 1927 comprised removing the 

old roof (including the third story or attic) and the 

ceilings. of the second story, and replacing them with 
nhew and fireproof construction, using steel trusses, 
and beams, hollow tile roof and floor arches and 
partitions, with roof covering of slate and prome- 
nade tile. : 
_. #ntrance lobby and main corridor.—These rooms 
have limestone floors, and are painted buff and white. 
_ Six classic columns mark the separation between the 
lobby and the corridor. The window hangings are 
red, and a red rug, 70 feet in length, is on the corridor 
floor. On the east and west walls of the lobby are 
t lirrors reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and in 
the center of the floor appears the President’s seal, 
‘in yellow bronze, inlaid in the stone. On the walls 
are paintings of Presidents Tait, Coolidge, Roosevelt 
i (by Sargent), Harding, McKinley. and Wilson. 
The East Room.—The walls of this room are covered 
; with wood paneling, enameled; the ornamental ceiling 
__ is done in stucco; and set in the walls are twelve low 
4 
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relief panels by. Piccirilli Brothers, sculptors, the 
subjects being taken from Aesop’s fables. On both 


the east and west sides of the room are two m: 
of colored marble, with mirrors over them. The room 
is lighted by three crystal chandeliers, and by four 
bronze standards bearing electric lights. which ‘are 
placed at the four corners of the room. The window 
draperies are of heavy yellow silk damask. ~The floor 
is oak parquetry work. The concert grand piano, 
decorated in gold by Dewing, is a gift from the 
makers. On the east wall are paintings of George 


| Washington and Martha Washington. 


The Green Room.—The wall covering and curtains 
in this room are of green silk damask. The white 
marble mantel, together with that in the Red Room, 
was originally in the State Dining Room, having been 
purchased in England when the White House was 
reconstructed after the fire in 1814. The Aubusson 
Tug on the oak floor bears the coat of arms of the 
United States. On the walls are paintings of Jeffer- 
son, Van. Buren, Polk, and John Quincy Adams. 


The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is con- 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportions.. The 
wall covering above the white enameled wainscoting 
is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtains are of 
the same material. The mantel is of white marble, 
and the floor is of oak. In this room the President 
receives foreign diplomats presenting their creden- 
tials, and guests at State dinners and receptions. - 


The.Red. Room has a white enameled wainscoting, 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask, 
and an oak floor. The white marble mantel is a 
duplicate of that in the Green Room, and the 
Aubusson rug is similar to that in the Green Room, 
except in color. On the walls are paintings of 
Grant, John Adams, Madison. and Jefferson. 


The State Dining Room is used for all large dinners 
and luncheons, and can seat comfortably ninety 
guests. The walls from floor to ceiling are of paneled 
and earved oak, and the window curtains are of green 
velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, is elaborately decor- 
ated. The chimney piece is of stone, and the chan- 
delier and wall branches are silver. A large portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln hangs on the north wall. : 

The Private Dining Room nas a vaulted ceiling, 
white enameled wainscoting, and walls paneled in 
plaster. The mantel is of marble, with a mirror over 
it copied from one belonging to the White House 
period." in the room is a painting of Tyler. The 
White House kitchen has been modernized with 
electrical cooking and other equipment. 

Second and Third Floors—tThese floors are devoted 
to the family and guests of the President. The 
second floor has 7 bedrooms and baths, in addition 
to the library, the President’s study, and a wide hall 
extending the length of the building. The third floor 
has 14 rooms, 7 bathrooms, and storage rooms. _ 

Lower Corridor.—In this corridor and the colonnade. 
leading from the east entrance are paintings of 
Presidents Jackson, Johnson, Taylor, Monroe, W. H. 
Harrison, Washington; of Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Coolidge, 
Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 
Mrs. Rooseyelt, Mrs. Lincoln, and the wife of Major. 
Van Buren. There are, also, a painting of the Signing 
of ‘the Peace Protocol of the Spanish American War, 
and one of the room at Versailles in which the World 
War Peace Treaty was signed. “ ah” 

in the White House grounds are elms planted by 
Presidents J. Q. Adams, Hayes, ad Wien one 
gum, by President Beuipain. Harrison; oaks, by 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt; beech. by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; Japanese cherry, by Mrs. Taft: 
magnolia, by Mrs. Harding; birch, by Mrs. Coolidge, 


a : FORM OF ADDRESS FOR PERSONS OF RANK. ic A ts 


The Prestdent of the United States is usually, and 

properly, spoken to as ‘‘Mr. President’; in writing 

% to him, ‘‘My dear Mr. President’ is good usage, 

i and go is “Dear Mr. President.” 

A member of the American Cabinet may be ad- 

_ dressed as “Dear Mr. Secretary”; the head of a bureau 

“ mse be written to as “Dear Mr. Commissioner.” 

A member of the upper branch of the Congress is 

_ “My dear Senator,” or ‘Dear Senator’; a member 

of the lower branch may be written to as “My dear 

‘ Congressman,” or “Dear Mr. Representative.” 

he. ‘Member of the Supreme Court of the United 

States is “Dear Mr. Justice," adding his family 

- name if preferred. 

_._An Emperor is to be addressed, in a letter, as 

om “Sire,” or “Your Imperial Majesty.” Abyssinia, 

British India (King George) and Japan are now the 

only countries whose rulers call themselves emperors. 

_._. George V is usually classed as a King in correspon- 

_ dence addressed to him. 

, . A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 
as ‘Sire’ (or ‘‘Madam"’), or ‘‘Your Majesty.” The 
énvelope Is to be addressed, ‘The King’s (or Queen’s) 
Most Excellent Majesty.” 


Princes and Princesses and other persons of 
bisog. are addressed as ‘“‘His (or Her) Royal 


royal 


. . Hi = 
Here, as in the cases above, a letter ey 


begin “May it please,” following with the words 


“Your Majesty” or ‘‘Your Royal Highness.” “May 
it please’’ goes well at the start of any letter. rae 
i A Duke or Marquis is “My Lord Duke” (or 
Marquis”), a Duke is “His (or Your) Grace.” ~ 
Wives of any peer may be addressed as “‘Madam,”* 
with the further alternative of ‘Your Laavenipe 
or “Your Grace,” it she is of high rank. Women ¢ 


peers may be addressed also as “the Right Ege 


able,” or ‘‘the Honorable,” according to 
Bs ee of an Earl is a Countess. te ’ 

e Pope is usually addressed as Holy Father: 
but as he is a bishop as well as an archbi. ‘and 
the Vicar of Christ, there is no fixed ahen aay, ce 

A Cardinal is “Your (or E 
Archbishop is ‘‘My Lord” Trace. 
Bishop is “My Lord.” An Archdeacon is “Vener 


An Ambassador is 


Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir."” 


< 
fies 


Is 


“Your Excellency.” A Minister 
in 
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earn Briar to 1914, table covers 
__ in the number of Regular Army. 
~ and also, prior to 1924, National Guard officers, ho 
some duplication in the 
difference in the figures.” 


| United States—The Army. 
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UNITED STATES. 


quinquennial years and years in which considerabl 
nie Pema erable changes occurred 


eserve Corps include Regular Army enli: 


sted men 
commissions in the reserve. 


Iding There is, therefore. 


grand totals, but the number of this personnel is not so great as to make a material 


Bs = Grand ee ea Army.! National Guard.? } Reserve forces.’ ore 
a June 30—| total. : Enlisted Enlist- | t 
s cs Total. | Officers.| Men. | Total. | Of’s. | ed Men.) Total. | Officers. oe rit een 
a 1 i neers 
i } 136, 624) 27, 089| 2,168 24,921 109,535 | 8,595] 100,980)... oi si. .'n she ol ee 
140,051) 27,172 2,154 25,018 112,879) 9,227] 103,652). Gos ae ne es ol 
een anal Gy.iee rr $5,660 128. Baal Seee 113,967) 432,998; 41,531) 431,467 
* i: 2, 78,6 ae .751) 106,998 43,361 i 4, f 
185,805; 75,584 +731) 71,853 110,221) (5) 800) 
178,269! 16,956 934) 63,022)°111,313}, 8,680) :102,683) 0.00.55. 500 Gcncpe Ree 
168,837) 63,624 3,797, 59,827, 105,213) 8,567 1B, G46) 5 oad viahs | sess orale ane eee 
187,369 76,428 966) 72,462) 110,941) 8,583) 102,358]........)...c.cclow enue ‘ 
203,385 84,459) 4,208) 80,251; 118,926) 8,975) 109,951)... .....]...02.i)iee cnne 
378 80,718) 4,439) 76,279) 119,660; 9,155) 110,505)... 2... .)l0. cca aloe legen 
213,313, 91,461) 4,650) 86,811) 121,852) 9,142) 112,710)... 2. oh ee eee 
225,819) oe anal 4,883 92,877, 128,043! 8,792) 119,251) SIGN cave taneee 616 
235,410 105,993 4,798 101,195 129,398) 8,705) 120,693) $19] « Sreakea 619 
244,483 107,641 025 102,616 132,194| 8,589] 123,605) 64,648)... 0.5. 64,648 
629,863, 250,357 6,332} 244,025 7314,581) 811,000] 303,581) 64,925) °21, 143,382 
; 2,246,103) 741,084; 11101518) 17301566 7445,678 812,000] 84331678/1,059/341| 12135'380, 13923) 961 
(8,673,88843, 673,888 )14188,434|143,485,454). eres | fee ee lee eeteeefe ns cee eliee shoes 
931,422) 836,882! 1578,003) 758,879 37,210) 1,198} 36,012) . 57,330) 45,573) 611,757 
363,540 200,367) 15155519 184,848 56,090) 2,073) 54,017 107,083) °68,232) 638,851 
407,920; 227,374) 1514/124| 213/250 113,640) 5,843] 107,797, 66,906! 966,90. 18% 
373,597 6,069) 1514,075| 131,994, 159,658) 8,744) 150,914! 67,870) 967,390 16480 
370,042! 130,964) 1512682 118,282) 160,598 675) 150,923) 78,480] °76,92. 161,557 
397°794. , 1512'501 $1143, 177,428/1710,996| 166,432) 79,722] 976/322| 163/400 
"162, 134'624| 1512'909} 1211715) 177,525)1711,595| 165,930) 94/013] 988/898) 165,115 
410,902 133,033) 513,105) 119,928) 174,969)!711,435 3,534) , £97,125) 165,775 
421'519| 133/079] 1513'175| 119/904) 181,142/1712/192] 168,950) 107/298] 9101;563| 165,735. 
426,075, 134/331| 19131174] 121,157) 181,221/1712,428] 168,793, 110,523] 9105,059| 165,464 
421,466, 137.360} 1513,168 124,192) 176,988) 1212535 ,453) 107,118} 9101,926) 165,192 
26,825 137.472) 1513,195| 124,277! ree 930) 169,785) 106,638) 9101,917) 164,721 
39,081 38,648) 1513,205) 125,443) 187,386|1713,249) 174,137) 113,047| °108,210] 164,837 
440,162) 133,042! 1513/153] 119,889) Isr, ‘412 1713) 549) 173,863) 119,708} 9114,836| 164,872 
445,449, 135,011| 1513;223} 121,788) 185,925 |!713,569 2,356 ,513| 9119,485] 165,028 
"764. 136/970] 1513°147| 123'823, 184,791/1713,507| 171,284] 119,003] 9114\357| 164/646 
4 137,960) 1512'862| 125,098 185,915 !713,571| 172,344 116,913] 9112'590| 194/323 
474:353, 166'114| 1512'902| 153,212! 168,173 1713,721| 175,452) 119,066] 9115,169|_ saad 


1Includes Philippine Scouts beginning with 1902. 
- Figures for 1919 to 1926, inclusive, include in most 
cases World War emergency personnel still in ser- 
_ vice. All emergency enlisted men still in service were 
_ discharged on July 2, 1921. On Nov. 11, 1926, the 
- Iast emergency (World War nonregular) officer who 
for several years had been undergoing treatment for 
physical reconstruction, was discharged, thereby 
completing the demobilization of the World War 

‘Army. Retired personnel on active duty are not 
- Ineluded. 
28tate militia prior to act of June 3,1916. %Figures 
tor 1900 and 1901 are “U. S. Volunteers of the 
___ Philippin — ig, hal pst ne for other years Re- 


ficers’ Reserve Corps 
Aah. dTeeserve Corp oat ae “National Anny? 


eS Sy Ae R ad Ps, as noted 
eed S oinutecs sfigures or ofpsers and en- 
y_ Rese 
“ane 4, ine, 4. 1920. "rinahades National Guard_per- 
daniel ice. Sy foe che 


sted men not av available. ®Regular Arm, 
rve was abolished by met 
Beginning with Tee 
ot tnotade erases who hold Jennilon 
EN oe oe 


=a 


am 


8,382; Enlisted 
ugubject to 
Officers’ 


nal Army, 49,118 (estimate). eee 
es 

‘enlisted strength of the National 
Regular Arm: 


Reserve ted Reserve Corps 
pe date, been assigned to duty with Megulcin Avih 
f :tional Guard, and National Army eae 
Pp auntiviates only. Under orders of the Secretary 
<a all Sogo ea on Se ee into one 
P y known as ‘“‘The a Army.” 
ars: with i 1919, figures for cormmisatoned 
officers includ 


officers in following 
num bers: hae? ea: 1930, 8: 1921, * 159; i922, 1335, 


, 1,085; 1924, ; 1925, 
183 1262: 1928; 1908: 1929, rigs: 1930, 
11,028; 1932, 973; 1933, 926: 1934, 869; 


36, 784. 
ted 17Beginning with 1924, | 0 


, 


4938: 


u Reserve Corps 
a commissioned. officers include _warran 
the following n : 1924, 87; 1925, 


162; 1927,- 182; 1 1928, 184; 1929, 188; 


1930, 198; 1931, 198; 1932, 204; 1933, 205; 1934, 

198; 1935, 201; 1936, 198. 

Source: ‘Reports of the War Department. 

The Army of che United States consists af the 

Regular Army, the National Guard of the United 

States, the National Guard while in the service of 

the United States, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the — 

Organized Reserves, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
The Regular Army consists of the Totaniey’ he 

Feehan the Field bes: the Coast 


batant arms or the line of the army, the General 
Staff Corps, the Adjutant General's Deppraa i 
the Inspector General's Department, feeanag 7 
Advocate General's Department, the SOT ealed 
Corps, the Finance Department, the Medieal D 
ve artment, the Ordnance Department, the geal ee i 
/arfare Service, the officers of the Bureau of Insul 
Affairs, the officers and enlisted men under 
furisdiction of the National Guard Bureau, 
{ains. the professors and cadets of, the United 
litary Academy, detached officers, detached | tote 
men, unassigned recruits, the officers and 
men of the retired list, and such other officers an 
on men as are now or may hereafter be provide 
‘or. 
The Act of Congress 
the year endi 
average enlis 


amy “eoavempl 
pie 


req) 
of troops in excess of those of the ae 
and the National Guard. 

The National Guard of each State, Territory 
the District of Columbia shall consist (by the A 
of June 15, 1933) of members of the m litia vo 
tarily enlisted therein, who upon original enlistment 
shall be not less than 18 nor more than 45 years of 
age, or who in sapeenieny enlistment shall be not 
more than 64 years of age, " Orpanised ame armed, equippt 
and federally recogn: of commissio: office! 
and warrant officers who are citizens of t United 
States between the ages of 21 and 64 years: Provided, — 
Pi former members of the Regular Army, Navy 

r Marine Corps under 64 years of age may enlist 
id said National Gua f 
Original enlistments are for 3 years; subsequen 
enlistments for 1 or 3 years, : 


“ 
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HIGHEST RANKING OFFICERS IN THE UNITED STATES ‘ARMY. ; 
(The list is as of Noyeutber 11, 1936, and includes both staff and line. Retirement age 1s sixty-four years.) 


i CHIEF OF STAFF. 
General Malin Graig, 1875, 1894, 1935. 
MAJOR GENERALS. “ 


Born. Appt. Rk Born. Appt. R'k. Born. 

Dougl’s MeArthur. 1380 1899 1925||LuciusR.Holbrook1875 1892 1933 Henry W. Butner.1875 
Wm. D, Connor...1874 1898 1925||Upton Birnie, Jr..1877 1896 1934) |Stanley H. _Ford. .1877 
Fox Conner...... isi4 1894 1925||Leon B. Kromer. .1876 1895 193d A. H. Sunderland . 1876 
*T, Q, Ashburn, ..1874 1892 1927/}Wm. H.Tschappat 1874 1892 1934|/Henry Gibbins... .1877 
Frank R. McCoy .1874 1893 1929]|James B. Allison. .1873 1898 1935]|Fred’k W. Boschen1876 

" G. V. H. Moseley: .1874 1895 1930}|/Lytle Brown..... 1872 1895 1935]|Stanley D. Embick1877 
_ Albert J. Bowley - iene 1893 1931||Chas. R. Reynolds.1877 1901 1935]|Herbert J. Brees. .1877 
Hugh A. Dru -1879 1898 1931)/C. E. ‘Kilbourne. . .1872 1899 1935||James K. Parsons . 1877 
George S. Stnonds: 1374 1895 1933||Edgar T. Conley. .1874 1893 1935||Frank M. Andrews1884 
Edward Croft. 1875 1898 1933||Andrew Moses... .1874 1893 1935||John H. Hughes. .1876 
Claude E. Brigham1878 1897 1933]|William E. Cole.. .1874 1894 1935||David L. Stone. ..1876 1 
E. M. Markham. .1877 1895 1933||Walter L. Reed...1877 1900 1935 7 
Arthur W. Brown. 1873 1899 1933!/Oscar Westover. ..1883 1902 1935 


BRIGADIER GENERALS. 


"1 its Rr ADDL RET Oo CU: Born, Apo el Uo 8 8 leeBorm amples 
! Born, Appt. Rk. Born. Appt. R'k. Born. Appt. R’k. 
’ George B. pare .1873 1890 1929||Henry W. Schull. 75 1895 1934||E. S. Hartshorn.. .1874 1901 1935 
_ C.D. Roberts... .1873 1893 1929|/Aug. W. Robins. ..1882 1903 1934||Dan’l Van Voorhis.1878 
: GB. Pillsbury. 1876 1896 1930||James KE. Chaney..1885 1904 1934||Walter S. Grant...1878 
; Manus MeCloskey1874 1894 1930]|Chas. M. Bundell.1875.1895 1934//Aug’t’s B. Warfleld1878 
Joseph P. Tracy. .4874 1892 1931||Edw. M. Shinkle. .1878 1897 1934)|Ben Lear........ 879 
\ Thos. hug Darrah..1873 1891 1931]|Chas. D. Herron...1877 1895 1934//Geo. R. peeling. ise7 
Perry L. Miles... .1873 1895 1932||Percy P. Bishop...1877 1898 1934||Henry C. Pratt. ..1882 
Lou Mi. Nuttman1874 Dana T. Merrill...1876 1898 1934||Geraid C. Brant. . 1880 
B. Ferguson. ..1875 1 A. Woodruff.. ..1877 1895 1935||Delos C. Emmons.1888 
E. H. sup Brey s-2 78 1895 1935||/Lorenzo D. Gasser.1876 
3|/|Robert C. Foy....1876 1895 1935)|/Max C. Tyler... .1880 
Arthur S. Gonkiin '1872 1893 1935||Richard H. Jordan.1877 
M. A. W. Shockley 1874 1900 1935||George H. Brett... .1886 
C.F. Hump’y,Jr..1876 1898 1935||Barton K. Yount..1884 
Frank W. Rowell. .1880 1898 1935||Gsorge P. Tyner. .1876 
Clement A. Trott..1877 1895 1935||William H. Wilson1877 
Al Lawr. Halstead. ..1875 1895 1935||R° McC. Beck, Jr. 1879 
-R. O. Van Horn.. .1876 1898 1933/|D. K. Major, Jr...1876 1895 1935||Walter Krueger. ..1881 
GaN Beni 1h NS Bsa alien Ps TTS 1) ES we ha RGD 
Jo e" Se! alter C. Sweeney eorge C. Marshall 
- John W. Gulick...1874 1901 1934||Frank C. Burnett.1876 1901 1935 = erp 
_ Harry E. Knight..1876 1898 1934||Henry H. Arnold,.1886 1903 1935 


By *Detailed Chairman Adviso 

ry Board, Inland Waterways Corporati 

: cerncioe seneal. ice ite isa aoe Cc issi a “ Die eae ef 
fe Deta as presiden ssissipp: iver Commission, with the title brigadier al eers 
apa iene, pay and allowances of a brigadier general while so serving, from June fs, roa Sec. ° Swarr: 


et 
Lo 2) 


: 

: E g. Abernethy. . 
 Aitred T. Smith’: "18 
2 Creo H'OOx?: 
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oon Re neney AG 


REAR ADMIRALS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
(Official list, as of Novamber 19, 9136.) 


Born.(Ap'd.|Rank. Born.| Ap'd.{Rank Born.) Ap'd. Rank 


J.W.Greenslade |1880 |1895 |1932 |/John Downes.. .}1 
H. B. Lackey.. }1876 |1895 |1932 |/G. J. Meyers.. Hi8se 
Cyrus W. Cole. |1876 |1895 |1932 ||. J. Marquart |1880 
Cc. E. Courtney |1877 |1895 |1932 ||G. J. Roweliff. .|1881 
A. E. Watson... |1878 |1895 |1932 ||J. C. Townsend| 1881 
H. L, Brinser. | |1876 |1895 |1932 ||Wilson Brown. |1882 
A. W. Johnson. |1876 |1895 |1933 |/W. S. Anderson|1881 
F. J. Horne. .. {1880 |1895 {1933 |S. 'M. Robinson|1882 
C. P. Snyder. | |1879 1933 ||R. S. Holmes. .|1882 
; J.B: De efrees. 18765 1896 /1933 |/C. A. Blakely. ‘11870 
a Sinclair Gannon |18/7 [1806 [loss || REAR ADMIRALS (STAFF) 
1g he 1. Wainwright 1878 1896 |1933 MEDICAL CORPS — 
. R, C. 8. Freem: 1896 {1933 ||J. B. Dennis. . ./1874 ,1898 
ae CR, Ta 1st 1g97 [1933 |W. At Garton [i878 |1eo8 
ry Re § arton .|18 
Sees Vie HR eae Eames (He ia (ore eee Ha 
Ww. T. 1930 |[A Andrews... [1879 |18e7 [1934 ||. | SUPPLY CORPS _ 
T. 1930 |[M. H. Simons. |1879 |1897 |1934 ||C. J. Peoples. ./1876 Et 
BEBE 1930 ||Ivan E. Bass. . |1877 |1897 |1934 ||David Potter. .|1874 a 
a3 a ge I eR pee Sta a 1808 
a7 .P. eld, 4 
1981 ||W. N. Vernow! |1878 |1897 |1934 || SONS) RUCTION CORPS 
1931 ||George F. Neal |1879 |1897 |1934 ||W- P- Robert. .|1873 11896 {1936 
1931 ||W. H. Allen... |1878 |1897 |1934 || CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


1931 }|J.O. Richardson |1878 11898 11934 IR. &. Bakenhus|1873 (1901/1982 4 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


Z ‘Jefferson pert Falkner Soldiers Home, Mountain , North Carolina Soldiers H. Ral lina. 

oe, CC ane 2 Oklahoma Confederate Hoe Ardmore, Oxia 

/ ederate Home, Little Rock, Arkansas. | Confederate Soldiers Home, Colum) 8. 
ae seams (not listed Confederate), Yountville, Gontederste Soldiers Home, Hermitages ‘Tenn 

Con pacpate Soldiers Home of Georgia, la Ga. RE lee Cann » Soldiers Home Richa. vi 
entucky Confederate Home, Pewee Valley, Ky.| There were, in 14 southern States, in Feb. 

‘Soldiers Home of Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana. | about 9,531 Confederate veterans and 39,6 

3 hie eB er cogntecterate Soldiers Home, Pikes- | of veterans on the pension rolls at an annu: 

ens " early $14, re ¥ 
oe Home of Missouri, Higginsville, Missouri. bes fy eee ngs qlao aed oad ws bine 


al 


+ 


— 
eo = 


' the authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
/ fs log ort iy: 


service. 
examination in the subjects of Algebra. Geometry, 


o 


_ UNITED STATES 
_. Under an Act of Congress approved June 7, 1935, 
Cadets 


Cadets, appointed in number and from source 
as follows: Y 


6 from each State at Large.................. 288 
3 from each congressional district... 2.12.1): 1305 
from each Territory (Hawaii and Alaska) 6 
5 from the District of Columbia. ............ 5 
3 from Natives of Puerto Rico.............: 3 
1 from Panama Canal Zone................. 1 
172 from the United States at Large*... 1... £72 

180 from among the enlisted men of the Regular 

Army and of the National Guard, in num- 

a ber as nearly equal as practicable. ....... 
vg UT eee Sy ee Ser re ee Se 1960 


*Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Vice President; 40 are selected from among 
the honor graduates of those educational institutions 
designated as “honor military schools’; and 40 are 
chosen from among the sons of veterans who were 
killed in action or died prior to July 2, 1921, of 
wounds received or disease contracted in line of 
duty during the World War. 
? Candidates are eligible for admission from the day 

they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or from 
the National Guard) until the day they become 22 
_ years of age, on which latter day they are not eligible. 

Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
may be designated one year in advance of admission. 
For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 

5 three candidates may be nominated, a 
principal, a first alternate, and a second alternate. 
The selection of these candidates is left entirely with 
the Senator or Representative who has the vacancy 
at his disposal. ———s 

Each’ candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination and none is accepted who has any defect 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
In addition. each candidate must pass an 


English Grammar, Composition and Literature, and 


W. =«O«C-. 


£5 i Blaser pple aces Be 
—Military Academy; National Guard. 93. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD, AS OF JUNE 30, 1936. 
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: MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT, N. Y. 
(Opened July 4. 1802. with 10 cadets present: West Point has been a military post since Jan, 20,1778.) } 


History. However. graduates of accredited high . 
schools and students at accredited universities and 
colleges of recognized standing may submit educa- 
tional certificates which will be considered by the 
Academic Board, and if satisfactory may be pocented 
in lieu of the regular mental examination, igh 
School certificates must be validated by actual ex-— 
aminations in algebra, geometry and English, ; 
The course of study Is four years, during which time — 
the cadets are under strict military discipline. © The © 
Summers are spent in camp. Academic work begins — 
in September of each year and ends the following 
June. Cadets of the first, second and third ciasses 
not undergoing examinations are allowed short — 
leaves of absence at Christmas, and those who have — 
successfully completed the third class course are 
allowed leaves of absence from about the middle of 
June to August 28. The course is largely mathe — 
matical and professional. The subjects taught are — 
Physics, Mathematics, English, French, Spanish, 
Drawing, Drill Regulations of all arms of the service, _ 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, — 
Electricity, History, International, Constitutional an 
Military Law, Civil and Military Engineering, Art — 
and Science of War, Economics and Gavernment, and ; 
Ordnance and Gunnery. = 
The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of rations, at 80 cents per day. The total 
is $1,072, which with his initial deposit of $300 to 
cover uniforms, is considered enough to meet actual 
needs. On graduation, cadets, except Filipino and 
foreign, are commissioned second lieutenants in the — 


U._S. Army. . Va ae 
Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs _ 


Detailed information is contained in an illustrated — 
pamphlet, a copy of which will be furnished without — 
cost, upon application to the Adjutant General, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. F di 


State. C. 


Massachusetts. | 111... 
New Hampshire 
— Rh Island 


Total 2nd Corps Area. 
ict of Columbia... 
land 


1,939] 28 


17,168! 18,492 


N uard located at Boston Airport; Miller Field, 
Alrbort, Paschal eae Field, Dundalk, Md.; Sky Harbor A 
Fie 


4 , Pas! 
eld, ea: Ala.; Wayne County 
1 Airport, St. Paul, Minn.; 
eaten ee Pears lis 
Conn.; Newark, N. 


’ 


Lambe 
ae} 


mbert-St. Louis any tn ort, 
De ani wield, Denver, Colo.; Little Rock, 


Miebigan. waa de oes + ies 
isconsin 


South Dakota......._: 
Total 7th Corps Area. 


Total 9th Corps Area. 
Territory of Hawaii... . 
Grand Total 


| ReNe: ENG 


_ 
oo 


vee 15,528) r 
Staten Island, N. 
Poatige alethoet 

ilus, Mich.; Municipa! port, : 
Foot Ads Robertson, Mo.: Houston, “Pex: 4 
Calif.; Felts pete basi ee 


‘ * 


ark, 


NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD ve of October, 1936.) é ‘ bak 
Commander in Chief, the -Governor; Adjutant City. Col. Clarence H. Higginson; Ist Battalion is 


at 171 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 
General, Brig. Gen. Walter G. Robinson; Asst. Adj. A a Col. 
Gen., Executive Officer, Col. Ames T. Brown, Asst. 108th el nee 37 Potter es Buffalo. 


1 
‘Adj, Gen., U.S. P. and D. O., Col. William A. Taylor, | gsatn “meld Artillery, 29 We. Kingsbridge Road, 
ag.¢ Capitol Building, ‘Albany; State Arsenalis at N. Y, City. Col, Paul Loes 

64th St. and 2nd Ave., Brooklyn. Commander of the | 244th Coast Artillery, 125 W. Tath St. Ne. Ye City. 
New York National Guard, Major Gen. William N. Col. Mills Mill 


' Haskell, office 80 Centre St., New York City. ae Re 7 Coast artillery, 3 357 Summer Ave., Brooklyn. 

igade, 120 Ww. ihe St., ‘ol. Bryer 

= ane Arye ao evilliam Ottm. cree ae sete Tae “120 W. 62d St., N.Y. City. 
1. (e) war auch: 2 

i! ea Raaee ree Bt Albany... Co 102d Medical Regiment, 56 W. 66th St., N. Y. City. ' 

54th Infantry Brigade, 65 Court Street, Buffalo. eae a ee poe Battalion poe 

; Be ee ons ce: 5. Sanuipeen. quarters at- Brooklyn, Hospital Battalion Head- 


87th Infantry Brigade, 104 Hast 34th Street, New quarters at Albany, 1 Ambulance Company at 


“York City. Brig. Gen. Walter A. Delamater. Syracuse and 1 at Ticonderoga, 1 Collecting 
_ 93d Infantry Brigade, 68 Lexington Ave., N. Y./ Company at Rochester, and 1 at White Plains, 
‘City. Brig. Gen. Charles G. Blakeslee. 1 Hospital Company at Brooklyn, 1 at Corning, 
52d Field Artillery Brigade, 171 Clermont Ave., and 1 at Albany; Service Co. at ‘White Plains. 
__ Brooklyn. Brig. Gen. W. F. Schohl. 10th Infantry, 198 Washington Ave., Albany. Col. 
_ 5ist Cavalry Brigade, 1339 Madison Ave., N. Y. Willard H.'Donner. Companies also at Catskill, 
_ City. Brig. Gen. Nathaniel H. Egleston. Hudson, Oneonta, Walton, Binghampton, Oneida, 
«Bist Brigade Headquarters Trvop, Staten Island. Utiea, Mohawk and Rome. 
: oie Dinision Special Troops, 216 Ft. Washington | 14th Infantry, 1402 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn. Col. 
q . City. Major John C. Mansfield. William R. Jack son. 1 Company at Flushing. 
‘o7tn oD ivisian Headquarters Company, 216 Ft ist Infantry, eee . 24th St., N. ¥. City. Cor 
. Was hinet on Ave., N. Y. OM George T. Terr 
27th Signal Com ay ‘Yonker 105th Infantry, Troy. Col. Bernard W. Kearney. 
102d Gragzate ompany,. 216 Ft. Washington Ave., Companies also at Cohoes, Schenectady,. Hoosick 
SN. ¥. Clty. Falls, Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, Glen Falls, 
27th Tank ‘Gompany, 29 West Kingsbridge Road, eoranse Lake, Malone, Amsterdam and Glovers- 
penn. s y. ville. 
_ 27th Military Police. Yonkers, 106th Infantr), 1522 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
i eS Quartermaster tne oe 355 Marcy Ave., Brook- Col. Frank C. Vincent. 
} Col. Foster G. Zel. 107th Infantry, 643 Park Ave., N. Y. City. Col. 
arth ‘Division, oe Ntiiler Field, S. I. Major Ralph C. Tobin. 
Laurence G. Brower 108th infantry, Syracuse. Col. Samuel H. DsweEd 


- ket Signal Battalion, 104 E. 34th St.. N.Y. City. Companies also at Rochester, Geneva, Oswe; 
at cee renoed. Gorman; Co. B., 801 Dean St., Metta Ogdensburg, Auburn, Hornell, Eh 

, an atertown. 
103d” neers, 216 ce Washington Ave., N. Y.| 165th Infantry, 68 Lexington Ave, N. ¥. City. 
y. Col. Fredk. E, Humphreys. Col. Alexander E. Anderson. 
~ 10Ist Cavalry, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. Col. | 174th tig ce 172 Connecticut St., Buffalo. Col. 
James R. Howlett; with one squadron at 1339 rpg Robertson. Companies also at James- 


__ Madison Ave., N. Y. City. town, Olean, Tonawanda and Pe Falls. ~ 
121st Cavalry, 145 Satta Road, Rochester. Lieut. | 369th Infantry, 30 W. 143d" St., N. Y. City. Col. | 
Col. Charles N. Mor; John G. Grimley. 


104th Field Artillery, #92-10-172nd St., Jamaica. | 156th Field Artliiery, Newburgh, Otto Thiede. 
= . Gol. Redmond F. Kernan. Battery A, Syra- pass also at Middletown, Peekskill, Kingston, 
, mee B and C, Binghampton pee err oer and Mount Vernon. 
San ‘Field Artillery, 1122 Franklin Ave., N. Y. Strength—20,303 officers and men. 


’ NEW YORK NAVAL MILITIA (as of October, 1935.) 


; Ee imaniter in Chief, the Governor; Adjutant Ninth Batialion, headquarters 184 Connecticut 
Reeral, Brig. Gen. Walter G. Robinson, office at | St., Buffalo. 


Capitol Building, Albany. Pe eats hae staph arts Ist ene 
’ ae Admiral Frank R. Lackey, Commanding rooklyn, wit ty) at 
N. pee nen ilitia, Headquarters 80 Centre St., Co. B at Brooklyn, Co. C at Rochester, ‘ind Ca, as 
ww Yor: y. 
Se There are also the ee separate divisions 
, co vor pation, U- 8. 8. Illinois, foot of W. 136th St., | which are attached to H eadquarters. Naval Militia: 


‘Secona Battation, st Av. and 52dSt.,Brooklyn,N.¥. | gzth leet, Division, ‘Dunkirk; igh Se iu 


Third Battation, Headquarters $08 Main St. ‘East, 31st Fleet Division, New Roobells, N. 2nd 


"Rochester, N, ¥. oe Division, Ossining, N. Y¥.; 33rd Flee bi ‘ 
Fourth een, foot of 25th St., Whitestone S. S. BRIA RCLIFF. Pier 7, "ord Fleet Bivision, 
tL Benes, 2 he's N .¥. Total Strength, 1,955 officers and men. 


wet \ - U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE. 
afores areas and department air officers are as | Presidio of San wenasee: Philippine—Manila, P. L.; 
low: Hawaiian—Ft. Shaf ‘'T. H.; Panama Canal— 


ae Cor g “Area Army, Base, Boston Se Quarry Heights, C. a 
overnors Islan rd— ys) ce corps procurement and planning districts . 
& Co Baltimore; FS a ety | Office | at Akron, Ohio (Pr. and Pl.): Battimore, Md. ate 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Fifth—F Hayes, Columbus, | Buffalo, N. Y. (Pr. and Pl.); Chicago, Il. er Seve: 
Ohio; Sixth—vU. * Post Ottice Bldg., Chicago: land, Ohio (Pr. and Pl.); Detroit, vee Los 
eventh—Federal Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; Eighth— | Angeles, Calif. (Pl.); New York, N. Y. (Pr. ‘andl; 
4 ‘t. Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex.; Ninth— | Santa Monica, Calif. (Pr.); Seattle, Wash. er 

a 


SIS E Mere ein pra tis, sigiats ct ee East Boston | Municipal Airport...........Salt Lake City, ‘Utah % 


Leeann cai itis siesargie > s ajche 0: Louisville | Municipal Airport................. 
: Grand-Prairie, Tex. | Oklahoma City Air Terminal... Oklahoma City 
Td AS, sie nee te ney Id. . 2 Kansas pie ae 
Mister tetcirs.s, citi scone ego, Cal B : 
REPEEMNE cat michele Sioa oe cc Cincinnati aa aa ash. 7 


r depots are at Fairfield, Hawaii, Middletown, 
hae Philippines, Rockwell, San Antonio, Scott 


“Special air service schools are as follows— 
_ Advanced Flying School, Kelly Field, Texas. 


vs ° “ “yj? y . - 
Armies of the World; Military and Naval Expenditures. 937 
MILITARY FORCES OF NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 
(Corrected from latest authentic available official information.) *Estimte. 
re Organized Forces. | Per | | Organized Forces. Per 
Nation. | ive. |r Sep. Alr we ‘j Nation.| sf) «Sep. Ain Teer 
etive. | Trained.| Force | Total. | Pop. || Active. | Trained | Force | Total. | Po 
Reserve.| (if any). : / ii | Reserve'. (if any). ss 
F : | Was aagsivnal ial i) _ hore 3 
; Arg’tine.| 30,713) 448,383/Incl. in| ||Greece..! 85,875, 495,042) 2,533] 583,450] 9.4 
a | Army..) 479,096] 3.93)Guata’a.) 4'475) —-9'200/Inel’ in| ste a 
é Austria.) 32,700 211,000), =... ..s | 243,700, 3.6 | | | Army..| 13,675, .62 
Belgium) 89,224) 495,050Inel. in| a] Haiti...| 2,470|° 551\None 3,021). 11 
: | Army. .| 584,274 7.22\\Hondu’s! 1,507,None |None 1,50 16 
Bolivia. . 5,000; 54,490/Inel. in) | | Hung’y 35,044) 600,000)... ..... | 635,04 3 
A _.| Army..| 54,490) 1.79) Italy... ./1,111,593/5,214'368) 201,326/6,527,287/14 65 
- Brazil... 93,892 pig iad or es in) sh .851 88 eran R008 ae Tay tes Army/2,175,000) 2.3 
| Vian 8 : via 21,403, 190,000)In Army}. 211,403/11.12 
Br. Em .| 0,291) 632,053) 46,593 1,068,937) 0.25 Lith’ia 20,235) — 20,000\In ‘Army! 40,235) .0162 
Austr'l 1,677, 35,001 197, 37,874, 0.50 |Mexico 56,298) ‘ 28,018|In Army! 84/316) 0.48 
Canada 3,528 52,012 692) 56,232) 0.50)'NethI'ds| 29,500) 330,000)... ..... | 359,500) 4.64 
G. B tn) 6,454 278,847 44,704 530, 1.10)\Nic’gua 2,409 487|None 2,896)  .36 
India..| 170,623) 113,048'...... 283,671 0.08) Norway 15,100} 315,000)........ 330,100)11.71 
J ‘i FS 496 8, B10)... .. 15,415 0.51 |/Parag’y 5,000| 43,509/Inel. in) 
N.Z d.| 524 9,210) (232) 9,734, 0.60) j | Army. . 48,509) 5,39 
“38. Afr a 989 135,017, (514) 136,006 1.60 Peru. ...! 9,951 20,000/Inel. in} 
Z Bul Tia.| 23,000) ....... SL sy gay | 83,000) 0.55 . | Army..| 29,951) _.48 
; Chile... 29,435, 177,435, 1,634) 208,504 4.72) Poland... 266,015)1,421,579 In Army|2,048,852| 6.11 
China... -/1,750,200/None |_ (685) (1,750,200) 3.7 | Portugal) 71,846) 430,529\In Army| 502,3 7.73 
Cc lomb../ 12,000) 40,000 Poel. in) 6 ooo! PY ee ha jee aan Le as ~ Army te Cea 1 
tx | ae rmy : ne ussia. ./1,185, .59 M.\In Army]15.77 M.) 9. 
- C. Rica; 574None None 574, .11)Salvador, 3,370; 655|Inel. in| 
Cuba. ..} +810 6,546Im Army 15,356) 0.38 | | | Army. .| | 26 
Cz'h'la..| 176,500 1,711,000 In Army 1,887,50011.5 Spain...) 203,033/2,095,000 5,781|2,303,814, 9.66 
> Denm’'k.) 8,100| 65,700 1,100, 74,900) 2.10 Sweden.| 34,179) 838,000) 4,7 876,879)14.36 
_—Dom. R.) 2,179 None None 2,179) £15 Switz'ld | 494) 600,000)........ 600,494/14. 75 
_“ Eeu'dor.| 4,868 25,000 Incl. in |Turkey.| 133,000) 532,800)........ 665,800) 4.87 
3S | | | Army..| 29,868) 1.17) Uruguay) 6,629) 9,300)Incl. in 
4 Estonia.| 11,122) 34,774In Army, 45,899) _04| . | Army..| 15,929) .74 
. Finland.|; 30,336 100,000In Army 130,336 .036)Venez’a., 6,000) 3,000|/Incl. in 
France..| 600,5055,500,000 34,352 6,134,85714. 62 | i | Army. . 9,000! .27 
on Germ’y.| 426,8001,850,000 Un- | | ||Yugosl’a, 141,836)1,554,793)........ 1,696,629:11.86 
| { | known 2,276,800)'3.44/U.S....| 137,960] 300,104|... >... . 438,064) 0.35 


E Under Russia the trained reserve and total organized force is given in millions and deeimal parts. 

a . UNITED STATES MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 

F Year. (| Year. 

_  . (Fise.)| War Dept. War Dept. | Navy Dept. || (Fisc.)| War Dept. | Navy Dept. 

4 ars. ars. Dollars Dolars. ollars. 

) Dol Doll 

‘a 1810.. 2,294,324 118,619,520} _82,618,034|/1921. ./1,101,615,013! 650,373,836 
~ 1820. . 2,630,392 115,035,411| 102,855,102/|1922..| 454,730,718] 476,775,194 
ae 1830. . 4,767,129 122,175,074] 117,550,308//1923. 392,733,635] 333,201,362 
‘, 1840... 7,097,070 117,946,692) '110,474,264//1924. 348,629,779| 332,249,137 
>» _1850-.. .400,239 122,576,465 ,128,469|/1925. 361,887,889] 346,142,001 
‘i 1860. . 16,409,767 137,746,524! 118,037,097||1926. 355,072,226] 312,743,410 
g 1861. . 22,981,150 161,067,462} 115,546,011/|1927 360,808,777| 318,909,096 
” 1862..| 394,368,407 155,911,706) 129,173,717||1928. 390,540,803] 331,335,492 
~ 1863..| 599,298,601 160,129,888] 113,937,644||1929. 416,901,546] 364,561,544 
c 1864..| 690,791,843 148,801,425} 135,591,956/|1930. 453,524,973| 374,165,639 
, 1865. .|1,031,323,361 : 160,137,353] 133,262,862||1931..| 478,418,974 EE 
‘4 1870. . 57,655,676| 21,780, 1914. 73,270,486| 139,682,186||1932..| 468,226,845) 357,820,860 
. 1880.. 116,916 13,536,985) |1915. 72,715,421} 141,835,654)/ 1933. 438,093,747| 349,561,924 
A 1890. . 4,582,838] 22,006, 1916. 164,546,867} 153,853,567)| 1934 287,697,260) 274,388,386 
— 4899.. 841,254) 63,942,104/|1917..| 358,158, 632,757) | 1935. 269,433,582| 321,110,530 
ne 1900. .| 134,774,768} 55,953,078}/1918. . |4,850.687, 187) 1,278.840.487|/1936..| 445,900,068} 391,424,149 
5 1901. . ,615,697|  60,506,978]/1919. . |8,995.880.266/2.002.310,785 

o 1902..| 112.272,216) 67,803,128 |1920: : 1,610,587,381] 736.021,456 

a” Up to 1842 the fiscal year ended Dec. 31; on and after 1844 it ended June 30. 

> ; - 

‘ ARMY TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 

Bee jar Army—Throughout the year all units; ducted at Regular Army garrisons, the officers of a 
of tne ‘Regular Army receive peace-time training at | regiment, or other appropriate unit, being trained 
o their home stations or in summer training camps. | together for a period of fourteen days. 

—- National Guard—The National Guard is trained Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—Young men 


ard viding 
‘and 


zati 
forty-eight times each year an 
Berrbs ar lar Aloe dais ead Yours 0 
at le: e y 
The assemblies for drill and pony oe (technically 
pow 4 Sener Seals) are carried on at the home 
station 0 organi att a. . 
n days’ field training is carried on during 
Batre months at camps or localities especially 
mae for this purpose. 
Officers’ Reserve Corps—Active duty training for 
officers of the Organized Reserves is usually con- 


attending certain schools and colleges receive mili- 
training their academic courses. 

This training is divided into a basic course and 
an advanced course. The basic course normally is 
given during the freshman and sophomore years. 
The advanced course normally is given during the 
junior and senior years. Depending on the require- 
ments of the institution, all students may be required 
to take,. or may elect, the basic course. O a 
limited and selected number can be admitted to the 
advanced course. Students admitted to the - 
vanced R.O.T.C. are given six weeks’ training at a 
summer training camp. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps—Duri 


C iring | 
the summer there are established throughout the 


United States camps for the training of the yout 
of the a Pare Bet bapvoee se ages v7 
seventeen an enty-nine a cam 

pA igute§ receive the rudiments of it train- 
ng, a course of physical development and instruc- 


ing, 
tion in citizenship. 
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United States—Pension Statistics. 


 ————— 


UNITED STATES PENSION STATISTICS. : 
(Includes pensions, compensation, disability allowance, and Emergency Officers’ retirement pay.) 


By Executive Order of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the Bureau of: Pensions, and the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were consoli- 
dated in accordance with the Act of Congress, ap- 
proved July 3, 1930, by the President. The com- 


pined organization is known as the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration under the direction of Brig. Gen. Frank T, 
Hines, formerly Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 


Year | Soldiers | Widows | Total on |TotalDisburs. 
(Fise’)| on Roll. | on Roll. |Pen. Roll.| for Pensions. 
No. 0. 0. Dollars. 
1880...) 145,410 | 105,392 | 250,802 56,689,229 
1890.. 15.654 | 122,200 | 537,91 106,093,850 
1900. 752,510 | 241,019 | 993,529 | 138,462,130 
1901, 748,649 | 249,086 | 997,735 | 138,531,483 
1902, 739,443 | 260,003 | 999,446 | 137,504,267 
1903. 729.356 | 267,189 | 996,545 | 137,759,653 
1904, 720,921 73,841 | 994,762 | 141,093,571 
1905. 717,761 | 280,680 | 998,441 | 141,142,861 
1906...| 701,483 | 284,488 | 985,971 | 139,000,288 
1907. 679,937 | 287,434 | 967,371 | 138,155,412 
1908 658,07 293,616 | 951,687 | 153,093,086 
1909 632.557 | 313.637 | 946,19. 161.973,703 
1910 602,622 | 318,461 21,083 | 159,974,056 
1911 570,456 | 321,642 | 892,098 | 157,325,160 
1912 538,362 | 321,932 | 860,294 | 152,986,433 
1913 503,633 | 316,567 0,2 174,171,660 
1914, 470,623 | 314,616 | 785,239 | 172,417,546 
1915. 437,723 | 310,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266 
1916. 403,372 .200 | 709,572 | 159,155,089 
1917, 370.147 | 302.964 | 673.111 | 160,895,053 


now Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
Year | Soldiers | Widows | Total on | TotalDisburs 
(Fise’])| on Roll. | on Roll. |Pen. Roll.| for Pensions. 
0. No, No. Dollars. 
341,632 | 307,865 | 649,497] 180,176,694 
338,216 | 335,616 | 673,832 | 233,460,635 
419,627 | 349,916 | 769,543 | 316,418,029 
422,691 | 345,881 | 768,572 025,874 
430,942 1,43 772,379 | 377,158,125 
436,776 | 341.404 | 778,180 | 388,606,769 
427,15. 335,394 | 762,547 | 345,489,769 
456,530 | 333,609 | 790,139.) 346,748,069 
472,623 | 334,465 | 807,088 | 372,281,487 
489,805 | 326,575 | 816,380 | 403,629,677 
516,566 | 317,798 | 834,364 | 410,765,338 
525,961 6, 831,964 | 418,820,440 
542,61 298,22 840,833 | 418,432,808 
790,782 | 289.205 |1,079,987 | 488,388,942 
994,351 | 283,695 |1,278,046 | 545,776,761 
997,918 | 272,749 |1,270,667 , 59,342 
581,225 | 257,63 838,855 | 321,376,786 
585,955 | 252,982 | 838,937 | 374,407,169 
600,562 | 251,470 | 852,032 | 398,992,478 


Figures for widows on roll represent the number of deceased veterans. 
PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL, JUNE 30, 1936 (1935 FIGURES IN PARENTHESES.) 


Civil War—Soldiers and Nurses, 9,664 (13,273); 
widows, etc., 87,543 (100,290). 

War with Spain—Soldiers and Nurses, 179,169 
(164,502); widows, etc., 48,872 (39,045). 

Indian Wars—Soldiers, 3,513 (3,899); 
ete., 4,648 (4,745). War with Mexico—Widows, 
etc., 247 (294). War of 1812—Widows, etc., 2 (4). 
Regular Establishment (Peace Time)—Soldiers, 
31,192 (32,124); widows, ete., 7,505 (7,240). 

World War—Soldiers, service connected,337,767 


widows, 


's, (836,876); non-service connected, 37,446 (33,604); 


Emergency Officers receiving Retirement Pay, 1, 
(1,677); widows, etc., service connected, 99, 
(99,394); non-service connected, 2,994 (1,970). 

Pensioners by Classes—Soldiers 600,562 (585,955) ; 
widows, etc., 251,470 (252,982). a 

Pensions paid during fiscal year 1936—Civil War, 
$55,636,809; War with Spain, $108,584,105; World 
War, $221,156,045; all other, $13,615,519. 

The total number of ex-service men admitted to 
hospitals to June 30, 1936, was 866,386. 

On June 30, 1936, there were 80 facilities under 
direet control of the Veterans’ Administration for 
hospitalization and domiciliary care of veterans and, 
in addition to these, 30 hospitals of other Govern- 
mental Agencies, and 79 Civil and State Institutions 
-were being utilized by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The total number of veterans remaining in all 
facilities and hospitals on June 30, 1936, was 41,542 
under hospital care, and 9,586 under domiciliary 
care. | - 

On June 30, 1936, service and ex-service men and 
Women were carrying 593,064 Government Life 
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Insurance policies aggregating $2,590,482,279; Ad- 
justed Compensation benefits had been extended to 
4,058,058 veterans or dependents of deceased veter- 
ans of the World War amounting to $3,744,480,- 
308.74, and of this number and amount 3,757,259 
veterans received Adjusted Service Certificates 
amounting to $3,692,167,014. 

The total disbursements made by the Veterans’ 
Administration to June 30, 1936, exclusive of amounts 
disbursed under the Civil Service and Canal Zone 
Retirement Acts, amounted to $21,236,117,174.14, 
and of these disbursements, $1,075,122,062.27 was 
from insurance premiums and trust funds. 

The largest items are: Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates, $3,435,970,506.40, which amount represents 
total payments to veterans and beneficiaries on 
Adjusted Service Certificates including loans in the 
amount of $1,441,586,796.12, but does not include 
interest in the amount of $235,213,935.13, forgiven 
as a result of settlements effected under provisions 
of Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 1936. 
Pension benefits to veterans or dependents of de- 
ceased veterans of all Wars including Peace Time 
soldiers from 1790 to June 30, 1936, $12,487,143,- 
922.51; military and naval insurance (Term), $1,918,- 
432,665.48, and vocational training $644,902,646.80. 
Office of Frank T. Hines, the Administrator: 
Executive Assistant, Adelbert _D. Hiller; Solicitor, 
James T. Brady; Assistant in Charge of medical and 
domiciliary care, construction and supplies, Colonel 
George E. Ijams; Assistant in charge of pensions, 
Major Omer W. Clark; Assistant in charge of finance 
and insurance, Harold W. Breining. 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. 


In the War of the Revolution 3,000 marines were 
on American ships. These marines were distributed 
among the ships in detachments ranging in size 
from a sergeant’s guard of 12 or 15 men up to 60 
men with 2 commissioned officers. 

At the conctusion of the Revolutionary War the 
Navy, and with it the Marine Corps was disbanded. 
In 1798, as a result of the hostile actions of French 
ships against American merchant vessels and the 
impressment of American sailors by the French, the 
Navy Department was formally organized and a 
Secretary of the Navy was i eaeryen Previously 
naval activities had come under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of War. A few months later, in the 
Same year, a law was passed authorizing a per- 
manent Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps is under a Major General Com- 
mandant, who receives. orders from the Secretary of 
the Navy. The Corps has its headquarters at 
Washington, in the Navy Building. 

The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
quarters at San Francisco, Calif. under a com- 
manding general of the Department of the Pacific, 
who supervises the administration of marines on the 
west coast, Hawaii and the Far East. 

The plan of organization of the marines includes a 
Fleet_Marine Force, located at Quantico, Va., and 
San Diego, Cal. 


The two recruit depots of the corps are located at 
Parris Island, S. C., and San Diego, Calif.; recruits 
from the eastern part of the U. S. receive their train- 
ing at the former, while those from west of Rocky 
Mountains receive their initial training at the latter 
station. , 

The Marine Corps supplies a small but hly 
trained body of land auxiliaries to the Navy which 
include infantry, light and heavy artillery, machine 
guns und troops, land signal troops, land engineers, 
and aviators Sle ed with iand planes, together with 
all other land ging units which would be necessary 
to enable the Navy to carry out its mission in war. 

In addition to supplying the land forces pees 
to the successful operation of the Navy in war, whic! 
is Known as the oe mission of the Marine 
Corps, each capital ship of'the Navy also carries a 
detachment of marines as a part of its permanent 
ship’s company. 

In times of peace the Marine Corps is charged with 
the duty of protecting American life and property in 
foreign countries in case of disorder. the Marine 
Corps usually is assigned this duty as it is specific- 
ally organized and trained for landings and shone 
eee Marines may be landed on foreign soil 


ithout a declaration of war, and without the impli- 


cation of a state of hostilites between the countries 
involved, 
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TROOPS ENCACED IN UNITED STATES WARS. 
(Prepared by Adjutant-General’s Office, U. S. Army.) 


r DaTEs. TROOPS ENGAGED, 
WAR. Active Hos- Regu- Volun- ‘Total 
From— To— tilities Ceased.} lars, teers. Drafted. rout 
Revolutionary War..} April19, 1775|Jan. % 1784/aApril 19, 1783 b 
War of 1812...... quune AS: 1812|Peb. 17, 1815) Jan. 8, 1815] 56,653] 471,622]. 222227: 
ewe ea -/@Apnit 25, 1846 May 30, 1848 sept. 14) 1847] 43/300 #3 397 ee See Ret 
D s§ ug pril Y, 1865 te 215] 1,93) 9 
War with eer. .| April21, 1898/April11, 1899} Aug. 13, 1898 7,329} "223 3 3358 . ne = es 25 
World War........ April 6, 1917lJuly 2, 1921) Noy. 1a, 1918 5a" 773 728,234 2,783,094124,057, ‘101 - 
EN OTS SA 2,183 
a@ Proclamation of Congress read to Army at 12 As to the number of Confederate troops in the 


re) alogk noon on April 19, 1783. 6 Estimates on total | Civil War, W oodrow Wilson, in his “His 

troops run from 250,000 to 395,858. Greatest | American People,’ put the total at 00 DOO. Ee 
Strength of Continental Army was apout 35,000 | H. Hart, of Hampden-Sydney College, fixed Confed- 
in November, 1778. ¢ Evidently represents enlist- | erate total between 700,000 and 800 000. 

ments and not individual soldiers, hence is consid- As to the losses in the American Revolution, Maj. 
erably in excess of actual number of troops employed. | Gen. James F. McKinley, Adj. Gen. of the Army, 
d Hostilities began on this date. The Act of Congress Says,.under date of March 28, 1935: 

approved May 13, 1846, declared the existence of a “Available statistics, compiled from records on 
State of war. e Capture of the City of Mexico. | file in the State and War Departments and from 
f Date oi Gen. Lee’s surrender. g Of this number | authoritative historical documents, show that at 
me LU were peteally ere the Ba gi aera! se ,607 | least ae Ageroan Soldiers were. killed and ap- 
servi as su utes. rmy only. does not in-| proximately 0 others were wounded, n - 
clude Marines who served with the Army in France. | tally, during the war.’ be 


UNION AND CONFEDERATE LOSSES IN CHIEF BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
(«Compiled from the official records by Mareus J. Wright, U. 8. War Department.) 


; ; Union. Confederates, 
Date. Battle. ae W’'d'd. |Miss. |Total. Killed. | W'a'd. Miss. ; Total. 
Si 1 5 ‘Bull Run, Va........ 481| 1,011 |1,216 2.708 387 ae 582 981 
Feb. 12-16, ae Let Same a Fort Donelson, ae aes 500) 2°108 224| 2,832) 2,000° 8.14 ean ibib38 
April 6-7, 1862. ........ Shiloh, Tenn........| 1,754) 8/408 |2.885]13/047] 1,723 | 8,012 9596] 10,694 
wane 27, 1862. ....... << \Gaines’ Mill, Va..... 894/ 3,107 |2,836| 6,837 8,751: oi. S eee 
June29,30-July 1, ee .. Malvern Hill, Wes sc 724) 4,245 {3,067] 8,036 8,602 875| 9,477 
June 25-July i, 1862... ..'Seven Days, Va... ... 1,734] 8,062 |6,075/15,849] 3,478|16,261 '875|20,614 
SETS ee ARRON (3nd), Va.-| 1,724! 8/372 |5,958/16,054] 1/481] 7.627 89] 9°197 
Sept. 16-17, ae |Antietam, Md. . ..| 2,018} 9,549 753|12,390} 2,700) 9,024 1,800]13,524 
Dec. 13, SS a Se Fredericksburg, Md..| 1,284] 9'600 |1 ,769/12,653 595) 4,061 653 5, 309 
Dec. 31; oe 1, 1863\Stone River, Tenn.... Ta as 3/686]12'906| 1,294] 7,945 2,476|11;715 
May 1-4, 1863.......... \Chancellorsville, Va..| 1/575 594 |5,676/16,792) 1,665) 9,081 | ~ 2, "018 12 764 
Ae Ss Sa Gettysburg, Pa...... 3,155 14530 5,365/23,049} 3,903/18,735 5. "42, 28, 1» O82 
. 19-20, 1863... ...-. \Chickamauga, Ga....} 1,657| 9,756 |4,757|16,170} 2,312/14,674 ie 468] 18; 484 - 
Noy. 23-25, 1863........ {Chattanooga, ‘Penn. ..| 753] 4722 | "349] 5,824! '361| 27160 | 4°146| 6,667 
...|/ Wilderness, Va. ..| 2,246/12,137 |3,383]17,666 Reports of losses incomplete 
Spotsylvania, Va. ze 5 367 | 800/10,920 
Cold ear eon Va eo. — AS OORT Ft she gsr > So aed ae 
Petersburg, V. 821136,560) cn ate “ 
|Cedar Creek, V: 1,591] 5,665) | 320 x aay |;+8 1 oR z aS 
.|Franklin, Tenn 1,104} 2,336} 1,750 
f a4 ...|Petersburg, Va....... 326| 4,140) No: report of losses 
arch 29-Apr. 9, 1865...|Appomattox, Va 1,714{10,780 


The total deaths in the Union Army during the Civil War, according to records in the Adjutant-General’s 
office in Washington, D. C., were: 
Unton. Officers. Mer. 
Killed and died of wounds........ 6.365 103,705 
Died of disease 2,795 - eer 791 
Other deaths........... noteet SBE 


Total (all causes) .......-..---- 9,584 349. 349.944 Total! a5) Acals shoe vce awe 4,626 129,195 


| Confederate. Officers. Men, 
It is said that at the battle at Chancellorsville, He risked everything upon the suggestion of 


Killed in battle. 2,086 50,868 
Died of wounds. 1,246 20,324 
Died of disease. 58,003 


some of his own troops shot down the Confederate | Jackson, and while Stonewall marched for the 
leader Gen. Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson, | flank attack on the fields of Chancellorsville, Lee 
in the mistaken belief that he was a ‘Yankee’ | skirmished with his 10,000 soldiers in such fashion 
raider. . ete as Pipe distract attention gee Free por 
Gen. rt E. Lee split his outnumber TOOpS Ov. Josep. rown, 0 eorgia, fro: e- 
into three pices baits and Aas the largest group. under | ginning of the Civil War refused cooperation with 
Jackson, to Pattack Gen. “Fighting Joe’’ Hooker in 
a move to. crush the invading force of the Union Army. 


Tt_was su 
ut 70,000 Federal soldiers in front of 
ao her 20,000 8 at his rear and 20,000 more 


conscription acts. In Texas, Gov. Sam Houston 
was hostile to Jefferson Davis. In Arkansas a Con- 
cow brigadier general went over to the Unionist 


tres of the Unionist organizations in the South 
had large memberships. The Peace and Constitu- 
tional Roclety in Arkansas, the Peace Society, which 
covered practically all of Alabama, Georgia and 
Mississippi, and the Order of the Heroes of America. 
which spread through East Tennessee and Northern 
North Carolina. 


n a few miles, Lee agreed with Jackson ee Le 


soldiers and attack the right flank of of the 
i tetig Ay Uae Peat 1008 
ti e 0 € 
eee er’s lines, fond the 28,000 he sent with 
for the “master” stroke. 


THE RANK OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


nerai A —George Washington | 2, A86 4); William T. Sherman (July 25, 1966 
wine ‘15, 72D): Soke Go Grant July 25, ESET, yhilip H. Sheridan (March 4, 1869); John uM 
am T. man (March 4, at Ve Philip Schoheld (Feb. 8, 1895); Nelson A. Miles (June 


ryt 


. Pershin: ott. 6, 1900); Samuel B. M. Young (Aug. 8, 1903): 

ian (june aH hes (Oct. 6, 1917); 5 a ae oR' Ghattee Gan. 9, 1905; soln OG, Bated 
a May 20, 1918); Charles P. Summer: eb. 1 1906). Henry C. Corbin’ (April 15, 1906); 

feb. 23 (339); Douglas ‘MacArthur (Novatiber rthur Mac ur (Sept. 15, tard Hunter Li gett 
aty (930) $ Malin’ Craig (Oct. 2, 1935) (Out 16, 1918); ; Robert L. Bul (Ot ee 1918): 
Lieutenant General of ‘the ere — ec dgar Jadwin (retired ‘rank of 


Washington (July 3, 1798): Ulysses S. Grant (March | Lieutenant General, Act, Avice 4, eis) y. 


the Confederate Government in the execution of © 
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United States—Casualties in the World 


Be 
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CASUALTIES OF ALL BELLIGERENTS IN THE WORLD WAR. — mot ag 


(Compiled by U. S. War Department; checked up on Feb. 25, 1924; corrected, June 30, 1928.) — 


Total | | 
1 Killed and Wounded (Prisoners and Total. |. Pe 
Soe | Di ed. Casualties. | Missing. Casualties. | Cent. 
: ALLIES, Number. Number. Number. Number Number. fas, 
RUSSIA sree se iatas © pies 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 150, 76. 
PPAMOG a nce s daca Aces t's 8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 | 73. 
- British Empire......... 8.904,467 08,371 2,090,212 191,652 190,235 35. 
Tee Rae hoe 5,615,000 650,000 7,0! 0,000 2,197,000 39. 
United States...:...... 4,355,000 126,900 234,300 4,500 350,300 8. 
ICE | CaS Saale se ear gE es 800,000 300 90 3 2d smn 
PEROURIATI cele otis cis) s ore 5 750,000 335,706 120,000 80,000 535,706 71. 
PVCLDU hired, dic? C nra ere as ous 707,343 5,0) 133,148 152,958 331,106 46. 
MSGIR IMM cs ait > o's ei e/erce' oso. 267,000 13,716 44,68) 34,659 3,061 34. 
PyAGERECO. Ati. cs AGS AR Cartes 230,000 5,000 21,000 1,000 27,000 11. 
PMIOLOUP AN uichs,c.clors.<ve miss )s 100,000 7,222 13,751 12,318 33,291 SEN 
50,000 3,000 0, 7,0 0,0 40. 
’ 42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,089,709 
 Germiiny....... 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
x Pando mingary 7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 
Turkey... 2,850,000 325,000 400,000 250,000 975,000 
Bulgaria. . 1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 
E ie A Ota se. siete exciaais oe 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 
. Grand total... 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219/452 7,750,919 37,494,186 


Figures for the United States include marines serv- 
ing with the army, Separate army strength statistics 
show 4,057,101 individuals in service, of whom 

_ 2,059,629 served overseas. ‘This does not include 


Marines who served with the Army in France. 
Wounded casualties include, for the United States, 
those who died of wounds, numbering 14,500. Gas 
poisoning kilied 1,221 soldiers in hospitals. 


AMERICAN ARMY BATTLE CASUALTIES 


A. ELF. 


Army) Eni. 
Nurses| Men. 


=a ‘Nature of Casualty. Offi- 
f cers. 


Includes troons in Northern Russia and at sea. 

The casualties not included in the above table 

rere: Died of disease, .62,670; died of accident, 
4,503; drowned, 727; suicide, 965; murder.or homi- 
cide, 318; executed, 35; other causes, 228; total, 
69,446. Measles killed 2,370; poison gas, -1,399. 


Total. |cers.!Men .|Tot. 


12,375] 12,934|.... 8 
8/176,147|182,622| 4' 48 


IN WORLD WAR. . 
Grand Totals. 

Offi- , Army |} Enl. 

cers. |Nurses} Men. 


A, E. F. Gib.) | 


Offi-; Enl. ; Aggre- 


gate. 


ee ——e aaah 
82! 87! 8,690) 3'224,490| 233,184 


Marine Corps casualties were—killed in action, 
disease = 


1,450; died of wounds, 1,007; died of % = 
accidentally killed, 28; died of other causes, 18; total, 
2,807. Wounded, 7,714; total casualties, 10,521. 


United States Navy Losses at Sea in World 


War—Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died 
of wounds, 6 officers and 52 men; lost at sea, 41 officers 
and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR 1914-18 TO ARMISTICE NOV. 11, 1918. 


By Central )Against Cen-,Duration 
_ Powers. tral Powers. | of ‘War. 


28, 1914] Aug. 

1, 1914] Nov. 

3, 1914) Aug. 

. 4, 1914} April 

i Sie . 23, 1914) Aug. 
Montenegro. . . 9, 1914/Aug. 

ive ../Aug, 27, 1914)/Aug. 23, 1914}4 

Z 9, 1916} Noy. 23, 1916|3 

Pata ee 4/8... <6 Sameer May 23, 

‘San Marino...}........ ..JJune 6, 1915/3 

- Roumania,...|Aug. 16}Aug. 27, 1916}1 

Ree Stevan? © wos) seaerese Nov. 23, 191611 11 


Ye joint resolution. of Congress, approved April 
, 1917, provides ‘‘That the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial German Govy- 
ernment which has been thrust upon the United 
‘States is hereby formally declared." 
The existence of a state of war between the United 
States of America and the Imperial and Royal 
ustro-Hungarian Government was declared bd: 
joint resolution of Congress approved Dec, 7, 1917, 
ussia surrendered to Central Powers Dec. 16, 
; Roumania, May 6, 1918. 
ulgaria surrendered to the Allies Sept. 
1918; Turkey, Oct, 30, 1918; Austri 

_ Nov. 3, 1918; Germany, Nov. 11, 1918. 

4 Peace treaties—(1918) March 3, at Brest-Litovsk, 
between Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey; (1918) March 7, between Ger- 

any and Finland; (1919) June 28, at Versailles, 
between Germany and Allies; (1919) Sept. 10, at 

_ St. Germain, between Austria and Allies; (1919) 
Nov. 27, at Neuilly, between Bulgaria and Allies; 

» (1920) June 4, at the Grdnd Trianon, between 

- Hungary and Allies; (1920) Aug. 10, at Sevres, 

_ between Turkey ana Allies. 
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ALLIES AND ) By Ceniral 
ASSOCIATES. Powers. 


Aguinst Cen-) Duration 


Giiatemala . &.)a.c5 ee eee 
Nicarasuas;. bilo vex ce cone M 
Hait: 


WWAMONWAIA~INT 


U, 3, PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS, 
: (Memorandum by the Department of State.) 
“Treaty between the U. 8S. and Germany Restoring 
Friendly Relations signed at Berlin, Aug. 25, 1921; 
ratification advised by Senate, Oct, LS, 19 ‘ 
es the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified b 
Nov. 


ungary Esta 
ing Friendly Relations signed at Buda: 4 
1921; ratification advised by Senate, - 18, 
ratitied by President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by Hi 
ary, Dee. 12, 1921; 
udapest, Dec. 17, 1921; proclaimed Dec. 20, 192 
“In proclaiming the treaties Restoring Friendl; 
Relations with Germany and Austria, the Presiden’ 
Senlared the ay of aoe helween the U. and 
e Governments o: rmany and Austria to— 
terminated on July 2, 1921." oe 


» Al 
t. 18, 
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12,383] 12,942 — 
3|176,195) 182,674 


21: ratified 
y Germany, — 
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ee ee WRN ne ae ce ae ee os SS 
: NOTED INDIAN WARS. 


1790-1795—War with the Northwest Indians, 
Mihgoe, Miami, Wyandot, Delawares, Potawatomi. 
Shawnee, Chippewa, and Ottawa—September 19, 
1790, to August 3, 1795. 

Included are Harmar’s and St. Clair’s defeats 
and Wayne's victory at Fallen Timbers. which com- 
pelled peace. 


1811-18i3—War with the Indians in Indiana, 
September 21, 1811, to October, 1813. General 
Harrison defeated the Confederate tribes at Tippe- 
canoe, Indiana. Tecumseh was killed at the battle 
of the Thames, in Canada, October 5, 1812. 


1812—Florida or Seminole war, August 15 to 
October, 1812. Spanish Florida invaded by Georgia 
Militia under General Newman, and the Seminole 
under King Payne, defeated. These disturbances 
never ceased until Florida was ceded by Spain to the 
United States. In fact, one band of Seminole were 
never conquered and reside in Florida to this day. 

1813—eoria Indian war in Illinois, September 
19, to October 21, 1813. 


1813-1814—-Creek Indian war in Alabama, July 
27, 1813, to August 19, 1814. It was in this war 
that General Andrew Jackson first attracted atten- 
tion as 8 commander. 

He defested the Creeks at Talladega, November 9, 
1813; at Emuckfau, January 22, 1814; at Enoto 
chopco, January 24, and finally at the Horseshoe 
Bend of the Tallapoosa River, March 27, 1814. 
At this battle 750 Creeks were killed or drowned, 
ahd 201 whites were killed or wounded. Im this 
war the Creeks lost 2,000 warriors. $ 

1817-1818—Seminole war in Georgia and Florida, 
November 20, 1817, to October 31, 1818. It was 
during this war that Jackson took possession of the 
Spanish territory. He seized St. Mark's and Pensa- 
cola, Fiorida, hanged two Englishmen, Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, for inciting the Indians to hostilities, 
and brought the Indians to terms. 

1823—Campaign against Blackfeet and Arickaree 
Indians, upper Missouri River. 

1827—Winnebago expedition, Wisconsin. Juhe 28 
to September 27, 1827; also called La Fevre Indian 
war. 

1831—Sae and Fox Indian war in Illinois, June 
and July, 1831. 

1832—Black Hawk war, Apri! 26 to September 21, 
1832, in Mlinois and Wisconsin. Black Hawk 
escaped from General Atkinson, but surrendered at 
Prairie du Chien August 27, 1832. He was taken to 
Washington to see the “Great Facher,"’ and ever 
afterward lived at peace with the whites. He was 
but a chief of a secondary band. 

834—Pawnee expedition, June to September, 
1834, in the Indian Territory. 

1835-1836—The Toledo war, or Ohio and Michi- 
gan boundary dispute. 

1835-1842—Seminole war in Florida, December 
23, 1835, to August 14, 1842. 

1835-1837—Creek disturbances in Alabama, May 
5, 1836, to September 30, 1837. 

_ 1836-1#838—Cherokee disturbances and removal 
to the Indian Territory. 

1836—Heatherly Indian troubles on Missouri and 
Towa fine, July to November. 

1837—Osage Indian troubles in Missouri. 

1849-1861—Navajo troubles in New Mexico. 


-1861—Continuous disturbances with Co- 
mene, Cheyenne, Lipan, and Kickapoo Indians 
ga 7 iti California, April 28 

1850—Pitt River ion, G) , AD 
to September 13, 1850. 
1851-1853—Utah Indian disturbances. 
55—Winna’s expedition against Snake Indians, 
Peco May 24 to September 8, 1855. 
55-1856—Sioux expedition, Nebraska Territory, 
a 3, 1855, to July 27, 1856. 
1855—Yakima expedition, Washington Territory, 


October 11 to November 24, 1855. Commanded 
by Major Gabriel J. Rains, afterward a Confederate 
General. Composed of a small body of regulars and 
a regiment of mounted Oregon troops. The expedi- 
tion was a failure. The following year, under com- 
mand of Col. Geo. Wright, U. 8. A., better success 
was had against the Indian allies, and peace, sub- 
sequently compelled. 


1855-1856—Cheyenne and Arapaho troubles" 


1855-1858—Seminole war in Florida, December 
1855, to May 8, 1858. oe 


1857—Sioux Indian troubles in Minnesota and 
Towa, March and April, 18 


857. 
1858—Expedition against northern Indians, 


Washington Territory, July 17 to October 17, 1858. 


1858—Spokane, Coeur d’Alene, and Palos Indian 
troubles. 


185S8—Navajo expedition, New Mexico, Se - 
ber 9, to December 25, 1858. sig 
1858-1859-—Wichita expedition. Indian Terri- 
tory, September 11, 1858, to December, 1859. 
1859—Colorado River expedition, California, 
February 11 to April 28, 1859. * 
a expedition, Texas, April 16 to August 


1860—Kiowa and Comanche expedition, Indian 
Territory, May 8 to October 11, 1860. 


1860-1861—Navajo expedition, New Mexico. 
September 12, 1860, to February 24, 1861. 


1862-1867—Sioux Indian war in Minnesota and 
Dakota. The Sioux killed upward of 1,000 settlers 
in Minnesota. They were pursued by General 
Sibley and General Sully, with about 5,000 men, 
scattering in Dakota. The operations against them 
were successful. Over 1,000 Indians were made 
prisoners, and 39 of the murderers were hanged. 
after trial. In 1863 the Minnesota Sioux were 
removed to Dakota. 


1863-1869—War against the Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Kiowa, and Comanche Indians in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Indian Territory. 


1865-1868—Indian war in southern Oregon anti 
Idaho and northern California and Nevada. | 


1867-1881—Campaign against Lipan, Kiowa, 
Kickapoo, and Comanche Indians, and Mexican 
border disturbances. 


1874-1875—Campaign against Kiowa, Cheyenne, 
and Comanche Ind , in Indian Territory, August 
1, 1874, to February 16, 1875. 


1874—-Sioux expedition, Wyoming and Nebraska, 

February 13 to August 19, 1874. 
1875—Expedition against Indians 

Nevada, September 7 to 27, 1875. 


1876-1877—Big Horn and Yellowstone expedi- 
tions, Wyoming and Montana, February 17, 1876, 
to June 13, 1877. Three converging expeditions 
under Generals Gibbon. Custer, and Terry 3 
sent against the hostile Sioux who had previgwst 
repulsed General Crook in the Little Big Horn 
country. Custer divided his command when in the 
vicinity of the Indians, and he with 250 of his men 
were surrounded and killed to a man by at least 
some 3,000 Sioux warriors. The bands of Sitting — 
Bull, Crazy Horse, and other hostiles afterward — 
fled into Canada, from whence they did not return — 
for some years. Eventually all came into the 
agencies. 

1876-1879—War_ with Northern~- Cheyenne and 
Sioux Indians in Indian Territory, Kansas, Wyo- 
ming, Dakota, Nebraska and Montana. ’ 


1878—Bannock and Piute campaign, May 30 
to September 4, 1878. 

1878—Ute expedition, Colorado, April 3 to Sep- 
tember 9, 1878. 

1879—Snake for Sheepeater Indian troubles, 
Idaho, August to October, 1879. 

1899-1891—Sioux Indian disturbances in South ~ 
Dakota, November, 1890, to January, 1891. 


1895—Bannock Indian troubles, July and August, 
1895. 


in eastern 


1898—Chippewa Indian disturbances, Leech Lake, 
October, 1898. 


Approximately 12,000 American Indians served in 
the United States forces across seas in the World 
War, and were noted for courage. 

Alfred G. Bailey, a Cherokee of Oklahoma, had 


been in regular service with Gen. Pershing in Mex- 


ico. He was a sergeant when killed in action in 
France and was awarded the distinguished service 
eross for creeping into the enemy’s lines alone far in 
advance of his regiment where, unaided, he killed 
two German machine gunners and captured a third 
together with his gun. ‘ 
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The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 

‘ment is charged with and responsible for the training 
and education of officers and enlisted personnel of 
“the Navy, including the Naval Reserve and the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, except the 
Peat education of officers, nurses, and en- 
isted men of the Medical Department. The Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery is responsible for the pro- 
fessional education and training of officers, nurses, 
ae enlisted men of the Medical Department of the 
INAaVY. ' 


' Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four years" 
Instruction in general and technical subjects at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. (See page 943.) 


’ Schools are maintained to give special instruction 
_ .In various lines of post-graduate work in particular 
_ subjects pertinent to the Navy, to a certain number of 
officers who have the requisite qualifications, who 
show aptitude and who request instruction. 


Postgraduate Work—Postgraduate work is given 
line officers at the Postgraduate School, Annapolis, 
Md., and a few civil universities. The courses are 
of one, two, or three years’ duration, and with the 
eal Ea of Law, Naval Construction, and Civil 


Past eee 
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_ Engineering, the one and two-year courses, and the 
first two years of the three-year course, are given 
at the Postgraduate School, Annapolis, Md. The 
courses in Law, Naval Construction, and Civil Engi- 

- neering are of three years’ duration and are given at 
civil universities. Officers who successfully complete 
e courses in Naval Construction and Civil Engi- 
ering are available for transfer to the Naval Con- 
jtruction Corps and Civil Engineering Corps, 
espectively. The Generai Line Course at the Post- 
graduate School is for officers who are due for their 
first tour of shore duty. All students during the 
first year take courses in the Basic Naval Renee 
ngi- 


ddition to the postgraduate courses, the follow- 
courses are in operation: 


‘aval War College—Newport, R. I., one year: 
advanced course for flag officers; senior course for 
_ captains and commanders; junior course for lieu- 
tenant commanders and Heutenants with at least 
_ six years’ service as commissioned officers; corre- 
Spondence courses for any officer ashore or afloat. A 
few Marine Corps officers and Army officers take 
this course every year.. - 


7 1 
Army War College—Washington, D. C., one year. 
few naval officers and Marine Corps officers who 
have ee ee the Naval War College course 
attend nis course each year. Special attention is 
‘ven to problems SE Bh joint maneuvers of 
e Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


_ Martne Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 10 months. 
Company Officers’ Course and Field Officers’ Course. 


Submarines—New “London, Conn., six months; 
actical training in handling submarines and firing 
jorpedoes from them. Officers must have had at 
least two years’ sea duty to be eligible. 


Naval Finance and Supply_School—Philadelphia, 
one: year; preparation for Supply Corps duties. 


ae Avtation—Pensacola, Fla., eleven months; trainin, 
_ In heavier-than-aircraft; graduates of the Nav: 


ln 


for training at Pensacola and 3 years duty with the 
| Fleet. 


ee Instruction—Navy Yards, Washington, 


; and Mare Island, Cal.; course for range finder 

: 1 weeks; long course for officers, six 

months. Selection confined to junior officers avail- 
_ able for this detail. Sa 


Gyro Compass—Navy Yards, New York, N. Y., 
4 AR Wired Island, Cal., four to six months. Gunners 


United States—Naval Education Syst 


NAVAL EDUCATION SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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(E) with gyro experience available for by 
There is available for radio electricians, an 8 month 
course at the Radio Material School, at Bellevue. — 
D. C. The Fire Control Instrument Sehool is at 
Long Island City, N. ¥Y. The Torpedo School is at 
Newport, R. I., for junior line officers. The Diving 
School (salvage and submarine rescue) for commis-_ 
sioned and wurrant officers, is at the Navy Yard, 
Washington. 


Correspondence Course—Correspondence — courses 
are issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law, Strategy and Tacties. Courses 
are available for Naval Reserve officers, as well as 
armory drills, and annual training duty. 


. Tratning Stattions—The Bureau of Navigation 
maintains the following Naval Training Stations: 
Hampton Roads, Va., Newport, R. I., Great Lakes, 
Ill., and San Diego, Cal. 


The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
eovers a period of twelve weeks. Special stress 
during training placed on (a) training a recruit 
properly to care for his person and property; 23 , 
infantry drill; (c) pulling an oar; (d) swimming; (e 
small arms. If the opportunity permits, additiona 
instruction is given in knotting and splicing. ' 


a 
4 
7 


Upon completion of the twelve weeks’ course, & ‘ 
certain number of recruits, selected on a competitive i 
basis, are transferred to service schools for trainirg 
in specialist lines. 4 


The others are sent to general service on board 
ship and their training continued for four weeks, 4 
when they are advanced from the rating of apprentice — 
seaman to seaman second class or fireman third class. 


Service Schools—These schools are maintained to __ 
supplement the training carried out on board erulsing, *. 
vessels. Some schools are maintained for special — 
training of petty officers in duties where facilities — 
for training afioat are lacking or inadequate; other — 
schools simply parallel the training activities afloat. 
Schools are maintained for training menin the follow- 
ing subjects: Radio material, general electricity, gyro _ 
compasses, machine shop practice, copper-smithing, — 
blacstmithing, boiler making, music, hospital service, 
pharmacy, aviation mechanics, aerography, tor- ~~ 
pedoes, optics, fire control, sound, submarines, — 
aviation piloting, cooking, baking, diving, radio 
operating, stenography, and various minor specialties. 


“= 
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Naval Academy Preparatory Class—Hampton —_ 
Roads, Va.;fivemonthsinlength. Instructionisgiven 
under the supervision of officers detailed forthis work, __ 
The law permits the appointment by the Secretary of 
the Navy of one hundred enlisted men of the Navy 
to the Naval Academy. In order to be eligible for 
appointment, an enlisted man must: (a) be recom- 
men by his commanding officer; (b) be a citizen 
of the United States; (c) have served one year in the - 
Navy from July 1 of the year of entrance to the Naval 
Academy; (d) have had nine months’ sea duty on 
ship in full commission on 1 July of year of entrance 
to Naval Academy; (e) be between 16 and 20 years 
of age on 1 April of year of entrance; (f) have had 
two years’ high school or equivalent education and _ 
have passed successfully at least two half years of 7 
algebra and one half year of geometry; (g) pass the 
physical and mental competitive examina- 

- In order to attend the Naval Academ: 
Preparatory School, he must, in addition, have nine 
months’ sea duty on a ship in full commission b: 
1 November of the year preceding the year of en- 
trance to the Naval Academy. ia 


. + 
Naval Training Courses—The courses are available — 
to all men of the Navy and are furnished free ot 
charge to any Sa or station upon official request. 
There are two Kinds of courses: (a) Training Courses 
to afford men means by which they may qualify 
themselves for a particular rating; fe General — 
technical courses, to increase the skill of the men 
naval work. ’ 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units have 
been established at Yale, Harvard, Northwestern, — 
Georgia School of Techno! oey. University of Wash- 
ington, and University of California. ‘The naval 
course at these universities is an elective one, and 
students enrolled in the course are given credit 

degree for the successful completion of 
their naval work. Instruction isgivenin Navigation, 
Seamanship, Ordnance and Gunnery, Tactics, Int 
national Law, Communications, and Marine Er 
neering, Graduates who successfully complnag 
Naval Course and are physically qualified are | 
missioned in the Naval Reserve, = 
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The students of the Naval Academy are styled 
midshipmen. Five are allowed for the Vice President 
and four for each Senator, Representative and Dele- 
gate in Congress; one for Puerto Rico. a native of 
the island, nominated by the Governor; four for the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico; four for 
the District of Columbia, and fifteen appointed each 
year from the United States at large. 


In addition, one Filipino is allowed for each class. 
The appointment from the District of Columbia 
and fifteen each year at large are made by the 
President. 


The selection of candidates, by competitive ex- 
amination or otherwise, for nomination for vaeancies 
in the quota of Senators, Representatives and 
Delegates in Congress is entirely in the hands of 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress having a vacancy; and all applications 
for appointment or inquiries relative to examinations 
should be addressed accordingly. Two examinations 
for fon are held each year, the first on the 
third Wednesday in February, the second on the 
third Wednesday in April. 


The law authorizes the appointment of 100 en- 
listed men each year, to be selected by a competitive 
examination of enlisted men of the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, who must not be more than 
twenty years of age on April 1 of the year they enter, 
and who. will have been in the service at least one 

ear by July 1 of that year, 9 months of which# must 
at sea. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


The law authorizes the appointment of 25 mid- 
shipmen each year, selected by competitive exami- 
nation of enlisted men of the Naval Reserve and the 
Marine Corps Reserve. Candidates must be citizens 
who are not more than twenty years of age on 
April 1 of the year in which appointed; who have 
been in the Naval Reserve at least one year by July 1 
of the year in which appointed. The examination is 
held on the third Wednesday in April of each year. 


Candidates appointed by Senators and Represen- 
tatives may also be accepted on certificate of credits, 
substantiated by an examination in English and 
mathematics; but a candidate may be admitted with- 
out = mental examination if he is or has been a 
regularly enrolled student in good standing without 
condition in a university, college, or technical schoo) 
aecredited by the Naval Academy, and provided he 


- ‘United States Naval Academy; Coast Guard. 
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The Act of June 8, 1926, authorizes that the num- 
ber of midshipmen be increased by 40 from the 
United States at largé, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent from among the sons of officers, soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine Co 
who were killed in action or died prior to July 2, io 
of wouads or injuries received or disease contracted 
in line of duty during the World War; Provided. 
That one-half shall be appointed from among the 
sons of officers and one-half from among the sons of 
warrant officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. The Act of Feb. 
27, 1936, provides for 20 appointments annually 
from honor military schools and Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps units at certain colleges and 
universities. : 


All candidates, except 4 Fillipinos, are required 
to be citizens, and must not be less than 16 nor more 
than 20 years of age on April 1 of the calendar year. 


The course for midshipmen is four years, During 
the summer, midshipmen of the first and third 
classes go to sea for about three months. It is 
the policy to retain the second class at the Naval 
Academy for instruction in engineering and aviation 
subjects. Midshipmen after graduation are com- 

joned as Ensigns in the navy. and occasionally 
to fill vacancies in the Marine Corps. 


The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; and 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be one 
hundred and twelve. Any marked deviation in the 
ar Fe and weight relative to the age of a candidate 
will add materially to the consideration for rejection. 
Candidates must be unmarried. and any midshipman 
who s. marry, or who shall be found to be married 
before his final graduation, shall be dismissed fro: 
the service. Each candidate who has passed the re- 
quired examinations must, before being admitted, 
ae ie $100 to cover part of the cost of his initial 
outfit. 


After being admitted, he is credited with $250, 
which is needed in addition to the $100 cash deposit 
to complete paying for the uniforms, clotning, 
books, ete. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman's pay in monthly installments, but 


he, may, immediately after entering, repay in ae 


Each candidate will be required to sign articles to; 
serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the President 
(including his time of probation at the Academy), 
unless sooner discharged. The pay is $780 a year. 


Naval Academy entrance literature may be ob- 


can submit high school and college certificates filling | tained upon application to the Bureau of Navigation, 


the requirements. 


| Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD. 


The Coast Guard constitutes, under the law (A'ct 
of January 28, 1915) a part of the military forces of 
the United States, operating under the Treasury 
Department in time or peace, and as a part of the 
Navy, subject to the orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in time of war or when the President shall so 
direct. It is composed of the former Revenue Cutter 
Service and Life-Saving Service. 

In general, the duties of the Coast Guard may be 
classified as follows: 

(a) Enforcement of Federal law upon the navi- 
gable waters of the United States and its insular 
possessions and upon the high seas where jurisdiction 
of the United States extends hadnt po ren il 

ion of smuggling; enforcement of customs laws, 
Serigation, and other laws governing merchant ves- 
sels and motorboats, of rules and regulations govern- 
ing anchorage and movements of vessels spay eam 
of the Port), of law to provide for safety of ae | 
——— or marine parades, of laws relative to o! 
pollution, immigration, quarantine, and neutrality, 
of rules and regulations for the protection of the 
fisheries in Alaska, of international conventions 
relative to fisheries on thé high seas, of the Whaling 
Act, of law and the admission of oaths generally in 
Alaska, of the sponge fishing law, and of la- 
neous laws for the other branches of the Government; 
tection of game and the seal and otter fisheries 
; protection of bird reservations established 
by Executive order; suppression of mutinies on mer- 
t vessels 


Rendering assistance to vessels in distress 
an oe mowing of life and property on the seas and 
Beata cat hice the eoaste erereof, food raliat 
O 2 Mississt pi J Rivers and ‘wibutaries: 
ruction and remov: , wrecks, 
Other dangers to navigation; international service of 


ice observation and ice patrol in the North Atlantic 
Ocean; extending medical and surgical aid to the 
United States vessels engaged in deep-sea fis Z 
assisting other branches of the Government in_ the 
performance of duties assigned; transporting Govy- 
ernment agents; caring for and transporting ship- 
wrecked and destitute persons in Alaska and else- 
where; carrying the United States mails; collecting 
statistics regarding loss of life and property on vessels; 
keeping navigable channels free of ice. 

(e) Constitutes a part of the military forces of 
the United States at all times, operating as a part o: 
the Navy in time of war or when the President shall 
so direct. 


COAST GUARD ACADEMY. 


The Coast Guard Academy, at New London, 
Connecticut, accommodates about 200 cadets. The 
course, embracing enginzering, military science, 
cultural and other professional subjects, is for four 
years. A well rounded program of athletics is carried 
out, and each year a practice cruise, usually touching 
at foreign ports, is made. 

Upon graduation, a cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an ensign in the Coast Guard, he re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an ensign 
in the Navy. Cadets are paid $780 a Bice! with a 
commuted ration. They are required to deposit $200 
on entrance into the Service, to assist in paying for 
their uniforms; after this, the pay is sufficient to 


nated cities 
age limits are fr 


curt D 

mmandant, U. S. Coast Guard, 
S ‘C., of from the Superintendent, U. 8. 
Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut. 


‘ 
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“ UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS AS OF NOVEMBER. i 1936. 
(Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons.) | 


ce 
Secondary |1 Main Sec 
_ Battery. Brds. 


In, | Cal.| Lbs. 


ais 


; 

a Arizona, 1916. 
ay. _ Arkansas, 1912° 
ir ~ California, aoa 


i 


i 
DAO OI 9 CO TD. OD 


oocsoooecooesooo 
HK ORONO AMNWAAMAIOY 


_ 


COST OF UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS—DATE OF COMMISSION. 
(The figures are as of June 30, 1936.) 


; Hull, Mach.,| Equipage, Total First _. Time 
Ships. Incl. Armor. | Incl. Batt. Cost. Commission. Building. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Yrs, Mos. | 
Bete aielar ahs pa tors alaicinss = rine. 4 1,826,853 10,028,826 |Sept. 17, 1912) 2 8 
2,265,554 11,958,236 |April 15, 1914) 2. 7 
1,834,868 11,208,308 |Mar. 12,1914, 2 11 
2,168,010 12,092,571 |Mar. 11, 1916} 3 4 
3 13,283,765 |May rc 3- 6.9 
3,381,138 15,117,374 |June 12, 1916] 2 7% 
1 oe el BoD 9 Ce RE oe ee 2,490,537 13,570,479 | Oct. 17, 1916] 2 Kis 
MERRIE Sal wpm shale: ocak 13,280,261 3,933,443 17,213,704 |May 20, 1918] 2 Zi 
ot es eee ee 11,758,598 3,406,570 15,165,177 |Dec. 18, 1917| 2 84% 
"798,645 1,673,455 13,472,100 |Mar. 24, 1919) 4 Vinee 
BU AIO Ree ee ran 17,957,549 3, 549 21,425,098 | June , 1920] 3 6 
Se he Cie ot aetna at ee 19,827,019 3,686,876 23,513,895 |Aug. 10, 1921) 4 9 
21:668,057 580,509 27,248,566 |Aug. 30,1923) 4 3 
1] 2271371457 5,427,024 27,564,481 |July 21, 1921) 4 3) 
PE eee aes stava oe ete 20/247'561 6,759,508 27,007,069 |Dee. 1, 19231 3 - 7: 


Marine 


Maintenance 1 Shore-Station |Ch’gesfor Naval 
Corps. 


New 
Construction. and Operation|Improvem’nts.| Estab. in Gen. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
259,904,940 242.619,38 292 410,005,777 46,325,393 1214, 95,767 + 
366,215,760 421,909,851 316, 693,666,455 75,870,495 | 1,915,155,83: 
171,210,758 y i 395,405,023 37,863,408 1,078,099, 
ey hae gee 92 119,779,179 33,885,218 
5 


35, 701, 1369 91,14) 4 27,406,140 
151,557,316 19,725,519 200,732,512 25,187,998 
148,957,769 16,546,726 1998, 24,598,999 
139,474,276 1410,62 6 23,353,508 
146,370,977 12,32 131,674,1 23,630,488 


1477692/185 
157,639,145, 
61,288,049 
: 64/818'360 18,995,611 
102'939'517 H 56,383,392 346,846 
| 120,473,454 y 63,894,442 19,061,818 
114/926,788 128,972,260 ,009, 73,443,328 | 21,154,154 


PAY IN THE ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS AND COAST GUARD. 


_ Army—pay in (per year)—General, chief of staff, | chief petty officers, $99 to eh 50; nest 
$8,000; major generals, $8,000; brigadier generals, | (according to grade, class and length se “| 
colonels, $3,500 to $4,000; lieut. colonels, | {includes stewards, cooks, musicians) oo 
$3,000 to $4,000: majors. $2,400 to $3.500; captains, | Noe itad saeg, oie eee eae ee be 
$8: 000 to $3,000: rst apie eaeao a +500 kl coast Female nurses (per year), $840 to $1 560. 
<i n to warrant officers, + 
ios gel aus, Get mogily 0 t0 610: | asinine Rewyees ne et Cun © Oe 
€ en (per mon 0 according =e 
: & and length of service; enlisted men in Philippine eee arene colons, $5,500 = art i lie 
; ts (per month) $9 to $53.75. There are also tenant colonels, $3,000 to 40 
> tal and subsistence allowances. $3, 500; ca tains, $2, anes 
pay in (per year)—Admirals, vice ad- | $1,500 to $2,400 400; second auc and pay elerk cS, 
and rear admirals (upper half) $8,000; rear | $1,500 to $2,000. ty 
admirals (lower “o $6,000; captains, $3,500 to d majo : 
— $6,000° Kagoor ding to length of service; commanders, 
000 to $5,750; lieut. commanders, $2,400 to 
$5,250; Mautenants, = 000 to $4,500; lieutenants 
- Gunior grade) $1,500 to $3, 600; ensigns, $1,500 to 
i Satan chief warrant officers, $2,000 ‘to $4,500; 
warrant officers, $1,836 to $2,268. There are also 
‘ental and subsistence allowances. 
Ay enlisted p Vash we (per month) mates and 


For further and more detailed informa‘ 
to the headquarters, at Washington, o 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast apa 


, 
La 
Ay g 


U. S.—Naval Expenses of Five Great Powers. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS OR 
(These figures are official, as gathered 


United States, | Great Britain, 


Fiscal Year. |July 1 to June 30.|Apr. i to Mar. 30! 


68,438,3 150,569, 190) 
82,977,641 150,679,328 
104,126,192 173,548,058 
116,655,826 179,138,049 
109,725,059 161,117,947 
98,392,144 152,954,342 
117,353,474 151,880,617 
120,421,579 156,401,161 
122,247,365 181,936,341 
111,791,980 202,056,258 
133,559,071 211,596,296 
129,787,233 224,443,296 
136,858,301 237,530,459 
142,959,092 260,714,275 
152,821,540 1,001,202,344 
261,403,176 1,020,003,279 
1,214,995,767 1,119,944,455 
1,915, 155,835 1,670,456,135 
1,078,099, 486 787,644,050 
p 697,687,634 441,861,500 
1921-1922. ...... 500,175,249 406,033,504 
1922=1923....... 346,092,055, 315,334,782 
Pounds, 
See oe eet 64,883,700 
1923-1924. .-.... 328,211,868 $281,880,000 
Pounds. 
Raila sf Swe esis eee 58,000,000 
1924-1925. ...... 323,940,512 $271,188,000 
Pounds. 
55,800,000 
1925-1926. ...... 317,495,316 {$327, 208,534 
Pounds. 
67,326,859 
1G? 55 7 320,553, 754 $281,880,000 
Pounds. 
58,000,000 
1927-1928. ...... 336,441,214 $282,479,029 
{ Pounds, 
58,123,257 
4928-1929... .... 366,443,933 $278,478,000 
Pounds. 
57,300,000 
1929-1930....... 375,291,828 $271,503,900 
jollars. Pounds. 
1930-1931 ....... 357,806,219 52,274,186 
1931-1932. ...... 353,628,362 51,014,752 
1932-1933....... 342,176,417 50.164,453 
1933-1934....... 371,794,636 53,570,000 
1934-1935....... 440,604,669 56,550,000 
4935-1936....... I 518,625,222 60,050,000) 


$61,721,695 $145,792,850|.... 
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EXPENDITURES BY POWERS. 
by the Government at Washington.) 


Japan, France, Italy, 
April to March. |Jan. 1 to Dec. 31.| July 1 to June 30. 
Boia etek od $72,683, 180 $23,829,206 
$21,373,954 67,079,011 23,875,532 
17,654,5 59,217,558 23,522,290 
17,553,279 59,740,222 23,522,400 
10,018,024 60,178,623 24,300,000 
1,378,202 61,565,779 24,494,400 
30,072,061 59,514,296 25,865,668 
35,124,346 60,685,813 27,516,454 
39,347,332 62,194,916 30,453,697 
35,005,719 64,899,489 31,812,885 
36,889,158 74,102,439 40,595,204 
42,944,329 80,371,109 40,780,987 
46,510,216 81,692,832 41,893,420 
48,105,152 90,164,625 9,550, 1 
69,111,653 123,828,872 56,920,440 
63,000,000 138,006,966 135, 736,207 
73,000,000 169,967,766 161,482,062 
85,000,000 301,910,093 226,061,278 
125,000,000 445,802,202 229,779,176 
150,000,000 174,829,243 45,711,604 
187,207,522 199,668,287 78,389,226 
248,519,224 181,509,980 81,068,748 
137,899,597; 31,273,952 44,436,848 
Yen. Francs. Lire. 
276,629,082 797,804,914 844,807,000 
$196,953, 299 $43,971,202 $40,531,719 
Yen. Francs. Lire, 
395,091,875 1,121,714,351 770,565,015 
$124,088,654 $40,306,890 340,742,416 
Yen. Francs. Lire. 
248,924,082 1,028,237,008 774, 570,662 
$112.365,831 $49,077,359 $51,548,000 
Yen. Francs. Te. 
225,407,887 1,251,973,465 980,000,000 
$119,175,896 $72,236,929 $63,624,703 
Yen. Francs. Lire, 
239,069,000 1,842,778,819 1,209,595,130 
$127,818,777 $96,085,421 360,583,734 
Yen, Francs. Lire. 
256,406,776 2,431,158,703 1,151,782,030 
$130,828,704 $99,568,000 $63,142,808 
Yen. Francs. Lire. i 
262,444,744 2,540,000,000 1,200,433,63G 
AP Pee: SE As Soon i cco = $75,742,212 
Yen. Francs. Te. 
242,034,946 3,427,760,184 1,536,028,156 
227,128,589 2,799,830,314 1,573,622,800 
(a) Apr.-Dec., 1932. 
294,767,897 2,417,999,250 1,538, 923,277 
Jan.-Dec., 1933 ; 
403,771,338 ,709,524,838 1,442,437,232 
Jan.-Dec., 193 
488,509,658 943,283,494 1,599,780,477 
an.-Dec., 1935. 
529,783,434 2,902,858,118 2,173,000,000 


The United States appropriations (1936-37) total $528,263,632. 


French 1937 budget figures include 8,065,000,000 


the Air Corps, and 3,659,000,000 on other naval defense measures. 


francs for the navy, of which 4,406,000,000 franes is for 


The army gets 10,974,000,000 francs. 


es. except for 1923-24 show expenditures, not appropriations; also British figures, 1900-1923, 


. 8. 
and 1930-1933; French 


1900-1922 and 1930-1934: 


Italian, 1900-1922 and 1930-1935; Japanese, 


1901-1909 and 1930-1932. British figures up to 1909 do not include $155,000,000 expendéd under Naval 


Works Acts, nor for the dominions. 


£—34.8 


6; franc—$0.0392; lire—30.0526; yen—$0.4985. 


@) Supplementary 71,276,235 yen for Manchurian affair included. 

my BirAdementary Speeds chad ed aie anaes ee included (Sept.). 

Freneh figures do _ not clude ior a on. 

Italy—Following additional sums for new construction and changes to ships included in 1934-35, 833,- 


000 lire; included in 1935-36, 487,000,000 lire; 285,000,000 li 
Italian figures do not show the following amounts a) propriated 


re. 
for “New Construction and Changes to 


Ships” by Royal Decree of July 5, 1934: 1936-37, 617,000,000 lire; 1937-38, 587,000,000 lire, 
‘ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 


{The Force is controlled and administered by 4 
Minister of the Crown (at present, the Minister of 
Justice), and may be employed anywhere in Canada. 

it is primarily responsible for the maintenance of 
law and order in the Yukon. the Arctic regiops, un- 


ion de 
‘gations and in administrative work. 
sg Among the many services rendered for the Do- 
minion Government, the repression of the traffic in 
noxious drugs, the protection of Government build- 
ings and dockyards, the enforcement of Dominion 
Jaws and the duties of the Preventive Service for the 
Department of National Revenue may be mentioned. 
nder the R. C. M. Police'Act, any prostice may 
enter into an agreement with the Do (on Govern- 
Jment for tne services of the R. C. M. Police to enforce 
provincial laws upon payment for its services. 
~ In addition to the Dominion duties referred to, 
the Force at the present time has agreements with 


the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 


New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 


berta, whereby the R. C. M. Police is responsible for 
the enforcement of the Criminal Code and provincial 
stages in those provinces. 

the Force is divided into 14 divisions of vary 
strength distributed over the entire country. ie 


term of engagement is 5 years for recruits with re-_ 


eedlismnent es 4, 3, ee. 5 years. The officers are 
commission y the Crown. 

Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The course 
of training covers six months and consists of drill, 
and general instructions in police duties. The Force 
is distributed from Halifax to Vancouver and from 
Craig Harbour, on Ellesmere island, in the far north 
to the International Boundary between Canada and. 
the United States. 


The Force, which is commanded. by a Commis-. 


joner whose Headquarters are at Ottawa, hada 
strength of 2,717 on March 30, 1936, including 
masters and seamen employed with the Marine 
Section for the prevention of smuggling. . 4 
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COMPARATIVE DATA—NAVIES OF THE wor 


Total Built Building andl, 


Total Built. Under Age On 
: Dee. 31, 1936. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


BaF United States. 


**68,410 
24 Sig OB6 de ey Eee 1,062.875 


ital ships 15 464,300 8 | 260,500 | *- *— F 000 
t oRierate carriers. 4 92,000 3 | ._ 80,500 3 54,500 000 
Cruisers (a).... =) ies irs 159,150 16 | 151,800 2 20,000 000 or 
Cruisers {). ee} 5 10 70,500 10. 70,500 9 90,000 000 4 
Destroyers . Agee nee PPL 181 | **208,515 10 14,685 | 63 98,350 34,065 


3. es BRE S ED. goat Yt 414, 750 


Serio ake rite as i] JO009 | Bo 252,004 |) Lat), 605,975. 1 SU)! Sasa0odels .... ans nen 


| 7) 4 
ae : : TOI876.|| stan Bae > 


52,000 


81,500 | 37 | 111,500 > 


ore than two capital-ship-replacements.are appropriated for the fiscal 1 
sets LA pas Signatory ve of Meee 30 London Treaty. Te ane oven 
ah O include 12 over age destroyers total tons ling 
ee eee at poe disposed oye and 7 over age submarines ‘total 

OMG erimental aa the FURIOUS and HERMES may be replaced at any time, as they are consi: 
experime i 

(2) Column iumaa\ goss, not include any new construction under the five-year Replenishment Prograns co 


125,458 


COST OF EARLY WARS TO THE UNITED STATES. e 
F 1813-1815 WITH GREAT BRITAIN. CIVIL WAR, FROM 1861 TOF ‘1865. 
Ty iE War. Navy : Total. War. 
0,280, 900 $11,817,000 $3,959,000 aerate rr 
$30,380 11,817,000) $3,959,000 $63,201,000] $16, 8.872, 900 Pe 


E 66,650,000 
34, $30" 000 20,350,000 7,311,000 ‘ 469/569) . 
32, 943,000 14, 794,000 8,660,000 ereg3 718'233' 000 ae : 


--|_ 864/968,000] 690/391'00 
‘| 1,295,099;000] 1 ae: 


al WAR WITH MEXICO, 1846-1848. 
War. | Navy. ; Total. 


7,261,000} $10,413, 900] $6,455,000 ..+.-| $365,774,000] $48,950,000|_ 
0 35,840,000 8 44 91 ome . 


001 : 8,000) 
18,000 27; 688.0 000 9. 408) ,000 5 ; 
199;000, — 14,558;000| —91786,000 ie iz, es “300. 7 17 : 


UNITED STATES POPULATION, JULY 1, 1936. 
(Estimated by the Bureau of the Census: made public Oct, 28, 1936.) 


ges oe aa 
Aton se 2,864, 000 ee 7,845,000) | Miss 2,008,000) Oni 6,71 3 
1 Pee 406,000||Ind. .. <2! 3,459,000]|Mo......-3'9 Be ioe itell wean Ei oe Bao 
Ark 2,023,000||Towa. ...: 2'543,000||Mont..... st paella T'Oty 906 wy. 4 aveae 
4 K Wis. Baird 
Wyo.. 233,000 


U.S.. 128, 429,000 60u 


Se ‘08 ‘000! bc. oi 5 Ba0,000 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES: 1930-1936. 


ag 
} ‘ popreaes over 
receding year. 
Year. Futimnated, D ig year. Increase over 1930 census. — 
population. Ratio to 
Amount. | Per- | Amount. | Per- | 1920-30 
" FY q cent cent. | increase. 
1936 (July 1)... 128,429,000 908,000 | 0.71 | 5,654,000 | 4.61 | 0.33133 
127,521,000 $95,000 | 0.71 | 4,746,000 | 3.87 | 0.27812 
126,626,000 856,000 | 0.68 | 3,851,000 | 3.14 | 0.22567 
125,770,000 796,000 | 0.64 | 2,995,000 | 2.44 | 0.17551 
124,974,000 861,000 | 0.69 | 2,199,000 | 1.79 | 0.12886 
ne 000 | 1,022,000 | 0.83 | 1 eluad 1 e 0.07841 
on Sit? bene patie F 0.26 | 0.01 


The increase from 1920 (Jan. 1) to 1930 (April 1) ‘was 17,064,426. 


ee BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
. Figures cover birth registration area, including the Dist. of Col., and are exclusive of still births. 
Births. Deaths. ot Bop at 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. Area. 


Year. 


Number. | Rate Number. | Rate 
2 398,615] 377,689) 776,304 | 25.1 | 234,871 } 201,722 436,593 | 14.1 | 30,936,179 
420,881| 398,102) 818,983 | 25.0 | 264,498 | 222,184 486,682 | 14.8 | 32°788/67 
; 696,101} 657,691) 1,353,792 | 24.7 352,863 776,222 | 14.2 4,771,411 
: 701,164) 662,485] 1,363,649 | 24.6 | 534,720 1: 996,627 | 18.3 pie 
: 05,593} 667, 1,373,438 | 22.3 375,852 798,104 | 13.0 483, 
g 775,322| 733,552! 1,508,874 | 23.7 | 438,201 | 397,933 836,134 | 13.1.) 63,740,689 
881,591} 832,670] 1,714,261 | 24.2 | 434,019 | 391,492 825,511 | 11.7 | 70,738,177 
5 911,831} 863,080} 1,774,911 | 22.3 s 578 8, 11.8 9,415,841 
; 921,020} 871,626) 1,792,646 | 22.2 | 528,429 | 463,808 992,237 | 12.3 | 80,694,406 
: 992,431| 938,183] 1,930,614 | 22.4 A 464,357 ,006,9: Tey 256,025 
.973| 911,907! 1,878,880 | 21.5 | 555,267 | 475,251 | 1,030,518 | 11.8 ,486,096 
y 953,638| 902,430) 1,856,068 | 20.7 | 589,653 03,858 | 1,093,511 | 12.2 | 89,682,47; 
5 1,099,287] 1,038,549] 2,137,836 | 20.6 .080 | 538.725 | 1,176,805 | 11.4 |103,575,6 
1,147,625] 1,085,524| 2,233,149 | 19.8 | 738,891 | 623,096 | 1,361,987 | 12.0 3,050,663 
1,114,814] 1,055,106} 2,169,920 | 18.9 | 745,491 | 624,266 | 1,369,757 | 11.9 |115,097,972 
1,131,976} 1,071,982] 2,203,958 | 18.9 | 723,315 | 598,052 | 1,321,367 | 11.3 644,000 
3 1,028,356] 2,112,760 | 18.0 | 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,301,405 | 11.1 {117,460,000 
1,063.885| 1,010,157| 2,074,042 | 17.4 . 588,763 | 1,293,269 | 10.9 858,000 
1919/73] 1.054083| 21671636 | 17.1 | 775/805 | 624508 | 1'306,908 | 11.0 |126.606/000 
f ¥; 3. i . i ’ : ; 
ae . = : Are Set eS Ue HCO Se aS IS Aas 1'392'512 | 10.9 1127,521, 100 
Rates in the above table are per 1,000 population. 
DEATHS AND DEATH RATES IN DEATH REGISTRATION AREA. 
EE ea re a a Ee La ERS I 
% _ Deaths 1.000 Y Popul: Deaths. 1.000 
Year. Po eat! 7 ear. opula- id 
Year. ae Deaths. | 1,000 pt i Fag 


,096,436| 12.9 ||1928. 114,258,516) 1,378,675) 12:1 
42,558) 13.0|/1929. |116,317,515) 1,386,363) 11. 
19 1930. |11 8,260,800 1,343,356] 1 
1931. /119,421,000) 1,322,587) 1 
1932. |120,122'200] 1,308,529) 1 
25 


y Ba. 72 805,412] 15.0)/1919.. 36.088 
7. Bo'183, 071} 839,284) 14. 3 37682, A 


x 
i) 
rh be faa pt fet et 
bee et et 
POONA 
_ 
~) 
i 
is] 


95,6 909, 6})1 - |100,082,062 3; :|125;770,000| 1,342,106] 10 
0} 11925. . |102,951,999} 1,219,019 1934. |126,626,000) 1,396,903) 11 
iets, 74984 498 108,932 id 3 1926. . /i04,938,301) 1,285,927 1935. 127,521,000] 1/392,512] 10 


1918. |8T,333,675! 1,471,367! 18.1 1927. ./108,177,568] 1,236,949 


in the death ay rata 1925) ai on (1926) 20,891: (1927) 23,312; (1928) 
area (including Soils a with trains and street cars $6 348 29) 29,531; (1930) 31,303; (1 931)’ 32,112; 
ited fatalities as follows—(1924) 16, $89. 1833) 28: D0: (1933) ‘31,078; (1934) 35, 769. 


CASES AND DEATHS FROM SERIOUS DISEASES IN U. &., IN 1935. 
ceaarpaed by the United States Public Health oe ue cover 45 States, with 119,612,000 lige = 
popula’ 


The figures in parenthesis show, in order, cases, deaths. 


and roa a 000 Beat Te@- 
oid er oid (17,595-3,325) ; age) pron hilis, 45 States; POD, ae 
ea ak 04,5 51-3,495): scarlet fever 259 314); gonorrh ce sgt oe ro Pop ‘see 


[eaae 153-2, a vehoo in at (172,489-4,293) ; ao 000 162,000 7 3 a4 420) eneken Bes 
A States, Pops Tg Y cor saa ok. 868- tates , pop 


ning =-00). (90, 114-47 65 ey? le ee] meres Be Be States, DOD. 
Meningo tis, brid ten ; . POD.» 
es ce percuioais, all forms (desths, 65, on ad 57, Tt 


apa United States—Population (1936); Births, Deaths. OAT 4 


6,000 | | Muinps, 1 Beas oo ee i7s-000 (41,1347); _ 
2.713): Fs B P28 Pellagra (deaths registered 3,438). 
6’ tery yalitis key 10,67; Od) Hlagra (aeath ie: 
ae rie | Be 9 States, pDop., in eps forins, 58,455,000 


Py ST a 


eee 


P 
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ie Political and Financial Saline of the ‘States, aes 


i POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF THE STATES. 
STATE. Jent'd Union. |Ar’aSq.M.| Settled. |L'th, M.|Br'th M Capital. Sal. 


1819, Dec. 14 51,998 1702 ~ 330 200 |Montgomery.. 
1912, Feb. 14} 113,956 1580 - 390 335) )| Phoenix). ootuic. : 
. 1836, June 15} 53,335 1685 275 240 |Little Rock..... 


ee 


California 1850, Sept. 9] 158,297 1769 - 770 375 |Sacramento..... 
‘Colorado... 1876, Aug. 1) 103,948 1858 - 390 210) 1 DeRVvenrcmcsican 
Connecticut. . 1788, Jan, 9 4,965 1635 90 75 |Hartford....... 
elaware.......... 1787, Dec. 7 2,370 1726 110 BD OVER Zia sjatave, cles 
Florida...........+ 1845, Mar. 3 58,666 1559 460 400 |Tallahassee..... 
WB rece reic 5 ae. s 1788, Jan. -2 59,265 1733 315 250 ATER 3 covetsse se 
SEGHHO)acugiee seb 1890, July 3 83,888 1842 490 | 305 |Boise.......... 
SENN OIS! vi cciers wishes 1818, Dec. 3 56,665 1720 380 205 |Springfield...... 
THMENR Ss seni). ss 1816, Dec..11 36,354 1733 265 160 Indianapolis. . 
NOWR Ss Sueea sss 1846, Dec. 28 56,147 1788 300 210 |Des Moines..... 
Kansas. .....5..... 1861, Jan, 29 82,158 1727 400 2 
Kentucky Satestors vient ie 1792, June 1 40,598 1765 350 175 
Louisiana.......... 1812, Apr. 8 48,506 1699 280 275 
MEINE aise seis «i 1820, Mar. 15 33,040 1624 235 205 
) Maryland... .25..%. 1788, Apr. 28 12,327 1634 200 120 
‘ Airey Sree 1788, Feb. 6 8,266 1620 190 110 
/ (Michigan, ......... 1837, Jan. 26} 57,980 1650 400 310 
_. Minnesota......... 1858 May 11 84,682 1805 400 350 
' Mississippi.. ;..11817, Dec. 10 46,865 1716 340 180 
ge .|1821, Aug. 10 69,420 1764 300 280 


1889, Nov. 8} 146,997 1809 580 315 ~ 
1867; Feb. 9} 77,420 1847 415 205 
1864, Oct. 31] 110,690 | “1850 485 315 


1788, June 21 9,341 1623 185 90 
1787, Dec. 18 8,224 1664 160. 70 
4 -|1912, Jan. - 6). 122,634 1537 390 350 
_ New York.. «|1788, July 26) 49,204 1614 320 310 
North Carolina Avlatee 1789, Nov. 21 52,426 1650 520 200 
_ North Ne we. | 1889, Nov. 2! 70,837 1780 360 210 
. Ohio % 1803, Mar. 1} 41,040 1788 230 205 
i 1889 585 210 
a 1838 375 290 

1682 300 180 |Harrisburg...... 

1636 50 35 |Providence..... 

1670 285 215 |Columbia....... 

1794 380 245 TPletre. << we Seek 

1757 430 120 |Nashville....... 

1686 760 620 |Ausgfin.......... 


1847 345 275 Saltrake City.. 
1724 155 .90 |Montpelier..... 
1607 425 205 |Richmond. 


POPWON AM AR RUN ENN WAU RA AN NNAN RIPON RRNA PNR 


1863, June 20 
1848; May 29} 56,066 | 1670 300 290 |Madison. . 
1890; July 10] 97,914 | 1834 365 275 |Cheyenne. 


WO 


Legislature \ : 
Budget. |Net. Debt. | As’dVal.R’1. 
Sen.|Rep. Begins. Meets. Limit. $000. $000. $000. 
35 | 106 | Jan. 1939 Quad. 50) 12,013 73,055 
19 51 | Jan. 1937 | Ann. 60 (4)3,238 1,200 
35 | 100 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 1,073} 161,000 
80 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None ; 180,273 
35 5 | Jan. 1937.| Bien None . , 
35 | 267 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 143 72,30. 18,336 
17 5 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 17,21 i 
38 5 | Apr. 1937 | Bien. i None 
52 | 154 | Jan 37 | Bien. 60 10,000 4,000 
Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 4 1,891 
51 | 153 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None} 416,197}~ 213,298 
1 Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 25,18 : 
5 | 108 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None 15,000 i 
125 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 8,430 18,125 
38 | 1 Jan. 1938 | Bien. 60 22,841 None 
39 | 100 | May 1938 | Bien. 60 42,000 i 
33 | 151 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 100 9,157 29,740 
29 | 120 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 90 32,632 43,993 
2. Jan. 1937 ‘ None 54, 82,408 
32 | 100 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None 82,085 75,669 
67 | 131 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 90 21,784| 125,808 
49 | 1 Jan. 1938 | Bien. None ,000 
150 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 70 127,409 116,180 
56 | 102 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 A 10,595 
3 Jan, 1937 | Bien. None 2,931 one 
17 40 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 1,419 
24 | 422 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None 3,705 12,208 
21 Jan. 1937 | Ann. None 42,651 97,761 
24 49 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 13,862 12,981 
61] 1 Jan. 1937 mn. None} 297,691} 484,802 
120 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None 4 4 
49 | 113 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. % 22,752 
32 | 135 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None 69,555 one 
: 120 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 424 14,220 
a 30 60 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 40 7,060 50,587 
 Pennsylvania...| Jan. 1939 | 50 | 208 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None | 455,000} 129,256 
Rhode. ‘Island...| Jan. 1939 | 42 | 100 | Jan. 1937.] Ann. 60 40,006 ' 21,090 
South Carolina... Jan, 1939 | 46 | 124 | Jan. 1937 | Ann. 40 0,0 42,900 | 
. South Dakota. .| Jan. 1939 | 45 | 103 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 2,940) ona 
- Tennessee...... Jan, 1939 | 32 99 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 75 30,0) 5 
RP OMAR avy dos! 5.4 Jan. 1939 } 31 | 150 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 120 i 15,065 
LOCI Eco an, 1941 | 23 60 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 6 3,086 f 
erninks iss Jan. 1939 |°30 | 248 | Jan. 1988 ! Bien None ws 5 
7 Mirginia:... 3), 53 Jan. 1938 100 | Jan. 1938 | Bien 60,047 18,097 
_ Washington Jan. 1941 | 46 99 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 154,863], 10,081 
West Virginia. Jan. 1941 94 | Jan. 1937 | Bien 5h 630 82,529 
Wisconsin. ..... an. 1939 100 | Jan. 1937 | Bien None one 


Ww : 33 Y 2 Ne 
- Wyoming...:,.! Jan. 1939 | 27 | 62 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 40 3,230|° 3,385 


United States—Statistics of American Cities. 949 
STATISTICS OF THE CHIEF CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Italic figures are those given by the Bureau of the Census for the fiscal year 1934. The others are from ques- 
tionnsires as returned by the financial officers of the cities in 1936.) 


Realty Ass’d] Gov’'tal Realty Ass’dj Gov'tal_ 

E Net Debt. | Vahiation. Costs. City. Net Debt. | Valuation. Costs. 
38,600| 264,679,230) 2,800,000||Greensboro. . 6,138,820 81,000,000). 1,746,421 

717,697 ,346, 780,895||/Hazerstown, : 
18,, 364, 411} 233,371,414) 6,433,804 2. Re 5,113,000 38,067,000]... . . . saw 
5, 102,573,000} 1,087,516||/Hamilton, O. 2; 859, 019 62,913,399 2,091,831 
‘LT. 836; 115 328,943|/Hammonda.. . 1,622,773 86,785,135 796,054 
75.901;919 1,349,000||Hamtramek.. 3,143,920 49,021,100} 2,165,324 
: 37,416, 540,000 eer abe - ~ 3,941,600 90,459,030| 1,666,924 
28,162,826) 1,662,548/|Hartford....| 15,947/524| 393/357/281] 10;980,874 
“74 31,956,705 330,593)|Haverhill.. . . 1,475,824 53,296,500} 2,849,707 
3 55,834,450] .......... Hazelton... . 1,958,000 29,368,989. 260,000 
f 100, 1,215,200}/Hi. Pt., N.C 10,705,000 38, 500,000} 1,949,820 
346,000,0 12,075,786||Hi. P'k, M... 895,130 64,732,200 1,391,955 
114,714,674] 6,168,978}|Hoboken k 10,597,829 89,786,146] 4,473,827 
< 52,078,710} 1,001,873||/Holyoke, M. 1,386,500 83,514,180] 2,880,015 
. 28,919,481) 1,722,225||Houston, T..|; 26,766,635 282,000,000} 8,158,865 
27,899,000] 1,376,287. Indianapolis. 15,770,840] 504,595,330] 6,732,317 
1,757,150 2,433,622/|Irvington.... 8,558,825 67,754,400] 4,138,193 
1,089,014,599] 45,485,590! |Jacks’n, (Mech, 2,670,104 66,179,620, 925,827 
926,150 $59,932|| Jackson, Mis. 5,580,079 27,000,000] 1,726,348 
38,673,453 743,530] |Jacksonville.. - 801,746 76,580,600)....c sees 
127,882,885| 7,436,290||Jamestown. . 1,775,944 62,962,128} 1,598,675. 
47,943,920} 1,849,480||Jersey City..| 56,338,930} 577,113,500 27,233,978 
9.874.727 606,182)| Johnstown... 4,338,000 73,093,585] 1,216,986 
86,125,160} 1,153,631}| Joliet, Til... . 1,019,128 21,312,460 937,000 
21, 000 598,982/|Joplin, Mo. 345,000 15,274,010 295,000 

67,317,280] 1,084,816|\Kalamazoo 356,000 70,099,375| 1,066,3, 

96,827,635. ,302,720}|Kan. C., K 6,977,493 89,792,159 ety f 

60,000,000 ,804,014/|Kan. C., Mo.} 39,949, Pa 545,813,400] 6,450,4: 
61,981,489) 1,343,804/|Kearny..... 10,080,000 . 76,555,798) 3,742,602 
62 cette} 1,342,326||Kenosha, W 3,106,666 63,362,270 ,589,801 
77,907,625)| Knoxville 17,999,885 96 ,126,692 
281,694,755] 10,647,459|| Kokomo 139,924 27,035,000 13,000 
75,031,150} 3,457,198)}|La Crosse 41,908,755] 1,633,710 


'182,500| 47'816, 170 1,006,120 


032,920 74,800,7 2,300,695 
000, 774,924|| Little Rock. . 2,009,000} _$1,5 4EB00G 
76,362,666| 2,097,784||Long Beach..} 15,844,531) 157, 349" 600 7,149,092 
109,731,800} 3,240,359}/ Loraine, O.. . 1,858,201 . 443,000 
42,084,950] 2,488,682}|Los Angeles..| 179,230,797| 1,267,139,770| 18,850,00! 
,040, 731,013}|Louisville. ..] 32,592'192} °398'000,000| 6,791,371 
1,421,482,905]122,688,312||Lowell,Mass.} 4,786,577| 104,349, 7,210,748 
798, 2/092,092|| Lynchburg . 2,396,989] 35,174,668] 1,341, 
000,000 950,000]|Lynn, Mass 5,507,539) 136,487,275} 6,399,086 
7| 730,436,330} 11,766,000||Macon, Ga... 803,000] 32,771,879 883, 
1,172,574,590| 46,202,430||Madison, W. 4,634,475} 111,995,560} 5,281,774 
58] °103,021,860).......... Manchester. 3,448,500| 92,7675. 2,645,436 
| 2,667,534||McKeesport 1,421,468] 54,742,225 3,975 ae 
28,854,650 424,163||Medford, M 3,605,351] 80,002,050) 3,200, 
648, 1,074,540 phe arpa ae 248'625,809 peer 
7,670,843 den, C ,001, 446, 970, 
erRAt ates .940) a 30,794,231] 121,018,3: 5,016,908 


6 
56,690,160] 1,504,034|/Minneapolis.| 42,894,684) 221,205,565) 22,065,455, 


"512,700} 2,988,976||Mobile, Ala..| 11,919,453 0,884,500| 796.193 
13108, La 376,295||Moline, Il... 648°600 469 '208| 1,166,665 
50,211,718} — 799'815||Montelair. . - 12, 603,678| _98:554.700| 4,137,000 
279'955,060| 1,563,909||Mt. Vernon..| 115812'219] 152,589,080] 6,159,754 
31504 596, 162|| Muskegon 7087 370 37'513,300| 539,696 
238,000, 7,105,883|| Muskogee 821,353]  13/331,4941 — 558,767 
134,616,937 Nashua,N.H.| _1,445:706| _ 36,387,425] 1,088,923 


‘616, 3,000,0 NH. : 
70|122'370,786|| Nashville, T.| 10,207,000] 157,034,241] 2'526/541 
Leone Sor 648.942\\New Bedford| 3,014;000] 92,707,000] 6,215,911 
53| 4,701,347||N. Brunswick] 3,926,811] 39,0071417| 3,064,840. 
72,937,937] 1,768,526||New Castle... 927,836) _48,266'570 598,478 ‘ 
64,665.470| '362,702||New Haven.. 13,248,487 266,924,085) 10,011,705 
1106'998°295] 2,955;380||New Orleans.| 52/190,500] 362,301,043] 5,947,613 
"985,.895| | °739,053||New York, . .|1,849,919,470|16,678, 763,548 552 1041/8342 
514,736|| Newark, N. ws 110,691,448 72, 24,119,5: 22 38,592,680 


60| 6,744.647|| Newark, O... ‘097.0. 25,422,400 965 
1 $69, 368 1,367,394 Newburg... 2,847,848 416 6,300 1,942,820 
e viv. td. , * , y ’ 
One 1,923,254||N’p’t News. .| 2,771,240] 29/526,906] 1,155,706 
0.731.761 1,296°136||Newton..... 61620,619 164,420,860 "749, 
SHO) Sat Nee Sl] garg) Taser onl dane 
,279]| Norfolk, Va. ,391, 007, 399, 
oy ier rte 1144397 Norristown. . 814'342| 22'988'310| 367,353 
83,455,300] 5,722,185||N. Bergen...|........... 54,000,000 1,686,240 
50'201,000] 2,059.950||Norwaik, C..|' 3,735,000] 72,522,195) 1,506,828 
147:178'210| 2;905,731|| Norwood, O. 52,4441 56, 412,399 
Lissa) Sas uO Ose ea S| so aun aie] sir ate aia] Biatwae 
146;000,000 ; i iOk ,659, 810, 908, 
"063, den, Utah.| 2,607,708 1/084'096| 527,614 
139800 5 1807533 one City 10,265,268} 110,838,811] 4,420,198 
satel setter yeas) | aot 
127,647,710} 1,560,716||Orange..... . "976, i "660, 
5 Oshkosh, Wis 1/221000 en's 1,782, 75! 
ee 2,398°986 1'350,757) 15, 32) 1 , 


, , 
. 


Paducah, : 
2}135,397 (Pecans 10,099,700] 110:563,675| 1,742,952 


Net Debt. 


Realty ‘Ass’d 
Valuation. 


Gov'tal | 


Costs. City. 


| Net Debt. 


Passaic .%\. -. 
Paterson... . 
“Pawtucket... 
Pensacola... 
Peoria, Tl... 
Perth Amboy 

Philadelpata. 


Plainfield. . 
Pontiac 
- Port Arthur. 
-. Porti’nd, Me. 


_. ~>Portl'nd, Ore. 


P'rtsm’th, O. 
P'rtsm’th, V. 
Poughkeepsie| 
Providence. . 

Pueblo, Colo. 
Quincy, I : 


eae 
Roanoke, Va. 


organiz. 


7,696,460 


8 
417,728,927 
9,150,500 
59,073, Sati 


LEGAL-AID WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


79,784,91 


628,670,420 
20,910,340 


38,659,195 


,820 
149,097,213 
162:113/350 

25,119,290 
102,302,200 


46,649,940). 


Shreveport. 
Sioux C’y, Ta. 
|\Sioux Falls... 
Somerville, 


3,383,991 


Spring?’ d, ‘Til. 
|Springf'd, Ms. 
Springf’d,Mo 
Spring?’d, O.. 
Stamford, C. 
\Steubenville . 
|Stockton, Cx 
Superior, W.. 
|\Syracuse.... 
Tacoma, W.. 
Tampa, Pla. . 
2|'Taunton, M. 
\\Terre pes 
Toledo, O 
Topeka, K... 
Trenton..... 
Troy, N. Y.. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
|| Tulsa, Okla. 
Union City... 
Utica, N.Y. 
|| Waco, Tex.. 
2 Waltham. . 
lWarren, O.. 
Washington... 
Waterbury. 
|Waterloo, Ta. 
W’'t’rt’n, M.. 
Wt'rt'n N.Y. 
0)) Waukegan, I. 
Les Allis, Wis. 


16/Wichita Fails 
| Wilkes-Barre 


Pe aerate 
eer: 
7,078.391| |Yonkers.. 
2,030,286) York, Pa._ 
50 59,034 / Youngstown. 
3 . | Zanesville, oO. 


Bre 522, 772 
2,132,559 
"794,073 


3,768,000 
52 


2,147,000 
6,179,899 
"357, 


"161,018 


Realty Ass’d| 
| Valuation. 


- 80,850,740) 
67,923,944] — 
40,175, 980 


ee 


52,756,275 
47,947,628 
16,811,339 
42,561,495 


47,309,089 
73,888,850} . 
57 400) 


87/544'590 
27,000,000 
84/393/472 


3,161,592 f 
785,572 
2, 623,597. 


,700| _ 2/479/460 
255,788,750) 13,594.71 7 
309, 493, a 14/877, 88 ; 


000 
3 "746, 020 4,228'867 
44,519,600] 7, 2071, :000 


(From the Aug., 1936 Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor.) 


No. 


No. 
cases, 


Collected |Operating 
for clients.| expense. 


Year. 


No. 


organiz. 


1904.7 
1905. : 


which 39,000 


D> OTT HS 9 C9 1D DDN rl pe ff pl ft 


33,352 


The existing pee en ations serve. a territory in} 
rsons aoe each year they assist 


212 $1,000 
5,019 


80,020 


$1,060 
1,519 


_ more than 300, 30,000. clients; for them they collect 
nearly : three-quarters of a million dollars annually 
in pcan that average little more than $15 per case. 


3,912,146 113,604,865) 7, 


The maintenance of legal-aid work now 
million dollars a year, which means that 
able to interview, to extend legal advice to 2 
and to render whatever legal assistance he 


No. 


Collected Operating: 
for clients. exp 


ae 


at an average cost of about $1.45 per ¢: 


The World Almanac, 1937. 


TURN SNAPSHOTS io 


f 


Sensational invention. 


Almost human 
ap appearance. A 


life-like cut out 
Any snapshot, photograph or 
picture can be ‘‘immortalized’’ by 
this strange new process. Surface 
covered with moisture-proof trans- 
arent PORCELITE. Will not peel, 
ar, erack, or soil. Looks like 
Porcelain bas relief. 
BIG MONEY for AGENTS 
Low prices make HUMAN- 
ETTES big sellers. We furnish list of prospects in 
gour neighborhood who will pay from $1.00 to $2.50 
fr showing samples of LIFETIME HUMANETTES. If 
you want to make send name for free 


money fast, 


Sample proposition at once. 
AL SCHULER 
1037 Evans Sireet 


Dept. 55-B Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cards, stationery, cir- 
culars, advertising.etc. 
Savemoney and time. 
Print for Others. 
Big Profits. Easy 
Tules sent. Junior 
press $5.90, Job 
a $11 up, power 
149. Raised print- 
ing like engraving 
done by any of our 


type. 
The Kelsey Co., P- 
Meriden, Conn. 


“No, Jim—I’ve 
stopped smoking. 


Gained six pounds in 


how I used to smoke 
—a package of cigar- 
ettes and a cigar or 
two a day—it sure 
had some hold on me. I tried to stop many times but | 
could only quit for a few days. But I’m through | 
forever now—took a scientific home tobacco treat- | 
ment—fixed me up in two weeks. 

“Wasn’t hard on me at all—noticed improvement 
the first day—I feel like a new man. It didn’t inter- 
fere with my work—didn’t leave any druggish after- 
effects—the money I saved in the last two weeks has 
paid for the treatment alone. 

“Why don’t you take it? It has entirely banished 
the tobacco habit for many thousands of men like 
you and me. It has been successfully used for over 
fifty years and comes to you with a money-back 
guarantee—it is a doctor’s individual prescription 
that sure fixes you up. Write for full information 
NOW. No obligation. All correspondence is strictly 
confidential.” 


The Keeley Institute, Dept. 0-705, Dwight, Ill. 


Home of the famous “Keeley Treatment for 
Liquor and Drugs.” Booklet sent on request. 


a week. You know | 


FUN for EVERYONE 
WORLD wipeAceRADIO 


Not a feeble crystal set. Thou- 
Sands now in use. Can actually 
bring in foreign stations, police 
| ealls, aeroplanes, amateurs, etc., 
as well as local broadcasts! 
Short and Long + Wave! Ace 
| Radios give guaranteed results! 
For only $1.55 we send you 
the complete kit containing an‘at- 
traetive metal chassis panel and 


every part needed to build a 
powerful | one-tube receiver. 
AMAZING VALUE! Works for 


months on two inexpensive dry 
batteries. Our clear diagrams 
make it simple to hook up. (Set 
laboratory assembled and wired 


Enjoy NEW thrills! 
your ACE Radio today! 


ACE RADIO LABORATORIES, 
70 Barclay St. Dept. WA, New York 


Send for 


LTH BOOK 
FREE 


Nervousness 
Bladder, Kidney Rheumatism 


FAMOUS HEA 
a —— 


Stomach, Bowel 


Gall & Liver Constipation 

Skin Troubles Colds, Coughs 

Anemia, Chiorosis Asthma, High 

Hard Arteries Blood Pressure 
fully explained 


It tells plainly how to treat 
the above ailments and others. 
Contains helpful information 
that will help you understand 
your body and rid it of dis- 
ease. Over 200,000 testimonial 
letters received. Many found 
health and. happiness by fol- 
lowing the advice it contains. 
Use coupon, enclose 10 cents 
for mailing. 


This 128-page book 
of Father Heumann 
you should have! 


T“""L. HEUMANN & CO., Ine., Dept. TSN a ae 


34 E. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find 10 cents for Father Heu- 
| mann’s Health Book. 


| Name 


My” ailment ig. ...:.2.d.. sca caia oils ele ae 
(Please mention it) 


/ 
L 


WRITE f 
CATALOG 
of NEWand 


USED fied 
BOOK 


COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY 
FC LONG Pres. — Dept WA EOLUMBUS. OHI 


REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


Used hooks serve aswellasnew, 


Quer One Million Volumes 
fstablished 1902 


Correspondence Strictly Confidential. 
al 
MGS 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


IZA 
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"BOOKS 


individuals. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 


OIL CATALOG FREE 


Our 42nd Annual 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new 
Books of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, 
Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. 
Used by schools, colleges, libraries, and 
Write today for this thi eile nome “Bargains in Books.” 
ept. . 


Illustrated, Indexed. 
thousands of 


564-566 W. Monroe St., Chicago, illinois 


MAJOR'S CEMENT 
“STICKS TO ITS JOB” 
For repairing China, Glassware, Furniture, Meer- 


schaum, Vases, Books, Tipping Billiard Cues, etc. 
At’ Dealers, 25 cents or mail. 


1876 


Also Major’s Rubber Cement, just the thing for 
folks to have on hand when a patch is needed on 
an auto top, umbrella, or any soft rubber article, 
20c per bottle. Sc postage if ordered by mail, 
You can purchase our cements at druggists, hard- 
ware, general stores, or direct. 

OR MFG CO 


MAJ 
461 Pearl Street Est. 1876 


BEAN ARTIST 


WE OAN TEACH 

YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
Spare time. Thirty-five years of 
successful teaching proves cur ability, 
Artists receive large salaries. 


Write today for Art Year Book 


SCH@OLAPPLED ART 


Dept. 7 B, 10E. HuronSt., Chicago, Ill, 


7 New York City 


CRUEL PAIN 


Dr. Van Vleck Found Genuine Relief 
Which Is Healing Thousands 


Send Postal for Dollar Trial FREE 


To anyone suffering from Piles we make 
this unlimited offer: Send us your address 
and return mail will bring you a regular 
Dollar Package of Dr. Van Vleck’s 3- 
fold Absorption Treatment for Itching, 
Bleeding, Protruding Piles, and such 
Pile trouble—all in plain wrapper— 
TO TRY FREE. Dr. Van Vleck, ex- 
surgeon U. S. Army, spent 40 years per- 
fecting his now world famous Absorption 
Method, No knife, no pain, no doctor bills 
—just a simple home treatment that can 
be tried by anyone without cost. Then, 
after trying, if you are fully satisfied with 
the relief and comfort it gives you, send 
us One Dollar. If not, it costs you noth- 


744A 


VEST POCKET ADDING MACHINES: 


Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides, Does work 
Se gh a of costly machine. Not 2 ee 
{ ~ Million dollar capacity. imple 
BABY CALCULATOR and accurate. Guaranteed 5 years. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR = i 
a FreeTrial £3 2) .50 
a 
pend Ne A Total Cost 
| Money 
Just name and address. We will ship Cal- 
culator’ immediately.- On delivery pay 
postman $2.50 (plus few cents postage). 
(If outside U. S. send cash.) 10¢ addi- 
tional in Leatherette case. If not satisfied 
after 10 days’ trial you get your money 


back. THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED 
USERS. Write for Agents’ proposition. 


CALCULATOR MACHINE CO., (Mits.) 
P. O. Box 1118, Dept. 40, Chicago, ill. 


THE RIGHT SCHOOL 


IS IMPORTANT 


Consult The World Almanac’s convenient Educational 
Directory if you are interested in schools. It is a quick 
way to locate an institution with suitable courses and 
location. Turn to pages 66A, 67A, 68A, and 69A. 
Or write to School Information Bureau. 


THE WORLD ALMANAC, 
125 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


ADDITION. | 
SUBTRACTION | 
MUKTIBLICATION | 

1 } 


IVISLON 


ing. You decide and we take your _ 
word. We don’t know. how we could 
show more unbounded faith in our remedy. 
It is relieving almost every stage and con- 
dition of Itching, Bleeding, Protruding 
Piles, even after whole lifetimes of misery. 
We have received hundreds of letters tell- 

ing of the success of this remarkably — 
effective system after everything else, in- 
cluding costly and dangerous operations, 
had failed, even after 30 and 40 years of — 
suffering. The milder cases are often 
controlled in a single day. Won't you 
try it at our expense. Address Dr. Van 
Vleck Co., Dept. WA-37, Jackson, Michi- 
gan. Send no morfey. Send today. 
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Here's How to Treat It 


The germ that causes the disease is 
known as Tinea Trichophyton. It 
buries itself deep im the tissues of the 
skin and is very hard to kill. A test 
made shows it takes 20 minutes of 
boiling to kill the germ; so you can 
see why the ordinary remedies are 
unsuccessful. 


H. F. was developed solely for the 
purpose of treating Athlete’s Foot. It 
is a liquid that penetrates and dries 
quickly. You just paint the affected 
parts. It peels off the tissue of the 
skin where the germ breeds. 


STOP CLAWING ...... conse 


FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until Relieved 


According to the Government Health 
Bulletin No. E-28, at least 50% of the 
adult population of the United States are 
being attacked by the disease known as 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Usually the disease starts between the 
toes. Little watery blisters form, and the 
_skin cracks and peels. After a while, the 
itching becomes intense, and you feel as 
though you would like to scratch off all 
the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over 
the bottom of the feet. The soles of 
your feet become red and swollen. 
The skin also cracks and peels, and 
the itching becomes worse and worse. 


Get rid of this disease as quickly as - 
possible, because it is very conta- 
gious, and it may go to your hands 
or even to the under arm or crotch of 
the legs. 


Most people who have Athlete’s 


‘Foot have tried all kinds of remedies 
to cure it without success. Ordinary 
_ germicides, antiseptics, salve or oint- 
ments seldom do any good. 


find that the itching is immediately re- 

lieved. You should paint the infected 
parts with H. F. night and morning until 
your feet are well. Usually this takes 
from three to ten days, although in severe 
cases it may take longer or in mild eases 
less time. 


H.F. will leave the skin soft and smooth, 
You will marvel at the quick way it 
brings you relief; especially if you are 
one of those who have tried for years to 
get rid of Athlete’s Foot without success. 


H. F. Sent On Free Trial 


Sign and mail the coupon and a bottle of H. F. 
will be mailed you immediately. Don’t send any 
money and don’t pay the 
postman any money, don’t 
pay anything any time un- 
less H.F. is helping you. If 
it does help we know you- 
will be glad to send us $t 
for the treatment at the 
end of ten days. That’s how 
much faith we have in 

H. F. Read, sign, and 

mail the coupon today. 


Bese eee eee eee 


i 
i GORE PRODUCTS, INC., 
: 803 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 


— Please send me immediately a complete treat- i 
I ment for foot trouble as deseribed above. I 8 
i agree to use it according to directions. If at the f 
Bend of 10 days my feet are getting better I will q 
Esend you $1. If I am not entirely satisfied I g 
5 will return the unused portion of the bottle to 

B you within 15 days from the time I receive it. E 
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BE AN ARTIST 


WE OAN TEACH 

YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
spare time. | Thirty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our ability. 
Artists receive large salaries. 


Write today for Art Year Book 


SCH@L“APPLED ART 


ATENTS 


possibilities. It is always dangerous to delay in protecting 


My personal patent service assures you prompt action, 
strict confidence, and an absolute minimum of expense. 
53 Write today for a copy of my complete 72-page book 
Bx “How to Get Your Patent” and a formal “Record of 
Invention” form. Both are absolutely free. 


(Registered Patent Attorney—over 37 years experience.) 
L, F. Randolph, 45-A Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


including improvements on articles, 
may have large commercial 


SWUVAW-JOWM LE 


MAKE MONEY 


At Home! 


FARN money working at home or in studio coloring 
- photos and miniatures in oil. Learn ‘‘Koehne 
Method’? in few weeks. Work done by this method is 
beautiful and in demand. No_ previous experience 
needed. Many make money full or spare time this 
easy way. end for free booklet, ‘‘Make Money at 
Home’’ and requirements. 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4363, Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. 7B, 10E. HuronSt., Chicago, Ill. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


- Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medi- 
cal, mechanical,.children's books, etc., etc., all at guaranteed savings. 


Public and school libraries attention—Over 


7.000 regular library titles carried in atock at all times! Send card now for Clarkson's catalog. 


FREE—BOOKS—ATLAS 


Write for our great illustrated book catalog and find out how you can get these beautiful gifts f: 
catalog is a short course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. "FREE ieieace me NO we 


i TODAY. 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1253 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. WIO Chicago, Ill. 


We teach by mail. 
you at home during spare time. 
Free Book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman.’’ It 
contains specimens and tells how others learned to 
write by our method. Your name beautifully written 
on a card if you enclose a stamp for postage. Berin 
Now. THE TAMBLYN SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIF 
408 Ridge Building Kansas City, Mo. 


We can make a good penman of 
Write today for our 


WITH 
HAENEL 
“100 SHOT REPEATER” 


After years of experi- 
menting the German en- 
gineers of the famous 


“‘Haenel” gun’ factory cy 
have finally produced this fine 100 so 
shot repeating air pistol. Its sturdy, ou 


massive construction, easy cocking 
lever and 100 shot capacity magazine 
make it perfect for accurate target 
work and powerful for small game, 
Shoots B, B. steel shot, weighs 18 oz. and is 74 inches over all 
In blued finish or highly nickel plated. Complete with S500 shots 
Free, $4,95,. Extra steel shot 50c hox 500. "Keenfire” single shot 
wir pistol shoots ateel B, B, shot and darts, $2.45. FREE Catalog— 
Colts, Rifles, Binoculars, etc. Send $1.00 deposit, balance C. O. D 


A. HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 52 Warren St, N.Y.¢ 


$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special-Low Cost 


When sick you don’t want pity, 
want pay. You can now be independent... 
safe . . . secure ... well provided for 
though disabled. 


A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 
a month, at special low cost, is now. issued 
by National Protective Insurance Co. 
nationally famous for their $3.65 accident 
policy. 

The National Protective is the only 
company issuing a health policy covering 
any and every disease and paying such 
large benefits at its low cost. 


you 


Send No Money 


They will mail you this sick benefit 
policy covering any and all diseases, free 
for inspection without obligation. No 
application to fill out and no medical ex- 
amination. Men ages 18 to 69 and women 
18 to 59—in all occupations—who are 
now in good health are eligible. Just send 
your name, age, address and sex to the 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3384 
Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., today. 
Write them while their special low cost 
offer is. still.in eect, 


GA 


the old and 
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TEMPORARY FILLING 
Srevents Further Decay 


DENT-ZEL-ITE carefully put in the cavity will 
remain for weeks and at the same time keep the 
tooth from aching, or if aching when applied, 
AT ORUGGISTS—Telieves it almost immediately. A marvel of 
OR BY MAIL~ relief until permanent filling can be secured. 


Can be used for Children with Absolute Safety. 
LENOX MFG. CO., 488 SIXTH AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ny SPECIAL Shree 


SALE! nowowivi297 
A 


factory. Solid Gold effect case, guaranteed 25 years. 

it has a handsome locomotive crown, timekeeper dial, 
raiiroad back. Compare with a $20 watch. s 

- When your wate! arrives 

‘3 SEND NO MONEY pay postman $2.97 (plus 

postage). Examine watch carefully. Your money back 


can get a second watch for only $1 more. Sell it to a 
friend for $3.97 regular price and your own will cost 
you nothing! No strings to this offer, no catch in it! But 
you must act AT ONCE during this special Expansion 
Sale. Send coupon or postal today! FREE knife and 
chain to match with every watch! 


me ee ee we ee ee ee ee ee 
| BRADLEY, DEPT. 8437, NEWTON, MASS. 


YES O Ship one R. R. model watch at $2.97. 
i O Ship two R. R. watches for total $3.97. 
! will pay on arrival. Nothing more to pay. Money 
back if not delighted. 1 RISK NOTHING. 


I 

! 

| NAIME...,ccecsdecededsees:spesussserevonceseaces secencuseegaralteset ett taeenarenee 
GOLD BOND ! 
GUARANTEE 


FREE ONE CARAT 
FACSIMILE 
DIAMOND 


T2 introduce our ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s solid 
gold effect, richly designed 
rings set with brilliant blue- 
white facsimile diamonds, 
we will send you absolutely 
FREE a one carat Facsimile 
is paid. N more to pay. Diamond. Simply send 3c 
ed same day. Money back stamp to cover cost of post- 
eee We take all age, etc. Only one to a customer. MAIL TODAY. 


NEWTON, MASS. BRADLEY, DEPT. A37, NEWTON, MASS. 


MASNIFI- 
CENT, 
new, abso- 
lutely ac- 
curate 19 


afte: 


See sak. 
BRADLEY, DEPT. B-37, 


Peeereee. Ooln Wawro, SS oom | et Er ee 
os T T THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 
will instantly add, subtract, 

multiply, divide and solve 

H RI i S proportion. More than 

A R ¥ > 110,000 used in offices, 


shops, stores and 
schools. Freight rates, 
profit, interest, per- 
centage problems 
solved. It aids in 
mathematics. Made of 
aluminum with the en- 
ine-divided scales on 
white celluloid, and will 
give years of service. Di- 
ameter 4 inchés. Send for 


If want to really try to get rid of your 
Beet Aatiom — Neuritis —Arthritis — pasties 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some otf 
false beliefs about them! 

“Read the Book that is helping thousands— 

"The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism. 

In simple words this helpful Book reveals 
startling, proven facts that every sufferer 
should Meow! 


"The 9th edition is just off the press and a (Pat. 1-17-22) catalogue. Price with Fabricoid 


free copy will be mailed without obligation Carrying Case and Instruction 


“to any sufferer sending their address prompt- | Book, $2.00, with leather case, $2.50, cash or 


. C.0.D. Your money back if you are not satisfied. 
Be0-D eri eveli, et _a Ph. D., | C.0,D-vella Sales Co, 25 W. Broadway, N. ¥. 


T7A 


CCURACY guaranteed by 100-year-old million-dollar - 


if not amazed at the value. If you order at once, you ° 


| LEARN to 


| TEACH 


ECOME a teacher and practi- 
-tioner. The Christ Institute's 
superior training course for teach- 
ers will qualify you to aid the sick 
and afflicted—make you capable 
of guiding others to the goal of 
health and happiness. Obtain the 
key to progress through the in- 
-struction of the Dean of the 
Christ Institute, Inc., Della Marie 
| Pence, the OUTSTANDING 20th 
CENTURY INTERPRETER OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. Grasp the truth 
and, ‘‘the truth shall make you 
- free." Equip yourself for a life- 
_ time job and be independent! Be- 
come a Doctor of Metaphysics. 
harter gives legal right and 
ilege to lecture, teach and 
ractice healing anywhere. Send 
day for The Christ Institute 
ooklet, "The Wayshower™. It is 
ee to those who are sincerely 
terested. This fascinating book 
will reveal the truth and make the 
dark places glow with the light of 
understanding for you. Write to 


1219 South Gramercy Place 
os Angeles, California. 


Please send me a free copy of 
The Wayshower."’ 


If you are vattoniie from some physi- 


cal disorder, the chances are your en- | 
tire trouble is in your head. However, | 


there is hope for you in “Craniopathy” 


—an amazing, new scientific healing }| 
method, which consists of a hand } 


manipulative science of health through 
cranial adjustment. 


Craniopathy is a science, the discon 
ery of Nephi Cottam, D.C. It is a n 
basic, efficient and invaluable meth 
of manipulation, whereby bodily d 
orders are remedied and physic 
health restored. Craniopathy uses NO 
DRUGS OR OPERATIONS. M 
bodily conditions may be traced to 
head and wherever such a condi 
exists, Craniopathy offers a chance 
relief. Craniopathy may be learne 

the layman and used on himself 
relief. Send today to Dept. M-6, 
fascinating FREE book on Craniopa 


COTTAM SCHOOL | 


INSTITUTENNC 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF: 


-*71210 SO.GRAMERCY PL 
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YOUR TRUE PATH 


A REMARKABLE and revolution- 
ary method of instruction in 
-usable and long-hidden truths is now 
available through Self-Realization Fel- 
lowship. Through these teachings brought 
to America by S. Yogananda, you can 
develop the creative, unerring power to 
bring about at will, what you desire. 
You can, through Self-Realization, be- 
come the master of your destiny and 
follow the true path to prosperity, suc- 
cess, health and happiness. If you want 
to experience victory in all undertakings 
—if you really desire achievement— 
send the coupon for the fascinating 
hook, “Highest Achievements Through 
Self-Realization’’—it’s free. 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP 
Mt. Washington Estates, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“, 
4 COUPON 
-S. Yogananda : 
: Self-Realization Fellowship 
' | Mt. Washington Estates, Dept. 1 
Los Angeles, California 
; Sir: Please send free book, “Highest 
| ee ght eae Through Self-Realization.”’ I am 
| truly interested. 
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Fascinating, 
Profitable 
PROFESSION now 


Open to more men and women 


If you are looking for a NEW and BETTER way 
to make a living, take up SWEDISH MASSAGE. 
This interesting, BIG PAY profession was for years 
available only to a few. Its secrets were guarded 
jealously and fabulous prices were paid for instruc- 
tion. This same instruction is now available to 
you at a fraction of the former price and you need 
not leave your, present work until you have qualified 
as an expert and can command an expert’s pay. 


You CAN learn at home 


Turn spare hours into money. Master a profession 
which has made thousands of dollars for both men 
and women. Many have completed this training in 
less than three months but take your own time, it 
need not interfere with work or pleasure. All in- 
struction has been prepared by teachers in our fa- 
mous resident school—the same material is used 
and a DIPLOMA awarded upon graduation. 


Reducing Course alone 


A.few years ago treatments 
of Great Value were given for health only, 


but NOW women have learned that here is the best 
way to secure youthful grace and beauty. Holly- 
wood’s stars pay enormous fees to men and women 
in this profession and thousands of others pay huge 
sums to take off fat. Swedish Massage has per- 
formed almost miraculous results in reducing weight, 
regaining health and halting the results of passing 
years. Magazines dnd newspapers are full of such 
stories—YOU ean profit by this publicity. 


Lessons include Dietetics, Reducing Diets, Hydro- 
Therapy, Anatomy, Medical Gymnastics, in fact 
everything you need, to qualify for a Diploma. No 
high school training is necessary. 


Supplies included 


Write for amazing offer of SUP- 
PLIES. Anatomy Charts, Medi- 
eal Dictionary. Patented Reduc- 
ing Roller and Hydrotherapy 
supplies, all included without 
one cent of extra cost. 

Send the coupon for complete 
details— there is no cost or obli- 
gation. 


The National College of Massage, Dept. 171 
20 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 

¥: may send me Free and Postpaid illustrated 
Catatoy en complete details of your special offer and 
booklet with names and photographs of succe 
graduates, 
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If you suffer from piles, this book may save 
you from much painful experience, from 
wrong notions, from the dangers of neglect 
on the one hand and from the dangers of 
too drastic treatment on the other hand. _ 


Many have found comfort, actual joy, in 
\ reading this book—for it describes the 
» remarkable results achieved by the mild 
McCleary treatment. If you have any rectal 
trouble, read this illuminating book by a 
foremost specialist. The facts can only help 
you. And here they are—/ree to any sufferer. 
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Send for your FREE copy now 


McCLEARY SANITARIUM & CLINIC. 


D699 ELMS BLVD. EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


Largest Institution in the World Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of Rectal and Colonic Diseases ' 


82A 


*25" WEEKLY BENEFIT 


also $10,000 PRINCIPAL SUM 


LIMITED SICKNESS and tobsae batently POLICY 


NO MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION REQUIRED 


PREMIUM 


ONLY SIO A YEAR 


Can be Paid Monthly if Desired 


UPPOSE you meet with an accident or 

sickness tonight—will your income 
continue? Remember, few escape without 
accident—and none of us can tell what 
tomorrow holds for us. The newspapers 
are filled with hundreds of accounts of 
tragedies and misfortunes. Automobile 
accidents, particularly, are growing more 
frequent every day. It is unwise to 
gamble with fate, when the next moment 
may bring disaster. 


Some of the Features 
of This Policy 


Nv Dues 
MEN AND WOMEN 


16 to 69 Years Accepted 


$10,000 PRINCIPAL SUM 
$10,000 Loss of hands, feet 


or eyesight 


No Assessments 


for Stated Accidents and Sickness 


Doctor's Bills, Hospital Benefits, Emergency 
Benefit and other liberal features to-help in 
time of need—all clearly shown in policy. 
This is a simple and understandable policy— 
without complicated or misleading clauses. 
You know exactly what every word means— 
and every word means exactly what it says. 


Over 822.000.0000 
Paid in Claims! 


Under Supervision of 47 State 
Insurance Departments 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Insurance Company of America 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT ! 


aie te 


If you suddenly became ill—would your 


income stop? What if you suffered from 
lobar pneumonia, an appendicitis operation, 
or any of the many common ills which are 
covered in this unusual policy; wouldn’t 
you rest easier and convalesce more quickly 
if you knew that our company stood ready. 
to help lift from your shoulders the dis- 
tressing financial burdens in case, of a 
personal tragedy.? 


Pays $25 Weekly Benefit for stated dis- 
abling injuries sustained while riding in 
or driving a private automobile or by being 
struck by any moving conveyance. 


Can you say neither will happen to you? 


Then don’t delay another day. Protect 
yourself by insuring in the largest and old- 
est exclusive Accident and Health Insur- 
ance Company in America. Send the cou- 
pon NOW FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK, “CASH OR SYMPATHY,” giv- 
ing complete information about our new 
$10,000 Accident and Sickness Policy. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. I 
605 TITLE BLDG., NEWARK, N. J. I 


Gentlemen, ; 
At no cost to me mail copy of your FREE booklet, | 


“CASH or Sympathy.” There is no obligation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO ik es didisiee = ain wks vies Sv nuav amines prieaiiebism (s0.0nlee : 
605 Title Bldg. Newark, N. J. Jf Address. de éaitins opp viv ene a's dediepscnep a cobcdees sine ae tinee i 
Established 1886——51 Years LP En LOG Biagio selec StAtaes 34 see Ol 


AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 
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The Finest New Flow» 3 


BURPEE’S 


CROWN OF GU" 


Distinct New Type 
Entirely ODORLESS 
Foliage 
SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS 
EARLY FLOWERING 
BLOOMS ALL SUMMER 
@ 

Gold Medal Winner, All-American 
Selections for the Best 
New Flower 1937 


N entirely new type of 
Marigold, developed on 
Burpee’s’ Floradale Seed Ttt 
Farms in California. So un- Se aes COLLARETTE 
usual and attractive you will AR! CROWN O§ 
want to be among the first to ; 
grow it in your garden. The 
crown or top part of the 
flower resembles a Chrysanthemum in formation . 
beautifully curved disc petals. The crown and 1 
petals which surround it are of a bright, pleasit, i. 
orange. 


The flowers of the New Collarette Marigold 
delightfully sweet-scented and the foliage is en? 
Marigold odor. This is the only Marigold i 
odorless foliage. Plants grow about 2 ft. ta. | ar) a 
fusely all summer until frost. Crown of Gold ese). in zarde 
and wonderful as a cut flower. 


Packet 25c; \% oz. $1.00, postpaid 
BURPEE’S SEED CATALO“— fr. 


This famous Garden Book is valuable to every one who want» - 
select the best seeds that grow. It describes eves flower and 
table worth growing—all the old favorites and |e best + - 

ties. Low prices. Pac’-ed with valuable informs a. T 
illustrations, many in color. Send for your fr: opy 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 413 Burpee )).. Gey shade 


